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PREFACE. 


la  presenting  this  volume  to  the  German  nation,  we  will  not  [claim  tbeir  approfcatioa 

£rom  tbe  partialitj  the/  have  shown  to  British  Literature;  —  we  will  not  point  out  to 

them    the  great  utilltj  of  having  the  most  elegant  tone  of  English  conversation  for 

tlieir  instruction  in  the  language;  wherefore  should  we  paint  the  delighting  image  of 

thor  identifying  themselves  with  a  sphere  of  individuals,  whose  manners  and  customs 

^re  so  deeplj  tinged  with  originalitj  and  peculiaritj  of  character ;  and  invite  them  to 

consider  John  Boll  entering  their  societj  in  his  own  dress,  touched  off  with  his  own 

liigfa  humour,  and   even  with  all  his  faults,  calling  upon  the  good-natured  sm3e  of  all 

around  him?  The  shades  of  Addison,  Garrick,  Steele  would  arise  in  oflended  pride, 

to  hear  their  names  once  more  invoked  to  servp  the  ofBce  of  commendation  to  works 

which  have  already  stood  the  test  of  nations,  and  out-lived  the  hand  of  time:  no, 

their  worth  needs  no  interpreter,  it  speaks  itself  too  plainl  v. 

Yet  with  all  the  riches  of  the  British  Drama  before  us,  we  have  found  ourselves 
embarrassed  to  present  our  readers  with  a  full  specimen  of  its  treasures ;  and,  how 
I^Ufol  soever  this  harvest  maj  be,  there  still  remains  a  great  store  behind;  we  wait 
onlj  the  fiat  of  the  public  to  recommence  our  labours. 

We  refrain  from  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  manj  inglorious  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  stage  these  last  two  centuries,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  merelj  pointing 
it  out,  as  a  reason  for  our  work's  containing  verj  few  pieces  written  since  that  time. 
It  is  but  natural  for  us  to  have  a  desire  to  become   more  familiarlj  acquainted 
with  the  man  whose  writings  have  tended  to  amuse  or  instruct  us;  and  hence  our 
wish,  not  onlj  to  have  free  admission  to  hb  stodj,  but  ako  to  follow  him  into  the 
drde  of  his  acquaintance,  and  sit  with  him  at  his  fire-side  surrounded  bj  his  familj. 
It  is  here  we  can  judge  the  human  heart,  and  observe,  if  the  precepts,  inculcated  on 
his  readers,    have  been  the  guide  of  his  own  actions ;  and  whatever  be  the  result  of 
our  examination,  it  must  interest  our  feelings  and  be  a  good  exercise  for  ourselves. 
We  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  public  and  private 
Kfe  of  the  authors  whose  writings  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 

The  opinions  of  the  English  with  respect  to  their  own  authors,  how  much  so- 
ever tbej  maj  differ  from  those  of  another  nation,  will  answer  as  a  point  of  opposition, 
and  maj  assist  the  reader  in  his  own  critique.  Each  piece  is,  therefore,  preceded  bj 
reasons,  more  or  less  cogent,  to  add  to  or  diminish  its  lustre;  and  these  have  been 
carefuUj  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  British  critics,  who  maj  have  no- 
ticed them,  tempered  bj  a  few  observations  of  our  own. 

The  EngUsh  nation  has,  of  late  jears,  become  an  object  of  curiositj  to  foreign- 
ers; and  numerous  has  been  the  intelligent  class  qf  inquiring  travellers,  who  have 
published  their  more  or  less  true  accounts  of  this  people.  How  favourable  soever 
maj  have  been  their  opportunities  for  examining  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  people. 


VI  PREFACE. 

thoagh  the  most  prominent  and  general  points  of  character  maj  have  been  folljr''  re- 
presented in  their  narration  jet,  from  the  particukr  circumstance  of  their  being  for- 
eigners, thej  could  not  penetrate  (airlj  into  the  minutiae.  A  series  of  writings, 
which  brand  the  vicioos  with  the  mark  of  shame  and  punishment,  and  level  the 
shaft  of  ironj  and  laughter  at  foHj,  while  thej  encourage  and  support  real  virtue  and 
good  sense,  explained  and  put  in  their  true  light,  v«rith  as  much  imparlialitjr  as  human 
nature  will  allow  in  speaking  of  one's  own  country,  must  open  a  good  field  for  the 
displaj  of  character.  Hence  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  notes,  ezplanatorj  of  the 
localities  and  such  circumstances  as  are  liable  to  a  double  interpretation. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  preface  better  than,  bj  lajiog  before  our  readers  a 
passage  from  the  ^Mectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,"  bj  that  excelient  critic  Dr. 
Blair.  In  the  third  volume,  when  comparing  the  French  and  English  comcdj,  he 
sajs,  ^^  from  the  English  there  we  are  naturallj  led  to  expect  a  greater  variet j  of  ori- 
ginal characters  in  comcdj  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit  and  humour  than  are  to  be 
found  on  anj  other  modern  stage.  Humour  is  in  a  great  measure  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  English  nation.  The  nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours,  and 
that  unrestrained  libertj  which  our  manners  allow  to  everj  man  of  living  entirelj' 
after  his  own  taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  displaj  of  singularitj  of  character  and  to 
the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas  in  France  the  influence  of  the 
court,  the  more  established  subordinations  of  ranks  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniforraitj  over  the  outward 
behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Hence  comedj  has  a  more  ample  field  and  can 
flow  with  a  much  freer  vein  in  Britain,  than  in  France.'' 
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ADDISON. 

JosfM  AsDison  was  bord  Maj  ti«  iB?*,  at  MiIstoB»  of  whicli  his  fattivr  was  thca  Reotor,  near  Ambraiabiiry  ta 
Wiluhirr.  He  was  early  aaot  to  school,  lh«re»  niider  the  care  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Naish;  from  whence  he  was  re- 
■oTcd  lo  Salisbury  school,  and  ihea  lo  the  Cherlerhouae ,  under  the  tuilion  of  iho  learned  Dr.  Bills.  Here  he  l^rst 
ceatractcd  an  inliraaej  with  Mr.  Steele,  which  coalinuod  almost  lo  his  death.  At  fifteen  hu  was  entered  of  Queca'e 
CoUrfe,  Oxford,  and  in  aboat  two  years  admilled  lo  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  In  Ihst  eellege;  at 
irfaidk  tbne  he  waa  celebrated  for  his  litia  poem^  lo  be  found  in  a  second  volume  wf  the  Mutat  Jiritmmieat,  eoUected 
bf  Addison.  Being  at  the  uaiversily,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  ceding  to  the  desires  of  his  father  and  several  of  hia  frieBda« 
to  cater  intn  holy  orders;  but  having,  through  Mr.  Congreve's  means,  become  a  favourite  of  Lord  llslifsx.  he  was  prevailed 
Bpon  by  that  nobleman,  to  give  np  the  design.  He  succcskively  filled  the  public  sLitions,  in  j  70a,  of  Commissioner  of  tb« 
Appeals  in  the  Kxcise ;  1707,  Under-Secrelary  of  Stale ;  1709,  Secietary  of  Ireland «  and  Keeprr  uf  the  Records  in 
Irtisnd;  I7i5  (the  grand  climacteric  of  Addison's  reputation,  Cato  appeared)  Seoretery  to  tlie  Lords'  Justices;  1714  on* 
ef  the  Lords  Comaaissioners  of  Trade;  and  at  last,  1717,  one  of  the  first  Secrelaries  of  State.  ^  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "Fqf 
this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed  qualified  bv  long  practice  of  business,  «nd  by  his  regular  ascent  through 
other  otnees;  bni  expeetation  is  often  disappointed^  it  is  universally  eenfessed,  that  he  was  nne^ual  to  the  duties  of 
his  place.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  could  not  speak,  and  Iherefoie  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  tJie  Gnvernoient. 
In  the  office,  »my»  Pope,  he  eoyid  not  issue  an  order  withbot  losing  his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions."  He  so<^ 
lieiled  Bis  dismissal  with  a  peaiion  of  i5oo  poimds  a  year.  He  married  the  Countesa  Dowager  of  Warwick,  J7l6y 
and  is  said  to  bare  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  lo  her  son.  Johnson  says,  "The  Lady  was  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  marry  kim,  on  terms  much  like  these »  on  .which  a  Tnrkiah  princess  is  espoused,  lo  whom  the  snliaa  is  re. 
ported  to  pronoonce,  'Daughter,  1  give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave.'  The  marriage  made  no  addition  to  his  happi-> 
'^ttM;  it  neither  made  them  nor  found  them  equal."  In  1718  —  ig,  he  had  a  severe  dispute  on  T/10  J\:erag*  Bill 
with  Steele,*  who,  inToterate  in  his  political  opinions,  supported  them  in  a  pamphlet  called  7%«  JPUbeian,  which  Add^ 
sen  answered  by  aaollier,  under  the  title  of  Th*  Old  PVhif.  Some  ep(lhet;»,  let  drop  by  Addison,  answered  by  a  cut- 
ling  qnolation. from  Calo,  by  Steele,  were  tho  can>e  of  Ibeir  friendship's  being  dissolved;  and  every  person  acquainted 
wi^  the  friendly  terva  on  which  these  two  great  men  had  lived  so  long,  must  iirgret,  that  they  should  finally  part  in 
aerimonious  opposition.  Addison  died  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  on  the  i7ih  Jonv,  17191  aged  46,  leaving  only  one 
daughter  behind  him.  The  general  esleem  ia  which  his  productions,  both  serious  and  humorous  in  Tha  Sptctater,  TK* 
TatUr,  and  Tht  Guardian  are  held,  "nkads  {^tt  Spskspeare  aays^,  like  angels,  Irumpct-tongned,  in  iheir  behalf*  Aa 
a  poet,  his  Colo,  in  the  dramatic,  and  nis  Cumpaign,  in  the  heroic  way,  will  ever  main|ain  a  place  among  the  firat-jrat* 
works  of  either  kind.— And  a  good  man's  death  displays  the  characler  of  his  life.  At  his  last  hour,  he  sent  for  a  re- 
lation of  his,  young  Lord  Warwick,  whose  youth  he  supposed  might  be  inflneoced  by  an  awful  lesson,  when,  lak'^g 
hold  of  the  young  man's  hand,  he  said  **Stc  ia  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die!"   and  immedialeJy  expired. 


-»* 


CATO, 

Amo  aC  Drury  Lane,    I7t5.    It   is  one  of  the  first  of  oar  dramalic  poems,   and  was  performed  18  nighta  sneces* 
sirely;    (his  rerj  aucceasfuJ  ran  for  a  trsgody»  is  attributed  by  Dennis,   who  wrote  a  vtry  bitter  criliqae  upon  Cato,   to 
proceed  from  Addison's  having    raised  prejudices  in   his  o^«-n  favour,    by  false   positions   of  pmpsraiory   criticism ;    and 
with  his  having  poiaoiied  the  town  by  cuntradioting,   in  TAs  Speelatur,   the  established  rule  nf  poetical  justice,    beeaiiao 
his  own  hero,    with  all  his  virtues,   waa  to   fall, before  e  tyiant.    Johnson  says,    "the    tact   is  certain;    the   molivcs    wo 
must  gnees.    Steele    packed    an  audience.    The   danger    was   soon    over.    The   wht»le  nation   was,    at  that  lime,   on  fic« 
with  faction.     Tbe  Whigs  applauded  every  line,   in  which  liberty  was  meod'uned,   b»    a    sstiru   on    the  Tories;    and  (ho 
Toriea  echoed  every  dap,  to  shew,  thst  the  satire  was  unfe/L"     ft  was  ushered  into  notice  by  right  complimentary  co« 
ptea  of  reraes    to  the  author,   among  which,  one   by  Steele,   leads  the  van;    besides  a  prologue   by  Pope,  and   an  cpilo* 
goe  by  Hr,  Garth:    Dr.  Johnaon,    with  the  abovemenlionod  persons,   nsv,    even  Dennis's  gall,    has   marLed   this  tragedy 
M  a  British  classic,   and  a  succession  of  aadienees  for  above  a  century   has  proved,   that  it  has  descived    '*Goldi'n  opin— 
iena  from   nil    aorts  of  people."    Johnson  observes,   "Of  a  work   to    much  read,    it  is    difficult   to   say    any    thing   new. 
About  thiaga  on  which  the  pnblic  thinks  Itng,  it  commonly  sttains  to  tliink  right;  and  of  Cato  it  has  betn  not  unjustly   * 
dolemiiied^    thnt  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama;   rather  a  succession  of  ju»t   sentiments  in    clrgsnl   lan- 
guage«  thaa  n  representation   of  natural  aOections,  or  of  any  alate  probable  or  possible  in  human  life.    Nothing  hero  ex- 
cites or  nsauages  emotion ;   here  is  no  msgioal  power  of  raising  phanlasiic  terror  or  exciting   wild  anxiety.     The  evcnta 
are  expected  without  solicitude,   and  remembered   withont   joy  or   sorrow.     Of  the  agents   we  hsvo   no  care.     Gato  is  a 
being    mboro    oar   solicilnde,    a  man  of  whom   "the  gods  lake  care,"   and  whom    we   leave  to    their   care   with  heedlesa 
confidence.     To  the  rest,   neither   gods   nor  men    can  hsve   much  attention ;   for  there    i»  not   one   amongst   them,    that 
strongly    nllrecla  either  affection  or  esteem.    But  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of   such  sentiments  and  such   expreasioaa 
that  there  ia  aonrcely  «  scene  in  the  plays  whioh  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  imprtaa  upon  hia  memory. 
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JUBA. 

STPHAX. 


LUCIU4. 
DECIUS* 
JCNIUS. 


Scene. — The  Gopernor^s  Palace  in  Utica, 


LUCIA. 

MARCIA. 

MUTIMBERS.  GUARDS,  etc 


ACT  1, 
Scene  I. — A  Hall, 
Enter  Fortius  tmd  Marcus. 
Por.    Tax  dawa  is  overcast,  tb«  morning 

lowVf, 


And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day^ 
The  greaty  th*  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Kome — our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war. 
And  close  the  scene  of  blood.  Already  Caesar 


Has  ravagM  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  tees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword: 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting 
To  form  new  bdttles,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works! 

Marc,  Thy  steady  temper,  Fortius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy; 
I'm  torlur'd,  e^n  to  madness,  when  1  think 
On  the  proud  victor:  evVy  time  he's  nam'd 
Phnrsalia  rises  lo  my  view!— I  see 
Th'  insulting  tyrant,  prancing  o'er  the  field, ^ 
Strew'd   with   Rome's  citizens,   and  dreoch'd 

in  slaughter; 
His  horses  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood! 
Oh,  Fortius!  is  not  there  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heav'n, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ? 
Por.   Believe  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious 

greatness. 
And  mix'd  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envied : 
flow  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions. 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and  bum  with  more  triumphant 

brightness ! 
His  suficrings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 

him; 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome. 
Marc.  Who  knows  not  this?  But  what  can 

Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  degen'rate  world. 
That  courts  the  yoke ,  and  bows  the  neck  to 

Caesar? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness. 
And,  covcr'd  with  Numidian  guards,  direCU 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 


^... my  very  

Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  bis  precepts. 

Pon   Remember  what   our  father  oft  has 

told  us: 
The  ways  of  heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Fuzsled  in  maies,  and  perples'd  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilderVl  in  the  fruitless  search; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends.  ^ 

Marc,  These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at 
*        ease : — 
Oh,  Fortius,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,   thou  couldst  not  talk 

thus  coldly. 
Passion  unpitied,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.— Were  but  my  Lucia  kind— 

Por.  Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy 

rival ; 
But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper. 

\Aside, 
Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof. 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  ev'ry  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul: 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato*s  son. 

Marc,  Alas,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
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j  Love  is  not  to  be  reasonM  down,  or  lost 
In  Ugh  ambition  and  a  thirst  of  greatness; 
Tis  second  life,  that  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warnis  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse: 
I  feel  it  here:  my  resolution  melts — 
Pon    Behold  young  Juba,    the  Numidian 

prince, 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper. 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
He  loves  our  sister  Marda,  greatly  loves  her; 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions, .  all  betray  it; 
But  still  the  smother'd  fondness  bums  within 

him: 
When  most  it  swells,  and  labours  for  a  veot^ 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  desire  of  fame. 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What,  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul? 
Mcwc,  Fortius,  no  more!  your  words  leave 

stings  behind  them. 
Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance. 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 
Por,  Oh,  Marcus!  did  I  know  the  way  to 

ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 
Marc,  Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best 

of  friends ! 
Pardon  a  weak,   distemper'd  soul,  that  swella 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions.  But  Sempronius  comes: 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  oanging  on  me« 

\ExiL 
Enter  SsMPRonius. 
Sem,    Conspiracies   no   sooner  should    be 

form'd 
Than  executed.    What  means  Fortius  here? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.     I  must  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

[^Aside, 
Good  morrow.  Fortius;  let  us  once  embrace. 
Once  more  embrace,  while  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To-morrow,    should    we    thus    express    our 

friendship. 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last, 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 
Por,  My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  to- 
gether 
To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  senate 
(The  leavings  of  Pharsalia),  to  consult 
If  he  can  yet  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome  and  all  her  gods  before  it, 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Caesar. 
Sem.  Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful. 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  ev'n  Caesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies   flush'd   with   conquest.     Oh,   my 

Fortius! 
Could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  mj  father, 
W^ould  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows,  I  might  be  blest  indeed ! 
Por,   Alas,  Sempronius!   wouldst  thou  talk 

of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilst  her  father's  life's  in  danger? 
Thou  might'st  as  well  court  the  pale,  trem- 
bling vestal, 


Scnil.] 
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Vlhtn  ftiic  bebolds  Uie  holy  flame  expirtiig. 

Stm.  The  more  I  sec  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
TW  more  Vm  charmM.    Thou  must  take  heed, 

my  Fortius; 
Tke  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Gators  son; 
1^  father*s  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
AaA  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  Tirtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 
Por,  Well  dost   thou  seem   to  check  my 
lingering  here 
Ob  this  important  hour — Fll  straight  away, 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  sedate  meet 
b  dose  debate,  to  weigh  th*  events  of  war, 
rS  animate  the  soldiers   drooping  courage 
Witk  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt   of  life ; 
lU  tbaadcr  in  their  ears  their  countj^'*s  cause. 
And  tiy  to  rouse  up  all  that*s  Roman  ii|  them. 
*Tu  not  in  mortals  to  command  success;, 
Bst  we^U  do  more,  Sempronius;  we*ll  deserve 

is.  lExiL 

Sem*  Curse  on  the  strifJing!   how   he  apes 

his  sire! 
Anihttionsly  sententious — But  I  wonder 
Old  Syphax  comes  not,  his  Numidian  genins 
Is  well  disposM  to  mischief,  were  he   prompt 
And  eager  on  it;  hut  he  must  he  spurrM, 
And  ev^ry  moment  quickenM  to  the  course. 
Cato  has  us*d  me  ill;  he  has  refusM 
fits  ciaughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 
Besides,  his  baflled  arms  and  ruinM  cause, 
Are  bars  to  my  ambition.     Caesar*s  favour, 
That  showr*rs  down  greatness  on  his   friends, 

will  raise  me 
To  Roroe^s  first  honours.    If  I  ^ve  up  Calo, 
1  daifn,  in  my  reward,  his  captive  daughter. 
But  Syphax  comes — 

Enter  Syphax. 


Sjrph.  Sempronius,  all  is  ready; 
Tve  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man. 
And  find  (hem  ripe  for  a  revolt:  they  all 
Ccmiplain  aloud  of  Cato*s  disciplipe, 
And  w^ait  hut  the  command  to   change  their 

master. 
Sem.  Believe  me,  Syphax,   there^s   no   time 

to  waste: 
Ev*n  while  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  ev*iy  moment. 
Alas!  thou  know^st  not  Caesar^s  active  soul. 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war.    In  vain  has  nature  formM 
lioantains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage; 
Re  bounds  o*er  all; 
One  daj  more 

Wm  set  the  victor  ihundVing  at  our  gates. 
BkI,  tell  me,  hast  thou  yet  drawn   o*er  youpg 

Juba  ? 
Thatstill  would  recommend  ibeemor^to  Caesar, 
And  challenge  belter  terms. 

Sxph,  Alas!  hes  lost!  • 

Be^  lost,  Sempronius ;  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato*s  virtues — But  1*11  try  once  more 
(For  ev*r3r  instant  I  expect  him  here), 
if  vet  1  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  fiiilh  and  honour,  and  I  know  not  what, 
Tkat  hare  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper, 
had  strock  th*  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

Sem.  Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  ev*ry  motive. 
3iha*s  surrender,  since  his  father*s  death, 
We«ld  jgive  up  Afric  into  Caesar's  hands, 
hit  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burping  tone. 


Sjrph.  But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your 
.    senate 
Is  caird together?  Gods!  thou  must  he  cautious; 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  coverM  thick  with  art 

Sem.  Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax,  FU  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion  ('tis  the  surest  way); 
rif  bellow  x>ut  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 
And  mouth  at  Caesar,  till  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick:   wouldst  thou  be  thought 

in  earnest. 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  seal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury ! 

Sjph*  In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey 

hairs, 
I  And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit. 

Sewi.  Once   more  be  sure  to  Xrf  thy  skill 

on  Juba. 
Meanwhile  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and,  underhand, 
Blow  up  thcrir  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Llnlook'd  for,  and  discbarge  themselves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste; 
Ob,  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  latal  periods ! 
Ob,  *tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death! 
Destruction  hangs  on  evVy  word  we  speak, 
On  ever}'  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.   [Exit. 

Syph,  ni  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reason 
This  headstrong  youth,  and  make   him   spurn 

at  Cato. 
I'he  time  is  short;  Caesar  comes   rushing   on 

us — 
But  hold!  young  Juba  %tt%  me,  and  approaches ! 

Enter  JuBA. 

Juba,  Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 
1  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fall'n, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent; 
Then  tell  me,  ovphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 

frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Sjrph,  'Tis   not  my  talent  to   conceal    my 

thoughts. 
Or  cffry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face. 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart; 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

Juba.  Vvhy  dost  thou  cast  out   such    un- 

gen'rous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovWigns  of  the  world  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before 

them. 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 

Syph*  Gods!   where's  the   worth  that  sets 

these  people  up 
Above  your  own  Numidias  tawny  sons? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  how? 
Or  flies  the  jav'lin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  elephant 
Laden  with  war?  These,  these  are   arts,  my 

prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Juba,  These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank : 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soiil  is  bent  on  higher  views. 
To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man; 
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To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage, 
And  break  our  (lerce  barbarians  into  men. 
Turn  up  thy  t^yes  to  Cato; 
There  inay^st  tnou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
W^hile  eood,  and  just, and  anxious forliis  friends, 
Ile^s  still  sevoreK'  bent  against  him<elf ; 
And  when  bis  fortune  sets  before  faim  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
Uis  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Sjplu    Believe    me,   pnnce,   there's   not  an 

African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  those  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst; 
Toils  all  tlie  day,  and  at  lb'  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  be  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  bis  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom; 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blessi^s  bis  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

Juba.  Thy  prejudices,  Sypbax,  won*t  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 
Nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears   af- 
fliction, 
Great  and  majestic  in  bis  griefs,  like  Cato? 
How  t\oe%  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes. 
And    thank   the    goJs   that   threw   the   weight 

upon  him! 

Syph.  "ris  pride,  rank  pride,   and   haughti- 
ness of  soul ; 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  cause. 
He  had  not  falPn  by  a  slave's  hand  infflorious ; 
Nor  would  his  slaugbter'd  armies  now  nave  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  disfigurM  with  their  wounds. 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Juba,  Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up 

afresh  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into   my   tya, 

Syph,  Ob,  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's 

ills! 

Juba,  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 

Syph,  Abandon  Cato. 

Juba,  Sypbaz,  I  should  be  more  than  twice 

an  orphan, 
By  such  a  loss. 

Syph,  Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you! 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

Juba,   Syphax,  your   seal  becomes   impor- 
tunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  fireedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Syph,'  Sir,   your   great    father    never   us'd 

me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead!  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows, 
And  repeated  blessings, 

W^hich  you  drew  from  bim  in  your  last  fare- 
well? 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrung  my^and 
fHis  eyes  brimful  of  tears),  tben,  sighing,  cry'd, 
Pr'ythee  be  r^reful  of  my  son  !•:— His  grief 
SwelI'd  up  so  high,  be  could  not  utter  more. 


preserve  my 


Juba,  Alas!  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul! 
That  best  of  fathers!  how  shall  1  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  that  1  owe  him? 
Syph,  By  laying  up  bis   counsels    in    your 

heart. 
Juba,    His   counsels   bade   me   yield  to  tby 

direction. 
Syph,  Alas!  my   prince,   I'd    guide   you    to 

your  safety. 
Juba,  I  do  believe   thou    wouldst;    but  tell 

me  how. 
Syph.  Fly  from  the   fate    that  follows  Cae- 
sar's foes. 
Juba,  My  father  scom'd  to  do  it. 
Syph,  And  therefore  died. 
Juba,  Better  to  die  ten  thousand    thousand 

deaths. 
Than  wound  my  bonour. 
Syph,  Rather  say  your  love. 
Juba,  Sypbax,  Fve  promis'd  to 

temper. 

Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  flame 
I  long  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal? 
Syph,  Believe  me,  prince,   though    hard    to 

conquer  love, 
'Tis  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force. 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second   mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowinff  dames  of  Zama^s  royal  court 
Have  faces  flush'd  with  more  exalted  charms ; 
W^ere  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon 

forget 
The  nale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Juba,  'Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complex  ion , 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire : 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  apd  pall<  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  tow'rs  above  her  sex: 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh,  how  divinely  fair  I) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom. 
And  sanctity  oi  manners ;  Cato's  soul 
Shines  out  m  cv'ry  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
W^hile  Svinning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace^ 
Soften  the  rigour  of  ber  father's  virtue. 

Syph,  How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton 

in  ner  praise ! 
But,  on  my  knees,  I  be^  you  would  consider — 
Juba,  Ha!  Syphax,  \%\  not  she? — She  moves 

this  way; 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick — I  pr'ythee,  Syphax,  lea^ 

me. 
Syph,  Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  them 

both! 
Now  will  the  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  Fve  been  lab'ring  all  this  while. 

[Exit, 
Enter  Marcia  eutd  Lucia. 
Juba,  flail,  charming  maid!   bow   does  thy 

beauty  smootb 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  ev'n  horror  smile ! 
At  siebt  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows; 
I  feel  a  dawn  of^joy  break  in  upon  me, 
And  for  awhile  forget  tb'  approach  of  Caesar. 
Marcia,  I  shouJa  be  grievd,  young  prince, 

to  think  my  presence 
Unbent  your  iboughts,    ana    slackcn'd    tbem 

to  arms. 
While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 


leave 
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Soke  1.] 

Jaba.  Ob,  Marcia,   lei   me   bope    tby^  kincl 

concerns 
lod  frnile  wishes  follow  mt;  to  battle ! 
TV  £ouglit  will  giTe  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Aad  streaglh   and   weight  to   my   descending 

sinrord. 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 
Marcia.  My  pray*rs  and  wishes  always  shall 
attend 
Tbe  (riends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  of  Tirtue, 
.\Bd  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and   Cato. 
Jitba,  That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
fO  gaxe  for  ever  on  tny  godlike  father, 
Trantplaating,  one  by  one,  into  my  life, 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  him. 

Marcia,  My  father  nerer,  at  a  time  like  this. 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

Jii^  Thy  reproois  are  just, 
Ihon  Tirtuous  maid;  111  hasten  to  my  troops, 
\o<l  6re  their  languid  souls  with  Cato  s  virtue, 
(fe^er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
Tbe  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  its  just  array, 
Vnd  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  tliee. 
Ob,  lovely  maid!  then  will  I  think  on  thee ; 
And  io  the  shock  of  chai*ging  hosts,  remember 
VVbat  glorious  deeds  should  grace   the   man, 

who  hopes 
For  Marrta*s  love.  [Exii. 

Lucia.  Marcia,  you*re  too  severe: 
llottr  could  you  chide  the  young,  good-natured 

prince. 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stem  an  air; 
A  prince  that  lo'veSy  and  dotes  on  you  to  death? 
Marcia.  How,  Lucia !  wouldst  thou  have  me 
sink  away 
!■  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love, 
Woen  ev  rv  moment  Cato^s  life's  at  stake  ? 
Lucia,    VVhy  have  I  not  this  constancy  of 
mind, 
VVho  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force? 
Sure,  nature  form*d  me  of  her   soAest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
Aod  sunk  me  ev*n  below  my  own   weak  sex: 
Pitv  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart 

Marcia,  Lacia,  disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
Aod  let  me  share  thy  most  retird  distress. 
Tell  me,  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in   thee? 
Lucia:.   I   need    not  blush   to   name  them, 

when  I  tell  thee 
Tbey*re  Marcia^s  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 
Marcia.  But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  fa- 

vour^st  most? 
1  king  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  if. 
Lucia.  Suppose  Hwere  Fortius,    could  you 

blame  my  choice?  — 
Ob,  Fortius^  tbou  hast  stol^  away  my  soul! 
Mucus  is  over  warm;  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  mucb  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 
I  bear  him  -with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 
^  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

Marcia.  Aias,  poor  youth ! 
flow  will  tby  coldness  raise 
Tca^ests  and  storms  in  bis  afiBicted  bosom! 
1  dread  the  consequence. 
Luda,  Tou  seem  to  plead 
gainst  your  brother  Fortius. 

Marcia,  Lucia,  no; 
Kad  Portiitf  been  the  unsficc«ss(ul  lover, 
^  same  compassion  would  have  falFn  on  him. 
Lucia,  P<niios  himself  oft  £ills  in  tears  be- 
fore me, 


As  if  he  mottrn*d  bis  rivaPs  ill  success; 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.  So  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effect  that  it  will  have  on  Marcus. 
Was  ever  virgin  love  distressM  like  mine. 
Marcia.  Let  us  not,    Lucia,    aggravate  our 

sorrows. 
But  to  the  ffods  submit  th*  event  of  tilings. 
Our  Uves,  discolourM  with  our  present  woes. 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier 

hours. 

So  the  *pure,  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with 

stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines, 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flowV  that  on  the  border  grows. 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 

\Exeuni* 
ACT  II. 

ScsMB  L — Th^  Senate^kouse. 

Flourish,  Skmpromius,  Lucius,  and  Sena- 
tors discoi^ered, 

Sem,  Rome  still  survives  in   this  assembled 

senate. 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato*s  friends. 
And   act  like  men  who    claim   that   glorious 

title.  [Trumpets, 

Luc.  H^rk!  be  comes. 

Trumpets,  Enter  Cato,  Fortius,  and  Marcus. 

Cato,  Fathers,  we  once  agaiQ.  are  met  in 

council ; 
Caesar's  approach  has  summon^    us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold,  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes ; 
Fharsalia  ^ve  him  Rome,  Egypt  has  since 
ReceivM  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Cae- 
sar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba*s  overthrow, 
And  Scipio*s  death?  Numidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.    Tis  time  we  should 

decree 
What  course  to  take.  Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  ev*n  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,   pronounce  your  thoughts:   are  they 

still  fix'd       > 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  your   hearts   subduM   at  lengthy  and 

wrought. 
By  time  and  ill  success,  to  a  submbsion? 
Sempronius,  speaL 

Sem.  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods!  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slav'ry  or  death? 
No;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe,  break   through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd   legions,    and  charge  home 

upon  him. 
Ferhaps  some  arm,  more  ludnr  than  the  rest. 
May   reach  bis   heart,    and   nree    the    world 

from  bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise !  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help } 
Rise  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  dtisens,  - 
Or  share  their  fate;— 
To  battle! 
Great  Foropey's  shade  complains  that  we  arq 

slow; 
And  Sdpio's  ghost  walks  unreveng'd  amongst  us. 
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Calm,  Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport   tfaee   thus    beyond  the  bounds    of 

reason ; 
True  fbriitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 
That  justice  warrants,  and  tbat  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction. 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  wbat*s  your  opin- 
ion. 
Luc.    My   thoughts,    I   roust   confess,    are 

turn*d  on  peace. 
Already  have  we  shown   our  love   to  Rome, 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms ,  not  to  revenge  ourselves. 
But  free  the  commonwealth ;  when  this  end  fails, 
Arms    have  no   further   use.     Our    country^s 

cause. 
That   drew   our  swords,    now   wrests    them 

from  our  hands, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood, 
Unprofitably  sbedi     "What  men  could  do. 
Is  done  already:  heaven  and  earth  will   wit- 
ness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

CaUi.  Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident; 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault; 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils. 
Betrays  like  treason.    Let  us  shun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  aOairs 
Are  growfl  thus  desp*rate:   we  have  bulwarks 

round  u^'; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inurM  to  toil 
In  A(ric*s  heat,  and  season*d  to  the  sun ; 
Numidia^s  spacious  kingdom  lies   behind   us. 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  princess  calL 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not' distrust  the  gods; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Caesar*s  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.    ^  Twill   never  be   too    late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why   should  Rome  fall   a   moment   ere  her 

time? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  teim  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last, 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day^s  liberty: 
Ant  let  me  perish,  but,  in  Cato^s  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  Junius. 

Jun,  Fathers,  e*cn  now  a  herald  is  arrivM 
From  Caesar^s    camp,   and   with    him  comes 

old  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight :  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 
Cato,  By  your  permission,  fathers — bid  him 

enter.  \Kxit  Junius, 

Decius  was  once  my  friend,  but  other  prospects 
Rave  loosM  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to 

Caesar. 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

Enter  Dicins. 

Dec,  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato — 

Cato,  Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato*s  slaughtered  friends,  it  would  be  wel- 
come. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate? 

Dec,  My  business  is  with  Cato ;  Caesar  %^t% 
The  straits  to  which  youVe  driven ;  and,  as  he 

knows 
Cato^s  hiffh  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

C(Uo,  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictatov  this;  and  tell  hiniy  Cato 


Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  ofi&r. 

Dec,  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar; 
Her  gen'rals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more. 
Who  checkej  w^  conquests,   and   denyM  his 

triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar*s  friend? 

Co/o.  These  very  reasons  thou  hast  urgM 

forbid  h. 

Dec,   Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your 

virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life. 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship^ 
And  name  your  terms. 

CVz/o.  Bid  him  disband  his  lerions. 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty. 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  iudgment   of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dec,   Cato,   the  world  talks  loudly  of  your 

wisdom — 

Cato,  Nay,  more;   though  Cato's  voice  was 

ne'er  employed 
To  dear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 
And  strive  tu  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Dec,  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Caio,   Decius,   a  style  like   this  becomes   a 

Roman. 

Dec,  What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  foe  ? 

Caio,  Greater  than  Caesar :  he's  a  friend  to 

virtue. 

Dec,  Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  LTtica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little 'senate; 
You  donH  now  thunder  in  the  capilol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 

Cato,  Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us 

hither. 
'Tis  Caesar's  sword  has  madeRome's  senate  little, 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas!  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false,  glaring  light, 
Which    conquest    and   success   have   thrown 

upon  him; 
Didst  thou   but  view   him  right,   thou'dst  see 

him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes. 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name 

them. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  me  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes ; 
But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caesar. 

Dec.  Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to 

Caesar, 
For  all  his  gen'rous  cares  and  prolTer'd  friend- 
ship? 

CcUo,  His  dares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain : 
Presumptuous  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Woujd  Caesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends, 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  pow'r, 
By  shelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himself. 

Dec,  Your  high,   unconquer'd  heart  makes 

you  forget 
You  are  a  man.  Vou  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.    When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy. 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.     [Exit,  atiended. 

Sent,  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  m  thy  voice ;  thy  soul  breathes  libert)^. 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter^st. 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 


Scni  t]  CATO. 

£ir.  Tbe  tciiate  owns  iu  gntitade  to  Cato, 
\\\m  with  so  ffreat  a  soul' consults  its  safety, 
And  goards  our  lives,  -while  he  Deflects  his  own. 
San,  Sempronius   gives  no  tnanks  on  this 
account 
Lidas  seems  fond  of  life;  but  what  is  life? 
Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
Fmm  time  to  time,  or  gaxe  upon  the  sun; 
Th  to  he  frecu     VVhen  liberty  is  gone, 
Uk  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
Oh,  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
la  Caesar^s  bosom,   and  revenge  my  country, 
By  beav'o,  I  could  enjoy  tbe  pangs  of  death, 
Am  smile  in  agony  ! 

Imc,  Others  perhaps 
May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  teal, 
Though  *tis  not  kindledf  into  so  much  ra^e. 

Sem.  This  sober  ^^conduct  is  a>  mighty  virtue 
li  lokewarm  patriots, 

Cato.     Come,  no  more,  Sempronius; 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  ana  to  each  other. 
Lft  OS  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Sem.  Cato,  my  resenimenli 
-\re  s;icrific*d  to  Rom^ — I  stand  reproved. 
Caio,  Fathers,  'tis  time* you  come  to  a  resolve. 
Lue.  Cato,   we  all  go  into  your  opinion: 
Caesar^s  behaviour  has  convincM  the  senate, 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 
5em.  We  ought  to   hold   it  out  till  death; 
but,  Cato, 
Mj  private  voice  is  drown*d  amidst  the  senate's. 
Quo,  Then   let   us    rise,    my  friends,    and 
strive  to  fill 
Hiis  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life 
(VVhiit  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful) 
With  resolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery. 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  heav*n  may  say.  it  ought  to  be  prolongM. 
Fathers,  fareweU^-^The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  coun- 
sels.        [Exeuni  Senalors. 

Enter  JuBA. 

Jsha,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolvM, 
Tni  time  nve  belter  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword   unsheath*d,   and  turn  its  edge  on 

Caesar. 
Ju6a,  The  resolution  fits   a  Roman  senate. 
Bat,  Cato,  lend  me  for  awhile  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to 'hear  a  young  man  speak. 
%  £itber,  when,  some  days  before  his  aeath. 
Re  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
(AIm!  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near!) 
Wept  o'er  rae,  press'd  me  in  his  aged  arms; 
•W,  as  his  griefs  gave  way.  My  son,  said  he. 
Whatever  fortune  shall  befall  thy  father, 
Be  Cato's  friend ;    hell  train  thee  up  to  great 
^virtuous  deeds;  do  but  observe  him  well, 
^nlt  shun  misfortunes,   or  thoult  learn  to 

bear  them. 
CaU).  Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
^  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
"«thcav*n  thought  otherwise. 
Juba,    My  father's  fate, 
^le  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
■'fci'e  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
^ues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 
Cs/^.  It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 
^fba.  His  virtues  drew  respect  from  foreign 

climes : 
•*  kings  of  Afric  sought  hira  for  their  friend; 


Kincs  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  £une  reports 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  sun; 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appear'd, 
Loaden  with  gifls,  and  fiU'd  the  courts  of  Zama. 

Caio.  I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  great- 
ness. 

Juba,  I  do  not  mean   to   boast  his   power 

and  greatness. 
But  point  out  new  aUiances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  .Utica. 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
Th' assistance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him ; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains, 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

Caio,  And  canst  thou  tnink 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  Caesar! 
Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down 
A  vagabond  in  Afric? 

Juva,  Cato,  perhaps 
Fm  too  officious;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  1  see  such  virtue 
Anlicted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

Caio,  Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  youne  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 
These  are  not  ills ;  else  would  they  never  fall 
On  heav'n's  first  fav'rites,  and  the  best  of  men. 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden    strength,    and   throw  out  into 

practice 
Virtues  which  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Juba,  Vm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'st;    I 

pant  for  virtue; 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at  perfection. 

Caio,  Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence, 

and  toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  Learn  them  from  Cato : 
Success   and  fortune  must    thou    learn   from 

Caesar. . 

Juba,  The  best  good   fortune  that  can  fall 

on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires, 
Depends  on  Cato. 

Caio,  What  does  Juba  say? 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

Juba.  1  would  fain  retract  them. 
Give  them  me  back  again :  they  aim'd  at  nothing. 

Caio,  Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince;  make 

not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Juba,  Oh!  they're  extravagant; 
Still  let  nft  hide  them. 

Caio,  What  can  Juba  ask. 
That  Cato  will  refuse? 

Juba.  I  fear  to  name  it 
Marcia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

Cafo,  What  wouldst  thou  say? 

Juba,  Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 

Caio,  Adieu,  young  prince;    I   would   not 

hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.     Remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heav'n 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts, 
k  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 


CATO. 


But  chains,  or  conduest;   liberty,  or    deatb. 

[JSxit 

Enter  SrpHAX. 

Syph.  How's  this,  my  prince?  What,  cov- 

erM  with  confusion  ? 
You  look  as  if  yon  stem  pliilosopher 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 

Juba,  Syphax,  Fm  undone! 
•  Svph.  I  know  it  well. 

Juba,  Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

Sjrph,  And  so  will  all  mankind. 

Juba,  l*ve  open*d  to  him 
The  weakness  of  my  soul,  my  love  for  Marcia. 

Sypfu  Cato*s  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love  tale  with ! 

Juba,  Oh,  I  could  pierce  my  heart. 
My  foolish  heart! 

Syph.  Alas,  my  prince,  how  are  you  changM 

of  late ! 
Tve  known  young  Juha  rise  before  the  sun. 
To  beat  the  thicket,  where  the  tiger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts. 
iNe  seen  you, 

£v*n  in  the  Libyan  dog-days,  hunt  him  down, 
Then  charge  him  close, 
And,  stoopmg  from  your  horse, 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

Juba,  Pr*ythee,  no  more. 

Syph,  How  would  the  old  king  smile, 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp*d  with 

gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoul- 
ders! 

Jfiba,  Syphax,   this  old   man^s  talk,  though 

honey  flowM 
In  ev'ry  word,  would^ow  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeased,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever. 

Syph.  Young  prince,   1  yet  could  give  you 

good  advice; 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

Juba,  As  how,  dear  Syphax? 

SypK  Juba    commands     Numidia^s    hardy 

troops, 
Mounted  on  steeds  unusM  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  or  bits,   and  fleeter  than  the  winds : 
Give  but  the  word,  we  snatch  this  damsel  up. 
And  bear  her  o0I 

Juba,  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
Rise  up  in  man !  Wouldstthou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  mine  honour  ? 

Syph,  Gods,    I  could  tear  my  hair  to  hear 

you  talk! 
Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion;    - 
That  draws  in  raw  and  mesperienc*d  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

Juba,    Wouldst   thou    degrade   thy   prince 

into  a  ruffian? 

Syph,  The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great 

men. 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruf- 
fians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  tier  vride  empire*s  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape; 
YourScipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  yourCatos 
(The  gods  on  earth),  are  all  the  spurious  blood 
Of  vjolatecl  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

Jubft,  Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wUes. 

Syph.  Ind<?ed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know 

the  world. 


[Act.  II. 

Jubti,  If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  men 
peftidious. 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance! 
Syph,  Go,  ^o\  you're  young. 
Juba,  Gods,  must  I  tamely   oear 
This  arrogance  unanswer*d !  thour't  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor. 

Syph,  I  have  gone  too  far,  [Aside, 

Juba,  Cat)  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy 

soul. 
Syph,  I  must  appease  this  storm,  or  perisli 

111  it.  ,  [Aside, 

Young   prince,  behold    these    locks,  that  arc 

e^wn  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  bailies. 
Juba,  lliose   locks   shall   ne*er   protect   thy 

insolence. 
Syp}^  Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of 

age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  I  — 
Curse  on  the  boy !  how  steadily  he  heai*s  me ! 

[Aside, 
Juba,  Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  fore- 
fathers 
Still  stands  unfilPd,  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet  whose  head  it  shall  .^ndose. 
Thou  thus  presum'st  to  treat  thy  prince   with 

scorn? 
Sypfi,  Why  will  you   rive   my    heart  wilh 

such  expressions? 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war! 
What  arc  his  aims?  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood  in   your  defence  ? 

Juba,  Syphax,  no  more!  I  would  not  hear 

you  talk. 
Syph,  Not  hear  me  talk!   what,   when  my 

faith  to  iuba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  ouestion? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  nl  be  dumb; 
But  whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 
Juba,  Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well   into 

my  heart 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Syph,  What  greater  instance   can   I  give? 

I've  ofTer'd 
To  do  an  action  which  my  soul  abhors. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love,  at   any   price. 

Juba,  W^as  this  thy  motive?  I  have  been 

too  nasty. 
Syph,  And  'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  call'd 

me  traitor. 
Juba,  Sure  thou   mistak'st;   I    did   not    call 

thee  so. 
Syph,  You  did  indeed,  my  prince,  you  calPd 

me  traitor. 
Nay,  further,  thrcalen'd  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you   complain   to 

Cato? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacriGce 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  in  your  service  ? 

Jub€t,  Syphax,  1  know  thou  lov'st  mm;   but 

indeed 

Thy  xeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  nerfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets 

her^  • 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not: 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 


SciHi  L]  ^  CATO. 

Syph,  Beiiere  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Sy- 
pbaz  weep 
To  kfar  job  talk — but  ^\as  Avith  tears  of  joy. 
)i  e'er  Toor  fatlier^s  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Nomidia  win  be  blest  by  Cato*s  lectures. 

Jvha,  Sjrpbax,  tby  band ;  we*Jl  mutually  forget 
Tbewarratb  of  youtb,  and  frowardness  of  age: 
Tby  prince  eiteems  tby  wortb,  and  loves   tby 

person. 
ITcW  tbe  sceptre  come  into  my  band, 
Sjpbai  sbaU  stand  tbe  second  in  my  kingdom. 
Sjph.  Why  will    you   oVrwhefm  my   age 
witb  kindness? 
My  joys  grow  burdensome,  I  shanH  support  it. 
/i<6a.  oypbax,  ferewell.     TU  bence,  and  Xry 
to  find 
Some  Uest  occasion,  tbat  may  set  me  rigbt 
Ib  Cato*s  tbougfats.     IM  ralber  bave  tbat  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  tban  worlds  for  my  aamir- 

ers.  [E,riL 

Sjph.  Touog  men  soon  give,  and  soon  for- 

^         get  affronts;  ^ 

Old  age  b  MOW.  ia  both — A  false  old  trairfr! — 

These  words,  risb   boy,   may  chance   l6   dc5t 

^  thee  dear.  ;  ; 

Mr  heart  ha<f -still  some   foolish   fondness  for 

thee, 
Bot  hence,  'tis  gone!  I  give  it  to  the  winds : 
Caesar,  Tm  wholly  thine. — 

Enier  Sbmpronics. 

All  h^il,  Sempronius! 

WeU,  Cato^s  senate  is  resoWM  to  wait 

Tbe  fury  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 

Serru  Syphax,  we  both   were   on   the   verge 

of  fate; 
Ludus  declar*d  for  peace,  and  terms  were  of- 

fe/d 
To  Cato,  by  a  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Sjph.  But  bow  stands  Cato  ? 

Scnu  Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas: 
^\  hilststorms  and  tempets  thunder  on  its  brows, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
II  stands  uninoT*d,  and  glories  in  its  height: 
Sucli  is  that  haughty  man ;    his  towVing  soul, 
"^lidst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune. 
Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Caesar. 

Srph,  But  ^vbat^s* this  messenger? 

Sem.  V\e  practised  with  him, 
And  found  a  nieans  to  let  the  victor  know, 
Tkat  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
Bot  let  roe  now  examine  in  my  turn ; 
IsJuba  fix'd? 

Sjph,  Yes — but  it  is  to  Cato. 
Ne  tried  the  force  of  evVy  reason,  on   him, 
SeolhM^and  caressM;  been  angry,  soothM  again; 
Lad  safety,  iif^^  and  interest  in  his  sight ; 
But  all  are  Taifi,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Stnu  Well,    'tis    no   matter;    we   shall   do 

without  him. 
^Tpbas,  I  now  may  hope,  thou  bast  forsook 
^  Juba*s  cause,  and  wishest  Marcia  mine. 

Sjph,  IVlay    she   be  thine   as    fast  as    thou 

wouldst  have  her.  ' 

W  are  ihy  troops  prepar'd  for-  a  revolt  ? 
^Ws  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 
^  run  among  the  ranks  ? 

Sim.  All,  all  is  ready; 

^  bctious  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  spread 

^^nrars  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers: 

W  covnt  their  toilsome   marches,  long   fa- 
tigues. 


Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they^U  storm  the  senate-house. 
Sjph*  Meanwhile  Til   draw   up   my  Nutni- 

dian  troops 
Within  tbe  square,  to  exercise  their  arms, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  laugh  to  see  bow  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  ^hast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side.   ^ 

So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th*  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  througu  th*  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the   sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains 

away. 
Tbe  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  tbe  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise,  ' 
And,  smotherM  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

{ExeunL 


ACT  Ul. 

Scene  h—The  Palace* 

Enter  Marcus  and  Poktids. 

Marcy  Thanks  to  my  stars,  i  have  not  rangM 

about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend ; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Portius  to  me. 
And  early  taught  nie,  by  her  secret  force, 
Xo  love  tby  person,  ere  I  knew  thy^nerit, 
Till  what  was  instinct,  grevr  up  into  tnendship. 

Por,  Marcus,  the  friendships   of  the   world 

are  oil 
ConfedVacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure; 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis, 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  viith  life. 

Marc*  Portius,  thou  know^st  my  soul  in  all 

its  weakness; 
Then,  pr*ythee,  spare  me  on  its  tender  side; 
Indulge  me  but  in  love^  my  other  passions     > 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue*s  nicest  rules. 

Par,  When  love's  well  tiro*d,  *tis  not  a  fault 
^      to  love. 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  I  he  wise 
Sink  in  tbe  soft  captivity  together. 

Marc,  Alas,  thou  talkst  like  one  that  never 

fell 
Th*  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul. 
That  pants  and  reaches  aAer  distant  good! 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time : 
Believe  me,  Portius,  in  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a   burden; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
Tm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope,  and 

fear, 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Por,  W^hat  can  thy  Portius  da  to  give  thee 

help  ?  * 

Marc,  Portius,  thou  oH  enjoy'st  the  fair  one's 

presence ; 
Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat   of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  ber  thy  brother  languishes  to  death. 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom ; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loathes  his  food. 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,   arc   joyless 

to  him; 
Describe  his  anxious  days,  and  restless  nighta 
<Vnd  all  the  torments  that  thou  see'st  me  suffer 
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[Act  nL 


Por*  Marciu,  I   beg  thee  give  me  not  an 

office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill.    Thou  know*st  my 

temper. 
Marc,  Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my 

woes, 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows? 
Por,  Marcus,  thou  canst  not   ask  what  Pd 

refuse; 
But  here,  believe  me,  IVe  a  thousand  reasons-;— 
Marc,  ]  know  thouMt  say  my  passion's  out 

of  season, 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should   both  conspire    to  drive    it  from   my 

thoughts. 
But  whaOs  all  this  to  one  that  loves  like  me? 
O  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  His  to  love ! 
Then  wouldst  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 
Por.  What  should  I  do?  If  I  disclose  my 

passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  ehd ;  if  I  conceal  it, 
The   world   will   call  me  false   to  friend  and 

brother.  [Aside, 

Marc,  But  see,  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted 

hour. 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch. 
Enjoys   the    noon-<]ay    breexe!     Observe  her. 

Fortius ; 
That  faoH  that  shape,  those   eyes,  that  heav*n 

of  beauty ! 
Observe  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 
Por.  She  %tes  us,  and  advances  — 
Marc,  ril  withdraw, 
And  leave  you  fof  awhile.   Remember,  Fortius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

•    yExit, 
Enter  Lucia. 
Lucia,  Did  not  1  see  your   brother  Marcus 

here? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence  ? 
Por,  Oh,  Lucia,  language  is  too  famt  to  show 
His  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  be  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies! 
Lucia,  How  wilt  thou   guard  thy   honour, 

in  the  shock 
Of  love   and  friendship  ?   Think   betimes,   my 

Fortius, 
Tliink  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that   might  ensure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  destroy 

him. 
Por.  Alas,  poor  youth!    Wliat   dost  thou 

think,  my  Lucia? 
His  generous,  open,  undesigninff  heart 
Has.Degg'd  his  nval  to  solicit  K>r  him ! 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
Lucia.  No,  Fortius,   no;  I  see   thy  sister's 

*tears. 
Thy  father^s  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves : 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  heaven  I  swear. 
To   heav'n,   and   all  the    powers    that   judge 

mankind. 
Never  to  mix  my  plifhted  hands  with  thine. 
While  such  a  cloua  of  mischief  hangs  upon  us ; 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts — as  far  as  1  am  able. 
Por,  W^hat  hast  thou  said? — Fm  thunder- 
struck—recall 
Tho«c  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 


Lucia.  Has  not  the  vow  already  pass'd  my 

lips? 
The  gods  have  heard  it,  and  'tis  seai'd  in  heav'n. 
May  all  the  venseance  that  was  ever  pour'd 
On  perjur'd  heads  o'erwhelm  me  if  I  break  it! 
Por.  Fix'd  in  astonishment,  I  gase  upon  thee, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav*n, 
W^ho  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks;  a  monument  of  wrath! 
,  Lucia,  Think,  Fortius,  think  thou  see'st  thy 

dying  brother 
Stabb'd   at   his  heart,   and   all  besmear'd  with 

blood. 
Storming  at  heav'n  and  thee!  Thy  awful  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  th*  accursed  cause 
That  robs  him  of  his  son : — farewell,  my  Fortius! 
Farewell, though  death  is  in  the  word — for  ever! 
Por.  Thou  must  not  go ;  my  soul  still  hov- 
ers o*er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Lucia,  If  the  firm  Fortius  shake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers! 
Por,  'Tis  true,  unruflQed  and  serene,  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life ;  but  here 
Such  an  unlookM-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me. 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength,  I  cannot  hear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

Lucia,  What  dost  thou  say?  Not  part! 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  vow  that  I  have  made? 
Are  not  there  heavens,  and  gods,  that  thunder 

o'er  us? 
But  see,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this   way; 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.     Once  more,  farewell. 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong'st  me,  if  thou 

think'st, 
Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Maecus. 
Marc,   Fortius,  what  hopes?    How   stands 

she?  am  I  doom'd 
To  life  or  death? 

Por,  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  say? 
Marc,  Thy  downcast  looks,  and  thy   disor- 

der'd  thoughts. 
Tell  me  my  fate.    I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 
Por,  I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 
Marc,  VVhat,  does  the  barbarous  maid  in- 
sult my  heart, 
My  aching  heart,  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
Por,  Away,  youVe  too  suspicious   in    your 

griefs ; 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  Jove, 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 
Marc,  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities 


me! 


What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void  of  love  ? 
Fool  that  I  was  to  choose  so  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause ! — Compassionates  my  pains  ! 
Fr'ythee  what  art,  what  rhet'ric  didst  tnou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon? — She  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  tne  warm  returns  of  love. 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death  — 
Por.  Marcus,  no  more ;  have  I  deserv'd  this 

treatment? 
Marc.  What  have  I  said?  Oh,  Fortius,  ob 

forgive  me! 
A  soul,  exasperate  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  every  thing— iU  friend,  iUelf— but,  hah ! 

[Shouts  and  Trumpets, 
W^hat  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds 

of  war? 


Sara  2.]  CATO. 

VVbt  new  abrro? 

[^Shouts  and  Trumpets  repeated. 
Pdr.  A  second,  Jouder  yet, 
Swefls  in  the  wind,  and  comes  more  full  upon 
us. 
Marc.  Ob,  for  some  elorious  cause  to  fall 
in  battle! 
Loda,  tboa  bast  undone  me :  tby  disdain 
Hm  broke  my  beart :  *tis  death  must  give   me 

ease. 
Por.  Onick,  let  us  bence.     Wbo  knows   if 
Cato's  life 
Suads  sure  ?  Ob,  Marcus,  I  am  warm*d ;  my 

beart 
Leapt  at  tbe   trumpet^s  voice,   and  bums  for 

glory. 
\ExetinL     TrumpeiM  t^d  shouting. 
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Senu  Cato,  commit  tbese  wretcbes  to  my  care ; 
First  let  tbem  eacb  be  broken  on  tbe  rack, 
Tben,  witb  wbat  life  remains,  imtoalM.  and  left 
To  writbe  at  leisure,  round  tbe  bloody  stake; 
Tbere  let  ^em  bangv  an<l  taint  tbe   soutbem 

^  wind. 

Tbe  partnm  of  tbeir  crime  will  learn  obedience. 
Co/o.  Forbear,  Sempronius! — see  tbey  suffer 

deatb, 
But  in  tbeir  deaths  remember  they   are  men; 
Lucius,  tbe  base,  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity. 

When  by  just  vengeance  ffuilty  mortals  perish, 

Tbe  gods  iiebold  tbe  punishment  witb  pleasure. 

And  lay  tb*  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside. 

SewFi.  Cato,  I  execute  tby  will  witb  pleasure. 

'  Cato.  Mean  while,  we^u  sacrifice  to  liberty. 

Remember,  O  my  friends!  tbe  laws,  the  rights, 

ScBNB  n. — Before  the  Senates-house.         The  gen'rous  plan  of  power  deliverM  down 

Enter  Simpronivs,  a^iOi  the  Leaders  of  the  from  age  to  age  by  your  renown'd  forefathers 

Mutiny*  (r^  dearly  bought,  the  pnce  of  so  much  blood): 

-        A.  1     _^i    *!.        'A       «^  — .•  »j     «u    Ob,  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands! 
San.  At  length  the  winds   we  raud,  the  g^,'    ..    ,„J„j,  ;,  ,„  ^        ^jy^^ 

itorm  blow*  h«b!  |  Do  fiiou,  great  liberty,  inspire  our  .oul., 

b  »«rL^r-d^diS?ri;bu"'* "  "•'  ^^  -^.-V  •!-  r-  tV  posses.io„.h,ppjr. 

riU  it  bas  spent  itself  on  Caters  head. 

Mean  while.  III  herd  among  bis  ftiends,  and 

seem 
One  of  tbe  number,  that,  wbate*er  arrive, 
My  fiiends  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe. 

\Kxit. 
1  Lead.    We  are  all  safe ;  Sempromus  is 
our  friend.  \TrumpeU. 

But,  bark,  Cato  enters.  Bear  up  boldly  to  him ; 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast; 
This  day  wiO  end  our  toils. 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  ft*iend. 


Trumpets.  Re-enter  SEWiPKOtiivSf  with  CkTOf 
Luacs,  Fortius,  Marcus,  and  Guards. 

Cato.  Where  are  those  bold,  intrepid  sons 

or  war. 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  tbe  foe. 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance? 
Sem.  Curse    on    their  dastard    souls,  tbcy 
stand  astonish*d!         [Aside. 
Cato.  Perfidious  men!    And  will  you   thus 

dishonour 
Tov  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars? 
\Vlnr  could  not  Cato  fall 
HlUiout  your  guilt?  Behold,  ungrateful  men, 
Bckotd  mr  bosom  naked  to  your  swords. 
And  let  the  man  thafs  injurM  strike  the  blow. 
Wkich  of  vou  all  suspects  that  be  is  wrongM, 
Or  thinks  ne  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
'\m  1  distioffuish*d  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Soperinr  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  ? 
Psnfbl  pre-eminence! 
Sem.  Confusion  to  tbe  villains!    all  is  lost! 

[Aside. 
Cato.   Hence,   worthless  men!  hence!    and 

complain  to  Caesar, 
toQ  could  not  undergo  the  toil  of  war, 
W  hear  tbe  hardships  that  your  leader  bore. 
Luc.  See,  Cato,  see  the  unbappy  men!  they) 


Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 

[Exeunt  Cato,  etc, 

1  Lead.    Sempronius,  you  have   acted   like 

yourself. 

One  would  have  thought  you  bad  been  half 

in  earnest 
Sent.   Villain,    stand    off;    base,   grovling, 

worthless  wretches, 
Mongrels  in  faction,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors! 

2  Lead.    Nay,   now  you   carry  it  too  far, 

Sempronius ! 

Throw  off  tbe  mask,  tbere  are  none  here  but 

friends. 
Sent,  Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves 

presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  neglected  oy;  but,  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  tbem 

forth 
To  sudden  deatb. 

1  Lead.  Nay,  since  it  comes  to  this— 
Sem.  Dispatch  them  quick,   hut   first  pluck 

out  their  tongues. 
Lest  witb  tbeir  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 
[Exeunt  Guards,  with  the  Lea- 
ders of  ttie  Mutiny, 


Enter  Stprax. 

Sjph.  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  bas  provM 

abortive ; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play; 
My  troops  are  mounted; 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  fligbt, 
Well  force  the  gale  where  Marcus  keeps  hi* 

guard, 
And   hew    down   all   that    would   oppose  our 

passage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar's  cnmp. 
Sern.  Confusion!    I  have  failM  of  half  my 

purpose : 


weep; 

fear  and  remorse,  and  'sorrow  for  tbeir  crime. 
Wear  in  ev*ry  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 
Calo.  Learn  to  be  honest  men,  gire  up  your 

leaders, 
^  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 


Marda,  tbe  charming  Marcia*s  left  behind! 
Sjrph.  How!  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman*s 

slave  ? 
Sem.  Think  not  tby  friend  can  ever  feel  the 

soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love. 
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Sypbazy  I  long  to  clasp  that  Iiaugfaty  maid, 
And  bend  ber  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion: 
Wbcn  I  bave  gone  tbus  far,  Td  cast  ner   off, 
Sjrph,  "V^^bat  binders,    tben,   but   tbat  tbou 

find  bcr  out,         0 
And  burry  ber  away  by  manly  fo^gp? 

Sem,  liut  bow  to  gain  admission  iYor  access 
(s  giv'n  to  none  but  Juba  and  ber  brotbers. 
Sjph.  Tbou  sbalt  bave  Juba*s  dress  and  Ju- 

ba*s  guards; 
Tbc  doors  will  open,  wbcn  Numidia*s    prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  tbe  slaves  tbat  watcb 

tbcm. 
Sem,  Heavens,  wbat  a  tbongbt  is  tbere !  Mar- 

cia*s  my  own ! 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  witb  alixious  joy, 
Wbcn  I  behold  bcr  struggling  in  my  arms, 
Witb  glowing  beauty,  and  disorder  a  cbarms, 
Wbile  fear  and  anger,  witb  alternate  gi'ace, 
Pant  in  ber  breast,  and  vary  in  ber  face! 
Ho  Pluto  seized  off  Proserpine,  convcy'd 
To  belPs  tremendous  gloom  tb*  afTrigbted  maid ; 
Tbere  grimly  smilM,  pleasM  witb  tbe  beauteous 

prixe. 
Nor  cnvy*d  Jove  nis  sunibine  and  bis  skies. 

[^ExeunL 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Lucia  and  Marcia. 

Lucia.  Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell   me  from 

tby  soul. 
If  tliou  be!iev^st  His  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  tban  Lucia  suffers? 

Marciai  Ob,   Lucia,   Lucia,   migbt  my   big 

swoln  beart 
Vent  all  Its  ^iefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  tbce  in  sigbs,  keep  pace 
Witb  all  tby  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Lucia,   I  know  tbouVt  doomM   alike   to   be 

bclov'd 
By  Juba,  and  tby   fatber^s  friend,  Sempronius: 
liut  wbicb  of  tbese  bas   powV  to   charm   like 

Fortius  r 

Marcia.  Still  I  must  beg  tbce  not  to  name 

Sempronius. 
Lucia,  I  like  not  tbat  loud,  boistVous  man. 
Juba,  to  all  tbc  bravery  of  a  hero, 
Adds  softest  love  and  sweetness:  be,  I  own. 
Might  make  indeed  tbe  proudest  woman  bappy. 

i^ucia.  But  should   this  father   give  you    to 
'  Sempronius? 

Marcia.  I  dare  not  think  be  will :  but  if  be 

should — 
VA'Jiy  wilt  tbou  add  to  all   tbc  griefs  I  suffer, 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fancied  tortures  ? 
1  bear  tbe  sound  of  feet!  They  march  this  way ! 
Let  MS  retire,  and  try  if  wc  can  drown 
E;)ch  softer  tbought  in  sense  of  present  danger: 
Whfen  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
fn  spite  of  all  the  virtues  we  can  boast, 
Tbe  woman  tbat  deliberates  is  lost.     \E.xeunL 

JSnlcr  Semprot^'IUS,  dressed  like  JuBAt  **''^ 
^umidian  Guards. 

Scm>  Tbe  deer  is  lodgM,  Tve  tracked  bcr  to 

hrr  covert. 
Be  sure  you  mind  tbe  word,  and,  when  I  give  it, 
Rush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey, 
flow  will  tbe  young  Numidian  rave  to  see 
His  mistress  lost!  If  aught  could  dad  m)r  soul. 
Beyond  tb*  enjo3rment  of  so  brignt  a  prizci 


CATp.  [Act  IV. 

T  would  be  to  torture  tbat  young,  gay  barbarian. 
— But  bark!  what  noise!   Death  to  my  hopes! 

his  be, 
Tis  Juba^s  self!  there  is  but  one  way  leA — 
He  must  be  murdered,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  bis  guards. 

Enter  Juba,  tvith  Guards. 

Juba.  Wbat  do  I  see  ?  Who's  this  tbat  dares 

usurp 
Tbe  guards  and  habits  of  Numidia*s  prince? 
Sem.  One  tbat  was  bom  to  scourge  tby  ar- 
rogance, 
Presumptuous  youth! 

Juba.  Wbat  can  this  mean?  Sempronius! 
Sem.  My   sword   shall   answer  thee.    Have 

at  thy  heart. 
Juba.  Nay,'  then,  beware   tby    own,   proud, 

barbarous  man. 
{^Thejr  fig  fit;  Sempronius  falls. 
Sem.  Curse  on  my  stars!  Am  1  tben  doomed 

to  fall 
By  a  boy*s  hand,  disHgurM  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  lor  a  worthless  woman? 
Gods,  Pm  distracted!  this  my  close  of  life! 
Oh,  for  a  peal  of  thunder,  tbat  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heav'n,  and  Cato  tremble ! 

[Dies. 
Juba.  Witb  wbat  a  spring  bis  furious  soul 

broke  loose, 
And  lefi  tbe  limbs  still  quivVingon  the  ground! 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

\Exit  Juba ;  his  Guards  taking 
those  of  Sempronius  as  Pri- 
soners. 


Enter  LucfA  and  Marcia. 

Lucia.  Sure  *lwas  tbe  dash  of  swords ;  my 
troubled  beart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  evVy  sound. 
Oh,  Marcia,  should  tby  brotbers,  for  my  sake — 
1  die  away  witb  horror  at  tbe  thougbt! 

Marcia.  See,  Lucia,  see !  here's  blood !  here's 

blood  and  murder! 
Ha !  a  Numidian !  Heav'n  presen'e  tbe  prince ! 
Tbc  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the    garment. 
But,  afa !  death  to  my  sight!  a  diadem. 
And  royal  robes!  O  goos!  'tis  be,  'tis  he! 
Juba  lies  dead  before  us! 

Lucia.  Now,   Marcia,   now    call   up   to  tby 

assistance 
Tby  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind  ; 
Tbou  c&nst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial. 
Mcwcia.  Lucia,  look  tbere,   and  'wonder   at 
my  patience; 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and   beat  my  breast. 
To  rend  my  beart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted:* . 
Lucia,  VVbat  can  I   think,  or   say,  to   give 

thee  comfort? 
Marcia.  Talk  not  of  comfort ;  'tis  for  lighter 

ills: 
Behold  a  sight  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  Juba,   unperceived, 

I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  tbe  panes  and  fury  of  despair; 
Tbat  man,  tnat  best  of  men  deserv'd  it  from  me. 
Juba.  Wbat  do  I  bear?   and  wa«  tbe  false 

Sempronius 


ksst  2.] 
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Tkl  best  of  men?  Ob,  had  I  hWn   like  him, 
SaA  could  haTe   been   thus    mouraM,   I   had 
been  happy.  \^jisidtf, 

Marcta,  Tis  not  in  fate  to  ease  my  torturM 
breast 
Ob,  be  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms! 
Wbalerer  maid  could  vrish,  or  man    admire : 
Odigbl  ofevVy  eye;  when  he  appeared, 
\  se(Tet  pleasure   gladden^  all  toat  saw  him. 
Oil,  Juba,  Juba ! 
Juka,  What  means  that  Yoice?  Did  she  not 
call  on  Juba?  [Aside, 

Marda,  He^s  dead,  and  never  knew  how 
much  I  lov^d  him; 
Lada,  vrho  knows  but  his  poor,  bleeding  heart, 
.\Hiidst  its  agonies,  remembered  Marda, 
\md  tbe  last  words  he  utterM  called  me  cruel! 
Alas!  be  knew  not,  hapless  youth,  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba ! 

Juba.  Where  am  I?  Do  I  live?  or  am  indeed 
WbatBfarcia  thinks?  All  is  Elysium  round  me! 

[Aside, 
Marcia,  Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov*d 
of  men, 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus — 
Juba,  See,  Marcia,  see, 

[Throwing^  himself  be/ore  her, 
Tbe  happy  Juba  lives !  he  lives  to  catch 
Tbal  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
NMth  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness   of  love. 

Marcia,  With  pleasure  and  amase  I  stand 
transported ! 
Iftbou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there? 

Juba,  A  wretch, 
DtsgaisM  like  Juba  on  a  curs*d  design. 
I  could  not  bear 

To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
BqI  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee ; 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once. 
Am  rapt  with  joy,  to  see  my  Marcia*s  tears. 

Marcia.  Fve  been  surprisM  in  an  unguarded 
hour, 
Bol  must  not  now  go  back ;  the  love,  that  lav 
Half-smotber^d  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
iu  weak  restraints,  and  bums  in  its  full  lustre. 
I  canoot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

Juba.  My  joy,  my  best  belov'd,  my  only  wish ! 
Uow  shall  I  speak  the  transpoii  of  my    soul? 

Marcia^  Lucia,  thy  arm.  Lead  to  my  apart- 
ment. 
^%  prince !  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said, 
^t  fate  has  virrested  the  confession  from  me ; 
^lo  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour. 
^  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee, 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[E.veuni  Marcia  and  Lucia, 

Juba.  I  am  so  blest,  I  fear  *tis  all  a  dream, 
fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends   for  all 
i^T  past  unkindness:  I  absolve  my  stars. 
^^  kat  though  Numidia  add  her  conquered  towns 
^  provinces  to  swell  the  victor^s  triumph, 
J«ba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine: 
^  Caesar  have  the  world,  if^  Marcia^s    mine. 


That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd 

of  patriots. 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  seal  transported. 
And  virtuous  evVi  to  madness — 

Cctio.  Trust  me,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes. 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  1  am  surprisM  at  nothing. 
— Oh,  Lucius,  1  am  sick  of  this  bad  world! 
The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 


But 


see 


what   means 


Enter  Portius. 

where  Fortius   comes 
this  haste? 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  changed? 

Por.  My  heart  is  griev'd: 
I  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict'  my  father. 
Cato,  Has  Caesar  shed  more  Roman  blood? 
Por.  Not  so. 
The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  square 
He  exercisM  his  troops,  the  signal  giv*n, 
Flew  ofT  at  once  witn  his  Numidian  horse 
To  the  south  gate,   where  Marcus  holds  the 

watch ;  • 

I  saw,  and  calPd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain: 
He  tossM  his  arm  aloA,  and  proudly  told  me. 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 
Caio.  Periidious  man!  But   haste,   my  son, 

and  see 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Romanes  part. 

[E.rit  Poriius, 
ard  upon  me : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force :  the  conquer  d  world 
Is  Caesar*s!  Cato  has  no  business  in  iU 

Luc,  While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice 

reign, 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato^s  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Caio,  Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell 

the  number 
Of  Caesar*s  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant? 
Luc,  The  victor  never  will  impose  on*  Cato 
l.-ngeoVous  terms.     His  enemies  confess  • 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar*s. 

Caio.  Curse  on  his  virtues!   tbeyVe  undone 

his  country. 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason — 
But  see  voungJuba;  the  good  youth  appears. 
Full  of  the  f uilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects ! 


Luc,  Alas,   poor   prince!    his   fate    deserves 

compassion. 

Enter  Juba. 

Juba,  I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

Cato,  What's  thy  crime? 

Juba,  Vm  a  Numidian. 

Cato,  And  a  brave  one   too. 

Roman  soul. 

Juba,  Hast    thou    not    heard 

countrymen? 

Cato,  Alas,  younff  pnnce! 
Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  ev*ry  soil. 


Thou   hast   a 
of  my   false 


[Exit,  The  product  of  all  climes — Rome  has  its  Caesars. 


^H£  U. — Before  the  Palace,    A  March 
at  a  Distance. 

Enter  Cato  and  Lucius. 

Uc  1  sUad  astonished !     Whaf,  the   bold 
SemproniuSy 


Juba,  n^is  genVous  thus  to  comfort  the  <lis- 

tress*d. 

Cato,  Tis  just  to  give   applause   where  His 

deserved : 
lliy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  torturM  in  the  furnace, 
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Comes  out  more  brigfaf,  and  bring*  forth  aD 

iu  weight. 

"Enter  Portids. 

Por,  Misfortune    on   misfortune!   grief  on 

grief! 
My  brother  Marcus — 

Calo,  Ha!  what  has  he  done? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post?  Has  he  gir^n  way? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass? 

Por,  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met 

him 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers, 
Breathless   and   pale,  and    cover*d    o*er    with 

wounds. 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful   friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes, 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
OppressM  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  felL 

Colo,    Fm  satisfyM. 

Por,  Nor  did  he  fall,  before 
His  sword  had  pierc*d  through  the  fiilse  heart' 

of  Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.     I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pang^of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Cato,  Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has  done 

his  duly. 
— ^Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  you  place 
His  um  near  mine. 

Por,  Long  may  they  keep  asunder! 

Luc,  Oh,  Cato,   arm  thy   soul  with   all  its 

patience ; 
See  where  the  corpse  ofthy  dead  son  approaches ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarm*d, 
Have  gatberM  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

Dead  March,    Cato  meets  Oie  Corpse,  Lu- 
cius, SeneUors,  Guards,  etc,  €Utending, 

Cato,  Welcome,   my   son!     Here   lay  him 

down,  my  friends. 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody    corse,  and   count   those  glorious 

wounds. 
— H|gW  beautiful  is  death,  when  earnM  by  virtue ! 
Who  would  not  be  thai  youth  ?  What  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country! 
— Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my 

friends  ? 
I  should  have  blushM  if  Cato^s  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourishM  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  tliy  own  when  Rome  demands  it. 
VVhen  Rome  demands;  but  Rome  is  now  no 

more. 
Oh,  liberty!  oh,  virtue!  oh,  vny  country! 
Juba,  Behold  that  upright  man!  Rome  fills 

his  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow*d  not  oVr  his  own  dear 

son.  [Aside, 

Cato,  Whate*er  the  Roman  virtue  has  subdu*d. 

The  sun^s  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are 

Caesar^s  : 
For  him  the  sclf-devotcd  Dccii  died, 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquerM : 
yyu  Fompey  fought  for  Caesar.   Oh,  my  friends, 
|k»v  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire,  falPn !  Oh,  curs*d  ambition ! 
Fallen  into  Caesar^s  hands !  Our  great  forefathers 
Had  leA  him  nought  to  conquer  out  his  country. 
Juba,  W^hile  Cato  lives,  Caesar  will  blush 

to  see 
Mankind  enslav*d,  and  be  ashamM   of  empire. 


[Act  V. 

Caio,    Caesar  ashamM!    Has  he  not  teen 

Pharsalia ! 

Luc,  *Tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  us. 

Cato,  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me;    Fm   out 

of  danger: 
Heaven  vrill  not  leave  me  in  the  viclor*s  hand. 
Caesar  shall  never  say,  he  conqucr*d  Cato. 
But  oh,  my  friends !  your  safety  lUls  my  heart 
W^ith    ansious    thoughts;  a   thousand  secret 

terrors 
Rue  in  my  soul.    How  shall  I  save  my  inends  ? 
Tis  now,  O  Caesar,  1  begin  to  fear  thee ! 

Luc,  Caesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Cato,  Then  ask   it,  I  conjure  you;  let  hira^ 

know 
WhateVr  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him— • 
That  1  myself,  vrith  tears,  request  it  of  him — 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunishM. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  ^^^e. 
Should  1  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror? — 

Juba*  If  I  forsake  thee 
Whilst  I  have  life,  may  heaven  abandon  Juba ! 

CiUo,  Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright. 
Will  one   day   make   thee   great;    at    Rome, 

hereafter, 
n*will  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato*s  friend. 
Fortius,  draw  near:  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engagM  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Wrestling  with   vice  and  faction:    now  thou 

seest  me 
Spent,  overpowered,  despairing  of  success ; 
Let  me  advise  tliee  to  retreat  oetimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field; 
Where  the  great  Censor  toiPd  with  his  own 

hands, 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  blessed 
In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life; 
There  live  retir'd,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome ; 
Content  thyself  to  he  obscurely  good. 
W^hen  vice  prevails,   and   impious   men  bear 

sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Por,  I  hope  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius  that  he  scorns  himself. 

Cato,  Farewell,  my  friends!  If  there  be  any 

of  you. 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency, 
Know  there  are  ships  prepared,  by  my  command, 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wishM-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  foryou  ? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.  Once  more,  farewell ! 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shi^U  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore. 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  a|i^roach  us  more. 

[Pointing  to  his  dead  Son, 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd, 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expir'd. 
Shall  know   he    cortquer'd.     The    firm    patriot 

there, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his   care, 
Though  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crost. 
Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labour  was  not  lost. 

[bead  March,    Exeunt  in  fu- 
nercd  Procession, 

ACT  V. 
Sc£NB  I. — A  Chamber, 
Cato  solus,  ^sitting  in  a  thoughtful  Posture  .* 
in  his  Hand,  PlaioU  Book  on  the  Immor- 


CATO. 


Semi] 

ItaXnff  of  ^  SouL    A  drawn   Sword  on 

Ae  Table,  bjr  him, 

Caio.  It  must  be   so-— Plato   thou  reason^st 
wcU  — 
Dttwbence  tLis  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
TUs  loDginff  after  immortality? 
Or  whence  wis  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  £iliiog  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  00  herself  and  startles   at  destruction  ? 
Tu  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
Tb  bear'n  iUelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  iotimates  eternity  to  man. 
ElernitT!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
TbDogh  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Tkroogk  what  new  scenes   and  changes  must 

we  pass? 
Tke  wide,  the   unbounded  prospect  lies  be- 
fore me : 
Bat  fhadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  1  hf  Id.     If  there^s  a  power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Tkrough  all   her  works),    he  must  delight  in 

Tirtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
Bat  when,  or  where?— this  world  was  made 

for  Caesar: 
fni  vreary  of  conjectures— this  must  end  them. 

f  Laying  his  Htuid  on  his  Sword, 
doubly  armM:    my  death  and  life, 
Mj  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
Tbu  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
Bat  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence^  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fa<&  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
Bit  thou  shah  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
l^ahort  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and^the  crush  of  worlds. 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hanffs  upon  me  ? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses  ? 
Natore,  oppressM  and  harrass^  out  with  care, 
Siob  down  to  rest    This  once  Til  favour  her, 
That  my  awaken*d  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Rcaew*d  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life. 
As  o£r*nng  (it  for  heav  n.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Oiiinrb  man's  rest,  Cato  knows  neither  of  them, 
UiffVent  in  bis  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

Enter  Portius. 

Bat,  ha!   who^s  this?  my  son!   Why  this  in- 
trusion ? 
Woe  not  mv  orders  that  I  would  be  private? 
Why  am  I  4i<obey*d? 
Aw*.  Alas,  mv  father! 
^'hat  means  Im  sword,  this  instrument  of 

^cath  ? 
^  ne  convey  it  hence. 
Gitfo.  Rash  youth,  forbear! 
^r.  Oh,  let    the  prayers,  th*  entreaties  of 

your  Ihends, 
'W  tears,    their  common   danger,    wrest  it 

from  you! 
Gi^  Wooldst  thott  betray  me?    Wouldst 
thou  give  me  up 
I  i^^  a  captive,  into  Caesar^s  bands? 
>  *^  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father, 
•  w  bow,  young  man — 

hr.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me; 
^  bow,  rd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 
S^'  *ris  well!  again  Pm  master  of  mysel£ 
'  ^)  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
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And  bar  each  avenue ;  thy  gath*rine  fleets 
Overspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  evry  port; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  tty  hopes. —  ^  » 

Por,  [Kneeling^  Oh,  sir!  forgive  your  son, 
Whose  grief  haii^s  heavy  on  hira.     Oh,   my 

father! 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  eW  shall  call  you  so?  Be  not  displeased. 
Oh,  be  not  angry  with  me  whilst  1  weep. 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseecn-you 
To  quit  the  ^Ireadful  purpose  of  your  soul! 
Cato,  Thou  bast  been  ever  good  and  duti- 
ful [Embracing  him, 
yVeep  not,  my  son,  all  will  be  well  again; 
The  righteous  gods,   whom  i  have  sought  to 

please. 
Will  succour  Cato,  and  preserve  his  children. 
Por,  Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  droop- 
ing heart 
Cato,   Portius,  thou  may^st  rely   upon    my 

conduct : 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see^if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  fi*iends ;  see  them  embark'cl. 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 
My  soul  is  quite  weighM   down    with   care, 

and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 
Por,  My  thouffhts  are  more   at  ease,    my 

neart  revives —     [ExitCatu, 

EnUr  Marcia. 

Oh,  Marcia !  Oh,  my  sister,  still  there's  hope 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 
He  is  retir'd  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts    full    of  peace.— He   has   dispatchM 

me  hence 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  composM, 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slum- 
bers. [ExiL 
Marcia,  Oh,  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard 

the  just, 
Watch  round  his  couch  and  soften  his  repose. 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams;  remember  all  his  virtues. 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care ! 

Enter  Lucia. 

Lucia,  W^here  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where 

is  Cato? 

Marcia,  Lucia,    speak    low,    he    is   retir'd 

to  rest 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gentle  dawning  hope 
Rise  in  my  soul— We  shall  be  happy  still. 

Lucia,  Alas,  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato ! 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought  1  tremble! 
Cato  is  stem  and  awful  as  a  god; 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness,  that  he  never  felt 

Marcia,  Though  stem  and  av^l  to  the  foes 

of  Rome, 
He  is  all  goodness.  Lucia,  always  mild; 
Compassionate  ana  gentle  to  his  friends; 
FilTa  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  bestl 
The  kindest  father;  I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 

Hucia,  Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us 

blest 
But  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts? 
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Who    knows    how   yet   he   may    dispose   of 

^Porlius, 
Or  how  he  has  determine  of  thyself? 

Marcia,  Let  him  hut  live,    commit  the  rest 

to  heav^o. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc,  Sweet  are  the    slumbers   of  the    Tir- 

tuous  man! 
Oh,  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  father; 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul, 
And  hears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind,  refreshing  sleep  is  falPn  upon  hini: 
1  saw  him  stretch d  at  ease;  his  fancy  lost 
In  pleasing  dreams ;  as  I  drew  uear  his  couch, 
He  srailM,   and  cried,   Caesar,   thou   canst  not 

hurt  me. 
Marcia,   His   mind  still  labours  with  some 

dreadful  thought. 


J 


[Act  V. 


Enter  JuBA. 

Juha,   Lucius,    the   horsemen    are    return^ 

from  viewing 
llie  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  bourns  march ; 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
"W^e  ken  them  from  afar;  the  setting  sun 
Plays    on   their  shining   arms    and    burnished 

helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 
Luc,  Marcia,  *lis  time  we  should  awake  thy 

father. 
Caesar  is  still  disposed  to  eive  us  terms. 
And  waits  at  distance  till  be  hears  from  Cato. 

Enter  Fortius. 

Fortius,   thy  looks  speak  somewhat-  of  impor- 
tance. 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  Methinks  I  see 

Unusual  gladness  sparkle  in  thy  eyes. 
Por,  As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 

My  father^s  friends,  imjpatient  for  a  passage, 

Accuse  the  lingVing  winds,  a  sail  arrived 

fVom  Pompey  s  son,  who,  through  the  realms 

of  Spain, 

Calls  out  for  Tcngeance  on   his  father's  death, 

.And  rouses  the. whole  nation  up  to  arms. 

Were   Cato  at  their  head,   once  more  might 

Rome 

Assert  her  rights,   and  claim  her  liberty. 

\A  groan  is  heard. 

But,   hark!    what   means    that    groan?- — Oh, 

give  nie  way. 

And   let   me   fly    into   my  father's  presence! 

\i:.xit. 
Luc.  Cato,   amidst   his  slumbers,   thinks  on 

Rome, 

And,  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul. 

Mourns    o'er   his    country.  —  Ha !     a    second 

groan — 

Heav*n  guard  us  all! 

Mar.  Alas,  'tis  not  the  voice 

Of  one  who  sleeps^  'lis  agonizing  pain — 

Tis  death  is  in  tnat  sound — 

Reenter  Fortius. 
Por.  Oh,  sight  of  woe! 


Oh,  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass! 
Cato  has  falPn  upon  his  svrord— 

Luc,  Oh,  Fortius, 
Hide  all  the  horrors  of  the  mournful  tale, 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 
Por,  Pve  rais'd  him  up. 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair;  where,  pale  and 

faint. 
He   gasps    for  breath,    and  as  liis    life  flows 

from  him. 
Demands   to    see   his   friends.      His    servants, 

weeping. 
Obsequious  to  his  order,  bear  him  hither! — 
Mar,  Oh,  heav'n !  assist  me  in  this  dreadful 

hour, 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  father! 

Cato  brought  on  in  a  Chair, 

Juba,  These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits, 

O  Caesar! 
Luc,  Now  is  Rome  fall'n  indeed! 
CcUo,  Here  set  me  down — 
Fortius,    come  near  me — Are  my  friends  em- 

bark'd? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain — 
Oh,    Lucius,   art  thou,  here? — Thou   art   too 

food — 
ship  live  between  our  chil- 
dren— 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Marcia,  my  daughter — 

Oh,  bend  me  forward ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd. 
Would   not  have  match'd  his   daughter  witb 

a  king-^  , 
But  Caesar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  dis- 
tinction— 
I'm  sick  to  death— ^h,  when  shall  I  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  th'  abode  of  guilt  and 

sorrow ! 
And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  lieht  breaks  iu 
On  my  departing  soul.     Alas,  I  fear 
Fve  been   loo   hasty!  —  Oh,  ye  powers,   that 

search 
The    heart    of  man,    and   weigh   his    inmost 

thoughts. 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not — 

The  best  may  err,    but  you  are  good,    and 

Oh!-  "         [/)/„. 

Por,  There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever 

warm'd 
A  Roman  breast:— Oh,  Cato!  oh,  my  friend! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observ'u. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  Caesar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand, 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath: 
Cato,  though  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From   hence,   let  fierce  contending  nations 

know. 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow: 
'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives   up  Rome  a  prey  to  Rom^n  arms; 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife, 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Cato's  life. 

\Exeunt, 


ActL  SciNil.} 
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WlUUB  CojioastS*   deMesded  firoAi   th*   Congrevea  in  Suflordahirvy    who   trcce   thflr    ueettfy   u  far  l>aek  •« 

yhn  Ikt  coB^aesi;  first    law  ikm  lifht  at  BartUa,  near  Leeda,    Yorkahire,    167^.      He  was  edocatrd  first  al  Kilkenny; 

■d  aftcrvard*  s*Bt  to  the  nntveraaty  in  Dablin,  under  the  direcUna  of  Dr.  AaUc.    His  father,   who  was  onlj  a  joonger 

kotbcr,  and  proridcd  for  in  the  array  hy  a  eommlssioa    on    the  Irish  eatabliahment.    had  been  compelled  to  tfnderuke 

a  iaaracj  thither  la  consequence  of  his  command,    being  deatrona  hia  atudj  ahoold  be  directed  to  profit  as  well  as  im- 

fmtmtat,    sent  him  over  to  England,     and   placed   him    at  the  age  of  16    a*  student  in  the  Temple.      Here   he   lived 

tir  teveral  jears«    httt  with  verj  Ihlle  attention  to  statutes  or  reports.      Hit  disposition    to   become  an  author  appeared 

ntftmlji  JobnsoB  saya«  "Among  all  the  efTorls  of  earlj  geniiu,  which  literary  bistorj  records,  1  donbt  whether  any 

Sir  cso  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the  comtoon  limits  of  nature  than  the  plars  of  Congrere."     His  first  dramatic 

laUer  was  n#  OUt  Bmiektimr,    acted  in  1695,     This  piece  introduced  him  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  Maceenas  of  the  age, 

«bs>  dcdrens  of  raising  so  promising  a  genius  abore  the  necessitr  of  too  hasty  productiuna,  made  htm  one  of  the  com> 

■iariaafTi  for  licencing  hackney<-coeclie«.  He  soon  after  bestowed  upon  bim  a  place  in  the  Pipcnoffice,  with  one  in  the 

CaHasM  of  600  poondi  a  year.  1694  Congreve  produced  Tha  Douhle  DeaUr,    The  next  year,  when  Belterton  opened  the 

anr  Tbcaire  in  L(iacola's>Inn  Fields*    he  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Lov  for  Love.      The   Biographia  Dramatica   says, 

*Tkis  act  with  so  much  success,    that   they  immediately    oi'ered   the    author   a  share    in  the  profits   of  the  houac,    on 

aaaditisn  tX  bis  foraisbiitg  them  with  one  play  yearly.     This  offer  he  accepted :    but  whether  through  indolence  or  that 

carrcctacas  which  he  looked  on  aa  srceaaary  io  his  works,    his    Mourning    Hrid*    did   not   come    out  till  1697,   nur  his 

Waj  ^A$  9F'«rld  till  two  years  alter  that."      He    had    been    invoUed  io  a  long  contest  with   Jeremy  Collier,    a  fu- 

risw  and  im^ocnblc  noo-)Mror,  who  published  A  Short  Kietv  of  tht  Immorality  and  P^ufanemoo  of  tho  SnftUh  Sutgt, 

m  vkieb  he  had  rery-  sercrelj  attacked  some  of  Congreve's  pieces :    this,    added   to    the    ill   soccesa    his    ^^oy    of  tkf 

Jftid,  though  «a  exceeding  good  comedy,  met  with,  completed  his  disgust ;    and  he  made  a  resolution  of  never  more 

vritiag  for  Ike  stage.  Johnson  says,  "At  last  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Coll'er  lived  io  see  the  reward  of  his  l.ibour  in  the 

rtiWaatien  of  the  theatre."  lni7l4,CongreTe  was  appointed  Commiaaioner  of  Wine  Licences,  and  17.  Deo.  aameyear  waa  no- 

uktUi Secretary  of  Jamaica,  making  altogether  a  yearly  income  of  laoo  pounds.  Johnson  ssys,   "Hishonours  were  yet  far 

greater  than  his  profits.  £very  vrriier  mentioned  him  with  respect ;  and,  among  other  tcatimonies  to  his  merit,  tfteele  made 

him  the  patron  of  hia    MiactUoHy,    and  Pope  inscribed  to  him  his  Translation  of  the  Iliad.    But  he  treated  the  Muses 

viih  iagrsbtode;  for,  having  long  conTcrsed  familiarly  wilh  the  great,    he  wished  to  be  considered   rather  as  a  man  of 

fiabiwB  than  of  wit )  and,  when  he  received  a  visit  from  Voltsire,   diagotted  him  bpr  the  despicable  foppery  of  desiring 

Is  ks  eenaidercd  not  as  aa  nuthMr  but  a  geatjemaa;  to    which  the  Frenchman  replied,    'If  he  had  been  only  a  gentie- 

aaa,   be  shoold  not  have  come  to  visit  him. '  **       He  died    at   his    house  in  Surrey-  Strett,     in  the  Strand,    January  %^ 

ija.     Oar   llmils   will    not    ajlow    us  to  giye  Johnson's  account  of  this  author ;    but  trcrr  ono  agrees  iia    considering 

kia  svpritingly  eminent  hi  his  Theatrical  pieces;     at  the  ssme  time,    when  ho  quitted  this  tract,   he  evidently  failed; 

sad,  shheogh  hie  Miscellaneous  Pucms  will   ever  maintsin  a  respectable  place  in  British  litcrntttre,   hia  ciown  was  too 

dssely  wreathed  for  those  to  add  one  leaf  to  his  poetical  fame. 
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Aeno  al  Ltoeola's-IaB  Fields.  1697.  This  is  the  only  Tragedy  onr  author  ever  wrote ,  and  it  met  with  more 
MS  than  any  of  his  other  pieces*  Although  Dr.  Johnson  accuaea  it  of  bombaat  and  want  of  rea|  nature;  not> 
wiibsf  din|  Dibdin  sjiys,  that  it  is  overcharged  with  imagery,  aa  hia  comediea  are  v^th  point,  and  if  we  try  to  con- 
orive  it,  it  u  with  an  aching  imagination,  that  may  rsise  astonishment,  but  must  destroy  pleasure;  it  is  to  be  con- 
ndcrsd  thai,  **  tho  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenay  rolling,"  in  embodying  '*airy  nothing,"  rai«es  hia  mind  so  high  above 
<k<  tbiBgs  of  this  vrorld  in  bis  look  "from  earth  to  heaven,"  thst  his  concepltona  appear  too  bold  for  a  cool,  eriii4iis<- 
ie{  fCBms.  It  is  certain,  that  the  language  of  passion,  in  real  life,  is  buist«:rous  and  elevated  ;  and,  in  persons  of  a 
ccrtsia  cast,  msy  go  a  alcp  farther  than  what  in  cooler  moments  would  appear  simple  nature  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson's  criti. 
cita  is  evidently  anprepared,  for  he  ssys  himself,  he  had  not  read  Congrevo's  plsys  for  many  yeira.  Could  the  great 
oiiic  havf  been  leased  by  the  same  feelings  that  actuated  Congreve  in  conipusing  his  tragedy,  it  Is  very  sure,  he 
wald  aot  have  pronounced  so  severe  a  sentence.  We  have  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  call  in  question  the  opinions 
af  as  grest  a  man  as  Johnson  on  this  plsy;  knowing  his  attention  ivas  entirely  directed  to  chasten  the  taste  of  the  agef 
^  ve  do  think  (if  we  can  judge  by  our  own  feelings),  that  he  must  have  felt  a  secret  delight  himself  in  reading  this 
P*(cs;  and  hope  vre  do  nut  overstep  ihe  bounds  of  modesty  in  declaring  the  story  to  be  extremely  plessing,  afTecting, 
aad  wall  told;  the  language,  although  extremely  elevated,  may  be  allowed  to  be  this  aide  of  bombaat,  expirsaing  the 
HfU  perhaps  in  aa  impassioned  manner;  bnl  we  believe  not  beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  nature;  and  will  content 
Ivea  wilh  sometimes  being  m»lon»*hod  for  pU»t»mre,     Dr.  Johnson    declares,    that,     *'  If  he  were    to  aelect  from  the 


dis 


is  mses  of  lingliah  poetry  the  most  poetical  paragraph,  he  knows  not  whsl  he  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in 
tragedy  ("No,  all  is  hush'd,  and  still  aa  dealh^'tis  dreadful!"  to:  "Thy  voicfmy  own  affrighu  me  with 
^  ccboaa !  *)  Johnson  continues,  **  He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers  of  a  poet;  he  feela 
fW  be  remembers  to  have  felt  before;  but  he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of  sensibility;  he  recogiusea  •  familiar 
**f»  ^ot  meeu  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty,  and, enlarged  tyilh  majesty^. 
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ACT  I. 
ScSRB  I. — A  Room  of  Stale, 
^  Curtain   rising  stowly  to  soft  Music, 
discovers  AlMERIA  in  Mourning,   Leono- 
iU  (vaiting:      Almeria    rises  and   conies 
/ortPord. 

Mm.  Music  Las  cbantts  to  tooth  a  savage 
breast, 
T«  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  kAoUed  oak. 
^^  read  that  tbings  inanimate  have  movM, 
Aad,  as  with  liTing  souIs»  iuiTe  been  informM, 
*f  magic  numbers  and  persnasire  sound. 
^^^^  tbeo  am  I?  Am  I  more  senseless  grown 


Than  trees  or  flint?  O,  force  of  constant  woe! 
Tis  not  in  harmony  to  calm  ray  griefs. 
Anselrao  sleeps,  and  is  at  peace;  last  night 
The  silent  tomb  receivM  the  good  old  king; 
He  and  his  sorrows  now  are  safely  lodged 
Within  its  cold,  but  hospitable  bosom.    . 
Why  am  not  I  at  peace? 

Leon,  Dear  madam,  cease, 
Or  moderate  your  grief;  there  is  no  cause — 

Aim,  No  cause!  Peace,  peace!  there  is  eter 

nal  causci  t 

And  misery  eternal  will  succeed. 
Thou  canst  not  tell— thou  hast  indeed  no  eairsc* 
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Leon.  BelieTe  me,  madam,  I  lament  Anselmo, 
And  always  did  compassionate  his  fortune: 
HaTe  often  wept,  to  see  how  cruelly 
Your  father  kept  in  chains  his  fellow  king: 
And  ofl  at  nigot,  when  all  have  been  retired, 
flaTC  stoPn  from  bed,  and  to  his  prison  crept, 
Where,  while  his  gaolor  slept,  I  through  tiie 

grate 
HaTe  softly  whisperM,  and  inquirM  his  health. 
Sent  in  my  siffhs  and  prayers  for  his  deliverance ; 
For  sighs  ana  pray Vs  were  all  that  I  could  offer. 

Aim,  Indeed   thou  hast  a   soft  and   gentle 

nature. 
That  thus  could  melt  to  see  a  stranger^s  wrongs. 
O,  Leonora,  hadst  thou  known  Anselmo, 
How  would  thy   heart  have  bled  to  see  his 

sufTrings ! 
Thou  hadst  no  cause  but  general  compassion. 

Leon.  Love  of  my  royal  mistress  gave  me 

cause, 
My  loTC  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him ; 
For  I  had  heard  that  when  the  chance  of  war 
Had  blessM  Anselmo^s  arms  with  victory. 
And  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  Held,  and  you. 
The  glory  of  tie  whole,  were  made,  the  prey 
Of  his  success, 

He  did  endear  himself  to  your  affection. 
By  all  the  worthy  and  indulgent  ways 
His  most  industrious  goodness  could  invent; 
Proposing,  by  a  match  between  Alphonso, 
His  son,  the  brave  Yalencian  prince,  and  you, 
To  end  the  long  dissension,  and  unite 
The  jarring  crowns. 

Ahn.  Why  was  I  carried  to  Anselmo^s  court? 
Or  there,  why  was  I  us'd  so  tenderly? 
Why  not  ill  treated,  like  an  enemy  r 
For  so  my  father  would  have  us*d  his  child. 
O,  Alphonso,  Alphonso! 

Devouring  seas  have  wasVd  thee  from  my  sight. 
No  time  shall  rase  thee  from  my  memory; 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument: 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interred;  there,  there, 
Thy  dear  resemblance  is  for  ever  fixM; 
My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still,  though  lost! 

Leon.  Husband!   O,  heavens! 

Aim.  Alas!  What  have  I  said? 
My  grief  has  hurryM   me  beyond  all  thought 
I  would  have  kept  that  secret;  though  i  know 
Thy  love   and  faith  'to   me  deserve  all  confi- 
dence. 

Leon.  W^itness  these  tears-^ 
The  memory  of  that  brave  prince  stands  fair 
In  all  report — 

And  I  have  heard  imperfectly  his  loss; 
But  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  past, 
I  never  did  presume  to  ask  the  story. 

Aim.   If  tor  ray  swelling  heart  I  can,   Til 

tell  thee. 
I  was  a  welcome  captive  in  Valencia, 
£v*n  on  the  day  when  Manuel,  my  father. 
Led  on  his  conqiiVing  troops,  high  as  the  gates 
Of  king  Anselmo^s  palace;  which,  in  rage. 
And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  revenge,  he  firM. 
The  good  king  flying  to  avoid  the  flames. 
Started  amidst  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 
His  fatal  refuse— Would  that  I  had  falPn 
Amidst  those  flames — but  Hwas  not  so  decreed. 
Alphonso,  who  foresaw  my  fatber^s  cruelty. 
Had  borne  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a  ship 
Ready  to  sail;  and  when  this  news  was  brought 
W^e  put  to  sea;    but  beipg  betrajM  by  some 


[Act  L 

Who  knew  our  flight,  we  closely  w^e  pursued. 
And  almost  taken;  when  a  sucfden  storm 
Drove  us,  and  those  that  followed,  on  the  coast 
Of  Afric:    There  our  vessel  struck   the  shore, 
And,  bulging  Against  a  rock  was  dashed  In  pieces. 
But  heavVi  sparM   me. for  yet  much  more  af- 
fliction! 
Conducting  them  who  followed  us,  to  shun 
The  shoal,  and  save  me  floating  on  the  wn>cs, 
W^hile  the    good    queen    and    my   Alphonso 
perish'cT. 

Leon.   Alas!    W^ere   you    then   wedded    to 

Alphonso  ? 

Aim,  That  day,   that  fatal   day,    our  hands 

v/ere  joinM. 
For  when  my  lord  beheld    the  ship  pursuing. 
And  saw  her  rate  so  far  exceeding  ours, 
He  came  to  me,  and  beggM   me  by  my  love, 
I  would  consent  the  priest  should  make  us  one; 
That  whether  death  or  victory  ensued, 
I  might  be  his,  beyond  the  powV  of  fate : 
The  queen  too  did  assist  his  suit — I  granted ; 
And  in  one  day  was  wedded,  and  a  widow. 

Leon.  Indeed,  Hwas  mournful — 

Aim.  *Twas — as  I  have  told  thee — 
For  which  I  mourn,  and  will  for  ever  mouru; 
Nor  will  I  change  these  black  and  dismal  robes, 
Or  ever  dry  these  swoln  and  wat'ry  eyes; 
Or  ever  taste  content,  or  peace  of  heart. 
While   I   have    life   and    thought   of  my   Al- 
phonso. [Loud  shoiUs. 

Leon.  Hark! 
The  distant  shouts  proclaim   your  father*s  tri- 
umph. {Shouts  at  a  distance, 

0  cease  for  heav*n*s  safe,  assuage  a  little 
This  torrent  of  your  grief;  for  much  I  fear 
*Twill  urge  his  wrath,   to  see  you  drownM  in 

tears. 
When  joy  appears  in  ev*ry  other  face. 

Ainu  And  joy  he  brings  to  evVy  other  heart. 
But  double,  aouble  weigot  of  woe  to  mine ; 
For  with  him  Garcia  comes— Garcia,  to  wbom 

1  must  be  sacrificed,  and  all  the  vows 

I  gave  my  dear  Alphonso  basely  broken. 
No,  it  shall  never  be ;    for  I  will  die 
First,   die    ten   thousand  deaths.^Look  down^ 

look  down,  \Kneels* 

Alphonso,  hear  the  sacred  vow  I  make; 
And  thou,  Anselmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arriv'd 
Through  all  impediments  of  purging  tire, 
To  that  bright  heav'n  where  my  Alphonso  reign?. 
Behold  thou  also,  and  attend  my  vow: 
If  ever  I  do  yield,  or  give  consent, 
By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  lord ;  may  then  just  heav^  showV  down 
Unheard-of  curses  on  me,  greater  far 
(If  such  there  be  in  angry  heav'ii*s  vengeance) 
Than   any   I   have    yet   endured. — And   now 

\]Xising. 
My  heart  has  some  relief:  having  so  well 
DischargM  this  debt,  incumbent  on  my  love. 
Yet  one  thing  more  I  would  engage  from  thee, 

Leon.  My  heart,  my  life,  and  will,  are  on- 
ly yours. 

AUn.  I  thank  thee.     Tis  but   this:    anon, 

when  all 
Are  wrapp'd  and  busied  in  the  general  joy, 
Thou  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  mc 
Steal  forth  to  visit  good  Anselmo  s  tomb. 

Leon.  Alas!   I  fear  some  fsrtal  resolution.^ 

Aim.  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  I  mean  no  ill. 
Nor  yiolence.*  I  icel  myself  more  light, 
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Aid  more  at  large  since  I  baTe  made  this  tow. 
Perbaps  1  would  repeat  it  there  more  solemnly. 
Tu  that,  or  some  such  raelancholj  thought ; 
Upon  ray  word,  no  more. 
Leoiu  I  will  attend  you. 

Enter  Alonzo. 

Ahn,  The  lord  Gonsales  comes  to  tell  your 
highness 
Tie  L'ng  is  just  arrived. 

Aim.  Conduct  him  in.  \ExU  Alonzo, 

Tbat*s  his  pretence :  his  errand  is,  I  know, 
To  fill  ray  ears  with  Garcia^s  valiant  deeds; 
And  gild  and  magnify  his  son*s  exploits. 
Bat  1  am  armM  with  ice  around  my  heart. 
Not  to  he  warmM  with  words,    or  idle  elo- 
quence. 

Enter  Gonsalez. 
Gon.  Be  ev^ry  day  of  your  long  life  like  this. 
The  tnn,  bright  conquest,  and  your  brighter  eyes, 
Have  all  conspirM  to  blaze  promiscuous  light, 
Aod  bless  this   day  with  most  unequal  lustre. 
Tour  royal  father,  my  Tictorious  lord, 
Laden  with  spoils,  and  ever-living  laurel, 
k  eot^riog  now  in  martial  pomp  the  palace. 
Fire  bundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march, 
Whicb  groan  beneath   the  weight  of  Moor- 
ish  wealth. 
Chariots  of  w^ar,  adomM  with  glitOring  gems, 
Succeed;  and  neit,  a  hundred  neighing  steeds, 
While  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills; 
That  bound   and  foam,    and    champ   the   gol- 
den bit, 
Ai  tb^'  disdaiaM  the  victory  they  grace. 
Prisooers  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow : 
Aod  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afric 
Sweat  by  his  chariot-wheels; 
The  swarminff  populace  spread  every  wall, 
VVhile  you  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sig^t; 
This  siglit,   which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though 

twice 
The  multitude  sfaott|d  gaxe)  in  absence  of  your 

eyes. 
Abm  My  lord,  mme  eyes  ungratefully  behold 
The  gilded  trophies  of  exterior  honours. 
Nor  will  my  ears  be   charmed   with   sounding 

words. 
Or  pompous  phrase;  the  pageantry  of  souls. 
But  that  my  father  is  return  d   in  safety, 
I  bend  to  heav*n  with  thanks. 

Gon,  Excellent  princess ! 
But  *tis  a  task  unfit  for  my  weak  age 
Wrth  dying  words  to  offer  at  your  praise. 
Garcia,  my  son,  your  beauty*s  lowest  slave. 
Has  better  done,  m  proving  with  his  sword 
The  force    and    influence   of  your  matchless 

charms. 
Aim,  I  doubt  not  of  the  worth   of  Garcia^s 

deeds, 
Which  had   been  brave,   though   I  had  neVr 
*     been  bom. 
Lewi,  Madam,  the  king. 

Spnphonjr  of  warlike  Music.  Enter  the 
KniG,  aiiended  by  Garcia  €u%d  several  Of- 
fcers  ;  Files  of  Prisoners,  in  Chains,  and 
Guards.  Almeiua  meets  the  King,  and 
kneels;  afterwards  Gonsalbz  kneels  and 
kisses  the  King^s  Hand,  while  Garcia 
does  the  same  to  the  Princess. 

King,  Almeria,    rise —  My  best  Gonsalex, 

rise— 


What,  tears!  my  good  old  friend— 

Gon,  But  tears  of  joy. 
Believe  me,  sir,  to  see  you  thus,  has  filTd 
Mine  tyts  with  more  debght  than  they  can  hold. 
King,  By  heav*n,  thou  lov*st  me,  and  I  am 

pleased  thou  dost 
Take  it  for  thanks,  old  man,  that  I  rejoice 
To  see  thee  weep  on  this  occasion — some 
Here  are,  who  seem  to  mourn  at  our  success ! 
Why  isH,  Almeria,  that  you  meet  our  eyes, 
Upon  this  solemn  day,    m  these  sad  weeds? 
In  opposition  to  my  brightness,  you 
And  yours  are  all  like  daughters  of  affliction* 

Alnn,  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  in  this  offend. 

The  year,  which  I  have  vow^d  to  pay  to  heav*n, 

In  mourning  and  strict  life,  for  my  deliv*rance 

From  wreck  and  death,  wants  yet  to  be  expired, 

King,    Your  teal  to  heaven  u  great,  so  is 

your  debt; 
Yet  something  too  is  due  to  me,  who  gave 
That  life  which  heaven  preservM.    A  (by  be- 
stowed 
In  filial  duty,  had  atonM  and  given 
A  dispensation  to  your  vow — ^No  more! 
*Twas  weak  and  wilful — and  a  woman*s  error. 
Yet — upon  thought,  it  doubly  wounds  my  sight| 
To  see  that  sable  worn  upon  the  day 
Succeeding  that  in  which  our  deadliest  foe, 
Hated  Anselmo!  was  interrM — ^By  heaven! 
It  looks  as  thou  didst  mourn  for  him !  just  so 
Thy  senseless  vow  appear*d  to  bear  its  date. 
Not  from  that  hour  wherein  thou  wert  pre- 

serf'd. 
But  that  wherein  the  cursM  Alphonso  perishM. 
Ha!    What!    thou   dost  not   weep   to    think 

of  that? 
Gon,  Have  patience,  royal  sir;  the  princess 

weeps 
To  have  offended  you.     If  fate  decreed, 
One  pointed  hour  should  be  Alpbonso^s  loss^ 
And  her  deliverance,  is  she  to  olame? 
King,  I  tell  thee  she*s  lo  blame,  not  to  have 

feasted 
When  my  first  foe  was   laid  in  earth;   such 

enmity, 
Such  detestation  bears  my  blood  to  his: 
My  daughter  should  have  revelPd  at  his  death; 
She  should  have   made  these  palace  walb  to 

shake. 
And  all  this  high  and  ample  roof  to  ring 
With  her  rejoicings.     What,  to  mourn  and 

weep! 
Then,   then   to  weep,   and  pray,   and  grieve 

By  heav'nf 
There's  not  a  slave,  a  shackled  slave  of  mine. 
But  should  have  smiPd  that  hour,  through  all 

his  care. 
And  shook   bis  chains  in  transport  and  mde 

harmony ! 
Gon.  What  she  has  done  was  in  excess  of 

goodness ; 
BetrayM  by  too  much  piety,  to  seem 
As  if  she  nad  offended. — dure,  no  more. 
King,  To  seem   is  to  commit,    at  this  con- 
juncture. 
I  wo*not  have  a  seeming  sorrow  seen 
To-day. — Retire,  divest  yourself  with  speed 
Of  that  offensive  black;  on  me  be  alt 
The  violation  of  your  vow ;  for  you. 
It  shall  be  your  excuse  that  I  command  it 
Gisr.   [lLne€ling'\   Your   pardon,   sir,    if  I 

presume  so  fari  . 
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As  lo  remind  you  'of  your  gracious  promise. 
King,  Rise,  Garcia — I  forgoL    Yet  stay,  Al- 

meria. 
Aim,   My    boding  heart! — ^W'hat    is    your 

pleasure,  .sir? 
King,  Draw  near,  and  give  your  hand:  and 

Garcia,  yours : 
Receive  this  lord,  as  one  whom  I  have  found' 
Worthy  to  be  your  husband  and  my  son. 
Oar.  Thus  let  mc  kneel  to  take — O  not  to 

take — 
But  to  devote,  and  yield  myself  for  ever 
The  slave  and  creature   of  my  royal  mistress. 
Gon.  G  let  me  prostrate  pay  my  worthless 

thanks — 
King,   No  more;    my  promise  long   since 

passM,  thy  services, 
And  barcia^s  well-lry'd  valour,   all  oblige  me. 
This  day  we  triumph;    but  to-morrow's  suti, 
Garcia,  shall  shine  to  grace  thy  nuptials — 
Mm,  Oh!  [Fainls. 

Gar,  She  faints !  help  to  support  her. 
Gon,  She  recovers. 

King,  A  fit  of  bridal  fear.  How  \s\  Almeria  ? 
Ahn,  A  sudden  chillness  seizes  on  my  spirits. 
16our  leave,  sir,  to  retire. 
King,  Garcia,  conduct  her. 

[Garcia  leads  Almeria  to  the  Door, 
and  returns,  , 

This  idle  vow  hangs  on  her  woman^s  fears, 
ni  have  a  priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  renounce  that  vow 
>Vhich  Fd   hav-e  broken.     Now,   what  would 

Alonzo  ? 

Enter  Alonzo  and  Attendants, 
Alon,  Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,is  arrivM, 
And  with  a  train  as  if  she. still  were  wife 
To  Albucacim,  and  the  moor  had  couquerM. 
King,    It  is   our  will  she  should  be  so  at- 
tended. 
Rear  hence  these  prisoners.  Garcia,  which  is  he, 
Of  whose  mute  valour  you  relate  such  wonders? 

[Prisoners  led  off. 
Gar,   Osmyn,  who  led  the  Moorish  horse; 

but  he. 
Great  sir,  at  her  request,  attends  on  Zara. 
King,  He  is  your  prisoner;    as  you  please 

dispose  him. 
Gar,  I  would  oblige  him,   but  he  shuns  my 

kindness ; 
And  with  a  haughty  mien,    and  stem  civility, 
Dumbly  declines  all  offers :  if  he  speak, 
*Tis  scarce  above  a  word;   as  he  were  born 
Alone  to  do,  and  did  disdain  to  talk; 
At  lea^t  to  talk  where  he  must  not  command. 
King,  Such  sullenness,  and  in  a  man  so  brave. 
Must  have  some  other  cause  than  his  captivity. 
Did  Zara,  then,  request  he  might  attend  her? 
Gar,  My  lord,  she  did. 
King,  That,  join*d  with  his  behaviour, 
Begets  a  doubt   Fd  have  *em  watchM;  perhaps 
Her  chains  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own.. 

Enter  Zara  and  Osmtn,  in  Cliains;  con- 
ducted  bjr  Peri^  and  a  Guard,  attended 
by  Sblim  and  several  Mutes, 

King,  What  welcome   and  what  honours, 

beauteous  Zara, 
A  king  and  conquerpr  can  give,  are  yours. 
A  conqueror  indeed,  where  you  are  won; 
Who   with  such  lustre  strike  admiring  tyts^ 


[ActL 

That  had  our  pomp  been  with  your  presence 

graced, 
Th^  expecting  crowd  had  been  deceivM;  and  seen 
The  monarch  enter  not  triumphant,  but 
In  pleasing  triumph  led ;   your  beauty^s  slave. 

Zara,  If  1  ou^any  terms  could  condescend 
To  like  captivity,  or  think  those  honours. 
Which  conquerors  in  courtesy  bestow, 
Of  equal  v.ilue  with  unborrowed  rule. 
And  native  right,  to  arbitrary  sway, 
I  might  be  pleasM,  when  I  behold  this  train 
With  usual  homage  wait.     But  when  I  feel 
These  bonds,  I  look  with  loathing  on  myself; 
Apd  scorn  vile  slavery,  though  doubly  hid 
Beneath  mock-praises,  and  ffissembled  state. 

King,   Those   bonds!    ^Twas   my   command 

you  should  be  free ; 
flow  durst  you,  Perez,  disobey  ? 

Per,  Great  sir. 
Your   ordes    was   she    should   not  wait  your 

triumph; 
But  at  some  distance  follow,  thus  attended. 

King,   M'is   false!    Hwas   more!    I   bid   she 

should  be  free ; 
If  not  in  words,  I  bid  it  by  my  eyes! 
Her  eyes  did  more  than  bid^Free  her  and  hers 
With   speed; — yet  stay — my  hands  alone  can 

make 
Fit  restitution  here. — ^Thus  I  release  vou. 
And  by  releasing  you,  enslave  myself. 

Zerra^   Such  favours,    so  conferred,  though 

when  unsought, 
Deserve   acknowledgment  from  noble  minds. 
Such  thanks,  as  one  hating  to  be  obligM — 
Yet  hating  more  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
I  offer. 

King,  Bom  to  excel,  and  to  command! 
As  by  transcendent  beauty  to  attract 
All  eyesj  so  by  prd-eminence  of  soul 
To  rule  all  hearts. 
Garcia,  what's  he,  who  with,  contracted  brow, 

[Beholding  Osmyn,  as  the/  unbind  him. 
And    sullen    port,     glaoms    downwards    with 

his  eyes. 
At  once  regardless  of  his  chains,  or  liberty? 

Gar,   That,  sir,    is   he    of  whom  I  spoke ; 

tliat's  Osmyn. 

King,  He   answers   well  the  character  you 

gave  him. 
Whence  comes  it,  valiant  Osmyn,  that  a  man 
So  great  in  arms,  as  thoq  art  said  to  be,  . 
So  hardly  can  endure  captivity,  , 

The  common  chance  of  war? 

Osm,  Because  captivity 
lias  robbM  me  of  a  dear  and  just  revenge. 

Jting,  I  understand  not  that. 

Osm,  I  would  not  have  you, 

Zara*  That   gallant   Moor   in   battle   lost  a 

friend. 
Whom  *nore  than  life  he  lov'd ;  and  the  regret 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  fpes  that  loss, 
Has  causM  this  melancholy  and  despair. 

King,  She   does  excuse  him:    His  as  I  sus- 
pected. [To  Gonsales, 

Gon,  That  friend  may  be  herself:  seem  not 

to  heed 
His  arrogant  reply:  she  looks  concemM. 

King,  FU  have  inquiry  made;    pa4iaps  his 

friend 
Yet  lives,  and  is  a  prisoner.    His  name? 

Zara,  Heli. 

King,  Garcia,  that  searck  shall  be  your  car€  : 
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U  ibn  be  mine  to  pay  Jevotioii  here ; 
At  tliii  iair  sbrioe   to  lay  my  laurels  down, 
And  raise  love's  altar  on  the  spoils  of  war. 
Coflqoest  and  triumph  now,  are  mine  no  more; 
Nor  will  1  victory  in  camps  adore : 
ficUe  in  fields,  unsteadily  she  flies, 
But  mJet  with  settled  sway  in  Zara*s  eyes. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  U. 

ScikE  I.     The  Aisle  of  a  Temple, 

Enter  Alueria  and  Leonora. 

Abn.  It  was  a^  fancy *d  noise,  for  all  is  hushM. 
Leon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 
Jim.  It  was  thy  fear,    or  else  some  tran- 
sient wind 
\MilstIiog  throuffh  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
Well  listen— 
Leon.  Hark! 

Jhn.  Mo,  all  is  hush*d,  and  still  as  death — 
His  dreadful! 
flow  rcT*rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Wbose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch  and  pondVous  roof, 
fij  its  own   weight   made   stedfast  and    im> 

moveable, 
l^Mking  traiM|uillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight:  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  sboot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart 
GiTC  roc  tby  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Aay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Tkjr  voice — my  .  own    al&ights    me   with    its 

echoes. 
Leon.  Let  us  return :  the  horror  of  this  place. 
And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Jlni,  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on;  show  me  Anselmo^s  tomb; 
lead  me  oVr  bones  and  skulls,  and  moulder- 
ing earth 
Of  boinan  bodies,  for  Til  mix  with  them; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Tet  men  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 

Of  Garcia*s  more  detested  bed:   that  thought    It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife! 
*^»«rts  ray  spirit;  and  my  present'  fears 
Are  lost  m  qread  of  f  reater  ill.  Then  show  roe, 
l*ad  me,  for  I'm  bolder  grown:   Lead  on 
^^berc  I  may  kneel,  and  pay  Ifny  vows  again 
To  bim,  to  heaven,  and  my  Alphonso*s  soul. 

J[Exeunt. 

SCtKE  H.     Opens  and  discovers  a  Place  of 
Ttmihs  ;  one  Monument  fronting  iHe  Fietv. 

Enter  Qkli. 

HtlL  I  wander  through  this  maze  of  mo- 
numents, 

Vet  cannot  find  hiry — hark !  sure  *lis  the  voice 

Of  one  complaining — there  it  sounds — '1*11  fol- 
low it.  [Exit. 


And  that  dumb  mouth,  significant  in  show 
Invites  me  to  the  bed,  where  I  alone 
Shall  rest;    shows  me  the  gra^e,   where  na- 
ture, weary 
And  long  oppressed  with  woes   and  bending 

cares. 
May  lay  the  burden  down  aud  sink  in  slumbers 
Of  peace  eternal.     My  father  then 
VA^ilI  cease  his  tyranny;  and  Garcia  too 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 
My   soul,   eitolargM   from   its    \ile  bonds,   will 

mount. 
And  range  the  starry  orbs  and  milky  wa>'S 
To  my  Alphonso's  soul.     O  joy  too  gi^|! 
O  eolaty  of  thought !   Help  me,  Anselmc^ 
Help  me,  Alphonso!  take  me,  reach  thy  hand; 
To  thee,  to  thee  I  call,  to  thee,  Alphonso ! 
O  Alphonso! 

Enter  OsifYN  from  the  Tomb. 

Osm.  Who   calls  that  wretched  thing  that 

was  Alphonso? 

Aim.  Angels,   and   all  the  host  of  heaven, 

support  me! 

0^171.  Whence  is  that  voice,  whose  shrillness 

from  the  grave. 
And  growing  to  his  father's  shroud  roots  up 
Alphonso  ? 

Aim.  Mercy!  Providence!  O  speak, 
Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly;   speak  to  me. 
Comfort  me,  help  me,  bold  me,  bide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom  from  the  light, 
And  from  my  eyes. 

Osm.  Amazement  and  illusion! 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,   ye  powVs, 

[Coming  forward. 
That  motionless  I  may  be  still  deceived. 
Let  me  not  stir  or  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air. 
So  like  Almeria.     Ha!  it  sinks,  it  falls; 
ril  catch  it  ere  it  goes,    and  grasp  her  shade, 
Tis  life!  His  warm!  ^tis  she!  His  ^^  herself! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive! 


Enter  Almeria  and  J^eovokk.  • 

Leon,  Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose 

tomb 
T^  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest, 
1^  n^sh  and  unconsumM  by  lime  or  worms, 
^'bal  do  I  see?  O  heav*n!   either  my  eyes 
^  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
^adbs^d;  the  iron  gates,  that  lead  to  death 
"CBeath,  are  still  wide-stretchM  upon  their  hinge, 
-^  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 

Mm,  Sore  *lis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death 
for  me; 


Re-enter  IIeli. 

Leon.  Alas,  ah^-  stirs  not  yet,   nor  lifts  her 

eyes ! 
He  too  is  fainting — Help  mo,  help  me,  strao/^er, 
WhoeVr  thou  art,  ana  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

Heli,  Hal  \is  he!  and  with  Almeria  I 
Q  miracle  of  happiness !   O  joy 
Unhoped  for!    Does  Almeria  live? 

Osm.  Where  is  she? 
Let  me  behold  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
Tis  she. 

Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes; 
Look  on  thy  love^  t^  lover,  and  thy  husband. 

Aim.  l\£  sworn  HI  not  wed  Garcia:   why 

d*ye  force  me? 
Is  this  a  father? 

Osm,  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 
Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia: 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso. 
Am  I  so  altered,  or  art  thou  so  changed, ,. 
That  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me? 

Aim.  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso!  ^tis  his  face. 
His  voice;  I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
Oh!    how  hast  thou  return^?  how  hast  thou 

charm  d 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this? 
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**Tu    wanting   what    sboold    follow!  —  Heav*n 

should  follow, 
But  \is  torn  off!  Wh^  should  that  word  alone 
He  torn  from  this  petition  ?  *Twas  to  heav*n, 
But  heaven  was  deaf;  heav*n   heard   him   not: 

hut  thus, 
Thus  as  the  name  of  heav^  from  this  is  torn, 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
Hf^  Toice,  shutting  the  gates  of  prayV  against 


urn 


If  piety  he  thus  debarrM  access 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  best 
Is  singled  out  to  nleed,  and  hear  the  scourge. 
What  is  reward?  or  what  is  punishment? 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tax  eternal  Justice? 
Yet  I  may  think — I  may,  I  must ;  for  thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  think,  and  error  lives 
Ere  reason  can  he  bom. 
>Vhat  noise!  Who's  there?  My  friend!  how 

earnest  thou  hither? 

Enter  Heli. 

HeU,  The  timers  too  precious  to   be   spent 

in  telling. 
The  captain,  influence  by  Almeria^s  powV, 
Gave  order  to  the  guards  for  my  admittance. 
Okm,  How  does  Almeria  ?  But  I  know  she  is 
As  I  am.    Tell  me,  may  I  hope  to  see  her? 
Heli.  You  may:    anon,   at  midnight,  when 

the  king 
Is  gone  to  rest,  and  Garcia  is  retirM 
(Who  takes  the  privilege  to  visit  late, 
Presuming  on  a  bndegroom^s  right),  sheMI  come. 
Osm.  &he*ll  come!    His   what    I  wish,    yet 

what  I  fear.  " 
SheMl  f;pme:  but  whither,  and  to   whom?   O, 

heav*n ! 
To  a  vile  prisc^,  and  a  captive  wretch; 
To  one,  whom'  bad  she  never  known,  she  had 
Been  happy.    W^by,   why   was   that  heav'niy 

creature 

AbandonM  o*er  to  love  what  heaven  forsakes? 

Why  does  she  follow,  with  unwearied   steps. 

One  who  has  tirM  misfortune  with  pursuing? 

Hell,   Have   hopes,   and    hear  the   voice    of 

belter  fate. 
Fve  leam*d  there  are  disorders  ripe  for  mutiny 
Among  the  troops,  who  thought  to   share   the 

plunder, 
Which  Manuel  to  his  own  use  and  avarice 
Converts.    The   news    has   reachM   Valencia's 

frontiers ; 
Where  many  of  your  subjects,  long  oppress!d 
With  tyranny  and  grievous  Impositions, 
Arc  risn  hi  arms,  and  call  for  chiefs  to  bead 
And  lead  them  to  r^ain  their  rights  and  liberty. 
Osm,  By  heav'n,  thou'st  roused  me  from  my 

lethargy. 
The  spirit,  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs. 
And  tiie  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood ; 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  am  W  on  fire; 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  i*eady  to  charge 
And  tiear  amidst  the  foe  yith  conquVing  troops. 
1  hear  'em  call  to  lead  'em»on  to  liberty. 
To  victory;  their  sl^outs  and  clamours  fend 
My  ears,  and  reach   the  heav'ns!    Where  is 

*   the  king? 
VVhere  is  Alphonso?  Ha!   where,  where  in- 
deed? 
O!  I  couid  tear  and  burst  the  strings  of  life, 
To  break  these  chains!  Off!  off.  ye  sUins   of|Thui 

royalty  j 


Off,  slavery!  O  curse!  that  I  alone 

Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I' 

Woufd  soar,  and  stoop  at  victory  beneath! 

J^eli,  Zara,  the  cause  of  your  restraint,  may 

tie 
The  means  of  liberty  restored.    That  gain*d, 
Occasion  will  not  fail  to  point  out  ways 
For  your  escape :  meantime,  I've  thought  already 
With  speed  and  safety  to  convey  mys*lf. 
Where  notfar  offsome  malcontents  hold-council 
Nightly,  who  hate  this  tyrant;  some,  who  love 
Anselmo's  memory,  ancf  will,  for  certain. 
When  they  shall  know  you   live,   assist  your 

cause. 

Osm.  My  friend  and    counsellor,  as    thou 

think'st  fit, 
So  do.     I  will  with  patience  wait  my  fortune. 

Heli.  When   Zara    comes,    abate    of  your 

aversion. 

Osm.  I  hate  her  not,  nor  can  dissemble  love : 
But  as  I  may,  I'll  do*.     Farewell, 
My  friend,  the  good  thou  dost  deserve  attend 

[ExU  HeU. 
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I've  been  to  blame,  and  question'd  with  impiety 
The  care  of  heav'n.    Not  so  my  father  bore 
More  anxious  grief.     This  should  have   better 

taught  me; 
This  his  last  legacy  to  me;  which  here 
I'll  treasure  as  more  worth  than  diadems, 
Or  all  extended  rule  of  regal  pow'r. 

Enter  Zara,  veiled. 

What  brightness  breaks  upon  %nc  thus  through 

shades, 
And  promises  a  day  to  this  dark  dwelling? 
Is  it  my  love? — 

Zarcu  O  that  thy  heart  had  taught 

[Lifting  her  VqU. 
Thy  tongue  that  saying! 

Usnu  Zara !  I  am  betray'd  by  my  surprise ! 

\Aside, 

Zara,  What,  does  my  face  displease  thee  ? 
That  having  seen  it  thou  dost  turn  thy  eyes 
Away,  as  from  deformity  and  horror! 
If  so,  this  sable  curtain  shall  again 
Be  drawn,  and  I  will  stsmd  before  thee,  seeing 
And  unseen.    Is  it  my  love  ?  Ask  again 
That  question  ;  speak  again  in  that  soft  voice ; 
And  look  again  with  wishes  in  thy  eyes. 
O,  no,  thou  canst  not ;  for  thou  seest  mc  now^. 
As  she  whose  savage  breast  hath  been  the  cause' 
Of  these  thy  wrongs;  as  she  whose  barb'rous 

rage 
Has  loaded  thee  with  chains  and  galling  irons : 

Osm,  You  wrong  me,  beauteous   Zara,  to 

believe 
I  bear  my  fortunts  with  ao  low  a  mind. 
But  destiny  and  inauspicious  stars 
Have  cast  me  down  to  this  low  being;  or 
Granting  you  had,  from  you  I  have  deserv'd  it. 

Zara,  Canst   thou  forgive    me   then  ?   wilt 
.  ,    ^hou  b^Jieve 

So  kindly  of  my  fault,  to  call  it  madness? 
X),  give  that  madness  yet  a  milder  name, 
And  call  it  passion;  fnen  be  still  more  kind, 
AntI  call  th^t  passion  love! 

Osm.  Give  u  a  name. 
Or  being  as  you  please,  such  I  will   think   it. 

Zara.  O,  tnou  dost  wound  me  more  with 

this  thy  goodness, 
e*er    thou    couMst    with    bitterest    re- 
proaches; 
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1W  aoger  coidd  not  pierce  thtu  to  my  heart. 
Otm,  Tet  I  could  wish — 
Zara.  Haste  me  to  know  it:  what? 
OmL  That  at  this  time  I  had  not  heen  this 

thing. 
Zoro.  VVhat  thing? 
Osm,  This  slave. 

Zara.  O,  heav*n;  my  fears  interpret 
His  \hj  silence ;  somewhat  of  high  concern, 
Long  ^shioning  within  thy  laboring  mind, 
had  MOW  just  npe  for  birth,  my  rage  has  ruinM. 
fltre  I  done  this  ?  Tell  me,  am  I  so  cursM  ? 
Otm,  Time  may  have  still  one   fated   hour 
to  come, 
VVUcb,  wingM  with  liberty,  might  overtake 
Occasion  past. 

Zona.  Swift  as  occasion,  I 
Ifrielf  will  fly ;  and  earlier  than  the  mom 
Wake  thee  to  freedom* 

Osm,  I  have  not  merited  this  grace; 
Nor,  should  my  seetei  purpose  take  effect. 
Can  I  repay,  as  you  require,  such  benefits. 
Zara,  Thou  canst  not  owe   me  more,  nor 
have  I  more 
To  ffive  than  Tve  already  lost.    But  now, 
So  Joes  the  form  of  our  engagements  rest, 
Tbou  hast  the  wrong  till  I  redeem  thee  hence ; 
Tbat  done,  I  leave  thy  justice  to  return 
My  k>ve.    Adieu !  [Exii, 

Osm.  This  woman  has  a  soul 
Of  godlike  mould,   intrepid  and  commanding, 
And  challenges,  in  spite  of  me,  my  best 

Esteem.  -  .  .  . 

But  she  has  passions  which  outstrip  the  wind, 
Aad  tear  her  virtues  up,  as  tempests  root 
The  se|.  I  fear,  when  she  shall  know  the  truth, 
Some  swift  and  dire  event  of  her  blind  rage 
Will  make  all  fatal.    But  behold  she  comes. 
For  whom  I  fear,  to  shield  me  from  my  fears, 
The  cause  and  comfort  of  my  boding  heart. 

Enter  Alueria. 

My  life^^  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all ! 

How  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  this   sad  place? 

Bow  speak    to   thee  the   words   of  joy    and 

transport? 
Bow  mn  into  thy  arms  withheld  by  fetters  ? 
Or  take  thee  into  mine,  while  Fm  thus  man- 
acled 
•^  pinionM  lik<^  a  thief  or  murderer  ? 
ShaQ  I  not  hurt  or  bruise  thy  tender  body. 
And  stain  thy  bosom  with  the  rust  of  these 
Rule  irons?  Must  I  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria? 
Jim,  Thus,  thus;  we  parted,  thus  to  meet 
again. 
Thoo  tohTst  me  thou  wouldst  think   how   we 

might  meet 
To  part  no  more-^Hovr  we  will  part  no  more ; 
for  these  thy  chains,  or  death,  shall  join  us  eVer. 
Osm.  Ohio  — 
ilm.  Give  me  that  sigh. 
^^j  dost  thou  heave,  and  stifle  in  thy  griefs  ? 
^  heart  will  burst,  thy   eyes  look  red  and 

start ; 
^thy  soul  way,  and  tell  me  thy  dark  thought 
Osm.  For  this    world^s   rule,   I   would   not 

wound  thy  breast 
Wkh  such  a  dagger  as  then  struck  my  heart 
41w.  Why  ?    why  ?    To   know   it,  cannot 
^^  wound  me  more, 

^  knowing  thon  hast  felt  it.    Tell  it  me — 
'^giv'st  me  pain  with  too  macb  tendc 
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Osm,  And  thy  excessive  love  distracts  m^ 

sense. 
O,  wouldst  thou  be  less  killing,  soft,  or  kind, 
Grief  could  not  double  thus  his  darts  against  me 
uihn.  Thou  dost  me  wrong,  and  grief  too 

robs  my  heart, 
If  there  he  shoot  not  ev*ry  other  .shaft : 
Thy  second  self  should  feel  each  other  wound, 
And  woe  should  be  in  equal  portions  dealt 
I  am  thy  wife— 

Osm,  O,  thou  hast  searchM  too  deep! 
There,  there  I  bleed !  there  pull  the  cruel  cords. 
That  strain  my  cracking  nerves;  engines  ^nd 

wheels. 
That  piecemeal  grind,  are  beds  of  down  and 

balm 
To  that  soul-racking  thought 

Aim*  Then  I  am  cursn 
Indeed,  if  that  be  so;  if  Fm  thy  torment, 
Kill  me,  then  kill  me,  dash  me  with  thy  chainS| 
Tread  on  me: 
Am  I,  am  I  of  all  thy  woes  the  worst? 

Osm.  My  all  of  bliss,  my  everlasting  life, 
Soul  of  my.  soul,  and  end  of  all  my  wishes. 
Why  dost  thou  thus  unman  me  with  thy  words, 
\ud  melt  me  down  to  mingle  with  thy  weep- 
ings? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  r  Why  dost  thou  talk  thus 

piercingly  ? 
Thy  sorrows  have  disturbed  thy  peace  of  mind, 
And  thou  dost  speak  of  miseries  impossible. 
Aim.  Didst  not    thou    say  thai  racks   and 

wheels  were  balm 
And  beds  of  ease,  to  thinking  me  thy  wife? 
Osm.  No,  no ;  nor  should  the  subtlest  bains 
•that  heUj 
Or  hell-born  malice  can  invent,  extoif 
A  wish  or  thought  from  me  to  have  thee  other. 
But  wilt  thou  know  what  harroJKs  up  my  heart  ? 
Thou  art  my  wife — nay,  thou  art  yet  ray  bride!- 
The  sacred  union  of  connubial  love 
Yet  unaccomplishM. 

Is  this  dark  cell  a  temple  for  that  god? 
Or  this  vile  earth  an  ahar  for  such  ofiTrings? 
This  den  for  slaves,  this  dungeon  danipM  with 

woes; 
Is  this  to  call  thee  mine?  O  hold,  my  heart! 
To  call  thee  mine!  Yes;  thus,  e'en  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comfort,  joy,  extremest  ecstasy. 
But,  O,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  e'en  in  misery; 
And  His  ddny'd  to  me  to  be  so  bless'd. 
As  to  be  wretched  with  thee. 

Aim.  No,  not  that 
Th'  extremest  malice  of  our  fate  can  hinder: 
That  still  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed. 
As  on  the  leavings  of  calamity. 
There  we  will  feast  and  smile  on  past  distress, 
And  hug,  in  scorn  of  it,  our  mutual  ruin. 
Osm.  O,  thou  dost  talk,  my  love,  as  one 

resolv'd. 
Because  not  knowing  danger.  But  look  forward; 
Think  of  to-morrow,  when  thou  shalt  be  torn 
From  these  weak,  struggling,  unextended  arms: 
Think  how  my  heart  will  heave,  and  eyes  will 

strain, 
To  grasp  and  reach  what  is  deny'd  my  hands: 
Think  how  I  am,  when  thou  shalt  wed  with 

Garcia ! 
Then   will  I  smear  these  walls   with   blood, 

disfigure 
And  dath  my  face,  and  rive  my  clotted  hair. 
Break  on  this  flinty  floor  my  throbbing  breast 
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And  grorel  with  ffashM  bands  to  scratch  a  grare, 
And  Dury  me  auTe. 
Aim,  Heart-breaking  horror! 
Osm,  Then  Garcia  shall  lie  panting  on  thy 

bosom,  , 
Luxurious,  revelling  amidst  thy  charms; 
Hell!  hell!  have  I  not  cause  to  rage  and  rave? 
What  are  all  racks,  and   wheels,  and  whips 

to  this? 
O  my  Almeria  !  * 

What  do  the  damnM  endure,  hut  to  despair, 
But  knowing  heaVn,  to  know  it  lost  for  ever? 
Aim,  O  I  am  struck,  thy   wcn-ds  are   bolts 

of  ice, 
Which  shot   into  my  breast   now  melt   and 

chill  me« 

Enter  Zara,  Perez,  emd  Seum. 

Zara,  Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires 

his  freedom. 
Dare  you  dispute  the  king^s  command  ?  Behold 
The  royal  signet  [Aside  to  Perez. 

Per,  I  obey;  yet  beg 
Your  majesty  one  moment  to  defer 
Your  entering,  till  the  princess  is  retumM 
From  visiting  the  noble  prisoner. 

[Aside  to  Zara, 
Zara,  Ha ! 
What  sav'sl  thou?  [Aside  to  Perez, 

Osm,  We  are  lost!  undone,  discoverM! 
Speak  of  compassion,  let  her  hear  you  speak 
Of  interceding  for  me  with  the  king; 
Say  something  quickly  to  conceal  our  loves. 
If  possible —  [Aside  to  Almeria. 

Aim,  I  cannot  speak. 

[Aside  to  Osmjrn, 
Osm,  Let  me 
Conduct  YOU  forth,  as  not  perceiving  her. 
But  till  she^s  gone;  then  bless  me  thus  again. 

[Aside  to  Almeria, 
Zara,  Trembling  and  weeping  as  he   leads 

her  forth! 
Confusion  in  his  face,  and  grie(  in  hers ! 
Tis  plain  Pve  been  abus'd —   . 
Perdition  catch  *em  both,  and  ruin   part  *em. 

[Aside, 

Osnu  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 

[Aloud  to  Almeria,  as  She  is  going. 

Distress^,  heaven  will  repay:  all  thanks  are  poor. 

[Exit  Almeria, 
2Uwa*  Damned,  damnM  dissembler!    Yet   I 

will  be  calm. 
Choke  in  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmost  depth 
Of  this  deceiver  [Aside'\  —  You   seem  much 

surpnsM. 
Osm,  Atyourretum  so  soon  and  unexpected ! 
Zara,  And  so   unwishM,   unwanted  too  it 

seems. 
Confusion!  Yet  I  will  contain  mysel£ 
YouVe  grown  a  favourite  since  last  we  parted : 
Perhaps  Fm  saucy  and  intruding — 
Osm,  Madam! 

Zarcu  I  did  not  know  the  princess*  favourite : 
Your  pardon,  sir — mistake  me  not;  you  think 
Pm  angry;  youVe  deceivM,  I  came  to  set 
You  free  ;  but  shall  return  much  better  pleased. 
To  find  you  have  an  interest  superior. 

Osm,   xou  do  not  come  to  mock  my  miseries  ? 
Zara,  I  do. 

Osm,  I  could  at  this  time  spare  your  mfrtb. 
Zara,  I  know  thou  couldst;  but    Fm  not 

often  pleasM, 


And  will  indulge  it  now.    What  miseries  f 
Who  would  not  be  thus  happily  coufinM 
To  be  the  care  of  weeping  majesty  ? 
To  have  contending  queens,  at  dead  of  night. 
Forsake  their  down,  to  wake  with  watery  eyes, 
And  watch  like  tapers  o*er  your  hour  of  rest. 
O  curse!  I  cannot  hold — 

Osm,  Come,  His  too  much. 

Zara,  Villain! 

Osm,  How,  madam  ? 

Zara,  Thou  shalt  die. 

Osm,  I  thank  you. 

Zara,  Thou  liest,  for  now  I  know  for  whom 

thou'dst  live. 

Osm,  Then  you  may  know  for  whom  Fd  die. 

Zara,  Hell !  hell ! 
Yet  Fll  be  calm — Dark  and  unknown  betrajrer! 
But  now  the  dawn  begins,  and  the  slow  hand 
Of  fate  is  stretchM  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  public  view. 

Osm,  You  may  be  still  deceivM;  His  in  my 

power, 
ChainM  as  I  anu  to  fly  from  all   my  wrongs, 
And  free  myself  at  once  from  misery, 
And  you  of  me. 

Zara,  Ha!  say*st  thou — But  Fll  prevent  it. 
Who  waits  there?   As   you   will    answer    it, 

look  thu  slave 

[To  the  Guard. 
Attempt  no  means  to  make  himself  away. 
IVe  been  deceivM.    The  public  safety  now 
Requires  he  should  be  more  confinM,  and  none. 
No,  not  the  princess,  suffered  or  to  see. 
Or  speak  with  him:  Fll  quit  you  to  the  king. 
Vile  and  ingrate!  too  late  thou  shalt  repent 
The  base  injustice  thou  hast  done  ray  love; 
Yes,  thou  shalt  know,  spite  of  thy  past  distress. 
And   all  those  ills  which   thou   so  long  hast 

mouruM, 
Heaven  hai  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tum*d, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  Rkc  a  woman  scom*d. 

[Exeunt, 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I.— ^  Room  of  State, 
Enter  Zara  and  Selim. 

Zara.  Thou   hast   already  rack*d  me   with 

thy  stay; 
Therefore  require  me  not  to  ask  thee  twice: 
Reply  at  once  to  all.     Wha^is  concluded? 

4>eA  Your  accusation  highly  has  incensed 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
The  fate  of  Osmyn ;  but  to  that,  fresh  news 
Has  since  arrivM,  of  more  revolted  troops. 
Tis  certain  Heli  too  is  fled,  and  with  him 
(Which  breeds  amaxement    and  distraction) 

some 
Who  bore  high  ofBces  of  weii^t  and  trust, 
Both  in  the  state  and  army.    This  confirms 
The  king  in  full  belief  of  all  you  told  him 
Concerning  Osrayn,  and  his  correspondence 
With  them  who  first  began  the  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  his  death  \t  signed; 
And  order  given  for  public  execution. 

Zara,  Ha !  haste  thee !  fly,  prevent  his  fate 

and  mine; 
Find  out  the  king,  tell  him  I, have   of  weight 
More  than  his  crown  t*  impart,  ere  Osmyn  aie. 

SeU  It  needs  not,  for  the  king  will  straight 

be  here. 
And  as  to  your  revenge,  not  his  own  intVest, 
Pretend  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  Otmyn. 
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lara,  W^at  tkait  I  Mjf  Invent,   contriTe, 

adTise 

Sonewliat  to  blhid  tbe  king,  and  save  bis  life 

h  wiiom  I  iiTe.  Devise  tbe  means  to  shun  it, 

Qoick;  or,  by  beav'n,  tbis  dagger   drinks   tby 

blood. 
Set  My  lir<B  b  yours,  nor  wish  I   to  pre- 
serre  it, 
Bat  to  serre  you.    I  have  already  thought. 
Lara*  Forgive  my  rage ;  I  know  tby   love 
and  truth. 
^  tiff  wfaaOs  to  be  done  ?  or  wben,  or  bow, 
Jbfl  1  prevent  or  stop  tbe  approaching  danger  r 
SeL  You  mutt  stilt  seem  most  resolute  and 

Oa  Osiiiyn*s   death ;   too   quick   a   change   of 

mercy 
Bfi^t  breed  suspicion  of  the  cause.     Advise 
Ikat  execution  may  be  done  in  private. 
Zara,  On  what  pretence? 
Sef.  Your  o^wn  requests  enough. 
Anrever,  for  a  colour,  tell  him  you 
Have  cause  to  fear  his   guards  may  be  cor- 

rupted. 
And  some  of  them    bought   off  to  Osmyn's 

interest. 
Who,  at  the  place  of  execution,  will 
Attempt  to  force  his  way  for  an  escape ; 
Tbe  state  of  things  will  countenance   all  sus- 
picions. 
Tken  ofler  to  tbe  king  to  have  him   strangled 
In  secret  by  your  mutes:  and  get  an  order, 
Tkat  none   but  mutes   may  have   admittance 

to  him. 
I  can  no  more,  the  king  is  here.    Obtain 
Tkis  grant — and  HI    acquaint    you   with  tbe 

rest.  [Exil, 

Enter  King,  Gonsaijcz,  €tnd  Pirez. 

King,  Bear  to  the  dungeon  those  rebdliout 
slaves : 
Bot  fi>r  their  leaders,  Sancbo  and  Ramires, 
Let  *era  be  led  away  to  present  death. 
Perez,  see  it  performed. 

Gon.  Might  I  presume, 
Heir  execution  better  were  deferred, 
TmOsmyn  die.  Mean  time  we  may  learn  more 
Of  tbis  cx>nspiracy. 

King.  Then  be  it  so. 
Stay,  soldier ;  they  shall  suffer  with  tbtf  Moor. 
Are  none  retum'd  of  those  that  followed  Heli  ? 

Gon.  None,  sir.    Some   papers   have   been 

since  discoverM 
It  Rodertgo*s   bouse,  who  fled  with  him, 
Wbicb  seem  to  intimate,  as  if  Alpbonso 
Were  still  alive,  and  arming  in  Valencia: 
Which  wears  indeed  this  colour  of  a  truth, 
Tkey  who  ba^e  fled  have  that  way  bent  their 

course. 
Of  tbe  same  nature  divers  notes  have  been 
DispersM  t*  amuse  the  people^  whereupon 
Sone  ready  of  belief,  have  raisM  this  rumour: 
IWt  being  savM  upon  the  coast  of  Afiric, 
He  there  disdosM  nimself  to  Albucacim, 
Aarf  by  a  secret  compact  made  ^vhh  him, 

^1*0  and  urg|*d  the  way  to  this  invasion; 
le  he  hhnself,  retumm^  to  Valencia 
k  private,  undertook  to  raise  this  tumult. 
iara*  Ha!  bear'stthou  tjbat?  IsOsmynthcn 

Alpbonso  ? 
0  certain  death  for  him,  as  sure  despair 
f«r  me,  if  it  be  known — If  not,  what  hope 


Have  I?  Yet  *twere  the  lowest  baseness,  nov 
To  yield  him  up— No,  I  will  still  conceal  him, 
And  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obligations. 

[AMide. 
Gon.  Tis  not  impossible.    Yet  it  may  be 
That  some  impostor  has  usurpM  bis  name. 
Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,  can  inform 
If  such  a  one,  so  ^scaping,  was  receiv*d 
At  any  time  in  Albucacim*s  court. 
King.  Pardon,  fair  exceUence,  this  long  neg- 
lect; 
An  unforeseen,  unwelcome  hour   of  business, 
Has  thrust  between  us  and  our  while  of  love; 
But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  sand, 
Will  quickly  waste  and  give  again  the  day. 
Zara,  YouVe  too  secure :  the  danger  is  more . 

imminent 
Than  your  high  courage  suffers  you  to  see : 
While  Osmyn  lives,  you  are  not  safe.     . 

King.  His  doom 
Is  passM :  if  you  revoke  it  not,  he  dies. 
Zara.  Tis  well.    By    what   I  beard  upon 

your  entrance, 
I  fmd  I  can  unfold  what  yet  concerns 
You  more.  One  who  did  call  himself  Alpbonso 
Was  cast  upon  my  coast,  as  is  reported. 
And  oft  had  private  conference  with  the  king; 
To  what  effect  I  knew  not  then:  but  be, 
Alpbonso,  secretly  departed,  just 
About  the  time  our  arms  embarked  for  Spain. 
What  I  know  more  is,  that  a  triple  leagul 
Of  strictest  friendship  was  profest  between 
Alpbonso,  Heli,  and  the  traitor  Osmyn. 
King.  Public  report  is  ratified  in  this. 
Z€tra.  And  Osmyn*s  death  required  of  strong 

necessity. 
King.  Give  order  straight  that  all  the  pris - 

ners  die, 
Zara.  Forbear  a  moment,  somewhat  more 

I  have 
Worthy  your  private  ear,  and  this  your  mi» 

nister. 
King.  Let  all,  except   Gonsalex,  leave  the 

room.     [Exeunt  Perez,  etc. 
Zara.  I  am  your  captive,   and  youVe  us*d 

me  nobly; 
And  in  return  of  that,  though  otherwise 
Your  enemy, 

I  think  it  (it  to  tell  you,  that  your  guards 
Are  tainted:  some  among  *em  have  resolv*d 
To  rescue  Osmyn  at  the  platf^  of  death. 
King.  Is  treason  then  so   near  us   as  our 

guards? 
Zara.  Most  certain;  though  my  knowledge 

is  not  yet 
So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men. 
King.  Wnat's  to  be  done? 
Zara.  That  too  I  will  advise. 
I  have  remaining  in  my  train  some  mutes, 
A  present  once  n:*om  tne  sultana  queen. 
In  tbe  grand  signior^s  court  These  from  their 

infancy 
Are  practised  in  the  trade  of  death ;  and  shall 

«is  there  the  custom  is)  in  private  strangle 
smyn. 

Gon.  My  lord,  the  queen  advises  well. 
King.  Wliat  ofiTring,  or  what  recompense 

remains 
In  me,  that  c^n  be  worthy  so  great  services? 
To  cast  beneath  your  feet  the   crown   youVe 

sav*d, 
Though  on  the  head  that  wears  it,  were  too  little. 
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[Act  IV. 


Zara*  Of  thai  bereader;  but   mean   time, 

'li«  fil 
You  giTe  strict  charge  that  none  may  be   ad> 

mittcd 
To  see  the  pns*ner,  but  such  mutes  as  I 
Shall  send. 
King,  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Pbaez. 

On  your  life  take  heed, 
That  only  Zara*s  mutes,  or  such  who  bring 
Her  warrant,  have  admittance  to  the  Moor. 
Zara,  They,  and  no  other,  not  the  princess^ 

self. 
Per,  Your  majesty  shall  be  oheyM. 
King,  Retire.  [Exit  Perez, 

Gon,  That  interdiction  so  particular, 
PronouncM  with  vehemence  against  the  princess, 
Should  have  more  meaning  than  appears  bare- 
faced. 
The  king  is  blinded  by  his  love,  and  heeds 
It  not  [Aside'\ — Your  majesty  sure  might  have 

spared 
The  last  restraint;  you  hardly  can  suspect 
The  princess  is  confedVate  with  the  Moor. 

Zara,  IVe  heard,  her  charity  did  once  extend 
So  far,  to  visit  him,  at  his  request. 
Gon,  Ha ! 
King,  How?  She  visit  Osmyn!  What,   my 

daughter? 
^el.  Madam,  take  heed ;  or  you  have  ruinM 

all.  \Aside  to  Zara, 

Zara,  And  after  did  solicit  you  on  his 
Behalf— 

King,  Never.    You   have  been  misinformM. 
Zara,  Indeed!  Then  ^twas  a  whisper  spread 

by  some, 
Who  wishM  it  so;  a  common  art   in  courts. 
I  will  retire,  and  instantly  prepare 
Instruction  for  my  ministers  of  death. 

\Exeunt  Zara  and  Selim. 
Gon,  There's  somewhat  yet   of  mystery  in 

this: 
Her  words  and  actions  are  obscure  and  double, 
Sometimes  concur  and  sometimes  disagree: 
I  like  it  not. 

King,  W^hal  dost  thou  think,  Gonsalec; 
Are  we  not  much  indebted  to  this  fair  one  P 

Gon,  I  am  a  little  slow  of  credit,  sir, 
III  the  sincerily  of  women's  actions. 
Methinks  this  l«dy's  hatred  to  the  Moor 
Disquiets  her  too  much ;  which  makes  it  seem 
As  if  she'd  rather  that  she  did  not  hate  him. 
I  wish  her  mutes  are  meant  to  be  employ 'd 
As  she  pretends — I  doubt  it  now — Your  guards 
Corrupted  !  how?  by  whom?  who  told  her  so? 
IW  evening  Osmyn  was  to  die;    at  midnight 
She  begg'd  the  royal  siffnet  to  release  him ; 
Tth'  morning  he  must  die  again;  ere  noon 
Her  mutes  alone  must  strangle  him,  or  he'll 
Escape.    This  put  together  suits  not  well. 
King,  Yet  thai  there's  truth  in  what  she  has 

discover'd. 
Is  manifest  from  every  circumstance. 
This  tumult,  and  the  lords  who  fled  with  Heli, 
Are  confirmation — that  Alphonso  lives. 
Agrees  expressly  too  with  her  report 

Gon,  I  grant  it,  sir;  and  doubt  not,  but  in 

rage 
Of  jealousy,  she  has  discover'd  what 
She  now  repents.     It  may  be  I'm  deceiv'd: 
But  why  that  needless  caution  of  the  princess? 


W^hat  if  she  had  seen  Osmyn  ?  though  'twere 

strange ; 
But  if  she  had,  what  was't  to  her?   unless 
She  fear'd  her  stronger   charms    might  cause 

the  Moor's 
Affection  to  revolt. 

King,  I  thank  thee,  friend; 
There's  i^ason  in  thy  doubt,  and  I  am  warn'd. 
But  fhink'st  thou  that   my    daughter  saw  this 

Moor? 
Gon,  If  Osmyn  be,  as  Zara  has  related, 
Alphonso's  friend,  'tis  not  impossible 
But  she  might  wish  on  his  account  to  see  him. 
King,  Say'st    thou?    By  heaven   thou   hast 

rous'd  a  thought. 
That  like  a  sudden  earthquake  shakes  my  frame* 
Confusion !  then  my  daughter's  an  accomplice, 
And  plots  in  private  with  this  hellish  Moor. 
Gon.  That  were  too  hard   a  thought — but 

see  she  comes — - 
'Twere  not  amiss  to  (lucstion  her  a  little, 
And  try,  howe'er,  if  1  ve  divin'd  aright 
If  what  I  fear  be  true,  she'll  be  concem'd 
For  Osmyn's  death,  as  he's  Alphonso's  firiend; 
Urge  that,  to  try  if  she'll  solicit  for  him. 

Enter  Almbria  and  Leonora. 

King.  Your  coming  has   prevented  me,  AI- 

mena; 
I  had  determin'd  to  have  sent  for  you. 
Let  your  attendant  be  dismiss'd;  I  have 

[Leonora  retires^ 
To  talk  with  you.  Come  near ;  why  dost  thou 

shake? 
What  mean  those  swoln  and  red-fleck*d  eyes, 

that  look 
As  they  had  wept  in  blood,  and  worn  the  night 
In  waking  anguish  ?  Why  this,  on  the  day 
Which  was  design'd  to  celebrate  thy  nuptials ; 
But  that  the  beams  of  tight  are  to  be  slain'd 
With  reeking  gore  from  traitors  on  the  rack? 
W^herefore  I  have  deferr'd  the  marriage-rites. 
Nor  shall  the  guilty  horrors  of  this  day 
Propbane  that  jubilee. 

Aim.  All  days  to  me 
Henceforth  are  eaual:  this  the  day  of  death, 
To-mon'ow,  and  the  next:  and  each  that  follows. 
Will  undistinguish'd  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  hated  line  of  more  extended  woe. 
King,  Whence   is   thy   grief?  Give  me   to 

know  the  cause, 
And  look  thou  answer  me  with  trulh ;  for  know 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  thy  falsehood. 
Why  art  thou  mute  ?  base  and  degenerate  maid! 
Gon,  Dear  madam,  speak,  or  you'll  incense 

the  king. 
Aim,   W"hat  is't    to   speak?    or  wherefore 

should  1  speak? 
What  mean  these  tears,  but  grief  unutterable  ? 
King,  They   are   the   dumb   confessions   of 

thy  mind: 
They  mean  thy  guilt ;  and  say  thou  wert  con- 
fedVate 
With  damn'd  conspirators  to  take  my  life. 
O  impious  parricide!  now  can'st  thou  speak? 
Aim,  O  earth,  behold  I  kneel  upon  thy  bosom. 
And  bend  my  n owing  eyes,  to  stream   upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield; 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  roost  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.  Hear  me,  thou  common  parent! 
— I  have  no  parent  else-^e  thou  a  mother, 
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AiJ  step  Ketween  mt  and  the  curse  of  bim^ 
Wbo  was-^who  was — but  is  no  more  a  fatber, 
Bat  brands  my  innocence  with  borrid  crimes, 
Aodibrthe  tender  names  of  cbild  and  daughter, 
Now  calis  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

King.  Rise,  I  command  tbee — and,  if  tbou 
ifrouldst 
Acquit  tbjself  of  those  detested  names, 
Swear  thoa  hast  never  seen  that  foreign  dog, 
Now  doomed  to  die,  that  most  accursed  Osmyn. 

Jbn,  Never,  but  as  with  innocence  I  might, 
Asd  free  of  all  bad  purposes :  so  beavVs 
Vtj  witaess. 

King.  Viie  equivocating  wretch! 
IVttii  innocence!  O  patience!  bear — she  owns 

it! 

Confesses  it!  By  heaven,  TU  have  him  rackM. 
Tors,  mangPd,  flayM,  impaled — all  pains   and 

tortures 
Tbat  wit  of  man  and  dire  revenge  can  think, 
Syi  be,  accumulated,  under-bear. 
Jbn,  O,  1   am  lost  —  there  fate  begins   to 

wound. 
King,  Hear  me;  then,  if  tbou  canst,   reply: 
know,  traitress. 
Tm  not  to  learn  that  cursed  Alphonso  lives: 
Nor  am  I  ignorant  what  Osmyn  is — 
Jbn,  Then  all  is  ended,  ana  we  both  must 
die. 
Since  thouVt  rcveaTd,  alone  tbou  shalt  not  die : 
And  jet  alone  would  I  have  died,  heaven  knows. 
Repeated  deaths,  rather  than  have  reveaPd  thee. 
King,  Hell!   beU!  do  I   hear  this,   and  yet 
endure! 
Wkat,  dar*st  tbou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 
Hence,  ere  I  curse — fly  my  just  rage  with  speed ; 
1^  1  forget  us  both  and  spurn  thee  from  me. 
Jbn,  And  yet  a  father!  think  I  am  yoiir  child. 
Ttfn  not  your  eye$  away — look  on  me  kneeling; 
fiow  curse  me  if  you  can,  now  spurn  me  oit. 
Did  ever  father  curse  his  kneeling  child? 
Never;  for  always  blessings  crown  that  posture. 
Okear  me  then,  thus  crawling  on  the  earth — 
King,  Be  tbou  ad? is*di  and  let  me  go,  while 
,  jct 

TbeGgfat  impression  tbou  bast  made  remains. 
Jbn,  No,  never  will  I  rise,  nor  loose  this 
bold. 
Till  you  are  mcrvM,  and  grant  that  be  may  live. 
King,  Ha!    wbo   may   live?  take   heed,   no 

more  of  that ; 
For  on  my  soul  be  dies,  though  thou  and  I, 
And  all  should  follow  to  partake  his  doom. 
Away,  oBt,  let  me  go— Call  her  attendants. 

Rt-enier  Lbonoiia  and  IVomen. 

Jim,  Drag  me,  harrow  the  earth   with   my 

bare  bosom, 
ni  not  let  go  till  you  have  sparM  my  husband. 

King,  Ha!  husband!  Which?  who? 

Jbn,  He,  be  is  my  husband.  • 

King.  Wbo? 

Jkn,  O—  XFainU, 

Let  me  go,  let  me  fall,  sink  deep — 111  dig, 
fB  dig  a  grave,  and  tear  up  death ;  I  win ; 
^^  rwill  strip  oDT  life,  and  we  will  change: 
I  w3]  he   death;   then,  though  you   lull  my 

husband, 
He  skaQ  be  iKMne  stiO,  and  for  ever  mine. 

£1^.   'Wbat  husband?    whom   dost  thou 
mean? 

^i9tu  She  raves!* 


Ahn,  O  tbat  I  did !  Osmyn,  be  b  my  husband. 
King,  Osmyn! 

Aim,  Not  Osmyn,  but  Alphonso  is  my  dear 

And  wedded  husband— Ueavn,  and  air,  and  seas. 

Ye  winds  and  waves,  I  call  ye  all  to  witness! 

King,  Wilder  than  winds  or  waves  thyself 

dost  rave* 
Should  I  hear  more,  I   too  should  catch   thy 

madness. 
Watch  her    returning   sense,  and  bring  me 

word: 
And  look  tbat  she  attempt  not  on  her  life, 

\ExU  King. 
Aim.  O  stay,  yet  stay;  bear  me,  I  am  not 

mad. 
I  would  to  heaven  I  were — he*s  gone. 
Gon,  Have  comfort. 
Aim,  Cursed  be  that  rogue  tbat  bids  me  be 

of  comfort! 
Cursed  my  own  tongue,  that  could  not  move 

bis  pity! 
Cursed  these  weak  hands,  tbat  could.not  bold 

him  here! 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso*s  death. 
Gon,  Your  too  excessive    grief   works  on 

your  fancy. 

And  deludes  your  sense.    AJphonso,  nf  livings 

Is  far  from  hence,  beyond  your  father*s  power. 

Aim.  Hence,  thou  detested  ill-timM  flatterer! 

Source   of  my  woes!   tbou   and   thy  race  be 

cursed ! 
But  doubly  tbou,  wbo  couldst  alone  have  po* 

licy 
And  fraud,  to  find  the  fatal  secret  out. 
And  know  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso! 
Gon,  Ha! 
Aim,  Why  dost  thou  start?  what  dost  tbou 

see  or  hear? 
Is  it  the  doleful  bell,  tolling  for  death? 
Or  dying  groans  from  my  Alpbonso^s  breast? 
See,  see ;  look  yonder,  where  a  grizzled,  nale^ 
And  ghastly  bead  glares  by,  all  smearM  with 

blood, 
Gasping  as  it  would  speak;  and  af^er  see! 
Behold  a  damp  dead  hand  hasdroppM  a  dagger: 
I'll  catch  it — Hark  !    a  voice  cries  murder:  ah ! 
My  fatber*s  voice!  hollow  it  sounds,  and  calls 
Me  from  the  tomb— Til  follow  it;  for  there 
I  shall  again  behold  my  dear  Alphonso. 

[E.xeunt  Almeria  and  Leonora. 
Gon,  Shc*»  greatly  griev'd:   nor  am    I   less 

surprisM. 
Osmyn  Alphonso!  no;  she  over-rates 
My  policy:  I  ne'er  suspected  it: 
Nor  now  had  known  it,  but  from  her  mistake. 
Her  husband  too!  Ha!  where  is  Garcia  then? 
And  where  the  crown  that  should  descend  on 

him. 
To  grace  the  line  of  niy  posterity? 
Hold,  let  me  think—if  I  should  tell  the  king- 
Things  come  to  this  extremity;  his  daujghter 
Wedded  already — what  if  he  should  yield  ? 
Knowing  no  remedy  for  what  is  past; 
And  urg^d  by  nature  pleading  for  bis  child, 
W^ith  which  be  seems  to  be  already  shaken. 
And  though  I  ktiow  be  hates  beyondf  the  grave 
Anselmo^  race ;  yet  if— that  if  concludes  me. 
To  doubt,  when  I  may  b«  assurM,  is  folly. 
But  how  prevent  the  captive  queen,  who  means 
To  set  him  free?  Ay,  now  Uia  plain:  O,  well 
Invented  tale!  He  was  Alpbotkso*s  friend. 
This  subtle  woman  will  amose  the  king^ 
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[Act  y. 


If  I  delay — ^"iwUI  do— or  better  so. 

One  to  my  wish.    Alooxo,  thou  art  welcome. 

Enter  Alonzo. 

Alon,  The  king  expects  your  lordship. 
Gon,  *Tis  no  matter; 
]*m  not  iHh*  way  at  present,  good  Alonzo. 
Alon,  ITt  please  your   loroshipi   Fll  return 

and  say 
I  have  not  seen  you. 

Gon.  Do,  my  best  Alonio. 
Yet  stay ;  I  would— 4>ut  go ;  anon  will  serve — 
Yet  I  have  that  requires  thy  speedy  help. 
I  think  thou  wouldst  not  stop  to  do  me  service. 
Alon.  I  am  your  creature. 
Gon,  Sav  thou  art  my  friend. 
Fve  seen  thy  sword  do  noble  execution. 
Alon,   Alt  that  it   can  your  lordship  shall 

commano. 
Gon,  Thanks ;  and  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

lliou^st  seen, 
Among  the  follVers  of  the  captive  queen, 
Dumb  men,  ^who  make  their  meaning  knovm 

by  sfgns. 
Alon.  I  haye,  my  lord. 
Gon.  Couldst  thou  procure,  with  speed 
And  privacy,  the  wearing  garb  of  one 
Of  those,  though  purchard  by   his  death ,  Pd 

give 
Thee  such  reward  as  should  exceed  thy  wish. 
Alon.   Conclude  it  done.     Where   shall  I 

wait  your  lordship? 
Gon.   At  my   apartment.     Use  thy    utmost 

diligence: 
And  say  Fve  not  been  seen — haste,  good  Alonto. 

\JExU  Alonzo. 
So,  this  can  hardly  fail.    Alphonso  slain, 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  then  removed. 
Almcria  widow'd,  yet  again  may  wed ; 
And  I  yet  fix  the  crown  on  Garcia*s  head. 

[Exit. 
ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  of  State, 
Enter  King,  Perez,  and  Alonzo. 

King.  Not  to  be  found?  In  an  ill  hour  he*s 

absent. 
None,  say  you?  none?  what,   not  the  fav*rile 

eunuch? 
Nor  she  herself,  nor  any  of  her  mutes, 
Have  yet  required  admittance? 
Per.  None,  my  lord. 

King.  Is  Osmyn  so  disposed  as  I  commanded  ? 
Per.  Fast  bound  in   double   chains,  and   at 

full  lengtli 
He  lies  supine  on  earth:  with  as  much  ease 
She  might  remove  the  centre  of  this  earth, 
As  loose  the  rivets  of  his  bonds. 
King.  Tis  well. 

\_A  Mute  appears,  and  seeing 
the  King  retires. 
Ha!  stop  and  seize  that  mute;  Alonzo,  follow 

him. 
Ent*ring  he  met  my  eyes,  and  started  back 
Frighted,  and  fumbling  one  hand  in  his  bosom, 
As  to  conceal  th*  importance  of  his  errand. 

[Alonzo  follows  him,  and  re- 
turms  (vith  a  Paper. 
Alon.  A  bloody  proof  of  obstinate   fidelity ! 
King.  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Alon.  Soon  as  I  seizM  the  man, 
Hesnatch*dfromontbis  bosom  this — and  strove 


With  rash  and  greedy  haste  at  once  to  cram 
The  morsel  down  his  throat.  I  caught  his  arm^ 
And,  hardly  wrenchM  his  hand  to  wring   it 

from  him; 
Which  done,  he  drew  a  poniard  from  his  side^ 
And  on  the  instant  plungM  it  in  his  breast. 
King.  Remove   the  body  thence,   ere  Zara 

see  it. 
Alon,  Fll  be  so  bold  to  borrow  his   attire; 
*Twill  quit  me  from  my  promise  to  Gonsalez. 

[Aside,    Exit. 
King.  How*s  this?  my   mortal  foe  beneath 

my  roof! 
[Having  read  the  Letter. 
O,  give  me  patience,  all  ye  powers!  no,  rather 
Give  me  new  rage,  implacable  revenge, 
And  trebled  fury  —  Ha!  who^s  there? 
Per.  My  lord ! 

King.  Hence,  slave!  how  dar*st   thou   bide, 

to  watch  and  pry 
Into  how  poor  a  thing  a  king  descends; 
How  like  thyself,  when  passion  treads  him  down  ? 
Ha!  stir  not,  on  thy  life!   for  thou  wert  fix*d 
And  planted  here  to  see  me  gorge  this  bait. 
And  lash  against  the  hook— By  heav*n,  youVe 

all 
Rank  traitors ;  thou  art  with  the  rest  combinM : 
Thou    knew*st    that    Osmyn    was    Alphonso, 

knew^st 
iy|y  daughter  privately  with  him  conferrM, 
And  wert  the  spy  and  pander  to  their  meeting. 
Per.  By  all  that's  holy,  Fm  amazM— 
King.  Thou  ly'st 
Thou  art  accomplice  too  with  Zara :  here. 
Where  she  sets  down — Still  will  I  set  thee 

free —  \Rieads„ 

That  somewhere  is  repeated — /  have  pow^r 
O^er  them  that  are  thy  guards — Mark  that, 

thou  traitor. 
Per.  It  was  your  majesty's  command  I  should 
Obey  her  order. 

King.  [Reads'V^And  still  wiU  I  set 
Thee  free,   Alpnonso ^— Hell !   cursM,  curs'd 

Alphonso! 
False  and  perfidious  Zara!  Strumpet  daughter! 
Away,  be  gone,  thou  feeble  boy,  fond  love, 
All  nature,  soilness,  pity,  and  compassion; 
This  hour  I  throw  ye  off,  and  entertain 
Fell  hate  within  my  breast,  revenge,  and  gall. 
By   heav'n,    Fll  meet    and    counterwork    this 

treachery. 
Hark  thee,  villain,  traitor — answer   me,  slave! 
Per,  My  service  has  not  merited  those  titles. 
King.  Dar'st   thou  reply?  Take  that— Thy 

service!  thine!  [Strikes him, 
Wbat's  thy  whole  life,  thy  soul,  thy  all,  to  my 
One  moment's  ease  ?  Hear  my  command ;  and 

look 
That  thou  obey,  or  horror  on  thy  head: 
Drench  me  thy  dagger  in  Alphonso*s  heart 
Wby  dost  thou  start?  Resolve,  or  — 
Per.  Sir,  I  will. 

King.  'Tis  well — that   when  she  comes  to 

set  him  free. 
His  teeth  may  grin  and  mock  at  her  remorsei 

[Perez  going. 
— SUy  thee— Fve  further  thought— Fll  add  to 

this. 
And  give  her  eyes  yet  greater  disappointment: 
W^hen  thou  hast  ended  nim,  bring  me  his  robe; 
And  let  the  cell  where  she'U  expect  to  see  him 
Be  darken'd,  so  as  to  amuse  tne  sight. 
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m  he  coodacted  tliitlier — mark  me  well — 
Tbere  with  liis  turban,  and  hi^  robe  arrayM, 
AimI  laid  along,  as  be  now  lies,  supine, 
1  ibil  cooWcft  ber,  to  ber  face,    of  falsebood. 
When  for  Alpbonso's  sbe  sball  take  my  band, 
And  breathe  ber  sighs  upon  my  lips  tor  bis ; 
Sitddea  111  start,  and  dasn  ber  with  ber  guilt 
But  see,  she  comes !  Fll  shun  tb*   encounter; 

thou 
Follow  roe,  and  give  heed  to  my  direction. 

[Exeunt, 
Enter  Zara  iuid  Sslim. 

Za/%.  Ha!  *twas  the  king! 
Tie  king  that  passed  bcnce!  frowning  he  went: 
Dost  think  he  saw  me  ? 

Set  Yes;  but  then,  as  if  be  tbougbt 
His  eyes  had  en'd,  be  basti'y  recall  d 
Tb*  imperfect  look,  and  sternly  tum*d  away. 

Zara,  Shun  me   when   seen!  I  fear  thou 
bast  undone  me. 

SeL  Avert  it,  beaT*n!   that  you  should   ever 
suffer 
For  roy  defect ;  or  that  the  means  which  I 
DerisM  to  serve,  should  ruin  your  design ! 
Prescience  is  heavVs  alone,  not  giv*n  to  man. 
IT  I  have  faifd  in  what,  as  being  man 
I  needs  must  fail,  impute  not  as  a  crime 
Mj  nature^s  want,  but  punish  nature  in  me; 
1  plead  not  for  a  pardon  and  to  live, 
Bot  to  be  punisb*a  and  forgiven.   Here,  strike ; 
1  bare  my  breast  to  meet  your  just  revenge. 

Zara,  I  have  not  leisure  now  to  take  so  poor 
A  iorfeit  as  thy  life ;  somewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought-! 
Regard  me  well,  and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I  give  in  charge;  for  Pm  resolvM. 
Give  order  tbat  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  me  instantly,  with  eacb  a  bowl 
Ofsuch  ingredients  mixM,  as   will  with  speed 
Bettrah'  the  living  faculties,  and  give 
Most  easy  and  inevitable  d^atb. 
Yes,  Osmyn,  yes;  be  Osmyn  or  Alpbonso, 
nin've  tbee  nreedom,  if  tbou  dar*st  be   free: 
Socb  liberty,  as  I  embrace  myself, 
TboB  shalt  partake.     Since  fates  no  more  af- 
ford, 
I  can  but  die  witb  tbee  to  keep  my  word. 

•      [Exit 

SciNE  IL — opens  and  shotvs  the  Prison, 

inter  Gonsalez,  disguised  like  a  Mute^  with 

a  Dagger, 

Gon.  Nor  sentinel,  nor  guard!    the  doors 
unbarred. 
And  aU  as  still  as  at  the  ngon  of  night! 
S«re  death  already  has  been  busy  here. 
Tlere  lies  my  way ;  tbat  door  too  is  unlocked. 

[Looks  in, 
Ba!  sure  be  sleeps — alPs  dark  within,  save  what 
A  lamp,  tbat  feebly  lifb  a  sickly  flame, 
Bt  fits  reveals— bis  face  seems  tumM  to  favour 
Ti*  attempt;  FU  steal  and  do  it  unperceiv*d. 
What  noise?  somebody  coming ?  *st,  Alonxo! 
Kobody.    Sure  be^l  wait  witbout — I  would 
*rwcre  done  —  Ffl  crawl  and  sting  bim  to  the 

heart ; 
Tbea  cast  mj  skin,  and  leave  it  there  to  an- 
swer it  [Goes  in. 

Enter  Garcia  and  Alonzo. 

Qor.  Where?  where,  Alonio,  wbere*s   my 
father?  where 


The  king?  Confusion!  all  is  on  tb^^rout! 

AIPs  lost !  all  ruinM  by  surprise  and  treachery ! 

Where,  where  is  ber    \Vby  dost  tbou  mis- 
lead me? 
Aion,  My  lord,  be  entered   hut  a   moment 

since. 

And  could  not  pass  me  unperceivM — What, 

boa! 

My  lord,  my  lord,  what,  boa!   my  lord  Gon- 

sales! 

«         Re-enter  Gonsalzz,  bloodj-, 

Gon,    Perdition    choke    your   clamours  !t- 

whence  this  rudeness? 
Garda! 

Gar,  Perdition,  slavery,  and  death 
Are  ent*ring  now  our  doors!  Where  is  the 

king? 
What  means  this  blood?   and  why  this  face 

of  horror? 
Gon.  No  matter:  give  me  first  to  know  the 

cause 
Of  these  your  rash  and  ill-timM  exclamations. 
Giw,  The  eastern  gate  is  to  the  foe  betrayM, 
Who,  hut  for  heaps  of  slain  tbat  choke  the 

passage, 
Hid  enterM  lonf  ere  now,  and  home  down  all 
Before  ^em,  to  the  palace  walls.     Unless 
The  king  in  person  animate  our  men, 
Granada s  lost;  and  to  confirm  this  fear, 
The  traitor  Perez,  and  the  captive  Moor, 
Are  tbrouffh  a  jpostem  fled,  and  join  the  foe! 
Gon,  Would  all   were  false   as  tbat!    for 

whom  you  call 
The  Moor  is  dead.   That  Osmyn  was  Alpbonso ; 
In  whose  hearths  blood  this  poniard  yet  is  warm. 
Gar,    Impossible!  for  Osmyn   was,  while 

flying, 
Pronounced  aloud  by  Perez  for  Alpbonso. 
Gon,   Enter    tbat  chamber,    and    convince 

your  eyes, 
How  much  report  has  wrongM  your  easy  faith. 

[Gewcia  goes  in, 
Alon,  My  lord,  for  certain  truth    Peres   U 

fled; 
And  has  dedar'd  the  cause  of  bis  revolt 
W^as  to  revenge  a  blow   the   king  b^d    giv*n 

bim. 

Reenter  Garcia. 
Gar,  Ruin  and  horror!  O,  heart-wounding 


Gonm^  What  says  my  son  ?   vrhat  ruin  ?  ha ! 
^  what  horror? 

Gar,  Blasted  my  eyes,  and  speechless  be 

my  tongue. 
Rather  than  or  to  see,  or  to  relate 
This  deed! — O,  dire  mistake!  O,  fiital  blow! 
The  king— 

Gon,  Alon,  The  king! 
.  Gew,  Dead,  weltVinff,  drownM  in  blood! 
See!  see!  attirM  like  Osmyn,  where  be  lies. 

[They  look  in. 
O  whence,  or  ho3r,or  wherefore  was  this  done  ? 
But  what  imports  the  manner  of  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require, 
But  tbat  we  all  should  turn  our  swords  against 
Ourselves,  and  expiate,  with  our  own,  his  blood. 

Gon,  O  wretch !  O,  cursM  and  rash  deluded 

fool! 
On  me,  on  me,  turn  your   avenging   swords! 
I,  who  have  spilt  my  royal  master^s  blood, 
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Should  make  aionement  by  a  death  as  horrid, 
And  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  ton. 
Gar,  Ha!  what?  atone  this  murder  with  a 

greater  I 
The  horror  of  that  thought  has  damped  my  rage. 

Gon.  O,  my  son!  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father''s  fondness  these  ills  arose  y 
For  thee  Tve  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody ; 
For  thee  Fve  plungM  into  this  sea  of  sin ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand. 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy 

brow).  ♦ 

Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I  reachM  the 

shore. 
Gar.  Fatal  ambition!  Hark!  the  foe  is  en- 
tered ! 
The  shrillneis  of  that  shout  speaks  'em  at  hand. 

[Shout, 
Alon.  My  lord.  Pre  thought  how  to  con- 
ceal the  body: 
Require  me  not  to  tell  the  means,  till  done. 
Lest  you  forbid  what  then  you  may  approve. 

[Goes  m.    Shout, 
Gon.  They  shout  again!  Whatever  he  means 

to  do, 
*Twere  fit  the  soldiers  were  amus'd  with  hopes ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  see  the  kin^  in  person  at  their  head. 
Gar.  "Were  it  a  truth,  I  fear  'tis   now   too 

late : 
But  ni  omit  no  care  nor  haste;  and  try 
Or  to  repel  their  force,  or  bravely  die,   [Exit, 


Re^nt€it-Mute§^ 

W^hat  have  you  seen?  Ha!   wherefore  stare 

you  thus 
[Mutes  return,  and  look  affrighled* 
W^ith  haggard   eyes?'  Why  are  your   arms 

across? 
Your  heavy  and  desponding  heads  hunff  dovm? 
Why  is*l  you  more  than  speak  in  Uiese  sad 

signs  ? 
Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  this  mourn- 

[They  go  to  the  Scene,  tPhich  open^ 
ing ,  she  perceives  the  Ji^y. 
Ha!  prostrate!  bloody!  headless!  O— I'm  lost! 

0  Osmyn!  O  Alphonto!  Cruel  fate! 
Cruel,  cruel,  O  more  than  killing  object! 

1  came  prepar'd  to  die,  and  see  thee  die^ 
Nay,  came  prepared  myself  to  give  thee  death— 
But  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thus,  my  Osmyn — 
O,  this  accurs'd,  this  base,  this  treachVous  king. 

Reenter  Seum. 


Re-enter  Alonzo. 

Gon.  What  hast  thou  done,  Alonzo? 

Alon.  Such  a  deed 
As  but  an  hour  ago  I'd  not  have  done, 
Though  for  the  crown  of  universal  empire. 
But  what  are  kings,  reduc'd  to  common  clay  ? 
Or  who  can  wound  the  dead? — I've  from  tne 

body 
Scver'd  the  head,  and  in  an  obscure  corner 
Dispos'd  it,  muffled  in  the  mute's  attire. 
Leaving  to  view  of  them  who  enter  next, 
Alone  the  undistinguisbable  trunk; 
Which  may  be  slill  mistaken  hy  the  guards 
For  Osmyn,  if  in  seeking  for  the  king 
They  chance  to  find   it. 

Gon,  'Twas  an  act  of  horror. 
And  of  a  piece  with  this  day's  dire  misdeeds. 
But  'tis  no  time  to  ponder  or  repent. 
Haste   thee,  Alonzo,    haste    thee    hence   with 

speed, 
To  aid  my  son.    rll  follow  with  tbe  last 
Reserve,  to  reinforce  bis  arms:  at  least, 
I  shall  make  good  and  shelter  his  retreat 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Zara,  followed  hy  Seum,  and  two 
Mutes  bearing  the  Bowls. 

Zetra,  Silence  and  solitude  are  every  whert! 

Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 

That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 

Is  seen  or  heard. 

Let  'era  set  down  the  bowls,   and   warn   Al- 

pbonso 

That  I  am  here — so.  [Mutes  go  m]  You  re- 
turn and  find 

The  kinff ;  tell  him  what  he  requir'd  IVe  done, 

And  wait  hi«  coming  to  approve  the  deed. 

{Exit  Selinu 


Sel.  Fve  sought  in  vain;  for  no  where  can 

the  king 
Be  found  — 
Zoro.  Get  thee  to  hell,  and  seek  him  there  I 

[Stabs  hint. 
His  hellish  rage  had  wanted  means  to  act, 
But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicious  counsel. 
Sel.   You   thought   it  better    then — but   Vm 

rewarded. 
The  mute  you  sent,  by  some*  mischance   was 

seen, 
And  forc'd  to  yield  your  letter  with  his  life : 
I  found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  stripp'd — 
My  tongue   faulters,   and    my  voice   fails  —  I 

sink — 
Drink  not  the  poison — for  Alphonso  is  — 

[Dies. 
Zara,  As  thou  art  now — and  I  shall  quickly 

be. 
'TIS  not  that  he  is  dead!  for  'twas  decreed 
We  both  should  die.     Nor  h\  that  I  survive ; 
1  have  a  certain  remedy  for  that. 
But  oh!  he  died  unknowing  in  my  heart. 
He  knew  I  lovM,  but  knew  not  to  what  height ; 
Nor  that  I  meant  to  fall  before  his  eyesy 
A  martyr  and  a  victim  to  my  vows; 
Insensible  of  this  last  proof  he's  gone : 
Then  wherefore  do  I  pause?  give  me  the  bowl. 
[A  Mute  kneels  and  gives  one 
of  the  Bowls, 
Hover  a  moment  yet,  thou  gentle  spirit. 
Soul  of  my  love,  and  I  will  wait  thy  flight. 
This  to  our  mutual  \X\%%^  when  joind  above. 

{Drinks* 
cart 
Cold,  colcl!  my  veins  are  icicles,  and  frost. 
I'll  creep  into  his  bosom,  lay  me  there ; 
Cover  us  close — or  I  shall  chill  his  breast« 
And  fright  him  from  my  arms — See!   see!  ho 

slides 
Still  fui*ther  from  me;  look,  he  hides  his  face! 
I  cannot  feni  it — quite  beyond  my  reach. 
O,  now  he^s  gone,  and  all  is  dai^  — 

[Dies.  Mutes  kneel  and  mourn 
over  her. 


Enter  AlmeIua  and  Lionoea. 

Aim.  O,  let  me  seek  him  in  this  horrid  cell  3 
For  in  the  tomby  or  prisoD|  I  alode 


ScmZ'i 


Muft  Iiope  to  .find  liisii« 

Leon,  Heaf^ns !  wlist  dismal  scene 
Of  death  is  this  f 
Jim.  Show  roe,  for  I   %m  come  ia   search 
of  death. 
Bat  want  a  guide,  for  tears  hare  dimmM   my 
sight 
I«Off.  Alas,  a  litue  further,  and  behold 
Zara  all  pale  and  dead !  two  firigfitful  men. 
Who  seem  the  murderers,  kneel  weeping  by ; 
Fediiig  remorse  too  late  for  what  they  ve  done. 
But  0,  forbear — lift  up  your  eyes  no  more, 
But  hake  away,  fly  firom  this  fatal  place, 
\\1iere  miseries  arc  muHinlyM ;  return, 
Return,  and  look  not  on,  tor  there^s  a  dagger 
Ready  to  stab  the  sight,  and  make  your  eyes 
Raio  blood  — 

Jhti  0,  I  foreknow,  foresee  that  object 
h  it  at  last  then  so  ?  Is  he  then  dead  ? 
— Ido  not  weep!  the  springs  of  tears  are  dry*d, 
And  of  a  sodaen  I  am  calm,  as  if 
AH  things  were  well;  and    yet  my  husband^s 

murcler*d ! 
Tes,  jt$,  I   know   to  mourn!    FU  sluice  this 

heart. 
The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose. 
—Those  men  have  left  to  weep !  they  look  on 

me! 
I  hope  they  murder  all  on  whom  they  look. 
Behold  me  well;  your  bloody  bands  have  i>rrM, 
And  wrongfulhr  bdTe  slain  tbose^  innoceAts : 
1  am  the  sacrifice  designM  to  bleed; 
And  come  preparM  to  yield  my  throat! — ^They 

boir 
Their  heads,  in  sigQ  of  grief  and  innocence! 
[^Thejr  point  at  the  Bowl  on  iiie 
Ground, 
Aod  point!  what  mean  they?  Ha!  a  cup!    O, 

well 
1  understand  what  medicine  has  been  here. 
0  noble  thirst  f  yet  greedy,  to  drink  all** 
Oh  for  another  draught  of  death ! — 

[^Thejr  point  at  the  other  Cup* 
Thanks  to  the  libVal  band  that  fdPd  thee  thus ; 
rn  drink  my  glad  acknowledgment — 

Leon.  O  bold, 
formercy^s  sake;  upon  my  knee  I  beg  — 
Mm.  With  thee  the  kneeling  world  should 
beg*  in  vain* 
Seett  thou  not ^ there?   Behold  wfio   prostrate 

lies. 
And  pleads  against  thee ;  who  shall  then  pre- 
vail? 
Tet  I  will  take  a  cold  and  parting  leave 
From  his  pale  lips;  Fll  kiss  him  ere  I  drink, 
1^  the    rank    )uice    should    blister    on  my 

moiub, 
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And  stain  the  colour  of  ray  last  adieu* 
Horror!  a  headless  trunk!  Aor  lips  nor  face, 
[Coming  near  the  Body,  starts 


and  lets  fall  the  Cup* 
But  spouting  veins  and   mangled  flesh!  Oh! 

oh! 

Enter  Alphonso,  Hbu,  Pebbz,  Guards,  and 
Attendants;  arith  Garcia,  Prisoner, 

Alph*  Away,  stand  off!  where  is  she ! '  lei 

me  fly, 
Save  her  from  death,  and  snatch    her  to  ray 

heart. 
Aim.  Oh! 

Alpfi,  Forbear;  my  arms   alone  shall  hold 

her  up. 
Warm  her  to  life,  and  wake   her  into   glad- 
ness. 
Give  a  new  birth  to  thy  long->shaded  eyes. 
Then  double  on  the  day  reflected  light 
Aim,  Where  am  I?  Heaven!  what  does  this 

dream  intend? 
Alph,  O  mayst  thou   never  dream  of  less 
'  rfJelight, 

Nor  ever  wake  to  less  substantial  joys! 
Aim.  Giv*Xi  me   again  from  death!    O,  all 

ye  powVs, 
Confirm  this  miracle!  Can  I  believe 
My  sight? 

'I'his  is  my  lord,  my  life,  my  only  hudiand: 
I  have  him  now,  and  we  no  more  will  part. 
My  father  too  shall  have  compassion — 
Alph,  O,  my  hearths  comfort!  Hb  not  giv*n 

to  this 
Frail  life,  to  be  entirely  ble|^d.    £*en  now. 
In  this  extremest  joy  my  sjn  can  taste^ 
Yet  I  am  dash*d  to  think  that  thou  must  weep: 
Thy  father  fell,  where  he  desiguM  my  death. 
Gonsalez  and  Alonso,  both  of  wounds 
Expiring,  have  with  their  last  breath  confessM 
The  just  decrees  of  heaven,  which  on  themselves 
Has  tumM  their  own  most  bloody  purposes. 
Nay,  I  must  grant,  *lis  fit  you  should  be  thus — 

[She  weeps. 
Ill-fated  Zara!  Ha!  a  cup!  alas! 
Thy  error  then  is  plain;  but  I  were  flint 
Not  to  oVrflov  in  tribute  to  thy  meraoi*}'. 
O  Garcia!  — 

W^hose  virtue  has  renouncM  thy  father*s  crimes, 
Seest  thou  Low  just  the  band  of  heav*n  has 

been  ? 
Let  us,  who  through  our  innocence  snrvivei 
Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere, 
And  not  from  past  or  present  ills  despair: 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds* 

[Exeunt4 
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HILL. 

Aiaev  Hulk,  •Utt  Mil  of  OMrgclIill,  E«q.  of  Mabasborj  Abbty,  WtlUhlro,  %«•  bom  ia  Loodoa,  Pebr«  i(t, 
2^  Tko  lifo  of  Ibu  MUhor  proseaU  a  bmI  MtonlthiBf  insUiice  of  goAiiit  and  iadtutry.  At  the  age  of  i5  wo  find 
"*i  aloae  ia  ■  towoI  booad  for  CoaiUaiiaople,  oa  •  vitit  to  Lord  P«g«U  ataboMador  at  that  oonrt,  and  a  diataat  ro~ 
^  •€  Ua  teoUier'a.  Hi*  Lo/dahip,  atrook  with  tho  ardoat  doairo  of  knowledge,  wbich  had  indaced  tbta  yootb  to 
^ «  ■adcrtakiaf,  presided  kirn  with  a  tator  with  whom  ho  travelled  through  Egypt,  Paloaliae  and  the  greater 
f**  •f  tko  Eaau  Ho  rotaraed  with  bia  Lordahip  fioai  Cunataatiaople  by  laad ;  aad  profited  of  the  oooaaion  of  thoir 
^  M  tko  dilTeroBi  conrU  to  aeo  tho  fJ-eatoat  pvt  of  Boropo.  1710,  Haaagar  of  tho  Kiac'a  Theatre,  Haymarket,  ho 
**«(a  Ike  opera  of  Rimmld*,  tho  ainaio  0f  which  waa  the  first  of  Haadel'*     compoaitioaa   after  hia   arriral   in   England* 


<«.^i;; 


•onld  be  Bioro  qnaliflod  for  thia  oadertakfaig,  lie  reliaquiahod  the  aunageaiant  oa  aceooat  of  aoMo 
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BunadenUitdiBg  \  and  tmnied  hU  Uioag hU  entirelv  on  a  project  of  making  sweet  oil  from  beecb-Hiat*.  He  obtained 
a  patent*  and  had  hia  fortune  been  sufiBcient  for  t)ie  undertaking  he  would  nndouhtedij  have  rendered  this  attempt  of 
great  adTantage  to  the  nation  ;  bat  borrowing  a  mm  of  9!i/>oo  pound*,  he  wa«  obliged  to  aubmit  to  the  formation  of  a 
companT*  whn  were  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  Theao  people,  with  the  moat  aangaine  hopes  of  socecM  and  ignorant 
of  the  UTcntor'a  plans,  or  perhaps  fearing  to  loose  their  money,  upon  a  Irifiiog  dclnjr  of  their  hopes.  Immediately  com« 
menced  representations;  these  caused  disputes,  and  ihe  whoir  afTair  was  overthrown  just  at  the  time  when  profits  wer« 
already  risiqg  from  it,  and,  if  pnrsnvd  with  vigour,  would,  in  all  probability  have  continued  increasing  and  permanent. 
Another  Taluable  project,  that  of  applying  the  timbrt-  grown  in  Ihe  north  of  bcotland  to  the  use  of  the  navy ,  for 
which  !t  had  bcch  long  erroneously  imagined  to  be  unfit,  he  aet  on  foot  in  1727:  here  again  we  hare  a  terrible  ac- 
count of  the  obstacles  he  met  with  :  when  the  trees  were  chained  together  into  a  raft,  the  Highlanders  could  not  bo 
prevailed  upon  to  go  down  the  river  on  them,  till  he  first  went  himself;  and  he  was  obliged  to  find  out  a  method  of 
doing  away  with  the  rocks  (by  lighting  fires  on  them  al  low  water),  which  ctu»ked  up  the  passage  in  different  parts 
of  the  river.  The  commencement  uf  a  lead  mine  in  the  aame  country  employing  all  the 'men  and  horses,  which  had 
heretofore  been  at  his  service,  put  an  end  to  this  undertaking;  hotrever  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeen,  as  a  compliment  for  his  great  exertions.  All  this  time  his  pen  did  not  conlinne  idle :  he  prodoced 
'£h0  progrea*  »/  ^it,  a  eavtal  /or  th*  tut  •/" an  tminent  Pf^riitr ;  in  which  he  reteria  very  severely  open  Pope,  who 
had  introduced  him  into  The  Dunciad,  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  priae  olTered  by  the  goddess  of  Dulness.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  17S1,  he  continued  in  London  and  in  intercourse  with  the  pubiie  till  about  1758,  when  ho 
withdrew  to  Flaistow  in  £ssex,  where  his  iadefaligable  genius  projected  many  profitable  improvements.  One  he  lived 
to  complete,  but  without  benefit  to  himself,  which  was  the  art  of  making  potash,  equal  to  that  brought  from  Russia* 
Here  he  wrote  and  published  several  poetical  piccca  :  and  adapted  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Metope  to  the  English  5tagef' 
which  was  the  last  work  he  lived  to  complete.  He  died  the  very  day  before  it  was  to  he  represented  for  his  benefit. 
Fab*  8.  1749,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake.  The  Biographia  Dramatica  says  him  to  nave  been  a  person  of 
the  most  amiable  disposition,  extensive  knowledge,  and  elegant  c&iiver#alion»  We  find  him  bestowing  the  profits  of 
many  of  his  works  for  the  relief  of  ditlressed  auihora  and  ai-tuls;  though  he  would  nevor  accept  of  a  benefit  for  him- 
aeir,  till  his  distresses  al  the  close  of  his  life  obliged  him  to  solicit  the  acting  of  Merope  for  their  relief.  No  labour 
deterred  him  from  the  proaecntion  of  any  design  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  praiseworthy  and  feasible,  nor  was  it 
in  the  power  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  to  overcome  or  even  shake  his  fortitude  of  mjnd*  Although  accused  of  being 
rather  too  turgid,  and  in  some  pla<^  obscure ;  yet  the  nervous  power,  and  sterling  sense  we  find  in  his  writings  ought 
to  make  ua  overlook  our  having  been  obliged  to  take  some  little  paina  in  digging  through  the  lock  in  which  it  is  con* 
lalned;  while  hia  rigid  eorrectnces  will  always  make  him  ttand  in  an  exalted  rank  of  merit. 


Z  A  R  A. 

SSaAA  VMS  first  produced  1755;  and  though  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  9f  religious  party,  which  are  generally 
apt  to  throw  an  air  of  enlhusiatm  and  bigotry  into  those  dramatic  works  which  are  built  on  them,  this  piece  has  al- 
ways been  esteemed  a  very  aopcrior  one.  The  JBiographut  Dramatica  says,  *' It  is  borrowed  originalljr  from  XYit  Zuirm 
of  Voltaire ;  an  author  who^  while  ho  resided  in  Englaud,  imbibed  uo  much  of  the  spirit  of  Britith  liberty,  that  hia 
writings  seem  almoat  always  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  London.  Mr.  11  til,  however,  hat  made  thia  as  well  as  hia 
oilier  translations  so  much  his  own,  that  it  is  hard  to  delermine  which  of  the  two  may  most  properly  be  called  the 
author  of  this  play."  It  is  remarkable  for  a  very  extraordinary  event;  it  is  related,  that  a  aenfleman  of  tito  name  of 
Bond,  collecting  a  party  of  his  friends,  got  up  the  play  of  Zarth  at  the  music  room  in  Villiers  JJtrccl,  York  Buildings, 
and  chose  the  part  of  Lusignan  for  himself.  His  acting  was  considered  as  a  prodigv;  and  he-yielded  himself  up  tn 
to  the  force  and  impf^osity  of  his  imagination,  that  upon  the  discovery  of  his  daughter,  he  fainted  away.  The  houan 
rung  with  applause  ;^^  finding  that  ho  continued  a  long  lime  in  that  situation,  the  audience  be|an  to  be  uneasy  and 
apprehensive.  'With  some  difficulty ,  the  repreaenta lives  of  Cbalillon  and  Nerestan  placed  him  m  his  ohair ;  he  then 
faintly  spoke,  extended  his  arms  to  receive  his  cnildren,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  closed  them  for  ever. 
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SBUMA. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Enter  Zara  andfSziAvik, 

SeL  It  mores  my  'wonder,  3'Oung  and  beau- 
teous Zara, 
Whence  these  new  sentiments   inspire  your 

heart! 
Your  peace  of  ir.:nd  increases  with  your  charms ; 
Tears   now  no   longer  shade   your  eyes*  soft 

lustre : 
You  meditate  no  more  those  happy  climes 
To  which  Nerestan  will  return  to   guide  you. 
You  talk  no  more  of  that  ^ay  nation  now, 
Where  men  adore  their  wives,  and  woman^s 

power 
Draws    reVrence    from   a    polish*d    people*s 

softness : 
Their hushands* equals, and  their  lovers*  queens! 
Free,  without  scandal ;  wise,  without  restraint; 
Why  haye  you  ceas*d  to  wish  this  happy  change  ? 
A  harr*d  seraglio !  sad.  unsocial  lite ! 
ScoraMy  and  a  slave!    All   this    has  lost  its 

terror; 
And  Syria  rivals,  now,  the  banks  of  Seine. 
Zara,  Joys  wmch  we  do  not  know,  we  do 

not  wish. 


My  fate*s  bound  in  by  Sion*s  sacred  wall: 
Closed  from  my  infancy  within  this  palace, 
Custom  has  learnt,  from  time,  the  power  tu 

please. 
I  claim  no  share  m  the  remoter  world. 
The  sultanas  property,  his  will  my  law; 
Unknowing  all  but  nim,  his  power,  his  fame ; 
To  live  his  subject  is  my  only  hope. 
All  else,  an  empty  dream — 

Sei,  Have  you  forgot 
Absent  Nerestan  then?  whose  genVous  friend- 

ship 
So  nobly  vowM  redemption  from  your  chains ! 
How  oft  have  you  admir*d  his  dauntless  soul  ? 
Osman,  his  conquVor,  by  his  courage  charmed. 
Trusted  his  faith^  and  on  his  word  released  him  : 
Though  not  returned  in  time — we  yet  expect  him. 
Nor  had  his  noble  journey  other  motive. 
Than  to  procure  our  ransom. — And  is  this» 
This  dear,  warm  hope,  become  an  idle  dream  f 

Zara*  Since  afler  two  long  years  he  not 

returns, 
*ns   plain  his   promise   stretchM  beyond  hi* 

power, 
A  stranger  and  a  slave,  unknown,  like  him 


San  1.]  ZARA. 

Pnooaof  mncbp  meaiu  lillle ;  talks  and  tows, 

Defagiitcn  witha  prospect  of  escape  : 

HepromisM  to  redeem  ten  Christians  more, 

Aoa  free  us  all  from  slavery !   I  own 

I  oice  admired  tlie  unprofitable  teal, 

But  BOW  it  cbarmt  no  longer.  ' 

SeL  What,  if  yet. 
He,  &itUbl  should  return,  and  bold  bis  tow ; 
Would  jou  not,  Aen — 

Zara,  No  matter — ^Time  is  past. 
And  everj  thing  is  changed. 
SeL  fiot  whence  comes  this  ? 
Zara.  Go;    Hwere   too   mucb    to   tell   tbec 
Zara*s  fate: 
Tlie  sultanas  secrets  all  are  sacr<!d  here: 
But  my  ibnd  heart  delights  to  mix  with  thine. 
Some  three  months  past,  when  thou,  and  other 

slates, 
Were  IbrcM  to  quit  fair  Jordan^s  flowVy  hank ! 
flear^o,  to  cut  snort  the  anguish  of  my  days, 
RiisM  me  to  comfort  by  a  pow*rful  band: 
This  mighty  Osman! — 
Sel  What  of  him  ? 
Zara,  This  sultan, 
TbU  conqueror  of  the  Christians,  lotes-^ 
SeL  VVhom  ? 
Zara.  Zara  ! 
Tboa  bloshest^  and  I  guess  thy  thoughts  ac- 
cuse me: 
Bvt,  knotm  me  better — *twas  unjust  suspicion. 
All  emperor  as  he  is,  I  cannot  stoop 
To  honours,   that  bring  shame    and  baseness 
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with 


em 


Reason  and  pride,  those  props  of  modesty, 

Sostaio  my  guarded  beart,  and  strengthen  tirtue; 

No— I  shall  now  astonbh  thee ;  his  greatness 

Submits  to  otm  a  pure  and  honest  flame. 

Among  the  sbininff  crowds,  which  lite  to  please 

him, 

flij  whole  regard  is  fix*d  on  me  alone: 

He  oflers  marriage ;    and  its  rites  now^  trait 

To  crotm  me  empress   of  tliis  eastern  world. 
SeL  Your  tirtue   and  your  charms  deserve 

it  all: 

My  heart  is  not  surprised,  bnt  struck  to  hear  it. 

If  to  he  empress  can  complete  your  happiness, 

1  rank  myself,  with  joy,  among  your  slates. 
Zara,  Be    still   my   equal,    and   enjoy  -my 

blessings ; 

For,  tbou  partaking,  they  will  bless  me  more. 
SeL  Abs!    but  beaten!    will   it  permit  this 

marriage  ? 

WiH  not  this  grandeur,  falsely    calPd  a  bliss, 

Pbnl  bitterness,  and  root  it  in  your  heart? 

Hate  you  forgot  you  are   of  Christian  blood  ? 
Zara,  Ah,    me !   what  hast  thou  said,  why 

wouldst  thou  thus 

Recall  my  -watering  thoughts?  How   know  I 

what, 

Or  whence  I  am?  Heaten  kept  it  hid  in  dark- 
ness, 

CooceaTd  me  firom  myself,  and  from  my  blood, 
SeL  Nerestan,    who  was  bom  a  Christian, 

here, 

Asierts,  that  you  like  him,   bad  Christian  pa- 
rents ;  , 

Beades — that  cross,    which  from  your  infant 

years 

Has  been    presert*d,    was   found   upon   your 

bosom, 

^  if  designed  by  beaten,  a  pledge  of  faith 

I)ae  to  the  Goa  you  purpose  to  forsake! 


Zara,  Can  my  fond  heart,  on  such  a  feeble 

proof. 
Embrace  a  faith  abborrM  by  him  I  lote? 
I  see  too  plainly  custom  forms  us  all; 
Our  thougnts,  our  morals,  our  most  h^T^d  belief. 
Are  consequences  of  our  place  of  birth : 
Bom  beyond  Ganges,  I  had  been  a  Pagan, 
In  France  a  Christian,  I  am  here  a  Saracen: 
*Tis  but  instruction  all!  Our  parents*  band 
Writes  on  our  heart  the  first  faint  characters. 
Which  time,  re-tracing  deepens  into  strength. 
That  nothing  can  efface,  but  death  or  beaten! 
Thou  wert  not  made  a  pris*ncr  in  this  place, 
Till  after  reasons,  borrotnng  force  fi*om  years. 
Had  lent  its  lustre  to  enlighten  faith : 
For  me,  who  in  my  cradle  was  their  slate. 
Thy  Christian  doctrines  were  too  lately  taught 

me: 
Yet,  far  from  having  lost  the  reVrence  due, 
This  cross,  as  often  fts  it  meets  my  eye. 
Strikes  through  my  heart  a  kind  of^awful  fear! 
I  honour,  from  my  soul,  the  Christian  laws. 
Those  laws,  which,  softening  nature  by  humanity, 
Melt  nations  into  brotherhood;  no  doubt 
Christians  are  happy;  and  His  just  to  lote  them. 
SeU   W^by  hate  you  then  declared  yourself 

their  foe  ? 
Why  will  you  join  your  band  with  this  proud 

Osman\ 
Who  owes  hb  triumph  to  the  Christians*  ruin? 
Zara,  Ah!    who   could   slight  the   offer  of 

his  heart? 
Nay,  for  I  mean  to  tell  thee  all  my  weakness, 
Perhaps  I  had,  ere  now,  professed  thy  faith, 
But  Osman  lot*d  me — and  Fte  lost  it  all: 
I  think  on  none  but  Osman ;  my  pleased  heart, 
Fiird  with  the  blessing,  to  be  lot  d  by  him. 
Wants  room   for  other  happiness.     Oh,   my 

friend ! 
I  talk  not  of  a  sceptre,  which  he  gites  me : 
No — to  be  charm^ci  with  that  were  thanks  too 

humble! 
Oflfensite  tribute,  and  too  poor  for  lote! 
'Twas  Osman  won  my  heart,  not  Osman's  crotm : 
I  lote  not  in  him  aught  besides  himself. 
Thou  think^st,  perhaps,  that  these  are  starts  of 

/»assion : 
beat*n,  less  bent  to  bless  him, 
Doom*d  Osman  to  my  chains,  and  me  to  fill 
I'he    throne  that    Osman  sits    on — ruin    and 

wretchedness 
Catch  and  consume  my  wishes,  but  I  would — 
To  raise  me  to  myself,  descend  to  him. 

\Exit  Selima, 

A  grand  March,  Enter  Osmatt,  reading 
a  Paper,  which  he  redelivers  to  Oras- 
MIN,  with  Attendants, 

Osman.   W^ail  my  return,   or  should  there 

be  a  cause 
That  may  require  my  presence,  do  not  fear 
To  enter;    ever  mindful  that  my  own 

\Exit  Oras.  etc. 
Follows  my  people's  happiness.     At  length. 
Cares  have  releas  d  my  heart — to  lote  and  Zara. 
Zara,  *Twas  not  in  cruel  absence,    to  de- 
prive me 
Of  your  imperial  image ;  ctery  where 
You  reign  triumphant;  memory  supplies 
Reflection    with  your  power;    ana  you,  like 

beaten. 
Are  always  present — and  are  always  gracious. 
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ZARA. 


[Act  I, 


Osman,  The   sultans,   my  great  ancestors, 

bpqueathM 
Tbeir  empire  to  me,  but  their  taste  they  gave  not; 
Their  laws,  their  lives,  their  loves,  delight  not  me; 
I  know  our  prophet  smiles  on  amVous  wishes, 
And  opens  a  wide  field  to  vast  desire; 
I  know,  that  at  my  will  I  might  possess; 
That,  wasting  tenderness  in  wild  profusion, 
I  might  look  down  to  my  surrounded  feet, 
,And  DJess  contending  beauties.  I  might  speak. 
Serenely  slothful,  from  within  my  palace. 
And  bid  my  pleasure  be  my  people*s  law. 
But,  sweet  as  soAncss  is,  its  end  is  cruel; 
I  can  look  round  and  count  a  hundred  kings, 
Unconquerd    by    themselves,    and   slaves    to 

others : 
Hence  was  Jerusalem  to  Christians  lost; 
Hence  from  the.  distant  Euxine  to  the  Nile, 
The  trumpet's  voice  has  wak'd  the  world  to  war; 
Yet,  amidst  arms   and   death,   thy  power  has 

reach'd  me, 
For  thou  disdain'st,  like  me,  a  languid  love; 
Glory  and  Zara  join,  and  charm  together. 
Zara,    I    hear   at  once,    with  blushes   and 

with  joy. 
This  passion,  so  unlike  your  country's  customs. 
Osman.  Passion,    liKe    mine,    disdains   my 

countr}''s  customs; 
The  jealousy,  the  faintncss,  the  distrust. 
The  proud,  superior  coldness  of  the  east 
I  know  to  love  you,  Zara,  with  esteem; 
To  trust  your  virtue,  and  to  court,  your  soul. 
Nobly  confiding,  I  unveil  my  heart, 
And   dare   inform  you  that  His  all  your  own: 
My  joys  must  all  be  yours ;  only  my  cares 
Shall  lie  conceaPd  within,  and  reach  not  Zara. 
JZctra,   ObligM  by  this  excess  of  tenderness, 
How  low,  how  wretched  was  the  lot  of  Zara! 
Too  poor  with  aught  but  thanks  to  pay  such 

blessings ! 
Osman.  Not  so — I  love,  and  would  be  lovM 

again^ 
Let  me  confess  it:  I  possess  a  soul, 
That  what  it  wishes,  wishes  ardent^^. 
I  should  believe  you  hated,  had  you  power 
To  love  with  moderation;  *tis  my  aim. 
In  every  thing  to  reach  supreme  perfection. 
If,  with  an  equal  flame  I  touch  your  heart, 
Marriage  attends  your  smile*  But  know.  Will 

make 
Me  wretched,  it  if  makes  not  Zara  happy. 
Zara,   Ah,  sir!  if  such  a  heart  as  genrous 

Osman's 
Can,  from  my  will,  submit  to  take  its  bliss. 
What  mortal  ever  was  decreed  so  happy  ? 
Pardon  the  pride  with  which  I  own  my  joy: 
Thus  wholly  to  possess  the  man  I  love! 
To  know,  and  to  confess  his  will  my  fate! 
To  be  the  happy  work  of  his  dear  hands ! 
To  be— 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 
OBman.  Already  iqterrupted!  What? 
Who?VVTience? 

Oras.  lliis  moment,  sir,  there  is  arriv'd 
That  Christian  slave,  who,  licensM  on  his  faith, 
W^enl  hence  to   France;    and  now  returned, 

prays  audience. 
Zara*  Oh,  heaven:  [Aside. 

Osman.  Admit  him — What? — ^Why  comes 

he  not? 
Oras.  He  waits  without.  No  Christian  dares 

approjicli 


This  place,  long  sacred  to  the  sultanas  privacies. 
Osman.   Go— bring  bim  v/ith  thee..    Mon- 

archs,  like  the  sun, 

Shine  but  in  vain,  unwarming,  if  unseen; 

With  forms  and   revVence  let  the  great  ap- 
proach us; 

Not  the  unhappy;  every  place  alike 

Gives  the  distress^  a  privilege  to  enter. 

[Exit  Orasmin, 

I  think  with  horror  on  these  dreadfiil  maxims, 

W^hich  harden  kings  insensibly  to  tyrants. 

Re-enter  Orasmin,  with  Nerbstan. 

Ner.  Imperial  sultan!  honoured  ev*n  by  foes! 
See  me  returai*d,  regardful  of  my  vow. 
And  punctual  to  discharge  a  Christianas  duty. 
[  bring  the  ransom  of  the  captive  Zara, 
Fair  Selima,  the  partner  of  her  fortune. 
And  of  ten  Christian  oaptives,  prisoners  here. 
You  promised,  sultan,  if  I  should  return, 
To  grant  their  rated  liberty:  behold 
\  am  returned,  and  they  are  yours  no  more, 
I  would  have  stretchM  my  purpose  to  myself^ 
But  fortune  has  denyM  it;  my  poor  all 
Sufficed  no  further,  and  a  noble  poverty 
Is  now  my  whole  possession.     I  redeem 
The  promisM  Chrisiians ;  for  I  taught  *em  hope ; 
But,  for  myself,  1  come  again  your  slave, 
To  wait  the  fuller  hand  of  future  charity* 

Osman.  Christian!  I  must  confess  thy  cou- 
*     rage  charms  me; 
But  let  thy  pride  be  taught  it  treads  too  high» 
When  it  presumes  to  cnmb  above  my  mercy. 
Go  ransomless  thyself,  and  carry  back 
Their  unaccepted  rantoms,  join d, with  giAs, 
Fit  to  reward  thy  purpose :  instead  of  ten. 
Demand  a  hundred  Christians ;  they  are  thine : 
Take  *em,   and  bid  *em   teach  their  haughty 

country. 
They  left  some  virtue  among  Saracens. 
Be  Lusignan  alone  excepted.     He 
Who  boasts  the  blood  of  kings,  and  dares  lay- 
claim 
To  my  Jerusalem — that  claim,  his  guilt! 
I  mourn  his  lot, 

Who  must  in  fetters,  lost  to  day-light,  pine 
And  sigh  away  old  age  in  grief  and  pain. 
For  Zara    but  to  name  her  as  a  captive. 
Were  to  dishonour  language;  she^s  a  prixe 
Above  thy  purchase:  all  the  Christian  realms, 
With  all  their  kings  to  guide  *em,  would  unit% 
In  vain,  to  force  her  from  me.     Go,  retire. 

Ner.   For    Zara*s   ransom,    with    her   own 

consent, 
I  had  your  royal  word.    For  Lusignan — 
Unhappy,  poor  old  man — 

Osman.  Was  I  not  heard? 
Have  I  not  told  thee.    Christian,  all  my  will? 
What,    if  I  prais*d  thee !    This  presumptuous 

virtue, 
Compelling  my  esteem,  provokes  my  pride ; 
Begone;  and  when  to-morrow*s  sun  shall  rise. 
On  my  dominions  be  not  found — too  near  me. 

[Exit  Nerestan, 
*  Zara,  Assist  him,  heaven  !  [Aside, 

Osman.  Zara,  retire  a  moment. 
Assume,  throughout  my  palace,  sovereign  em- 

P»rc, 
While  I  give  orders  to  prepare  the  pomp 
That  waits  to  crown  thee  mistress  of  my  throne. 

[Leads  her  out,  and  returns, 
Orasmin!  didst  thou  mark  thMmperious  slave? 
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Wbt  could  be  mean? — ^be  sigh*d — and,  as  be 

went, 
Tva'd-aiid  look'd   back  at  Zara! — didst  thou 
mark  it? 
Oras,  Alas!    my  soTereign  master!  let  not 
jealousy 
Strike  kigh  enough  to  reach  your  noble  heart 
Otman.  Jealousy,  saSdst  thou  ?  I  disdain  it. 
No! 
Diitnitt  is  poor;  and  a  mispIacM  suspicioQ 
bmtes  and  justifies  the  falsehood  fearM. 
Yd,  as  I  loTe  with  warmth,  so  I  could  hate ! 
Bat  Zara  is  above  disguise  and  art 
Jealous!  I  was  not  jealous!  If  I  was, 
I  am  not^-no — my  heart — but,  let  us  drown 
Remembrance  of  the  word,  and  of  the  image ; 
My  keait  is  filPd  with'  a  diviner  flame. 
Go,  asd  prepare  for  the  approaching  nuptials. 
1  must  allot  one  hour  to  thoughts  of  state, 
Tkeo  all  the  smiling  day  is  love  and  Zara^s. 

[Exit  Orasmin, 
Mooarchs,  by  forms  of  pompous  mi^sery  pressed, 
lo  proud,  unsocial  misery,  unblessed. 
Would,  but  for  lovers  soft   influence,    curse 

their  throne. 
And,  among  crowded  millions,  live  alone*  \ExiL 

ACT      II. 

Scene  I. 
EnUr  Nerestan  and  Chatillon. 

Cha,    Matchless    Nerestan!     generous   and 

great! 
Too,  who  have  broke  the  chains  of  hopeless 

slaves ! 
Appear,  be  known,  enjo^  your  due  delight; 
Tkr  grateful  weepers  wait  to  clasp  your  knees ; 
Tbey  throng    to    kiss    the   happy    hand   that 

sav*d  *em! 
lodulge  the  kind  impatience  of  their  eyes, 
And,  at  their  head,   command  their  hearts  for 

ever. 
ifer.  Illustrions  Chatillon!   this  praise  o^er- 

whelfns  me; 
Wkat  have  I  done  beyond  a  Christianas  duty, 
fiejond  what  you  would,   in  my  place,    have 
^         done  ? 
Qha,  True — it  is    every   honest  Christian's 

duly; 
Nay,  *tis  the  blessing  of  such  minds  as  ours, 
Kor  others*  good  to  sacrifice  our  own. 
Yet,  happy  they,   to  whom  heaven  grants  the 

power 
To  execute,  like  you,  that  duty*s  call. 
For  us,  the  relics  of  abandonxl  war. 
Forgot  in  France,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
Left  to  grow  old  in  fetters,  Osman^s  father 
Consign  d  us  to  the  gloom  of  a  damp  dungeon, 
Where,  but  for  you,  .we   must  have  groan*d 

out  life, 
And  native    France  have  blessM  our  eyes  no 

more. 
iVJBT.  The  will  of  A;racious  beav*n,  that  soft- 

enM  OsmaUf 
Inspir'd  me  for  your  sakes:  but  with  our  joy 
Flows,  mix*d,  a  bitter  sadness.     I  had  hop*d 
To  save  from  tbeir  perversion,  a  young  beauty, 
Wbo,  in  her  infant  innocence,  with  me. 
Was  made  a  slave  by  cruel  Noradin ; 
When,    sprinkling  ^ria   with   the  blood  of 

christians, 
^^aesarea*s  walls  saw  Lusignan  siirpru*d| 


And  the  proud  crescent  rise  in  bloody  triumph. 
From  this  seraglio  having  youne  escapM, 
Fate,    three   years  since,    restord   me  to  my 

chains; 
Then,  sent  to  Paris  on  my  oligbted  faith,     ' 
I  flatterM  my  fond  hope  with  vain  resolves. 
To  guide  the  lovely  Zfara  to  that  court. 
Where  Lewis  has  established  virtue's  throne: 
But  Osman  will  detain  her— yet,  not  Osman; 
Zara  herself  forgets  she  is  a  Christian, 
And  loves  the  tyrant  sultan!   Let  that  pass: 
I  mourn  a  disappointment  still  more  cruel ; 
The  prop  of  all  our  Christian  hope  is  lost. 
Chfu  Mispose  me  at  your  will;  I  am  yo 


Mjspose 


your 


own. 


Ner.  Oh,  sir,  great  Lusignan,  so  long  their 

captive. 
That  last  of  an  heroic  race  of  kings, 
That  warrior,   whose  past  fbme  has  filFd  the 

world, 
Osman  refuses  to  my  sighs  for  ever. 

Cha,  Nay,  then  we  have  been  all  redeemed 

in  vain; 
Perish  that  soldier  who  would  quit  his  chains, 
And  leave  his  noble  chief  behind  in  fetters. 
Alas !  you  know  him  not  as  I  have  known  him : 
Thank  heav*n,   that  placM  your  birth  so   far 

removM 
From  those  detested   days  of  blood  and  woe : 
But  I,*  less  happy,  was  condemned  to  see 
Thy  walls,  Jerusalem,  beat  down,  and  all 
Our  pious  fathers'  labours  lost  in  ruins! 
Heav  n!  had  you  seen  the  very  temple  rifled, 
The  sacred  sepulchre  itself  profan'd. 
Fathers  with  children  mingld,  flame  together. 
And   our  last  king,   oppressed   with    age   and 

arms, 
Murder'd,  and  bleeding  o'er  his  murder'd  sons! 
Then  Lusignan,  sole  remnant  of  his  race, 
Rallying  our  fated  few  amidst  the  flames. 
Fearless,  beneath  the    crush   of  falling  towers. 
The    conqu'rors    and    the   conquerd,     groans 

and  death ! 
Dreadful — and  waving  in  his  hand  a  sword, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  infidels,  cryM  out, 
*'ThiswaYf  ye  faithful  Chrbtians !  follow  me!** 
Ner,  How  full  of  glory  was  that  brave  retreat ! 
Cha,  'Twas  heavYi,  no  doubt,  that  sav*d  and 

led  him  on. 
Pointed  his  path,    and  march'd   our  guardian 

guide: 
We  reach'd  Caesarea — there  the  general  voice 
Chose  Lusignan,   thenceforth  to  give  us  laws. 
Alas !  'twas  vain ;  Caesarea  could  not  stand 
When  Sion's  self  was  fallen!  we  were  betray'd; 
And  Lusignan  condemned  to  length  of  life. 
In  chains,  in  damps,  and  darkness,  and  despair. 
Ner.    Oh!    I   should    hate    the   liberty    he 

shar'd  not. 
I  knew  too  well  the  miseries  you  describe. 
Fori  was  bom  amidst  them.  Chains  and  death, 
Caesarea  lost,  and  Saracens  triumphant. 
Were  the  first   objects  which  niy    eyes   e'eir 

look'd  on. 
Hurried,  an  infant,  among  other  infants, 
Snatch'd  from  the   bosoms   of  their  bleeding 

mothers, 
A  temple  sav'd  us,  till  the  slaufbter  ceas'd; 
Then  were  we  sent  *to  this  ill-fated  city ; 
Here,  in  the  palace  of  our  former  kin^s. 
To  learn  from  Saracens  their  hated  faith. 
And  be  completely  wretched.    Zara,  too. 
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SbarM  this  captiTity;  vrt  botli  grew  up 
So  near  each  other,  that  a  tenoer  YHendship 
£ndear*d  her  to  my  wishes:  my  fon^  heart — 
Pardon  its  weakness,  bleeds  lo  tee  her  lost. 
And,  for  a  barbarous  tyrant,  quit  her  God! 

Cha,  Such  is  the  Saracens  too  fatal  policy; 
Watchful  seducers  still  of  infant  weakness ! 
But  let  us  think:   may  not  this  Zara's  intVest, 
Loving  the  sultan,  and  by  him  beiovM, 
For  Lusifi^an  procure  some  soAer  sentence? 

Ner.   Iiow   shall   I    gain    admission  to   her 

presence  ? 
Osman  has  banish*d  roe;  but  that^  |  trifle: 
Will  the  seraglio's  pOrtals  open  to^e? 
Or  could  I  find  that  easy  to  my  hopes, 
W^hat  prospect  of  success  from  an  apostate? 
On  whom  I  cannot  look  without  disdain ; 
And  who  will  read  her  shame  upon^y  brow. 
The  hardest  trial  of  a  generous  mind 
Is  to  court  favours  from  a  hand  it  scorns. 

Cha.  Think  it  is  Lusignan  we  seek  to  serve. 

Ner.  W^ell,  it    shall   be  attempted.    Hark ! 

who's  this? 
Are  my  e^es  false?  or  is  it  really  she? 

Enier  Zara. 

Zara,  Start  not,  my  worthy  firiend !  I  come 

to  seek  you; 
The  sultan  has  permitted  it;  fear  nothing: 
But  to  confirm  my  heart,  which  trembles  near 

you, 
Soften  that  angry  air,  nor  look  reproach; 
W^hy  should  we  fear   each  other,  both  mis- 
taking? 
Associates  from  our  birth,  one  prison  held  us. 
One  friendship  taught  affliction  to  be  calm. 
Till  heaven  thought  fit  to  favour  your  escape, 
And  call  you  lo  the  fields  of  happier  FWncc; 
Thence,  once  again,  it  was  my  lot  to  find  you 
A  prisoner  here ;  where,  hid  amongst  a  crowd 
Of^  undistinguished  slaves,  with  less  restraint 
I  sharM  your  frequent  converse: 
It  pleas'd  your  pity,  shall  I  say  your  friendship  ? 
Or  rather,  shall  I  call  it  generous  charity? 
To  form  that  noble  purpose,  lo  redeem 
Distressful  Zara— you  procured  my  ransom. 
And  with  a  greatness  that  out-soarM  a  crown, 
ReturnM  yourself  a  slave,  to  give  me  freedom  : 
But    heavn    has    cast    our   falc   for    different 

climes; 
Here,  in  Jerusalem,  I  fir  for  ever; 
Yet,  among  all  the  shine  that  marks  my  fortune, 
I  shall  with  frequent  tears  remember  yours. 
Your  goodness  will  for  ever  sooth  my  heart. 
And  keep  your  image  still  a  dweller  there: 
Warm'd  by  your  great  example  to  protect 
That  faith  that  lifls  humanity  so  high, 
ril  be  a  mother  to  distressful  Christians. 
Ner.  How!  you  protect  the  Christians!  you, 

who  can 
Abjure  their  saving  truth,   and  coldly  see 
Great  Lusignan,  their  chief^  die  slow  in  chains! 
Zara.   To   bring  him   freedom  you  behold 

me  here; 
You  vrill  this  moment  meet  his  eyes  in  joy. 
Cha,   Shall  t  then  live  to  bless  that  happy 

hour? 
Ner.   Can  Christians  owe  %o  dear  a  gifl  to 

Zara? 
Zara.  Hopeless  I  fathered  courage  to  entreat 
The  sultan  for  his  liberty:   amasM, 
So  soon  to  gain  the  happiness  I  wish'dl 


See   where    they    bring    the    good   old  chiefj 

ffrown  dim 

W^ith  age,  by  pain  and  sorrows  hatten'd  on. 
Cha.  How  is  my  heart  dissolvM  with  sud- 
den* joy. 

Enter  Lusiamam,'  led  in  hj  tmo  Guards. 

hut.   Where  am  I?    From   the  dungeon's 

depth  what  voice 
Has  calPd  me  to  revisit  long-lost  day? 
Am  1  with  Christians?  I  am  weak;  forgive  me. 
And  guide  my  trembling  steps.     Tm  lull  of 

years; 
My  miseries  have  worn  me  more  than  pge. 
Am  I  in  truth  at  liberty?         \SeatM  himself. 

ChtL  You  are; 
And  every  Christian's  grief  takes  end  with  yours. 
Lus.  0  light!  O,  nearer  far  than  light,  that 

voice ! 
Cbatillon,  is  it  you?  my  fellow  martyr! 
And  shall  our  wretchedness  indeed  have  end? 
In  what  place  are  we  now?  my  feeble  eyes, 
DisusM  to  day -light,  long  in  vain  to  find  you. 
Cha.   This   was  the  palace   of  your  royal 

fathers : 
Tis  now  the  son  of  Noradin's  seraglio. 

Zara.  The  master  of  this  place,  the  mighty 

Osman, 
Distinguishes,  and  loves  to  cherish  virtue. 
This  genVous  Frenchman,  yet  a  stranger  to  you 
Drawn  from  his  native  soil,  from  peace  and  rest. 
Brought  the  vow'd   ransom  of  ten   Christian 

slaves, 
Himseir contented  to  remain  a  captive; 
But  Osman,  charm'd  by  greatness  like  his  own,  ' 
To  equal  what  he  lov  d,  has  giv*n  him  you. 
Lus.  So  gen'rous  France  inspires  her  social 

sons ! 
They  have  been  ever  dear  and  useful  to  roe. 
Would  I  were  nearer  to  him.    Noble  sir, 

SNeresian  approaches. 
lat  you  for  me 
Should  pass   such   distant  seas  to    brii 

blessings, 
And  hazard  your  own  safety  for  my  sake? 
Nen  My  name,  sir,  is   Nerestan;  bom  in 

Syria.  • 

I  wore  the  chains  of  slavery  from  my  birth ; 
Till  quitting  the  proud  crescent   for  the  court 
W^here  wariike  Lewis  reigns,  beneath  his  eye 
I  learnt  the  trade  of  arms:  the  rank  I  held 
W^as  but  the  kind  distinction  which  he  gave  me. 
To  tempt  my  courage  to  deserve  regard. 
Your    sight,    unhappy    prince,    would   charm 

his  eye; 
That  best  and  greatest  monarch  will  behold 
With  grief  and  joy  those  venerable  wounds, 
And  print  embraces  where  your  fetters  bound 

you. 
All  Paris  will  revere  the  cross's  martyr. 
Lus.  Alas!  in  times  long  past,  I've  seen  its 

glory : 
When  Philip  the  victorious  liv'd,  1  fought 
Abreast  with  Montmorency  and  Melun, 
D'Estaing,  De  Nesle,  and  the  far-famous  Courcy ; 
Names  which  were  then  the  praise  and  dread 

of  war. 
But  what  have  I  to  do  af  Paris  now? 
1  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  cold  grave ; 
That  way  my  journey  lies — to  find,  1  hope. 
The  King  of  kings,  and  ask  the  recompense 
For  all  my  woes,  long  suffer'd  for  his  sake. 
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Toa  ceD*roiu  wilnetset  of  mv  last  hour, 
Wliik  I  jet  live,  assist  my  Bumble  prayers^ 
Aod  join  the  resignation  of  my  souL 
Nerettaa!  CbatiOon!  and  you,  fair  mourner, 
Whote  tears  do  honour  to  an  old  man*s  sorrows ! 
PStj  s  father,  the  unhappiest  sure 
Tb(  eter  felt  the  hano  of  angry  heaven! 
Hj  cjeSy  tbouffh  dying,  still  can  furnish  tears; 
Half ny  long  liie  they  flowM,  and  still  will  flow ! 
A  daughter  and  three  sons,  my  hearths  proud 

hopes, 
Were  all  torn    from   me    in    their  tend*rest 

years : 
Mj  friend  Chatillon  knows,   and  can  remem- 
ber— 
Cho.  Would  I  were  able  to  foreet  your  woe. 
lus^Thott  wert  a  prisoner  witL  me  inCae- 
sarea, 
And  there  beheld^st  my  wife  and  two  dear  sons 
Perisli  in  flames. 

Cha,  A  captiTC.  acd  in  fetters, 
1  couM  Hot  help  em. 

Ins.  I  know  thou  couldst  not. 
Ob,\was  a  dreadful  scene !  these  eyes  beheld  il: 
Hiuband  and  father,  helpless  I  beheld  it; 
fkofd  the  mournful  pnvilege  to  die. 
Ok,  ray  poor  children,  whom  I  now  deplore, 
If  je  are  saints  in  heaven,  as  sure  ye  are, 
l/i)k  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  that  brother, 
That  sister  whom  you  leA !   If  I  have  yet 
Or  SCO  or  daughter ;  for  in  earlj  chains, 
Far  from  their  lost  and  unassistmg  father, 
I  heard  that  they  were  sent,  with  numbers  more, 
To  this  seraglio ;  hence  to  be  dispersM 
lo  nameless  remnants  oVr  the  east,  and  spread 
Onr  Christian  miseries  round  a  faithless  world. 
Cha,  Twas  true;  for  in  the  horrors  of  that 
day, 
I  snatchM  your  infant  daughter  from  her  cradle; 
When  from  my  bleeding  arms,  fierce  Saracens 
FofcM  the  lost  innocent,  who  smiling  lay 
And  pointed,  playful,  at  the  swarthy  spoilers! 
VVjth  her  your  youngest,  then  jour  only  son, 
Whose  little  life  had  reachM  the  fourth  sad  year, 
And  just  giv*n  sense  to  (eel  his  own  robfortiines, 
AVas  orderM  to  this  city. 

Ner.  I  too,  hither, 
Jost  at  that  fatal  age,  from  lost  Caesar^, 
Came  in  that  crowd  of  undistinguishM  Chmtians. 
Lus,  You!    came  you  thence?    Alas!    who 

knows  but  you 
Might  heretofore  ha^  seen  my  two  poor  chil- 
dren. \_Looks  up, 
fla,  madam!  that  small  ornament  you  wear, 
Its  form  a  stranger  to  this  country's  fashion, 
How  long  has  it  been  yours? 

Zara,rrom  my  first  birth,  sir. 
Ah,  what!  you  seem  surpris*d! — Why  should 

this  move  you? 
Lks.  Would  you  confide  it  to  my  trembling 

hands? 
Zara,  To  what  new  wonders  am  I  now 

reservM  ? 
Oh,  sir!  what  mean  you  ? 
Lus.  Providence  and  heaven! 


Oh!  take  me,  heaven,  while  I  can  die  with  joy! 
Zoro.  Oh,  do  not,  sir,  distract  me!  Rising 

thoughU, 
Aad  hopes,  and  fears,  overwhelm  me! 


Lus,  Tell,  me  yet. 
Has  it  remiinM  for  ever  in  your  hands? 
What,   both  brought  captives  from  Caesarea 
;  ^         hither? 

Zara*  Both,  both.  , 

Lus,  Their  voice!  their  looks! 
The  living  images  of  their  dear  mother ! 

0  God!  who  seest  my  tears  and  know^st  my 

thoughts, 
Dd  not  forsake  me  at  this  dawn  of  hope ; 
Strengthen  my  heart,  too  feeble  for  this  joy. 
Madam!   Nerestan! — Help  me,   Chatillon! 

[Rises, 
Nerestan,  hast  thou  on -thy  breast  a  scar. 
Which  ere  -  Caesarea  feU,  from  a  fierce  hand. 
Surprising  us  by  night,  my  child  receivM? 
Ner,  BlessM  nand ! — I  bear  it— Sir,  the  mark 

is  there! 
Lus,  Merciful  heaven ! 
Ner,  Oh,  sir!>-OB,  Zara,  kneel!     [Kneels. 
Zara,  My  father!— Oh!—  {Kneels. 

Lus,  Oh,  my  lost  children! 
Both.  Oh! 

Lus.  My  son!    my  daughter!   lost  in  em- 
bracing YOU, 

1  would  now  die,  lest  this  should  prove  a  dream. 

Cha.  How  touch*d  is  my    glad  heart  to  see 

their  joy ! 
Lus,  They  shall  not  tear  you  from  my  arms 

— my  d^laren, 
Again  I  find  you — dear  in  wretchedness. 
Ob,   my  brave  son,   and  thou,   n\y  nameless 

daughter ! 
Now  dissipate  all  doubt,  remove  all  dread; 
Has  heaven,   that  gives  me  back  my  children, 

given  'em 
em?    come  they  Christians 

to  mc? 
One  weeps,  and  one  declines  a  conscious  eye ! 
Your  silence  speaks ;  too  well  I  understand  it 
Zara,  I  cannot,  sir,   deceive  you;   Osman^s 

laws 
\'Vere  mine;  and  Osman  is  not  Christian. 
Lus.  Her  words   are   thunder   bursting  on 

my  head. 
W^er't  not  for  thee,  my  son,  I  now  should  die.   . 
Full  sixty  years  I  fought  the  Christian's  cause; 
Saw   their  doom'd    temple    fall,    their   power 

destroyed : 
Twenty,  a  captive,  in  a  dungeon's  depth; 
Yet  never  for  myself  my  tears  sought  ncaven: 
All  for  my  children  rose  my  fruitless  prayers. 
Yet  what  avails  a  father's  wretched  joy  ? 
I  have  a  daughter  eain'd,  and  heaven  an  enemy. 
Oh,  my  misguided  daughter,  lose  not  thy  faith; 
Reclaim  thy  birthright ;  think  upon  the  blood 
Of  twenty  Christian  kings,  that  fills  thy  veins : 
Tb  heroes'  blood,    the   blood    of  saints  and 

martyrs ! 
What  would  thy  mother  feel  to  see  thee  thus? 
She  and  thy   murder'd  brothers! — think  they 

call  thee; 
Think  that  thou  see'st  'em  stretch  their  bloody 

arms, 
And  weep  to  win  thee  firom  their  murd'rer's 

bosom. 
E'en  in  the  place  where  thou  betray'st  thy  God, 
He  died,  my  child,  to  save  thee! 
Thou  tremblest— Oh !  admit  me  to  thy  soul ; 
Kill  not  thy  aged,  thy  afflicted  father; 
Shame  not  thy  mother,  nor  renounce  thy  God.— 
Tb  past;  repentance  dawns  in  thy  sweet  eyes; 
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I  see  bright  truth  descending  to  thy  heart, 
And  now  my  long-lost  childis  (Q^^d  for  ever. 

Zara,  Ob,  rnytalher! 
Dear  author  of  my  life !  inform  me,  teach  me, 
What  should  my  duty  do? 

Lus.  By  one  short  word. 
To  dry   up  all  my  tears,   and  make  life  wel- 
come, 
Say  thou  art  a  Christian. 

Zara,  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian. 

Lus,  Receive  her,  gracious  heaven !  and  bless 
•  her  for  it. 

Enier  Oaasmin. 

Oras*  Madam,    the   sultan    orderM   me   to 

tell  you 
That  he  expects  you  mstant  quit  this  place, 
And  bid  your  last  farewell  to  these  vile  Chris- 
tians. 
You,  captive  Frenchmen,  follow  me;   for  you 
It  is  my  task  to  answer. 

Cha*  Still  new  miseries! 
How  cautious  -man  should  be,  to  say,    **Vm 

happy ! " 
Lus*  These  are  the  times,   my  friends,   to 

try  our  firmness, 
Our  Christian  firmness. 
Zara,  Alas,  sir!  Oht 
Lus,  Oh,  you! — I  dare  not  name  you! 
Farewell!   but,   come  what  may,   be  sure  re<- 

member 


ZARA.  [Act  Hi 

.With  that  Nerestan,    whom  thou   know*st*-> 

that  Chrlstimi! 
Oras,    And   have    you,    sir,    induIgM   that 

strange  desire  T 
Osman,  What  mean*st  thou?    They  were 

infant  slaves  together; 
Friends   should   part  kind,   who   are   to  meet 

no  more. 
When  Zara  asks,  I  will  refuse  her  nothing: 
Resttaiiit  was  never  made  for  those  we  love. 
Down  with  those  rigours  of  the  proud  seraglio ! 
I  hate  its  laws;  where  blind  austerity 
Sinks  virtue, to  necessity. — My  blood 
Disclaims  your  Asian  jealousy;  I  bold 
The  fierce,  free  plainness  of  my  Scythian  an- 
cestors. 
Their  open  confidence,  their  honest  hate, 
Their  love  unfearing,  and  their  anger  told. 
Go;   the  good   Christian   waits;   conduct  him 

to  her; 
Zara    expects  thee.      What  she   wills,   obey. 

\ExiU 
Oras,  Ho!  Christian!  enter. 

Enier  Nerestan. 

Wait  a  moment  here.  < 

Zara  will  soon  approach :  I  g^o  to  find  !iSr.  [£0:1/. 
Ner.   In   what   a   state,   m   what  a  place,    I 

leave  her! 
Oh,  faith!  Oh,  father  I  Oh,my  poor,  lost  sister! 
She's  here. 


You  keep  the  fatal  secret:  for  the  rest. 

Leave  all  to  heaven — be  fiiithful,  and  be  blest  .  Enter  Zara. 

[£xtfu/iA|Thank  heaven,  it  is  not  then  unlawful 

To  see  you  yet  once  more,  my  lovely  sister ! 


ACT  IIL 
Scene  1.     Enter  Osman  and  Orasmin. 

Osman,  Orasmin,  this  alarm  was  false  and 

groundless ; 
Lewis  no  longer  turns  his  arms  on  me ; 
The  French,  grown  weary  by  a  len^h  of  woes, 
Wish  not  at  once  to  quit  their  fruitful  plains. 
And  famish  on  Arabia's  desert  sands. 
Their  ships, 'tis  true,  have  spread  the  Syrian  seas : 
And  Lewis,  hovVinff  o'er  the  coast  of  Cyprus, 
Alarms  the  fears  01  Asia*.— But  I've  leam'd. 
That,  steering  wide  from  our  unmenac'd  ports. 
He  points  his  thunder  at  th*  Egyptian  shore. 
There  let  him  war,  and  waste  my  enemies; 
Their  mutual  conflict  will  but  fix  my  throne. — 
Release  those  Christians ;  I  restore  their  freedom : 
•Twill  please  their  master,  nor  can  weaken  me. 
Transport  'em,  at  my  cost,  to  find  their  king. 
I  wish  to  have  him    know  me.     Carry  thither 
This  Lusignan;   whom,  tell  him,  I  restore. 
Because  I  cannot  fear  his  fame  in  arms. 
But  love  him  for  his  virtue  and  his  blood. 
Tell  him,   my  father,   having  conquer'd  twice, 
Condemn'd  him  to  perpetual  chains;  but  I 
Have  set  him  free,   that  I  might  triumph  more. 

Oras.   The  Christians  gain  an  army  in  his 

name. 

Osman.  I  cannot  fear  a  sound. 

Or€is.  BuL  sir,  should  Lewis —  ^        . 

Osnuui,  Tell  Lewis,  and  the  world,  it  shall 

be  so: 
Zara  propos*d  it,  and  mj  heart  approves. 
Thy  statesman's  reason  is  too  duU  for  love! 
Bui   I  talk  on,    and  wast<  the  smiling   mo- 
ments. 
For  one  long  hour  I  yet  defer  my  nuptials; 
She  would  employ  it  in  a  conference 


Not  all  so  happy! — We,Nvho  met  but  now, 
Shall  dever  meet  again;  for  Lusignan — 
We  shall  be  orphans  still,  and  want  a  father. 
Zara.  Forbid  it,  heaven! 
Ner.  His  last  sad  hour's  at  hand. 
That  flov^r  of  joy,  which  follow'd  our  discover^', 
Too  stronc  and  sudden  for  his  age^  weakness. 
Wasting  his  spirits,  dried  the  source  of  life. 
And  nature  yields  him  up  to  time's  demand. 
Shall  he  not  die  in  peace r — Oh!  let  no  doubt 
Disturb  his  parting  moments  with  distrust; 
Let  me,  when  I  return  to  close  his  eyes, 
Comyse  his  mind's   impatience  too,  and  tell 

'       him,  . 

You  are  confirm'd  a  Christian! 

Zara,   Oh!   may   his  soul  enjoy,   in  earth 

and  heaven. 
Eternal  rest;  nor  let  one  thought,  one  sigh, 
One  bold  complaint  of  mine  recall  his  cares! 
But  you  have  injur'd  me,  who  still  can  doubt. 
W^hat!  am  I  not  your  sister?  and  shall  yOu 
Refuse  me  credit?  You  suppose  me  light; 
You,  who   should  judge  my  honour  by  your 

own. 
Shall  you  distrust  a  truth  I  dar^d  avow,  « 

And  stamp  apostate  on  a  sister's  heart? 

Ner,  Ah,  do  not  misconceive  rae;  if  I  erx'd^ 
Affection,  not  distrust,  misled  my  fear; 
Your  will  may  be  a  Christian,  yet  not  you; 
There  is  a  sacred  mark,  a  sign  of  faith, 
A   pledge   of  promise,    that   must  firm   your 

claim. 
Wash  you  from  guilt,  and  open  heaven  be-^* 

fore  you. 
Swear,  swear  by  all  the  woes  we  all  have  borne, 
^y    all   the    roartyr'd    saints    who    call    you 

daughter, 


San  t]  ZARA. 

l%it  you  consent,  Uns  dav,  to  tead  our  faith, 

Bt  tbat  mysterious  rite  which  waits  yonr  calt. 

Zara,  i  swear  by  heaven,  and  all  its  holy 

lUisinls,  its  martyrs,  its  attesting  angels.  Departing  Lusignan  may  live  so  long, 

And  tbe  dread  presence  of  its  living  author,     As  just  to  hear  thy  shame,  and  die  to  j 
To haTe  00  faith  hut  yours — to  die  a  Christian! 


Now  tell  me  what  this  mystic  faith,  requires. 

Ner.  To  hate  the  happiness  of  Osman*s  throne, 

And  love  that  God,   who,  through  his  inaze 

llasiroo^t  OS  all,  unhopin^,  thus  together. 
*  For  roe— 1  am  a  soldier,  umnstructed, 
Aor  (bring  to  instruct,  though  strons;  in  faith : 
But  I  will  bring  the  ambassador  of  heaven. 
To  dfar  your  views,  and  lift  you  toyour  God. 
Be  it  romr  task  to  gain  admission  for  him. 
Bstwltere?  from  whom?  Oh  I  thou  immortal 

power ! 
^Vlfnce  can  we  hope  it,  in  this  curs*d  seraglio  ? 
Who  is  this  slaTe  of.Osman?  Yes,  this  slave! 
DofS  she  not  boast  the  blood  of  twenty  kin^s? 
Is  not  ber  race  the  same  with  that  of  Lewis? 
Is  she  not  Lusiffnan*s  unhappy  daughter? 
A  Christian  and  my  sister?  yet  a  slave, 
A  willi^|ibve !  I  dare  not  speak  more  plainly. 


Now  to  si^bmit  to  see  my  sister  doom'd 
A  bosom  sl|iye  to  him  whose  tyrant  heart 
But  measures  glory  by  the  Christianas  woe. 
Yes,  I  will  dare  acquaint   our  father  wkb  it 


go  oo— Alas ! 
know  roe. 


you 


do   not 


At  ooce,  a  stranger  to  my  secret  fate,  ' 
My  pains,  my  fears,  my  wishes,  and  my  povrer: 
I  am— I  will  be  Christian — will  receive 
This  holy  priest  with  his  mysterious  blessing; 
I  will  oot  do  nor  su£fer  aught  unworthy 
MjselL  my  father,  or  my  father^s  race. 
But  tell  roe,  nor  be  tender  on  this  point, 
What  punishment  your  Christian  laws  decree. 
For  an  unhappy  wretch,  who,  to  herself 
l^nknown,  and  all  abandouM  by  the  world. 
Lost  and  enslavM,  has,  in  her  sovereign  master, 
Fouii<f  a  protector,  generous  as  great. 
Has  touchM  his  heart,  and  given  him  all  her 

own? 

ffer.  The  punishment  of  such  a  slave  should  be 
Death  in  this  woHd,  and  pain  in  tbat  to  come. 

ZoTA   I  am   that  slave!    Strike  here,    and 

save  my  shame. 

A«r.  Destruction  to  my  hopes!    Can  it  be 

you  ? 

Zara.  It  is  1  adorM  by  Osroao,  I  adore  bim : 
This  hour  the  nuptial  ntes  will  make  us  one. 

iVrr.  What!  marry  Osman!  Let  the  world 

Tbat  the  extlnguislrd  sun  may  hide  thy  shame ! 

Could  it  be  thus,  it  were  no  crime  to  kill  thee. 

Zara,  Strike,  strike !    I  love  him !   yes,  by 

heav*n,  I  love  him. 
ffer.  Death  is  thy  due;   but   not  thy   due 

from  me: 
Tri,  were  the  honour  of  our  house  no  bar, 
My  father's  fame,  and  the  too  gentle  laws 
Of  that  religion  which  thou  hast  disgracM ; 
Did  not  the  God  thou  quit*st  hold  back  il^  arm ; 
^ot  there — I  could  not  there— but  by  my  soul, 
i  would  rush,  desperate,  to  the  sultanas  breast, 
•^  plunge  my  tword  in  his  proud  heart  who 

damns  thee. 
Oh,  shame  I  shftroe!  shame!  at  such  fl  time  as 

this, 
Wlipa  Lewis,  that  awyk'ner  of  the  world,    . 
beneath  the  lifted  cross  makes  Egypt  pale, 
W  drawK  the  sword,  of  heaven  to  spread  our 
.       fattfa; 


scape  it. 

Zara,   Stxyy  niy   too   angry  brother;    slay, 

perhaps, 

Zara  has  resolution  fireat  as  thine: 
Tis  cruel  and  unkind.   Thy  words  are  crimes ; 
My  weaknesabut  misfortune.  Doat  thou  auffer  ? 
I  suffer  more.  Ob!  would  to  heaven  this  blood 
Of  twenty  boasted  kings  would  stop  at  once, 
And  stagnate  in  my  heart!  It  then  no  more 
Would  rush  in  boiung  fevers  through  my  veins, 
And  every  trembling  drop  be  fiU'd  with  Osman. 
How  has  be  lovMmc;  how  has  he  oblfgM  me! 
I  owe  thee  to  him.    What  has  he  not  done. 
To  justify  his  boundless  powV  of  charming  r 
For  me  oe  softens  the  severe  decrees 
Of  his  own  faith ;  and  is  it  just  that  mine 
Shotild  bid  me  hate  him,  but  because  he  loves 

me? 
No —  I  will  he  a  Christian — but  preserve 
My  gratitude  as  sacred  as  my  faith  { 
If  I  nave  death  to  fear  for  Osman's  sake. 
It  must  be  from  his  coldness^  not  his  love. 

Ner,  I  must  at  once  condemn  and  pity  Ihec. 
Here  then  begin  performance  of  thy  vow^ 
Here,  in  the  trentbling  horrors  of  thy  soul, 
Promise  thy  king,  ihy  father,  and  thy  God, 
Not  k>  accomplish  these  detested  nuptials. 
Till  first  the  revVend  prihsl  has  clear\t  your 

Taught  you  to  knqw,  and  given  you  rialm  to 

beavrn. 
Promise  me  this. 

Zara,  So  bless  me,  heaven !  I  do. 
Go,  hasten  the  good  priest,  I  will  expect  bim; 
But  first  return;  cheer  my  expiring  father; 
Tell  him  I  am,  and  will  be,  aU  he  wishes  me : 
Tell  himv  to  give  him  life  H^nvre  joy  to  die. 
Ner.    I  go.     Farewell,    farew^,    unhappy 

sister!  [Ex/t. 

Zara.  I  am  alone; — and  now  be  just,  my 

heart, 
And   tell  me  wilt  thou  dare  hetray  thy  G#d  ? 
What  am  I?  what  am  I  aboot  to  hi? 
Daughter  of  Lusignan,  or  wife  to  Osman  ? 
Am  I  a  lover  most,  or  most  a  Christian.? 
What  shall  I  do  ?    What  heart  has  strength 

to  bear 
These    double    weights    of  duty? — Help   nu^ 


bea 


vc*n 


To  thy  hard  laws  I  render  up  my  soul: 
But,  oh !   demand  it  back ;  for  now  .'lis  Osmau's. 

Re-enUr  C^man. 

Osrtian.  Shine  out,  appear,   be  fbund,   my 

h>veiy  Zanil 
Impatient  ejies  attend,  the  rites  expect  thee, 
And  my  devoted  heart  no  longer  brooks 
This  distance  from  its  soAVer: 
Come,  my  sFow  love,  the  ceremonies  wait  thee; 
Come,   and  begin  irom    this   dear  hour  my 

triumph. 
Zara.  Oh,  what  a  wretch  am  I !  Oh,  grief! 

Oh,  love!  •  iMid^. 

Osman,  Nay,  Zara,  give  m>  thy  baud,  aud 

come* 
Zara,  Instruct  me,  heaven! 
VA'hat  I  should  say---aias?  I  cannot  sheat 

*6 


A 
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Otman,  Away!  tfaismodefty  aweet,  rdueUat 

trifling 
But  doubles  ray  desires,  and  tby  own  beauties. 

Zmto*  Ab,  me! 

Osntan,  Nay,  but  thou  shouldst  not  be  too 

cruel.  - 

Zara,  I  can  no  longer  bear  it<»Ob^  my 

lord — , 

Osman.  Ha!  Wbat?  whence?  bow? 

Zara.  My  lord,  my  sorereign! 
Heay^  knows  tbis  marriage  would  have  been 

a  bliss 
Abore  my  |iumb1e  hopes:  yet,  witness,  lore! 
Not  from  the  grandeur  ot  your  throne,  that 

bliss. 
But  from  the  pride  of  calling  Osmati  mifle. 
But  as  it  is — tueseXhristians-^ 

Osman,  Christians!  What! 
How  start  two  images  into  thy  thoughts, 
So  distant,  as  the  Christians  and  my  love? 

Zara*   That   good    old  Christiaui   reVrend 

Lusignan, 
Now  dying,  ends  his  life  and  woes  together. 

Osman.  Well,  let  him  die.    What  has  thy 

heart  to  feeh 
Thus  pressing,  and  thus  tend«*,  from  the  death 
Of  an  old|  wretched   Christian? — ^Thank  our 

prophet. 
Thou  art  no  Chnstian. — Educated  here. 
Thy  happy  youth  was  taught  our  better  faith : 
Sweet  as  thy  pity  shines,  *tis  now  mistimed. 
What !  though  an  aged  sufTrer  dies-  unhappy, 
W^hy  should  bis  foi^ign  fate  disturb  our  joys? 

Zara.  Sir,  if  you  love  me,  and  would  ba^e 

me  think 
That  I  am  truly  dear — 

Osman.  Heaven!  if  I  love? 

Zara.  Permit  me— 

Osman.  What? 

Zara.  To  desire— 

Osman.  Speak  out 

Zarom  The  nuptial  rites 
May  be  deferrM  till— 

Osman.  What!  Is  that  the  voice 
Of  Zara? 

Zara.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  his  frown.    \Aside. 
'  Osnum.  Of  a^ara! 

Zat*^  It  is  dreadful  to  my  heart,      . 
To  give  you  but  a  seeming  cause  for  anger. 
Pardon  my  grief— ^alas!  I  cannot  bear  it 
There  is  a  painful  terror  in  your  eye 
That  pierces  to  my  soul.    Hid  from  your  sight, 
I  go  to  maka  a  moment's  truce  With  tears, 
And  gather  force  to  speak  of  my  despair. 

\Kxit,  disordered. 

Osman.   I  Stand  immoreable  like  senseless 

marble ; 
Horror  had  frozen  irty  suspended  tongue. 
And  an  astonisb'd  silence  robb'd  my  will      ^ 
Of  pow«r  to  tell  her  that  sfac^  shockM  my  soul. 
Spoke  sha  t«  me?  SUae  I  misunderstood  her. 
CouW  it  be  me  she  kft  ?— What  have  I  seen  ? 

Re-enter  OraSMin. 
Orasmin,,  what  a  change  is  here!— She's  gone; 
Atid  I  pfermilled  it,  I  know  not  how. 

Oras.  Perhaps  you  but  accuse  the  charming 

lault 
Of  innocence,  too  modest  oft  in  love. 

Osman.  But  why,  and  whcnoc  those  tears? 

those  looks?  that  flight? 
That  grief,  so  strongly  stampM  on  every  feature  ? 


ZARA.  [Act  IV. 

If  it  has  been  that  Frenchman-:-  "What  a  thought ! 

How  low,  how  horrid  a  suspicion  that! 

But  tell  me,  didst  thou  mark  'em  at  their  partimr  ? 

d? 

thoa 
tremblest, 
I  hear  thy  pity  speak,  though  thou  art  silent 
Oras.  I  tremble  at  the  pangs  I  see  you  suffer. 
Let  not  your  angry  apprehensions  urge 
Your  faithful  slaive  to  irritate  your  anguish. 
I  did,  Vis  true,  observe  som«  parting  tears; 
But  they  were  tears  of  charity  and  grie£ 
I  cannot  think  there  was  a  cause  deserving 
This  agony  of  passion. 

Osman.  Why,  no — I  thank  thee — 
Orasmin,  thou  art  wise.    It  could  not  be 
That  1  should  stand  exposM  to  such  an  insult. 
Thou  know'st,  had  Zara  meant  me  the  offence. 
She  wants  not  wisdom  to  have  hid  it  better. 
How  rightly    didst    thou    judge! — Zara    shaJl 

know  it. 
And  thank  thy  honest  service. — ^After  alL 
Might  she  nothave  some  oause  for  team,  which  I 
Claim  no  concern  in —  but  the  grief  it  gives  httf 
What  an  unlikely  fear — from  a  poor  slave 
Who  goes  to-^morrow,    and,  no  doubt,    who 

wishes, 
Nay,  who  resolves  to  seo  these  climes  no  more* 
Oriu.  W^by  did  you,  sir,  against  our  coun- 
try's custom. 
Indulge  him  with  a  second  leave  to  come? 
He  said  he  should  return  once  more  to  see  her. 
Osman.  Return!    the  traitor!    h^- return! 

Dares  he 
Presume  to  press  a  secofid  interview? 
Would  he  be  seen  again?   He  shall  be  seen; 
But  dead.    I'll  punish  the  audacious  slave, 
To  teach  the  faithless  fair  to  feel  my  anger. 
Be  still,  my  transports;  violence  is  blind: 
I  know  my  heart  at  once  is  fierce  and  weak. 
Rather  than  fall 

Beneath  myself,  I  must,  how  dear  soe'er 
It  costs  me,  rise— till  I  look  down  on  Zara! 
Away;  but  mark  me — these  seraglio  doors, 
Against  all  Christians  be  they  henceforth  shut. 
Close  as  the  dark  retreats  of  silent  death. 

[Exti  Orasmin. 
Wbat  have  I  done,  just  heaven !    thy  rage  to 

move  ? 
That  thou  shouldst  sink  me  down  so  low  to 

•  love?  \ExU. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L^Enter  ZaIla  and  SeuMA. 

Sel  Ah,  madam!  how  at  once  I  grieve  your 

fate. 
And  how  admire  your  virtue !  Heaven  permitSy 
And  heaven  will  ^ive  (you  strength  to  bear 

misfortune ; 
To  break  these  chains,  so  strong  and  yet  so  dear. 
Zara.  Oh  that  I   could  'support  the  htsl 

struggle ! 
Set.  Th' Eternal  aids  your  weakness^   aaea 

your  will. 
Directs  your  purpose,  and  rewards  your  toiv 

rows. 
Zara4  Never  had  wretch  more  cause  ta^op« 

he  does* 
Sei.  Whatl  thongh  you  here  n«  more  he- 

hola  your  father: 


/ 


roe 
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There  u  a  fiitlier  to  be  ibnnd  abo^e, 
Wbo  can  restore  that  father  to  his  daughter. 
Zara,  But  I  have  planted  pain  in  Osman*s 

bosom: 
Be  lores  me,  even  to  death;  and  I  reward  him 
With  anguish  and  despair.    How  base!   how 

cruel  f 
Bat  I  deser«*d  him  not;  I  should  ha!?e  been 
Too  happy*  and  the  hand  of  heaven  repellM  me. 
SeL\yhaA\  will  you  then  regret  the  glo- 
rious loss 
And  hazard  thus  a  vict'ry  bravely  won  ? 

Zartu  Inhuman  yictory ! — thou  dost  not  know 
nis  love  so  powWul ;  this  sole  joy  of  life  ^ 
This  first  best  hope  of  earthly  happiness, 
Is  yet  leas  powVful  in  my  heart  than   heaven. 
To  hira  <wbo  made  that  heart  I  offer  it: 
There,  there  I  sacrifice  my  bleeding  passion; 
/  Boar  before  him  evVy  ffuiHy^  t^r ; 
I  beg  him  to  efface  the  fond  impression. 
And  fill  ^rith  his  own  image  all  my  souL 
But,  while  I  weep  and  sigh,  repent  and  pray, 
Remembrance  brings  the  object  of  my  lot e, 
And  ev^ry  light  illusion  floats  before  him.  . 
1  see,  1  hear  him,  and  again  he  charms; 
Fi&s  my  glad  soul,  and  shines  Hwixt  me   and 

heaVn ! 
€)^  mH  ye  royal  ancestors!  Ob,  father! 
Mother!   You  Christians,   and   the  Christians* 

God! 
Tou  w^ho  deprive  me  of  this  genVous  lover ! 
If  you  permit  me  not  to  live  for  him. 
Let  me  not  live  at  all,  and  1  am  blessM. 

Sei.  Ah  I  despair  not; 
Trust  your  eternal  helper,  and  be  happy. 
Z^ara^  VVhy,  what  has  Osman   done,   that 

he  too  should  not? 
Has  heaven  so  nobly  formed  his  heart  to  hate 

it? 
GenVons  and  just,  beneficent  and  brave, 
Were  he  but  Christian — What  can   man  be 

more? 
I  wish,  methinks,  this  revVend  priest  was  come 
To  £ree  me  from    these  doubts,  which  shake 

my  soul:  • 

Tet  know  not  why  I  should  not  dare  to  hope, 
Thai  beav*n,  whose  mercy  all  confess  and  feel, 
"^^TiJI   pardon  and  approve  th*  alliance  wishM. 
Perhaps  it  seats  me  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
To  tax  my   powV  for  these   good  Christians* 

<M>mfort 
Thou  know*st  the  mighty  Saladine,   who  first 
OraqoerM  this  empire  irom  my  fathor^s  race. 
Who,  like  ray  Osman,  charmed  th*   admiring 

world. 
Drew  breath,  though  Syrian,  from  a  Christian 

mother. 
S^i,  What  mean   you,   madam?    Ah,  you 

do  not  see — 
JSar4M,  Tes,  yes,  I  see  it  all ;  I  am  not  blind: 
I  «ee  my  .country,  and  my  race  condemn  me ; 
I  moe  that,  spite  of  all,  I  still  love  Osman. 
'^^bat  if  I  now  go  throw  me  at  his  feet, 
Aad  tell  him  there  sinoerelv  what  I  am?        ,  May  heav*n,  that  punishes,  for  ever  hate  me, 


S^  Consider— >  that  nugbl  cost  your  bro- 
ther's life, 
§^^j^r%mm  the  Christians,  ^d  balniy  you  all. 


Zar€U  Ton  do  not  know  the  noble  heart  of  Tbi  heart  you  wish  to  gladden?  But  I  find 


Osman. 

S^  i  know  him*  the  pvotector  of  a  faith, 
Swuijpfgaeiny  to  oursY  the  'more  he  Iotubs, 
TW  feift  wilH«  permit  you  to  profess 


Opinitei  whi<ii  he  hates.  To-oigfat  the  priest^ 
In  private  introduc'd,  attends  you  here ; 
You  promised  him  admission. 
Zitra,  Would  I  had  not! 
I  promisM  too  to  keep  this  fatal  secret; 
IVly  father*s  urg*d  command  re^ir^d  it  of 
I  must  obey,  all  dangerous  as  it  is; 
Compelfd  to  silence,  Osman  is  enrag*d, 
Suspicion  follows,  and  1  lose  his  love. 

Enter  Osman. 

Osman,  Madam,  there  was  a  time  when  my 

charmM  heart 
Made  it  a  virtue  to  be  lost  in  love; 
W^hen,  without  blushipg,  I  indulgM  my  flame, 
And  every  day  still  made  you  dearer  to  me. 
You  taught  me,  madam,  to  believe  my  love 
Rewarded  and  return^;  nor  was  that  hope, 
Methinks,  too  bold  for  reason.    Emperors 
Who  choose  to  sigh  devoted  at  the  feet 
Of  beauties,  whom  the  woHd  concejve  theii 

slaves. 
Have  fortune^s  dajm,  at  least,  to  sure  success: 
But  Hwere  profane  to  think  of  power  in  love. 
Dear  as  my  passion  makes  you,  I  decline 
Possession  ot  her  diarms,  whose  heart's  ano- 
ther's. 
You  vrill  not  find  me  a  weak,  jealons  lover, 
By  coarse  reproaches,  giving  pain  to  you. 
And  shaming  my  own   greatness;    wounded 

deeply. 
Yet  shunning  and  disdaining  low  complaint^ 
I  come — to  tell  you — 

Zara,  Give  iny  trembling  heart 
A  moment's  respite. 

Otman,  Osman,  iq   every  trial,  shall  r»* 

member 
That  he  is  emperor.     Whatever  I  suffer, 
*Tis  due  to  honour  that  I  give  up  you, 
And  .to  my  iniur*d  bosom  take  d'espair. 
Rather  than  shamefully  possess  you  sighing, 
ConvincM  those  sighs   were   never  meant  tor 

mc. 
Go,  m^dam;    you    are   iree-^from  Osman*s 

pow>,:  . 
Expect  no  wrongs;  but  see  his  face  no  more* 
jSara,    At  last  *tis  come — the   fear*d,  the 

murdering  moment 
Is  come;  and  I  am  curs*d  by  earth  and  heaven! 

iThrofvs  herself  on  the  Ground, 
at  I  am  IotM  no  more; 
If  you — 

Osman.  It  is  true,  tny  fame  requires  it; 
It  is  too  true  that  I  unwilling  leave  you; 
That  I  at  once  renounce  you^  and  adore — 
Zara,  you  weep ! 

Zara,  If  I  am  dooip'd  to  lote  you ! 
If  I  must  wander  o*er  an  enipty  world,. 
Unlofing  and  nniov*d.     Oh!  yet  do  justice 
To  the  afQicted ;  do  nof  wrong  me  doubly : 
Punish  me,  if  His  necdliil  to  your  peace. 
But  say  not  I  deservM  it 
But,  an !  my  heart  was  never  known  to  Osman. 


If  I  regret  me  \6t9  of  aught  but  you. 

Osman.  Rise! 
What!  is  it  love  to  force  yourself  to  wound 


Lovers  least  know  themselves;  for  I  believM 
That  I  had  taken  back  the  power  I  gave  you; 
Yet  seel  you  did  but  weep,  and  have  resum*d 


me! 


A 
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Proud  as  I  am,  I  mual  confess  one  'v^A 
Evades  my  power — th^  blessing  to  forget  you. 
Zara,   thy  tears  were  IbrmM  to  teach  disdalD, 
That  softness  c^an  disarm  it.    *Tis  decreed, 
I  must  for  ever  love;  but  from  whaf  cause, 
l£  thy  consenting  b«art  partakes  my  fires, 
Art  thou  reluctant  to  a  oJessmg  meant  me? 
Speak!  is  it  artifice? 

O!  spare  the  Bfiediess  paint:  art  was  not  made 
For  Zara.     Art,  however  innocent, 
Looks  like  deceiving;  I  abborrM  it  ever. 

J^ara^  Alas!  I  have  no  art;  not  even  enough 
To  hide  this  love,  and  this  distress  you  give  me. 

Osman*  New  riddles!  Speak  with  plainness 

to  my  soul;  \ 

VVbat  canst  thou  mean? 

Zmto,  I  have  no  power  to  speak  it  * 

Osman^  Is  it  spme  secret  dangerous  to  my 

stale? 
Is  it  some  Christian  plot  grown  ripe  against -me? 

Z.ara*  Lives  there    a   wretch   so   vile    as  to 

betray  you? 
Osmaa  is  blessM  beyond  the  reach  of  fear: 
Fears  and  misfortunes  threaten  only  Zara. 

Osrttan,,  Why  threaten  Zara? 

Zara,  Permit  me  at  your  feet, 
Tiius  trembling,  to  beseech  a  favour  from  you. 

Osmirn,  A  &vour!   Oh,  you  guide  the  will 

of  Osman. 

Zara,  AJi !  would  to  heav*n  our  duties  were 

united: 
But  this  day, 

But  this  one  sad,  unhappy  day,  permit  i(ie, 
Alone,  and  far  divided  n^m  your  eye, 
To  cover  my  distress,  lest  you,  too  tender, 
Should   sefi   and   share  it  -with   me:  from  to- 
morrow 
I  will  not  have  a  thought  conceaPd  from  you. 

Osman,  l£  it  must  be,  it  must.    Be  pleasM, 

my  will 
Takes  purpose  from  yofir  wishes ;  and  consent 
Depenas  not  on  my  choice,  but  your  decree : 
Go;  but  remember  how  he  loves,  who  thus 
Finds  a  delight  in  pain^  because  you  give  it 

Zara.  It  gives  me  mgre  than  pain  to  make 

y«tt  Ebd  it 

Osman.  And  can  you,  Zara,  leave  me  ? 

Zara.  Alas,  my  lord.  \Kxit. 

Osman*  It  should  be  yet,  methinks,  too  soon 

to  ily  me; 
Too  soon,  as  yet,  to  wroag  my  easy  faith. 
The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive 
What  hidden  cause  should  raise  such  strange 

despair! 
Now,  when  her  h«pe.v  have  wingp,  and  eveiy 

wish 
Is  courted  to  he  lively!  When  I  Ime^ 
And  joy  and  empire  press  her  to  their  bosom ; 
To  see  her  eyes  through  tears  shine  mystic  love! 
Yet,  was  I  blameless r  No — I  was  too  rash; 
I  have  felt  jealousy,  and  spoko  H  to  her; 
I  have  distrusted  her — and  still  she  lo\es: 
GenVous  atonement  ihat! — I  rcm«rk'd, 


ZARA.  [Act  IV. 

Your  faithful  guards  this  moment  intercepted. 
And  humbly  offer  to  your  sovereign  eye. 
^  Osman,    Come    nearer -r- give  it    me — -'To 

Zara! — Rise! 
Bring  it  with  speed.  Shame  on  yoiir  flatfring 

distance ! 
[Advancts,  and  snatches  the  Letter, 
Re  honest,  and  approach  me  like  a  subject 
Who  serves   the   prince,  yet   not  forgets  the 

man. 
Mel,   One    of  the   Christian   slaves,    whom 

late  your  bounty 
RcleasM  from  bondage,  sought  with  heedful 

I  nnoticM  to  deliver  it.     Discovered, 
lie  waits  in  chains  his  doom  from  your  decree. 
Osm€in,  Leave  me.  r£a:/VJ!fWM/or]  I  tremble, 

as  if  something  fatal 
\yere  meant  me  from  this  letter.      Should  I 

read  it? 
Oras,    Who    knows  but   it  contains  some 

happy  truth. 
That  may  remove  all  doubts,  and   calm  your 

heart? 
Osman,  Be  as  Uwill,  it  shall  he  read. 

[Opens  the  Letter. 
Fate,  be  thy  call  obey'd. — Orasmin,  mark — 
Hell!   tortures!   death!  and  woman! — ^What, 

Orasmin, 
Are  we  awake? — Heard^st  thouT — Can  this  he 

Zara  ? 
Oras,  Would  I  had  lost  all  sense !  for  what 

I  heard 
Has  coverM  my  a^icted  heart  with  horror. 
Osman,  Thou  seest  how  I  am  treated. 
Oras.  Monstrous  treason ! 
To^  an  affront  like  this  you  cannot,  must  not, 
Remain  insensible.     You,  who  but  now. 
From  the  most  slight  suspicion,  felt  such  pain, 
Must,  in  the  horror  of  so  black  a  guilt, 
Find  an  effeclual  cure,  and  banish  love. 

Osman,  Seek  her  this  instant — ^Oy  Orasmin, 

fly ! 
Show  her  this  letter :  bid  her  read  and  tremble : 
Then,  in  the  risitig  horrors  of  her  guilt, 
Stab  her  unfaithful  breast,  and  let  her  die. 
Say,    while   thou   slrik^st  —  Stay,   stay,. return 

and  pity  me. 
VA'ould  I  were  dead ! 

Would  I  had  died,  unconscious  of  this  shame! 
Oras,  Never  did  prince  receive   so   bold    a 

wrong. 
Osman.     See    here    detected    this    infernal 

secret ! 
This    fountain    of  her   tears,   which  my  weak 

heart 
Mistook,  for  marks  of  tenderness  and  pain  I 
Why !  what  a  reach   has   woman  to  deceive ! 
I'nder  how  fme  a  veil  of  grief  and  fear 
Did  she  propose  retirement  till  to-morrow! 
And  I,  blind  dotard!  gave  the  fooFs   consent, 
SoothM  her,  and  suffered  her  to  go ! — She'parted, 
DissolvM  in  tears  %  jand  parted  to   betray   me! 


Sprung^  to  her  lips,  and  longM  to  leap  to  mine, 
vVilh  Tionest,  ardent  ullVauce  of  her  Jove. 
Who  can  possess  a  heart  so  low,  so  baat. 
To  look  such  tenderness,  and  yet  have  nope? 

Enter  Meudor,  with  Ohasmin. 

MeL  Thisli»lter,  great  disposer  of  the  world! 
AddressM  to  Zara,  and  in  private  brought, 


Ev'n  wiiile  she  wept,  her  sou!  a  thousand  timeal     Oras,  Could  yon,  my   gracious   lord  !   for^ 

You  would  — 
Osman,  I  ha»v  it-^thou.  art  right— 'ril  Hm 

her; 
ril  tax  her  in  thy  presence;   FlI  upbraid  her^ 
rn  let  her  learA—Go — find,  and  bring  herlo«ie. 
Onus.    Believe   me,  sir,  your  threat*aiiigi» 
I   '    your  comfHaiafta, 


k^ 


'L 


[Act  V.  Scene  1.]  ZARA. 

WKat  win  tbey  all  prodnce  but  Zara*8  tears, 
To  qaeDch  tMs  fancied  anger  ?  Your  lost  heart, 
SeilacM  against  itself,  will  search  but  reasons 
To  jnslify  tjie  guilt  which  gives  it  pain: 
Ralber  conceal  from  Zara  tnts  discovery; 
And  lei  some  trusty  slave  convey  the   letter, 
Re-€lo$*d   to   her   own   hand:    tnen  shall   you 

learn, 
Spile  of  hei  firauds,  disguise,  and  artifice, 
Tm  firmness,  or  abasement  of  her  soul. 
Osman,  Thy    counsel    charms  me!    We'll 

about  it  now. 
flfff,  take  .this  fatal  letter;  choose  a  slave 
Whom  yet  she  never  saw,  and  who  retains 
fli$  tried  fidelity— dispatch— -be  gone. 

[ifcriV  Orasmin. 
Koir  vbither  shall  I  turn  my  eyes  and  steps 
The  sorest  way  to  shun  her,  an^  give  time 
/brdiis  discovering  trial  ? — Hearen !  she's  here ! 
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ing 

Re-enter  ZarA. 

So,  madam!  fortune  will  befriend  my  cause. 

And  free  me  from  your  fetters. — You  are  met 

IVIost  aptly,  to  dispel  a  new-ris'n  doubt, 

That  claims  the  finest  of  your  arts  to  gloss  it 

I'nhappy  each  by  other,  U  is  time 

To  enJ  our  mutual  pain,   that  both  may  rest 

You  want  not  generosity,  but  love; 

My  pTide.  foi^otten,  my  obtruded  throne, 

IVly  favours,  cares,  respect,  and  tenderness, 

Touching  your  gratitude,  provok'd  regard; 

Till,  by  a  length  of  benefits   besieg'd. 

Tour  heart  submitted,  and  you  thought  'twas 

love: 
Bot  you  deceived  yourself,  and  injur'd  me. 
There  is,  I'm  told,  an  object  more  deserving 
Your    lowe   than    Osman:   1   would   know  his 

name. 
Be  )utl,  nor  trifle  with  my  anger:  tell  me 
J\ow,  while  expiring  pity  struggles  faint ; 
^Vhi/el  have  yet,  peniaps,  the  power  to  pardon, 
Gi-vc  up  the  bold  invader  of  my  claim. 
And  Jet  bim  die  to  save  thee.  Thou  art  known. 
Tliink  and  resolve.      While  I  yet   speak,  re- 
nounce him; 
While  yet>  the  thunder  rolls   suspeiided,  stay 

it; 
Let  thy  voice  charm  me ,  and  recall  my  soul. 
That  turns  averse,  and  dwells  no  more  on  Zara. 
Zara*  Can  it  be  Osmait  speals,  and  speaks 

to  Zara? 
L^aniy  cu*uel!  learn  that  this  afflicted  heart. 
This  heart  which  heaven  delights  to  prove  by 

tortures. 
Did  it  not  love,  has  pride  and  power  to  shun 

you. 
I  know  not  whether  heaven,  that  frowns  upon 

me, 
lias  destin'd  my  unhappy  days  for  yours ; 
But,   be  my  fate  or  bless  d  or  curst,  1  swear, 
Sy   honour,  dearer  ev^  than  life  or  love, 
CocUcJ  Zara  he  but  mistress  of  herself, 
She   inrould  with    cold   regard   look   down   on 

kings, 
Andy  yott  alone  excepted,  fly  'em  all. 
.\ai<l  to  ^lis  sacred  truth,  attesting  heaven! 
I  call  thy  dreadful  nolke  l^^lf  my  heart 
Dese»Tcs   reproad>,«  'tis    for,    but    not    from, 

Osman.  , 

Qmfmam*  Wh)^*  does  she  yet  presune  to 

swear  Mscerlty? 
Ofa,  Jb^MnieM  di^mibliuhin^  peifory! 


Had  I  not  seen,  had  I  not  read,  such  proof 
Of  her  light  falsehood  as  extinguish'd  doubt, 
I  could  no't  be  a  man,  and  not  believe  her. 
Zara,  Alas,  my  lord !  what  cruel  fears  have 

seii'd  you? 
What  harsh,   mysterious  words  were  those  I 

heard  ? 
Osman!  What   fears    should   Osman   feel, 

since  Zara  loves  him? 
Zara,  I  cannot  live,    and    answer   to   your 

voice 
In  that  reproachful  lone;  your  angry  eve* 
Trembles  with  fury  while  you  talt  of  love, 
Osman,  Since  Zara  loves  him ! 
Zara,  Is  it  possible 
Osman  should  disbelieve  it? — Again,  again 
Your  late  repented  violence  returns. 
Alas!  what  killing  frowns  you  dart  against  roe! 
Can  it  be  kind,  can  it  be  just  to  doubt  me? 
Os¥nan,  No!  I  can  doubt  no  longer. — You 

may  retire.         \KxU  Zara. 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 

Orasmin,  she's  perfidious,  even  beyond 
Her  sai^s  undiscover'd  power  of  seeming. 
Say,   bast  thou  ,chosen    a  slave? — Is  he   in- 
structed ? 
Haste  to  detect  her  vileness  and  my  wrongs. 
Ora^,  Punctually  I  have  obey'd  .your  whole 

command: 
But  have   you   arm'd,   my  lord,   your  injur'd 

Hfeart, 
With  coldness  and  ipdiflerence?  Can  you  hear, 
All  painless  and  unmov'd,  the  false  one  s  shame  ? 
Osman,  Orasmin,   I  adore^  her  more  than 

ever.  • 

Oras.    My  lord!    my   emperor!    forbid   it, 

heaven ! 
Osman.  I  have  discem'd  a  gleam  of  distant 

hope. 
Now  hear  me  with   attention. — Soon  as  night 
Has   thrown   her  welcome  shadows    o'er  the 

palace ; 
When  this  Nerestati,  this  ungrateful  Christian, 
Shall  lurk  in  expectation  near  our  walls. 
Be  Vratchful  that  our  guards  surprise  and  seize 

him; 
Then,  bound  in  fetters  and   o'erwhelm'd   with 

shame,         > 
Conduct  the  daring  traitor  to  my  presence: 
But,  above  all,  he  sure  you  hurt  not  Zara; 
Mindfulto  what  supreme  excess  I  love. 

[Exii  Orasmin. 
On  this  last  trial  all  my  hopes  depend. 
Prophet,  for  once  thy  kind  assistance  lend. 
Dispel  the  doubts  that  rack  my  anxious  breast: 
If  Zara's  innocent,  thy  Osman>  bless'd.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — Enter  Zara  and  Seuma. 

Zara,  Sooth  me  no  longer   with   this  vain 

desire; 
To  a  recluse  like  me,  who  dares  henceforth 
Presume  admission! — The  seraglio  is  shut; 
Barr'd  and  impassable,  as  death  to  time ! 
My  brother  nc  er  must  hope  to  see  me  more. — 
How  now!    what  unknown   slave   accosta  us 

here? 

Enter  Meudor. 

MfiL  Thi9  leMeiv  tresled  to  my  bandc,  r^ 

caiye^ 
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In  secret  witness  I  am  wliolty  yours. 

\^Zara  readM  the  Leiier* 
SeU  Thou  eTCpiastin^  Ruler  of  the  world ! 
Shed  thy  wished  mercy  on  our  hopeless  tears ; 
Redeem  us  from  the  hands  of  hated  infidels, 
And  save  my  princess  from  the  breast  of  Osman. 

[Aside, 
Zara,  I   wish,    my  friend,   the   comfort  of 

your  counsel. 
Set,  Retire — you  shall  he  calPd-^wait  near 

— go,  leave  us. 

\ExU  Melidor, 
Zara.  Read  this,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought 

to  answer: 
For  I  would  gladly  hear  mj  brother's  roice. 
SeL  Say  rather  you  would   hear  the  voice 

of  heaven, 
^is  not  your  brother  calls  you,  but  your  God. 
Zara,  I  know  il,  nor  resist  his  awful  will; 
Thou  know^st  that  I  have  bound  my   soul  by 

oath; 
But  can  I,  ought  I,  to  engage  myself. 
My  brother,  and  the  Christians,  in  this  danger  ? 
Sel.  *Tis  not  their  danger  that  alarms  your 

fears ; 
Your  love  speaks  loudest  to  your  shrinking  soul. 
This  tiger,  savage  in  his  tenderness. 
Courts  with   contempt,   and  threatens  amidst 

softness ; 
Tet  cannot  your  neglected  heart  efface 
His  fated,  fixM  impression! 

Zara,  What  reproach    9 
Can  I  with  justice  make  him  ? — ^I  indeed 
Have  given  nim  cause  to  hate  me! 
Was  not  his  throne,  was  not  his  temple  ready  ? 
Did  he  not  court  his  slave  to  be  a  queen. 
And-  have  not  I  declinM  it? — I  who  ought 
To  tremble,  conscious  of  affronted  power! 
Have  not  I  triumphed  o*er  his  pride  and  love? 
Seen  him  submit  hb-  own  high  will  to  mine. 
And  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  my  weakness? 
SeL  Talk  we  no  more  of  this  unhappy  pas- 
sion: 
What  resolution  will  your^  virtue  take  ? 
Zara,   All  things  combine  to   sink  me   to 

despair: 
From  the  seraglio  death  alone  will  free  me. 
I  long  to  see  the  Christians*  happy  climes; 
Yet  in  the  moment  while  I  form  that  prayer, 
I  sigh  a  secret  wish  to  languish  here. 
Hovv  sad  a  stale  is  mine!  my  restless  soul 
All  ignorant  what  to  do,  or  what  to  wish: 
IVly  only  perfect  sense  is  that  of  pain. 
On,  euaraian  heaven!  protect  my  brother*s  life, 
For  I  will  meet  him,  and  fulfil  his  prayer: 
Then,  when  from  Solyma*s  unfViendly  walls. 
His  absence  shall  unbind  bis  sister's  tongue, 
Osman  shall  learn  the  secret  of  my  birth, 
My  fj^ith  upshaken,  ai|d  my  deathless  love; 
tfe  will  approve  my  ehoice,  and  pity  me. 
Ill  send  my  brother  woird  he  may  expect  me. 
Call  in  the  faithful  sUve.    God  of  my  fathers! 

'    [ExUSetima. 
IM  thy  hand  save  me,  and  thy  will  direct. 

Re'€9iier  Meuooa,  wUh  Sbuma. 

Go«— tell  the  Chriatian  who  intrusted  thee. 
That  Zara*s  heart  is  fixM,  nor  shrinks  iat  danger; 
And  that  my  faithful  friend  will*  at  the  hour, 
Expect  and  intcoduce  him  to'liis  wish. 
Away^the  saltan  comes;  he  "most not  find  us. 

[Exeunt  Zarn  and  Selima. 


ZARA  [Act  V. 

Enter  Osmam  €md  O^ASBfiK. 
Osman,  Swifter,  ye   hours,  move  on;  my 

fury  glows 
Impatient,  and  would  push  the  wheels  of  time. 
How  now?  What  message  dost  thou  bring? 

Speak  boldly. 
What  answer  gave  she  to  the  letter  sent  her? 
Mel,  She  blush'd,  and  trembled,   and   grew 

pale,  and  pausM; 
Then  blushed,  and  read  it,  and  again  grew  pale; 
And  wept,  and  smil*d,  and  doubted,   ana  re- 

solvM: 
For  afler  all  this  race  of  varied  passions, 
When  she  had  sent  me  out,  and   call*d  me 

back. 
Tell  him  (she  cried)  who  has  intrusted  thee, 
That  Zara*s  heart  is  fix*d.  nor  shrinks  at  danger; 
And  that  my  faithful  friend  will,  at  the  hour. 
Expect  and  introduce  him  to  his  wish. 

Osman,  Enough;  be  gone!  I  have  no  ,ear 

for  more.  {To*  the  SIoqc. 
Leave  me,  thou  too,  Orasrain.  Leave  me,  life, 
For  ev*ry  mortal  aspect  moves  my  hate: 

Hro  Orasmin* 
Leave  me  to  my  distraction,  TTSxit  Orasmin* 
Who  am  1?  Heav'n!  Who  am  I?  What  re- 

'solve  I? 
Zara!.  Nerestan!  sound  these  words  like  names 
Decreed  to  join?  Why  pause  I?  Perish  Zara — 
W^ould  I  could  tear  her  image  from  my  heart 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 

Orasmin!  Friend!  return,  I  cannot  bear 
This  absence  from  thy  reason:  Hwas  unkind, 
*Twas  cruel  to  obey  me,  thus  distressed. 
And  wanting  power  to  think,  when  I  had  lost 

thee. 
How  goes  the  hour?  Has  he  appeared,  this  rival? 
Perish  the  shameful  sound.  In     villain  Chria- 
tian ! 
Has  he  appearM  belovr? 

Oras,  Silent  and  dark 
Th*  unbreathing  worid  is  hushM,  as  if  it  heard 
And  listen*d  to  your  sorrows. 

Osman,  Oh,  treachVous  night! 
Thou  lend*st  thy  ready  veil  to  evVy  treason. 
And  teeming  mischiefs  thrive  beneath  thy  shade. 
Hark!  Heard*st  thou  nothing? 

Oras,  My  lord. 

Osman.  A  voice,  like  dying  groans! 

Oras,  I  listen,  but  can  bear  nothing. 

Osman,  Again!  look  out — he  comes — 

Oras.  Nor  tread  of  mortal  foot,  nor   voice 

I  hear: 
The  still  seraglio  lies,  profoundly  plancM 
In  death-like  silence!  nothing  stirs. — ^The  air 
Is  sof^  as  infant  sleep,  no  breathing  vring  • 
Steals  through  the  shadows  to  awaken  night 

Osman.    Horrors   a   thousand   times  more 

dark  than  these, 
Beni^t  my  sufTring  soul.      Thou  dost  not 

know 
To  what  excess  of  tenderness  I  lovM  her: 
I  knew  no  happiness  but  wl^t  she  gave   rae, 
Nor  could  have  felt  a  •  misVy  bat  for  her  i 
Pity^this  weakness — mine  are  tears,  Ovismiii, 
That  fall  not  of^  nor  y^hfly. 

OraS.  Tears !  Oh,  heaven! 
Oh,  my  unhappy  lord  I  I  tremble  for  tou— 

Otman.  Do^tmmble  at  fty  suflTaringa,  at 

my  lovf  I 
At  my  revenge  loO|  tpetnbU— for  Hi«'  ^e» 


Sen  L]  ZARA. 

W  will  not  be  ddudeiL 

0ns.  UmAI  I  bear 
Ik  steps  of  men  along  tbe  neighbVlnff  wall  I 
Otmtm.  Fiji  seite  bim!  ^tisNeiestanl  Wait 

no  chains, 
Bit  drag  him  down  to  my  impatient  eye. 

[Exit  Oras, 

Eater  ZarA  ^md  Sbuiia,  in  the  dfitrk. 

Zara,  Wliere  art  tboa,  SelimaP  Give  me 

tby  hand. 
h  it  10  dark,  I  tremble  as  I  step. 
VTtt  iears  and  startines,  never  felt  till  now ! 
Oman,  Damnation !  tis  her  voice !  tbe  well- 
known  sound 
TW  kit  f  o  often  cbann*4  me  into  baseness ! 

tlJraptfM  a  Dagger. 
Rmi^  stand  firm,  and  intercept  his  wishes ! 
Bfreoge!  On  whom?  ^No  matter:   earth  and 

beavtn  ^ 
VTonld  Uushy  should  I  forbear }  now,  Zara, 
now !     [Drops  the  Dagger, 
I  Bttst  not,  cannot  strike,  the  starting  steel, 
UnwilHng,  flies  my  hand,  and  shuns  to  wound 

her. 
Zara,  TUi  is  the  private  path ;  come  near- 
er, lead  me. 
Are  we  not  noticM,  think'st  thou  ? 

Sd,  Fear  not,  madam ; 
b  cannot  now  be  Ions,  ere  we  shall  mest  hinr. 
Osman.  That  word  has  given  me  back  my 
ebbing  rage. 

yflecopers  the  Dagger, 
tata,  I  walk  in  terror,  and  my  heart  fore- 
bodes. 
WWs  there?  NeresUn!    Is  it  you?   O  wel- 
come— 
Otman.    [Stabs  her."]  This  to  thy   heart 
n^is  not  the  traitor  meets  thee, 
^  tbe  betrayMy   who  writes  it  in  thy  blood. 
2ora.    Oh,  gracious   heaven!   receive   my 
parthig  soul. 
And  take  thy  trembling  aervant  to  thy  mercy. 

[Dies. 
Osmoii,  Soul!  then  revenge  has  reachM 
thee.  I  will  now 
fl>ste  from  this  fatal  placfc :  I  cannot  leave  her! 
JVlwradid  I  strike?  Was  this  the  act  of  love? 
^waUowme,  earth!  She's  silent!  Zara*s  dead! 
And  should  I  live  to  see  reluming  day, 
TwiQ  tbow  me  but  her  blood !  show  me  left 

joyless, 
«  a  wide,  empty  world,  with  nothing  round 

^I^PcDitence  and  pain:  and  yet  Was  just 
«««!  Destiny  has  sent  her  lover  to  me, 
To  fill  nj  Tengeance,  and  restore  my  joy. 

^e^nter  ORAtiini,  vt^iih  Nbilbstan. 
Approach,  thou  wretch !  thou  more  than  cursM! 
--^  ^         come  near! 

J*««  who,  in  gratitude  for  freedom  gained, 
z^|n''n  me  miseries  beyond  thy  own ! 
i»0B  heart  of  hero  with  a  traitor's  soul ! 
"^•y  commands  obey'd? 

^M.  AD  is  preparM. 

"■••■Wi  Tkj  wanton  eyes  look  round  in 
mj^n                    MArch  of  her 
Vjj^  fere,  descending  to  a  slave  like  thee,} 
?7  «9  Aboaow^d  hand  tecetvM  her  doom. 
^!  vaiae  she  ^e* 

A^i^Mlradi  mistake! 
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Osman,  Dost  thoa  behold  her,  slave? 

Ner.  Unhappy  sister! 

Osman,  Sister!   Didst  thou    say  sister?  If 

thou  didst, 
Bless  me  with  deafness,  heaven! 

Ner.  Tyrant!  I  did. 
She  was  my  sister.    All  that  now  is  left  thee, 
Dispatch — trom  my  distracted  heart  drain  neat 
The  remnant  of  the  royal  Christian  blood  I 
Old  Lusignan,  eipiring  in  my  airras, 
Sent  bis  too  wretched  son,  with  his  last  blesi- 

iogf 
To  his  now  murderd  daughter! 

Would  I  nad  seen  the  bleedine  innocent! 

I  would  have  liv*d  to  speak  to  her  in  death; 

Would  have  awakenM  in  her  languid  heart 

A  livelier  sense  of  her  abandoned  %od  | 

That  God,  who  left  by  her,  forsook  Ler  too^ 

And  gave  the  poor  lost  sufferer  to  thy  rage. 

Osmari,  Thy  slstdr!  Lusignan  her  lather! 

Sell  ma ! 
Can  this  be  true?   and  have  I  vrrong'd  thee. 

Zara?  ' 

SeL  Thy  love  was  all  the  cloud   ^tvriaf   her 

and  heav*n! 
Osman.  Be  dumb!  for  thoa  art  bise,  to 

add  distraction 
To  my  already  more  than  bleeding  heart. 
And  was  thy  love  sincere  ?  What  then  #^mains? 
Ner.  Why  should  a  tyrant  hesitate  on  mur- 
der! 
There  now  remains  but  mine  of  al?  fhe  blood. 
Which  through  thy  father's  cruel  reign   and 

thine. 
Has  never  ceasM  to  stream  on  Syrians  ^ands. 
Restore  a  wretch  to  his  unhappy  race; 
Nor  hope  that  torments,  after  such  a  scene, 
Can  force  one  feeble  groan  td*  feait  thy  anger. 
I  waste  my  fruitless  words  in  empty  air; 
The  tyrant,  o*er  the  bleeding  wound  be  made» 
Hangs  his  utynoviog  eye,  and  heeds  not  me. 
Osman.  Oh,  Zara ! 
Oreu.  Alas,  my  lord,  return  i  Whither  would 

grief 
Transport  your  gen*rous  hesfri?  This  Christian 

Osman.  Take  off  bis   fetteri,  ana   observe 

my  will: 
To  him  and  all  his  friends,  give  instant  liberty : 
Pour  a  profusion  of  the  richest  gifis 
On  these  unhappy  (Christians ;  and  when  heapM 
W^ith  varyM  benefits,  and  charged  with  riches, 
Give  'em  safe  conduct  to  the  nearest  port 
OriU,  But,  sir  — 
Osman.  Reply  not,  but  obey. 
Fly — nor  dispute  thy  Piaster's  last  command, 
Iny  prince,  who  orders— and  thy  friend,  who 

loves  thee! 
Go  —  lose  no  time — farewell — be  gone — and 

thoa!  . 
tJnhappy  warrior — yet  less  lost  than  I — 
Haste  Irom  our  Bloody  land,  and  to  thy  owa 
Convey  this  poor  pale  object  of  my  rage. 
Thy  king,  and  all   his  Christians,   when   they 

bear 
Thy  miseries^  shall  mourn  Vm  with  their  tears ; 
But,   if  thou  tell'st  *em  mine,  and  telfst  *em 

truly, 
They  who  shall  hate  my  crime,  shall  ^ity  me. 
Take  too,  this  poniard  with  tbe^i  whicn  ny 

hand 
Has  stainM  with  blood  far  dearer  than  my  own ; 
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Tell  'em — ^ith  Uiis  I  murderM  her  I  loVd; 
The  noblest  and    most   Tirtuoiis  among   wo- 


men: 


I 


The  soul  of  innocence,  and  pride  of  truth  : 
Tell  'em  1  laid  my  empire  at  her  feet: 
Tell  *em  1  plungM  my  dagger  in  her  blood : 
Tell  *em  I  so  adorM  —  ana  thus  reveng'd  her. 

[^S/€ibs  himsel/i 


[Act  I. 


Reverence  this  hero,  and  conduct  him  safe. 

Nrr.  Direct  me,  great  inspirer  of  the  soul ! 
How  I  should  act,  how  judge  in  this  <listress ! 
Amazing  grandeur!  and  detested  rage! 
Ev'n  I,  amidst  my  tears,  admire  this  foe. 
And  mourn    his  death,  who  liv*d   to  give  mc 

woe.  \Curtatn  falls. 


HOME. 

JoBif  How,  a  nattre  of  Scotland^  born  in  the  Tfeinilj  of  Ancrnm,  in  Rox1>args1iire«  in  \7%i,  after  the  utnal  conne 
of  edncalion  for  the  church,  was  ordained  aod  inducted  to  the  liTing  of  Atbclatanerord,  and  waatbe  successor  of  the  Rtrr. 
,  Mr.  Elsir,  author  of  T%e  Grav.  In  the  rrbellaon  of  1745  he  took  op  amu  in  defence  of  the  existing  government. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  where  be  wai  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  five  or  six  other  gentlemen, 
escsped  from  the  castle  of  Down.  After  the  rebellion  he  resumed  the  duties  «f  his  profession.  Hiving  a  n»> 
tural  inclination  for  the  Belies  Lettres,  which  he  had  cullivated  with  some  care*,  he  wrote  his  tragedv  of  Doug- 
las, and  presented  it  to  the  managers  of  tlie  Bdinborgh  Theatre.  Its  recepliun  will  be  easily  imagined  from  tbo 
following  anecdote.  Daring  the  representation  a  young  and  sanguine  Scotchman,  in  the  pit,  traniported  with  de- 
light and  enthuaiasm,  cried  out  on  a  sudden  with 'an  air  of  triumph,  '' Weel  ludi ;  hwar's  year  Wollr  iihokspeer  nou  !*' 
(where  is  your  William  tihakspeare  now).  The  anthor  being  m  clergyman,  the  resentment  of  the  elders,  of  tho  kir&, 
and  many  other  aealous  members  of  that  sect  was  inflamed,  not  only  against  him,  but  the  performers  also  ;  on  whom, 
together  with  him,  they  freely^  denounced  their  anathemas  in  ptmphlcts  and  public  papers.  The  latter  indeed  it  waa 
ont  of  their  power  greatly  to  injure;  but  their  rod  was  near  falling  xery  heavy  on  the  author,  whom  the  astembly  re- 
padiated,  and  cut  off  from  his  preferments.  In  England,  however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  friends, 
•ad  being  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  some  other  persons  of  distinction,  recommended  to  the  notico 
of  his  preieot  majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal  Highness  was  plci^ed  to  bestow  a  pension  on  him;  thus, 
sheltering  him  under  his  own  patronage,  he  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  either  bigotry,  enTV,  ur  malevolence  to  bl«st 
his  laurels,  Mr.  Home  afterwards  pursued  his  poetical  eflorts.  and  produced  more  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  brought 
on  the  stage  in  London;  but  Douglas  must  always  stand  as  his  master-piece  in  dramatic  writing.  He  never  after- 
wards resumed  his  clerical  profession,  which  he  had  abandimed  in  1767;  but  enjoyed  a  place  under  government  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Home,  always  the  friend  and  patron  of  merit,  aa  far  as  his  circumstances  would  admit,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  the  celebrated  poems  of  Ussian  to  light.  While  Macpherson  was  schoolmaster  of  Bulbvcn  in  Badenoch,  ho 
occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting,  from  tho  native,  but  illiterate  bards  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  fragmenta  of 
these  inimitable  poems ;  a  few  of  them  he  translated,  and  inserted  in  a  weekly  Miscellany,  then  publishing  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  beauty  of  these  pieces  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Home.  Or,  Robertsun  and  Dr.  Blair;  aod  tbej 
resolved  to  sent  Macpherson  on  a  journey  all  over  the  Highlands,  at  their  expence,  tu  collect  the  originals  of  thoac 
poems,  which  have  since  been  a  subject  of'^so  much  controversy.  Mr.  Home  died  at  Manchester-house  near  Kdin- 
burgb,  Sept.  the  4th  ibc8. 
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Tms  piece  was  first  produced  at  Edinburgh,  1756 ;  and  the  success  it  met  with,  induced  onr  anthor  to  offer  it  to 
the  London  managers;  where,  nolwithstanding  all  Ihe  influence  exerted  in  its  favoui«^  it  was  refused  by  Oarriok.  Mr. 
Rich,  however,  accepted  it,  and  it  was  acted  the  first  time  at  Covcnl-garden,  March  tho  i4lh  1757  ;  where  its  real  worth 
soon  placed  it  ont  of  the  reach  of  critical  censure.  The  plot  was  suggested  by  the  patbetieal  old  Scotch  ballad  of  Git 
(or  Child)  Morrire,  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Percy's  Xeliquea  of  Ancient  I\)eiry,  and  it  is  founded  on  the 
quarrels  of  the  families  ol  Douglaa  and  other  of  (he  Scots  clans.  This  tragedy  has  a  great  deal  of  pathos  in  it,  som« 
nf  the  narratives  are  pleasingly  aHecting,  and  the  descriptions  poetically  beautiful.  On  its  first  appearance  Hume  gave 
his  opinion/  that  Is  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pathetic  pieces  ever  exhibited  in  any  theatre.  He  declared, 
that  the  anthor  possessed  the  true  theatric  genius  of  Shakspcare  and  Otway ;  but  we  must  remember,  tlMi  the  author 
wat  a  Scotchman,  consequently  such  extravagant  praise  requires  no  comment.  .Gray  however  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  this  first  drama  of  Mr.  Home,  that  in  .a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1757,  he  says,  "I  am  greatly  struck  witli  the  tragedy 
of  Douglat,  though  it  has  infinite  fanlls:  the  author  seems  to  have  retrieved  the  true  language  of  tho  Stage,  which  had 
been  lost  for  these  hundred  years;  and  there  is  one  scene  (between  Matilda  and  the  Old  Peasant)  so  masterly,  that  it 
strikes  me  blind  to  all  the  defects  in  the  world"  To  this  opinion  every  reader  of  taste  will  readily  subscribe.  Jobn.^ 
son  blames  Mr.  Gray  for  concluding  his  celebrated  ode  with  suicide;  a  circumstance  borrowed  perhaps  from  Dougtu*, 
in  which  lady  Randolph,  otherwise  t  blameless  character,  precipitates  herself,  like  the  Bard,  from  a  clifl^  into  eternity. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


NORVAL. 

LORD  RANDOLPH. 


GIBNALVON. 
STRANGER. 


DONALD. 
OFFICER. 


SERVANT. 
PRISONER. 


tADT    RANDOLPH. 
ANNA. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  L — The  Court  of  a  Castle,  surrounded 

with  floods. 

Enter  Ladt  Randolph. 

Lady  R,  Ye  woods  and  wild3,  whoje  me- 
lancholy gloom 
Accords  with  my  souPs  sadness,  and  draws  forth 
The  voice  of  sorrow  from  toy  hurstio^  heart, 
Farewell  awhile:  I  will  not  leave  you  long; 
For  in  your  shades  I  deem  some  spirit  dwells, 
Who  from  the  chiding  stream,  or  groanittg  oak. 


Still  hears  and  answers  to  Matilda^s  moan. 
Oh,  Douglas!  Douglas!  if  departed  ghosts 
Are  e'er  permitted  to  review  this  world, 
Within  Ine  circle  of  that  wood  thou  art. 
And  with  the  passion  of  immortals  hear*st 
My  lamentation:  hear'st  thy  wretched  wiA; 
VVeep  for  her  husband  slain,    her  infant  lost. 
My  hrother's  timeless  death  I  seem  to  mourn, 
Vvho  pei'ishM  with  thee  on  this  iatal  day. 
But  Randolph  comet,  whom  fate  has  made 

my  lord. 
To  chide  my  anguish,  and  defraud  the  dead. 
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Enfer  Lord  Randolph. 

Lord  ii   Again  these  weeds   of  woe !  say, 
dost  thou  well 
To  feed  a  passion  which  consumes  thj-  life? 
Tbe  fmnf  claim  some  duty;  Tainly  thou 
Bestow*st  thy  cares  upon  tne  silent  dead. 

Lady  IL   SHoit,  alas!    is   he   for  whom  1 
mourn:     ♦ 
Quldlesiy  withoM  memorial  of  his  name, 
Ife  onlr  now  in  tny  remembrance  fiTcs. 

Lord  It  Time,  mat  wears  out  the  trace  of 
deepest  anguish, 
Htf  past  o'er  thee  in  rain. 
Sore  fbdn  art  not  the  daughter  of  ^r  Maic6lm : 
Slnmg  wa^  his  rafe,  eternal  his  resentment: 
Forirten  thy  brother  fell,  he  srhird  t6  hear 

VbA  Ikmgla^  ton  in  the  same  fiefd  wa^  slain. 

/i^lL  Oh!  rale  not  up  th^  ashes  6£  my 
fathers : 
(■pbcable  resentment  wak  their  trfm^, 
Aod  jpitrbvti  has  the  etpiati6ti  heen. 

LordlL  Thy  grief  ^n-ests  to  its  J^tirposes 
my  words. 
1  nerer  askM  of  thee  that  Ardent  love 
WlSch  ii^  tbe  lyreasts  bffamey*^  children  bfnus. 
Decnrt  affection  and  complaceiat  kindness 
Were  all  I  wishM  for;  hut  I  wishM  in  rain, 
fleoce  with  the  leHs  regret  n)y  eyes  behoM 
The  storm  of  w^r  that  gaffiers  b  er  this  land : 
If  I  fboiild  periMi  l>y  fbe  Dauiiih  sWord, 
Matilda  ^mmd  bdt  shed  one  tear  the  more. 

Lady  JL  Thoii  do^  not  think  so:    ^roful 
^s  I  am, 
1  lot«  At  Milt,  idd  Esteem  thy  rirtii^s. 
But  wUthef  gb^  thoii  n<!»w? 

Lord^  5&aMft  to  th^  caMp, 
VfUkn  ^ery  WiVrfor  hit  th^  Kptdt  Sfiand^ 
Of  «tpectitf^,  iild  ififtpaifefit  iaki 
£ach  wfto  arri^ei^  if  Cri  is  come  to  tdl 
Tbe  Danes  are  laiided. 

Lddj  JL  O,  itt^y  adyerse  winds, 
Far  tmm  the   coast   of  Scotlapd   dri^e   their 

fleet! 
And  er^  soldier  of  both  hosts  return 
Inieace  and  safety  to  his  pleasant  home! 

Lord  R.  Thou  speak^st  a  woman\  hear  a 
warrior's  wish: 
Ri^  from  their  natiTe  land,  the  stormy  north, 
Maj  tbe  wind  blow,  till  every  keel  is  fix*d 
Inmoyeahle  in  Caledonia's  strand! 
Tbcn  shall  our  foes  repent  their  hold  invasion, 
'^d  roving  armies  shun  the  fatal  shore. 
La<ly,  farewell:  I  leaTe  thee  not  alone) 
Yonder  comes   one  whose    Iotc   makes  duty 

Mght  lExii 

Enier  AwHA.  • 

^bma,  ForgiTe  the  rashness  of  yoiir  Anna*s 
love; 
l^r^d  by  affection,  I  hare  thus  presumM 
To  interrupt  your  solitary  thougnUt;^ 
And  warn  ycm  df  the  hours  that  yoa  neglect, 
And  lose  id  sadnk*ss. 

lodjr  ft  So  to  lose  ihy  hours 
"  afl  die  use  r  wiih  to  make  of  time. 
'^i/tfUi.  To  blame  thee,  lady,  soits  not  with 
my  state: 
^  stire  1  am,  since  death  first  prey'd  on  man, 
Merer  did  sister  thus  a  brother  mourn. 
What  had  your  sorrows  been  if  you  had  lost, 
^»ly  youth  the  husband  of  your  heart  ? 


Anna,  Ha^e  I  distressed  you  with  ofllcious 

love. 
And  ill'tim'd  mention   of  your  brother's  £ate? 
Forgive  me,  lady:  humble  though  I  am. 
The  mind  I  bear  partakes  not  of  my  fortune : 
So  fervently  I  love  you,  that  to  dry 
These  piteous  tears,   I'd  throw  my  life  away. 

Lady  It   What  power-  directed    thy    un- 
conscious tongue 
To  s^eak  as  thou  hast  done?  to  name — 

Anna,  I  know  not :  •.  % 

But  since  my  words  have  made  my  mistress 

tremhlcj 
I  will  speak  so  no  more;  but  silent  mix 
My  tears  with  hers. 

Xadj  Jt,  No,  thou  shalt  Uot  be  silent 
ni  trust  thy  faithful  tove,  and  thou  shalt  be 
llcncelbrth  flie  instructed  partner  of  my  woes 
Bfit  what  avails  it?  Can  thy  feeble  pity 
Roll  back  the  fiood  of  never-ebbing  time? 
Compel  the  earth  and  ocean  to  give  up 
Their  dead  alite? 

Anna,  What  means  hiy  noble  mistress? 

Lady  B,  Dldii  thou  not  ask,  what  had  my 

sorrows  been. 
If  I  in  early  youth  had  lost  a  husband  ? 
In  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth  is  lodg'd, 
Mangled    Wttn  wounds,    the  husbana  of  my 

youth ; 
And  in  sbrhe  caVem  of  tlie  oceau  R^s 
My  child  and  hJs — 

AAha,  Dh?  ladj  mort  rever'd! 
The  tale  ivrajpt  Up  in  your  amazing  words 
Dejgn  to  unfold. 

Lad/  I?.  Alas !   ah  ancient  feud, 
Hereditary  evil,  was  the  source 
Of  my  misfortunes.    Ruling  fate  decreed, 
That  my  brave  brother  should  in  battle  saye 
The  tiTe  of  Douglas'  son,  our  house's  foe: 
The  yOuthflil  warriors  vow'd  eternal  friendship. 
To  see  the  vaunted  si^er  of  his  friend, 
Impatiettt,  Douglas  to  Balarmo  came, 
Unaer  a  horrow'd  narae.< — My  heart  he  gain'd; 
Nor  did  I  long  refuse  th^  hand  he.begg'd: 
My  brother's  presence  aufhorizM  our  marriage. 
Three  weeks,    three  little  weeks,   with  wings 

of  down. 
Had  o'er  us  flovm,  when  my  lov'd  lord  was 

caird 
To  fight  his  father's  battles ;  and  with  him. 
In  spite  of  all  my  tears,  did  Malcolm  go. 
Scarce  were  they  gone,   when  my  stem  sire 

was  told. 
That  the  falsie  stranger  was  lord  Douglas'  son. 
Frantic  with  rage,  the  baron  drew  his  sword, 
And  ouestion'd  me.    Alone,  forsaken,  faint. 
Kneeling  beneath  his  sword,  falt'rinr,  I  took 
An  oath  equivocal,  that  I  ne'er  would 
Wed  one  of  Douglas'  name.    Sincerity! 
Thou  first  of  Tirtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onvrard  path!    although  the  earth  should 

And  from  the  gidt  of  hell  destruction  cry, 
To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

Anna,   Alas!    how  few  of  women's  fearful 

kind 
Durst  own  a  truth  so  hardy! 

Lady  R,  The  first  truth 
Is  easiest  to  avow.    This  mbral  learn, 
This  precious  moral,  from  my  tragic  tale. — 
In  a  few  days  the  dreadful  tidings  came 
That  Douglas  and  my  brother  both  were  slain. 
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Mr  lord !  my  life !  my  busband ! — nughtj  God ! 
Vvbat  bad  i  done  to  merk  sucb  affliction? 

Anna,  My  dearesilady,  many  a  tale  of  tears 
Fve  listened  to ;  but  never  did  I  bear 
A  tale  so  sad  as  tbis. 

Ludjr  R.  In'  the  first  days 
^  Of  my  distracting  grief,  I  found  myself — 
'As  women  wisb  to  be  wbo  love  tbeir  lords. 
But  who  durst  tell /my  fatber?  tbe  good  priest 
Wbo  joinM  our  faanoSi  my   brotber^s  ancient 

tutor, 
Witb  bis  lovM  Malcolm,  in  tbe  battle  feU: 
Tbey  two  alone  were  privy  to  tbe  marriage. 
On  silence  and  concealment  I  resolvM, 
Till  time  should  make  my  iather^s  fortune  mine. 
That  very  night  on  which  ray  son  was  born, 
My  nurse,  tbe  only  confidant  I  had, 
Set  out  with  him  to  reach  ber  sister^s  bouse: 
But  nurse,  nor  infant  baye  I  ever  seen. 
Or  beard  of,  Anna,  since  thai  4atal  hour. 
Anna,  Not  seen  nor  beard  of!  then  perhaps 

be  lives. 
JLoflTf  R,  No.  It  was  dark  December;  wind 

and  rain 
Had  beat  all  night     Across  the  Carron  lay 
The  destinM  road,  and  in  its  swelling  fh>od 
My  faithful'  servant  perishM  with  my  child. 
On!  bad  I  died  when  my  lovM  husband  fell! 
Had  some  good  angel  op*d  to  me  tbe  book 
Of  Providence^  ana  let  me  read  my  life. 
My  heart  bad  broke,  when  I  beheld  tbe  sura 
Of  ills,  which  one  by  one  I  have  endurM. 
Anna.    That   God,  ^'bose    ministers   good 

angels  are. 
Hath  shut  the  book,  in  mercy  to  mankind. 
But  we  must  leave  this   theme:     Glenalvon 

comes; 
I  saw  him  bend  on  you  bis  thoughtful  ejeSf 
And  bitherwards  he  slowly  stalks  bis  way. 
Liidjr  R.  I  will  avoid  bim.    An  ungracious 

person 
Is  doubly  irksome  in  an  hour  like  this.. 

Anna,  Why  speaks  my  lady  thus  of  Ran- 
dolph's heir? 
Lady  R.  Because  he's  not  the  heir  ofBan> 

dolph's  virtues. 
Subtle  and  shrewd,  be  offers  to  mankind 
An  artificial  image  of  himself: 
Yet  is  be  brave  and  politic  in  war, 
And  stands  aloA  in  tnese  unruly  times. 
W^hy  I  describe  bim  thus  Fll  tell  bereaften 
Stay,  and  detain  him  till  I  reach  tbe  castle. 

Anna,  Oh  happiness !  where  art  thou  to  be 

found  ? 
1  see  thou  dwellest  not  with  birth  and  beauty, 


array 
Nor   dost  thou,  it   would  seem,  with  virtue 

dwell ; 
Else  bad  tbis  gentle  lady  miss'd  thee  not. 

Enter  Glknaivoic. 

Gien,^Whai%  dost  thou  muse  on,  meditating 

maid? 
Like  some  entranced  and  visionary  seer. 
On  earth  thou  stand'st,  thy  thoughts  ascend  to 

heaven. 

Anna,  W^ould  that   I  were,  e'en    as   thou 

say'st,  a  seer, 
To  have  my  doubts  by  heavenly  vision  clear'd. 


Glen,   What  dost  thou  doubt  of?    What 

bast  thou  to  do 
W^ith    objects    intricate?    lliy    youth,    thy 

beauty. 
Cannot  be   questioned:   think   of  these   good 

giAs; 
And  then  thy  -contemplations  will  be  pleasing. 
Anna,  Let  women  view  yon  monument  of 

woe. 
Then  boast  of  beauty:  wbo  so  fair  as  she? 
But  I  must  follow;  tbis  revolving  day 
Awakes  tbe  memory  of  ber  ancient  woes. 

Glen,  So! — ^Lady  Randolph  shuns  me;  by- 
'and-by 
Vl\  woo  ber  as  tbe  lion  wooes  bis  brides, 
llie  deed's  a  doing  now,  that  makes  me  lord 
Of  these  rich  valleys,  and  a  chief  of  powV. 
Tbe  season  is  most  apt;  my  sounding  steps 
Will  not  be  heard  amidst  tbe  din  of^arms. 
Randolph  has  liv'd  too  long;  bis  better  fate 
Had  tbe  ascendant  once,  and  kept  m^  down : 
When  I  bad  seiz'd  tbe  dame,' by  chance  be 

came, 
Rescu'd,  and  bad  tbe  lady  for  bis  labour: 
I  'scap'd  unknown;  a  slender  consolation! 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  love 
To  sow  in  peril,  and  let  others  reap 
The  jocund  harvest.    Yet  I  am  not  safe; 
By  love,  or  something  like  it,  stung,  inflamed, 
Madly  I  blabb'd  my  passion  to  his  wife. 
And  she  has  threaten'd  to  acquaint  him  of  it. 
The  way  of  woman's  will  I  oo  not  know: 
But  well  r  know  tbe  baron's  wrath  is  deadly. 
I  will  not  live  in  fear;  tbe  man  I  dread 
Is, as  a  Dane  to  me;  ay,  and  tbe  man 
Who  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  chief  desire- 
No  bar  but  be ;  she  has  no  kinsman  near ; 
No  brother  in  bis  sister's  quarrel  bold; 
And  ibr  the  righteous  cause,  a  stranger's  cause, 
I  know  no  chief  that  will  defy  Glenalvon. 

lExiL 
ACT  TL 
Scene  I. — A  Courts  etc. 

Enter  Servants  and  a  Strtmger  at  one  Z^oor, 
a/}£/ Lady  Randolph  andAkvA  cU  another:. 

Ladjr  R,  What  means  this  clamour  ?  Stran- 
ger, speak  secure;  . 
Hast  thou  been  wrong'd?  have  these  rude  men 

presum'd 
To  vex. tbe  weary  traveller  on  bis  way? 
1  Serif,    By   us   no    stranger   ever   suffertd- 

vvroilg : 
This  man  with  outcry  v^ild  has  cali'd  us  forth  ; 
So  sore  afield  he  eannot  speak  bis  fears. 


Though  grac'd  with  grandeur,  and  in  wealth  »,  *  «  .  ,., 

array'd;  Enter  Lord  Randolph   and  Norval,   iPiih 


their  Sivords  drawn  and  blo6dj, 

LiMdy  Rs,  Not  vain  the  stranger's  fears !  ho'vr 

fares  my  lord? 
Lord  R,  That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to  tbis 

eallant  youtn, 
Wbose  valour  sav\]  me  from  a  wretched  deatb. 
As  down  the  winding  dale  I  walk'd  ajone. 
At  the  cross  way  four  armed  men  attack'd  me  ; 
Rovers,  I  judge,  from  the  licentious  camp, 
W^ho  would  have  quickly  laid  lord  Randolpli 

low, 
Had  not  this  brave  and  generous  stranger  come. 
Like  my  good  angel,  in  tbe  hour  of  fate, 
And  mockiog  danger,  made  my  foes  bis  own. 
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Tbey  tnni'd  upon  bim,  but  bis  actire  arm 
•Struck  to  tbe  ground,  from  wbence  tbey  rose 

no  raore,  • 

Tbe  fiercest  two ;  the  others  fled  amain, 
And  left  him  master  of  the  bloody  field. 
Speak,  )adj  Randolph,  upon  beauly*s  tongue 
DweH  accents  pleasing  to  the  brave  and  bold; 
Speak»  noble  dame,  and  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 
Louij  a.    My-  lord,  I   cannot   speak   what 

now  I  feel; 
My  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  to  heaven, 
Aad  to  this  noble  youth,  who,  all  unknown 
To  you  and  yours,  deliberated  not, 
Nor  paused  at  peril,  but,  humanely  brave, 
Fought  on  your  side  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Have  you  not  leam*d  of  him  whom  we  should 

thank? 
Whoa  call  the  saviour  of  lord  Randolphs  life? 
Lord  A    I  askM  that  question,  and  he  an- 
swered not; 
Bol  I  must  know  who  my  deliverer  is. 

[To  Normal, 
Nor.  A   low-bom  man,  of  parentage  obs- 
cure, 
Who  nought  can  boast,  but  hh  desire  to  be 
A  soldier,  aod  to  gain  a  name  in  arms. 

Lord  R,    Who^er  thou  art,   thy  spirit  is 

ennobnd 
By  the  great  King  of  kings:  thou  art  ordainM 
And  stampM  a  hero,  by  the  sovereign  bAnd 
Of  nature !  Blush  not,  flower  of  modesty 
Xs  well  as  valour,  to  declare  thy  birth. 
Nor.  My  name  is  Norval:   on   the   Gram- 
pian hills 
My  &tber  feeds  his  flocks ;  a  frugal  swain, 
VVhose  constant  cares  were  to   increase  his 

store. 
And  keep  his  only  son, 'myself,  at  home. 
For  1  had  beard  of  battles,  and  I  longM 
To  follow  to  the  fieSd  some  warlike  lord: 
And  beav'n  soon  granted  what  my  sire  denied. 
This  moon  which   rose   last  night,   round    as 

my  shield. 
Had  not  yet  fillM  her  boms,  when,  by  her  light, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hiRs, 
Rnsh*d  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale, 
S^veeping   our  flocks  and   herds.    The  shep- 
herds fled 
For  safety  and  for  succour.    I  alone,  - 
WUli  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
tloTer*d  about  the  enemy,  and  marked    . 
The  road  he  took;  then  basted  t<f  my  friends, 
WJioniy  with  a  troop  of  fifly  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.    The  pursuit  I  led, 
TiJl  we  overtook  the  spoil-encumberM  foe. 
We  fought  and  conquered.    Ere  a  sword  was 

drawn. 
An    arrow  from  my   boW  had   piercM    their 

chief, 
Wbo  iwore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I 

wear. 
Retiirajii«[  borne  in  triumph^  I  disdtunM 
The  shepnerd^s  slothful  lite ;  and  havine  heard 
Tbat  otnr  good  king  had  summoned   his  bold 

peers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  side, 
f  heA  my  father's  loouse,  and  took  with  me    ' 
A  cboscn  servant  to  conduct  my  steps; 
Ton  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  Kis  mas- 
ter. 
Jottfcyiog    with  this  intent,    I  passed  these 

towers, 


And,  heaven  directed,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 
Lord  A.   He  is   as  wise  as  brave.      VVas 

ever  tale 
With  such  a  gallant  modesty  rehearsM  f        • 
My  brave  deliverer!  thou  shalt  enter  now 
A  nobler  list,  and  in  a  monarch's  sight 
X^ontcnd  with  princes  for  the  prize  of  fame. 
I  will  present  thee  to  our  Scottish  king. 
Whose  valiant  spirit  ever  valour  lov'd.       . 
Ah!  my  Matilda,  wherefore  starts  that  tear? 
Lady  IL  I  cannot   say;   for  various  alTee- 

tions. 
And  strangely  mingled,  in  my  bosom  swell ; 
Yet  each  of  them  may  well  command    a  tear, 
I  joy  that  thou  art  safe;  and  I  admire 
Him  and  his  fortunes,  who  hath  wrought  thy 

safety ;  ' 

Yea,  as  my  mind  predicts,  with  thine  his  own. 
Obscure  and  friendless  he  ihe  army  sought, 
Bent  upon  peril,  in  the  range  of  death 
ResolvM  to  hunt  for  fame,  and  with  his  sword 
To  gain  distinction  which  his  birth  denied. 
[n  this  attempt,  unknown  he  might  have  pe- 
rished, 
And  gainM  with  all  his  valour,  but  oblivion. 
Now  graced  by  thee,  his  virtues  serve  no  more 
Beneath  despair.     The  soldier  now  of  hope, 
He  stands  conspicuous ;  fame  and  great  renown 
Are  brought  within  the  compass  of  his  sword.' 
On  this  my  mind  reflected^  whilst  you  spoke. 
And  blessM  the  wonder-working  Lord  of  heaven. 
Lord  Ji.  Pious   and  grateful    ever  are  thy, 

thoughts ! 
My  deeds  shall  follow  where  thou  poinVst  the 

way. 
Nett  to  myself,  and  equal  to  Glenalvon, 
In  honour  and  command  shall  Norval  be. 
Nor.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you:   Rud? 

I  am 
In  speech  and  manners:  never  till  this  hour 
Stood  i.  in  such  a  presence :  yet,  my  lord, 
There*s  something  m  my  breast,  which  makes 

me  bold 
To  say,  thai  Norval   ne^er  will  shame  thy  fa- 
vour. 
Lad/  R,   I   will  be  sworn  thou   wilt  not. 

Thou  shalt  be 
My  knight;  and  ever,  as  thou  didst  to-day, 
Vv  ith  happy  valour  guard  the  life  of  Randolph* 
Lord  ti.  Well   hast   thou  spoke.      Let  me 

forbid  reply;       ^ThNorpol* 
We  are  thy  debtors  still.    Thy  high  desert 
O^ei-tops  our  gratitude.     I  must  proceed, 
As  was  at  first  intended,  to  the  camp. 
Some  of  my  train  I  see  arc  Speeding  hither. 
Impatient  doubtless  of  their  lord^s.  delay. 
(jo  with  me,  Norval,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see 
The  chosen  warriors  of  thy  native  land, 
Who  languish  for  the  fight,  and  beat  the  air 
With  brandisfaM  swords. 

Nor.  Let  us  be  gone,  my  lord. 
Lord  R.   ITo   ladj   JR.]   About  the  tim 

that  the  declining  sun 
Shall  his  broad  orbit  o^er  yon  hill  suspend. 
Expect  ns  to  return.     This  night  once  more 
Within  these  walls  I  rest;  my  tent  1  pitch 
To-morrow  in  the  field.     Prepare  the  feast: 
Free  is  his  heart  who  for  his  country  fights: 
He  in  the  eve  of  battle  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleasure :  sweetest  then. 
When  danger  to  a  soldier's  soul  endears 
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The  btunan  joy  that  never  may  refurn. 

\ExeuntLord  Randolph  i^d  NorQah 
Lady  JR.,  His  parting  words  have  struck  a 

fatal  truth. 
Ohy  Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  was  the  time 
\vhen  we  two  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again! 
How  many  years  of  anguish  and  despair 
Has  heaven  annexed  to  those  swIQ  passing  hours 
Of  love  and  fondness. 
Wretch  that  I  am!     Alas!  why  ai2  I  so? 
At  every  happy  parent  I- repine. 
How'  blest  tbe  mother  of  yon  gallant  Norval ! 
She  for  a  living  husband  bore  ner  pains. 
And  heard  him  bless  her  when  a  man  was  born : 
She  nursM  her  smiling  infant  on  her  breast; 
Tended  the  child,  and  rearM  the  pleasing  boy ; 
She,  with  afTection's  triumph,  saw  the  youth 
In  grace  and  comeliness  surpass  his  peers: 
Whilst  I  to  a  dead  husband  bore  a  son, 
And  to  the  roaring  waters  gave  m.y  child. 

Anna,  Alas !  alasf  why  will  you  thus  resume 
Your  grief  afresh?  I  thought  that  gallant  youth 
Would  for  a  while  have  won  you  from  your  woe. 
On  him  intent  you  gazed,  with  a  look 
Much  more  delighted,  than  your  pensive  eye 
Has  deignM  on  other  objects  to  bestow. 
Lcuijr  /L  Delighted,  say'st  thou?  Oh!    even 

there  mme  eye 
Found  fuel  for  my  life-consuming  sorrow; 
I  thought,  that  had  the  son  of  Douglas  livM, 
He  might  have  beed  like  this  young  gallaAt 

stranger, 
And  pairM  with  him  in  feature/  and  in  shape, 
In  all  endowments,  as  in  years,  I  deem. 
My  boy   with  blooming  Norval   might   have 

numbered. 
Whilst  thus  I  mus*d,  a  spark  from  fancy  fell 
On  my  sad  heart,  and  kindled  up  a  fondness 
For  this  young  stranger,    wandVmg  from  his 

home. 
And  like  an  orphan  cast  upon  my  care. 
I  will  protect  thee,  said  I  to  myself. 
With  adl  my  power,  and  grace  with  all  my 

favour. 
Annff,  Sure,  heaven  will  bless  so  geaVous 

a  resolve.. 
You  must,  my  noble  dame,  exert  your  power : 
You  must  awake;  devices  will  be  framed. 
And  arrows  jpointe'd  at  the  breast  of  NorvaL 
Liidjr  R'  (jrlenalvon's  false  and  crady  head 

will  work 
Ajgains^  a  rival  in  his  kinsman's  love, 
111  deter  him  not;  I  only  can. 
Bold  as  he  is,  Glenalvon  will  beware 
How  he  pulls  dpwn  the  fabric  that  I  r^ise. 
ril  be  tbe  artist. of  young  Norval's  fortune. 

JSnter  GtENALVON. 

.  Glen,  Wh^e  is  my  dearest  kinsma9»  nobje 

Randolph  ? 
Ladjr  R,  Have  you  not  heard ,  Glenalvon, 

of  the  base — 
Glen,  I  have;  and  that  the  villains  n^ay  not 

*scape. 
With,  a  strong  band  I  have  begirt  thei  wood. 
If  Ihey  lurk  there,  alive  they  shall  be  taken, 
And  iorture  ibrce  from  th^m  th^  important 

secret, 
Whether  son^e  foe  of  Randolph's  hir'd  t  their 

swords, 
Or  if— 
Lady  R»  That  care  becomes,  a  kumnan^s  lo've. 


I  have  a  counsel  for  Glenalvon's  ear. 

[Exit  Anna. 
Glen,  To   him   your  counsels   always   are 

commands. 
Lady  R,  I  have  not   found  so;    thou   art 

known  to  me. 
Glen,  Known! 
Lady  R,  And  most  certain  is.  my  cause  o£ 

knowledge. 
Glen,  What  do  you  know?    By  the  most 

blessed  cross. 
You  much  amaze  me.    No  created  being, 
Ydurself  except,  durst   thus   accost  G|eqa|voq. 
Lady  R,  Is  guilt  so  bold?   and   dost  thou 

make  a  merit 
Of  thy  pretended -meekness?  this  to  me. 
Who,  with  a  g^entleness  which  duty  blames. 
Have  hitherto  conccard,  what,  if  indulged, 
VVould  make  thee  nothing !   or  whatls  woc^c 

ihan  that. 
An  outcast^ beggar,  and  uopitied  too! 
For  mortals  shudder  at  a  crime  like  thine. 
Glen,  Thy  virtue  awes  me.    First   of  wo- 
mankind ! 
Permit  me  yet  to  say,  that  tKe  fond  man, 
Wliom  love  transports  beyond  strict  virtue's 

bounds, 
If  he  is  brought  by  love  to  misery, 
In  fortune  rum'd,  as  in  mind  forlorn, 
tJnpitied  cannot  be.     Pity's  the  alms 
WLich  on  such  beggars  freely  is  bestow'd; 
For  mortals  know  tqat  love  is  still  their  lord,* 
And  o'er  their  vain  resolves  advances  still: 
As  fire,  when  kindled  by  our  shepherds,  moves 
Through  the  dry  heath  before  the  fanning  wind. 
Lady  R,    Reserve   these  accents  for  some 

other  ear; 
To  love's  apology  I  listen  not 
Mark  thou  my   words:    for  it   is  meet  thou 

shouldst. 
His  brave  deliverer,  Randolph  here  retains* 
Perhaps  his  preseqce  may  not  please  thee  well : 
But,  at  thy  peril,   practise  ought  against  him: 
Let  not  thy  jealousy  attempt. to  shake 
And  loosen  the  good  root  tie  has  in  Randolph, 
Whose  favourites  I  know  thou  hast  supplanted. 
Thou  look'st  at  me,  as  if  thou  wouldst  pry 
Into  my  heart.    'Tis  open  as  my  speech. 
I  give  this  early  caution,*  ;ind  put  on 
The  curb,  before  thy  temper  breal^s  away. 
The  friendless  stranger  my  protection  claims; 
His  friend  I  %m,  and  be  not  thou  his,  foe. 

Glen.  Child  that  Lwas  to  start  at  my  own 

shadow, 
And  be  the  shallow  fqol  o(  .coward  conscience ! 
I  am  not  what  I  have  been ;  what  I  should  be. 
T(ie  darts  of  destiny  have  almost  pierc'd 
My  marble  heart     Had  I  .opie  gram  of  faith 
In  holy  legends  and  religious  tales, 
I  should  conclude  there  was  an  arm  above 
That  fought  against  me,  and  malignant  Xupn^d, 
To  catch  myself,,  the  subtle  snare  I  set 
Why,  rape  and  murder  are  not  simple  jneao$  ! 
The  imperfect  rape  to  Randolph  ffavea  spouse; 
And  the  intended  murder  introduc'd 
A  favourite  to  hid^  toe  sun  from  me; 
And  worst  of  all,  a  ^iyal>    Burning  bell! 
This  were  thy  centre,  if  I  thought  sho  iQVd 

him ! 
TiJ  certain  she  contemns,  me;  nay,  conmaads 

me, 
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And  waves  the  flag  of  her  displeasore  o^er  me, 
to  his  beiialf.    And  shall  I  thus  be  bravM  ? 
Curbed,  as  she  calls  it,  by  dame  Chastity? 
lofeinal  fiends,  if  any  fiends  there  are 
>Iore  fierce  than  hate,  ambition,  and  reTenge, 
Rise  up,  and  filt  my  bosom  with  your  fires. 
Darkly  a  project  peers  upon  my  mind, 
Li^  the  red  moon  when  rising  in  the  east, 
Crosi^d  and  divided  by  strange  colourM  clouds. 
in  seek  the  slave  who  came  with  Nonral  hither, 
And  Ibr  his  cowardice  was  spumed  from  him. 
Tve  kaown  a  fbllower^s  rankled  bosom  breed 
Vesooi  most  fatal  to  his  heedless  lord.  [JExii. 

ACTIIL 

ScEHB  L — The  same. 

Enter  Anna. 

Jnna,  Thy  vassals,  grief,  great  natureTs  or- 
der break, 
And  chaofe  the  noontide  to  the  midnight  hour. 
VVhilst  bay  Randolph  sleeps',  I  will  walk  forth, 
And  taste  tLe  air  that  breathes  on  yonder  bank. 
Sweet  may  her  slumbers  be !  Yo  ministers 
Of  gracious  heaven,  who  love  the  human  race, 
Angels  and  seraphs,  who  delight  in  goodness, 
Forsake  your  skies  and  to  her  couch  descend ! 
There  from  her  fancy  chase  those  dismal  forms 
Tbat  haunt  her  waking;  her  sad  spirit  charm 
With  images  celestial,  such  as  please 
I'be  hlest  above  upon  their  golden  beds. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serif.  One  of  the  vile  assassins  is  securM. 
We  found  the  villain  lurking  in  the  wood: 
With  dreadful  imprecations  ne  denies 
All  kaowledge  of  the  crime.     But  this  is  not 
flis  first  essay :  these  jewels  were  conceaVd 
In  the  most  secret  places  of  his  garment; 
Bflike  the  spoils  of  some  that  he  has  murderM. 

Jnna,  Let  nie  look  on  them.    Ha!  here  is 
a  heart, 
Tbt  chosen  crest  of  Dougbs*  valiant  name ! 
These  are  no  vulgar- jewels.   Guard  the  wretch. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Servants,  with  a  Prisoner, 

Pris,  I  know  no  more  than  does  the   child 
unborn 
Of  what  you  charge  me  with. 

iServ,  You  say  so,  sir! 
But  torture  soon  shall  make  you  speak  the  truth. 
Behold,  the  lady  of  lord  Randolph  Comes : 
Prepare  yourself  to  meet  her  just  revenge. 

Enter  Ladt  Randolph  and  Anna. 

Jnna.  Summon  your  utmost  fortitude,  be- 
fore 
^oa  speak  with  him.     Your  dignity,  your  fame, 
■^  now  at  stake.    Think  of  the  fatal   secret. 
Which  in  a  ^moment  fi[^m  your  lips  may  fly. 
iodj  it.  Thou  shah  behold  me,  with  «i  des- 
perate heart. 
Hear  how  my  infant  perished.     See,  he  kneels. 

\Th^ Prisoner  kneels, 

Pris,  Utaveo  bleMthat  cqunteaan<;e  so  sweet 

f  aad  mild ! 

I   aJ"^  ^^  thee«iakes  innocence,  more  bold. 

1  % '^^  SBCy  lady,  firom  these  cmel  men, 

'   iL^  \*^^  attadrd  and  seWd  me;  who  accuse 

^^iQleiiiM,  reiirder.    As  I  hope 
I  '9vs9ef  at  tiiii  judgmeolr«eat  of  heaven* 
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The  tender  lamb,  that  never  nint  the  gr^ 
Is  not  more  innocent  than  I  ot  murder. 

Lad^  R,   Of  this   man's   guilt  what  proof 

can  ye  produce? 

1  Sera.  We  found  him  lujrking  in  the  hol- 
low ftlen. 
When  viewM  and  call  d  upon,  amax*d  he  fled ; 
We  overtook  him,  and  inquired  from  whence 
And  what  he  was:  he  said  he  came  from  far, 
And  was  upon  his  journey  to  the  camp. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  ^e  searchM  his  clothea«. 
And  found  these  jewels;  whose  rich  value  plead 
Most  powVfuUv  against  him*    Hard  he  seemit 
And  old  in  villainy.    Permit  us  try 
His  stybbomness,  against  the  torture's  force. 

Pris»  Oh,  gentle  lady^!  by  your  lord's  dear 

life. 
Which  these  wts^k  hand#,  I  swear,  did  ne'er 

assail, 
And  by  your  children's  welfare,  spare  my  age  I 
Lfii  not  the  iron  tear  my.  ancient  jointt, 
And  my  grey  hairs  bring  to  the  grave  with 

pain. 

Lad/  R,  Account  for  these ;  thine  own  they 

cannot  be: 
For  these,  I  say:  be  stedfast  to  the  truth; 
Defected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death, 

[Anna  removes  the  Servants,  and 
returns, 

Pris,  Alas!   Fmsore  beset!  let  never  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  ag^nst  his  soul ! 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just! 
I,  guiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 

Ldidj  R*  Oh!  Anna,  hear! — once  more  I 

charge  thee  speak 
The  truth  direct;  for  these  to  me  forctel 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration, 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not. 
An  instant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Pris,  Then,  thus  adjur'd,  Fll  speak  to  you 

as  just 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Sent  down  ^o  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo's  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seized 
All  that  I  had,   and  then  turn'd  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother). 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river's  side 
HeceivM  us;  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport, 
Supported  life.     Whilst  thus  we  poorly  liv'd. 
One  stormy  night,  as  1  remember  well. 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  of^ 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  nour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.    I  rose,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool,. 
Beneath  the  ford,  us'd  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whcitever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.    The  voice  had  cea^d;    the  per- 
son lost; 
But  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters. 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirl'd  round  and 

round, 
A  basket :  soon  I  drew,  it  to  the  bank. 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Ladjr  R,  Was  he  alive? 

Pris,  He  was. 
t     Lady  JL  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
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How  couldst  thou  kill  wkat  Mrayes   and  tem- 
pests spared? 

Pris,  I  am  not  so  inouman. 
The  needy  man  who  has  known   better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,   and   wonder  who  could 

do  them. 
And  such  a  man  was  I:  a  man  dedinM, 
"Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adversity: 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Have  touchM  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Ladjr  R,  Ha!  dost  thou  say  so!    then   per- 
'  haps  he  lives! 

Pris,  Not  many  nays  ago  he  was  alive. 

Ladjr  R,  Oh,  God  of  heaven !   did   he  then 

die  so  latelf? 

Pris.  I  did  not  say  he  died ;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
•  Him  floifrishing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 

Ladjr  R,  Vvbere  is  he  nowf 

Pris,  Alas!  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R,  Oh,  fate !  I  fear  thee  still.     Thou 

riddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear.;    else  1  will  search  thy  sonl. 

Pris.    Fear  not  my   faith,   though   1   roust 
•     speak  my  shame  ; 
Within  the  cradle  where  thcHnfant  lay, 
Was  stowed  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels; 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide, 
From  all  the  world  this  wonderful  event. 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate. 
We  left  the  country-,  travelled  to  the  ndrth, 
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.  Pris,  BleisM  be  the  hour  that  made  roe   a 

poor  man; 
My  poverty  hath  savM  my  master^s  house! 
Lady  R,  Thy  words  surprise  me :  sure  thou 

dost  not  feign! 
The  t^ar  stands  in  thine  eye;  such  love  from 

thee 
Sir  Malcolm^s  house  deservM  not;  if  aright 
^^hou  told^st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 
Pris,  Sir  Malcolm   of  our   barons  was  the 

ffower ; 
The  safest  frien^  the  best,  the  kindest  master. 
But  ah !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son. 
Your  own  brave  brother  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame : 


IViay  heaven  so  judge  me  as  1  judge  my  master ! 
And  God  so  love  me  as  I  love  nis  race! 

Lady  R,    His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee. 

On  thy  faith 
Depends  the  fate  of  thy  lovM  master's   house. 
RemembVest  thou  a  little,  lonely  hut. 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  cliffs  of  Carron? 

Pris,  I- remember  the  cottage  of  the  clif&. 

Lady  R,  *Tis  that  I  mean: 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age. 
Who  in  my  father^s  service  spent  his  youth: 
Tell  him  (  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain. 
Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare. 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.  No  more  but  this,  and  thou 


Bought  flocks  and  herds,  and  gradually  brought  Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days! 


forth 

Our  secret  wealth.     But  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Beheld  our  avarice,  and  smote  us  sore: 
For,  one  by  one,  all  our  own  children  died, 
And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.     Fain  then  would  I, 
Who  with  a  fatlier's  fondness   lov*d  the  boy. 
Have  trusted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth. 
With  his  own  secret:  but  my  anxious  wife, 
Forebdding  evil,  never  would  consent. 
Meanwhile   the  stripling  grew   in    years  and 

beauty ; 
And,  as  we  oft  observed,  be  bore  himself. 
Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood ; 
For  nature  will  break  out:  mild  with  the  mild. 
But  with  the  froward  be  was  fierce  as  fire; 
And  night  and  day  he  talkM  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  vain;  for  when  a  desperate  band 
Of  robbers  from  the  savage  mountains  came — 

Lady  R,  Eternal  Providence!  W^hat  is  thy 

name  ? 

Pris.  My  name  is    Norval;   and  my  name 

Lady  R.  Tis  he !  'tis  he  himself!    It  is   my 

son ! 
Oh,  sovereign  mercy!   'twas  my  child  I  saw! 

Pris,  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  dnd  fear. 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judg'd, 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  anaent  master ; 
The  child  I  rescuM  from  the  flood  is  thine. 
Lady  R,    With    thee    dissimulation    now 

were  vain. 
I  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  sir  Malcolm; 
The    child   thou   rescu'dst  from  the    flood*"  is 

mine. 


Thy  ^on  So  long  shall  call  thee  father  still, 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  sa^'d 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  sir  Malcolm's  heir. 
Remember  well  my  words;   if  thou  shouldsl 

meet 
Him,  whom  thou  call'st  thy  son,  still  call  him 

so; 
And  mention  nothing  of  his  nobler  father. 
Pris.   Fear  not   that  I  shall  mar   so  fair   a 

harvest, 
By  putting  in  my  sickle  ere  'tis  ripe. 
Wliy  did  I  leave  my  home  and  ancient  dame  ? 
To  find  the  youth,  to  tell  him  all  I  kneWf 
And  make  him  wear  these  jewels  on  his  arm ; 
Which  might,   I  thought,  be   challeng'd,   and 

so  bring 
To  light  the  secret  of  his  noble  birth. 

[Loiir  Randolph  goes  towards  ihe 
Servcuits. 
Lady  R.  This  man  is  not  the   assassin*  you 

suspected. 
Though     chance     combin'd    some    likelihood 

against  him. 
He  is  the  faithful  bearer  of  the  jewels 
To  their  ri^ht  owner,  whom  in  haste  he  seeks* 
'TIS  meet  that  ^ou  should  put  him  on  his  way, 
Since  your  mistaken   zeal    hath    dragg'd   him 

hither. 
\Exeunt  Prisoner  and  Servants. 
My  faithful  Anna!  dost  thou  share' my  joy? 
I  know  thou  dost    Unparallel'd  event!       • 
Reaching  from  heav'n  to  earth,  Jehovah's  arm 
Snatch'd  from  the   waves,  and  brings  me  to' 

my  son! 
Judge .  of  the  widow,  and  the  orphan's  father, 
Aceept  a  widow's  and  a  mother's  thanks 


[Act  IV.  ScM«  1 J 

For  such  a  gift!  What  does  my  Anna  think 

Of  the  yoang  eaglet  of  a  raliant  nest  ? 

How  soon   he  'gazM  on  bright   and    burning 

aimsw 
SpornM  the  low  dunghill  where  his   fate   had 

.  thrown  him, 
And  towered  up  to  the  regions  of  his  sire ! 
Anncu  How  fondly   did  your  eyes   devour 

t^e  boy! 
Mfsteriotts  nature,  with  the  unseen  cord 
Ol  powerful  instinct,   drew  you  to  your  own. 
Ladf  R.  The  ready  story  •^f  his  birth  be- 

liev'd, 
SoppressM  my  fancy  quite ;  nor  did-  he  owe 
To  any  likeness  my  so  sudden  favour: 
Bat  DOW  I  long  to  see  his  face  again. 
Examine  every  feature,  and  find  out 
Tbe  lineaments  of.  Douglas,  or  my  own. 
Bat,  most  of  all,  1  long  to  let  him  know 
Who  his  true  parents  are,  to  dasp  his  neck, 
AAd  tell  him  aA  the  story  of  his  father. 
Anna.  With  wary  caution  you  must  bear 

yourself 
In  puhlic,  lest  your  tenderness  break  forth, 
And  in  observers  stir  conjectures  strange. 
To-day  the  baron  started  at  your  tears. 
Lad/  it  He  did  so,  Anna':  well  thy  mistress 

knows 
If  the  least  circumstance,  mote  of  offence, 
Sliould  touch  the  baron*s  eye,  his  sight  would 

be 
With  jealousy  disordered.    But  the  more 
It  does  behove  me  instant  to  declare 
Tke  birth  of  Douglas,  and  assert  his  rights. 
Anna,  Behold,  Glenalvon  comes. 
Lady  R,  Now  I  shun  him  not 
Tblt  day  I  bravM  him  in  behalf  of  Norval ; 
Pohaps  too  far;  at  least  my  nicer  fears 
For  Douglas  thus  interpret. 

Enter  Glenaltqk. 

Glen,  Noble  dame, 
Tbe  hovering  Dane  at  last  his  men  hath  landed: 
No  band  of^pirates;  but  a  mighty  host, 
Tbat  come  to  settle  where  there  valour  con- 
quers: 
To  win  a  countiy,  or  to  lose  themselves. 
A  nimble  courier,  sent  fh>m  yonder  camp, 
To  bastefi  up  the  chiefUins  of  the  north, 
iB^onnM  me  as  be  passed,  that  the  fierce  Dane 
Had  on  the  eastern  coats  of  Lothian  landed. 

Ladj  R.  How  many   mothers  shall  bewail 
their  sons! 
Bow  many  widows  weep  their  husbands  slain ! 
Je  dames  of  Denmark,  e'en  for  you  I  feel, 
Wbo|  sadly  sitting  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
t^  look  for  lords  that  never  -shall  return. 

Qen,  0£i  ha<  the  anconquerM  Caledonian 
sword 
WidWd  the  north.    The  children  of  the  slain 
l^^f  as  I  hope^  to  meet  their  fathers*  fate. 
^■MK^nster  war,  irilh  her  iniamal  brood, 
T^^W^g^ftwy  si*  Wc-cnding  pain, 
j^  wjpts  smid  nJUMilnii^i  s^ul. 
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MpfnntU^  &e  pains  of  death ; 

" '  lAll  the  pointed -sword* 

not,'  Hut  when  I  ought 


i*?*MrgL- 


^w  e'er  re 

Wt 
Tkmlto 


he|i  insulted  virtue 
'assois  herseE 
alvoni  none  more  apt 
eminence  in  arms, 


And  be  the  echo  of  thy  martial  fame. 
No  longer  vainly  feed  a  guilty  passion: 
Go  and  pursue  a  lawful  mistress,  glory. 
Upon  the  Danish  crests  redeem  thy  fault, 
And  let  thy  valour  be  the  shield  ot  Randolph. 

Glen.  One  instant  stay,  and  hear  an  alterM 

man. 
Wlien  beauty  pleads  for  virtue,    vice  abash*d 
Flies  its  own  colours,  and  soes  o*er  to  virtue. 
I  am  your  convert;  time  will  show  how  truly: 
Yet  otie  immediate  proof  I  mean  to  give. 
That  youth  for  whom  your  ardent  zeau  to-day, 
Somewhat  too  haughtrfy  defy^d  your  slave, 
Amidst  the  shock  of  armies  HI  defend, 
And  turn  death  from  him,  with  a  guardian  arm. 

Ladjr  R,  Act  thus,  Glenalvon,  and  I  am  thy 

friend ; 
But  that^s  thy  least  reward.    Believe  me,   sir, 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise; 
And  he,  who  loves  not  others,  lives  unblest 

[-ExiV  Ladjr  Randolph. 

Glen,  Amen!  and  virtue  is  its  own  rewa[rd: 
I  think  that  I  have  hit  the  Tery  tone 
In  which  she  loves  to  speak.     HoneyM  assent. 
How  pleasant  art  thou  to  the  taste  of  man, 
And  woman  also!  flattery  direct 
Rarely  disgusts.    They  little  know  mankind 
Who  doubt  its  operation:  'lis  my  key, 
And  opes  the  wicket  of  the  human  heart 
How  far  I  have  succeeded  now,  I  know  not; 
Yet  I  incline  to  think  her  stormy  virtue 
Is  luird  awhile;  *tis  her  alone  I  fear; 
While  she  and  Randolph  live,  and  live  in  faith 
And  amity,  uncertain  is  my  tenure. 
That  slave  of  NorvaPs  I  have  found  most  apt; 
I  showed  him  gold,  and  he  has  pawnM  his  soul 
To  s$y  and  swear  whatever  I  suggest. 
Norval,  Fm  told,  has  that  alluring  Took, 
'Twixt  man  and  woman,  which  I  have  observed 
To  charm  the  nicer  and  fantastic  dames, 
W^ho  are,^Iike  lady  Randolph,  full  of  virtue. 
In  raisibg  Randolph's  jealousy,  I  may 
Bui  point  him  to   the  truth.     He  seldom  errs, 
W^ho  thinks  the  worst  he  can  of  womankind. 

Exit. 
ACT  IV. 
'  SCENB  I. — Flourish  of  Trumpets. 
Enter  Lord  Randolfh,   attended. 

Lord.  R.  Summon  a  hundred  horse,  by  break 

of  day, 
To  wait  our  pleasure  at  the  castle  gate. 

Enter  Lady  Randolph. 

Ltidjr  R.  Alas,   my  lord,  Fve  heard  unwel- 
^      come  news; 
The  Danes  are  landed. 

Lord  R,  Ay,  no  inroad  this 
Of  the  Northumbrian,  bent  to  take  a  spoil : 
No  sportive  war,  no  tournament  essay. 
Of  some  young  knight  resolvM  to  break  a  spear. 
And  stain  with  hostile  bjood  his  maiden  arms. 
The  Danes  ara  landed :  we  must  beat  them  back^ 
Or  Kve  the  slaves  of  DcnnuirL 

Ltidy  R.  Byreadful  times  f 

JLord  it   Tha  fenceless  vilbges  Are  all  for- 
saken* 
The.  tremblioA  mothers,   and    their    chiUreti 
*  lodg'a 

In.  walt-giit  4oweiv  atfd  casllas!  whilst  the  men 
Retire  indignant:  yet,  like  hroken  waves, 
They  but  retire  more  awfiil  to  return. 
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Lctdy  IL  Immense,  as  fame  reports,  the  Da- 

tnsh  host! 
Zord  R,  Were  it  as  numerous  as  lotid  ftime 

reports, 
An  army  knit  like  ours  would  pi^fce  It  thrio^^ : 
Brothers  that  shrink  not  from  each  otker^  side, 
And  fond  companions,  fHl  our  warlike  files: 
For  his  dear  offspring,  and  the  wife  he  loves. 
The  husband,  ana  the  fearless  father  arm: 
In  Tulgar  breasts  heroic-  ardour  hums. 
And  the  poor  peasant  mates  his  daring  lord* 
Ladj  It,    IVlen^s    minds    are   temperM,   like 

their  swords,  for  war; 
LoTert  of  danger,  on  destruction's  brink 
They  joy  to  fear  erect  their  daring  forms. 
Hence,  early  graves;  hencto,  the  lone  widow's 

life; 
And  the  sad  mother*s  grief-^mbitter*d  age. 
Where  is  our  gallant  gue^? 
Lord  R.  Down  in  the  vale 
I  lefl  htm,  managing  a  fiei^  steed, 
Whose  stubbornness  had   foilM  the   strength 

and  skill 
Of  every  rider.    But  behold  he  cbmes. 
In  earnest  conversation  with  GlenatVon. 

Enter  NorVAL  and  Glbnalvon. 

Glenalvon,  with  the  lark  arise;  go  forth, 
And  lead  my  troops  that  Ke  in  yonder  vale: 
Private  I  travel  to  the  royal  camp: 
Norval,  thou  go^st  with  me.    But  sayj  young 

man! 
Where  didst  thon  learn  so  to  discourse  of  war, 
And  in  such  terms,  as  I  o'erheard  to*day? 
War  is  no  village  science,  nor  its  phrase 
A  language  taught  amongst  the  shepherd  swains. 
Nor.  Small  is  the  skill  my  lord  delights   to 

praise 
In  him  he  favours.    Hear  from  wheilce  it  came. 
Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,   the  most  remote 
And  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod, 
In  a  deep  caye^  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 
A  hermit  livM;  a  melancholy  man! 
Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  w^ndVing  swains. 
Austere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  himself 
Did  they  report  him;   the  cold  earth  his  bed, 
"Water  his  arink,  his  food  the  shepherds'  alms. 
I  went  to  see  him,  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 
With  rev'rence  and  with  pity.    Mild  he  spake, 
And,  entering  on  discourse,  sUch  stories  told, 
•As  made  me  of\  revisit  his  sad  cell. 
For  he  had  been  a  sdtdier  in  his  yoilth; 
And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 
Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led. 
Against  the  usurping  infidel  display'd 
The  blessed  cross,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 
Pleas'd  with  my  admiration,  and  the  fire 
His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  m^n  vrould 

shake 
Hit  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encounters : 
Then,  having  show'd  his  wouhds,  he'd  sit  him 

down. 
And  aH  ^e  live-lone  day  discottrse  c^f  i^. 
To  help  my  fimcy,  ra  the- smooth  ctecn  turf 
His  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshtilf  a  hosH ; 
Describ'd  the  motionij  and  etplain'd  the  use 
Of  the  dec^  column,   and  the  lengtben'd  line, 
The  snuare,  the  crescent,  add  the  pnalanx  flWn: 
For  aU  that  Saracen  or  Christian  knew 
Of  war's  vast  art,  was  to  this  hermit  known. 
Lord  R  Why  did  this  soldief-in  a  desert 

hide 


[Act  IV. 

Those  qtialitiies  that  should  have  grac'd  a  camp  ? 
Nor.  That  too   at  last  I'ieam'd.    Unhappy 


man 


Returning  homewards  by  Messina's  port. 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  Bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boistVous  captain  of  the  sea 
Fasten'd  a  quarrel  on  him*  Fierce  they  fought! 
The  stranger  fell,  and  with  his  dying  breath 
Declar'd  his  name  and  lineage.   Mighty  powV! 
The  soldier  cried.  My  brother!  Oh,  my  brother! 

LcMj  R.  His  bH>ther ! 

Nor»  Yes ;  of  the  same  parents  bom ; 
His  only  brother.  They  exchang'd  forgiveness ; 
And  happy  in  my  mind  was  he  that  died; 
For  many  deaths  has  the  survivor  suffer'd. 
In  the  wild  desert  on  a  rock  he  sits. 
Or  on  some  nameless  stream^s  untrodden  banks, 
And  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 
At  timeaf,  alas!  not  in  his  perfect  mind. 
Holds  dialogues  with  ^is  lov'd  brother's  ghost; 
And  oft  eaoi  night  forsakes  his  sullen  couch, 
To  make  sad  orisons  for  him  he  slew. 

Ladjr  R,  In  this  dire  tragedy  were  there  no 

more 
Unhappy  persons?  Did  Ule  parents  lire? 
>>  Nor,  No,  they  were  dead ;  kind  heav'n  bad 

dos'd  their  eyes,  .^ 

Before  their  son  had  shed  his  brother's  blood. 

Lord  JR.  Hard  is  his  fate;  for  he   was   not 

to  blame! 
There  is  a  destiny  in  this  strange  world, 
W^hich  oh  decrees  an  undeserved  doom: 
Let  schoolmen  tell  us  why —    . 

[Trumpets  at  a  Distance. 
From  whence  thes^  sounds? 

•  Bnter  an  Officer. 

0/fi.  My  lord,   the  trumpets   of  the  troops 

of  Lorn ! 
The  valiant  leader  hails  the  noble  Randolph. 

Lord  R.  Mine  ancient  guest!    Does  he  the 

warriors  lead  ? 
Has  Denmark  rous'd  the  brave   old  knight   to 

arms?  ^ 

0/fi.  No;   worn  with  warfare,  he  resigns 

the  sword. 
His  eldest  hope,  the  valiant  John  of  Lorn, 
Now  leads  his  kindred  bands. 

Lord  R,  Glenalvon,  go ; 
With  hospitality's  most  strong  request 
Entreat  the  chief.  [Exit  Glenalvon. 

Offi.  Vtf  lord,  requests  are  vain. 
He  urges  on,  impatient  of  delay. 
Stung  with  the  tidhags  of  the  foe*s  approach. 

Lord  R.  May  victory  sit  upon  the  warrior's 

plume ! 
Btavest  of  men!  nis  flocks  and  herds  are  safe; 
Remote  from  war's  alarms  his  pastures  Ke, 
By  mountains  inaccessible  secur'd: 
Yet  foremost  he  into  the  plain  descendft^ 
Eager  to  bleed  in  battles  not  his  ovt^n. 
rU  ffi  and  ^ttis  the  hero  to  my  breast 

[Exit  vpilh  the  Officer. 

Ladf  R.  The  sdldier*^  lofiitafAs,   the  pride 

antl  pomp 
Investing  awikt  war,  Norval,  I  see, 
Transpdrt  thy  youtMol  mijtid. 

Nor,  Ah!  should  they  not? 
Bless'd  be  the  hour  I  le(\  my  idler's  house ! 
I  might  have  been  a  shepherd  all  my  days. 
And  stole  obscorely  to  a  peasant's  grave. 
Now,  ff  I  live,  with  mighty  chiefs  I  stand ; 
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Aa<i,  if  I  &H,  wBk  BoU*  dasi  I  1ms. 

hoiy  iL  There  's  a  gtoerons  ff iril  in  tby 
breast. 
That  could  hare  well  siMtam^d  a  prouder  fortune. 
Tbb  waj  witb  me;  under  yon  spreading  beach, 
l^meeBy  nnheard,  by  human  eye  or  ear, 
I  will  amaie  thee  witfi  a  wond^rous  tale. 

Aor.  Lei  there  be  danger,  lady,  with  the 
secret, 
Tint  I  may  fang  H  to  my  grateful  heart, 
Add  pfore  my  £uth.    Command  my  sword, 

'   my  life: 
ncae  ve  the  sole  possessions  of  poor  NonraL 

Lady  B.  Know^st  thon  these  ncms? 

Nor.  Durst  I  bdtere  mine  eyes, 
N  sajl  knew  them,  and  they  were  my  fatherV 

Ui/  JL  Thy  father's,  say^sl  thou?  Ah,  they 
were  thy  father's! 

Ihr.  Isawlfaemofce,  and  curiously  inquired 
Of  koth  my  pnrenis,  whence  such  splendour 

*  came. 
But  I  was  checked,  and  more  conld  nerer  learn. 

Ladj  JL  Tlien  leam  of  me — thou  art  not 
Normal's  son. 

Nor.  Not  Norral's  son  ? 

Lad/  it  Nor  of  a  shepherd  ^>ning. 

Nor.  Who  nm  I  thenr 

*ladf  K  Noble  thon  art, 
For  Boble  was  tbj  tire. 

Nor.  I  win  befere-f 
Oh,  teO  me  further!  say,  who  was  my  father! 

Ladjy  Jl  Douglas! 

Nor,  Lord  Douglas,  whom  to-day  I  saw? 

Ladf  it  Hie  younger  brother. 

Nor,  And  in  yonder  camp  ? 

Lad/  it  Alas! 

Nor,  Touramke  me  trtmUe-^-^ghs  and  tears! 
Lives  my  brare  father? 

Ladr  it  Ah !  too  hruTe,  indeed! 
Bt  Ui  in  battle  ere  thyself  was  bom. 

Nor.  Ah  me,  unhappy!  ere  I  saw  the  light! 
Bot  does  my  mother  uve?  I  may  conclude, 
From  my  own  firte,  her  portion  has  been  .sorrow. 

Lad/  R.  She  lires;  but  wastes  her  life   in 

constant  woe, 
Weeping  her  husband  slain,  her  infant  lost. 

iVor.  Ion  that  are  skilTd  so  well  in  the  sad 

story 
Of  BIT  unhappy  parents,  and  with  tears 
Bewad  their  destiny,  now  hare  compassion 
Upon  the  ofispring  of  the  friends  you  loT*d. 
Ob,  teU  me  xiho  and  where  my  mother  is ! 
Oppress'd  by  a  base  world,  perhaps  she  bends 
Beneath  the  weight  of  other  ills  tnan  grief; 
Aad,  desolate,  implores  of  heaven  the  aid 
Her  son  should  give.    ISL  is,  it  must  be  so — 
Tour  countenance  confesses  that  she's  wretched. 
Oh,  tell  roe  her  condition!  Can  the  sword — 
VVbo  shall  resist  me  in  a  parent's  cause? 

Lad/R.  Thy  Tirtue  ends  ner  woe — ^My  son! 

my  son! 
I  m  thy  mother,  and  the  <wiie  of  Douglas! 

S  Falls  upon  his  Neck. 
earth!  how  wond'rous 
is  my  fate! 
Art  thou  my  mother?  Ever  let  me  kneel! 
lad/  it  Image  of  Douglas !  fruit  of  fatal 
loTe! 
AO  that  I  owe  thy  sire  I  pay  to  thee. 

•Mbr.  Respect  and  admiration  still  possess  me, 
^3ieddng  the  lore  and  fondness  of  a  son: 
let  I  was  filial  to  my  humble  parents. 


But  did  my  sire  surpass  Ae  rest  of  men, 
As  thou  e&cellest  all  of  womankind? 
LiidY  JL  Arise,  my  son.    In  me  thou  dost 

behold 
The  poor  remains  of  beauty  once  admirM. 
Yet  in  my  prime  I  equalPd  not  thy  father; 
His  eyes  were  like  the  eagle's,  yet  sometimes 
Liker  the  dove's;  and*,  as  he  pleas'd,  he  won 
All  hearts  with  softness,  or  with  spirit  aw'd. 
Nor,  How  did  be  fall  ?  Sure  Hwas  a  bloody 

field 
When  Douglas  died!  Oh,  I  have  much  to  ask! 
JImS/  JL  Hereafter  thou  shalt  heaiv  the  length- 

en'd  tale 
Of  alt  thy  father^  and  thy  mother's  woes. 
At  present  this — Thou  art  the  rightful  heir 
Of  yonder  castle,  and  the  wide  domains. 
Which  now  lord  Randolph,  as  my  husband, 

holds. 
But  thov  shalt  not  be  wrong'd;  I  have  the 

power 
To  right  thee  still.     Before  the  kin^  Fll  kneel. 
And  call  lord  Douglas  to  protect  his  blood. 
Nor.  The  blood  o(  Douglas  will  protect  itself. 
Lad/"  JL  But  we   shall   need  both  friends 

and  lavour.  boy. 
To' wrest  tby  hnds  and  lordsnip  from  the  ffripe 
Of  Randolph  and  his  kinsman.    Yet  I  think 
My  tale  vnll  move  each  gentle  heart  to  pity. 
My  life  incline  t^ie  virtuous  to  believe. 

Nor.  To  be  the  son  of  Douglas  is  to  me 
Inheritance  enough!  Declare  my  birth, 
And  in  the  field  Til  seek  for  fame  and  fortune. 
Latl/  JL  Thou  dost  not  know  what  perils 

and  injustice 
Await  Uie  poor  man's  valour.    Oh,  my  son! 
The  Aohlest  blood  of  all  the  land's  abash'd. 
Having  no  lackey  but  pale  poverty. 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  thus  attended,  Douglas ; 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  deem'd  a  peasant's 

child: 
The  wanton  heir  of  some  inglorious  chief 
Perhaps  has  scorn'd  thee  in  thy  youthful  sports. 
Whilst  thy  indignant  spirit  swelrd  in  vain. 
Such  contumely  thou  no  more  shalt  bear: 
But  how  I  purpose  to  redress  thy  wrongs 
Must  be  hereafter  told.    Prudence  directs 
That  we  should  part  befiM*e  yon  chief's  return. 
Retire,  and  fipom  thy  rustic  follower's  hand 
Receive  a  billet,  which  thy  mother's  care, 
Anxious  to  see  thee,  dictated  before 
This  casual  opportunity  arose 
Of  prirate  confaence.'   Its  purport  mark; 
For,  as  I  there  appoint,  we  meet  again. 
Leave  me,  my  son ;  and  frame  thy  manners  still 
I'o  NorvaTs,  not  to  noble  Douglas'  state. 
Nor.  I  will  remember.    Where  is  Norval 

now, 
That  good  old  man? 

J't^/  it.  At  hand  conceal'd  he  lies, 
A  usenil  witness.    But  beware,  my  son. 
Of  ^on  Glenalvon ;  in  his  guilty  breast 
fl||ules  a  villain's  shrewdness,  ever  prone 
To  nlse  conjecture.    He  hath  griev'd  my  heart 
Nor.  Has  he,  indeed?  Then  let  yon  false 

Glenalvon 
Beware  of  me.  [JEcriV 

Lad/  JL  There  burst  the  emother'd  flame. 
O,  thou  alWighteous  and  eternal  King! 
Who  father  of  the  fatherless  art  call'd. 
Protect  my  son!  Thy  inspiration^  Lord! 
Hath  filPd  his  bosom  with  that  sacred  fire. 
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Which  in  the  breasU  of  hi»  forefathers  bnmM : 
Set  him  on  high,  like  them,  that  he  may  shine 
The  star  and  glory  of  his  native  land ! — 
Yonder  they  come.    How  do  bad  women  find 
Unchanfi;ing  aspects  to  conceal  their  guilt. 
When  I,  by  reason  and  by  justice  urgM, 
Full  hardly  can  dissemble  with  these  men 
In  nature*s  pious  cause? 

Enter  Lord  Randolph  €md  Glehalvon. 
Lord  R,  Yon  gallant  cbie( 
Of  arms  enamour^,  all  repose  disclaims. 
Ladjr  R,  Be  not,  my  lord,  by  his  example 

swayd. 
Arrange  the  business  of  to-morrow  now, 
And  when  you  enter,  speak  of  war  no  more. 

lExit. 
Lord  R.  ^is  so,  by  heaVn!  her  mien,  her 

voice,  her  eye, 
And  her  impatience  to  be  gone,  confirm  it 
Gien.  He  parted  fi-om  her  mow.  Behind  the 

mount. 
Amongst  the  trees,  I  saw  him  dide  along. 
Lord  R,    For  sad  seauester^   virtue  she*s 

renown  d. 
Glen.  Most  true,  my  lord. 
Lord  R.  Yet  this  distinguish^  dame 
Invites  a  youth,  the  acquamtance  of  a  day, 
Alone  to  meet  her  at  tne  midnight  hour. 
This  assignation  \jShotvs  a  Letier'\  the  assas- 
sin freed. 
Her  manifest  affection  for  the  youth, 
Might  breed  suspicion  in  a  husband's  brain. 
Whose  gentle  consort  all  for  love  had  wedded: 
Much  more  in  mine.     Matilda  never  lov*d  me. 
Let  no  man,  after  me,  a  woman  wed. 
Whose  heart  he  knows  he  has  not,  though 

she  brings 
A  mine  of  gold,  a  kingdom  for  her  dowry. 
For  let  her  seem,  like  the  night*s  shadowy  queen. 
Cold  and  contemplative — ^he  cannot  trust  her; 
She  may,  she  will,  bring  shame  and  sorrow 

on  him; 
The  worst  of  sorrows,  and  the  worst  of  shames ! 
Glen.  Yield  not,  my  lord,  to  such  afflicting 

thoughts. 
But  let  the  spirit  of  a  husband  sleep, 
TiU  your  own  senses  make  a  sure  conclusion. 
This  billet  must  to  blooming  Norval  go: 
At  the  next  turn  awaits  my  trusty  spy; 
ni  giTC  it  him  refitted  for  his  master. 
In  the  close  thicket  take  your  secret  stand; 
The  moon  shines  bright,  and  yotn*  own  ey^s 

may  judge 
Of  their  behaviour. 
Lord  R,  Thou  dost  counsel  well. 
Glen.  Permit  me  now  to   make  one  slight 

essay ; 
Of  all  the  trophies,  which*  vain  mortals  boast, 
By  wit,  by  valour,  or  by  wisdom  won, 
Tne  first  and  fairest  in  a  young  man's  eye 
Is  woman's  captive  heart.    Successful  love 
W'ith  glorious  fumes  intoxicates  the  mind. 
And  the  proud  conqueror  in  triumph  moves. 
Air-borne,  exalted  above  vulgar  men. 
Lord  R.  And  what  avails  this  maxim? 
Glen.  Much,  my  lord. 
W^ithdraw  a  little;  111  accost  young  Norval, 
And  with  ironical  derisive  counsel 
Explore  his  spirit  •  If  he  is  no  more 
Than  humble  Norval,  by  thy  fevour  rais'd, 
Braye  as  he  is|  he^U  shrink  astonished  firom  me : 


[Act  IY. 

But  if  he  be  the  ^oorfte  of  the  fair, 
Lov'd  by  the  first  of  Caledonia's  dames. 
He'll  turn  upon  me,  as  the  lion  turns 
Upon  the  hunter's  spear. 
Lord  JR.  Tis  shrewdly  thought 
Glea.  When  we   ffrow  loud,  draw  near. 

But  let  my  lord 
His  rising  wrath  restrain. —   [ExURandolpJi. 
eTis  strange,  by  heaven ! 
That  she  should  run  full  tilt  her  fond  career 
To  one  so  little  known.    She,  too,  that  seem'd 
Pure  as  th^  vrinter  stream,  when  ice,  emboss'd. 
Whitens  its  course.  Even  I  did  think  her  chaste. 
Whose  charity  exceeds  not    Precious  sex! 
Whose    deeds    lascivious    pass     Glenalvon's^ 

thoughts! 

Enter  No&yAL. 

His  port  I  love:  he's  in  a  proper  mood 
To  chide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  roar'd. — 

{Aside. 
Haa  Norval  seen  the  troops? 

Nor.  The  setting  sun 
With  yellow  radiance  lighten'd  all  the  Tale; 
And  as  the  warriors  mov'd,  each  polish'd  helm. 
Corslet  or  spear,  glanc'd  back  his  gilded  beams. 
The  hill  they  climb'd,  and,  halting  at  its  top. 
Of  more  than  mortal  sise,  to  w'ring,  they  seem'd 
A  host  angeirc,  clad  in  burning  arms. 

Glen,  lliou  talk'st  it  well;  no  leader  of  our 
.        host 
In  sounds  more  lofty  speaks  of  glorious  war. 
Nor.  If  I  shall  e'er  acquire  a  leader's  name, 
My  speech  will  be  less  ardent    Novelhr 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  youthful  ad- 
miration 
Vents  itself  fireely;  since  no  part  is  mine 
Of  praise  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms. 
Glen.  You  wrong  yourself  brave  sir,  your 

martial  deeds 
Have  rank'd  you  with  the  great     But  mark 

me,  Norval: 
Lord  Randolph's  favour  now  exalts  your  youth 
Above  his  veterans  of  famous  service. 
Let  me,  who  know  these  soldiers,  counsel  yoii. 
Give  them  all  honour:  seem  not  to  command; 
Else  they  will  scarcely  brook  your  late  sprung 

power,     , 
Which  nor  alliance  props,  nor  birth  adorns. 

Nor.  Sir,  I  have  been  accustom'd  all  my  days 
To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth : 
And  though  I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  fi:iendship's  tongue  to  speak  their 

scorn, 
Yet  in  such  language  I  am  little  skill'd. 
Therefore  I  thank  Glenalvoi^  for  his  counsel. 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.    Why  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obscure?  VVhy  slur  my  power 
With  such  contemptuous  terms? 

Glen.  I  did  not  mean 
To  gall  your  ))ride,  which  now  I  see  is  great. 
Nor.  My  pride! 

Glen.  Suppress  it,  as  you  wish  to  prosper. 
Your  pride's  excessive.  Yet,  for  Randolph's  sake, 
I  will  not  leave  you  to  its  rash  direction. 
If  thus  you  swell,  and  firown  at  high-bom  men. 
Will  high-born  men  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn  ? 
Nor.  A  shepherd's  scorn! 
Glen.  Yes;  if  you  presumed 
To  bend  on  soldfiers  these  disdainful  eyes, 
What  will  become  of  you  ? 
Nor.  If  this  were  told! —  [Aside, 


[Act  V.  Sciwi  1.J 

Hast  Atm  no  hmn  fer  tinr  prefunipluotis  self? 
Gkn,  Ha!  dofC  ibou  threilteii  me? 
Jfor,  Dnbt  tboo  not  bear? 
Glen.  UnwiUingljT  I  did;  a  nobher  foe 
Had  not  been  questiodM  tboj.      But  aucb  as 

tbee— 
Nor,  Wbora  dosi  iboa  ibink  me? 
Glen*  NorvaL 
Nor*  So  I  am — 
Aim)  mho  is  Norral  in  GlenaWonV  jeyes? 
,  Glen,  A  peasant*!  son,  a  wandering  beggar 

boyj 
At  i»est  no  more,  e^en  if  be  speaks  tbe  tnltb. 
Nor.  False  ns  tbou  art,  dost  tbou  suspect 

my*  tnitb? 
Glen.  Tbr  trutb!  tbouVt  all  a  lie:  and  false 
asbeU 
h  I^Tain-^lorious  tale  tbou  told*st  to  Randolph. 
Aor.  If  f  were  cbainM,  unarmed ,  and  bed- 
rid old, 
Fokaps  I  sbould  reTile :  but  as  I  am, 
1  bave  DO  tongue  to  raiL    Tbe  bumble  Narral 
Is  of  a  race  wb6  stride  not  but  witb  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  tbr  sballow  Talour, 
And  make  tbee  sink  too  soon  beneatb  mv  sword) 
rd  tcU  tbee — ^wiiat  tfiou  art.    I  know  iiieo  well. 
Glen,  Dost  tbou  not  know  GliBnalvon,  born 
to  command 
Tea  tkoosand  slares  like  tbee — 

Nor.  Viyain»  no  mare!  J^DratvM. 

Draw  and  defend  tbj  life,    I  did  design 
To  bare  defy^d  tbee  in  anotber  cause; 
Bat  beaVn  accelerates  its  tengeance   on  tbee. 
^ow  for  my  own  and  lady  Randolph's  wrongs. 

[They  figU 

Enier  LoaD  Randolph. 

Lord  R.  Hold,  I  command  you  botb.    Tbe 

man  that  stirs 
Malea  me  bis  foe.. 

Nor.  Anotber  Toice  tban  tbine 
Tbat  threat  bad  Thinly  sounded,  n6blc  Ran- 
dolph. 
Glen.  Hear  bim,   my  lord;  be*s  wondrous 

condescending ! 
Mark  tbe  bnmilxty  of  shepherd  Nonral! 
Nor.  Now  you  may  scoff  in  safety. 

VSheaiheM  his  Stvord. 
Lord  iZ.  Speak  not  tbus» 
Tauiting  eaco  other;  but  unfold  to  me 
Ike  cause  of  quarrel,  then  I  judge  betwixt  you. 
Nor.  Nay,  roy  good  lord,  though  I  rcTere 

you  much. 
My  cause  I  pl^adi  not,  nor  demand  your  judg- 
ment. 
I  Uosb  to  speak ;  I  will  not,  cannot  speak 
Tbe  opprobrious  words  tbat  I  from  him  bare 

borne.  k 

To  tbe  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land 
I  owe  a  subject's  homage;  but  er'n  bim 
And  hU  high  arbitration  Fd  feject 
Within  my  bosom  rrigns  another  lord; 
Honoon  sole  judge,  and  umpire  of  itself. 
If  BT  free  «peecn  oflend  you.  noble  Randi 
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«pee< 


I  YOU,  noble  Randolph, 


Keroke  your  Stouts.  anJ  let  Nonra!  go 
Hence  as  be  came,  alone,  but  not  disbonourM. 
I^ird  iZ.  Thus  far  Fll  mediate   with  impar- 
tial Toice: 
*Ike  ancient  foe  of  Caledonians  land 
Mow  waTes  bis  banners  o*er  her  frighted  fields. 
Supend  your  purpose  till  your  counlry*s  arihs 
Repel  the  bola  invader  i  then  decide 


The  pritate  quarreL 
Glen.  I  agree  to  this. 
Abr»  And  L 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  The  banquet  waits. 
Lord  R.  We  come,        [Exit  iviihSertf ant. 
Glen.  Norval, 
Let  not  our  variance  mar  the  social  hour, 
Nor  wron^  the  hospitality  of  Randolph. 
Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  yet  wrinkled  hate, 
Shall  stain  my  countenance.  Smooth  thou  thy 

bt*ow; 
Nor  let  our  strife  disturb  the  gentle  dame« 
Nor.  Think  not  so  lightly,  sir,  of  my  re- 
sentment. 
When  we  contend  again,  our  strife  is  mortal. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
SciMi  L — A  FTuod.  ■ 
Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  This  is  tbe  place,  tbe  centre  of  the 

grove; 
Here  stands  tbe  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene ! 
The  Sliver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  ber  way 
Through  skies,  where  I  could  count  each  little 

star. 
The  fanning  west-wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves; 
The  river,  rushing  o*er  its  pebbled  bed. 
Imposes  silence  witb  a  stilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour. 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believed, 
Descending  spirits  have  convers*d  witb  men, 
find  told  the  secrets  of  tbe  world  unknowp. 

Enter  old  NoEVAt. 

Old    N.  *Tis  be.     But   what  if  be  should 

chide  me  benc(? 
His  just  reproach  I  fear. 

[Douglas  turns  aside  and  sees  him 
Forgive,  forgive; 

Canst  tbou  loraive  the  man,  the  selfish  man. 
Who  bred  sir  Malcolm's  heir  a  shepherd's  son? 
Doug.  Kneel  not  to  me ;  thou  art  my  father 

stni: 
Thy  wisbM-for  presence  now  completes  ray  joy . 
Welcome  to  me ;  my  fortunes  thou  shalt  share. 
And  ever  honourM  with  thy  Douglas  live, 
Old  N.  And  dost  thou  caO  me  father?  Ob, 

my  son! 
I  think  tbat  I  coulii  die,  to  make  amends 
For  the  great  wronj^  I   did  tbee.    *Twas  my 

crime. 
Which  in  the  wilderness  so  long  concealed 
The  blossom  of  thy  youth. 

Doug.  Not  worse  the  fruit, 
That  in  the  wilderness  the  blossom  blowM. 
Amongst  tbe  shepherds,  in  the  humble  cot, 
I  leaned  some  lessons,  which  Til  not  forget 
When  I  inhabit  yonder  lofty  towers. 
I,  who  was  once  a  swain,  will  ever  prove 
Tbe  poor  man's  friend ;  and,  when  my  vassals 

bow, 
Norval  shall  smooth  the  crested  pride  ofDouglas. 
Old  iV.    Let    me    but    live    to     see    thinti 

exaltation ! 
Yet  grievous  are  my  fears.  Oh,  leave  this  place, 
And  those  unfriendly  towers ! 
Doug.  Why  should  I  leave  them? 
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[Act  V. 


Old  N,    Lord  Randolph  and  lut  Idntman 

seek  your  life. 

Doug.  How  luiow*st  thou  that? 

Old  N.  I  will  inform  you  how. 
When  eyening  came,  I  left  the  secret  place 
Appointed  for  me  by  your  Another's  care, 
And  fondly  trod  in  each  accustomed  path 
That  to  the  castle  leads.    Whilst  thus  1  rangM, 
I  was  alarmM  with  unexpected  sounds 
Of  earnest  Toices.    On  tne  persons  came. 
Unseen  I  lurkM.  and  overheard  them  name 
Each  other  as  they  talkM,  lord  Randolph  this, 
And  that  Glenalvon.    Still  of  you  they  spoke. 
And  of  the  lady:  threaOning,  was  their  speech, 
Though  hut  imperfectly  my  ear  could  hear  it. 
ni'was  strange,  tney  saici,  a  wonderful  discovery ; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  voVd  revenge. 

Doug.  Revenge!  for  what? 

Old  N,  For  being  what  you  are. 
Sir  MalcoIm^s  heir:  how  else  have  you  offended? 
When  they  were  gone,  I  hied  me  to  my  cottage. 
And  there  sat  musing  how  I  best  might  find 
Means  to  inform  you  of  their  wicked  purpose ; 
But  I  could  think  of  none.    At  last,  perplexed, 
I  issued  forth,  encompassing  the  tower, 
With  many  a  wearied  step  and  wishful  looL 
Now  Providence  hath  brought  you  to  my  sight, 
Let  not  your  too  courageous  spirit' scorn 
The  caution  which  I  give. 

Doug.  I  scorn  it  not. 
My  mother  wamM  me  of  Glenalvon^s  baseness: 
But  I  will  not  suspect  the  noble  Randolph. 
In  our  encounter  with  the  vile  assassins, 
I  markM  his  brave  demeanour;  him  Fll  trast 

Old  N,  I  fear  you  will,  too  far. 

Doug.  Here  in  this  place 
I  wait  my  mother*s  coming:   she  shall  know 
What  tbou  hast  told :  her  counsel  I  will  follow: 
And  cautious  ever  are  a  mother^s  counsels. 
You  must  depart:  your  presence  may  prevent 
Our  interview. 

Old  N.  My  blessinff  rest  upon  thee! 
Oh,  may  heavVs  hana,  which  savM  thee  from 

the  wave. 
And  from  the  sword  of  foes,  be  near  thee  still ; 
Turning  mischance,  if  aught  hangs  o^er  thy  head. 
All  upon  mine!  {^Exit 

Doug.  He  loves  me  like  a  parent; 
And  must  not,  shall  not,  lose  the  son  he  Iotcs, 
Although  his  son  has  found  a  nobler  father. 
Eventful  day!  how  hast  thou  chang*d  my  state! 
Once  oh  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  mischance  had  rooted  me, 
Never  to  thrive,  child  of  another  soil ; 
Transplanted  now  to  the  gay  sunny  vale. 
Like  the  green  thorn  of  May  my  fortune  flowers. 
Ye  glorious  stars!   high   heaven's  resplendent 

host  r 

To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complained, 
Hear,  and  record  my  souPs  unalter'd  wish ! 
Dead  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renovnaM! 
May  heav'n  inspire  some  fierce  ^anticDane, 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  bost! 
Before  he  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept: 
Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die. 

Enter  Ladt  Ratcdolpb. 

Ladjr  R.  My  son !  I  heard  a  voice — 
Doug.  The  voice  w^as  mine. 
Lddy  R.  Didst  thou  complain  alond  to  na- 
ture's ear. 
That  thus  in  dusky  shades,  at  midnight  hours. 


By  stealth  the  mother  and  tfie  son  should  meet? 

[Embraces  htnu 
Doug.  No;  on  this  happy  day,  thia  better 
*    birth-day. 
My  though  and  words  are  aU  of  hope  and 

Lady  R,  Sad  fear  and  melancholy  stHl  divide 
The  empire  of  my  breast  with  hope^uid  joy. 
Now  hear  what  I  advise— 
Doug.  First,  let  me  tell 
What  may  the  tenor  of  your  counsel  change. 
Ladjr  A.  My  heart  forebodes  some  evil. 
Doug.  *Tis  not  good— 
At  eve,  unseen  by  Randolph  and  Glenalvofk. 
The  good  old  Norval  in  the  grove  o'eiheard 
Their  conversation;  oft  they  mentioned  me 
W^ith  dreadful  threat^ings;  you  they  some* 

times  nam*d. 
n^was  strange,  they  said,  a  wonderliil  discovciy ; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vowM  revenge. 
Ladjr  It  Defend  us,  gracious  God!  we  are 

betrayed : 
They  hare  found  out  the  secret  of  thy  birth ! 
It  must  be  so.    That  is  the  great  discovery. 
Sir  Malcolm's  heir  is  come  to  daim  his  own. 
And  they  will  be  revenged.  Perhaps  even  now^, 
Arm'd  and  preparM  for  murder,  ther  but  wnit 
A  darker  and  more  silent-  hour,  to  break 
Into  the  chamber  where  they  think  thou  sleep'at. 
This   moment,  this,  heav*n  hath   ordained  to 

save  thee! 
Fly  to  the  camp,  my  son! 

Doug.  And  leaTe  you  here? 
No4  to  the  castle  let  us  go  together. 
Call  up  the  ancient  servants  of  your  house. 
Who  in  their  youth  did  eat  your  father's  bread  ; 
Then  tell  them  loudly  that  I  am  your  son. 
If  in  the  breasts  of  men  one  span  remains 
Of  sacred  love,  fidelity,  or  pity. 
Some  in  your  cause  will  arm.    I  ask  but  fevr 
To  drive  those  spoilers  from  my  &ther*s  house. 
Ladj'  R.  Oh,  nature,  nature !  what  can  check 

thy  force? 
Thou  genuine  offspring  of  the  daring  Douglas ! 
But  rush  not  on  nestruction:  save  toyseli; 
And  I  am  safe.     To  me  they  mean  no  harm. 
Thy  stay  but  risks  thy  predous  life  in  vain. 
That  winding.path  conducts  thee  to  the  ri%er. 
Cross  where  tnou  seesl  a  broad  and  beaten 

way. 
Which  running  eastward  leads  thee  to  the 

camp. 
Instant  demand  admittance  to  lord  Douglas: 
Show  him  these  jeweb,  which  his  brother  wore. 
Thy  look,  thy  voice,  will  make  him  feel  the 

truth. 
Which  I  by  certain  proof  will  soon  confirm. 
Doug.  I  yidd  me,  and  obey:   but  yet  my 

heart 
Bleeds  at  this  parting.      Something  bids  me 

stay. 
And  guard  a  mother*s  life.     Oft  have  I  read 
Of  wondrous  deeds  by  one  bold  apn  achieved. 
Our  foes  are  two;  no  more:  let  me  gO'  forth. 
And  see  if  any  shield  can  guard  Glenalvon. 
Ladjr  R,  U  thou  regard*st  thy   mother,  or 

reverst 

Thy  father*s  memory,  think  of  this  no  more. 
One  thing  I  have  to  say  before  we  part: 
Long  wert  thou  lost;  and  thou  art  found,  roy 

child. 
In  a  most  fearful  season.    War  and  battle 
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I  Jiare  great  cause  to  dread.     Too  well  I  see 
Wliicli  waj  tlie  cnrreBt  of  thy  temper  sets: 
To-dsjr  I  iiaye  found  tliee.    On !  my  long-4ost 

bope! 
If  tkoa  to  giddy  Talour  giVsl  the  rein, 
Tp-oMMTOw  I  mar  lose  my  son  for  erer. 
lie  love  of  thee,  before  tliou  saw*st  the  light, 
SiHaia'/ny  Kle  when  thy  hrate  lather  fell. 
If  tkom  shalt  laU«  I  have  not  love  nor  hope 
Is  tbif  waste  world!  My  son,  remember  me! 
JDm^.  What  shaH  I  say?  How  can  I  give 
yon  comfort? 
IW  God  of  battles  of  my  Mfe  dispose    . 
As  flyy  he  best  lor  youf  for  whose  dear  sake 
1  will  not  bear  myself  as  I  resoW*d. 
But  jtt  oonskler,-as  no  ndgar  name^ 
TWtwliich  I  boast,  sounds  among  martial  men, 
How  will  inelorious  caution  suit  my  claim  ? 
Tie  post  c^  rate  unshrinking  I  maintain. 
Mf  coimtry*s  foes  must  witness  who  I  am. 
(h  the  invaders*  heads  111  prove  my  birth, 
TiS  friends  and  foes  confess  the  genuine  strain, 
tf  IB  this  strife  I  fall,  blame  not  your  son, 
WIm,  if  he  liwe  apt  honourM ,  must  not  live. 
Ladf  JL  I  "wSI  not  utter  what,  my  bosom 
feels.  ■ 
Toe  well  I  love  that  valour  which  I  warn. 
Fuewell,  my  son,  my  counsels  are  but  vain. 

[Einbracing, 
And  as  hig|i  heaven  hath  willM  it,  all  must  be. 

{Thejr  separate. 
Gate  not  on  me,  thoik  wilt  mutake  the  path ; 
m  point  it  out  again.  J[ExeufiL 

Jusi  as  ihey  are  separaiing,  enter,  frorh 
the  fVood,  Lord  Rakoolpb  and  Glbh- 

ALTON. 

Lord  ii  Not  in  her  presence. 
Now- 
Glen.  Fm  prepared. 
lard  JL  No :  I  command  thee  stay. 
Igo  alone:  it  never  shall  be  said 
Tbat  I  took  odds  to  coadbat  mortal  man. 
The  noblest  vengeance  is  the  most' complete. 

Exit^ 

[GlenaiQon  makes  same  Steps  to 

the  same  Side  of  the  Stage,  lis^ 

tens,  and  speaks. 

Glen.  Demons  of  death,  come  settle  on  my 

sword. 
And  to  a  double  slaughter  guide  it  home ! 
Tke  lover  and  the  husband  both  must  die. 
Lord  K  {fFithout']  Draw,  villain!  draw! 
l^ovg.  \FFWu}ut'\  Assail  me  not,  lord  Ran- 
dolph ; 
Not  as  thou  lov*st  thyself. 

Smashing  of  Si»ords, 
Now  is  tlie  time. 

^^^tar  Ladt  Randolph,  tU  the  opposite  Side 
of  the  Stage^  faint  and  breathless. 

^/  /L  Lord'  Randolph,  hear  me;  all  shall 

be  thme  own! 
^  spare!   Oh,  spare  my  son! 

^nfer  Douglas,  virith  a  Sa^ord  in  each  Hand. 

Botig.  My  mother's  voice !  • 
I  caa  protect  thee  stifl. 

Lady  JL  fie  lives!  he  lives! 
For  titt,  for  this  to  heaven,  eternal  praise ! 
l«t  sure  I  slw  thee  fall. 

l^oug.  h  was  Glenalvon. 


Just  as  my  arm  had  roastei'd  Randolph's  sword, 

The  villain  came  behind  me;  but  i  slew  him. 

LadjrR.  Rehindthee!  ah!  thou'rt  wounded! 

Oh,  my  child, 
flow  pale  thou  look'st!    And  shall  I  lose  thee 

now? 
Doug.  Do  not  despair:  I  feel  a  little  faint- 

ness ; 
I  hope  it  will  not  last  [Leans  tipon  hisStPord, 

Ladjr  It  There  is  no  hope! 
And  we  must  part!  the  hand  of  death  is   on 

thee ! 
Oh!  my  beloved  child!  O  Douglas,  Douglas! 
Douglas  grom^ing  more  and  rnore  faint. 
Doug.  Ob !  had  I  lall'n  as  my  braye  fathers 

feU, 
Turning  with  fatal  arm  the  tide  of  battle. 
Like  them  I  should  have  smiTd  and  welcom'd 

death; 
Rut  thus  to  perish  by  a  villain^s  hand! 
Cot  olT  from  nature^  and  from  glory's  course. 
Which  never  mortal  was  so  fond  to  run. 
Leuljr  R.  Rear,^  justice,  hear!   stretch  thy 

avenging  arm. 

[Douglas  falls. 
Doug.   Unknown  I  die;  no  tongue   shall 

speak  of  me. 
Some  noble  spirits,  judging  by  themselves. 
May  yet  conjecture  what  fmi^ht  have  prov'd, 
And  think  life  only  wanting  to  my  fame: 
Rut  who  shall  comfort  theje? 
Ladjr  R.  Despair,  Despair! 
Doug.  Oh,  had  it  pleas'd  high  heaven  to  let 

me  live 
A  little  while! — ^my  eyes  that  gase  on  thee 
Grow  dim  apace!  my  mother— O! my  mother! 
[Dies,    hady  Randolph  faints  on 
the  Body. 

Enter  Lobj>  Randolph  and  Anna. 

Lord  R.  Thy  words,  thy   wOrds   of  truth, 

have  pierc'd  my  heart: 
I  am  the  stain  of  knighthood  and  of  arms. 
Oh !  if  my  brave  deliverer  survives 
The  traitor's  Sword — 

Anna.  Abs!  look  there,  my  lord. 

Lord  R.  The  mother  and  her  son!    How 

curst  am  I! 
Was  I  the  cause?  No:  I  was  not  the  cause. 
Toil  matchless  villain  did  seduce  my  soul  ' 
To  frantic  jealousy. 

Anna,  My  lady  lives: 
The  agony  of  grief  hath  but  suppress'd 
Awhile  her  powers. 

Lord  /L.Rut  my  deliverer's  dead! 
■    Ladjr  R,  [Recoi^ering"]  Wbere  am  I  now  ? 

Still  in  this  wretched  world! 
Grief  cannot'  break  a  heart  so  hard  as  mine. 

Lord  R.  Oh,  misery! 
Amidst  thy  raging  grief  I  must  proclaim 
My  innocence.  ' 

Ladjr  R.  Thy  innocence! 

Lord  it  My  guilt 
Is  innocence  compar'd  with  what  thou  tbink'st  it. 

Ladjr  R.  Of  tiiee  I  think  not^  what  have  J 

to  do 
With  thee,  or  any  thing?  My  son!  my  son ! 
My  beautiAil!  my  brave!  how  proud  was  1 
Oi  thee  and  of  thy  valour!  my  fond  heart 
^O'erflow'd  this  day  with  transport,  when   1 

thought 
Of  growing  old  amidst  a  race  of  thine. 
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Now  all  mj  hopes  dre  dead!  A  little  while 
Was  I  a  wife !  a  mother  not  so  loag ! 
What  am  I  now  ?—  I  know — But  I  shall  he 
That  only  whilst  I  please;  for  such  a  son 
And  such  a  hvsband  driTe  me  to  my  fate. 

\JExU  running* 
Lord  R,  Follow  her,  Anna:  I  myself  would 
.  follow,  ( 
But  in  this  rage  she  must  abhor  my  presence. 

[JSxil  Anna, 
CursM,  cursM  GlenaWon,  he  escapM  too  well, 
Though  slain  and  baffled  by  the  hand  he  hated. 
Foanung  with  rage  and  fury  to  the  last, 
Cursing  his  conqueror,  the  felon  died. 

Re-enter  Akna. 

Anna,  My  lord !  My  lord ! 

Lord  R.  Speak :  I  can  hear  of  horror. 

^/7/ia. , Horror,  indeed! 

Lord  R,  Matilda ! 

Anna,  Is  no  more: 
She  ran,  she  flew,  like  lightning  up  the  bill; 
Nor  halted  tiU  the  precipice  she  gainM, 
Beneath  whose  low  ring  top  the  river  falls 
Inguird  in  rifted  rocks:  thither  she  came, 
As  fearless  as  the  eagle  lights  upon  it, 


[Act  V. 

And  headlonff  down — 

Lord  R.  Twat  I,  alas!  Hwas  I  , 
That  filTd    her  breast  with  fury;    drove  her 

down 
The  predpice  of  death !  Wretch  that  I  am ! 

Anna,  Oh,  had  you  seen  her  last  despairing 

look! 
Upon  the  brink  she  stood,  and  cast  her  eyes 
Down  on  the  deep:  then  lifting  up  her  head, 
And  her  white  hands  to  heaven,  seeming  to  say 
Why  am  1  forcM  to  this?  she  pIungM  herself 
Into  the  empty  air. 

Lord  R.  I  will  tiot  Tent, 
In  vain  complaints,  the  passion  of  my  soul. 
Peace  in  this  world  I  never  can  enjoy. 
These  wounds  the  gratitude  of  Randolph  gave  ; 
They  speak  aloud,   and  with  the  voice  of  fate 
Denounce  my  doom.    I  am  resolved.    Fll  go 
Straight  to  the  battle,    where   the   man   that 

makes 
Me  turn  aside,  must  threaten  worse  than  death. 
Thou,  faithful  to  thy  mistress,  take  this  ring. 
Full  warrant  of  my  power.     Let  every  rite 
With  cost  and  porpp  upon  their  funerals  wait: 
For  Randolph  hopes  he  never  shall  return. 

[_The  Curfain,  descends  shfvijr  to  Music. 


L  I  L  L  0. 

GsohOB  LlXLO,  w#s  hj  profession  «  jeweller,  and  waa  bom  in  the  neigUourhood.  vf  Moorgate,  in .  I<ondoB«  en 
the  4lh  of  Feh.  1693 ;  in  which  neighbourhood  he  pursued  hia  occupation  for  nanj  jeart,  -with  the  fairest  and  most 
unblemished  character.  He  waa  strongly  attached  to  the  Muses,  yet  seemed  to  haT«  laid  it  down  as  a  maximt  that  tho 
deyotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality*  and  religion.  In  pursuance  xif  thia 
aim,  Mr.  Lillo  was  happy  in  the  c1|oice  of  his  subjects,  and  shew^ed  great  power  of  affecling  the  heart,:  by  working 
np  the  passions  to  such  a  height,  as  to  render  the  distreasca  of  conunon  and  domestic  l)fe  equally  interesting  as  thoso 
of  kin^,  and  heroes ;  and  the  rufn  brought  on  prirale  familiea  by  an  indulgence  of  ararice,-  lust  etc.,  as  the  haroek 
made  in  states  and  empires  by  ambition,  cruel^  and  tyranny.  His  G§org9  Barmtfell,  Total  Curiotiiy,  and  Ardtn  of 
Ftvtraham  are  all  planned  on  common  and  welloknown  stories;  yet  they  have,  perhaps,  more  ii'equently  drawn  ten's 
from  an  audience,  Uian  the  more  pompous  tragedies  of  jthxtmdtr  the  Great,  jtU  for  Lotfet  etc.  Mr.  Lillo,  as  before 
observed,  has  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects ;  his  conduct  and  the  management  of  Uiem  is  no  leas  merito-> 
rious,  and  his  pathos  very  great.  Jf  there  is  anv  fault  to  be  objected  to  his  writin|^s,  it  is,  that  sometimes  he  affects 
an  elevation  of  style  somewhat  above  the  simplicity  of  his  subject,  and  the  supposed  rank  of  his  characters ;  but  the 
custom  of  tragedy  will  stand  in  some  degree  of  excuse  for  thia ;  and  ■  still  better  argument  perhaps  may  be  admitted 
in  vindication,  not  only  of  our  present  author,  but  of  others  in  the  like  predicament ;  which  la,  that  even  nature  itself 
will  justify  this  conduct;  since  we  find  even  the  moat  humble  characters  in  real  life,  when  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  distress,  or  actuated  by  the  influence  of  auj  violent  passions,  will  at  times  be  elevated  to  an  aptnese  of  expression* 
and  power  of  language,  not  onit  greatly  super|or  to  tliemselves,  but  even  to  the  general  language  and  conversation  of  per— 
•9ns  of  much  higher  rank  in  life,  and  of  minds  more  perfectly  cultivated.  Our  author  died  Sept.  Sd.  17S9,  in  the 
47lh  year  of  his  a^e ;  and  a  few  months  after  his  death  the  celebrated  Fielding  printed  the  following  character  of  hina 
in  The  Cham%pion:  "He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  though  his  contempt  of  all  base  means  of  applica- 
tion, which  are  the  neceuary  steps  to  great  acqnalnlance,  restrained  his  conversation  within  very  nirrow  bounds.  He 
hid  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman,  joined  to  the  innocence  of  a  primillTC  christian ;  he  was  contented  with  his  little  atate 
of  life,  in  which  his  excellent  temper  of  mind  gave  him  a  happiness  beyond  the  power  of  riches  ;  and  it  was  neces~ 
5ary  for  his  friends  to  have  a  sharp  insight  into  his  want  of  their  services,  as  well  as  good  inclination  or  abilities  to 
serve  him.    In  short,  he  waa  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  those  who  luiew  him  best  will  most  regret  his  loss." 


GEORGE    BARNWELL. 


Tatt  nlay  was  acted  I73i,  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in  Dmry-lane  with  great  success.  *'In  the  newspapers  'of  the 
time"  sayr  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  "We^nd,  Uiat  on  Friday,  ad  of  July  ]7Si,  ^  'the  Queen  sent  to  the  tu  ay  bouse  in 
Dniiy>lane,  for  the  manuscript  of  George  Barnwell,  to  peruse  it,  which  Mr.  Wilks  carried  to  Hampton  C^nrt.^  Thia 
tragedy  being  founded  on  a  well  known  oM  ballad,  many  of  the  critics  of  that  time,  who  went  to  the  first  represen- 
tation of  it,  formed  so  contemptuous  an  idea  of  the  piece,  in  their  expectations,  that  they  porohaied  the  ballad  (aOme 
thousands  of  which  were  used  in  one  day  on  thia  acconnt),  in  order  to  draw  comparisons  between  that  and  the  play- 
}lnt  its  merit  soon  got  the  better  of  this  contempt,  and  presented  them  with  scenes  written  so  tnte  to  the  heart,^  that 
they  were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  their  power,  and  lay  aside  their  ballads  to  take  their  handkerchiefs."  The  origiasl 
performer  of  the  character  of  George  Narnwell,  Mr.  Ross,  relates,  that  *'  in  the  year  1769,  he  played  this  part.  Dr. 
iSarrowby  was  sent  for  by  a  young  merchant's  apprentice,  who  was  in  a  high  fever;  upon  the  Boctor's  approaching 
bin,  he  saw  his  patient  was  afBicted  with  a  disease  of  the  mind.  The  Doctor  being  alone  with  the  young  man,  he 
confessed,  after  much  solicitation,  that  he  had  made  an  improper  acquaintance  with  a  kept  mistress  ;  and  had  made  free 


.  pnt  the  amount  id  to  the  son's  hands,— they  wept, 
•on  soon  recovered,  sad  lived  te  b*  a  very  eminent  Berchant.     Dr.  Barrowby  never  told  me  Uie  name ;  but  one  erea— 


[Act  L  Scbhs  1.] 
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m$  h«  Mid  to  B*^  *j9Vk  haT«  doa*  torn*  good  ia  To«r  |irofeMioH»  aoro  perkap*  than  manj  a  clorfTnan  wko  proacbcd 
last  Msndsy.'  I  h»d  for  aine  br  ten  jt$r»,  at  my  Denefit*  a  noto  aealcd  up  with  ten  gninoas,  and  tnoie  words,  "a  tri- 
Wte  of  gratitade  frooi  oae  who  is  highly  oblif  ed,  and  sared  from  rain,  kj  seeing  Mr*  Rom's  p«rfonaaBce  of  Barn- 
wcU.**     Wbai  will  tfao  rirulast  dccriers  of  aiago-pla ja  *aj  to  tbia  ? 


DRAMATIS    PERSONAE. 


THOEOWGOOD. 
BABJiWELLy   Uncle  to 
George, 

GEO&GB  BA&IfWZLL. 


TRUEMAN. 
BLUKT. 
GAOLER. 
JOHN. 


ROBERT. 
MARIA. 
MILLWOOD. 
LUCY. 


Officer  if  with  their  At- 
tendants, 
Keeper,  and  Footmen, 


Scene. — London  and  an  adjacent  FiHage, 


ACTL 

SciVB  L — A  Room  in  Thorowgood*s  House, 

Enter  Tborowgood  and  Trveman. 

True.  SiBy  the  packet  from  Genoa  i»  arrived. 

[Gii^es  Letters, 
Thorovp.  Heaven  be  praised:  the  storm  that 
tlireatrned  our  toj2\  mistress,  pure  religioDi 
liberty,  and  laws,  is  for  a  time  diverted.  By 
this  means,  time  is  gained  to  make  such  pre- 
paration on  our  part,  as  may,  heaven  concur* 
Ting,  prevent  his  malice,  or  turn  the  meditated 
mischief  on  himself. 

True,  He  must  he  insensible  indeed,  who  is 
not  alTected  when  the  safety  of  his  country  is 
concerned.  Sir,  may  I  know  by  what  means  ? 
— ^If  I  am  not  too  bold — 

Thoroi»,  Tour  curiosity  is  laudable;  and  I 
cratify  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because 
from  tbence  you  may  learn  how  honest  mer- 
chaitSy  as  such,  may  sometimes  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  their  country*  as  they  do  at  all 
tines  to  its  happiness;  toat  if  hereafter  you 
should  be  tempted  to  any  action  that  has  the 
appearance  of  vice  or  meanness  in  it ,  upon 
reflecting  on  the  dignity  of  our  profession, 
joa  may  with  honest  scorn  reject  whatever  is 
unworthy  of  it. 

True.  Should  Barnwell,  or  I,  who  have  the 
benefit  of  your  eiample,  by  our  ill  conduct 
bring  any  imputation  on  that  honourable  name, 
we  roust  be  leA  without  excuse. 

Thoronv,  You  compliment,  young  man. 
\Tru£man  bows  respectfuliy\  Nay,  Tm  not 
olTended.  As  the  name  of  merchant  never  de- 
grades the  gentleman,  so  by  no  means  does 
It  exclude  him ;  only  take  heed  not«  to  pur- 
chase the  character  of  complaisant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  sincerity. 

True,  oir,  have  you  any  commands  for  me 
at  this  time? 

Thorow,  Only  look  carefully  over  the  fifes, 
to  see  whether  there  are  any  tradesmen's  bilb 
imaid ;  if  there  are;  send  and  discharge  *em. 
We  must  not  let  artificers  lose  their  time,  so 
nseful  to  the  public  and  their  families,  in  un- 
necessary attendance.  \Exit  Trueman, 

Enter  Maria. 

WeD,  Maria,  have  you  given  orders  for  the 
eitfertainment?  I  would  have  it  in  some  mea- 
uzre  worthy  the  quests.  Let  there  be  plenty, 
lod  of  ihe  best,  that  the  courtiers  may  at  least 
commend  our  hospitality.         • 

Maria,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  wrons 
Toor  well-known  generosity  by  an  ill-timed 
parsimony. 


Thorow,  Nay,  *twas  a  needless  caution;  I 
have  no  cause  to  doubt  your  prudence. 

Maria,  Sir,  I  find  myself  unfit  for  conver- 
sation. I  should  but  increase  the  number  of 
the  company,  without  adding  to  their  'satisfac- 
tion. 

Thorofp,  Nay,  my  child,  this  melancholy 
must  not  be  indulged. 

Maria.  Company  will  but  increase  it.  I 
wish  you  would  dispense  with  my  presence. 
Solitude  best  suits  my  present  temper. 

Tfioroiv,  You  are  not  insensible,  that  it  is 
chiefly  on  your  account  thes*  noble  lords  do 
me  the  honour  so  frequently  to  grace  my  hoard. 
Should  you  be  absent,  the  disappointment  may 
make  them  repent  of  their  conaescension,  and 
think  their  labour  lost. 

Maria.  He  that  shall  think  his  time  or  ho- 
nour lost  in  visiting  you,  can  set  no  real  value 
on  your  daughter's  company,  whose  only  merit 
is  that  she  is  yours.  The  man  of  miality  who 
chooses  to  converse  with  a  gentleman  and 
merchant  of  your  worth  and  character,  may 
confer  honour  by  so  doing,  but  he  loses  none. 

Hiorow,  Come,  come,  Maria,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  that  a  young  gentleman  may  prefer 
your  conversation  to  mine,  and  yet  intend  me 
no  disrespect  at  all ;  for  though  he  may  lose 
no  honour  in  my  company,  His  very  natural 
for  him  to  expect  more  pleasure  in  yours.  I 
remember  the  time  when  the  company  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  man  In  the  kingdom,  would 
have  been  insipid  and  tiresome  to  me,  if  it 
had  deprived  me  of  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing your  mother's. 

Maria,  Yours^  no  doubt,  was  as  agreeable 
to  her:  for  generous  mii^ds  know  no  pleasure 
in  society  but  where  'tis  mutual. 

Thoroiv,  Thou  knowest  I  have  no  heir,  no 
child,  but  thee ;  the  fruits  of  many  year^  suc- 
cessful industry  must  all  be  thine.  Now  it 
would  give  me  pleasure,  great  as  my  love,  to 
see  on  whom*  you  will  bestow  it.  I  am  daily 
solicited  by  men  of  the  greatest  rank  and  merit 
for  leave  to  address  you;  but  I  have  hitherto 
declined  it,  in  hopes  that,  by  observation,  I 
should  learn  which  way  your  inclination  tends; 
for,  as  I  know  love  to  be  essential  to  happi- 
ness in  the  marriage  state,  I  had  rather  my 
approbation  should  confirm  your  choice  than 
direct  it. 

Maria,  What  can  I  say?  How  shall  I  an- 
swer as  I  ought  this  tenderness,  so  uncommon 
even  in  the  best  of  parents?  But  you  are  with- 
out example;  yet,  had  you  been  less  indul- 
gent, I  had  been  most  wretched.  That  I  look 
on  die  crowd  of  courtiers  that  visit  here,  with 
equal  esteem,  but  equal  indifference,  you  have 
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obscrred,  and  I  must  needs  confesa;  ^et,  bad 
you  asserted  your  autbority,  and  insisted  on 
a  parentis  right  to  be  obeyed,  I  bad  submitted, 
and  to  my  duty  sacrificed  my  peace.  ^ 

ThoroifP,  From,  your  perfect  obedience  in 
every  other  instance,  I  feared   as  much;  and 
-therefore  would  leave  you. without   a   bias  in 
an  affair  wherein  your  happiness  is  %o  imme- 
diately concerned. 

Maria*  Whether  from  a  want  of  that  just 
ambition  that  would  become  your  dauffbter, 
or  from  some  other  caose,  I  know  not;  bat  I 
find  high  birth  and  titles  donH  recommend  the 
man  who  owns  them  to  my  affections'. 

Thorofv,  I  would  not  that  they  should,  un- 
less his  merit  recommends  him  more.  A  no- 
ble birth  and  fortune,  though  they  make  not 
a  bad  man  good,  yet  they  are  a  real  advan- 
tage to  a  worthy  one,  and  place  his  virtues  in 
the  fairest  ligbt. 

Maria,  I  cannot  answer  for  my  inclinations ; 
but  they  shall  ever  be  submitted"^  to  vour  wis- 
dom and  authority.  And  as  you  will  not  conk- 
pel  me  to  marry  where  I  cannot  love,  love 
shall  never  make  me  act  contrary  to  my  duty. 
Sir,  have  I  your  permission  to  retire? 

ITtorotv,  rll  fee  you  to  your  chamber. 

[JExeunt. 

SoBVK  n. — A  Room  in  Millwood^  House, 
Enter  Millwood  and  Lucy. 

Mill,  How  do  I  look  to-day,  Lucy? 

Lucx*  O,  killingly,  madam!  A  uttle  more 
red,  and  youMl  be  irresistible! — But  why  thb 
more  than  ordinary  care  of  your  dress  and 
complexion?  What  new  conquest  are  you 
aiming  at? 

Mill,  A  conquest  would  be  new  indeed! 

Lucy.  Not  to  you,  who  make  'em  every 
day — but  to  me — Well,  'tis  what  Fm  never  to 
expect — unfortunate  as  1  am — ^But  your  wit 
and  beauty — 

MilU  First  made  me  a  wretch,  ,and  still  con- 
tinue me  so.  Men,  however  generous  and 
sincere  to  one  another,  are  all  selfish  hypo- 
crites in  their  affairs  with  us;  we  are  no 
otherwise  esteemed  or  regarded  by  them,  but 
as  we  contribute  to  their  satisfaction. 

Lucy,  You  are  certainly,  madam,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  this  argument  Is  not  the  ex- 
pense all  theirs  ?  And  i  am  sure  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  han't  our  share  of  the  pleasure. 

Mill,    We  are  but  slaves  to  men. 

Lucy,  Nay,  'tis  they  that  are  slaves  most 
certainly,  for  we  lay  them  under  contribution. 

MilU  Slaves  have  no  property;  no,  not  even 
in  themselves:   all  is  the  victors. 

Lucy,  You  are  strangely  arbitrary  in  your 
ptinciples,  madam. 

MiU,  1  would  have  my  conquest  complete, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  toe  new  world ; 
who  first  plundered  the  natives  of  all  the  fi 
wealth  they  had,  and  then  comdemned  the 
wretches  to  the  mines  for  life,  to  work  for 
more. 

Zittr;'.  Well,  I  shall  never  approve  of  your 
scheme  of  government;  I  sboula  think  it  much 
more  politic,  as  well  as  just,  to  find  my  sub- 
jects an  easier  employment. 

Mill,  It  is  a  general  maxim  among  the  know- 
ing part  of  mankind,  that  a  woman  without 
virtue,  like  a  man  vrithout  honour  or  honesty, 


is  capable  of  any  actioB,  tboagfa  ever  so  vile ; 
and  yet  what  pains  will  they,  not  take,  what 
arts  not  ose,  to  seduce  us  from  our  innocence, 
and  make  us  contemptible  and  wicked,  even 
in  their  own  opinion  r  Then  is  it  not  just,  the 
villains,  to  their  cost,  should  find  us  so?  But 
guilt  makes  them  suspicious,  and  keeps  them 
on  their  guard;  therefore  we  can  take  advan- 
tage only  of  the  young  and  innoceoi  part  of 
the  sex,  who'  never  having  injured  women, 
apprehend  no  danger  frotn  them. 

Lucy,  Ay,  they  Aust  b^  young  indeed! 

MiU,  Such  a  one  I  think  I  have  found.  As 
I  have  passed  through  the  city,  I  have  often 
observed  him  receiving  and  paying  consider- 
able sums  of  money;  from  tncnce  1  conclude 
he  is  employed  in  aflairs  of  consequence. 

Lucy,  Is  ne  handsome? 

MilL  Ay,  ay,  the  stripling  \%  wdl  made,  and 
has  a  good  face. 

Lucy,  About —  "* 

Mia,  Eighteen. 

Lucy,  Innocent,  handsome,  and  about  eigh- 
teen !  Youll  be  vastly  happy.  Why,  if  yon 
manage  well,  you  may  keep  him  to  yourself 
these  two  or  three  years. 

MiU,  If  I  manage  well,  I  shall  have  done 
with  him  much  sooner.  Having  long  had  a 
design  on  him,  and  meeting  him  yesterday,  I 
made  a  full  stop,  and  gaxing  wishfully  on  bis 
face,  ask^d  his  name.  He  bhisbed,  and>  bow- 
ing very  low,  answered  George  BamweU.  I 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  freedom  I  bad 
taken,  and  told  him  tbat  he  was  the  person  I 
had  long  wished  to  see,  and  to  wh6m  I  had 
an  affair  of  importance  to  communicate  at  a 

f roper  time  and  place.  He  named  a  tavern; 
talked  of  honour  and  reputation.  ^  and  in- 
vited him  to  my  bouse.  He  swallowed  tbe 
bait,  premised  to  come,  and  thb  is  the  time  I 
expect  him.  \KjnockinB  ai  the  Doorl  Som\e- 
body  knocks.  D'ye  hear,  I'm  at  home  to 
nobody  to-day  but  him.  fl^xif  ^*^y\  Less 
affairs  must  ffive  way  to  those  of  more  con- 
sequence;' ana  I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  this 
does  not  prove  of  great  importance  to  me, 
and  him  too,  before  I  have  done  v^h  him. 
Now,  after  what  manner  shall  I  receive  him? 
Let  me  consider — What  manner  of  person  am 
I  to  receive  ?  He  is  young,  innocent,  and  bash- 
ful ;  thefefore  I  must  take  care  not  to  put  him 
out  of  countenance  at  first 

Enter  Baamwbll,  bowing  very  low,    LucT 

ai  a  Distance, 

Mffl,  Sir,  the  surprise  and  joy! 

Bam,  Madam!  * 

Mill,  This  is  such  a  favour—   [Advancing* 

Barn,  Pardon  me,  madam! 

MilL  So  unhoped  for!  -  [Stitt  advances. 
Barnwell  salutes  her,  ana  retires  in  con- 
Wio/i.]  To  see  you  bere—EIxcuse  the  cdki- 
fusion — 

Barn,  I  fear  I  am  too  bold. 

Mill  Alas,  sir,  I  may  justly  apprehend  you 
think  me  so.  Please,  sir,  to  sit  I  am  as 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  this  honour  as 
I  ought,  as  I  am  surprised  at  yonr  goodness 
in  conferring  it. 

Barn,  I  bought  you  bad  expected  me:  1 
promised  to  come. 

MilL  That  is  the  more  surpnsing :  few  men 
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.  are  sndi  religioaj  obsenrers  of  tfaeir  yrord. 
Barm.  All  wh6  are  boncst  are. 
MiU,  To  one  another;   but  we  simple  wo- 
men  are  seldom  tkougfat  of  consequence  -enough 
to  gain  a  place  in  their  remembrance. 

[La/ing^  her  ifand  on  his,  as  by  ac^ 

•  cidenL 

Bam.  Her  disorder  is  so  ffreat,    she  donH 

MicdTt  she    has    laid    her    hand    on    mine. 

tesiTCiis!   how  she  trenables!    Wh^t  can  this 

mcao?  [Aside, 

MUL  Hie  interest  I  flhve  in  all  that  relates 

to  jo^  ^the  reason  of  which  you  shall  know 

bcKafter)  excites  Tny  curiosity;     and  were  I 

lore  Tou  woi||d  pardon  my   presumption,   I 

sk>iila  desire    lo  khow  your  real  sentiments 

OB  a  Tcry  oarticolar  sub|ect. 

Bam.  Madam,  you  may  command  my  poor 
tboncbts  on  any  subject.     I  have  none  that  I 
woiikI  conceal. 
MUL  Youll  think  me  bold. 
Bam.  Noy  indeed. 

MUL  What  then  are  your  thoughts  of  love? 

Bam^^lf  you  mean  the  love  of  women,    I 

ka\e  not  idioisg^fat   of  it  at  all.     My  youth  and 

arcmiiilances   make   such   thoughts   improper 

IB  Be  ytU    But  if  you  mean  the  general  love 

we  owe  to  mankind,  I  think  no  one  has  more 

oTif  to  his  temper  than  myself.   I  donH  know 

ibat  person  in  the  world,    whose  happinets  -1 

^n\  wish,  and  wouIdnH  promote,  were  it  in 

Biy  power,     bi  an    especial  manner,    I  love 

iBj  iiBcle  and  my  master;  but  above  all,   my 

^end. 

Mm.  You  have  a  friend  then,  whom  you 
lore? 
Barn.  As  he  does  me,  sincerely. 
MUL.  fle    is,    no  doubt,   often  blessM  with 
joor  company  and  conversation. 

Barn.  vVe  live  in  one  ihouse,  and  both 
serve  the  same  worthy  merchant. 

MUL  Happy,  happy  youth!  Whoe'er  thou 
art,  I  envy  tnee;  and  so  must  all  who  see  and 
Ww  this  youth.  What  have  I  lost  by  being 
Ibrmed  k  woman !  I  hate  my  sex,  myself.  Had 
I  been  a  man,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  as 
^ppy  in  your  fr*iebasfaip,  as  he  who  now  en- 
jojs  it  is;  but  as  it  is — Oh!i— 

Barn,  I  never  observed  woman  before;  or 
tliis  is,  sure,  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex. 
[Mide^  You  seen^  disordered,  madam; — may 
Ikaow  the  cause? 

lfi7iL  Do  not  ask  me — I  can  never  speak  it, 
wiiatever  is  the  cause.  I  wish  for  things  im- 
possible. I  would  be  a  servant,  bound  to  the 
same  master,  to  live  in  one  house  with  you. 

Barn.  How  strange,  and  yet  how  kind  her 
words  and  actions  are!  and  the  eflect  they 
lave  on  me  is  as  strange.  I  feel  desires  1 
never  knew  before;  I  must  be  gone,  while 
IkaTe  power  to  go.  [^Aside^  Madam,  I  h|imbly 
take  my  leave. 
MUL  Tou  -win  not,  sure,  leave  me  so  soon! 
Barn*  Indeed  I  must. 

MilL  You  cannot  be  so  cruel!  I  have  pre- 
paced  a  poor  supper,  at  which  I  promised 
■yielf  your  company. 

Bam.  I  am  sorry  I  must  refuse  the  honour 
!*•  desinied  me;  out  my  duty  to  my  master 
call  me  Jbence.  I  never  yet  neglected  his  scr- 
^C8»  He  is  so  gentle,  and  so  good  a  master, 
«>t  fkonUt  I  wrong  him,    though  he  might 


forgive    me,    I  should  never  forgive  myself. 

Mill.  Am  I  refused  by  the  first  man,  the 
second  favour  I  ever  stooped  to  ask?  Go  theoy 
thou  proud  hard-hearted  youth;  but  know, 
you  are  the  only  man  that  could  be  found, 
who  would  let  me  sue  twice  for  greater  fa- 
vours. 

Barn.  W^hat  shall  I  do?  How  shall  I  go  or 
sUy  ? 

ifill.  Yet  do  not,  do  not  leave  me.  I  with 
my  sex*  pride  would  meet  your  scorn;  but 
when  I  look  upon  you,  when  I  behold  those 
eyes — Oh !  spare  my  tongue,  and  let  my 
blushes — this  flood  of  tears  too,  that  will  force 
its  way,  declare — what  woman*s  modesty  should 
hide. 

Barn.  Oh,  heavens !  she  loves  me,  worthless 
as  I  am.  Her  looks,  her  words,  her  flowinsr 
tears  confess  it.  And  can  I  leave  her  then? 
Oh,  never,  never!  Madam,  dry  up  your  tears; 
you  shall  command  me  always,  i.will  stay 
here  £ot  ever,  if  you  would  have  ipe. 

Lucjr.  Sot  -she  has  wheedled  him  out  of  his 
virtue  of  obedience  already,  and  will  strip 
him  of  all  th^  rest,  one  after  another,  till  she 
has  left  (lim  as  few  as  her  ladyship,  or  my- 
self. *  •  [Aside. 

Mill.  Now  you  are  kind  indeed ;  but  i  mean 
not  to  detain  you  always;  I  would  have  yon 
shake  off  all  slavish  obedience  to  your  master; 
but  you  may  serve  him  still. 

Lucy.  Serve  him  still!  Ay,  or  he*ll  have  no 
opportunity  'of  fingering  his  cashj  and  then 
hell  not  serve  your  enc^  Pll  be  sworn. 

[Aside. 
"Enter  Blurt. 

Blunt.  Madam,  supper^s  on  the  table. 

Mill.  Come,  sir,  you^ll  excuse  all  defects. 
My  thoughts  were  too  much  employed  on  my 
guest  to  observe  the  entertainment 

[Exeunt  BtwncQeU  and  MiHtvood. 

BlunL  What,  is  all  this  j)reparation,  this 
elegant  supper^  variety  of  wmes,  and  music, 
for  the  entertainment  of  that  young  fellow  ? 

Lucy.  Sb  it  seems. 

Blunt  How!  is  our  mistress  turned  fool  at 
last?  She^s  in  love  with  him,  I  suppose. 

Lucy.  'I  suppose  not.  But  she  designs  to 
make  him  in  love  with  her,  if  she  can. 

Blunt.  What  will  she  get  by  that?  He  seems 
under  age,  and  can't  be  supposed  to  have 
much  money. 

Lucy.  But  his  master  has,  and  that*s  the 
same  tbinfi^,  as  she'll  manage  it. 

BlunL  1  donH  like  this  fooling  with  a  hand- 
some young  fellow;  while  she's  endeavouring 
to  ensnare  him  she  may  be  caught  herselE    ' 

Lucy.  Nay,  were  she  like  me,  that  would 
certainly  be  the  consequence;  for,  I  confess, 
there  is  something  in  youth  and  innocence 
that  moves  rac  mightily. 

Blunt.  Yes,  so  does  the  smoothness  and 
plumpness  of  a  partridge  move  a  mighty  desire 
in  the  hawk  to  be  the  destruction  of  it. 

Lucy.  Why,  birds  are  their  prey,  and  nten 
ours:  thoueh,  as  you  observed,  wc  are  some- 
times caught  ourselves.  But  that,  I  dare  say, 
will  never  be  the  case  with  our  mistress. 

Blunt.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so;  for  you 
know  we  all  depend  upon  her.  Should  she 
trifle  away  her  time  with  a' young  fellow  that 
there*  s  nothing  to  be  got  by,  we  must  all  starve. 

1/ 
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Lucy*  Tliere^s  no  danger  of  tbat;  for  I  am 
sure  she  has  no  Yiew  in  this  affair  but  interest 

Blunt,  Welly  and  "what  hopes  are  there  of 
success  in  that? 

Lucy.  The  most  promising  that  can  be.  H^is 
true,  the  youth  has  his  scruples;  but  shell 
soon  teach  him  to  answer  them,  by  stifling 
his  conscience.  Oh,  the  lad  is  in  a  hopeful 
way,  depend  upon  it    '    .  \ExeunL 

ACTBL 

Scene  1. — A  Room  in  Thorowgood's  House. 

Enter  Barnwell. 

Barn,  How  strange  are  all  things  round 
me!    Like   some   thief  who   treads   forbidden 

found, .  and  fain  would  lurk  unseen,  fearful 
enter  each  apartment  of  this  well-known 
house.  To  guilty  loye,  as  if  that  were  too 
little,  already  have  I  added  breach  of  trust. 
A  thief!  Can  I  know  myself  that  wretched 
thing,  and  look  iny  honest  friend  and  injured 
master  in  the  face?  Though  hypocrisy  may 
awhile  conceal  my  guilt,  at  length  it  will  be 
known,  and  public  shame  and  rum  must  ensue. 
In  the  mean  time,  what  must  be  my  life?  Ever 
to  speak  a  language  foreijni  to  my  heart;  to 
hourly  add  to  the  number  of  my  crimes,  in  order 
to  conceal  *em.  Sure  such  was  the  condition 
of  the  grand  apostate,  when  first  he  lost  his 
purity.  Like  me,  disconsolate  he  wandered; 
and  while  yet  in  heayen,  bore  aU  his  future 
hell  about  biro. 

Enter  Trueman. 

True,  Barnwell,  oh  how  1  rejoice  to  see 
you  safe!  So  will  our  master,  and  his  gentle 
daughter;  who,  during  your  absence,  often 
inquired  after  you. 

Barn,  Would  he  were  gone!  His  oflicious 
lore   will  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  soul. 

[^Aside, 

ITtue.  Unless  you  knew  the  pain  the  whole 
family  has  felt  on  your  account,  you  canH 
conceive  how  much  you  are  beloved.  But 
why  thus  cold  and  silent? — When  my  heart 
is  full  of  joy  for  your  return,  why  do  you 
turn  away — why  thus  avoid  me?  What  have 
I  done?  How  am  I  altered  since  you  saw  me 
last?  Or  rather,,  what  have  you  done — and 
why  are  you  thus  changed?  for  I  am  still  the 
same. 

Barn,  What  have  I  done,  indeed!  [Aside, 

True,  Not  speak ! — nor  look  upon  me ! — 

Barn,  By  my  face  he  will  discover  all  1 
would  conceal.  Melhinks  already-  i  begin  to 
hate  him.  [Aside, 

True,  I  cannot  bear  this  usage  from  a  friend; 
one  whom  till  now  I  ever  found  so  loving; 
whom  yet  I  love ;  though  his  unkindness  strikes 
at  the  root  of  firiendship,  and  might  destroy 
it  in  any  breast  but  mine. 

Bam,  I  am  not  well.  [Turning  to  h^i^ 
Sleep  has  been  a  stranger  to  these  eyes  since 
you  beheld  Vm  last. 

True,  Heavy  they  look,   indeed,  and  swoln 

with  tears; — now  they  overflow.    Rightly  did 

my    sympathiiing   heart  forebode    last  night, 

when  thou  wast  absent,  something  fatal  to,  our 

'  p^ace. 

Barn,  Your  fiiendship  engages  yon  too  far. 
-My  troubles y    whatever  they  are,  are   mine 


[ActIL 

alone ;  yoa  have  no  interest  in  them^  nor  ou^rt 
your  concern  for  me  to  giTe  you  a  moment^s 
pain. 

True,  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  of  friend- 
ship nothing  but  the  name.  Before  I  saw 
your  grief  i  felt  it  £*en  now,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  cause,  your  sorrow  wounoi  me  to 
the  heart. 

Barn,  Twill  not  be  always  thus.  Friend- 
ship and  all  engagements  cease  as  circum- 
stances and  occasions  vary;  and  since  you 
once  may  hate  me^  perhaps  it  might  be  better 
for  us  both  that  now  you  loved  me  less. 

True,  Sure  I  hut  dream !  Without  a  cause 
i^ould  Barnwell  use  me  thus?  Ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  youth,  farewell ;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  follow  your  advice.  [Going^  Yet, 
stay ;  perhaps  I  am  too  rash  and  angry,  when 
the  cause  demands  compassion.  Some  unfore- 
seen calamity  may  have  nefallen  him,  too  great 
to  bear. 

Barn,  Wliat  part  am  I  reduced  to  act? 
*Tis  vile  and  base  to  move  his  temper  thus, 
the  best  of  friends  and  men.  /I   [Aside, 

True,  I  am  to  blame;  pr^ythee  forgive  me, 
Barnwell.  Try  to  compose  your  ruffled  mind ; 
and  let  me  know  the  cause  that  thus  trans- 
ports you  from  yourself;  my  friendly  counsel 
may  restore  your  peace. 

Barn*  All  that  is  possible  for  man  to  do 
for  man  your  generous  friendship  may  ehect; 
but  here,  even  that's  in  vain. 

True,  Something  dreadful  is  labouring  in 
your  breast;  oh,  eive  it  vent,  and  let  me  share 
your  grief;  HwilT  ease  your  pain,  should  it 
admit  no  cure,  and  make  it  lighter  hj  the 
part  I  hear. 

Bam,  Vain  supposition!  My  woes  increase 
by  being  observed :  should  the  cause  be  knoiyn, 
they  would  exceed  all  iM>unds. 

True,  So  well  I  know  thy  honest  heart, 
guilt  cannot  hari>our  there. 

Barn,  Oh,  torture  insupportable!     [Aside, 

True,  Then  why  am  I  excluded?  Have  I  a 
thought  I  would  conceal  from  you? 

Barn,  If  still  you  urge  me  on  this  hated 
subject,  ni  never  enter  more  beneath  this  rool^ 
nor  see  your  face  again. 

True,  Tis  strange — but  I  have  done— say- 
but  you  hate  me  not. 

Barn,  Hate  you !  I  am  not  that  monster  yet. 

True,  Shall  our  friendship  still  continue? 

Bam,  It's  a  blessing  I  never  was  worthy 
of,  yet  now  must  stand  on  terms;  and  but 
upon  conditions  can  confirm  it. 

IVwe.  What  are  they? 

Barn,  Never  hereafter,  though  you  should 
wonder  at  my  conduct,  desire  to  know  more 
than  I  am  Willing  to  reveal. 

True.  Tis  hard;  but  upon  any  conditions 
I  mitft  be  your  friend. 

Barn,  Then,  as  much  as  one  lost  to  himself 
can  be  another's,  I  am  yours.      [Embracing, 

True,  Be  ever  so;  and  may  heaven  restore 
your  peace!  But  business  requires  our  atten- 
dance: business,  the  youthVbest  preservative 
from  ill,  as  idleness  his  worst  of  snares.  Will 
you  go  with  me? 

Barn,  Til  take  a  little  time  to  reflect  on 
what  has  passed,  and  foUow  you.  [ExiiTrue^ 
man\  I  might  have  trusted  Trueman,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  apply  to  my  uncle  to  repair  the 
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wroo^  I  have  4do6  my  matter: — but  what  oflScENK  II. — Another  /loom i>i  Tho&owgood^i 


Ififiwood?  Tct  sbaU  I  leare  lier,  for  ever  lea^e 
kr,  and  not  let  Lcr  know  the- Cause?  she  wlio 
Jofcs  me  with  juch  a  houndieas  passion  I  Can 
cnuJtj  be  duly?  I  judge  of  what  she  then 
■ost  feel,  by  what  I  now  endure.  The  loTe 
of  life,  and  fear  of  sbame^  opposed  by  indi- 
lation  strong  as  death  or  sbanie,  like  wind 
and  tide  in  raging  conflict  met,  when  neither 
can  preTail,  keep  me  in  doubt  Uow  then  can 
I  <leteniiine? 

Enter  Thorowgood. 

Thorove,  Without  a  cause  assigned  or  no- 
tice giTen,  to  absent  yourself  last  night  was  a 
&alt,  joune  man,    and  I  came   to  chide  you 
for  it,  but  hope  I  am  prevented.    That  mo- 
dest blush,   the    confusion   so  visible  in  your 
&ce,  speak  grief  and  shame.     W^hen  we  have 
ofifoided  heayen,    it  requires  no  more:    and 
^laD  man,  who  needs  himself  to  be  forgiven, 
be  harder  to  appease  ?  If  my  pardon,  or  love, 
be  of  moment  to  your  peace,  look  up  secure 
ofbotL 
'Barn,  This  goodness  has  overcome  me.  \A- 
sidf]  Ob,  sir,    you  know  not  the  nature  and 
extent  of  n  y  offence;  and  I  should  abuse  your 
nistaieo  bounty  to  receive  it    Though  1  had 
ratber  die  thad  speak  my  shame,  though  racks 
could  not  have  forced  the  guilty  secret  from 
oj  breast,  your  kindness  has. 

Thorotv.  Enough,  enough;  whatever  it  be, 
tbis  concern  shows  youVe  convinced,  and  1 
am  satisfied.  How  painful  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
to  an  ingenuous  mind:  Some  youthful  folly 
wbicb  it  were  prudent  not  to  .inquire  into. 

Barn.  It  will  be  known,   and  you*ll  recall 
yoar  pardon,  and  abhor  roe. 
Thorofv.   I  never  will.     Yet  be  upon  your 

rin  this  gay,  thoughtless  season  of  your 
when  vice  becomes  habitual,  the  ver^- 
power  of  leaving  it  is  lost 
Barn,  Hear  me,  on  my  knees,  confess — 
Tkorotv,  Not  a  syllable  more  upon  this 
subject:  it  were  not  mercy,  but  cruelty,  to 
bear  what  must  give  you  such  torment  to  re- 
veal. 

Barn.  This  generosity  amazes  and  distracts 
me!  .  '• 

Thorovp.  This  remorse  makes  thee  dearer 
to  me,  than  if  thou  hadst  never  offended. 
VMiatever  is  your  fault,  of  this  I  am  certain, 
Was  harder  for  you  to  ofifend,  than  itie  to 
pardon.  '  \Exit, 

Barn.  Villain!  villain!  vOIain!  basely  to 
vroog  u>  excellent  a  man.  Shoidd  I  again 
retora  to  folly? — Detested  thought! — But  what 
ofNliOwood  then? — Why  I  renounce  her — 
1  gitc  her  up — The  struggle's  over,  and  virtue 
^s  prevailed.  Reason  may  convince,  but  gra- 
titude compels.  This  unlooked-for  generosity 
^  saved  me  from  destruction.  [Going. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

F0OL  Sir,  two  ladies  from  your  uncle  in 
^  country  d^ire  to  see  you. 

Bam.  Who  should  they  be  ?  [^^u/e]  Tell 
Jem  ni  wait  upon  'em.  [Exit  Footman^ 
Netkioks  I  dread  to  see  'em — Now,  every 
jW  ahoTOs  me!— -Guilt,  what  a  coward  hast 
»M  made  roe. 


Ifouse^ 
Enter  Millwood,  Luct,  and  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Ladies,  he'll  wait  upon   you  imme- 
diately. 
Mill.  'Tis  very  well — I  thank  you. 

[Exit  Footman. 

Enter  Barnwell. 

Barn.  Confusion!  Millwood! 

Mill.  That  angry  lo»k  tells  me,  that  here  I 
am  an  unwelcome  guest:  I  feared  as  piuch: 
the  unhappy  are  so  every  where. 

Barn.  VVill  nothing  but  my  utter  ruin  con- 
tent YOU? 

Mill.  Unkind  and  crueK  ^  Lost  myself,  your 
happiness  is  now  my  only  care. 

Barn.  How  did  you  gain  admission? 

Mill.  Sayinff  we  were  desired  by  your  uncle 
to  visit  and  deliver  a  message  to  you,  we  were 
received  by  the  family  without  suspicion,  and 
with  inuch  respect  conducted  here. 

Barn.  Why  did  you  come  at  all? 

Mill.  I  never  shall  trouble  you  more.  Fm 
come  to  take  my  leave  for  ever.  Such  is  the 
malice  of  my  fate!  1  go  hopeless,  despairing 
ever  to  return.  This  hour  is  all  I  have  lefl; 
one  short  hour  is  all  I  have  to  bestow  on  love 
and  you,  for  whom  I  thought  the  longest  life 
too  short. 

Barn.  Then  we  are  met  to  part  ever. 

MilU  It  must  be  so.  Yet  think  not  that  time 
or  absence  shall  ever  put  a  period  to  ipy  grief, 
or  make  me  love  you  less.  Though  I  must 
leave  you,  yet  condemn  me  not. 

Barn.  Condemn  you!  No,  I  approve  ^our 
resolution,  and  rejoice  to  hear  it;  'tis  just, 
'tis  necessary ; — I  have  well  weighed,  and  found 
it  so. 

Lucy.  I  am  afraid  the  young  man  has  more 
sense  than  she  thought  he  bad.  [Aside, 

Barn.  Before  you  came,  I  had  determined 
never  to  see  you  more. 

MiU.  Confusion!  [Aside, 

Lucjr.  Ay,  we  are  all  out;  this  is  a  turn 
so  unexpected,  that  I  shall  make  nothing  of 
my  part;  they  must  e'en  play  the  scene  be- 
twixt themselves.    '  [Aside. 

MiU.  It  was  some  relief  to  think,  though 
absent,  you  would  love  me  still;  but  to  find 
this,  as  I  never  could  expect,  I  have  not  learn'd 
to  bear. 

Barn.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  blame  roe 
in  a  resolution  that  so  well  becomes  us  both. 

MilL  I  have  reason  for  what  I  do,  but  you 
have  none. 

Barn,  Can  we  want  a  reason  for  parting, 
who  have  so  many  to  wish  we  had  never  met? 

MilL  Look  on  me,  Barnwell.  Am  I  de- 
formed or  old,  that  satiety  so  soon  succeeds 
enjoyment?  Nay,  look  again;  am  I  not  she 
whom  yesterday  you  thought  the  fairest  and 
the  kindest  of  her  sex;  whose  hand,  trembling 
with  ecstasy,  you  pressed  and  moulded  thus, 
while  on  my  eyes  you  gaxed  with  such  de- 
light, as  if  desire  increased  by  being  fed  ? 

Barn.  No  more:  let  me -repent  my  former 
follies,  ,if  possible,  without  remerobenng  what 
they  were. 

MiU.  Why? 

Barn.  Such  is  my  frailty,  that  'tis  danger- 
ous. 
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Mill,  Where  is  the  danger,  since  we  are 
to  part  ? 

barn.  The  thought  of  that  ahready  is  too 
painful. 

Mill,  If  it  be  painful  to  part,  then  I  may 
hope,  at  least,  you  do  not  hate  me. 

JBarn,  No — No — I  never  said  I  did — Oh, 
my  heart! 

Mill,  Perhaps  you  pity  rac? 

Barn,  I  do — 1  do  ~  Indeed  I  do. 

Mill,  YouUl  think  upon  me ! 

Barn,  Doubt  it  not,  while  I  can  think  at  all. 

Mill,  You  may  judge  an  emforaqe  at  part- 
ing too  great  a  favour,  though  it  would  be 
the  laLstt^Barntvell  dratvs  back'\  A  look  shall 
then  suffice — farewell^ — for  ever. 

\Exeunt  Milltvood  and  Lucy, 

Barn,  If  to  resolve-  to..sufIer  be  to  conquer 
*-I  have  conquered —Painful  victory! 

Re-enier  Millwood  and  Lucy. 

Mill,  One  thing  I  had  forgot — I  never  roust 
return  to  my  own  bouse  again.  This  I  thought 
proper  to  let  you  know,  lest  your  mind  should 
change,  and  you  should  seek  in  vain  to  fmd 
me  there.  Forgive  roe  this  second  intrusion; 
I  only  cane  to  give  you  this  caution,  and  that 
perhaps  was  needless. 

Barn,  I  hope  it  wasf  yet  it  is  kind,  and  I 
must  thank  your  for  it. 

Mill,  My  friend,  your  arm.  \To  Lucjr] 
Now,  I  am  gone  for  ever.  [^Going: 

Barn*  One  thing  more — sure  there's  no 
danger  in  knowing  where  you  go?  If  you 
think  otherwise — 

Mill.  Alas!  [VTeeping. 

Lucy,  We  are  riffht,  I  find ;  thars  my  cue. 
[AsideX  Ah,  dear  sir,<  she's  going  she  knows 
not  whither;    but  go  she  must. 

Barn,  Humanity  obliges  •  me  to  wish  you 
well ;  why  will  yon  thus  expose  yourself  tq 
needless  troubles  r 

LiUcjr,  Nay,  there's  no  help  for  it;  she  must 
quit  the  town  immediately,  and  the  kingdom 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  no  small  matter, 
you  may  be  sure,  that  could  make  her  resolve 
to  leave  you. 

MiU,  No  more,  my  friend;  since  he  for 
whose  dear  sake  alone  I  suffer,  and  am  con- 
tent to  suffer,  is  kind  and  pities  me ;  where'er 
I  wander,  through  wilds  and  deserts  benight- 
ed and  forlorn,  that  thought  shall  give  roe 
comfort. 

Barn,  For  my  sake!  —  Oh  tell  me  how, 
which  way  I  am  so  cursed  to  bring  such 
ruin  on  thee? 

Mill.  To  know  it  will  but  increase  your 
troubles. 

Barn*  My  troubles  can't  be  greater  than 
they  are. 

JLucjr,  Well,  well,  sir,  if  she  won't  satisfy 
you,  I  will. 

Barn,  I  am  bound  to  you  beyond  expression. 

Mill,  Remember,  sir,  that  I  desired  you  not 
to  hear  i^. 

Barn,  Begin^  and  ease  my  expectation. 

Lucy,  Why  you  roust  know  my  lady  here 
was  an  only  child,  and  her  parents  djring 
while  she  was  young,  left  her  and  l^r  for- 
tune (no  inconsiderable  one  I  assure  you)  to 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  good  estate 

of  his   KXWBL, 


Mill,  Ay,  ay,  the  barbarous  mdn  is  rich 
enough;  but  what  ^re  riches  when  compared 
to  love! 

^Mcy,  For  awhile  he  performed  the  office 
of  a  faithful  guardian,  settled  her  in  a  house, 
hived  her  servants — But  you  have  seen  in 
what  manner  she  has  lived,  so  I  need  say  no 
more  of  that. 

Mill,  How  I  shall  live  hereafter, .  heaven 
knows ! 

Lucy,  All  things  went  on  as  one  could 
wish,  till  some  time  ago,  his  wife  dying,  he 
fell  violently  in  love  with  his  charge,  and 
would  fain  have  married  her.  Now  the  man 
is  neither  old  nor  ugly,  but  a  good,  personable 
sort  of  man ;  but  1  don't  know  how  it  was, 
she  could  never  endure  him.  In  short,  her 
ill.  usage  so  provoked  him,  that  he  brought  in 
an  account  of  his  executorship,  wherein  he 
makes  her  debtor  to  him — 

Mill,  A  trifle  in  itself,  but  more  than  enouffh 
to  ruin  me,  whom,  by  this  unjust  account,  ne 
had  stripped  of  all  before. 

Lucy.  Now,  she  having  neither  money  nor 
friend,  except  me,  who  am  as  unfortunate  as 
herself,  he  compelled  her  to  pass  bis  account, 
and  give  bond  for  the  sum  he  demanded;  but 
still  provided  handsomely  for  her,  and  conti- 
nued his  courtship,  till  being  informed  by  his 
spies  (truly,  I  suspect  some  in  her  own  fa- 
mily) that  you  were  entertained  in  her  house^ 
and  staid  with  her  all  night,  he  came  this  morn- 
ing, raving  and  storming  like  a  madman ;  talks 
no  more  of  marriage  (no  there's  no  hope  of 
making  up  matters  that  way),  but  vows  her 
ruin,  unless  she'll  allow  him  the  same  favour 
that  he  supposes  she  granted  you. 

Barn,  Must  she  be  ruined,  or  find  a  refuge 
in  another's  arms? 

MilU  He  gave  me  but  an  hour  to  resolve 
in:  that's  happily  spent  with  you — And  novr 
I  go— 

Barn,  To  be  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of 
the  various  seasons ;  the  summer's  parching 
heat,  and  winter's  cold;  unhoused,  to  wander 
friendless  through  the  unbospitable  world,  in 
misery  and  want ;  attended  with  fear  and 
danger,  and  pursued  by  malice  and  revenge. 
Wouldst  thou  endure  all  this  for  me,  and  can 
I  do  nothing,  nothing  to  prevent  it?  , 

Lucy,  l^is  really  a  pity  there  can  be  no 
way  found  out. 

ham.   Oh,  where   are  all   my   resolution»t. 
now? 

Lucy,   Now,  I  advised  her,   sir,  to  comply^ 
with  the  gentleman. 

Barn,  Tormenting  fiend,  Jtway !  I  had  rather- 
perish,  nay,  see  her  perish,  than  have  her 
saved  by  him.  I  will  myself  prevent  her  ruin^ 
though  with  my^  own*  A  moment's  patience ; 
['11  return  immediately.  \ExiU 

Lucy,  IVas  well  you  came,  or,  by  what  I 
can  perceive,  you  had  lost  him. 

Mill,  Hush!  he's  here. 

iltf-e/i/er  Barnwell,  vtfiih  a  Bag  of  Money, 

Barn,  What  am  I  about  to  do?— Now  you, 
who  bo^st  your  reason  alUsufBcient,  suppose 
yourselves  in  my  condition,  and  determine  for 
me ;  whether  'tis  right  to  let  her  suffer  for  my 
faults,  or.  hy^  this  small  addition  to  my  ffuifi^ 
prevent  tne  ill  effects  of  what  is  past— Herey 
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t^  thisy  and  with  it  purchase  your  delif  er- 
aiice:  retura  to  your  hoase,  and  Utc  in  peace 
aed  saietj. 
MS,   Sof   1  may  hope  to  see  you  there 
again? 

Barn,  Answer  me  not,  hut  fly — lest,  in  the 
agoiics  of  my  remorse,    I  again  take  what  is 
Bot  mine  to  give,  and  ahandon  (hee  to  want 
mi  miseiy. 
MiB,  Say  hut  you*ll  come. 
Barn.  Vou  are  my  fate — my  heayen,  or.  my 
Ml;  ody  leave  me  now — dispose  of  me  here- 
after as  you  please.    [Exeunt  Millofood  and 
Lutfl  What  have  I  done  ?    Were  my  reso- 
iitioiis  founded  on  reason,  and  sincerely  made  ? 
VVlj  then  has  heaven   suffered  me  to  fall? 
I  lov^t  not  the  occasion,;    and,    if  my  heart 
4ecares  me  not,    compassion  and  generosity 
vat  my  motives. — But  why  should  1  attempt 
to  reason  ?    All  is  confusion,  horror,   and  re- 
BUUM.   I  6nd  I  am  lost,    cast  down  from  all 
ny  late-erected  hope,    and  plunged  again  in 
gnyt,  vet  scarce  know  how  or  why — 
S«co  undistin'guishM  horrors  make  my  hrain, 
like  kell,  the  seat  of  darkness  and  of  pain. 

ikxi'i, 

ACTffl. 

Sanl'—A  Room  in  Thorowgood^s  House, 

TaoROWGooD    and  Trceman  dUcovtred, 
91^  Account-boohs,  sitting  at  a  Table, 

Thoroiv.  \Vell,  I  have  examined  your  ac- 
Mflis;  they  are  not  only  just,  as  I  have 
livays  found  them,  hut  regularly  kept,  and 
^T  entered.  I  commend  your  diligence. 
Uakod  in  husiness  is  the  surest  guide.  Are 
fiarnwdrs  accounts  ready  for  my  inspection? 
He  does  not  use  to  he  the  last  on  those  oc- 
canons. 

True,  Upon  receiving  your  orders  he  retired, 
I  tbottgbt  in  some  confusion.  If  you  please, 
rO jro  and  hasten  him. 

inoroiv.  Tm  now  going  to  the  Exchange: 
^  \um  know,  at  my  return  I  expect  to  imd 
^  rtady.  [Exeunt, 

^r  Maria,  tvith  a  Book.  Sits  and  reads, 

Maria,  **  How  forcible  is  truth !  The  weakest 
And,  iosjpired  with  love  of  that,  fixed  and 
cofleded  m  itself,  with  indifference  beholds  the 
VBted  force  of  earth  and  hell  opposing.  Such 
**Qh  are  raised  abcure  the  sense  of  pain,  or 
*o  supported  that  they  regard  it  not.  The 
>a^r  cheaply  purchases  his  heaven;  small 
^  ins  sufferings,  great  is  his  reward.  Not  so 
^  wretch  who  combats  love  with  duty; 
*W  mind,  weakened  and  dissolved  by  the 
*^  passion,  feeble  and  hopeless,  opposes  his 
•^0  desires. — What  is  an  hour,  a  day,  a 
)m  af  pain,  to  a  whole  life  of  tortures  such 
■tlieser 

Enter  Trubman.    ■ 

TWie.  Oh,  Barnwell!  Oh,  my  friend!  how 
*t  iboii  £dlen ! 

Xtrw.  Ha!  Barnwell !  What  of  him?  Speak, 
«r»  what  of  Barnwell  ? 

True.  *Tis  not-  .to  be  concealed :  iVe  news 
Md  of  bini  that  will  afiBict  your  generous 
^^^  yonrsell^  and  all  who  know  him. 

wio.  Defend  us,  heaven! 


True.  I  cannot  speak  it    See  there. 

[Gipes  d  Letter. 

Maria.  [B£ads\  I  know  mj  absence  vifiU 
surprise  mjr  honoured  mdster  andjrourset/; 
and  theniore,  when  you  shall  understand, 
that  the  reason  of  mj  withdrawing  is,  mjr 
hading  embezzled  part  of  the  cash  with 
which  I  was  entrusted.  After  this,  ''tis  need- 
less to  inform  you,  that  I  intend  never  to 
return  again.  Though  this  might  have  been 
known  bjr  examining  mjr  accounts,  yet  to 
prevent  that  unnecessary  trouble,  and  to 
cut  off  all  fruitless  expectations  of  my  re- 
turn, I  have  left  this  from  the  lost 

Georgb  Bark  well. 

True.  Lost  indeed!  Yet  how  he  should  he 
guilty  of  what  he  here  charges  himself  withal, 
raises  my  wonder  equal  to  my  grief.  Never 
had  youth  a  higher  sense  of  yirtue.  Justly 
be  thought,  and  as  he  thought  he  practised; 
never  was  life  more  regular  than  his.  An  un- 
derstanding uncommon  at  his  years ;  an  open, 
generous,  manliness  of  temper;  his  manners 
easy,  unaffected,  and  engaging. 

Maria,  This  and  much  more  you  might 
have  said  with  truth.  He  was  the  delight  of 
every  eye,  and  joy  of  every  heart  that  Itnew 
him. 

True,  Since  such  he  was,  and  Was  my  friend, 
can  I  support  his  loss?  See,  the  fairest,  hap- 
piest ma<d  this  wealthy  city  boasts,  kindly 
condescends  to  weep  for  thy  unhappy  fate, 
poor,  ruined  Barnwell! 

Maria.  Trueman,  do  you  think  a  soul  so 
delicate  as  his,  so  sensible  of  shame,  can  e*er 
submit  to  live  a  slave  to  vice? 

True.  Never,  never:  so  well  I  know  him, 
Tm  sure  this  ^  act  of  his,  so  contrary,  to  his  na- 
ture, must  have  been  caused  by  some  una- 
voidable necessity. 

Maria.  Is  there  no  means  yet  to  preserve 
him? 

True.  Oh,  that  there  were!  But  few  men 
recover  their  reputation  lost,  a  merchant  never. 
Nor  vvould  he,  1  fear,  thouffh  I  should  find 
him,  ever  be  brought  to  look  his  injured  master 
in  the  face. 

Maria,  I  fear  as  much,  and  therefore  would 
never  have  my  father  know  it. 

True,  That  s  impossible. 

Maria.  What's  the  sura? 

True,  'TIS  considerable.  Tve  iharked  it  here, 
to  show  it^  with  the  letter,  to  your  father,  at 
his  return. 

Maria,  If  I  should  supply  the  money,  could 
you  so  dispose  of  that  and  the  account,  as  to 
conceal  this  unhappy  mismanagement  from  my 
father? 

True.  Nothing  more  easy.  But  can  you 
intend  it?  Will  you  save  a  helpless  wretch 
from  ruin?  Oh,  Hwere  an  act  worthy  such 
exalted  virtue  as  Maria's!  Sure  heaven,  in 
mercy  to  my  friend,  inspired  the  generous 
thought. 

Maria,  Doubt  not  but  I  would  purchase  so 
great  a  happiness  at  a  much  dearer  price.  But 
how  shall  ne  be  found  ? 

True.  Trust  to  my  diligence  for  that  In 
the  mean  time  Til  conceal  his  absence  from 
your  father,  or  find  such  excuses  for  it,  that 
the  real  cause  shall  never  be  suspected. 

JIfiwia.  In  attempting  to  save  from  shame 
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one  yrhom  we  bope  maj  yet  return  to  Tirtue, 
to  heaven,  and  you,  the  onlj  witnesses  of  this 
action,  I  appeal  whether  I  do  any  thing  un- 
becoming my  sex  and  character. 

True,  Earth  niust  approve  the  deed,  and 
heaven,  I  doubt  not,  will  reward  it. 

Maria,  If  heaven  succeeds  it,  I  am  well  re- 
warded. A  virgin^s  fan^e  is  sullied  by  sus- 
picion's lightest  breath ;  and,  therefore,  as  this 
must  be  a  secret  from  my  father  and  the  world, 
for  Baritwell's  sake,  for  mine,  let  it  be  so  to 
him.  \ExeunL 

Scene  IL — A  Room  in  Millwood^s  House, 

4 

Enter  LucT  and  Blunt. 

Lucy,  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Mill- 
wood's conduct  now?  Her  artifice  in  miking 
him  rob  his  master  at  first,  and  the  various 
stratagems  by  which  she  has  obliged  him  to 
continue  that  course,  Astonish  -  even  me,  who 
know  her  so  well.  Being  called  by  his  master 
to  make  up  his  accounts,  he  was  forced  to 
quit  his  house  and  service,  and  wisely  flies  to 
Millwood  for  relief  and  entertainment. 

Blunt.  How  did  she  receive  him? 

Lucy,  As  you  would  expect  She  wondered 
what  he  meant,  was  astonished  at  his  impu- 
dence, and,  with  an  air  of  modesty  peculiar 
to  herself,  swore  so  heartily  that  she  never 
saw  him  before,  that  she  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Blunt,  That^s  much,  indeed!  But  how  did 
Barnwell  behave? 

Lucy,  He  grieved;  and,  at  length,  enraged 
at  this  barbarous  treatment,  was  preparing  to 
be  gone ;  and  making  towards  the  door,  showed 
a  sum  of  money,  vvhich  he  had  brought  irom 
his  master's,  the  last  he  is  ever  likely  to  have 
from  thence. 

Blunt,  But  then,  Millwood — 

Lucy,  Ay,  she,  with  her  usual  address,  re- 
turned to  l^cr  old  arts  of  lying,  swearing,  and 
dissembling;  hung  on  his  neck,  wept,  and 
swore  Hwas  meant  in  jest.  The  amorous  youth 
melted  into  tears,  threw  the  money  into  her 
lap,  and  swore  he  had  rather  die  than  think 
her  false. 

Blunt,  Strange  infatuation!  ' 

Lucy,  But  what  ensued  was  stranger  still. 
Just  then,  when  every  passion  with  lawless 
anarchy  prevailed,  and  reason  was  in  the. rag- 
ing tempest  lost,  the  cruel,  artful  MiUwood, 
prevailed  upon  the  wretched  youth  to  ppombe 
— what  I  tremble  but  to  think  on. 

Blunt,  I  am  amazed !  What  can  it  be  ? 

Lucy,  You  will  be  more  so  to  hear — it  is 
to  attempt  the  Kfe  of  his  nearest  relation,  and 
best  benefactor. 

Blunt,  His  uncle!  whom  we  have  cften 
heard  him  speak  ol^  as  a  gentleman  of  a  large 
estate,  and /air  character,  in  the  country  where 
he  lives. 

Lucy,  The  same.  She  was  no  sooner  pos- 
sessed of  the  last  dear  purchase  of  his  ruin, 
but  her  avarice,  insatiate  as  the  grave,  de- 
manded this  horrid  sacrifice.  Barnwell's  near 
relation,  whose  blood  must  seal  the  dreadful 
secret,  and  prevent  the  terrors  of  her  guilty 
fears. 

Blunt  Tis  time  the  world  were  rid  of  such 
a  monster.  But  there  is  something  so  horrid 
in  murder,  that  all  other  crimes  seem  nothing, 


when  compared  to  that;  I  would  not  be  in- 
voKed  in  the  guilt  of  it  for  all  the  world  I 

Lucy,  Nor  I,  heaven  knows.  Therefore  let 
us  clear  ourselves,  by  doing  all  that's  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it.  I  liave  just  thought  of 
a  way  that  to  me  seems  probable.  Wul  you 
join  with  me  to  detect  this  cursed  design  r 

Blunt  W^ith  all  my  heart.  He  who  knows 
of  a  murder  intended  to  be  committed,  and 
does  not  discover  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
and  reason,  is  a  murderer. 

Lucy,  Let  us  lose  no  time.  Ill  acquaint 
you  with  the  particulars  as  we  go.    [ExeutU, 

Scene  HI. — A  fValk  some  distance  from  a 

Country-seaL 

Enter  Barnwell. 

Barn,  A  dismal  gloom  obscures  the  face  of 
the  day.  Either  the  sun  has  slipped  behind  a 
cloud,  or  journeys  down  the  west  of  heaven 
with  more  than  common  speed,  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  what  I  am  doomed  to  act.  Since  I 
set ,  forth  on  this  accursed  design,  where'er  I 
tread,  methinks  the  solid  earth  trembles  be- 
neath my  feet.  Murder  my  uncle!  my  father^s 
only  brother,  and  since  his  death,  has  been  to 
me  a  father;  that  took  me  up  an  infant  and 
an  orphan,  reared  me  with  tenderest  care,  and 
still  indulged  me  with  most  paternal  fondness ! 
Yet  here  I  stand  his  destined  murderer. — I 
stiffen  with  horror  at  my  own  impiety — Tis 
yet  unperformed-^ What  if  I  quit  my  bloody 
purpose  and  fly  the  place?  \Going,  then  siops\ 
— ^But  whither,  oh,  whither  shall  I  fly?  My 
Master's  once  friendly  doors  are  ever  shut 
against  me;  and  without  money,  Millwood 
will  never  see  roe  more;  and  she  has  got  such 
firm  possession  of  my  heart,  and  govietns  there 
with  such  despotic  sway,  that  life  is  not  to  be 
endured  without  her.  Ay,  there's  the  cause 
of  all  my  sin  and  sorrow :  'tis  more  than  love ; 
it  is  the  fever  of  the  soul,  and  madness  of  de- 
sire. In  vain  does  nature,  reason,  conscience, 
all  oppose  it;  .the  impetuous  passion  bears 
down  all  before  it.  ana  drives  roe  on  to  lust, 
to  theft,  and  murder.  Oh,  conscience,  feeble 
guide  to  virtue,  thou  only  showest  us  when 
we  go  astray,  but  wantest  power  to  stop  us 
in  our  course! — Ha!  in  yonder  shady  walk  I 
see  my  uncle — He's  alone — Now  for  my  dis- 
guise. [Plucks  out  a  yizor^ — ^This  is  his  hour 
of  private  meditation.  Thus  daily  he  prepares 
his  soul  for  heaven,  while  I — But  what  ha^e 
I  to  do  with  heaven  ? — ^Ha !  no  struggles,  con^ 
science — 

Hence,    hence  remorse,    and  ev'ry  thought 

that's  good; 

The  storm   that    lust   began,   must   end   in 

blood. 
{Puts  on  the   Vizor,    draws ^  «% 
Pistol,  and  exit 

Scene  IV.— ^  close  JTaJk  in  a  Wood. 

Enter  Uncle. 
Uncle,  If  I  were  supei^tiftws,  I  should  fear 
some  danger  lurked  noaflKi,  or  death  were 
nigh.  A  heavy  melancholy  clouds  my  spirits. 
My  imagination  is  filled  with  ghastly  forms 
of^dreary  graves,  and  bodies  changed  by  death; 
when  the  pale,  lengthen'd  visage  attracts  each 
weeping  eve,  and  nils  the  ronsmg  soul  at  once 
with   grief  and  horror,  pity  and  aversion.     I 
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• 

vfll  ioiliilge  kbe  thought.  Hie  wise  man  pre^ 
para  bimself  for  death  hy  making  it  familiar 
to  )m  mind.  When  strong  reflections  hold 
(k  mirror  near,  and  the  hring  in  the  dead 
hAM  their  future  self,  how  does  each  inor- 
£iiale  passion  and  desire  cease,  or  sicken  at 
tJKTifw!  The  mind  scarce  moves!  the  blood, 
confib^  and  chilled,  creeps  slowly  through 
lie  velqs;  fixed,  still,  and  motionless  we  stand, 
so  b'ke  the  solemn  objects  of  our  thoughts,  we 
are  ahnost  at  present  what  we  must  be  here- 
ahtr;  till  cunosity  awake  the  soul,  and  sets 
it  on  iaquiiy. 

Enter  Georgb  Barrwell,  at  a  Distance, 

Oil,  death!  thou  strange,  mysterious  power, 
leeo  eiery  day,  yet  never  understood  but  by 
tlie  iocofflmunicalive  dead,  what  art  thou  ?  The 
atCBSiVe  mind  of-  man,  that  with  a  thought 
drdes  the  earth's  vast  globe,  sinks  to  the  centre, 
or  ascends  above  the  stars;  that  worlds  exotic 
iodi,  or  thinks  it  finds,  thy  thick  clouds  at- 
tempts to  pass  in  vain ;  lost  and  bewildered  in 
the  lorrid  gloont,  defeated,  she  returns  more 
doobtfol  than  before,  of  nothing  certain  but 
of  hbow  lost. 

[During  this  Speech,   Barnt^eU  some- 
times presents  the  Pistol,  and  dratvs 
it  back  again. 
Bam,  Oh,  ^is  impossible! 
\Throvf^s  down  the  Pistol.  Uncle  starts, 
and  cUtempts  to  draw  his  Si»ord. 
Uncle,   A  man  so   near  me!    armed  and 
nas][ed— 
hanu  Nay,  then  thereof  no  retreat 
\piucks  a  Poignard  from  his  Breast, 
and  stabs  him. 
Uncle.  Oh,  I  am  slain!  All  gracious  heaven, 
ttprd  the  prayer  of  thy  dying  servant;  bless, 
with  the  choicest  blessings,  my  dearest  nephew ; 
fornTe  my  llnurderer;    and  take  my  fleeting 
soot  to  endless  mercy ! 

[Barnvpell  Hirows  off  his  Mask,  runs 
to  him^  and  kneeling  by  him,  raises 
him. 
Bam.  Expiring  saint!   Oh,  murdered,  mar- 
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Scene  L — A  Room  in  Thorowgood's  House. 
Enter  Maria,  meeting  True  man. 

Maria.  What  news  of  Barnwell? 

True,  ^one;  I  have  sought  him  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  but  all  in  vain. 

Mari€i.  Does  my  father  yet  suspect  the  cause 
of  his  absence  ? 

True.  All  appeared  so  just  and  fair  to  him, 
it  is  not  possiole  he  ever'  should.  But  his 
absence  will  no  longer  be  concealed.  Your 
father  is  wise ;  and  though  he  seems  to  heark- 
en to  the  friendly  excuses  1  would  make  for 
Barnwell,  yet  I  am  afraid  he  regards  *em  only 
as  such,  without  sufiering  thern  to  influence 
his  judgment. 

Enter  Thorowgood  and  Luct. 

Thorotv.  This  woman  here  has  given  me  a 
sad,  and  bating  some  circumstances,  too  prob- 
able an  account  of  BamwelPs  defection. 

Lucjr.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  my  frank  con- 
fession of  my  former  unhappy  course  of  life 
should  cause  you  to  suspect  my  truth  on  this 
occasion. 

'Jhorotv.  It  is  not  that;  your  confession  has 
in  \\  all  the  appearance  of  truth.  Amonff  ma- 
ny other  particulars,  she  informs  me  thatoam- 
well  'has  been  influenced  to  Ireak  his  trust, 
and  wrong  me,  at  several  times,  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  Now,  as  I  know  this 
to  be  false,  1  would  fain  doubt  the  whole 
of  her  relation,  too  dreadful  to  be  wiUingly 
believed. 

Maria.  Sir,  jour  pardon ;  I  find  myself  on 
a  sudden  so  indisposed  that  I  must  retire. 
Poor,  ruined  Barnwell !  Wretched,  lost  Maria  ? 

^Aside,  Exit, 

Thoroof.  How  am  I  distressed  on  every 
side !  Pity  for  that  unhappy  youth,  fear  for  the 
life  of  a  much  valued  friend — and  then  my^ 
child — ^the  only  joy  and  hope  of  my  declining 
life!  Her  melancholy  increases  hourly,  and 
gives  me  painful  apprehensions  of  her  loss — 
Oh,    Trueman,    this    person   informs   me  that 


tyred  uncle!  lih  up  your  dying  eyes,  and  view  your, friend,  at  the  instigation    of  an  impious 


fotar  nephew  in  your  murderer.-^Oh,  do  not 
look  so  tenderly  upon  me  —  Let  indignation 
H^bteo  from  your  eyes,  and  blast  me  ere  you 
<iie.— By  heaven,  he  weeps,  in  pity  of  my 
woes. — ^Tears,  tears  for  blood. — The  murdered, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  weeps  for  his  mur- 
<ifrer — Oh,  speak  your  pious  purpose;  pro- 
Qouoce  your  pardon  then,  ana  take  me  with 
Tou— He  wouidy  but  cannot. — Oh,  why  with 
fach  fond  affection  do  you  press  my  murder- 
ing hand? — \^i/ncle  sighs,  and  diesl  Life, 
tiiat  hovered  on  his  lips  but  till  he  had  sealed 
By  pardon,  in  that  sigh  expired!  He*s  gone 
w  ever — and  oh!  X  follow— rytvoo/i*  att^a/ 
ftpon  the  dead  Body\  Do  I  still  breathe,  and 
^  with  my  infectious  breath  the  wholesome 
^r  Let  faearen  lirom  its'  high  throne,  in  jus- 
tice or  in  mercy,  now  look  down  on  that 
'W,  murdered  s^t,  and  me  the  murderer, 
^  if  his  vengeance  spares,  let  pity  strike, 
«d  end  my  wretched  being.  — Murder  the 
vorst  of  cnmes,  and  parricide  the  worst  of 
^Birders,  and  ihis  ^e  worst  of  parricides. 
Oh  may  it  ever  stand  alone  accurst, 
Tlie  last  of  murders,  as  it  is  tlie  worst.    \Exit. 


woman,  is  gone  to  rob  and  murder  his  vener- 
able uncle. 

True,  Oh,  execrable  deed !  Fm  blasted  with 
horror  at  the  thought! 

Lucy,  This  delay  may  ruin  all. 

T'horow,  W^hat  to  do  or  think  1  know  not. 
That  he  ever  Avronged  me  I  know  is  false ; 
the  rest  may  be  so  too ;  therc^s  all  my  hope. 

True.  Trust  not  to  that ;  rather  suppose  aU 
true,  than  lose  a-moment^s  time.  Even  now 
the  horrid  deed  may  be  doing — dreadful  ima- 
gination!— or  it  may  be  done,  and  we  be  vain- 
ly debating  on  the  means  to  prevent  what  is 
already  past. 

Thorotv,  This  earnestness  convinces  me  that 
he  knows  more  than  he  has  yet  discovered. 
W"hat,  ho!  without  there,  who  waits? 

Enter  a  Serpont. 

Order  the  groom  to  saddle  the  swiAest  horse, 
and  prepare  to  set  out  with  speed;  an  affair 
of  life  and  death  demands  his  diligence.  [Exit 
Servant^  For  you,  whose  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  I  have  no  lime  to  commend  as  it 
deserves,    I  must  engage  yom-  further  assist- 
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ance.     Return,  and  observe  this  Millwood  till :  to  murder  your  uncle,  rob  him   of  liA;,    na- 
I  come.    I  have  your  directions,  and  will  fol- 
low you    as  soon   as  possible    [JKriV  Lucjr'] 
Trueman,  you  I  am  sure  will  not  be   idle  on 
this  occasion.  [^xif. 

True.  He  only  who  is  a  friend,  can  Judge 
of  my  distress.  [Exit, 

Scene  II. — Millwood*s  House* 

Enter  Millwood. 

MilL  I  wish  I  knew  the  event  of  his  design. 
The  attempt  without  success  woold  ruin  him. 
—Well,  what  have  1  to  apprehend  from  that? 
I  fear  too  much.  The  mischief  being  only 
intended,  his  friends,  through  pity  of  his  youth, 
turn  all  their  rage  on  me.  1  should  have 
thought  of  that  before.  Suppose  the  deed  done ; 
then  and  then  only  I  shall  oe  secure — Or  what 
if  he  returns  without  attempting  it  at  all — 

Enter  B\Kftwtu^.bloodjr, 

But  he  is  here,  and  I  have  done  him  wrong. 
His  bloody  hands  show  he  has  done  the  deed, 
but  show  he  wants  the  prudence  Jo  conceal  it. 

Barn,  Where  shall  I  hide  me?  Whither 
shall  I  fly  to  avoid  the  swift  unerring  hand  of 
justice? 

Mill*  Dismiss  your  fears;  though  thousands 
had  pursued  you  to  the  door,  yet  being  en- 
tered here,  you  are  as  safe  as  innocence.  I 
have  a  cavern  by  art  so  cunningly  contrived, 
that  the  piercing  eyes  of  jealousy  and  revenge 
may  search  in  vain,  nor  find  the  entrance  to 
the  safe  retreat  There  will  I  hide  you,  if 
any  danger^s  near. 

jBarn,  Oh,  hide  me — from  myself,  if  it  be 
possible ;  for  while  I  bear  my  conscience  in 
my  bosom,  though  I  were  hid  where  man*s 
eye  never  saw,  nor  light  ere  dawned,  'twere 
all  in  vain.  For,  oh,  that  innate,  that  impar- 
tial judge,  will  tr}',  convict,  and  sentence  me 
for  murder,  and  execute  me  with  never-end- 
ing torments.  Behold  these  hands  all  crim- 
soned o'er  with  my  dear  uncle's  blood.  Here's 
a  sight  to  make  a  statue  start  with  horror,  or 
turn  a  living  man  into  a  statue ! 

MilL  Ridiculous!  Then  it  seems  you  are 
afraid  of  your  own  shadow ,  or  what  is  less 
than  a  shadow,  your  conscience. 

Barn.  Thouffh  to  man  unknovyn  I  did  the 
accursed  act,  what  can  hide  me  from  heaven's 


ture's  first,  last,  dear  prerogative,  afler  which 
there's  no  injury,  then  fear  to  take  what  he 
no  longer  wanted,  and  brinff  to  me  your  pe- 
nury and  guilt.  Do  jou  think  I'll  hazard  my 
reputation,  nay  my  life,  to  entertain  you? 

Bam.  Ob,  Millwood! — this  irom  thee? — 
But  1  have  done— If  you  hate  me,  if  you  wish 
me  dead,  then  are  you  happy;  for,  oh,  His 
sure  my  grief  will  quickly  end  mc. 

Mill.  In  this  madness  ne  will  discover  all, 
and  involve  me  in  his  ruin.  We  are  on  a 
precipice,  from  whence  there's  no  retr<>at  for 
both.  Then  to  preserve  myself— [j?aii5e»l — 
There  is  no  other  way.  fis  dreadful ;  but 
reflection  comes  too  late  when  danger's  press- 
ing, and  there's  no  room  for  choice.  It  must 
be  done.  [jiside.    Rings  a  BeML 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Fetch  me  an  oflfjcer,  and  seise  this  tUlain. 
He  has  confess'd  himself  a  murderer.  Should 
I  let.  him  escape,  I  might  justly  be  thought  as 
bad  as  he.  [Exit  Servant, 

Barn,  Oh,  Millwood!  sure  you  do  not,  you 
cannot  mean  it.  Stop  the  messenger;  upon 
my  knees,  1  beg  you'd  call  him  back.  'TIS  fit 
I  die,  indeed,  but  not  by  you.  I  will  this  in- 
stant throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
indeed  1  will;  for  death  is  all  I  wish.  But 
thy  ingratitude  so  tears  my  wounded  soul,  'tis 
worse  ten  thousand  times  than  death  with 
torture. 

MilL  Call  it  what  you  will;  I  am  willing 
to  live,  and  live  secure,  which  nothing  but 
your  death  can  warrant. 

Barn,  If  there  be  a  pitch  of  wickedness  that 
sets  the  author  beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance, 
you  must  be  secure.  But. what  remains  for 
mc,  but  a  dismal  dungeon,  hard  galling  fetters, 
an  awful  trial,  and  an  ignominious  death,  justly 
to  fall,  unpitied  and  abhorred?  This  I  could 
bear,  nay  wish  not  to  avoid,  had  it  but  come 
from  any  hand  but  thine. 

Enter  Blunt,  Officer,  and  Attendants, 

Mill,  Heaven  defend  me!  Conceal  a  mur- 
derer! Here,  sir,  take  this  youth  into  your 
custody,  I  accuse  him  of  murder,  and  will  ap- 
pear to  make  good  my  charge. 

[Thrjr  seize  him, 

sccmg  eye  ^  ,     Barn,  To  whom,  of  what,  or  how   shall    I 

MilL  No  more  of  this  stuff!    What  advan-f complain?  I'll  not  accuse  her.       The  hand  of 


tage  have  you  made  by  his  death:  or  what 
advantage  may  yet  be  made  of  it?  Did  you 
secure  the  keys  of  his  treasure,  which  no  doubt 
were  about  him?  What  gold,  what  jewels, 
or  what  else  of  value  have  you  brought  me? 

Barn,  Think  you  I  added  sacrilege  to  mur- 
der! Oh,  had  you  seen  him  as  his  life  flowed 
from  him  in  a  crimson  flood,  and  heard  him 
praying  for  me  by  the  double  name  of  nephew 
and  of  murderer;  (alas,  alas,  he  knew  not  then 
that  his  nephew  was  his  murderer!)  how  would 
you  have  wished,  as  I  did,  though  you  had  a 
thousand  years  of  life  to  come,  to  have  given 
them  all  to  have  lengthened  his  one  hour.  But 
being  dead,  I  fled  the  sight  of  what  my  hands 
had  done;  nor  could  I,  to  have  gained  the 
empire  of  the  world,  have  violated  by  :theft 
his  sacred  corpse. 

MilL  Whimng,  prepotterous,  canting  villain ! 


heaven  is  in  it,   and   this   the  punishment   of 
lust  and  parricide. 
Be   wam'd, '  ye  youtlis ,    who   tee   my  sad 

despair ; 
Avoid  lewd  women,  false  as  they  are  fair. 
By  my  example  learn  to  shun  my  fate, 
(IIow  wretched  is  the  man  who's  wise    too 

late!) 
Ere  innocence,  and  fame,  and  life  be  lost. 
Here  purchase  wisdom  cheaply  at  my  cost. 
[Exeunt  Barntvt'll,  Officer,  cmti 
Attendants, 
MilL  Where's  Lucy?   Why   is  she   absent 
at  such  a  time? 

Blunt,  Would  I  had  been  so  tpo !  *'  Lucy- 
will  soon  be  here;  and  I  hope  to  thy  confu- 
sion, ihou  devil! 

MilL  Insolent!    This  to  me! 

BlunL    The  worst  that  we  know   of  the 
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Mi  iif  tliat  he  first  seduces  to  sin,  and  tben 
UHnjs  to  punishment.  [^Exk  Blant 

Miil  Thej  disapprove  of  my  conduct  then. 
Mj  ruin  is  resoKed.  I  see  my  danrer,  but 
icorn  both  it  and  them.^  I  \ras  not  bom  to 
bH  hj  such  weak  instruments.  f^Goinff^ 

Enter  Thohowgood. 

Thorotp,  Where  is  the  scandal  of  her  own 
toif  and  CBrte  of  ours  ? 

MiU.  What  means  this  insolence?   Whom 
do  Ton  seek  for? 
Thorow.  MiJIwood  !— 

Mis.  Welly  you  have  found  her  then,  I  am 
Miflwooa! 

ThmVfV.  Then  you  are  the  most  Impious 
WTflcb  that  e*er  the  sun  beheld ! 

Mill.  Ffora  your  appearance  I  should  hare 
expected  wisdom  and  moderation:  but  your 
naoKts  belie  your  aspect:  What  is  your 
bvsoess  here?  I  know  yon  not. 

Tkorai9.  Hereafter  you  may  know  me  bet- 
ter.  I  «m  Bamwelt's  master. 

M3L  Then  you  are  master  to  a  yillain; 
^ck,  I  think,  IS  not  much  to  your  credit. 

Thorm.  Had  he  been  as  much  aboTe  thy 
arts,  af  my  credit  is  superior  to  thy  malice, 
I  seed  Dot  have  blushed  to  own  him. 

MUL  My  arts !  I  donH  understand  you,  sir. 
If  k  Ims  done  axniss,  wbat*s  that  to  tne  ?  \Vas 
ie  my  servant,  or  yours?  You  should  have 
tas^t  him  better. 

ThorofP.  Why  should  I  wonder  to  find  such 
■ocommon  impudence  hi  one  arrived'  to  such  a 
Iiei^tofvrickediiess?  Know,  sorceress,  Tm  not 
iporant  of  any  of  the  arts  by  which  you  first 
fceived  the  unwary  youth.  I  know  bow,  step 
hj  step,  youVe  led  bim  on,  reluctant  and  un- 
inUio£,froni  crime  to  crime,  to  this  last  horrid 
Ml,  Which  you  contrived,  and  by  your  cursed 
^nlcs  even  forced  him  to  commit. 

Mm  Ha!  Lucy  has  got  the  advantage,  and 
acoised  me  first.  Unless  I  can  turn  the  ac> 
<^»attoo,  and  fix  it  upon  her  and  Blunt,  I  am 
W.  lAside. 

Thorow,  Had  I  known  your  cruel*  design 
•oooer,  it  had  been  prevented.  To  see  you 
pooished,  as  the  law  directs,  is  all  that  now 
remains.  Poor  satisfaction!  For  be,  innocent 
u  iie  is,  compared  to  you,  must  sulTer  too. 

Mm  I  find,  ^ir,  we  are  both  unhappy  in 
nr  Krvants.  I  was  surprised  at  such  ill  treat- 
iitflit  without  cause,  from  a  gentleman  of 
TOOT  appearance,  and  therefore  too  hastily  re- 
timed it,  for  which  I  ask  your  pardon.  I 
*ov  perceive  you  have  been  so  far  imposed 
%  as  to  think  Tne  engaged  in  a  former  cor- 
'^'poodencc  mth  your  servant,  and  some  way 
'^  otber  accessary  to  his  undoing. 

thorow.  I  charge  you  as  the  cause,  the 
^  cause  of  all  his  guilt,  and  all  his  suffer- 
^  of  aO  he  now  endures,  and  must  endure, 
^a  violent  and  shameful  death  shall  put  a 
•**^id  period,  to  bis  life  and  miseries  together. 
JiiU.  Tis  very  strange!  But  who's  secure 
*^  s<9aidal  and  detraction?  So  far  from 
^vdibating  to  his  ruin,  I  never  spoke  to  him 
"I  iaee  this  fatal  accident,  which  1  lament  as 
•*kasyou.  His  t^e  I  have  a  servant,  on  whose 
^^"ftaX  he  hath  of  late  frequented  my'  house, 
^hasabnsedmy  good  opinion  of  her,  am  I  to 
"**(?  das  not  Barnwell  done  the  same  by  you  ? 


Thorotv.  I  hear  you.    Prair  go  on, 

Mi'lL  I  have  been  infofmea  he  had  a  violent 

fassion  for  her,  and  she  for  him ;  bi|t  till  flow 
always  thought  it  innocent,  I  know  her 
poor,  and  given  to  expensive  pleasures.  Now, 
whd  can  tell  but  she  may  have  influenced  the 
amorous  youth  to  commit  tbis  murder,  to  sup- 
ply her  extravagancies. — It  must  be  so.  I  Aow 
recollect  a  thousand  circumstances  that  con- 
firm it.  Vll  have  her,  and  a  man-servant  whom 
I  suspect  as  an  accomplice,  secured  immedia^ 
tely.  \0fjkr9  to  go. 

ThorodP.  Madam,  you  pasi  not  this  way. 
I  see  your  design,  but  shall  protect  them  from 
your  malice. 

Mill.  I  hope  you  wiH  not  use  your  indo- 
ence,  and  the  credit  of  your  name,  to  screen 
such  guilty  wretches.  Consider,  sir,  the  wick- 
edness of  persuading  a  thoughtless,  youth  to 
such  a  crime! 

Thoroiv^  I  do— and  of  betraying  him  when 
it  was  done. 

Mill.  That  which  you  eall  betrayrng  him^ 
may  convince  you  of  my  iiinocence.  She 
who  loves  him,  thougli  shfe  contrived  the  mur* 
der,  would  never  have  delivered  bim  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  as  I,  struck  with  horror  at 
his  crimes,  have  done. 

Thorow.  How  shouM  ati  tinetperienced 
youth  escape  her  snares?  Even  I,  that  with 
just  prejudice  came  prepared,  had  by  Ber  art- 
ful story  been  deceived,  but  that  ray  strong 
conviction  of  her  ^urlt  makes  even  a  doubt 
impossible.  [Aside^  Those  whom  subtilely  yon 
would  accuse,  you  know  are  your  accusers; 
and,  which  proves  unanswerably  their  inno- 
cence and  your  guilt,  they  accused  you  before 
the  deed  was  done,  and  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  prevent  it. 

Mill.  Sir,, your  are  rery  hard  to  b*  con- 
vinced; but  I  have  a  proo^  which,  when  .pro- 
duced, will  silence  all  objection.  \Exit  MiUtvood. 

Enter  Lucy,  Trueman,  Blunt,  Officers^  etc. 

<  Lucy.  Gentlemen,  pray  place  yourselves,  < 
some  on  one  side  of  that  door,  ana  some  on 
(he  other;  watch  her  entrance,  and  act  as  your 
prudence  shall  direct  you.  This  way;  XTo 
Thorotipgood']  and  note  her  behaviour ;  I  have 
observed  her;  she*s  driren  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, and  is  forming  some  desperate  resoln* 
tion.    I  guess  at  her  design. 

Re-enter  Millwoob  »^tha  Pistol,  Taubman 

secures  her. 

True.  Here  thy  power  of  doing  misdiief 
ends,  deceitful,  cruel,  bloody  woman! 

Mill.  Fool,  hypocritei  villain,  roan!  Thoa 
canst  not  call  me  that. 

True.  To  call  thee  v^oman  were  to  wrong 
thy  sex,  thou  devil ! 

Mill.  That  imaginary  being  is  an  emblem 
of  thy  cursed  sex  collected.  A  mirror,  where- 
in each  particular  man  may  see  his  own  Kk6- 
ness,  and  that  of  all  mankind. 

Thorovp.  Think  not  by  aggravatinjg  the  faults 
of  others,  to  extenuate  thy  own,  otwhich  the 
abuse  of  sudh  uncommon  perfections  of  mind 
and  body  is  not  the  leasL 

Mill  If  such  I  had,  well  may  I  curse  yonr 
barbarous  sex ,  who  robbed  me  of  *em  ere  I 
knew  their  worth;  then  left  me,  too   late,  to 
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count  their  ralae  by  tLeir  loss. — Another,  and 
another  spoiler  came,  and  all  iny  ^m  was 
poverty  and  reproach.  My  soul  disdained,  and 
yet  disdains,  dependence  and  contempt.  Kich> 
es,  no  matter  by  what  means  obtained,  I 
saw  secured  the  worst  of  men  from  both;  I 
found  it  therefore  necessary  to  be  rich,  and 
to  that  end  I  summoned  all  niy  arts.  You 
call  *em  wicked;  be  it  so;  they  were  such  as 
my  conrersation  with  your  sex  had  furnished 
roe  withal. 

Thorow,  Sure  none  but  the  worst  of  men 
conversed  with  thee ! 

Mill,  Men  of  all  degrees,  and  all  profes- 
sions, I  have  known,  yet  found  no  difference, 
but  in  their  several  capacities;  alt  were  alike, 
wicked  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  What 
are  your  laws  of  which  you  make  your  boast, 
but  the  fooPs  wisdom,  and  the  coward^s  va- 
lour, the  instrument  and  screen  of  ail  your 
vilianies?  By  them  you  punish  in  others  what 
you  act  yourselves,  or  would  have  acted,*  had 
yoii  been  in  their  circumstances.  The  judge, 
who  condemns  the  poor  man  for  being  a  thie^ 
had  been  a  thief  himself  had  he  been  poor. — 
Thus  you  go  on  deceiving  and  deceived,  bar- 
rassing,  plaguing,  and  destroying  one  another. 
But  women  are  yOur  universal  prey: 

Women,  by  whom  you  are,  the  source   of 

W^ith  cruel  arts  you  labour  to  destroy:  ^^  ^ 
A  thousand  ways  our  ruin  you  pursue, 
Yet  blame  in  us  those  arts  first  taught  by 

you. 
Oh,  may  £rom  hence  each  violated  maid. 
By  flattering  I  faithless,  barbVous  man  be- 

tray'd, 
When  robbed  of  innocence  and  virgin  fame. 
From  your  destruction  raise  a  nobler  name. 
To  avenge  their  sex*  wrongs  devote  their  mind, 
And  future  Millwood's  prove  to  plague  man- 

kind«  \Exeunt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — A  Dungeon,  a  Table,  and  a  Lamp, 
Barnwell  reading. 

Enter  Thorowgood,  al  a  Distance, 

Thorofv,  There  see  the  bitter  fruits  of  pas- 
sion's detested  reign^  and  sensual  appetite  in- 
dulged: severe  reflections,  penitence,  and  tears. 

Sarn,  My  honoured,  injured  master,  whose 
goodness  has  covered  me  a  thousand  times 
with  shame,  forgive  this  last  unwilling  disre- 
spect.   Indeed  1  saw  you  not. 

Thorow,  Tis  well;  I  hope  you  are  better 
employed  in  viewing  of  yourself;  your  iour- 
ney^s  long,  your  time  for  preparation  almost 
spent.  I  sent  a  reverend  divine  to  teach  you 
to  improve  it,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
bis  success. 

Barn,  The  word  of  truth,  which  he  recom- 
mended for  my  constant  companion  in  this 
my  sad  retirement,  has  at  lengtn  removed  the 
doubts  I  laboured  under.  From  thence  I  have 
learned  the  infinite  extent  of  heavenly  mercy. 
How  shall  I  describe  my  present  state  of  mind? 
I  hope  in  doubt,  and  trembling  I  rejoice;  I 
feel  my  grief  increase,  even  as  rxij  fears  give 
way.  Joy  and  gratitude  now  supply  more 
tears  than  the  horror  and  anguish  of  despair 
before. 


[Act  V. 

ThorowK  Tbesp  are  the  genuine  sign»  of 
true  repentance;  uie  only  preparatory,  the  cer- 
tain way  to  everlasting  peace. 

Barn,  What  do  I  owe  for  all  your  gene- 
rous kindness?  But  though  I  cannot,  heaven 
can  and  will  reward  you. 

Thorow,  To  see  thee  thus.  Is  joy  too  great 
for  words.  Farewell. — Heaven  strengthen  3iee! 
— Farewell. 

Barn.  Oh,  sir,  there's  something  I  would 
say,  if  my  ^ad  swelling  heart  would  give  me  leave. 

Thorotv,  Give  it  vent  awhile,.  ancT  try. 

Barn,  .1  had  a  friend — 'tis  true  I  am  un- 
worthy— yet  methinks  your  generous  example 
might  persuade^  Could  I  not  see  him  once, 
before  I  go  from  whence  there's  no  return? 

Thorotv,  He's  comingf  and  as  much  thy 
friend  as  ever.  I  will  not  anticipate  bis  sor- 
row ;  too  soon  he'Jl  see  the  sad  effects  of  this 
contagious  ruin.  —  This  torrent  of  domestic 
misery  bears  too  hard  upon  me.  I  must  re~ 
tire,  to  indulge  a  weakness  I  find  impossible 
to  overcome.  rAside"]  Much  loved— and  much 
lamented  youth! — Farewell.  —  Heaven  strength- 
en thee! — Eternally  farewell. 

Barn,  The  best  of  masters,  and  of  men-— 
Farewell.  W^hile  I  live  let  me  not  want  your 
prayers. 

Thorotv.  Thou  shalt  not.  Thy  peace  beinc; 
made w^itk  heaven,  death  is  already  vanquished. 
Bear  a  little  longer  the  pains  that  attend  this 
transitory  life,   and  cease  firom  pain  fo  rever. 

lExiL 
.  Barn,  Perhaps  I  shall.  I  find  a  power  vrith- 
in,  that  bears  my  soul  above  tne^  fears  o^ 
death,  and,  spite  of  ponscious  shame  and  guilt, 
gives  me  a  taste  of  pleasure  more  than  mortaL 

Enter  Truemah. 

Barn,  Trueman! — ^My  friend,  whom  I  to 
wished  to  see;  yet,  now  he's  here,  I  dare  not 
look  upon  him.  {^ff^eeps. 

True,  Oh,  Barnwell,  Barnwell! 

Barn.  Mercy  I  mercy!  gracious  heaven!  For 
death,  but  not  for  this  was  I  prepared. 

True.  What  have  I  suffered  since  I  Saw 
thee  last! — What  pain  has  absence  given  mcl 
— But  oh,  to  see  thee  thus!^- 

Barn.  I  know  it  is  dreadful !  I  feel  -ihe  an« 
guish  of  thy  generous  soul: — But  I  was  born 
to  murder  all  who  Iqve  me.  [Both  tveep„ 

True.  I  come  not  to  reproach  you ;  I  thought 
to  bring  you  comfort.  Oh,  had  you  trusted 
me  when  first  the  fair  seducer  tempted  you, 
all  might  have  been  prevented. 

Barn.  Alas,  thou  kiiowest  not  what  a  wretch 
Tve  been.  Breach  of  friendship  rvas  ray  fii'sl 
and  least  offence.  So  hr  'was  I  lost  to  good- 
ness, so  devoted  to  the  author  of  my  ruin, 
that  had  she  insisted  on  my  murdering  thee — 
I  think' — I  should  have  done  it 

True.  Pr'ythce  aggravate  thy  faults  no  more* 

Barn.  I  think  I  should !  Thus  good  and  gc-^^ 
nerous  as  you  are,  I  -should  have  murdered 
you! 

True.  We  have  not  yet  embraced,  and  may 
be  interrupted*     Come  to  my  anns. 

Bain*  Nev. .,  never  will  I  taste  such  joys- 
on  earth;  never  will  I  sooth  my  just  rcmorse« 
Are  those  honest  arras  and  faithful  bosom  fit 
to  embrace  and  support  a  murderer?  These 
iron  fetters  only  shall  clasp,  and  flinty  pave- 
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root  Bear  me;  VThroiviiig  himself  on  the 

Gmmdl  ereo  tficM  are  too  good  kt  such  a 
Uoodj  monster. 

True*.  Shall  fortnoe  •eTer  tbose  ^i^IiOTn 
fiicedship  joined?  Thy  fniseries  eannot  lay 
tbee  so  low,  but  love  will  find  thee.  Here  will 
▼e  offer  to  stem  calamity^  this  place-  the  altar, 
and  oiinelTes  the  sacrifice.  Our  mutual  groans 
sliaU  echo  to  each  other  through  the  dreary 
T^t;  our  sighs  shall  number  the  moments  as 
dtej pass;  ana  mingling  tears  communicate  such 
aofuitfay  as  wonSf  were  never  made  to  express. 

UEm,  Then  be  it  ao.  [Rising^  Since  you 
propose  an  intercourse  of  woe,  pour  all  your 
^M&  into  my  breast,  and  in  exchange  take 
mine.  [Emibracing\  VVhere*s  now  the  an- 
gnitli  that  you  promised  ?  Oh,  take,  take  some 
of  tbe  joy  that  overflows  my  breast! 

True,  I  do,  I  do.  Almighty  Power!  how 
kst  thou  made  us  capable  to  hear  at  once  the 
eitremes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ! 

Enter  Keeper. 

Keep,  Sir. 

Tnte,'\  com    .  '  [Exit  Keeper, 

Bam.  Muf     sou  leare  me?    Death  would 

soon  kve  parted  us  for  ever. 

True.  On,  my  Barftwell,  there's  yet  another 
t2si  iiehind.  Again  your  heart  must  bleed  for 
otben  woes. 

Bam.  To  meet  and  part  with  you,  I  thought 
vai  all  I  had  to  do  on  earth.  vVhat  is  there 
more  for  me  to  do  or  suffer  ? 

True.  I  dread  to  tell  thee,  yet  it  must  be 
bown ! — Maria — 

Barn,  Our  master's  &ir  and  virtuous  daugh- 
ter? 

True.  The  same. 

Barn.  No  mislbrtune,  I  hope,  has  reached 
jlal  roaid!  Preserve  her,  heaven,  firom  every 
HI}  to  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care ! 

True.  Thy,  thy  misfortunes,  my  unhappy 
friend,  have  reached  her  ear.  Whatever  you 
and  I  have  felt,  and  more,  if  more  he  possi- 
ble, she  feels  for  you. 

Bam,  This  is  indeed  the  bitterness  of  death. 

[Aside. 

True,  Yon  must  remember  (for  we  all  ob- 
ierred'it),  for  some  time*  past,  "a  heavy  mc- 
bncholy  weighed  her  down.  Disconsolate  she 
leemed,  and  pined  and  languished  from  a 
canse  unknown;  till  hearing  of  your  dreadful 
&te,  the  long,  stifled  flame  blazed  out,  and  in 
Ae  transport  of  her  grief  discovered  her  own 
loft  state,  while  she  lamented  yours. 

Barn,  [f^eeping]  Why  did  not  you  let 
»e  die,  and  iiever  know  it? 

True.  It  w^as  impossible.  She  makes  no 
•ecret  of  her  passion  for  you;  she  is  deter- 
n&oed  to  see  you  ere  you  die,  and  waits  for 
»e  to  introdacc  her.  [ExiL 

Barn.'  Vain,  busy  thoughts,  be  still !  What 
avails  it  to  think  on  what  I  might  have  been? 
I  m  now  what  Tve  made  mysel£ 

Re-enUr  TauxMAK,  ppith  Maria. 

True.  Madam,  reluctant  I  lead  you  to  this 
^omI  scqm.  This  is  the  seat  of  misery  and 
V^  Here  awfuL  justice  reserves  her  public 
^K&ns.  Tins  IS  the  entrance  to  a  shameful  death. 

Maria,  To  this  sad  place  then,  no  impro- 


per gliest,  the  abandoned  and  lost  MavSa  brings 
despair,  and  sees  the  subject  and  the  cause  of 
all  this  world  of  woe.  Silent  and  motionless 
be  stands,  as  if  his  soul  had  quitted  her  abode, 
and  the  lifeless  form  alone  was  left  behind. 

Barn.  I  groan,  but  murmur  not.  Jnst  hea- 
ven !  I  am  your  own ;  do  with  me  what  you  please. 

Maria.  Why  are  your  streaming  eyes  still 
fixM  below,  as  though  thou'dst  give  the  greedy 
earth  thy  sorrows,  and  rob  me  of  my  due? 
Were  happiness  within  your  power,  you 
should  bestow  it  where  you  pleased;  but  in 
your  misery  I  must  and  will  partake. 

Barn.  Ob,  say  not  so;  but  fly,  abhor,  and 
leave  rae  to  my  fate.  Consider  what  you  are. 
So  shall  I  quickly  be  to  you — as  though  I  had 
never  been. 

Maria.  W^hen  I  forget  you,  I  must  be  so 
indeed.  Reason,  choice,  virtue,  all  forbid  it 
Iiet  women,  like  Millwood,  if  there  are  more 
such  women,  smile  in  prosperity,  and  ih  ad« 
versity  forsake.  Be  it  the  pride  of  virtue  to 
repair,  or  to  partake,  the  ruin  such  have  made. 

True.  Lovely,  ill-fated  maid! 

Maria.  Yes,  fruitless  is  my  love,  and  una- 
vailing all  my  sighs  and  tears.  Can  they  save 
thee  from  approaching  death?— firom  such  a 
death  ? — Oh,  •  sorrow  insupportable ! 

Barn,  Preserve  her,  heaven,  and  restore  her 
peace,  nor  let  her  death  be  added  to  my  crimes! 
— \Bell  lolis] — I'm  summoned  to  my  fate. 

Re-enter  Keeper. 

Keep.  Sir,  the  officers  attend  you.  Millwood 
is  already  sumnioned. 

Barn.  Tell  'em  Fra  ready.  [E,vit  Keeperl 
And  now,  my  friend,  farewell.  [Embracing] 
Support  and  comfort,  the  best  you  can,  this 
mourning  fair. — No  more — Forget  not  to  pray 
for  me. — [Turning  to  Maria\ — Would  you^ 
bright  excellence,  permit  me  the  honour  of  a 
chaste  embrace,  the  last  happiness  this  world 
could  give  were  mine. —  [iSke  inclines  towards 
him  ;  thejr  embrace^  Exalted  goodness !  Ob^ 
turn  your  eyes  from  earth  and  me  to  heaven, 
where  virtue  like  yours  is  ever  heard,  Pray 
for  the  peace  of  my  departing  soul!  Early  my 
race  of  wickedness  began,  and  soon  I  reached 
the  summit.  Thus  justice,  in  compassion  to 
mankind,  cuts  off  a  wretch  like  me ;  by  one 
such  example  to  secure  thousands  from  future 
ruin. 
If  any  youth,  like  you,  in  future  times 
Shall  mourn  my  fate,  though  he  abhors  my 

crimes ; 
Or  tender  maid,  like  you,  my  tale  shall  hear, 
And  to  my  sorrows  give  a  pitying  tear ; 
To  each  such  melting  eye  and  throbbing  heart, 
Would  gracious  heaven  this  benefit  impart: 
Never  to  Enow  my  guilt,  nor  feel  my  pain,  I 
Then  must  you    own   you    ought   not  to  f 

complain,  t 

Since  youmor  weep,  nor  I  shall  dicSn  vain.  \ 

[Exit  Bcwmvelh 
True.  In  vain 
With  bleeding  hearts,   and  weeping  eyes,  we 

show 
A  humane,  gen'rous  sense  of  others  woe, 
Unless  we  mark  what  drew  their  ruin  on, 
And,  by  avoiding  that,  prevent  our  own. 

[The  Curtain  descends  to  slow  Music, 
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LActI. 


MASSINGER 


Tatt  exocllent  pvet  wm  ton  to  Mr.  Philip  Sff«uing«r,  a  gentleman*  who  had  .tome  enplojmoiit  nadvr  the  Earl 
of  Peabroke,  in  whose  lenrice  he  died«  after  having  ipenl  several  happj  yeara  In  his  family.  Our  aatlior  was  horn 
at  Salisbary,  in  <^ueen  Elisabeth's  reign,  anno  i504»  and  at  the  age  of  18,  was  entered  a  fellow-comraoner  of  Albaa 
Hall,  in  Oxford ;  m  which  station  he  remained  three  or  fonr  years,  la  order  to  complete  his  education,  yet,  '  though  ho 
Was  encoora^ed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  by  his  father's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  natmral  beat  of  his  go*' 
nius  lead  him  much  more  to  poetry  and  poHle  literature,  than  to  the  dryer  and  more  abslrnse  atadies  of  logic  and 
philosophy ;  being  impatient  for  an  opportunity  of  moving  in  a  more  public  sphere  of  action,  and  imprortng  hia 
poetical  fancy  and  his  knowledge  of  the  oetUa  Uttrea^  by  conrersalion  with  the  world,  and  an  intercourse  with  men  of 


wit  and  genius;    he   quitted  the  university  without  taking  any  degree,    and  come  to  London,   where,   applying   htnuolf 


astonishment  will  cease,  that  they  will  acquiesce  with  our  opinion,  and  think  themselves  obliged  to  us,  lor  pointing 
out  so  vast  a  treasury  of  entertainment  and  delight.''  Massiogcr  has  cettainly  equal  invention,  equal  ingenuity,  in  tho 
conduct  of  his  plots,  and  an  equal  knowledge  of  character  and  nature,  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  if  it  should 
bo  objected,  that  he  has  less  of  the  vi»  eomicth  it  will  sorely  be  allowed,  that  that  deficiency  is  amply  mode  amende 
for  by  that  purity  and  decorum  which  he  has  preserved,  and  a  rejection  of  that  loofeness  and  obscenity  which  fmbs 
through  most  of  their  comedies.  As  to  Ben  Jonson,  we  shall  readilv  allow  that  he  excels  this  author  with  respect  to 
tiie  studied  accuracy  and  classical  correctness  of  his  style;  yet  Masaingcr  haa  so  greatly  the  superiority  oyer  him  in 
fire,  pathos,  end  the  fancy  and  management  of  his  plots,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  balance  stands  pretty  ^vcn 
between  them.  Though  his  pieces  bespeak  him  a  man  of  the  first-rate  abilities,  and  well  qualified  both  as  to  learning 
and  a  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  dramatic  writing,  yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  person  of  the 
most  consummate  modesty,  which  rendered  h/m  extremely  beloved  by  alt  has  contemporary  poets,  few  of  whoa  tal 
eeleemcd  U  m  an  honour  to  join  with  him  in  the  composition  of  their  worka*    He  died  in  1659,  acme  say  69. 
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AcTBD  at  Bleck  Priart,  i6iS.  The  plot  ia  uken  partly  from  Guicciardini,  book  8,  and  partly  firom  Jo«eph«s*li 
Mittorj  of  the  Je*f»t  book  i5,  cb«  4,  where  will  be  found  the  story  of  Herod's  leaving  orders  with  hia  unele  Joseph 
to  put  his  beloved  wife  Mariamne  to  death ;  from  which  the  instructions  given  by  Sforsa  to  his  farourite  Francisco^ 
for  the  murder  of  the  Duchesfc  Marcelia,  his  wife,  seem  evidently  borrowed.  This  piece  was  altered,  and  produced 
Bt  Covent  Garden,,  by  Hr.  Cumberland,  in  1799,  but  tho  additions  made  to  it,  from  Fenton's  Mariamntt  rather  injured 
than  iauNTOved  the  pley#  end  it  was  acted  only  two  or  three  times.  In  its  present  slate  it  was  reproduced  at  Dmrj 
I,ane,  March  9,  1816;  and  from  its  reception  promises  to  be  a  long  and  lasting  favourite.  Massinger  seems  to  hoTO 
been  buried  in  obscurity,  and  forgotten  among  the  number  of  writers  of  the  same  period,  whose  names  were  aot 
worth  calling  forth  from  the  cavern  of  oblivion ;  but  when  we  consider,  how  long  many  of  those  pieces,  even  of  tho 
immortal  Shokspeare  himself,  which  are  now  the  |reatest  ornsment  of  the  sta^e,  lay  neglected,  although  they  wanted 
nothing  but  a  judicious  pruning  of  some  few  liixuriancies,  some  little  struggling  branches,  which  overhung  the  fairer 
flowers,  and  hid  some  of  the  choicest  fruits,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  author  who  though  second, 
stands  no  more  than  second  to  him^  should  share  for  a  while  the  same  destiny.  Thus  has  this  precious  gem  been  once 
more  presented  to  an  admirioC' audience,  the  modem  tsste  demanding  a  difl'erent  dress  to  that  of  former  years;  and  the 
few  judieious  alleraUons  which  heve  taken  place  in  it,  have  fitted  it  to  shine  Sn  all  its  lustre. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

MARCELIA. 

ISABELLA. 

MARIANA. 


GEACCHO. 

THB  EMPEROR  CHARLES 

PESCARA. 

HERNANDOU 


Guards, 
Serocuits,  and 
Attendants* 


LUIXOYICO  5P0RZA* 

PRAKCISCQ* 

TlBSfUO. 

STSPBAHQW  HERNANDOU  EUGEMA. 

ScEKB.-.-.FV?r  the  first  e^nd  second  Acts,  in  Milan  ;  during  part  of  the  third,  in  ffie  Tm- 
periai  Camp  near  Pa  via  ;  the  rest  of  the  Plajr,   in  Milan  and  its  Neighbourhood. 


ACr  I. 

Scene  L — An  outer  Room  in  the  Cas  le. 
Enter  GracchOi  Julio,  and  Giovanni,  with 

Flagons* 

ijrrac.    Taxb.  eyeiy   man   bis  flagon;    give 

the  oatli 
To  all  you  meet ;  I  am  this  day  the  state  drunkard, 
I  am  sure  against  my  will ;  and  if  you  fmd 
A  man  at  ten  that^s  sober,  he*s  a  traitor, 
And,  in  my  name,  arrest  bim. 

Julio,  Very  good,  sir; 
But  say  be  be  a  sexton? 

Grac.  If  the  bells 
Ring  out  of  tune,  as  if  the  streets  were  burning, 
And   be   cry,    **Tis    rare    music!"   bid    bim 

'  sleep ; 

Tis  ^  sign  be  has  ta  en  bis  liquor:  and  if  you 

mcel 
An  oflicer  preaching  of  sobriety,  ^ 
Unless  be  read  it  in  Geneva  spirit, 
Lay  bim  by  the  heels. 


Julio,  But  think  you  ^tis  a  fault 
To  be  found  sober? 

Grac,  It  is  capital  treason; 
Or,  if  you  mitigate  it,  lek  such  pay 
Forty  crowns  to  the  poor;  but  give  a  pension 
To  all  the  magistrates  you  find  smging  catches. 
Or    their    wives   danang;    for  the   courtiers 

reeling. 
And  the  duke  himself,    I  dare   not  say  dis~ 

tempered, 
But  kind,  and  in  his  tottering  chair  carousing 
They  do  the  country  service. 
Ancfso,  dear  fri*fnds,  co-partners  in  my  travails. 
Drink  bard;    and  let  the  health  run  through 

the  city, 
Until  it  reel  again,  and  with  me  cry, 
"Long  live  the  diUchess!" 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Stbpharo. 

Julio,  Here  are  two  lords  I  what  think  you  ? 
Shall  we  give  the  oath  to  them? 
Grac,  Fie!  no;  I  know  them: 
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Toa  neeil  not  swear  tbem;  jour  lord,  by  his 

palcDty 
Stands  bound  to  take  bis  rouse.    Long  live 

ibe  dutchessl 
[ExeurU  Graccho,  Julio,  and  Giovanni. 
Sieph,  The  cause  of  tbis?  but  yesterday  the 

court 
Wore  the  sad  livery  of  distrust  and  fear; 
No  smilcy  not  in  a  ouiToony  to  be  seen, 
Or  coromoo  jester :  tbe  great  duke  bimself 
Had  sorrow  in  bis  face ;  wbicb,  waited  on 
Br  bis  motber,  sister,  and  bis  fairest  dutcbess, 
Dtspcrsed  a  silent  mourning  tbrougb  all  Milan ; 
As  if  some  great  blow  had  been  given  tbe  state, 
Or  were  at  least  expected. 

TA,  Stepbano, 
I  know  as  you  are  noble,  you  are  honest, 
Aod  capable  of  secrets  of  more  weiebt 
Than  now  I  shall  deliver.    If  that  Sloraa, 
He  present  duke  (though  his  whole  life  hath 

been 
But  one  continual  pilgrimage  through  dangers, 
Afirighu,    and    horrors,    which    his    fortune, 

guided 
By  Itts  strong  judgment,  still  bath  overcome), 

Sean  now  sbaken,  it  deserves  no  wonder: 
tbatkis  youth  hath  labourMfor,  the  harvest 
Sown  ij  bis  industry  ready  to  be  reapM  too, 
Bem^  now  at  stake ;    and  all  hb  hopes  con- 

iirmM 
Or  lost  for  ever. 

Skph,  I  knomr  no  such  hazard: 
Bis  guards  are    strong  and  sure,   and  though 

war  rages 
h  most  parts  of  our  western  world,    there  is 
?>o  enemy  near  us. 

Tib»  Dangers  that  we  see 
To  threaten  ruin,  are  with  ease  prevented ; 
Bit  those  strike  deadly  that  come  unexpected. 
Tbe  wars  so  long  continued  between 
Tbe  emperor  Charles,  and  Frauds,  the  French 

king, 
flare  interest*d,  in  eitber^s  cause,  the  most 
Of  the  Italian  princes ;  among  which,  Sforxa, 
^  one  of  greatest  power,  was  sought  by  both; 
Bot  with  assurance,  having  one  his  friend, 
Tbe  other  lived  his  enemy. 

Steoh,  Tis  true; 
And  twas  a  doubtful  choice. 
Tib.  But  he,  well  knowing 
.\od  hating  too,  it  seems,  the  Spanish  pride, 
Leat  bis  assistance  to  tbe  king  of  France; 
Which  hath  *o  far  incensM  Uie  emperor, 
Tbat  all  his  hopes   and  honours  are  embarkM 
With  bis  great  patron^s  fortune. 

Sttph.  Which  stands  fair, 
for  augbt  I  yet  can  bear. 

Tib,  But  should  it  change, 
Tbe  dttke*s  undone.    They  have  drawn  to  the 

field 
Two  royal  armies,  full  of  fiery  youth, 
^  equal  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do; 
^  near  intrench*d,  that  *tis  beyond  all  hope 
Of  human  counsel  they  e*er  can  he  severed, 
^Btil  it  be  determined  by  tbe  sword 
y^  bath  the  better  cause;  for  tbe  success 
^Wludes  the  victor  innocent,   and  the  van- 
quished 
^^wt  miserably  guilty. 
^ph.  But  why.  then, 
^^  s«di  a  time,  when  every  knee  should  bend 
^^  Ibe  success  and  safe^  of  his  person, 


Are  these  loud  triumphs?    in  my  weak  opi- 
nion, 
They  are  unseasonable. 

Tib,  I  judge  so  too; 
But  only  in  the  cause  to  be  excusM. 
It  is  the  dutcbess*  birth-day,  once  a  year 
Solemnised  witb  all  pomp  and  ceremony ; 
In  which  the  dulce  is  not  his  own,  but  hers: 
Nay,  every  day,  indeed,  he  is  her  creature; 
For  never  man  so  doted. 

Sieph*  She  knows  it. 
And  how  to  prize  it. 

Tib*  She  bear's  herself  with  such  a  majesty, 
That  Sforza's  mother,  tbat  would  lose  no  par| 
Of  what  was  once  her  own^  nor  his  fair  sister. 
Will  brook  it  well. 
Come,  let  us  to  the  court; 
We  there  shall  see  all  bravery  and  cost 
Tbat  art  can  boast  o£ 

Steph,  m  hear  you  company.        \ExeunL 

SCENS  II. — Another  Room  in  ihtf  same. 

Winter  Framcisco,  Isabella,  and  Mariana. 

Mari.  I  will  not  go;  I  scorn  to  be  a  spot 
In  her  proud  train. 

Isa,  dball  I,  tbat  am  his  mother. 
Be  so  indulgent  as  to  wait  on  her 
Tbat  owes  me  duty? 

Fr€in,  Tis  done  to  the  duke. 
And   not  to  her;    and,    my   sweet  wife,  re- 
member. 
And,  madam,  if  you  please,  receive  my  counsel. 
As  Sforxa   is  your   son,    you  may   Command 

him; 
And,    as   a  sister,    you  may  challenge    from 

him 
A  brother's  love  and  favour:  but  this  granted. 
Consider  he's  the  prince,  and  you  hb  subjects, 
And  not  to  question  or  contend  with  her 
W^hom  he  is  pleas'd  to  honour.    Private  men 
Prefer  their  wives ;  and  shall  he,  being  a  prince. 
And  blest  with  one  that  is  the  paradise 
Of  sweetness,  and  of  beauty. 
Not  use  her  like  herself? 

Isa,  You  are  ever  forward 
To  sing  her  praises. 

Man.  Others  are  as  fair; 
I  am  sure  as  noble. 

Fran.  I  detract  from  none 
In  giving  her  what's  due.  Were  she  deform'd. 
Yet,    bemg    the    dutcbess,    I  stand  bound   to 

serve  her; 
But  as  she  is,  to  admire  her.    Never  wife 
Met  with  a  purer  heat  her  husband's  fervour; 
A  happy  pair,  one  in  the  other  blest! 
She  confident  in  herself  he's  wholly  hers. 
And  cannot  seek  for  change ;  and  he  secure 
That  *tis  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  tempt 

her. 
And  therefore  to  contest  with  her,  that  is 
The  stronger  and  tbe  better  part  of  him. 
Is  more  than  folly :  you  know  him  of  a  nature 
Not  to  be  i>lay'd  with ;  and,  should  you  forget 
To   obey  him  as  your  prince,   he'U  not  re- 
member 
Tbe  duty  that  he  owes  you. 

MarL  I  shall  do 
What  may  become  the  sister  of  a  prince ; 
But  will  not  stoop  beneath  it. 

Fran.  Yet,  he  vvise; 

Soar  not  too  high^  to  &1I;  but  stoop,  to  n*^* 

yExeimt^ 
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[Act  L 


ScsNB  UL— '^  State  Room  in  the  same.    A 
magnificent  BanqueL 

I^ourish,  Enter  TiBEfaOt  Stephano,  Fhan- 
cxsco,  LuDovico  Sforza,  Marcbua,  Isa- 
bella, •Mariana,  and  Attendants. 

Sfor.  You  are  tbe  mistress  pf  the  feast;  sit 

here, 
O  itiy  souPs  comfort! 
Let  me, glory  in 

My  happiness,  and  miehty  kings  look  pale 
With  envy,  -while  I  triumph  in  mine  own. 

0  mother,  look  on  her!  sister,  admire  her! 
For  sure  this  present  age  yields  not  a  woman 
Worthy  to  be  her  second. 

Fran,  Your  excellence. 
Though  I  confess  you  give  her  but  her  own, 
Forces  her  modesty  to  tne  defence 
Of  a  sweet  blush. 

Sfor,  It  need  not,  my  Marcelia; 
Vyh&n  most  I  strive  io  praise  thee,   I  appear 
A  poor  detractor:  for  thou  art,  indeed, 
So  absolute  in  body  and  in  mind 
That,  but  to  speak  the  least  part  to  the  height. 
Would  ask  an  angePs  tongue,  and  yet  then  end 
In  silent  admiration ! 

Isa.  You  still  court  her 
As  if  she  were  a  mistress,  not  your  wife. 

Sfor.  A  mistress,  mother!  she  is  more  to  me, 
And  every  day  deserves  more  to  be  sued  to. 

Marc,  My  worthiest  lord! 
My  pride,  my  glory,  in  a  word,  my  all! 
Bear  witness,  heaven,  that  I  esteem. myself 
In  nothing  worthy  of  the  meanest  praise 
You  can  bestow,  unless  it  he  in  this, 
That  in  my  heart  I  love  you,  and  desire, 
When  you  are  sated  with  all  earthly  glories. 
And  age  and  honours  make  you  (it  for  heaven. 
That  one  srave  may  receive  us. 

S/br,  'lis  believ'd — 
Bcliev'd,  my  blest  one. 

Mari,  flow  she  winds  herself 
Into  his  soul !  /  I  Aside, 

Sfor,  Sit  all.     Let  others  feed 
On  those  gross  cates,    while  Sforza  banquets 

with 
Immortal  viands  ta'en  in  at  his  eyes. 

1  could  live  ever  thus. 

Enter  a  Courier. 

From  whence? 

Cour,  From  Pavia,  my  dread  lord. 
Sfor,  Speak,  is  all  lost? 
Cour.  yDelipers  a  Letter'J   The-  letter  will 

inform  you.  \_Exit, 

Fran,  How  his  hand  shakes. 

As  he  receives  it!  ^Aside, 

Mari,  This  is  some  allay 

To  his  hot  passion.  ^Aside, 

Sfor.  Though  it  bring  death,  1*11  read  it. 

[^Reads, 
May  it  please  your  excellence  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  very  hour  I  wrote 
this,  I  heard  a  bold  defiance  delivered  by 
a  herald  from  the  emperor ,  tvhich  was 
cheerfully  received  by  the  king  of  France. 
The  battles  being  ready  to  Join^  and  tlie 
van  guard  committed  to  my  charge,  en-- 
forces  me  to  end  abruptly.  Your  fiigh- 
ness^s  humble  servant,  Gaspero. 

Ready  to  Join! — By  this,  then,  lam  nothing. 

Or  my  estate  secure.  [Aside, 


Marc.  My  lord! 

Sfor,  To  doubt. 
Is  worse  than  to  have  lost;  and  to  despair. 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us. 
The  cause  considered. 
Why  should   I  fear?    The  French  are  bold 

and  strong. 
Their  numbers  full,  and  in  their  councils  wise ; 
But  then,  the  haughty  Spaniard  is  a|l>^re, 
Hot  in  his  executions,  fortunate 
In  his  attempts,  married  to  victory. 
Ay,  there  it  is  that  shakes  me.  [Aside. 

Marc,  Speak  to  him,  Francisco,        [Apart. 

Fran,  Excellent  lady. 
One  gale  of  your  sweet  breath  will  easily 
Disperse  these  clouds  ;  and,  but  yourself^  there^s 

none 
That  dare  speak  to  him.  [Apart 

Marc,  I  will  run*  the  hazard,  [Apart, 

My  lord! 

Sfor.  Ha!  pardon  me,  Marcelia,  I  am  trou- 
bled ; 
And  stand  uncertain,  whether  I  am  master 
Of  aught  that's  worth  the  owning. 

Marc,  I  am  yours,  sir; 
And  I  have  heard  you  swear,  I  being  safe. 
There   was   no  loss  could  move  you.      This 

day,  sir. 
Is  by  your  gift  made  mine.    Can  you  revoke 
A  grant  made  to  Marcelia  ?  your  Marcelia  ? 
For  whose  love,  nay,  whose  honour,  gentle  sir. 
All  deep  designs,  and  state  affairs  deferred, 
Be,  as  you  purpos'd,  merry. 

Sfor,  Out  of  my  sight! 

[Tliroivs  away  the  Letter^ 
And  all  thoughts    that    may    strangle    mirth, 

forsake  me. 
Fall  what  can  fall,  I  dare  the  worst  of  fate : 
Though   the  foundation  of  the  earth   should 

>       shrink. 
The  glorious  eye.  of  heaven  lose  his  splendour^ 
Supported  thus,  111  stand  upon  the  ruins. 
And  seek  for  new  life  "here.  vVhy  are  you  sad  ^ 
Some  music  there !   by   heaven  he's  not  my 

friend. 
That  wears  one  furrow  in  his  face. 
Come,  make  me  happy  once  again.  I  am  rapt — 
'TIS  not  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  next, 
But  all  my  days  and  years  shall  be    employ^ 
To  do  thee  honour.         [AJTrumpet  without.. 
Another  post!  hang  him — 
I  will  not  interrupt  my  present  pleasures. 
Although  his  message  should  import  my  head. 

Marc,  Nay,  good  sir,  I  am  pleas'd 
To  grant  a  little  intermission  to  you: 
Who  knows  but  he  brings  news  we  wish  to 

hear. 
To  heighten  our  delighu. 

Sfor,  As  wise  as  fair! 

Enter  another  Courier. 

From  Gaspero  ? 

Cour,  That  was,  my  lord- 

Sfor,  How  ?  dead  ? 

Cour.  [Delivers  a  Letter^   With  the  deli- 
very of  this,  and  prayers. 
To  guardyour  excellency  from  certain  dangers,  ' 
He  ceasea  to  be  a  man.  [Music4  Exit* 

Sfor,  All  that  my  fears 
Could  fashion  to  me,  or  my  enemies  wish. 
Is  fallen  upon  me.    Silence  that  harsh  music^ 
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Tis  DOW  onseasoiiable:  a  toUintf  bell, 
Af  a  sad  barbioger  to  tell  ^me  toat  * 

Tins  pamperM  lump   of  flesb   must  feast  the 

'WOITDSy 

Is  6tter  for  ine:  I  am  sick. 
Marc,  Mv  lord! 

S/or.  Sick  to  the  death,  Marcelia.    RemoTe 
IWe  Signs  of  mirth :  they  were  ominous,  and 

but  usherM 
Sorrow  and  ruin. 
Marc.  Bless  us,  heaven  I 
Xsfl.  My  son. 

Marc,  What  sudden  change  is  this? 
Sfor,  All  leave  the  room; 
m  bear  alooe  the  burden  of  my  grief^ 
And  must  admit  no  partner.    I  am  yet 
Tour  prince,  whereas  jrour  obedience? 

[Exeunl  Tiberio,  Stephana,  Fran- 
cisco, Isabella,  Mariana,  and  At- 
tendants, 
Stay,  Marcelia ; 

I  cannot  be  so  greedy  of  a  sorrow, 
Ib  which  you  must  not  share. 

Marc,  And  cheerfully  | 

I  Witt  sustain  my  part.  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Wbere  is  that  wonted  constancy  ana  courage, 
That  dar*d  tbe  worst  of  fortune  ?  where  is  Sforza, 
To  whom  all  dangers  that  friffht  common  men, 
AiMpearM  but  panic  terrors?  wny  do  you  eye  me, 
^th  such  uxM  looks?  Love,  counsel,  duty, 

service, 
May  flow  from  me,  not  danger. 

Sfor.  O  Marcelia! 
It  is  for  thee  I  fear;  for  thee,  thy  Sfbrza 
Shakes  like  a  coward:  for  myself  unmorM 
I  could  have  heard  my  troops  were  cut  in  pieces, 
Mr  general  slain,  and  he.  on  whom  my  hopes 
Of  rule,  of  slate,  of  liie,  had  their  dependence, 
Tbe  king  of  France,  my  greatest  fiiend,  made 

prisoner 
To  so  proud  eniemies. 

Marc,  Then  you  have  just  cause 
To  show  you  are  a  man. 

S/or,  All  this  were  nothing. 
Though  I  add  to  it,  that  I  am  assured, 
For  giving  aid  to  this  unfortunate  king,. 
Tbe  emperor,  incensM,  lays  his  command 
On  bis  victorious  army,  flcsbM  with  spoil. 
And  bold  of  conquest,  to  march  up  against  m^. 
And  seize  on  my  estates:  suppose  that  done  too, 
The  city  taVn,  the  kennels  running  blood, 
Myself  bound  fast   in  chains,  to  grace   their 

triumph ; 
I  would  be  Sforia  stilL    JBut  when  I  think 
Hiat  my  Marcelia,  to  whom  all  these 
Are  but  as  atoms  to  the  greatest  hill, 
Must  suffer  in  my  cause,  and  for  me  suffer! 
Ail  earthly  torments,  nay,  even  those  the  damnM 
How]  for  in  hell,  are  gentle  strokes,  comparM 
To  what  I  feel,  Marcelia. 

Marc.  Good  sir,  have  patience: 
I  can  as  well  partake  your  adverse  fortune. 
As  I  thus  long  have  had  an  ample  share    , 
In  yoar  prosperity.    *Tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  late  to  alter  me ;  for  while  I  am, 
In  spite  of  it,  Fm  yours. 

S/or,  But  should  that  will 
To  be  so— forced,  Marcelia;  and  I  live 
To  see  those  eyes  I  prize  above  my  own. 
Daft  iaTOors,  though  compellM,  upon  another; 
Or  fbose  sweet  lips,  yielding  immortal  nectar, 
Be  gefltly  toucb*a  by  any.  but  myself; 


Think,  think,  Marcelia,  what  a  cursed  thing 
I  were,  beyond  expression! 

Mcwc,  Do  not  feed 
Those  jealous  thoughts;  the  only  blessing  that 
Heaven  hath  bestowM  on  us,  more  than  on  beasts, 
Is,  that  "^iii  in  our  pleasure  when  to  die. 
Besides,  were  I  now  in  another^s  power, 
I  would  not  live  for  one  short  minute  his ; 
I  was  born  only  yours,  and  I  will  die  so. 

S/or.  Angels  reward  the  goodness    of  this 


woman 


I 


Re-enter  Francisco. 


All  I  can  paj^  is  nothing. 
Fran,  It  is  of  weight, 


Why,  uncalTd  for? 


Upon 


weig 
thus  press 


sir,  that  makes   me 


your  privacies.     Your  constant  firiend, 
The  marquis  of  Pescara,  tirM  with  haste, 
Hadi  business  that  concerns  your  lif^;  and  for- 
tunes, 
And  with  speed  to  impart 

S/or,  Wait  on  him  hither.  [Exit  Francisco. 
And,  dearest,  to  thy  closet.    Let  thy  prayers 
Assist  my  councils. 

Marc,  To  spare  imprecations 
Against  myselh  without  you  I  am  nothing. 

S/or.  The  marquis  of  Pescara !  a  great  soldier ; 
And  though  he  servM  upon  the  adverse  party^ 
Ever  my  constant  friend. 

Re-enter  FitANCiSCO,  with  PE^CARA. 

Fran,  Yonder  he  walks. 
Full  of  sad  thoughts.  [j4part. 

Pes,  Blame  him  not,  good  Francisco, 
He  hath  much  cause  to  grieve ;  would  I  might 

end  so. 
And  not  add  this  to  fear!  [jiparL 

S/or,  My  dear  Pescara; 
A  miracle  in  these  times!  a  friend,  and  happy. 
Cleaves  to  a  falling  fortune! 

Pes,  If  it  were 
As  well  in  my  weak  power,  in  act,  to  raise  it. 
As  'tis  to  bear  a  part  of  sorrow  with  youi  ' 
Yon  then  should  nave  just  cause  to   say,  Pes- 
cara 
LopkMnot  upon  your  state,  but  on  your  virtues. 
When  he  made  suit  to  Be  writ  in  the  list 
Of  those  you  favoured.     But  my  haste  forbids 
All  compliment;  thus  then,  sir,  to  the  purpose: 
The  cause  that,  unattended  brought  me  hither. 
Was  not  to  tell  you  of  your  loss  or  danger 
TFor  fame  hath  many  wings  to  bring  ill  tidings. 
And  I  presume  youVe  heard  it),  but   to   give 

you 
Such  friendly  counsel,  as,  perhaps,  may  make 
Your  sad  disaster  less. 

S/or,  You  are  all  ffoodness; 
And  I  give  up  myselt  to  be  disposed  of. 
As  in  your  wisdom  you  think  ut. 

Pes,  Thus,  then,  sir; 
To  hope  you  can  hold  out  against  the  emperor. 
Were  flattery  in  yourself,   to   your  uncfoing; 
Therefore,  the  safest  course  that  you  can  take. 
Is,  to  give  up  yourself  to  his  discretion, 
Before  you  be  corapeird;  for  rest  assur'd^ 
A  voluntary  yielding  may  find  grace, 
And  will  admit  defence,  at  least,  excuse: 
But  should  you  linger  doubtful,  till  his  powers 
Have  seizM  your  person  aud  estates    perforce^ 
You  must  expect  extremes. 

S/or.  I  understand  you; 
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And  I  will  put  your  counsel  into  act, 
And  speedily.     I  only  will  take  order 
For  some  domestical  afTairs,  that  do 
Concern  me  nearly,  and  with  the  next  sun 
Ride  with  you:  m  the  mean  time,  my  best 

friend. 
Pray  take  your  rest. . 

Pes,  Incfeed,  I  have  trarelPd  bard; 
And  will  embrace  your  counsel.  [Eant. 

Sfor.  With  all  care 
Attend  my  noble  friend.    Stay  you,  Francisco. 
Tou  see  how  things  stand  with  me ! 

Fran*  To  my  grief: 
And  if  the  loss  of  my  poor  life  could  be 
A  sacrifice  to  restore  them  as  they  were, 
I -willingly  would  lay  it  down, 

Sfon  I  think  so; 
For  I  haTe  CTer  found  you  true  and  thankful, 
Which  makes  me  lore  the  building  I  have  raisM 
In  your  advancement;  and  repent  no  grace 
I  have  conferrM  upon  you.    And,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  should  repeat  my  favours  to  you, 
The  titles  I  have  given  you,  and  the  means 
Suitable  to  your  honours ;  that  I  thought  you 
Worthy  my  sister  and  my  family. 
And  in  my  dukedom  made  you  next  myself; 
It  is  not  to  upbraid  you;  but  to  tell  you 
I  find  you  are  worthy  of  them,  in  your  love 
And  service  to  me. 

Fran.  Sir,  I  am  your  creature; 
And  any  shape  that  you  would  have  me  wear, 
I  gladly  will  put  on.     ' 

Sfor,  Thus,  then,  Francisco: 
I  now  am  to  deliver  to  your  trust 
A  weighty  secret;  of  so  strange  a  nature. 
And  *twill,  I  know,  appear  so  monstrous  to  you. 
That  you  will  tremtfe  in  the  execution, 
As  much  as  I  am  torturM  to  command  it: 
For  'tis  a  deed  so  horrid,  that,   but  to  hear  it. 
Would  strike  into  a  rufiian  fleshM  in  mUrders, 
Or  an  obdurate  hangman,  soft  Compassion; 
And  vet,  Francisco,  of  all  men  the  dearest. 
And  from  me  most  deserving,  such  my  state 
And  strange  condition  is,  that  thou  alone 
Must  know  the  fatal  service,  and  perform  it. 
Fran,  These    preparations,   sir,  to   work  a 

stranger. 
Or  to  one  unacquainted  with  your  bounties, 
Might  appear  useful;  but  to  me  they  are 
Needless  impertinences:  for  I  dare  do 
Whate'er  you  dare  command. 

Sfor,  But  you  must  swear  it; 
And  put  into  the  oath  all  joys  or  torments 
That  fright  the  wicked,    or  confirm  the  good; 
Not  to  conceal  it  only — that  is  nothing — 
But,  whensoever  my  will  shall  speak,  *' Strike 

'now !" 
To  fall  uponH  like  thunder. 
'    Fran,  Minister 

The  oath  in  any  way. or  form  you  please, 
I  stand  resolvM  to  take  it. 

Sfor.  Thou  must  do,  then. 
What  no  malevolent  star  will  dare  to  look  on, 
It  is  so  wicked :  for  which  men  will  curse  thee 
For  being  the  instrument ;  and  the  blest  angels 
Forsake  me  at  my  need,  for  being  the  autiior: 
For 'lis  a  deed  of  night,  of  night,  Francisco! 
In  which  the  memory  of  all  good  actions 
We  can  pretend  to,  shall  be  buried  quick: 
Or,  if  we  be  remember'd,  it  shall  be 
To  fright  posterity  by  our  example, 
That  have  outgone  all  precedents  of  villains 


[Act  I. 

That  were  before  us;  and  such  as  succeed. 
Though  taught  in  hell's  black  school,  shall  ne*er 

come  near  us. 
Art  thou  not  shaken. yet? 

Fran,  I  grant  you  move  me : 
But  to  a  man   confirm'd — 

Sfor,  I'll  try  your  temper: 
W^hat  think  you  of  my  wife? 

Fran,  As  a  thing  sacred ; 
To  whose  fair  name  and  memory  I  pay  gladly 
These  signs  of  duty. 

Sfor.  Is  she  not  the  abstract 
Of  all  that's  rare,  or  to  be  wish'd  in  woman  ? 
Fran.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  dis- 
pute it 
But  to  the  purpose^  sir. 

Sfor.  Add  too,  her  goodness, 
Her  tenderness  of  me,  ner  •  care  to  please  me, 
Her  unsuspected  chastity,  ne'er  equal  I'd; 
Her  innocence,  her  honour — Oh,]  ani  lost 
In  the  ocean  of  her  virtues  and  her  traces. 
When  I  think  of  them  ! 

Fran,  Now  I  find  the  end 
Of  all  your  conjurations ;  th^re^s  some  service 
1  o  be  done  for  this  sweet  lady.    If  she  have 

,        enemies. 
That  she  would  have  remov'd — 

Sfor.  Alas!  Francisco, 
Her  greatest  enefhy  is  her  greates)  lover; 
Yet,  m  that  hatred,  her  idolater. 
One  smile  of  hers  would  make  a  savage  tame ; 
One  accent  of  that  tongue  would  calm  the  seas. 
Though  all  the  winds  at  once  strove  there  for 

empire. 
Yet  I,  for  whom  she  thinks  all  this  too  little. 
Should  r  miscarry  in  this  present  journey. 
From  whence  it  is  all  number  to  a  cipher, 
I  ne'er  return  with  honour,  by  thy  hand 
Must  have  her  murder'd. 

Fran.  Murder'd! — She  that  loves  so. 
And  so  deserves  to  be  belov'd  again! 
And  I,  who  sometimes  you   were  pleas'd   to 

favour, 
Pitk'd  out  the  instrument! 

Sfor.  Do  not  fly  off. 
What  is  decreed  caif  never  be  recall'd. 
Tis  more  than  love  to  her,  that  marks  her  out 
A  wish'd  companion  to  me  in  both  fortunes: 
And  strong  assurance  of  thy  zealoi^s  faith. 
That  gives  up  to  thy  trust  a  secret,  that 
Racks  should  not  have  forc'd   from  me.     Ob, 

Francisco ! 
There  is  no  heaven  without  her,  nor  a  hell 
Where  she  resides.  I-ask  from  her  but  jusHce, 
And  whaf  I  would  have  paid  to  her,  had  sickness. 
Or  any  other  accident,  divorc'd 
Her  purer  soul  from  her  unspotted  body. 
Express  a  ready  purpose  to  perform 
VVhat  I  command,  or,  by  Marcelia's  soul. 
This  is  thy  latest  minute. 

Fran*  *Tis  not  fear 
Of  death,  but  love  to  you,  makes  me  embrace 

it; 
But  for  mine  own  security,  when  'tis  done. 
What  warrant  have  I?  If  you  please  to  sign 

one, 
I  shall,  though  with  unwillingness  and  horror. 
Perform  your  dreadful  charge. 

Sfor,  1  will,  Francisco: 
But  still  remember  that  a>  prince's  secrets  * 

I  Are  balm,  conceal'd ;  but  poison,  if  discoverVf. 
I  may  come  back-;  then  this  is  but  a  trial 
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To  purchase  thee,  if  it  were  possible, 
A  nearer  place  in  my  afifection :  but 
B        I  koow  thee  honest. 

Fran.  *Tis  a  character 
I  will  not  part  with. 

S/or.  I  may  live  to  reward  it.       \ExeunL 

ACT  n. 

Scm  L — The  same.    An   open  Space  be- 
fore the  Castle, 

Enter  Tibeeio  €uui  Stephaho. 

Steph.  How!  left  the  court? 
¥oa  nerer  heard  the  motives  that  inducM  him 
To  this  strange  course? 

Tib.  No,  those  are  cabinet  councils. 
And  not  to  be  communicated,  but 
To  such  as  are  his  own,  and  sure.    Alas! 
We  fill  up  empty  places,  and  in  public 
Are  taught  to  ffive  our  sufiirages  to  that 
Whkh  was  before  determin*d ;  and  are  safe  so. 
Sdgnior  Francisco  (upon  whom  alone 
His  absolute  power  is,  with  all  strength  con- 

fen'd, 
Durnig  his  absence)  can  with  ease  resolve  you. 
Stepiu  But,   my  good   lord   Tiberio,    this 
Francisco 
If  00  the  sudden  strangely  raised, 

7».  O  sy-, 
He  took  the  thriving  course:  he  bad  a  sister, 
A  bk  one  too,  with  whom,  as  it  is  rumoured, 
Tbe  duke  was  loo  familiar;   but  she,  cast  off. 
Upon- the  sight  of  this,  forsook  the  court. 
And  fioce  was  never  seen. 

Steph,  But  how  is 
His  absence  borne  by  the  dutchess? 

Tib.  Sadly,  it  seems; 
For  since  he  iefl  the  court, 
For  the  most  part   she  hath  kept  her   private 

chamber, 
No  visitants  admitted.    But  on  the  other  side, 
The  darling  of  his  mother,  Mariana,    * 
As  there  were  an  antipathy  between 
Her  and  the  dutchess*s  passions;  and  as 
She*d  no  dependance  on  ner  brother's  fortune, 
Sb^  ne*er  appear*d  so  full  of  mirth. 
Steph,  Tis  strange.  .  V^^^f  retire. 

Enter  GaACCHO,  imth  Musicians, 

But  see!  her  favourite,  and  accompanied, 
To  your  report. 

Grac.  Tou  shall  play,  and  I  will  sing 
A  scurvy  ditty  to  a  scurvy  tune, 
R^ine  who  dares. 

Jftts.  But  if  we  should  offend. 
The  dutchess  having  silebcM  us,  and  these  lords 
I       Stand  by  to  hear  us. 

Grac.  They  in  name  are  lords. 
Bat  I  am  one  io  power;  and,  for  the  dutchess. 
But  yesterday  we  were  merry  for  her  pleasure ; 
Well  now  be  for  my  lady's. 

[Tiberio  and  Stephano  come  forivard. 

Tib.  Seignior  Graccoo. 

Grac.  A  poor  man,  sir,  a  servant  to   the 

princess ; 
Bat  you,  great  lords  and  counsellors  of  state. 
Whom  I  stand  bound  to  reverence. 
*         Tib.  Come,  we  know 
Ton  are  a  man  in  grace. 

Grac  Ke!  no:  I  grant 
I  bar  ny  fortunes  patiently;  serve  the  prin- 


And  have  access  at  all  times  to  her  closet; 
Such  is   my   impudence!    when   your  grave 

lordships 
Are  masters  of  the  modesty  to  attend 
Three  hours,  nay,  sometimes  four;   and  then 

bid  wait  , 

Upon  her  the  next  raoming. 
Steph.  He  derides  us.  [Apfwt 

Tib.  Pray  you,  what  news  is  stirring?  Yott 

koow  all. 
Grac.  Who,  I?  alas!  I've  no  intelligence 
At  home  nor  abroad;  I  only  sometimes  guess 
The  change   of  the   times:    I  should  ask   of 

yottr  lordships 
Who  are  to  keep  their  honours,  who  to  lose 

them; 
Who  the  dutchess  smil'd  on  last,  or  on  whom 

frown'd; 
You  only  can  resolve  me;  and  could  you  tell 

me 
What  point  of  state  'tis  that  I  am  comn^anded 
To  muster  up  this  music,  on  mine  honesty. 
You  should  much  befriend  me. 
Steph.  Sirrah,  you  grow  saucy. 
Tib.  And  would  be  laid  by  toe  heeb. 
'  Grac.  Not  by  your  lordships, 
Without  a   speaal   warrant.    Look   to  your 

own  stakes; 
Were  I  committed,  here  come  those  would 

bail  me: 
Perhaps  we  might  change  places  too. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Marian a«      Graccho  ' 
ivhispers  the  latter, 

Tib.  The  princess! 
We  must  be  patient.  \Apart, 

Steph.  There  is  no  contending.        XAparL 

Tib.  See  the  informing  rogue!  [Apart. 

Steph.  That  we  should  stoop 
To  such  a  mushroom!  [Apart, 

Mori.  Thou  dost  mistake;  they  durst  not 
Use  the  least  word  of  scorn,  although  provok'd, 
To  any  thing  of  mine. — Go,  get  you  home, 
And  to  your  servants,  firiends,   and  flatt'rers, 

number 
How  many  descents  you're  noble. 

^Exeunt  Tiberio  and  Stephano, 

Grcu:,  Your  excellence  hath  the  best  gifi  to 

dispatch 
These  arras  pictures  of  nobility, 
I  ever  read  o£ 

Isc^  But  the  purpose,  daughter, 
That  brings  us  nither?  Is  it  to  bestow 
A  visit  on  this  woman? 

Mtiri.  If  to  vex  her 
May  be  interpreted  to  do  her  honour, 
She  shall  have  many  of  them. 
My  brother,  being  not  by  now  to  protect  her, 
I  am  her  eijual. 
Play  any  thing 

That's  light  and  loud  enough   but  to   torment 

her.  [Music, 

,  Enter  Margbua. 

Isa.  She  frowns,  as  If 
Her  looks  could  fright  us.  [AparL 

Mari.  May   it  please   your  greatness,  one 

smile,  I  pray  you. 
On  your  poor  servants. 
Isa.  She's  made  of  courtesy.  [Apart, 

Mari.  Mistress  of  all  hearts!  [Apart, 

Isa.  'TIS  wormwood,  and  it  works,  [jipart, 

11 
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[Act  n. 


r 

Mare»   U  dotinf    age  could   let   you  but 

remember^ 
Tou  bave  a  son ;  or  frontless  impudence, . 
Tou  are  a  sister;  and,  in  making  answer 
To  wbat  was  most  unfit  for  you  to  speak, 
Or  me  to  hear,  borrow  of  my  just  anger; 
Tou  durst  not  tben,  on  any  hire  or  hope, 
Remembering  what  I  am,  and  whose  I  am, 
Put  on  the  desperate  boldness  to  disturb 
The  least  of  my  retirements. 

Mori,  Note  ner  now.  \_Jpari, 

Marc.  For  both  shall   understand,   though 

the  one  presume 
Upon  the  privilege  due  to  a  mother  ;^ 
The  duke  stands  now  on  his  own   legs,  and 

needs 
No  nurse  to  lead  him. 

Isa,  How,  a  nurse ! 

Marc,  But  I  am  merciful. 
And  dotage  signs  your  pardon. 

Isa.  I  defy  thee! 
Thee  and  thy  pardons,  pr9ud  one! 

Marc.  For  you, 
From  this  hour  learn  to  serve  me,  or  youll  feel 
1  must  make  use  of  my  authority. 
And,  as  a  princess,  punish  it. 

Isa,  A  princess! 

Mart,  I  had  rather  be  a  slave  unto  a  Moor, 
Than  know  thee  for  my  equal. 

Enter  Francisco  and  Guards, 

Fran.  What  wind  hath  raisM  this, tempest? 
A  tumult  in  the  court!  What*s  the  cause? 
Speak,  Mariana. 

Man.  I)o  you  hear,  sir? 
Right  tne  on  this  monster,  or  ne*er  look  to 

have 
A  quiet  hour  with  me. 

Jsa.  If  my  son  were  here, 
And  would  endure  this,  may  a  mother's  curse 
Pursue  and  overtake  him! 

Fran.  O,  forbear: 
In  me  he^s  present,  bodi  in  power  and  will; 
And,  madam,  I  much  grieve  that,   in   his  ab- 
sence. 
There*  should  arise  the  least  distaste   to  move 

youi* 
It  being  his  principal,  nay,  only  charge. 
To  have  you,  in  his  absence,   servM   and  ho- 
noured. 
As  when  himself  performed  the  willing  office. 

Grac.  I  would  1  were  well  off!       \Asidei 

Fran»  And  therefore  I  beseech  you,   gentle 

madam. 
Name  those  that  have  offended  you. 

Isa.  I  am  one. 

Man'.  And  I  will  justify  it. 

Fran.  Remember  she's  the  dutchess. 

Marc.  But  usM  with  more    contempt  than 

if  I  were 
A  pcasant^s  daughter. 

Fran,  Think  not  then  I  speak 

g**orI  stand  bound  to  honour,  and  to  serve  you); 
ut.that  the  duke,  that  lives  in  this  great  lady, 
Fot*  the  contempt  of  him  in  her,command9  you 
To  be  close  prisoners. 

Isa,  Man.  Prisoners! 

Fran.  Bear  them  hence. 

M^rc.  I  am  not  cruel, 
But  pleased  they  may  have  liberty. 

Isa.  Pleased,  with  a  mischief! 

Mori.  rUrather  live  in  any  loathfome  dungeon, 


Th^n  in  a  paradise  al  ber  entreaty. 
And  for  you,  upstart^ 

OjyL  What  shall  become  of  these  ? 

Fran.  See  them  well  whipp*d. 
As  you  will  answer  it. 

Griu\  I  preach  patience. 
And  must  endure  my  fortune. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Francisco  and 
Marcelia. 

Fran,  Let  them  first  know  themselves,  and 

how  you  are 
To  be  servM  and  honoured ;  which,  when  they 

confess, 
Tou  may  again  receive  them  to  your  favour; 
And  then  it  will  show  nobly. 

Marc.  W^ith  my  thanks. 
The  duke  shall  pay  you  his,  if  be  return 
To  bless  us  with  nis  presence. 

Fran,  Any  service  done  to  so  much  sweet- 
ness, 
In  your  favour  finds 
A  wishM  and  glorious  end. 

Marc.  From  you  I  take  this 
As  loyal  duty;  out  in  any  other, 
It  would  appear  gross  flattery. 

Fran.  Flattery,  madam! 
Tou  are  io  rare  and  excellent  in  all  things. 
And  raisM  so  high  upon  a  rock  of  goodness. 
As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you :  who  but  looks  ou 
This  temple,  built  by  nature  to  perfection. 
But  must  bow  to  it;  and  out  of  that  leal. 
Not  only  learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it? 

Marc.  Whither  will  this  fellow?      [Aside. 

Fran.  Pardon,  therefore,  madam. 
If  an  excess  in  me  of  humble  duty. 
Teach  me  to  hope  my  piety  and  love 
May  find  reward. 

Marc.  Tou  have  it  in  my  thanks; 
And,  on  my  hand,  I  am  pleasM  that  you  shall 

take 
A  full  possession  of  it :  but  take  heed 
That  you  fix  here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it; 
If  you  do,  it  will  prove  fatal 

Fran,  Be  it  death. 
And  death  with  torments  tyrants  ne*er  found 

out, 
Tet  I  must  say  I  love  you. 

Metre.  As  a  subject. 
And  'twill  become  you. 

Fran.  Farewell  circumstance!  ' 

And  siiice  you  are  not  pleasM   to   understand 

me. 
But  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speech, 
All  superstitious  reverence  laid  by, 
1  love  you  as  a  man.     Why  do  you  start? 
I  am  no  monster,  and  you  but  a  woman ; 
A  woman  made  to  yield,  and  by  example 
Told  it  is  lawful. 

Marc.  Keep  off!  O,  you  powers! 
Are  all  th^  princely  bounties,  favours,  honours. 
Which,  wito  some  prejudice  to  his  own  wisdom. 
Thy  lord  and  raiser  hath  conferred  upon  thee. 
In  three  days  absence,  buried?  And  u  this. 
This  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour. 
The  fair  return  of  both  our  ventured  favours? 

Fran,  Hear  my  excuse. 

Marc.  Head  my  life. 
And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loosely  carried. 
That  could  invite  a  most  self-loving 'fool, 
Set  off  with  all  that  fortune  could  throw  oti 

him,    . 
To  the  least  hope  to  find  way  to  my  farour. 


[Act  m.  ScMME  l^ 

Fran.  And  wliile  Um  duke  did  prise  you  to 
jour  Talue, 
1  well  nuffbt  enry  him;  but  durst  not  hope 
To  stop  jbu  ID  your  full  career  of  goodness : 
Bit  DOW  I  find  tnat  he's  fiilTn  from  his  fortune, 
And,  howsoever  he  would  appear  doting. 
Grown  cold  in  his  afYection ;  I  presume, 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you. 
To  ofler  my  true  service.   Nor  stand  I  bound 
To  look  back  on  the  courtesies  of  him 
Tliat,  of  all  living  men,  is  most  unthankfuL 
Marc  Unhearn-of  arrogance! 
Fran.  You'll  say  I  am  modest 
When  I  have  told  the  story. 
You  think  he  loves  you 

With  unexampTd  fervour;  nay,  dotes  on  yon. 
As  there  were   something  in  you   more  than 

wonian: 
When,  on  my  knowledge,  he  long  since  hath 

wishM  . 
Yon  were  among  the  dead. 

Marc,  Bless  me,  ^od  anffels. 
Or  1  am  blasted!  Lies  so  false  and  wicked, 
And  £uhion'd  to  so  damnable  a  purpose, 
Cannot  be  spoken  by  a  human  tongue. 
Mv  hmband  bate  me!  give  thyself  the  lie. 
False  and  accurs'd!  Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any, 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  unfeign'd  affections  of  her  lord, 
As  i  do  to  my  Sfona.    If  thou  wouldst  work 
IUdoii  my  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  rather, 
There's  peace  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb; 
Or,  that  the  ravenous  eagle  and  the  dove 
Keep  in  one  aerie,  and  bring  up  their  young ; 
Or  any  thing  that  is  averse  to  nature; 
And  1  vrill  sooner  credit  it  than  that 
My  lord  can  think  of  me  but  as  a  jewel 
He  loves  more  than  himself,  and  all  the  world. 
Fran,  O  innocence  abus'd!  simplicity  cozen'd ! 
It  were  a  sin,  for  which  we  have  no  name, 
To  keep  you  longer  in  this  wilful  error. 
Read  his  affections  here;   [^Gives  her  a  Pa- 

per2  and  then  observe 
How  dear  he  holds  you  I  Tis  his  character. 
Which  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit 
Marc.  Tis  his  hand,  I'm  resolv'd  of  it :   FU 

try 
What  the  inscription  is. 
Fran.  Pray  you  do  so. 
Marc.  [Reads']  You  know  ntjr  pleasure, 
and  the  hour  of  Marcelia's  death,  which 
fail  not  to  execute,    as  you  will  answer 
the  contrary,  not  with  your  head  alone, 
hut  with  the  ruin  of  your  whole  family. 
And  this,   written   with   my   own  hand, 
and  signed  with  my  privy  signet,   shall 
be  your  sufficient  warr<inL~- 

LuDOvico  Sforza. 
1  do  obey^  it !  every  word's  a  poniard, 
Aod  reaches  tp  my  heart.  [Swoons, 

Fran,  What  have  I  done? 
Madam!  for  heaven's  sake,  madam!— 
Dear  lady !  — 

She  stirs.     For  the   duke's   sake!    for  Sfona's 

sake — 
Marc.  Sfona's!  stand  off!   though   dead,   I 

wiU  t»e  his; 
And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  touch 
Of  any  other.    O  unkind,  and  cruel ! 
learn,  women,  learn  to  trust  in  one  another; 
There  k  no  &iith  in  man:  Sforsa  is  false,- 
Fabe  to  Marcelia! 
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Fran.  But  I  am  true. 
And  live  to  make  you  happy. 

Marc.  I  prefer  uie  hate 
Of  Sforxa,  though  it  mark  me  for  the  grave, 
Before  thy  base  affection.    I  am  yet 
Pure  and  unspotted  in  my  true  love  to   him ; 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  he's  tainted; 
Nor  wiU  I  part  with  innocence,  because 
He  is  found  guilty.    For  thyself,  thou  art 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Fran,  Thou,  then,  art  nothing: 
Thy  life  is  in  my  power,  disdainful  woman! 
Think  on't,  and  tremble. 

Mtirc,  No,  with  my  curses 
Of  horror  to  thy  conscience  in  this  life. 
And  pains  in  hell  hereafter,  I  defy  thee.  [Exit. 

Fran.  I  am  lost 
In  the  discovery  of  this  fatal  secret. 
Curs'd  hope,  that  flatter'd   me,    that  wrongs 

could  make  her 
A  stranger  to  her  goodness!  all  my  plots 
Turn  back  upon  myself;  but  1  am  in. 
And  must  go  on;  and  since  I  have  put  off 
From  the   shore  of  itinocence,  guilt  be  now 

my  pilot!  [Exit, 

ACT  in. 

ScENB  I. — The  Imperial  Camp  before  Pa  via. 
Enter  MzDifiAf  Hernando,  a/id  Alphonso. 

Med.  The  spoil,  the  spoil!  'tis  that  the  soI> 

dier  fights  for.  * 

Our  victory,  as  yet,  affords  us  nothing 
But  wounds  and  empty  honour. 

Her.  Hell  put  it  in 
The- enemy's  mind  to  be  desperate,  and   hold 

out ! 
Yieldings  and  compositions  will  undo  us; 
And  what  is  that  way  given,  for  the  most  part. 
Comes  to  the  emperor:  the  poor  soldier  leff      i 
To  starve,  or  fill  up  hospitals. 

Alph,  But,  when 
We  enter  towns  by  force,  and  carve  ourselves, 
Pleasure  with  pillage — 

Med,  I  long  to  be  at  it. 

Her,  My -main  hope  b, 
To  bedn  the  sport  at  Milan:  there's  enough, 
And  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure  we  can  wish  for. 
To  satisfy  the  most  covetous. 

jilph  Every  day 
We  look  for  a  remove. 

Med,  For  Lodowick  Sfona, 
The  duke  of  Milan,  I,  on  mine  own  knowledge. 
Can  say  thus  much:  he  is  too  much  a  soldier; 
Too  confident  of  his  own  worth;  too  rich  too; 
And  understands  too  well  the  emperor  hates  him. 
To  hope  for  composition. 

jilpn.  On  my  life 
We  need  not  fear  his  ccftning  in. 

Her,  On  mine  .    . 

I  do  not  wish  it:   I  had  rather  that, 
To  show  bis  yalour,  he'd  put  us  to  the  trouble 
To  fetch  him  in  by  the  ears. 

Med.  The  emperor! 

Flourish.      Enter  the    Emperor    Charles, 
Pescara,  and  Attendants, 

Emp.  C,  You  make  me  wonder:    hay,  it  is 

no  counsel: 
You  may  partake  it,  gentlemen.    VVho'd  have 

thought 
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That  be,  that  scortaM  our  proHferM  amity 
Wlieii  be  was  sued   to,    sbould,   ere  be  be 

summonMy 
First  kneel  for  mercy? 

Med.  Wben  your  majesty 
Sball  please  to  instruct  us  wbo  it  is,  we  may 
Admire  it  witb  you. 

Ernp.  C.  Wbo.  but  tbe  duke  of  Milan, 
Tbe  ngbt  band  of  tbe  Frencb !  of  all  tbat  stand 
In  our  displeasure,  wbom  necessity 
Compels  to  seek   our  favour,  I  would  bave 

sworn 
Sfona  bad  been  the  last 

Her,  And  should  be  writ  so 
In  tbe  list  of  those  you  pardon.     Would  bis 

city 
Had  rather  held  us  out  a  tnt^e^  like  Troy, 
Than,  by  a  feign*d  submission,  be  should  cheat 

you 
Of  a  |ust  revenge, .  or  us  of  those  fair  glories 
We  have  sweat  blood  to  purchase! 

Alph.  Tbe  sack  alone  of  Milan 
Will  pay  tbe  army. 

Emp.  C.  I  am  not  so  weak, 
To  be  wrought  on  as  you  fear;  nor  ignorant 
That  money  is  the  sinew  of  tbe  war : 
Yet,  for  our  Rlory,  and  to  show  him  that 
WeVe  brougot  him  on  his  knees,  it  is  resolvM 
To  bear  him  as  a  suppliant    Bring  him  in; 
But  let   him  see  the  effects  of  our  just  anger, 
In  the  guard  that  you  make  for  him. 

[Exit  Pescara, 

Her,  I  am  now 
Familiar  with  the  issue;  all  plagues  on  it! 
He  will  appear  in  some  dejected  babit, 
His  countenance  suitable,  and  for  bis  order, 
A  rope  about  his  neck;  then  kneel,  and  tell 
Old  stories — what 'more  worthy  thing  it  is 
To  bare  power  than  to  use  it; 
To  make  a  king  than  kill  one:  which  applyM 
To  the  emperor  and  himself,  a  pardon*s  granted 
To  him,  an  enemy ;  and  we,  liis  senrants, 
GondemnM  to  beggary.        \Apcwi  to  Medina, 

Med,  Yonder  he  comes; 
But  nol  as  you  expected. 

Re-enier  Pescara,  with  LuDOViGO   Sforza, 
strongly  guarded, 

Alph,  He  looks  as  if 
He  would  outface  his  dangers. 

Her,  I  am  coienM: 
A  suitor,  in  the  deTiPs  name! 

Med,  Hear. him  speak. 

Sfor,  I  come  not,  emperor,   to   invade  thy 

mercy, 
By  fawning  on  thy  fortune ;  nor  bring  witb  me 
Excuses  or  denials.    I  profess, 
And  with  a  good  man*s  .confidence,  even  this 

instant 
That  I  am  in  thy  power,  I  was  thine  enemy; 
Thy  deadly  and  vo w*d  enemy ;  one  tbat  wished 
Confusion  to  thy  person  and  estates; 
And   with  my  utmost   powers,    and  deepest 

counsels. 
Had  they  been  truly  followM,  furtberM  it 
Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman*s  axe,  with  one  poor  syllable 
Confess,   but  that  I  honourM  the  Frencb. king 
More  than  thyself,  and  all  men. 

Med,  By  saint  Jaques, 
This  is  no  flattery.  [Aside. 

Sfor,  Now  give  me  leave, 


\Ap€Urt, 

[Apart 
[Apart, 


[Act  m. 

My  bate  against  thyself,  and  lore  to  bim 
Freely  acknowledged,   to  give  up  tbe  reasons 
That  made  me  so  affected:  in  my  wants 
I  ever  found  bim  faithful;  bad  supplies 
Of  men  and  money  from  bim ;  ana  my  hopes 
Quite  sunk,  were,  by  bis  ^ce,  buoyM  up  again ; 
I  dare  to  speak  bis  praise  now,  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key,  as  when  be  was  thy  equal. 
The  benefits  he  sow^d  in  me  met  not 
Unthankful  ground,  but  yielded  bim  bis  own 
W^ith  fair  increase,  and  I  still  glory  in  it 
And  though  my  fortunes 
Are  in  thy  fury  burnt,  let  it  be  mention*d. 
They  served  but  as  small  tapers  to  attend 
The  solemn  flame  at  this  great  funeral: 
And  with  them  I  will  glaoly  waste  myself^ 
Rather  than  undergo  the  imputation 
Of  being  base,  or  unthankful. 

Alph.  Nobly  spoken!  [Apart, 

Her,  1  do  begin,  I  know  not  why,   to  bate 

bun 
Less  than  I  did.  [Apart. 

Sfor,  If  that,,  then,  to  be  grateful 
For  courtesies  receivM,  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  his  .necessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sforxa  brings  bis  bead 
To  pay  the  forfeit.    Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
Pinion  d  and  fettered,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  kneeling  and  howling 
For  a  forestaird  remission;  I  nrer  fearM  to  die. 
More  than  I  wishM  to  live.     Wben  I  ba^  reacb*d 
My  ends  in  being  a  duke,  I  wore  these  robes, 
This  crown  upon  my  bead,  and  to  my  side 
This  sword  was  girt;   and  witness,  truth,  tbat 

now 
*l1s  in  another*s  power,  when  I  shall  part 
With  them  and  life  together,  I*m  tbe  same: 
My  veins  then  did  not  swell  vrith  pride;   nor 

now 
Shrink  they  for  fear.    Know,  sir,  tbat  Sibrxa 

stands 
PreparM  for  either  fortune. 

ntr.  As  I  live,        , 
I  do  begin  strangely  to  lo?e  this  fellow. 

[Apart. 

Sfor,  But,  if  example 
Of  my  fidelity  to  the  French, 
Has  power  to  invite  you  to  make  bim  a  friend, 
That  hath  given  evident  proof  be  knows  to  love, 
And  to  be  tnankful :  this  my  crown,  now  yours. 
You  may  restore  me. 

Alph,  By  this  light, 
'Tis'  a  brave  gentleman.  •      [Aparf, 

Ernp,  C.  Tnou  hast  so  far 
Outgone  my  expectation,  noble  Sfona, 
For  such  I  hold  thee;  and  true  constancy, 
RaisM  on  a  brave  foundation^  bears  such  palm 
And  privilege  witb  it,  tbat  where  we  behold  it. 
Though  in  an  enemy,  it  does  command  us 
To  love'  and  honour  it    By  my  future  hopes, 
I  am  glad,  for  thy  sake,  that,  in  seeking  favour. 
Thou  didst  not  borrow  of  vice  her  indirect, 
Crooked,  and  abject  means:  and  %o  far 
I  am  from  robbing  thee  of  the  least  honour. 
That  with  my  hands,  to  make  it  sit  the  faster, 
I  »et  thy  crown  once  more  upon  thy  head  ; 
And  do  not  only  style  thee  duke  of  Milan, 
But  vow  to  keep  thee  so.    Yet,  not  to  take 
From  others  to  giv^  only  to  myself 
I  will  not  hinder  your  magnificence 
To  my  commanders,  neither  will  I  urge  it; 
But  in  that,  as  in  all  things  else,  I  leave  you 
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To  be  jonr  own  disposer. 

Sfor,  May  I  Iitc 
To  teal  my  loyalty,  tbougii  witb  loss  of  life. 
\FlowrUJu  Exeunt  Emperor  Char- 
les, Medinm,  Hernando,  and  Al- 
pkonso. 

Pet.  So,  sir,  this  tempest  is  well  overblown, 
And  all  things  fall  out  to  our  wishes;  but,     * 
In  my  opinion,  this  quick  return. 
Belbre  youVe  made  a  party  in  the  court 
Among  the  great  ones  (for  these  needy  cap- 
tains 
flare  little  power  in  peace),  may-  beget  danger. 
At  least  suspicion. 

S/or.  Where  true  honour  lixes, 
Doubt  bath  no  being;  I  desire  no  pawn, 
Bejond  an  emperor*s  word,  for  my  assurance. 
^Idts,  Pescara,  to  thyself,  of  all  men, 
I  ifiU  confess  my  weakness :  though  my  state 
And  crown^s  restored  me,  though  I  am  in  grace. 
And  tbat  a  little  stay  might  be  a  step 
To  greater  honours,  I  must  hence.    Alas, 
I  Bve  not  here ;  my  wife,  my  wife,  Pescara, 
Bang  absent,  I  am  dead.    Pr*ythee  excuse, 
And  do  not  chide,  for  friendship's  sake,   my 

fondness; 
Bfltiide along  with  me:  Fll  gire  you  reasons. 
And  strong  ones,  to  plead  for  me. 

Pes,  Use  your  own  pleasure; 
rU  bear  you  company. 

S/or.  Farewell,  gnefl  I  am  stored  with 
Two  Uessinffs  vnost  desired  in  human  life, 
A  constant  triend,  an  unsuspected  wife. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IL — Milan.    Jl  Room  in  the  Ctisde. 

Enter  Graccho. 

Grai;  Whipt  like  a  rogue!  no  lighter  pu- 
nishment serve 
To  balance  with  a  little  mirth!  *Tis  well: 
My  credit  sunk  for  ever,  I  am  now 
Fit  company  only  for  pages  and  for  footboys. 

Enter  Julio  and  Giovanni. 

Gio,  See  Julio, 
Tonder  the  proud  slave  is.     How  he  looks  now, 
After  his  castigation !  [Apart. 

Julio.  Let's  be  merry  with  him.       [Apcwt. 

Grac.  How  tbey  stare  at  me!   am  1  tum'd 
to  an  owl? 
Tke  wonder,  gentlemen? 

JuUo.  I  read  this  morning, 
Strange  stories  of  the  passive  fortitude 
or  men  in  former  ages,  which  I  thought 
Impossible,  and  not  to  he  believed; 
But  now  1  look  on  you  my  wonder  ceases. 

Grac,  The  reason,  sir? 

Jtdio.  Wh}r,  sir,  you  have  been  whipt; 
VVkipt,  seignior   Graccho;   and  the  wnip,  I 

Uke  it, 
h»  to  a  gentleman,  the  ^eatest  trial 
tbat  may  be  of  his  patience. 

Grac.  Sir,  Fll  call  you 
To  a  strict  account  for  this. 

Gio,  m  not  deal  with  you, 
loless  I  have  a  beadle  for  my  second ; 
^d  dien  ni  answer  you. 

Juiio,  Farewell,  poor  Graccho. 

[Exeunt  Julio  and  Giovanni, 

Grac.  Better  and  better  still.  1£  ever  wrongs 
^^Mdd  teach   a  wretch  to  find  the    way  to 
•  vengeance. 


Enter  F&ANCisco  and  a  Serpani, 
Hell  now  inspire  me!  Uow,  the  lord  protector! 
Whither  thus  in  private?    - 
I  will  not  see  him.  [Stands  aside, 

Fran.  If  I  am  sought  for. 
Say  I  am  indisposM,  and  will  not  hear 
Or  suits,  or  suitors. 

SerQ.  But,  sir,  if  the  princess 
Inouire,  what  shall  I  answer? 

Fran.  Say  I  am  rid 
Abroad  to  take  the  air;  but  by  no  means 
Let  her  know  Fm  in  court. 

Serv.  So  i  shall  tell  her.  [Exit 

Fran.  Within  there! 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman, 

Gentletv.  My  good  lord,  your  pleasure? 

Fran.  Pr*3rthee  let  me  he^  thy  favour  for 

access 
To  the  dutchess. 

Gentlew.  In  good  ^ooth,  my  lord,  I  dare  not ; 
She^s  very  private. 

Fran.  Come,  there^s  gold^ 
W^here  is  thy  lady? 

Gentlew.  She^s  walking  in  the  gallery. 

Fran.  Bring  me  to  her. 

[Exeunt  Francisco  and  Gentlewoman. 

Grac,  A  brave  discovery  beyond  my  hope. 
A  plot  even  offered  to  my  hand  to  work  on! 
If  I  am  dull  now,  may  I  live  and  die 
The   scorn    of  worms    and    slaves!    Let  mc 

consider; 
My  lady  and  her  mother  first  committed. 
In  the  favour  of  the  dutchess;  and  I  whipt! 
And  all  his  bribM  approaches  to  the  dutchess 
To  be  concealed !  good,  good.  This  to  my  lady 
Deliver^,   as  Fll  order  it,  runs  her  mad. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IIL — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Marcslia  and  Francisco. 

Marc,  Believe  thy  tears  or  oaths !  can  it  be 

hop^d, 
Afier  a  practice  so  abhorrM  and  horrid, 
Repentance  e*er  can  find  thee? 

Fran.  Dearest  -lady, 
1  do  confess,  humbly  confess  my  fault. 
To  be  beyond  all  Pity;  my  attempt 
So  barbarously  rude,  that  it  would  turn 
A  saint-like  patience  into  savage  fury. 

Marc.  Fst  possible 
This  can  be  cunning?  [Aside. 

Fran,  But,  if  no  submission. 
Nor  prayers  can  appease  you,   that  you  may 

know 
^is  not  the  fear  of  death  that  makes   me  sue 

thus, 
I  will  not  wait  the  sentence  of  the  duke ; 
But  I  myself  vrill  do  a  fearful  justice  on  myself. 
No  witness  by  but  you. 
Yet,  before  I  do  it. 

For  I  perceive  in  you  no  signs  of  mercy,    • 
I  will  disclose  a  secret,  whid,  dying  witn  mc, 
May  prove  your  ruin.* 

marc.  Speak  it;  it  will  take  from 
The  burden  of  thy  conscience. 

Fran.  Thus,  then,  madam : 
The  warrant,  by  my  lord  sign*d  for  your  death, 
Was  but  conditional;  but  you  must  swear, 
By  your  unspotted  truth,  not  to  reveal  it^ 
Or  I  end  here  abruptly. 

Marc,  By  my  hopes 
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Of  Joys  bereafUr.    On, 

Fran*  Nor  was  it  liate 
That  forcM  him  to  it,  but  excess  of  lore. 
'^  And  if  I  ne^er  return  (so  said  great  Sforsa), 
No  living  man  deserving  to  enjoy 
My  best  Marcelia,  with  the  first  news 
That  I  am  dead  (for  no  roan  after  me 
Must  e^er  enjoy  her),  fail  not  to  kill  her. 
But  till  certain  proof 

Assure  thee  I  am  lost  (these  were  his  words), 
Obserre  and  honour  her,  as  if  the  soul 
Of  woman^s  goodness  only  dwelt  in  hers/^ 
This  trust  I  have  abusM,  and  basely  wronged ; 
And  if  .the  excelling  pity  of  your  mind 
Cannot  forgive  it,  as  I  dare  not  hope  it, 
Rather  than  look  on  my  offended  lord, 
I  stand  pesolvM  to  punish  it 

\Draw8  his  Sivord. 

Metre,  Hold !  His  forgiven, 
And  by  me  freely  pardonM.     In  thy  fair  life 
Hereafter,  study  to  deserve  this  bounty: 
But  that  my  lord,  my  Sforza,  should  esteem 
My  life  fit  only  as  a  page,  to  wait  on 
The  various  course  of  his  uncertain  fortunes ; 
Or  cheriih  in  himself  that  sensual  hope, 
In  death  to  know  me  as  a  wife,  afflicts  me. 
I  will  slack  the  ardour  that  I  had  to  see  him 
Return  in  safety. 

Fran.  But  if^your  entertainment 
Should  give  the  least  ground  to  his  jealoiisj. 
To  raise  up  an  opinion  I  am  false, 
You   then    destroy   your    mercy.      Therefore 

vouchsafe. 
In  company,  to  do  me  those  fair  graces 
And  favours,  which  your  innocence  and  honour 
May  safely  warrant:  it  would  to  the  duke, 
I  being  to  your  best  self  alone  known  guilty, 
Make  me  appear  most  innocent. 

Marc.  Have  your  wishes; 
And  something  I  may  do  to  try  his  temper. 
At  least  to  make  bim  know  a  constant  wife 
Is  not  so  slaved  to   her   husband^s  doting  hu- 
mours,   « 
Her  fate  appointing  it 

Fran.  It  is  enough, 
Nay,  all  I  could  desire;  and  will  make  way 
To  my  revenge,  which  shall  disperse  itself 
On  him,  on  her,  and  all. 

[Aside,  and  exit.  Shout,  and  flourish. 
■  Mcwc^  What  noise  is  that? 

Enter  TiBERio  and  Stephano. 

Tib.  All  happiness  to  the  dutcbess,  that  may 

flow 
From  the  duke^s  new  and  wishM  return! 

Marc,  He's  welcoqie. 

Steph.  How  coldly  she  receives  it!  \AparL 
*   Tib,  Observe  the  encounter.  [Apart, 

Flourish.  Enter  Lvdoyjco  Sforza,  Pescara, 

and  Attendants, 

Sfor,  I  have  stood 
Silent  thus  long,  Marcelia,  expecting 
When,  with  more  than  a  gi-eedy  haste,    thou 

WQuldst 
Have  flown  into  my  arms,  and  on  my  lips. 
Have  printed  a  deep  welcome.     My  desires 
To  glass  myself  in  these  fair  eyes,  have  borne 

me 
With  more  than  human  speed:  nor  durst  I  stay 
In  any  temple,  or  to  any  saint. 
To  pay  my  vows  and  thanks  for  my  return. 


Till  I  had  seen  thee.     « 

Marc.  .Sir,  I  am  most  happy 
To  look  upon  you  safe,  ana  would  express 
My  love  and  duty  in  a  modest  fashion. 
Such  as  might  suit  with  the  behaviour 
Of  one  that  knows  herself  a  wife,  and  how 
To  temper  her  desires;  nor  can  it  wrong  me 
To  love  discreetly. 

Sfor,  How!  why,  can  there  be 
A  mean  in  your  affections  to  Sforza? 
My  passions  to  you  are  in  extremes. 
And  know  no  bounds. — Come,  kiss  me. 

Marc.  I  obey  you. 

Sfor,  By  all  the  joys  of  love,  she  does  sa- 
lute me 
As  if  I  were  her  father!  What  witch. 
With  cursed  spells,  hath  quenched  the   amo- 

i:ous  heat 
That  livM  upon  these  lips  ?  Tell  'me,  Marcelia, 
And  truly  tell  me,  isH  a  fault  of  mine 
That  hath  begot  this  coldness,  or  neglect 
Of  others  in  my  absence  ?  • 

Mitre,  Neither,  sir: 
I  stand  indebted  to  your  substitute. 
Noble  and  good  Francisco,  for  bis  care, 
And  fair  observance  of  xne. 

Sfor,  How! 

Steph,  How  the  duke  stands!  [Apari, 

Tib,  As  he  were  rooted  there. 
And  had  no  motion.  [AparL 

Pes,  My  lord,  from  whence 
Grows  this  amazement? 

Sfor,  It  is  more,  dear  my  friend; 
For  1  am  doubtful  whether  Fve  a  being. 
But  certain  that  my  life's  a  burden  to  me. 
Take  me  back,  goodPcscara,  show  me  to  Caesar, 
In  all  his  rage  and  fury ;  I,  disclaim 
His  mercy:  to  live  now,  which  is  his  giff^ 
Is  worse  than  death,  and  with  all  stucued  tor- 
ments. 
Marcelia  is  unkind,  nay,  worse,  grown  cold 
In  her  affection;  my  excess  of  fervour, 
W^bich  yet  was   never  equalPd,  grown   dis- 
tasteful. 
But  have  thy  wishes,  woman ;  thou  shalt  know 
That  I  can  be  myself,  and  thus  shake  off 
The  fetters  of  fond  dotage.     From  my  sight. 
Without  reply;  for  I  am  apt  to  do 
Something  I  may  repent         [Exit  Marcelia. 
Oh!  who  would  place 
His  happiness  in  most  accursed  woman; 
In  whom  obsequiousness  engenders  pride. 
And  harshness,  deadly  hatred  ?  From  this  hour 
ril  labour  to  forget  there  are  such  creatures : 
True  friends,   be  now  my  mistresses.       Clear 

your  brows. 
And,  though  my  heart-strings   crack  forH,   I 

will  be 
To  all  a  free  example  of  deliffht 
VVe  will  have  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  propound 
Rewards  to  such  as  can  produce  us  new; 
Unsatisfied,  though  we  surfeit  in  their  store  : 
And  never  think  of  cursM  Marcelia  more. 

[Exeanf^ 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — The  same.    An  Apartnieht  in  the 

Castle. 

"Enter  Fran CISCO   and  Graccho. 

Fran.  ^uA  is  it  possible  thou  shouldst  forget 
A  wrong  of  such  a  nature,  and  then  study 
My  safety  and  content? 
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Grac.  Sir,  but  allow  me 
liot  the  abstruse   and  bidden    arts    to  thriTc 

tbere: 
Aodjou  may  please  to   grant  me  so   much 

knowledge,    • 
llat  mjuries  from  one  in  grace,  like  you, 
hit  nooJe  favours. 

Fran,  But  to  ^e  purpose ; 
KbA  thee,  tbat  service  done,  make  tbine  own 

fortunes. 
MjT  wife,  thou  say*st,  is  jealous  I  am  too 
Familiar  with  tbe  dutcbess. 

Grac,  And  incensM     • 
For  her  commitment  in  her  brother's  absence; 
AihI  hj  her  mother's  anger  is  spurred  on     • 
To  make  discovery  of  it. 
Fran.  I  thank  tb^  care,   and  will   deserve 
this  secret, 
hi  making  thee  acquainted  with  a  greater, 
Aod  of  more  moment     I  delight  in  change 
And  sweet  variety;  that's  my  heaven  on  earth. 
For  which  I  love  life  only.     I  coqfess, 
Mr  wife  pleas'd  me  a  day;  the  dutches,  two 
(And  yet  I  must  not  say  I  have  en  joy 'd  her) ; 
B«l  now  I  care  for  neither:  therefore,  Grac- 

cho,  ^ 

So  ^  I  am  from  stopping  Mariana 
In  making  her  complamt,  that  I  desire  thee 
To  nrge  ner  to  it. 

Grac,  That  nnay  prove  'your  ruin : 
Tbe  dnke  already  being,  as  'tis  reported. 
Doubtful  she  hath  play  d  false. 

Fran,  There  thou  art  cozen'd; 
His  dotage,  like  an  ague,  keeps  his  course, 
.\nd  now  'tis  strongly    on  him.      But  I  \os^ 

time; 
And  therefore  know,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no, 
Tlien  art  to  be  my  instrument;   and,  in  spite 
Of  tbe  old  saw,  tbat  says,  <*It  is  not  safe 

00  any  terms  to  trust  a  man  that's  wrong'd," 

1  dare  thee  to  be  false. 
Grac.  This  is  a  language. 

My  lord,  1  understand  not. 

Fran,  You  tbought,  sirrah, 
To  put  a  trick  on  me,  for  the  relation 
Of  what  I  knew  before;   and,  having  won 
Some  weighty  secret  from  me,  in  revenge 
To  play  Uie   traitor.    Know,  thou  wretched 

thing, 
Bj  my  command  thou  wert  whipt;  and  every 

day 
ni  have  thee  freshly  tortured,  if  thou  miss 
In  the  least  charge  that  I  impose  upon  thee. 
Tboogh  wbat  I   speak,   for  the  most  part,  is 

true; 
^3y,  grant  thou  badst  a  thousand  witnesses 
To  be  depos'd  they  heard  it,  'tis  in  me, 
With  one  word,  such  is  Sforxa's  confidence 
Of  my  fidelity  not  to  be  shaken, 
To  make  all  Toid,  and  ruin  my  accusers. 
TWrcibre  look  to't;  bring  my  wife  hotly  on 
To  accuse  mc  to  the  duke — I  have  an  end  in't — 
Or  think  what  'tis  makes  man  most  miserable, 
And  that  shall  fall  upon  thee.    Thou   wert  a 

fool 
To  hope,  by  being  acquainted  with  my  courses, 
^  curb  and  awe  me ;  or  that  I  should  live 
Hif  slave,  as  thou  didst  saucily  divine: 
lor  prying  in  my  counsels,  still  Ifve  mine. 

[Exit. 
Orae.  I  am  caught  on  both  sides.    This  'tis 

for  a  puisne 


In  policy's  roguish  school,   to  try  conclusions 
With  one  that  hath  commenc'd,  and  gone  out 

doctor* 
If  I  discover  what  but  now  he  bragg'd  of, 
I  shall  not  be  believ'd:  if  I  fall  off 
From  him,  his  threats  and  actions  go  together! 
And  there's  no  hope  of  safety.    Till  I  get 
A  plummet  that  may  sound  his  deepest  counsels, 
I  must  obey  and  serve  him.     "Want  of  skill 
Now  makes  me  play  the  rogue  against  my  will. 

[Exii. 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment  in  the  Castle» 

Enter  Marcelia,  Tiberio,  Stephano,  imd 

Gentfetvoman, 

Marc.  Command   me  from  his  sight,  and 

with  such  scorn 
As  he  would  rate  his  slave! 

Tib.  'Twas  in  his  fury. 

St^h*  And  he  repents  it,  madam. 

Marc,  Was  I  bom 
To  observe  his  humours?  or,' because  h^  dotes. 
Must  I  run  mad  ? 

Tib,  He  hath  paid  the  forfeit 
Of  bis  offence,  Pm  sure,  with  such  a  sorrow, 
As  if  it  had  been  greater,  «would  deserve 
A  full  remission. 

Marc,  Why,  perhaps,  he  hath  it; 
And  I  stand  inore  afflicted  for  his  absence. 
Than  he  can  be  for  mine:  so,  pray  you,   tell 

him. 
But  till  I  have  digested  some  sad  thoughts, 
And  reconcil'd  passions  that,  are  at  war 
W"ithin  myself,  1  purpose  to  be  private: 
And  have  you  care,  unless.it  be  Francisco, 
That  no  man  he  admitted. 

[Exii  Gentlewoman, 

Tib.  How!  Francisco? 

Enter  Francisco. 

Steph,  Here  he  c^mes. 
Is  this  her  privacy! 
This  may  go  to  the  duke. 

[Exeunt  Tib*  and  Steph. 

Marc*  Your  face  is  full 
Of  fears  and  doubts :  the  reason ! 

Fran,  O,  best  madam. 
They  are  not  counterfeit  The  duke,  the  duke, 
I  more  than  fear,  hath  found  tbat  I  am  guilty. 

Marc,  By  my  unspotted  honour,  not  from  me  ; 
Nor  have  i  with  him  chang'd  one  syllable, 
Since  bis  return,  but  what  you  heard. 

Fran.  Yet  malice 
Is  eagle-ey'd,  and  would  see  tbat  which  is  not; 
And  jealousy's  too  apt  to  build  upon 
Unsure  foundations. 

Marc,  Jealousy ! 

Fran,  It  takes.  [Aside* 

Marc,  Who  dares  hut  only  think  I  can  be 

tainted  ?  / 

But  for  him,  though  almost  on  certain  proof. 
To  give  it  hearing,  pot  belief,  deserves 
My  nal6  for  ever. 

Fran,  Whether  grounded  on 
Your  noble,  yet  chaste  favours,    shewn   unto 

me; 
Or  her  imprisonment,  for  her'  contempt 
To  you,  by  my  command,  my  frantic  wife 
Hath  put  it  in  bis  head. 

Marc.  'Have  I  then  liv'd 
So  long,  now  to  be  doubted  ?  Are  my  favours 
The  themes  of  her  discourse  ?  or  *what  I  do. 
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That  never  trod  in  a  saspected  path, 
Subject  to  base  construction?  Be  undaunted^ 
For  now,  as  of  a  creature  that  is  mine, 
I  rise  up  your  protectress:  all  the  grace 
I  hitherto  oaTe  done  you,  was  bestowed 
With  a  shut  hand ;  it  shall  be  now  more  free. 
Open,  and  liberaL    But  let  it  not. 
Though  counterfeited  to  the  life»  teach  you 
To  nourish  saucy  hopes. 

Fran.  May  I- be  accursM, 
When  I  prove  such  a  monster! 

Marc,  I  will  stand  then 
Between  you  and  all  danger.    He  shall  know, 
Suspicion  overturns  what  confidence  builds; 
Ana  he  that  dares  but  doubt  when  there^s  no 

ground, 
Is  neither  to  himself  nor  others  sound.  [Exit 

Fran.  So,  let  it  work!  Her  goodness,  that 

denied 
My  service,  branded  with  the  name  of  lust 
Shall  now  destroy  itself;  and  she  shall  fina, 
W^hen  he*s  a  suitor,  that  brings  cuqning  armM 
VVith  power  to  be  his  advocates,  the  denial 
Is  a  disease  as  killing  as  the  plague. 
And  chastity  a  clue  that  leads  to  death. 
Hold  but  thy  nature,  duke,  and  be  but  rash 
And  violent  enough,  and  then  at  leisure 
Repent;  I  care  not 

And  let  my  plots  produce  this  loi|gM-for  birth, 
In  my  revenge  I  na^e  my  heaven  on  earth. 

[£xiL 

Scene  llL-^jinoiher  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Ludovico   Sforza,  Pesca&a,  Juuo, 

and  GiovANM. 

Pes.  You  promisM  to  be  merry. 

Julio.  There  are  pleasures, 
And  of  all  kinds,  to  entertain  the  time. 

Gio.  Your  excellence  vouchsafing   to  make 

choice 
Of  that  which  best  affects « you. 

Sfor.  Hold  your  prating. 
Learn  manners  too ;  you  are  rude. 

Pes.  I  must  borrow 
The  privilege  of  a  friend,  and  will ;  or  else 
I  am,  like  Uicse,  a  servant;    or,  what's  worse, 
A  parasite  to  the  sorrow  Sforsa  worships 
In  spite  of  reason. 

Sfor.  Pray  you,  use  your  freedom; 
And  so  far,  if  you  please,,  allow  me  mine. 
To  hear  you  only;  not  to  be  compelled 
To  take  your  moral  potions.    I  am  a  man, 
And,  though  philosopny,   your  mbtress,  rage 

forH, 
Now  I  have  cause  to  grieve,  I  must  be  sad ; 
And  I  dare  show  it  % 

Pes.  Would  it  were  bestowM 
Upon  a  worthier  subject! 

Sfor.  Take  heed,  friend. 
You  rub   a   sore,  whose  pain  will  make   me 

mad; 
And  I  shall  then  forget  myself  and  you. 
Lance  it  no  further. 

Pes,  Have  you  stood  the  shock 
Of  thousand  enemies,  and   outfacM  the  anger 
Of  a  great  emperor,  that  vow'd  your  ruin, 
Though  by  a  desperate,  a  glorious  way. 
That  had  no  precedent? 
Have  you  given  proof,   to  this  hour  of  your 

life, 
Prosperity,  that  searches  the  best  temper, 
Could  never  puff  you  up,  nor  adverse  fate 


Deject  your  valour?  Shall,  f  say,  these-  virtues. 
So  many  and  so  various  trials  of 
Your  constant  mind,  be  buried  in  the  frown 
(To  please  you,  I  will  say  so)  of  a  fair  woman  t 
— Yet  I  have  seen  her  equals. 

Sfor.  Good  Pescara, 
This  language  in  another  were  profane ; 
In  you  it  is  unmannerly.    Her  equal! 
I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  tell  you  plainly 

iTo  all  men  else  nxy  sword  should  make  reply), 
ler  goodness  does  disdain  comparison, 
And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel. 
Pes,  WeD,  sir,  I'll  not  cross  you, 
Nor  labour  to  diminish  your  esteem'. 
Hereafter,  of  her. 

Enfer  Tiberio  imd  Stbphano. 

Sfor.  O!  YOU  are  weH  returnM; 
Say,  am  I  blesi?  hath  she  vouchsafM  to  hear 

you? 
Is  there  hope  lefl  that  she  mar  be  appeasM? 

Tib,  She,  sir,  yet  is  frowara. 
And  desires  respite,  and  some  privacy. 

Steph,  She  was  harsh  at  first;  but,   ere  we 
'  parted,  seemM  not 

Implacable.  « 

^for.  There's  comfort  yet:  Pll  ply  her 
Each  hour  with  new   ambassadors    of  more 

honours, 
Titles,  and  eminence:  my  second  self, 
Francisco,  shall  solicit  her. 

Steph.  That  a  wise  man, 
And  what  is  more,  a  prince   that  may   com- 
mand. 
Should  sue  thus  poorly,  and  treat  with  his  wife. 
As  she  were  a  victorious  enemy. 

Sfor.  What  is  that  you  mutter? 
rU  have  thy  thoughts. 

Steph.  Vou  shall.     You  are  too  fond. 
And  feed  a  pride  that's  swoln  too  big  already*. 
And  surfeits  with  observance. 

Sfor.  O  my  patience! 
My  vassal  speak  thus? 

Steph.  Let  my  head  answer  it, 
If  I  offend.    She,  that  you  think  a  saint, 
I  fear,  may  play  the  devil. 

Pes.  Well  said,  old  fellow.  [Aside., 

Steph,  And  he  that  hath  so  long  engrossed 

your  favours. 
Though    to    be    nam'd    with    revVence,    lord 

Francisco, 
Who,  as  you  purpose,  shall  solicit  for  ^rou, 
I  think's  too  near  her. 

[Sfor,  lays  his  Hand  on  his  Sa^ord, 

Pes.  Hold,  sir!  this  is  madness. 

Steph.  It  may  be  they  confer   of  joining 

lordships ; 
I'm  sure  he's  private  with  her. 

Sfor.  Let  me  go, 
I  scorn  to  touch  him;  he  deserves  my  pity. 
And  not  my  anger.     Dotard!    and  to  be  one 
Is  thy  protection,  else  thou  durst  not  think 
That  lore  to  my  Marcelia  hath  left  room 
In  my  full  heart  for  any  jealous  thought:^ 
I  could  smile  to  think,  wnat  wretched  things 

they  are. 
That  dare  be  jealous. 

Tib.  This  is  a  confidence 
Beyond  example. 

Enter  Isabella,  and  Mariaka. 
Sfor.  If  you  come 
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To  bnog  me  comfort,  say  tliat  you  hkirt  made 
U]r  peace  with  my  Marcelia. 
IsA  I  bad  rather 
'  IVait  CD  jou  to  your.  funeraL  '^ 

S/or,  You  are  my  mother; 
Oti  bj  ber  life,  you  were  dead  else* 

Marh  Would  you  were, 
To  your  dishouour !  Here  your  mother  was 
Committed  by  yqu^  5enrant>(for  1  scorn  ^ 
To  call  bim  husband)^  and  myself,  your  sister, 
If  that  jou  dare  rememher  such  a  name, 
Mew^d  np,  to  make  the  way  open  and  free 
For  tbe  adultress;    I  am  unwilling 
To  say,  a  part  of  Sforza.  ^ 

S/or,  She  hath  blasphemM,  and  by  our  law 

must  die. 
Isa*  BiaspfaemM!  for  giving  a  false  woman 

her  true  name*. 
S/or.  O  hell,  what  do  I  suffer? 
i&ri.  Or  is  it  treason 
For  me,  that  am  a  subject,  to  endcaTonr 
To  sate  tbe  honour  of  the  duke,  and  that 
He  sliould  not*  be  a  wittol'  on  record  ? 

Sfor,  Some  proof,  vile  creature  I 
Or  tboa  hast  spoke  thy  last     ^ 

Mori  The  public  fame, 
11ipirk>urly  priTafe  meetinjn;  and,  e*en  now, 
WUa,  under  a  pretence  of  grief  or  anger, 
Im  are  denied  the  joys  due  to  a  husband. 
And  made  a  stranger  to  her,  at  all  times 
Tlie  door  stands  open  to  him. 

S/or,  O  the  malice 
.Aad  envy  q€  bate  women !    Wretches !    you 

have  raisM 
A  monumental,  trophy  to  her.     I*m  so  far 
From  giving  credit  to  you,  this  would  teach  me 
More  to  admire  and  serve  her.     You  are  not 

worthy 
To  M  as  sacrifices  to  appease  her ; 
And  therefore   live  till  your  own  envy  hurst 

you. 
Isa*  All  is  in  vain ;   he  is  not  to  be  movM. 
Mori.  She  has  bcwitchM  him. 
Pes.  ^is'so  past  belief. 
To  me  it  shows  a  fable. 


EiUtr  F&ANCiSCO,   speaking    to  a  Servant 

ivUhin. 

Fran,  On  thy  life, 
IVovide  my  horses,  and  without  the  port 
With  care  attend  me. 
.  Sero,  ^wiihin]^  1  shall,  my  lord. 

Fran.  (Great  su*, 
I  would  impart, 

Pieaae  you  to  lend  your  ear,  a  weighty  secret, 
1  am  in  labonr  to  deliver  to  you. 
Sfor*  All  leave  the  room. 

\Exeunt  Isa,  and  Mari.'\ 
Excuse  mft,  good  Pescara, 
Ere  lonft  I  will^wait  on  you. 

Pet.  You  speak,  sir, 
Tbe  language  I  should  use.  [Exit, 

Sfor,  Be  within' call, 
Penans  we  may  have  use  of  you* 
W^e  shall,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Tiherio  and  Stephana, 
Sfor,  S^J  on,  my  comfort! 
Fran*  Comfort  ^  no,  your  torment, 
for  so  my  fate  appoints  me.    I  could  curse 
Tbe  hour  that  gave  me  being. 
Sfor*  What  new  monsters 
Of  tttteiy  stand  ready  to  devour  me? 


X.et  them  at  once  dispatch  me. 

Fran.  Draw  your  sword  thei^ 
And,    as  you   wish  your  own  peace,   quickly 

kiU  me ; 
Consider  not,  but  do  it. 

«5?/ar. .Art  thou  mad? 

Frfin,  Would  from  my  youth  a  loathsome 

leprosy 
Had  run  upon  this  face,  or  that  my  breath 
Had  been  infectious,  and  so  made  me  shunnM 
Of  all  societies!  Curs*d  be  he  that  taught  me 
Discourse  or  manners,  or  lent  any  grace 
That^  makes  the  owner  pleasing  in  the  eye 
Of  wanton  woman !  > 

Sfor,  I  am  on  the  rack! 
Dissolve  this  doubtful  riddle. 

Fran,  That  I  alone. 
Of  all  mankind,  that  stand  most  hound  to  love 

you. 
And  study  your  content,  should  he  appointed, 
Not  by  my  will^  hut  forcM  by  cruel  fate. 
To  be  your  greatest  enemy!  Not  to  hold  you 
In  this  amatement  longer,  in  a  word, 
Your  dutchess^  loves  me. 

Sfor.  Loves  the<*! 

Fran.  Is  mad  for  me — 
Pursues  me  hourly. 

Sfor,  Oh! 

Fran,  And  from  hence  grew 
Her  late  neglect  of  you. 

Sfor.  O  women!  women! 

Fran,  1  labourM  to  divert  her  by  persuasion. 
Then  \trgM  your  much  love  to  'her,    and  the 

'    danger ; 
Denied  her  and  with  scorn.  ' 

Sfor.  'Twas  like  thyself* 

Fran.  But  when  I  saw  her  smile^  then  heard 

her  say, 
Your  love  and  extreme  dotage,  as  a  cloak. 
Should  cover  our  embraces,   and  your  power 
Fright  others  from  suspicion ;    and  all  favours 
That  should  preserve  her  in  her  innocence, 
By  lust  inverted  to  be  us^  as  bawds; 
I  could  not  but  in  duty  (though  I  know 
That  the  relation  kills  in  you  all  hope 
Of  peace  hereafter,  and  in  me  Hwill  show 
Botn  base  and  poor  to  rise  up  her  actuser) 
Freely  discover  iu  ' 

Sfor,  Eternal  plagues 
Pursue  and  overtake  her!    But,  like  a  village 


nurse. 


Stand  I  now  cursing  and  considering^,  when 
The  tamest  fool   would    do.    '  Witbm   there! 

Stepbano, 
Tiberio,  and  the  rest!  I  will  be  sudden, 
And  she  shall  know  and  feel,  love  in  extrem«^s 
AbusM,  knows  no  degree  in  hate. 

Re-enter  Tiberio  and  Stephano. 

Tib,  My  lor* 
•  Sfor.    Go  to   the   chamber  of  that  wicked 

woman — 
Steph,  "Vyhal  wicked  woman,  sir? 
Sfor,  The  devil,  my  wife. 
Fprce  a  rude  entry;  drag  her  hither; 
And  know  no  pity:  any  gentle  usage 
To  her  will  call  on  cruelly  from  me, 
To  such  as  show  it.     Stand  you  staring!  Go, 
Put  my  will, in  act 

[Exeunt  Tiberio  and  Stephana. 
Since  she  dares  damnation, 
ril  he  a  fury  to  her. 
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Fran.  Yet,  great  air, 
'    Exceed  not  in  your  fuiy;  she*s  yet  guilty 
Only  in  ber  intent 

Sjor.  Intent,  Fran<;ijco! 
It  iots  include  all  fact;  and  I  might  sooner 
•  Be  won  to  pardon  treason  to  my  crvvm, 
Or  one  that  kilPd  my  father. 

Fran,  You  are  wise, 
And  know  what*s  best  to  do:  yet,  ^you  please, 

?o  proYe  hef  temper  to  the.bergbt,  say  only 
bat  I  ^m  dead,  and  then  observe  how  far 
She*ll  be  transported.    FU  remore  a  little. 
But  be  within  your  calL   Now  to  the  upshot! 
Howe'er^  Til  shift  for  one.    \Aside,  and  exiL 

Re-enter  Tiberio,    StephanO|    €tnd  Guard, 

with  Ma&ceua. 

Marc.  Where  is  this  monster. 
This  walking  tree  of  jealousy?  Are  you  here? 
Is  it  by  your  commandment  or  allowance, 
I  am  thus  basely  us*d?  Which  of  my  virtues, 
My  labours,  services,  and  cares  to  please  you. 
Invites  this  barbarous  course?  Dare  y6u  look 

on  me 
Without  a  seal  of  shame  ? 

Sfor,  Impudence, 
How  ugly  thou  appear*st  bow!  Thy  intent 
To  be  a  wanton,  leaves  thee  not  blood  enough 
•  To  make   an  honest  blulh:    what  had  the  act 

done  ? 
Marc,    RetumM   thee   the   dishonour   thou 

desenr*st. 
Sfor.    Your   chosen  favourite,   your  woo'd 

Francisco, 
Has  dearly  paid  forH ;  for,  wretch !  know,  he^s 

dead, 
And  by  fny  hand. 

Marc.  Thou  hast  kiilM  then, 
A  man  I  do  profess  I  lovM;  a  man 
For  whom  a  thousand  queens  might  well  be 

rivals. 
But  he,  I  speak  it  to  thy  teeth,  that  dares  be 
A  jealous  fool,  dares  be  a  rourderery 
And  knows  no  end  in  mischief. 

Sfor.  I  begin  now 
In  this  my  justice.  \Stah*  her. 

Marc.  Oh!  I  have  fooPd  myself" 
Into  my  grave,  and  only  grieve  Itxp  that 
W^hich,   wh^n  you  know  youVe  slain  an  in- 
nocent, 
You  needs  must  suffer.^ 

Sfor.  An  innocent!  Let  one 
Call  in  Francisco;  for  he  lives,  vile  creature, 

\Kxit  Stephaho, 
^  To  justify  thy  falsehood. 
With  wanton  flatteries  thou  hast  tempted  him. 

Re-enter  Stbpqano. 

Sieph.  Seignior  Francisco,  sir,  buk  even  now 
Took  horse  without  the  porfe. 

Marc.  We  are  both  abused, 
And  both  by  him  undone.  Stay,  death,  a  little, 
Till  I  have  clearM  me  to  my  lord,  and  then 
I  willingly  obey  thee.     O  my  Sforza! 
Francisco  was  not  tempted,   but  the  tempter; 
And,    as   he  thought  to  win  me,   show*a  the 

warrant 
That   you  sign*d   for   my   death.    But,   being 

contemned,  .    , 

Upon  his  knees  with  tears  he  did  befeech  me. 
Not  to  reveal  it:    I,  sofi-hearted  foof. 
Judging  his  penitence  true,  was  won  unto  it: 


Inideed,  the  unkindnest  to  be  aentencM  by  you, 
Before  that  I  was  guilty  in  a  thought, 
Made  me  put  on  a  seeming  anger  towards  you, 
And  now— behold  the  issue!   As  I  do,  ( 

May  heaven  forgive  you !  [^Dies. 

Sjfor.  Then  I  believe  thee; 
Believe  thee  innocent  too. 

Tib,  Her  tweet  soul  has  left 
Her  beaiiteous  prison. 

•Steph.  Look  to  the  duke;  he  stands 
As  if  he  wanted  motion. 

Tib.  Grief  hath  stopped 
The  organ  of  his  speech. 

Sfor.  O  njy  heart-strings!  [Exeunt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — The  Milanese.     ^  Room  in  Er> 

GSNiA^s  House. 

Enter  Francisco  and  Euqihu. 
Fran.  Why,  couldst'thou  think,  Eugenia, 

that  rewards, 
Graces,  or  favours,  though  strewed  thick  upon 

me, 
Could  ever  bribe  roe  to  forget  mine  honour? 
Or  that  I  tamely  would  set  down,  before 
I  had  dried  these  eytSf  still  wet  with  showers 

of^  tears 
By  the  fire  of  my  revenge  ?  Look  up,  my  dearest  I 
For  that  proud    fair,    that  thief-Jike,    steppM 

l|etween 
Thy  promisM  hopes,  and  robbM  thee  of  a  fortune 
Almost  in  thy  possession,  hath  found, 
W^ith  horrid  proof^  his  love  she  thought  her 

glory,    . 
But  hastened  her  sad  ruin. 

Eug^,  Do  not  flatter 
A  grief  that  is  beneath  it;  for,  however 
The  credulous  duke  tome  prov*d  false  and  cruel. 
It  is  impossible  he  could  he  wrought  on  . 
So  to  serve  her. 

Fran.  Such  indeed,  I  grant, 
The  stream  of  his  affection  was,  and  ran, 


iLove  banishM  from  his  heart),  to  fill  the  room : 
n  a  woi'd,  know  ihe  fair  Marcelia*s  dead. 

Eu(^.  Dead! 

Fran.  And  by  Sfona^s  hand.    Does  it  Dot 

move  you? 
How  coldly  you  receive.it!  I  expected 
The  mere  relation  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
Borne  proudly  on  the  wings  of  sweet  revenge. 
Would  have  callM  on  a  sacrifice  of  thanks. 
You  entertain  it  with  a  look,  as  if 
You  wishM  it  were  undone. 

Eug.  Indeed  I  do: 
For  if  my  sorrows  could  receive  addition, 
Her  sad  fate  would  increase,  not  lessen  them. 
She  never  injurM  me. 
■  Fran.  Have  you  then  no^gaU, 
Anger,  or  spleen,  familiar  to  your  sex? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  you  could  see 
Another  to  possess  what  was  your  due. 
And  not  grow  pale  with  envy? 

Eug.  Yes,  ofjiim 
That  did  deceive  roe.  There*s  no  passion,  thz^t 
A  roaid  so  injurM  ever  could  partake  of. 
But  I  have  dearly  sufierVl.   These  three  years. 
In  my  desire  and  labour  of  revenge, 
Trusted'  to  you,  I  have  endurM  the  throes 


Scnmm  1.2.] 

Of  teemiflg^  women  ^  and  will  bisard  all 
Fate  can  inflict  on  me,  but  I  yiU  reach 
^iij  heart,  false  Slona! 
^  rran.  StiU  mine  own,  and  dearer! 
And  jet  in  this  you  but  pour  oil  on  fire, 
And  ofler  jour  assistance  where  it  needs  not: 
And   that  jou  may  perceive  I  laj  not  fallow, 
But  had  your  wrongs  stamped  deeply   on  my 

heart, 
I  did  beein  his  tragedy  in  her  death. 
To  whi<£  it  serT*d  as  prologue,  and  will  make 
A  memorable  story  of  your  fortunes 
In  my  assured  revenge:  only,  best  sister. 
Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  performance, 
By  your  rash  undertaking:  we  will  be 
As  sudden  as  you  could  wish. 

Eug,  Upon  those  terms 
I  yield  myself  and  cause,  to  be  disposM  ot 
As  you  think  fit. 

Enter  a  ServanL 

Fran,  Thy  purpose  ? 

Sere.  There's  one  Graccho, 
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That  foUow'd  you,  it  seems,  upon  the  track, 
Since  you  left  Milan,  that^s  importunate 
I  0        To  kate  access,  and  will  not  be  denied ; 
I  His  bste,  he  says,  concerns  you. 

^L         Fran,  Bring  him  to  roe.       [Exit  Servcuit, 
wC     Though  he  hath  laid  an  ambush  for  my  life. 
Or  apprehension,  yet  I  will  prevent  him, 
And  work  mine  own  ends  out.  u 

Enter  Graccbo. 

Grac.  Now  for  my  whipping  I 
And  if  I  now  outstrip  him  not,  and  catch  him, 
ni  svrear  there  are  worms  in  my  brains. 

[Aside, 

F'ran.  Now,  my  good  Graccfao!     • 
We  meet  as  'twere  by  miracle. 
Be  brief;  what  brought  thee  hither? 

Grac,  Love  and  duW, 
And  vigilance  in  me  for  my  lord's  saft^ty. 
Toa    are   a    condemned    man,    pursued    and 

sought  for. 
And  J'our  head  rated  at  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  him  thai  brings  it. 

Frttn,  Very  goodl. 

Griac,  All  passengers 
Are  intercepted,  and  your  picture  sent 
To  every  state  confederate  with  Milan: 
It  is  impossible  you  should  escape 
Their  carious  search. 

Etig.  Why,  let  us  then  turn  Uomans. 
And,    falling  by   our  ovm  hands,   mock  their 

threats. 

Fran.  Twould  show  nobly: 
But  that  the  honour  of  our  full  revenge 
Wece  lost  in  the  rash  action.     No,  Eugenia, 
Graccho   is   wise;     my    friend    too,    not  luy 

servant ; 
And  1  dare  trust  him  with  my  la|est  secret 
We  would,  and  thou  must  help  us  to  perfonn  it, 
First  kill  the  duke — then,  fall  what  C2^n  upon  us! 
For  iojories  are  writ  in  brass,   kind  Graccho, 
And  not  to  he  forgotten; 

Gntc,  He  instructs  "me 
What  I  should  do.  ,    '  [Aside. 

Fran.  What's  that? 

Grac.  I  labour  with 
A  strong  desire  to  assist  you  with  my  service; 
And  new  I  am  deliver'd  of  it, 

Frma^  I  told  yon. 


Speak,  my  oraculous  Graccho. 

Grac,  I* have  heard,  sir, 
Of  men  in  debt  that,  laid  for  by  their  creditors, 
In  all  such  places  where  it  coidd  be  thought 
They  woula  take  shelter,   chose  for  sanctuary 
Their  lodgings  underneath  their  creditors'  noses ; 
Confident   that   there    they    never    should    be 

sought  A>r. 

Fran.  Bitt  what  infer  you  from  it? 

Grac.  This,  my  lord ; 
That  since  all  ways  of  your  escape  arf!  stopped. 
In  Milan  only,  or,  what's  more,  in  the  court. 
Whither  it  is  presum'd  you  dare  not  come, 
Conceal'd  in  some  disguise,  you  may  live  safe. 

Fran.  And  not  to  be  discovcr'd? 

Grac.  But  by  myself. 

Fran.  By  thee?  Alas!  I  know  thee  honest, 

Graccho, 
And  I  will  put  thy  counsel  into  act, 
And  suddenly.    Yet,  not  to  be  ungrateful 
For  all  thy  loving  travail  to  preserve  me, 
What  bloody  end  soe'er  my  stars  appoint. 
Thou  shalt  be   safe,  j^ood   Graccho. — Who's 

within  there? 

Grac*  In  the  devil's  name,  what  means  he? 

[Aside. 

Enter  Serponts, 

Fran.  Take  my  friend 
Into  your  custody,  and  bind  him  fast: 
I  would  not  pai^  with  him. 
.  Gr€^.  My  good  lord! 
Fran.  Dispatch: 
Tis    for    yoiir   good,    to    keep    you    honest, 

Graccho: 
I  would  not  have  ten  thousand  ducats  tempt 

you 
To  play  the  traitor.     Why,  thou  fool! 
I   can  look  through   and  through    theo!    thy 

intents 
Appear  to  me  as  written  in  thj  forehead, 
In  plain  and  easy  characters:   and,  but  that 
I  scorn   a  slave's  base  blood  should  rust  that 

sword 
That  from  a  prince  expects  a  scarlet  die. 
Thou  now  wert  dead.     Away  with  him! 
I  will  not  hear  a  syllable. 

[Exet^nt  Servants,  with  Graccho. 
We  must  trust 
Ourselves,    Eugenia;    and   though    we    make 

use  of 
The  counsel  of  our  servants,  that  oil  spent. 
Like  snuffs  that  do  offend,  we  tread  them  out 
But   now   to    our  last  scene,    which  we'll  so 

carry,  / 

That  few  shall  understand  hbw  'twas  begun,  ^ 
Till  all,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  'tis  done. 

,         \Exeunt, 

Scene  IL-Mil^n.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Pbsckka,  Tmerio,  and  Stephano. 

P^s.  The  like  was  never  read  of. 

Steph.  But  that  melancholy  should  work 
So  far  upon  a  roan,  as 'to  compel  him 
To  'court  a  thing  that  has  nor  sense  nor  being. 
Is  unto  me  a  miracle. 

Pes.  Troth,  I'll  tell  you, 
And  briefly  as  I  can,  by  what  deffrces 
He  fell  into  this  madness.  When,  by  llie  care 
Of  his  physicians,  he  was  brought  to  life, 
He  caird  for  fair  Marcelia.  and  being  told 
That  she  was  dead,  he  broke  forth  in  extremes 
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[Act  V, 


(I  would  not  saj  blaspbeniM);  then4t  came 

Into  bis  fancy  that  she  wa^  acci^s^ci 

By  his  mother  and  hi^  sister;  thrice  he  cursM 

»  them, 

And  thrice  his  despVate  hand  was  on  his  sword 
'Fhave  kilfd  them  both ;  hut  they  restrained  him ; 
When  wisely  his  physicians,  looking  on 
The*dutchess's  wound,  to  stay  his  ready  hand, 
Cried  out,  it  was  not  mortal.      ^ 

Tib,  'Twas  well  thought  on. 

Pes.  He,  easily  helieving  what  he  wish*d, 
Fell  prostrate  at  the  doctors^  feet,    and  swore, 
Provided  they  recoverM  her,  he  would  li\e 
A    private    man,    and    they  should  share  his 

dukedom. 

Sfor,  \iVill^in\  Support  her  gently. 

Pes,  ^!0w  be' your  own  witnesses; 
I  am  prevented. 

£>i/^r  Luootico3forza,  Isabella,  Mariana, 
Doctors,  and  Servcmts,   with  the  Bodjr 
'    of  iMarcelja. 

S/or,  Carefully,  I  beseech  you. 
Wow  pale  and  wan  she  looks !  O  pardon  me, 
That  1  presume,  dyed  o^er  with  bloody  guilt, 
To   toi|ch   this   snow-white^  hand.     How   cold 

it  \s\ 
*       This  once  was  Cupid^s  fire-brand,  and  still 
•Tis  so  to  me.  How  slow  her  pulses  beat  loo! 
Yet  in  this  temper  she  is  all  perfection. 

Mart,  is  not  this  strange? 

Isa    Oh!  cross  him  not,  dear  daughter, 

Enter  a  Seroanf,  and  whimpers  PeS€ABA» 

Pes,  With  me?  What  is  he? 

Sero,  He  has  a  strange  aspect; 
A  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  physician 
By  his  profession,  as  hf  says;   who,  hearing 
Of  the  duke*s  frenzy,  on  the  forfeit  of 
Ills  life,  will  undertake  to  render  him 
Perfect  in  every  part.  \Apart, 

Pes,  Bring  me  to  him. 
As  I  find  cause,  1^1  do. 

\AparL  Exeunt  Pescara  and  Servants, 

Sfor,  How  sound  she  sleeps! 
Heaven  keep  her  from  a  lethargy!    How.long 
/But  answer  me  with  comfort,  1  beseech  you) 
Does  your  judgment  tell  Vou  that   her  sleep 

•  will  last? 

1  Doc,  We  have  given  her,  sir,' 
A  sleepy  potion,  that  will  hold  her  long; 
That  she  may  be  less  sensible   of  the  torment 
The   searching  of  her  wound  will  put  her  to. 

Sfor,  I  am  patient. 
OTou  see  I  do  not  rage,  but  wait  your  pleasure. 
yVh^t  do  you  think  she  dreams  of  now?  for 

sure, 
AHhbugh  her  J^ody^s  organs  are  bound  fast. 
Her  fancy  cannot  slumber. 

1  Doc,  That,  sir,  looks  on   - 
Your  sorrow  for  ydiir  late  rash  act,  and, pre- 
pares 
To  meet  the  free  confession  of  your  guQt 
W^ith  a  glad  pardon. 

Sfor.  5he  was  ever  kind. 
Let  her  behold  me  in  a  pleasing  dream 

t  Kneels, 
^^  at  duty 

In  me  is  not  sufficient);  let  heiv  see  me 
Compel  my  mother,  frorn  whom  I  took  life. 
And  this  my  sister,  partner  of  my  being, 
To  bow  thus  low  unto  her: 


Bite  your  tosses,  vile  creatures, ' 
And  let  yourunward  horror  fright  your  souls. 
For  having  beyed  that  pureness.  » 

A%d  for  that  do^,  Francisco,  that  seduc*d  m5, 
ril  follow  him  t6i^ell,  but  1  will  find  him, 
And  there   live  a  l^rth  fury  to  torment  him. 
Then,   for    this   cursed    hand   and    arm,    that 

guided 
The  wicked  steel,  Fll  hare  them,<  joint  by  joint, 
V\^ith  burnine^  irons  searM  off,  which  I  will  eat, 
I  being  a  vulture  fit  to  taste  such  carrion. 
Lastly — 

1  Doc,  You  are  too  loud,  sir;  you  disturb 
Her  sweet  repose. 

Sfor,  I  am  hushM. 

1  Doc,  He^s  past  hope:   we   can  no  longer 

cover  the  imposture. 

Re-enter  VESCKKkf  m'iV^  Fraivcisco,  as  a  Jew 
Doctor,  cmd  Eugenia,   disguised, 

Fran.  I  am  no  god,  sir. 
To*  give  a  new  life  to  her;-  yet  PU  hazard 
My  head,  FII  work  the  senseless  trunk  I*  appear 
To  him  as  iVhad  got  a  second  being. 

Pes.  Do  but  this. 
Till  wc  use  means  to  win  upon  h\s  passions, 
Tendure   to  hear  she*s  dead  with  some  small 

patience. 
And  make  thy  own  reward. 
^  Fran.  The  art  I  use 
Admits- no  looker  on:  I  only  ask 
The  fourth  part  of  an  hour,  to  perfect  that 
1  boldly  undertake. .  Therefore  command, ' 
That  instantly  my  pupil  and  myself 
Have  leave  to  make  a  trial  of  our  skill 
Alone  and  undisturbed. 

Pes.  About  it  straight.        -{Ejcit  Eugenia, 

Sfor.  What  stranger^s  thisr 

Pes.  Look  up  sirj  cheerfully; 
Comfort  in  him  flows  strongly  to  yon.  < 

Sfor.    Comfort !    from   Whence    came    that 

sound? 

Pes,  He  is  a  man  that  can  do  wonders. 

[Beckons  Francisco.  E,xit  Francisco* 
Do  not  hinder  * 

The  dulchess^s  wish^l  recovery,  to  inqui^ 
Or  what  he  is,  or  to  give  thanks  ;^but  leave  him 
To  work  this  miracle. 

Sfor.  Sure  'tis  my  good  angel. 
I  do  obey  in  all  thm^s.    J^e  it  death 
For  any  to  disturb  him,  or  come  near, 
Till  he  be  pleasM  to  call  us.    O  be  prosperous. 
And  make  a  duke  thy  bondman,        [Exeunt 

Re-enter  Francisco,    leading  in  Eugenia, 
clothed  as  the  Bodjr  o/"  IVIarcelia- 

Fran,  Tis  my  purpose, 
ril  make  the  door  fast — so— 

Eug.  Ala^!  I  tremble; 
Thus  to  tyrannise   upon,  and  mock  thedeadf 
Is  most  inhuman. 

Fran,  Come  vve  for  revenge, 
And  can  we  think  on  pity  ?  if  to  enjoy 
The  wish'd-for  sacrifice  to  thy  lost  honour, 
Be  in  thy  wavering  thought  a  benefit^ 
Now  art  thou  blest  ' 

Eug,  Ah  me!  what  follows  now? 

Fran.   What,  hut  a  full  conclusion  of  our 

wishes ! 
Look  on  this  flowV,  Eugenia — sudi  a  thing 
As  yonder  corpse,  whose  fatal  robe  you  i9rear. 
Must  the  pale  wretch  he  summoned  to  appear 
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In  tbe  CTim  court  of  .deatb,  wbose  senses  taste 
Tlie  poisonous  powder  scatterM  o'er  its  leaTes,. 
Nov  mark,  that  when  ,witb  rapturous  lust, 
jjaakmg  the  dead  Marcelta  reviy'd, 
Tlie  duke  shall  Gx  his  lips  upofi  thy  hand. 
Hold  fast  the  poisonM  herb,  till  the  fond  fool 
Bu  drunk   his   death-draucht  from  thy  hand 

he  spurned. 
Eug,  I  yield  myself  and  cause  up,  to  he 

disposM 
As  tkou  tfaink'st  fit.  [^Sils  dotvft  (feiled, 

Fran.  Now  to  the  upshot; 
And,  as  it  proves,   applaud  it — My  lord  the 

duke! 
Entfr  whb  joy,  and  see  the  sudden  change. 
Your  servant's  band  bath  wrpught 

Rt-^nier  LuDovico  Sforza  and  the  ResL 

Sfor.  I  liTe  again 
b  ray  full  confidence  that  Marcelia  may 
iVoooance  my  pardon.     Can  she  speak  yet? 

Fran.  No: 
loa  must  not  look  for  all  your  joys  at  once; 
Tbatwiil  ask  longer  time. 
Sfor,  By    all   tne   dues  of  love  I  baye  had 
from  her, 
TUi  land  ^eems  as  it  was  when  first  I  kiss'd  it 

[Kisses  her  Hand, 
Pet,  Tls  "wondrous  strange!' 
Sfor,  This  act  will  bind  e'en  heaven  your 
debtor: 
The  saints  wlli  smile  and  look  -On't 
Oil,  Lcould  ever  feed  upon  this  native 
Sweetness.  , 

[Kisses  her  Hand  again,    "Eugenia 
throws  away  the  Flower,    and 
sobs, 
Siie  wakes!  she  lives!  and  I  am  Jblest  again. 

[She  lifts  up  her  /W/. 
Oh!  horror!  shield  me  from  that  face. 
Fug,  I  can  no  more — thou'rt  ipark'd  for  death. 
Pes:  Treason,  treason! 
Tib*  Call  up  the  guard. 
Fran,  Then  we  are  lost. 
Sfor,  Speak. 
Eug,  This  is— 

Enter  Guard, 

Fran,  Francisco. 

PeB,  Monster  of  men ! 

Frtui,  Give  me  all  attributes 
Of  all  you  can  imagine,  yet  I  glory 
To  be  the  thing  I  was  bom.    I  am  Francisco ; 
Francisco,  that  was  raised  by  you,  and  made 
Tike  minion  of  tbe  time ;  tbe  same  Francisco, 
'Tbat  would  have  us'd  thy  wife  while  she  had  life, 


And  after  breath'd  a  jealousy  upon  thcc. 
As  killing  as  those  damps  that  belch  out  plagues 
When  tne  foundation  of  the  earth  is  shaken : 
I  made  thee  do  a  deed  heaven  will  not  pardon, 
Which  was — to  kill  an  innocent 

Sfor,  Call  forth  the  tortures 
For  all  that  flesh  can  feel. 

Fran,  1  dare  the  worst 
Only,  to  yield  some  reason  to  the  world 
W^by  I  pursu'd  this  course — look  on  this  face, 
Made  old  by  thy  base  falsehood!    'tis  Eugenia, 

Sfor,  Eugenia! 

Fran,  Does  it  start  you,* sir?  my  sister, 
Seduc'd    and  fool'd  by  thee;    but  thou  must 

pay 

The  forfeit   of   thy    falsehood.     Does   it   not 

work  yet? 
Whate'er  becomes  of  me,  which  I  esteem  not. 
Thou  art  mark*d  for  the  grave :  I've  given  thee 

poison 
hi  this  Clip;  now  observe  me:  which,  thy  lust 
<!^arousinff  deeply  of,  made  thee  forget 
Thy  vowd  faitli  to  Eugenia. 

Pes,  O  damn'd  villain ! 
How  do  you,  sir?         [To  Ludooico  Sforza, 
Sfor,  Like  one 

That  learns  to   know  in  death  what  punish- 
ment 
Waiti  on  the  breach  of  faith!  Oh!  now  I  feel 
An  Aetna  in   my  entrails.     I  have  liv'd 
A  prince,  and  my  last  breath  shall  be  command. 
I  burn!  I  bum!  yet,  ere  life  be  consum'd, 
Let  me  pronounce  upon  this  wretch  all  torture 
That  witty  cruelty  can  invent.   , 

Pes,  K'^2iy  with  him! 

Tib,  In  au  things  we  will  serve  you. 

Fran,  Farewell,  sister!   * 
Now  I  have  kept  my  word,  torments  I  scorn; 
I  leave  tbe  world  -with  glory.     They  are.men, 
And  leave  behind  them  name  and  me^nory. 
That,  wrong'd,  do  right  themselves  before  they 

die. 
[Fxeurit  Guard,  with  Francisco* 

Steph,  A  desperate  wretch ! 

Sfor,  I  come:  death!   1  obey  thee. 
Yet  I  will  not  die  raging ;  for,  alas ! 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy.     Good  Eugenia, 
In   death^  forgive  me. — As  you  love  me,  bear 

bet 
To  some  religious  bouse,   there  let  her  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life:  when  I  am  ashes. 
Perhaps  sheMl  be  appeasM,  and  spare  a  prayer 
For  my  poor  soul.     Bury  ire  with  Marcelia, 
And  let  our  epitaph  be — 

[Dies*     Curtain  falls. 


MOORE. 

Eqwako  Moo&ji  wm  bred  a  Uaen.dr«per|  bat  having  a  stronger  atlacbment  to  Peganu  tban  iba  ydrd,  and  a 
**rt  vdeat  saal  in  the  pnranit  of  fanie  Lh«n  in  the  hunt  after  forlanc,  he  quilted  buaine**  and  applied  to  the  Muaea 
fw  t  nppnrt.  In  yrent  he  had  cerUinly  a  rery  happy  and  pleasing  manner;  in  hia  Trial  of  Selim  the  Ihraian,  which 
a  «  cowpliient  to  tbe  ingeniooa  Lord  LTttelton,  he  baa  shewn  hlmielf  a  perfect  master  of  the  moat  elegant  kind  of 
Pttcfjne,  via.  llant  which  is  couched  under  the  appearance  of  acciuation ;  and  hia  Fables  for  the  Female  Sen  seen, 
W  «ilj  in  tbe  freedom  and  ease  of  the  versificationf  but  alao  in  the  forcibleneas  of  the  moral  and  poignancy  of  the 
•*»»«.  to  approach  nearer  to  the  reanucr  of  Mr.  Ciay,  than  any  of  the  nnmerous  imitations  of  thMt  author  ■wrliich  Miave 
^^^  til«»fs4e4  isacc  tbe  publication  of  his  Fables^    As  ar  dramatic  writer,  Mr.  Moore  has,  by  no  means,  met  with  the 
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AHccesi  liU  works  liad  merited :  ftioee,  oat  of  three  pl«y>  that  he  wrote*  one  oi  them,  !%•  PotmdHng,  has  been  con- 
deuned  for  il«  tuppoeed  retemblaace  to  >  yrrjr  oelebrated  comedy  ( 'tht  Ooiuciotu  Loverf),  but  lo  which  great  prefer- 
ence  mnat  be  given ;  and  another^  The  Gamttler,  met  with  ■  cold  recrplion*  for  no  other  apparent  reason,  bat  because 
it  too  nearlr  touched  a  favourite  and  fashionable  vice.  Yet  on  the  whole  his  plots  aro  interesting  his  sentiments  deli- 
cale»  and  hii  language  poetical  and  pleasing;  and,  what  crowns  the  whole  of  lua ' recommendation,  the  greatest  parity 
runs  through  all  his  writings,  and  the  apparent  tendency  of  every  piece  is  towards  the  proroulion  of  morality  and 
virtue.  The  two  plays  mentioned,  and  one  more,  {Gil  Bias)  with  a  serenata  (^Solomon)  make  the  whole  of  his  dra- 
matic worki.  Mr.  Moore  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  whose  father  was  table-decker  to  the  prinoeaaea ; 
,ahe  had  also  a  very  poetical  tnrn,  and  has  been  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  writing  of  his  tragedy.  One  specimen 
of  her  pnitry,  however,  was  handed  about  before  their  marriage ;  it  was  addressed  to  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Stephen 
Dook ;  and  begins  with  the  following  stan/a : 

AVould  yon  think  it,  my  Dnck,  for  the  fanlt  I  must  own  i     Though  millions  if  fortune  should  lavishly  poar* 
Your  Jenny,  at  last*  ia  quite  covetous  grown;  •  |     1  still  should  be  wretched  if  I  had  not  MoMJS. 

And  aDer  half  a  doaen  stansas  more,   ia  which,  with  great  ingenuity  and  delicacy,  and  yet  in  a  manner  that  expre*. 
ses  a  sincere  affection,  she  has  quibbled  on  oor  author's  name,  she  concludes  with  the  following  lines: 


You   will,  wonder,  my  girl,  who  this  dear  one  aan  be^ 
Whose  merit  can  boast  such  a  conquest  as  me; 


But  you  shan't  know  his  name;  though  1  told  yoa  before, 
U  begins  with  an  M.;   but  I  dare  not  say  MoAM. 


Mr.  Moore  died  the  t8.  of  Febr.  175/,  soon  after  his   celebrated  papers,   entitled  7'Af   JVorl4»   were  collected   into 
volumes. 


THE   GAMESTER. 

AcTZD  at  Drary  liana  1753*  This  tragedy  is  written  in  prose,  and  is  the  best  drama  that  Mr.  Moore  prodaoc<U 
The  language  is  nervous,  and  yet  pathetic ;  the  plot  is  artfU,  yet  clearly  conducted ;  the  char«ctors  are  highly  marked, 
yet  not  unnatural ;  and  the  catastrophe  is  truly  tragic,  yet  not  uojiut.  Still  with  all  these  merits  it  met  with  but  mid- 
dling success,  the  general  cry  against  it  being,  that  the  distress  was  too  deep  lo  be  borne;  yetnve  are  rather  apt  to  ima- 
gine its  want  of  perfect  approbation  arose  in  one  part,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  of  thie  audience,  irom  a  tenderness 
of  anotlier  kind  than  that  of  compassion ;  and  that  they  were  less  hurt  by  the  distress  of  Beverley,  than  by  finding  their 
darling  vice,  their  favourite  folly,  thus  vehemently  attacked  by  the  strung  lance  uf  reason  and  dramatic  execution.  It 
has  oTten  been  disputed,  whether  plays,  in  which  the  plots  are  taken  from  domestic  life,  should  be  written  in  prose  or 
metre ;  and  the  success  of  the  present  performance  and  George  Barnwell  must  incline  ond  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  former,  A  great  author,  however,  appears  to  be  of  a  dinerent  opinion.  Mr.  Howard  says,  that  having  communi- 
cated his  play  of  The  Femtale  Gamttter  lo  Ur.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  gei.tleman  observed  "that  he  could  hardly  consider 
a  prose  tragedy  as  dramatic;  that  it  was  difficult  to  performers  to  speak  it;  that,  let  it  be  either  in  the  middling  or  in 
low  life,  it  may,  though  in  metre  and  spirited,  be  properly  familiar  and  colloquial ;  that  many  in  the  middling  rank  mm 
not  without  erudition;  that  they  have  the  feelings  and  sensations  of  nature,  and  every  emotion  in  consequence  thereof, 
as  well  as  ihf  great;  that  even  the  lowest,  when  impassioned,  raise  their  language;'  and  that  the  writing  of  prose  is  ge- 
nerally the  plea  -and  ezcnse  of  poverty  of  genius."  We  have  heard  that  the  interview  between  Lewson  and  Stukely. 
in  the  fourth  act,  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Garrick's  pen.  When  the  play  was  shown  in  manascript  to  Dr.  Yoaag» 
he  remarked,  that  "  Gaming  want^  aoch  a  caastic  as  the  concluding  scene  of  the  play  presented." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


BEVERLST. 
LEWSON* 


STUXBLY. 
JARVI5. 


BATES. 
DAWSON. 


WAITEB. 

MRS.  BSVERtEY. 


CHARLOTTE. 
LUCT. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Beverley's  Lodgings. 

Mrs.  Beyerley  and  Charlotte  discovered. 

Mrs.  B.  Be  comforted,  my  dear,  all  may  be 
well  yet.  And  now,  methmks,  the  lodging 
begins  to  look  with  another  face.  Ob,  sister: 
sister!  if  these  were  all  my  hardships;  if  all  I 
had  to  complain  of  were  no  more  than  quit^ 
ting  my  house,  servants,  equipage,  and  show, 
your  pity  would  be  weakness. 

Cfiar,  Is  poverty  nothing,  then? 

Mrs.  B.  Nothing  in  the  world,  if  it  afTected 
only  me.  While  we  had  a  fortune,  I  was 
the  happiest  of  the  rich;  and  now  His  gone, 
give  me  but  a  bare  subsistence  and  my  hus- 
band's smiles,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of 
the  poor.     VVhy  do  you  look  at  me? 

Char.  That  I  may  hale  my  brother. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  talk  so,  Charlotte. 

Char.  Has  he  not  undone  you? — Oh,  this 
pernicious  vice  of  gaming!  But  meihinks  his 
usual  hours  of  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
miffbt  have  contented  him.  Need  he  have 
staid  out  all  night  ? — I  shall  learn  to  detest  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Not  for  the  first  fault.  He  never 
slept  from  me  before.  , 

Qiar.  Slept  from  ypu!  No,  no,  his  nights 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sleep.    How  has  this 


one  vice  driven  him  from  every  virtue! — Nay, 
from  hi^  affections  too! — The  time  was,  sister — 

Mrs.  B.  And  is.  I  have  no  fear  of  his  af~ 
feclions.      Would  I  knew  that  he  were  safe  f 

Char.  From  ruin  and  his  companions.  But 
that's  impossible.  —  His  poor  litUe  boy  tool 
What  must  become  of  bim? 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  want  shall  teach  bim  indus- 
Xtj.  Frorn  his  father's  mistakes  he  shall  learn 
prudence,  and  from  his  mother's  resignation, 
patience.  Poverty  has  no  such  terrors  in  ii 
as  you  imagine.  There's  no  condition  of  life, 
sickness  and  pain  excepted,  where  happiness 
is  excluded.  The  husbandman,  who  rises  early 
to  his  labour,  enjoys  more  welcome  rest  at 
night  for't  His  bread  is  sweeter  to  him;  his 
home  happier;  his  family  dearer ;  bis  en  joy  > 
ments  surer.  The  sun  that  rouses  him  in  the 
morning,  sets  in  the  evening  to  release  him. 
All  situations  have  their  comforts  if  sweet 
contentment  dwell  in  the  heart.  But  my  poor 
Beverley  has  none.  The  thought  of  having 
ruined  those  he  loves  is  misery  for  ever  to 
him.     Would  I  could  ease  his  mind  of  that ! 

Char,  If  he  alone  were  ruined  'twere  just 
he  should  be  punished.  He  is  my  brother, 
'tis  true;  but  when  I  think  of  what  be  baa 
done — of  the  fortune  you  brought  him — ofbia 
own  large  estate  too,  squandered  away  upon 
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Mrs,  B.  And  so  you  may — 'twould  be  a 
sio  to  doubt  it 
'  Char.  1  will  be  sure  on\ — *t\ras  madness 
in  me  to  give  it  to  bis  management.  But  1*11 
(foMiid  it  iirom  bira  tbis  morning.  1  bave  a 
roelaiicboly  occasion  for  it. 

Mr»,  B,  Wbat  occasion? 

Qiar,  To  support  a  sister. 

Mrs*  B*  No ;  I  bave  no  need  on*t.  Take 
it,  and  reward  a  lover  witb  it. — Tbe  generous 
Lewson  deserves  much  more — Wby  won't 
TOB  make  him  happy?  .     . 

Char.  Because  my  sister's  miserable. 

Mrs.B,  You  must  not  think  so.  I  bave  my 
jewels  left  yet.  And  when  all's  gone,  these 
hmdi  sbaU  toil  for  our  support  The  poor 
ibould  be  industrious — Why  thos«  tears, 
dariotte? 

Char.  They  flow  in  pity  for  you. 

Mrs.  B.  All  may  be  well  yet.  Wten  he 
Wi  mtking  to  lose,  i  shall  fetler  him  in  these 
vms  again  ;    and  then  what  is  it  to'  be  poor? 

CW.  Cure  him  but  of  this  destructive  pas- 
iiOB,  and  my  uncle's  death  may  retrieve  all  yet. 

Mrs.  B.  Ay,  Charlotte,  could  we  cure  him! 
—But  tbe  disease  of  play  admits  no  cure  but 
poverty;  and  the  loss  of  another,  fortune  would 
Mit  increase  bis'  shame  and  his  affliction. — 
Will  Mr.  Le^w^soh  call  this  morning? 

Char,  He  said  so  last  night,  lie  gave  me 
^ints  too,  that  he  had  tuspiciont  of  our  friend 
Stoke^. 

Mrs.  B.  Not  of  treachery  to  my  husband  ? 
Tkat  he  loves  play  I  know,  but  surely  he's 
bonest 

Omit.  He  would  fain  be  thought'  so; — there- 
fore I  doubt  him.  Honesty  needs  no  pains 
to  set  itself  off: 

Enter  Lijct. 

Lucj,  Your  old  steward,  madam.  I  had 
not  tbe  heart  to  deny  him  admittance,  tbe 
good  old  man  begged  so  bard  for't        \KxiL 


Enter  Jarvi». 

^s.  B,  Is  this  well,  Jarris?  I  desired  you 
to  avoid  me. 

Jar.  Did  you,  madam?  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  bad  forgot.  Perhaps,  too,  you  forbade 
<ny  tears;  but  I  am  old,  madam,  and  age  will 
be  iorgetfuL 

Mrs,  B,  The  faithful  creature !  bow  be  moves 
me!  [To  Charlotte. 

Jar.  I  bave  forgot  these  apartments  too.  I 
remember  none  such  in  my  young  master's 
^se;  and  yet  I  have  lived  in't  these  five- 
and-twenty  years.  His  good  father  would  not 
have' dismissed  me. 

Mrs,  B.  He  had  no  reason,  Jarvb. 

Jar,  I  was  faithful  to  him  while  he  lived, 
>od  when  be  died  he  bequeathed  me  to  his 
>oa.    I  have  been. faithful  to  him  too. 

Mrs.  B.  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  Jarvis. 

Jar,  I  have  not  a  long  time  to  live.  I  ask- 
ed but  to  have  \lied  with  'him ,  and  be  dis- 
»^sed  mc 

Mrs.  B,  Pr'ythee  no  more  of  this!  Twas 
^  poirerty  that  dismissed  you. 


but  a  prating  hoy.  The  times  that  I  have 
carried  bjm  in  these  arms!  And,  Jarvis,  says 
be,  when  a  beggar  has  asked  charity  of  me, 
why  should  people  be  poor?  You  shan't  be 
poor,  Jarvis ;  if  I  wer^  a  king  nobody  should 
be  poor.  Yet  be  is  poor.  And  then  be  was 
so  brave !— Oh,  he  was  a  brave  little  boy !  And 
yet  so  merciful,  he'd  not  have  killed  the  gnat 
that  stung  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte,  for  I  cannot. 

Jew,  I  have  a  littl6  money,  madam ;  it  might 
have  been  more,  but  I  have  loved  tbe  poor. 
All  that  I  have  is  yours. 
.  Mrs.  B.  No,  Jarvis;  we  have  enough  yet 
I  thaink  you  though,  and  I  will  deserve  your 
goodness. 

Jar.  But  shall  I  see  my  master?  And  will 
he  let  me  attend  him  in  bis  distresses;  FU  be 
no  expense  to  him;  and,  'twill  kill  me  to  be 
refused. — Where  is  h6,  madam? 
'  Mrs,  B,  Not  at  home,  Jarvis.  You  shall 
see  him  another  time. 

Char.  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day— -'Oh, 
Jarvis!  what  a  change  is  here! 

•/oh.  A  change  indeed,  madam !  my  old  heart 
aches  at  it.  And  yet,  methinks — dmX  here's 
somebody  coming. 

Re-enter  Lucy,  ivith  Stukkly. 

Lucy,  Mr.  Stukdy,  iiu|dam.  \E,vit. 

Stake.  Good  morning  to  you,  ladies.  Mr. 
Jarvis,  your  servant.  Whereas  my  friend, 
madam?  [To  Mrs.  Beverley. 

Mrs,  B.  I  should  have  asked  that  question 
of  you.    Have  you  seen  him  to-day? 

Stuice,  No,  madam. 

Char,  Nor  last  night? 

Stake.  Liast  night !  Did  he  not  come  home  then  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No. — Were  you  not  together? 

Stake.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  evening,  but 
not  since. — Where  can  be  have  staid  ? 

Char,  You  call  yourself  his  friend,  sir — why 
do  you  encourage  bira  in  this  madness  of 
gaming  ? 

Slake,  You  have  asked  me  that  questioq 
before,  n»adam ;  and  I  told  you  my  concern 
was  that  I  could  not  save  him;  Mr.  Beverley 
is  a  man,  madam;  and  if  tbe  most  friendly 
entreaties  have  no  effect  upon  him,  I  have  no 
other  means.  My  purse  has  been  his,  even 
to  the  injury  of  my  fortune.  If  tbat  has  been 
encouragement  I  deserve  censure ;  but  I  meant 
it  to  retrieve  him. 

Mrs,  B.  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir.  and  I  thank 
's  ycu^But  where  did  you  leave  him  last  night? 

Stake,    At  Wilson's,  madam,  if  i  obght  to 


tell,  in  company  I  did  not  like.  Possibly  he 
may  be  there  still.  Mr.  Jarvis  knows  tbe 
house,  I  believe. 

Jar,  Shall  I  go,  madam? 

Mrs,  B.  No;  he  may  take  it  ill. 

Char.  He  may  go  as  from  himself^ 

Stake.  And  if  he  pleases,  madam,  without 
naming  me.  I  am  faulty  myself,  and  should 
conceal  tbe  errors,  of  a  friend.  But  I  can  re- 
fuse nothing  here.      *  [Bowing  to  the  Ladies. 

Jar,  I  would  fain  see  him,  methinks. 

Mrs.  B,  Do  so  then,  but  take  care  how  you 
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upbraid  him— ^I  haTe  neyer  upbraided  b!m. 

Jar.  Would  I  could  bring  faira  comfort! 

\KxU. 

Sluke,  DonU  be  too  mucb  afarmed,  madam. 
AH  men  baye*  tbeir  errors,  and  their  times  of 
seeing  them.  Perhaps  my  friend^s  time  is  not 
come  ycU  But  he  has  an  uncle ;  and  old  men 
donH  five  for  ever.  You  should  look  forward, 
madam ;  we  are  taught  how  to  Talue  a  second 
fortune  by.  the  loss  of  a  first. 

J  Knocking  at  tite  Door, 
b — that  knocking  was  loo 
rude  for  Mr.  Beverley.  Pray  heaven  he  be  well ! 

Stake,  "Never  doubt  it,  madam.  You  shall 
be  well  too — Every  thing  shall  be  well. 

[Knocking  again, 

Mrs,  B,  The  knocking  is  a  little  loud  though 
— Who  waits  there?  Will  none  of  you  an- 
swer?—None  of  you,  did  I  say? — Alas,  what 
was  I'think^g  of!  I  had  forgot  myself. 

Char,  ril  go,  sister— But  don't  be  alarmed 
so.  yJExiL 

Stake,  What  extraordinary  accident  have 
you  to  fear,  madam? 

Mrs,  B,  1  beg  your  pardon;  but  'tis 'ever 
thus  with  me  in  Mr.  Beverley's  absence.  No 
one  knocks  at  the  door,  but  I  fancy  it  is  a 
messenger  of  ill  news. 

Stake,  You  are  too  fearful,  madam;  Hwas 
but  one  night  of  absence ;  and  if  ill  thoughts 
intrude  (as  love  is  always  doubtful),  think  of 
your  worth  and  beauty,  and  drive  them  from 
your  breast* 

Mrs,B,  What  thoughts?  I  have  no  thoughts 
that,  wrong  my  husband. 

Stake,  ouch  thoughts  indeed  would  wrong 
bim.  The  world  is  full  of  slander;  and  every 
wretch  that  knows  himself  unjust,  charges  his 
neighbour  with  like  passions;  and  by  the  ge- 
neral frailty  hides  his  own  —  If  you-  are  wise, 
and  would  be  happy,  turn  a  deaf  «ar  to  such 
reports.    'Tis  ruin  to  believe  them. 

Mrs,  B,  Ay,  worse  than  ruin.  'T would  be 
to  sin  against  conviction.  W^hy  was  it  men- 
tioned ? 

Stake,  To  guard  you  against  rumour.  The 
sport  of  half  mankind  is  mischief;  and  for  a 
smgle  error  they  make  men  devils.  If  their 
tales  .reach  you,  disbelieve  them. 
'  Mrs,  B.  What  tales  ?  By  whom  ?  Why 
told  ?  I  have  heard  nothings— ^or,  if  I  had,  with 
all  his  errors,  my  Beverley's  firm  faith  admits 
no  doubt — It  is  my  safety,  my  seat  of  rest  and 
joy,  while  the  -storm  threatens  round  me.  I'll 
not  forsake  it.  [Stakeljr  siglis,  cmd  looks 
down,'\  W^hy  turn  you,  sir,  away?  and  why 
that  sigh  ? 

Stake,  I  was  attentive,  madam ;  and  sighs 
will  come,  we  know  not  why.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  too  busy — If  it  should  seem  so,  impute 
my  leal  to  friendship,  that  meant  to  guard  you 
against  evil  tongues.  Your  Beverley  is  wronged, 
sundered  most  vilely — My  life  upon  his  truth. 

Mrs,  B,  And  mine  too.  vVho  is't  that 
doubts  it?  But  no  matter — I  am  prepared)  sir — 
Yet  why  this  caution  ? — You  are  my  husband's 
friend ;  I  think  you  mine  too ;  toe  common 
friend  of  both.  [Pcuisesl^  I  had  been  uncon- 
cerned else. 

Stake,  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  be  so 
still!  I  meant  to 'guard  you  against  suspicion, 
not  to  alarm  it. 


Mrs,  B.  Nor  have  you,  sir.  Who  told  you 
of  suspicion  ?   I  have  a  heart  it  cannot  reach* 

Stake,  Then  I  am  happy — I  would  say  more 
— but  am  prevented. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char,  What  a  heart  has  that  Jarvis! — A 
creditor,  sister.  But  the  good  old  man  has 
taken  him  away  ^-'*  Don't  distress  his  wife — 
Don't  distress  his  sister.**  I  could  hear  him 
say.  "'TIS  cruel  to  distress  the  afHicted"— 
And  when  he  saw  me  at  the  door,  he  begged 
pardon  that  his  friend  h^d  knocked  so  loud. 
^  Stake,  I  wish  I  had  known  of  this.  WaA 
it  a  large  demand,  madam? 

Char.  I  heard  not  that;  but  visits  such  as 
xhtse  we  must  expect  of^en — ^Wliy  so  distress- 
ed, sister?  This  is  no  new  affliction. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Charlotte ;  but  I  am  faint  witb 
watching  — quite  sunk  and  spiritless  —  Will 
you  excuse  me,  sir?  I'll  to  my  chamber,  and 
try  to  rest  a  little.  \KjciL 

Stake.  Good  thoughts  go  with  Tou,  madam. 
My  bait  is  taken  then.  [^Aside4'J — Poor  Mrs.  Be- 
verley!  How  my  heart  grieves  to  seeiier  thus! 

■  Char.  Cure  her,  and  be  a  friend  then* 
«  Stake.  Hpw  cure  her,  madam? 

Char.  Reclaim  my  brother. 

Stake,  Ay;  give  him  a  new  creation i  or 
breathe  another  .soul  into  him.  I'll  think  on't, 
madam.     Advice,  I  see,  is  thapkless. 

Char.  Useless  I  am  sure  it  is,  if,  throng 
mistaken  friendship,  or  other  motives,  you 
feed,  his  passion  with  your  purse,  and  sooth 
it  Jby  example.  Physicians,  to  .cure  fevers, 
keep  from  the  patient's  thirsty  lip  the  cup  that 
would  inflame  him.     You  give  it  to  his  hands, 

SA  knocking"]  Hark,  sir! — ^These  are  my  bro- 
iler's desperate  symptoms— Another  creditor! 
Stake.  One  not  so  easily  got  rid  of— W^bat, 
LewsoQ  I 

Enter  Lews  on. 

Letv.  Madam,  your  servant — ^Youcs,  sir.  1 
was  inquiring  for  you  at  your  lodgings. 

Stake.  This  morning!  You  had  business 
then  ? 

Letv,  You'll  call  it  by  another  name,  per- 
haps.    W^here's  Mr.  Beverley,  madam  ? 

Cfior,  We  have  sent  to  inquire  for  him. 

Letv,  Is  be  abroad  then  ?  He  did  not  use  to 
go  out  so  early. 

Char,  No,  nor  stay  out  so  late. 

Letv.  Is  that  the  case?  I  am  sorry  for  it» 
But  Mr.  Stukely,  perhaps,  may  direct  you  to 
him. 

Stake.  I  have  already,  sir.  But  what  was 
your  business  with  mc  ? 

Leiv.  To  congratulate  you  upon  your  late 
successes  at  play.     Poor  Beverley !  —  But  you" 
are  his  friena ;  and  there's  a  comfort  in  having: 
successful  friends. 

Stake.  And  what  am  I  to  understand  by  this? 

Lea>,  That  BeveHey^s  a  poor  man,  'with  a 
rich  friend;  that's. all. 

Stake,  Your  words  would  mean  something, 
I  suppose.  '  Another  time,  sir,  I  shall  desire 
an-  explanation. 

Leiv.  And  why  not  now?'  I  am  no  dealer 
in  long  sentences.  A  minute  or  two  will  da 
for  me. 

Stake.  But  pot  for  me,,  sir.  —  I  am  slow  of 
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apprebensioii,  and   must  hare  time  and  priT- 
acf.   A  Myh  pretence  engages  my  attention. 
Aaotber  morning  I  may  be  found  at  borne. 
Lt<P»  Another  morning,  tben,  FIl  wait  upon 

yw. 

Sbdce,  I  shall  expect  you/ sir.  Madam,  your 
lemDt  [kxit. 

Char,  What  mean  you  by  this? 

Lew.  To  hint  to  him  that  I  know  him. 

Char,  How  know  him?  Mere  doubt  and 
lapposilion ! 

Lnr.  I  shall  hare  proof  soon. 

Char,  And  what  then?  Would  you  risk 
jour  life  to  be  bis  punisher  ? 

Lew,  My  li/e,  madam !  Don*t  be  afraid.  Hut 
ifl  it  coatent  you  that  I  know  this  SUikely  — 
Twould  be  as  easy  to  make  him  honest  as 
brare. 

Oiar,  And  what  .do  you  intend  to  do. 

Lew,  fioihingf  till  I  haTe  proof.  Hut  me- 
tUnb,roadam,  I  am  acting  here  without  author- 
ity. G>uld  I  bave  leare  to  call  Mr.  Hever- 
S  brother,  his  concerns  would  be  my  own. 
^  will  you  make  my  services  appear  of- 
Cckms? 

Quir.  Tou  know  my  reasons,  and  should 
Do^press  me.  But  I  am  cold,  you  say;  and 
cold  I  will  be,  iirhile  a  poor  sister's  destitute 
~Bo(  let  us  change  this  subject  —  Your  busi- 
ness iiere  this  morning  is  with  my  sister.  Mis- 
Ibrtunes  press  too  hard  upon  her;  yet,  till  to- 
day the  has  borne  them  nobly. 

Lew,  Where  is  she? 

Char.  Gone  to  her  chamber.  Her  spirits 
Med  her. 

Lew.  I  hear  her  coming.  Let  what  has  pas- 
sed widi  Stukely  be  a  secret — She  has  already 
too  much  to  trouble  her. 

Ent^r  Mrs.  Bbverlet. 

Mrs.  B.  Good  morning,  sir;  I  heard  your 
voice,  and,  as  I  thought,  inquiring  for  me. 
Where's  Mr.  Stukely,  Charlotte  ? 

Char.  This. moment  gone — You  baye  been 
m  tears,  sbter;  but  here's  a  friend  shall  com- 
fort you. 

Lew.  Or,  if  I  add  to  ypur  distresses,  FU  beg 
yom*  pardon,  madam.  The  sale  of  your  house 
and  furniture  was  finished  yesterday. 

ifrs.  B.  I  know  it,  sir;  I  know  too  your 
eeaerous  reason  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it. 
oBt  jou  have  obliged  me  too  much  already* 

Lew.  lliere  are  trifles,  madam,  which  I 
know  yon  have  set  a  ralue  on ;  those  I  ba^e 
purdiased,  and  will  deliver.  I  have  a  friend 
too.  that  esteems  you — He  has  bought  largely, 
ana  will  call  nothing  his,  till  he  has  seen  you. 
U^  a  visit  to  bim  would  not  be  painful,  be  has 
l>eg|ed  it  may  be  this  morning. 

Jirs.  B.  Not  painful  in  the  least,  my  pain 
M  from  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  Why  am 
1  lo  be  obliged  beyond  the  power  of  return  ? 

Lew.  You  shall  repay  u%  at  your  own  time. 
I  bate  a  coach  waiting  at  the  door — Shall  we 
bte  your  company,  madam  ?    [To  CfiarloUe, 

Char.  No;  my  brother  may  return  soon; 
^  stay  and  receive  him. 

Mrs.  B.  He  may  want  a  comforter,  perhaps. 
^  don't  upbraid  him,  Charlotte.  VVe  shan't 
^  absent  long.  Come,  sir,  since  I  must  be 
«o  obliged. 

l^w,  Tis  I  that  am  obliged.    An  hour,   or 
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less,  will  be  sufficient  for  us.    We  shall  find 
you  at  ho^e,  madam? 

[To  Charlotte.  E.xit  with  Mrs.  Bcvcrlej. 
Char.  Certainly. 

r 

Scene  U. — Stujcely's  Lardgings. 

Enter  Stukely. 

Stake.  That  Lewson  suspects  me,  'tis  too 
plain.  Yet  why  should  be  suspect  me  ?-^I  ap- 
pear the  fViend  of  Heverley  as  much  as  he. 
But  I  am  rich,  it  seems;  and  so  I  am,  thanks 
to  another's  folly  and  my  own  wisdom.  To 
what  use  is  wisdom,  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  weak?  This  Beverley's  my  fool;  I  cheat 
him,  and  he  calls  me  friend.  But  more  bu- 
siness must  be  done  yet— His  wife's  jewels  are 
unsold ;  so  is  the  reversion  of  his  uncle's  estate: 
I  must  have  these  too.  And  then  there's  a 
treasure  above  all — I  love  his  wife — Before  she 
knew  this  Beverley  I  loved  her;  but,  like  a 
cringing  fool,  bowed  at  a  distance,  while  he 
stepped  in  and  won  her  —  Never,  never  will 
I  forgive  him  for  it.  Those  hints  this  morn- 
ing were  well  thrown  in — Already  they  have 
fastened  on  her.  If  jealousy  should-  weaken 
her  affections,  want, may  corrupt  her  virtue — 
These  jewels  may  do  much — He  shall  demand 
them  of  her ;  which,  when  mine,  shall  be  con- 
verted to  special  purposes — 

Enter  Bates. 

What  now.  Bates? 

Bates.  Is  it  a  wonder  then  to  see  me?  The 
forces  are  all  in  readiness,  and  only  wait  for 
orders. "  VVhere's  Beverley? 

Stake.  At  last  night's  rendezvous,  yraiting 
for  me.     Is  Dawson  with  you? 

Bates.  Dressed  like  a  nohleman ;  with  mo- 
ney in  his' pocket,  and  a  set  of  dice  that  shall 
deceive  the  devil. 

Stake.  That  fellow  has  a  head  to  undo  a 
nation;  but  for  the  rest,  they  are  such  low- 
mannered,  ill-looking  dogs,  i  wonder  Beverley 
has  not  suspected  them. 

Bates.  No  matter  for  manners  and  looks. 
Y^o  you  supply  them  with  money,  an<|  they 
are  gentlemen  by  profession — The  passion  of 
gaming  casts  such  a  mist  before  the  eyes^  that 
the  nobleman  shall  be  surrounded  with  shar- 
pers, and  imagine  himself  in  the  best  company. 

Stake.  There's  that  Williams  too.  It  was 
he,  I  suppose,  that  called  at  Beverley's  with 
the  note  this  morning.  What  directions  did 
you  give  bim? 

Bates.  To  knock  loud  and  be  clamorous. 
Did  not  you  see  bim? 

Stake.  No ;  the  fool  sneaked  off  with  Jarvis. 
Had  he  appeared  within  doors  as  directed,  the 
note  bad  been  discharged.  I  waited  there  on 
purpose.  I  want  the  women  to  think  well  of 
me,  for  Lewson's  grown  suspicious;  he  told 
me  so  himself. 

Bates.  What  answer  did  you  make  him  ? 

Stake.  A  short  one — That  I  would  sec  him 
soon  for  further  explanation. 

Bates.  We  must  take  care  of  him.  But 
what  have  we  to  do  with  Beverley?  Dawson 
and  the  rest  are  wondering  at  you. 

Stake.  Why,  let  them  wonder.  I  have  de- 
signs above  their  narrow  reach.  They  sec 
me  lend  bim   money,  and  they  stare  at   me. 

13 
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But  they  are  fools.  I  want  bim  to  believe 
me  beggared  by  bim. 

Bates,  And  what  then  ? 

Stake,  Ay,  tbere*s  the  question;  but  no 
matter;  at  night  you  may  know  more.  He 
waits  for  me  at  VVilsonV — I  told  the  women 
where  to  fmd  him. 

Bates.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Stake.  To  save  suspicion.  It  looked  friendly, 
rmd  they  thanked  me. — Old  Jarvis  was  dis- 
patched to  him. 

Bates.  And  may  entreat  him  home  — 


from 


me. 


Stake.   No;     he   expects    money  •! 
but  ril  bare  none.     His  wife's  jeweb  must  go 
—  Women    are   easy    creatures,    and    refuse 
nothing  where  they  loYe.  Follow  to  Wilson's 
— Come,  sir. 

Let  drudging  fools  by  honesty  grow  great; 

The  shorter  road  to  riches  is  deceit 

\ExeunL 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Gaming-house,  with  a  Tabloy 

Box,  Dice,  etc, 

Beyerxey  discovered  sitting, 

Bev,  Why,  what  a  world  is  this !  The  slave 
that  digs  for  gold  receives  his  daily  pittance, 
and  sleeps  contented ;  while  those  Yor  whom 
he  labours  convert  their  good  to  mischief, 
making  abundance  tbp  means  of  want.  What 
had  I  to  do  with  play?  I  wanted  nothing — 
My  wishes  and  my  means  were  equal. — The 
poor  followed  me  with  blessings,  love  scattered 
roses  on  my  pillow,  and  morning  waked  me 
to  delight — On,  bitter  thought,  that  leads  to 
what  I  was,  by  what  I  am!  I  would  forget 
both— Who's  there? 


Enter  a^  fVaiter, 

IVcdL  A  gentleman,  sir,  inquires  for  you. 

Bev,  He  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 
Stukefy,  I  suppose? 

fVaiL  No,  sir.  a  stranger. 

Bev,  Wen,  show  him  in,  \Exit  ff^aiter] 
A  messenger  from  Stukely  then;  from  bim 
that  has  undone  me!  yet  all  in  friendship  — 
And  now  he  lends  me  bis  little  to  bring  back 
fortune  to  me. 

Enter  Jarvis. 

Jarvis ! — Why  this  intrusion  ? — ^Your  absence 
bad  been  kinder. 

Jar,  I  came  in  duty,  sir.  If  it  be  t|rouble- 
some — 

Bev.  It  is — I  would  be  private — bid  even 
from  myself.     Who  sent  you  hither? 

Jar,  One  that  would  persuade  you  home 
again.  My  mistress  is  not  well>— her  tears  told 
me  so. 

Bev,  Go  with  thy  duty  there  then — Pr'ythec, 
be  gone — I  have  no  business  for  thee. 

Jar,  Yes,  sir;  to  lead  you  from  this  place. 
I  am,  your  servant  still,  lour  prosperous  for- 
tune J>lessed  my  oM  age :  If  that  has  left  you, 
1  must  not  leave  you. 

Bev,  Not  leave  me!   Recall  past 'time  then; 
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Bev,  No ;  lhink*tt  thou  I'd  Iruin  thee  too  ?  I 
have  enough  of  shame  already — My  wife !  my 
wife!  Wouldst  thou  believe  it,  Jarvis?  I  have 
not  seen  her  all  this  Ipng  night— 1,  who  have 
loved  her  so,  that  every  hour  of  absence  seemed 
as  a  gap  in  life!  but  other  bonds  have  held 
me — Oh,  I  have  played  the  boy !  dropping  my 
counters  in  the  stream,  and  reaching  to  re- 
deem them,  lost  myself! 

Jar,  For  pity's  sake,  sir!  —  I  have  no  heart 
to  see  this  cnange. 

.  Bev.  JNor  I  to    bear  it  —  How   speaks   the 
world  of  me,  Jarvis? 

Jar,  As  of  a  good  man  dead— Of  one  who, 
walking  in  a  dream,  fell  down  a  precipice. 
The  world  is  sorry  for  you. 

Bev,  Ay^  and  pities  me — Says  it  not  so? 
But  I  was  born  to  infamy.  FIl  tell  thee  what 
it  says;  it  calls  me  villain,  a  treacherous  bus- 
band,  a  cruel  father,  a  (blse  brother,  one  lost 
to  nature  and  her  charities;  or,  to  say  all  in 
one  short  word,  it  calls  me — gamester.  Go 
to  thy  mistress — FlI  see  her  presently. 

Jar,  And  why  not  now?  jRude  people  press 
upon  her;  loud,  bawling  creditors;  wretches 
vvho  know  no  pity — I  met  one  at  the  door- 
be  would  have  seen  my  mistress:  I  wanted 
means  of  present  payment,  so  promised  it  to- 
morrow: but  others  may  be  pressing,  and  she 
has  grief  enough  already. — Yopr  absence  hang^ 
too  heavy  on  her. 

Bev,  Tell  her  I'll  come  then.  I  have  a  mo- 
ment's business.  But  what  hast  thou  to  do 
with  my  distresses?  Thy  honesty  has  left  thee 
poor;  and  age  wants  comfort — Keep  what 
thou  bast,  lest,  between  thee  and  the  grave, 
misery  steal  in.  I  have  a  friend  shall  counsel 
me — ^Tbis  is  that  iriqnd. 


Enter  Stuxelt. 

Stuke,  How  fares  it,  Beverley?  HoQett  Mr. 
Jarvis,  well  n^et.  That  viper,  vVilliams!  was 
it  not  be  that  troubled  you  this  morning? 

Jar.  My  mistress  heard  bim  then ;  i  am 
sorry  that  she  beard  him. 

Bev.  And  Jarvis  promised  payment. 

Stake.  That  must  not  be.  Tell  him  Fll  sa- 
tisfy him. 

Jar,  Will  you,  sir?  Heaven  will  reward  you 
for  it. 

Bev,  Generous  Stukely!  Friendship  like 
yours,  had  it  ability  like  will,  would  more  than 
balance  the  wrongs  of  fortune. 

Stake,  You  think  too  kindly  of  me — Mttke 
baste  to  W^illiams ;  bis  clamours  mhy  be  rude 
else.  [To  Jarvis* 

Jar.  And  my  master  will  go  home  again — 
Alas!  sir,  we  knov/  of  hearts  there  breaking^ 
for  his  absence.  |]£xi>. 

Bev.  'Would  I  were  dead! 

Stuke.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pr'ytbee,  be  a  man,  and 
leave  dying  to  disease  and  old  afi^.  Fortune 
may  be  ours  again;  at  least  we'll  try  for't 

Bev.  No;  it  has  fooled  ns  on  too  far. 

Stu^e.  Ay,  ruined  us;   and  therefore   we'll 


or,  through  this  sea  of  storms  and  darkness,  lit  down  contented.  These  are  the  despond - 
.show  me  a  star  to  guide*  me. — But  what  canst 'ings  of  men  without  money;  but  let  the  ibin^ 
thou?  ing  ore  chink  in   the  poclcet,  and  folly  turns 

Jar.  The  little  that  I  can  I  will.    Yon  have  to  wisddm.    We  are  fortune's  children — True, 

she's  a  fickle  member;  but  shall  we  droop  bc^ 
cause  sb^'s  peevish?-^ No;  she  ba«  smiles   in 


been  generous  to  me — I  would  tiot  offend  you, 
sir— but — 


SCENK  i.  2.] 
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s{ore»  aod  these  her  frowns  are  ma^t  lo  bright- 
en  tbem. 

.Beff.  Is  ibU  a  lime  for  Jevily? — But  you 
are  single  in  the  ruin,  and  therefore  may  talk 
ligblty  of  it;  with  me  \ls  complicated  misery. 

Siuke.  You  censure  me  Unjustly;  I  but  as- 
fiued  these  spirits  to  cheer  my  friend.  Heav- 
ei  knows  he  wants  a  comforter. 

Btv,  What  new  misfortune  ? 

Slake,  I  would  have  brought  you  money, 
hot  lenders  want  securities.  VVhat's  to  be 
dane?  All  that  was  mine  is  yours  already. 

Bev.  And  there^s  the  double  weight  that 
ssb  rae.  I  have  undone  my  friend  too;  one 
who,  to  save  a  drowning  wretch,  reached  out 
hu  band,  and  perished  with  him. 

Siuke.  Have  better  thoughts. 

Bee.  Whence  are  they  to  proceed?  I  have 
sotb'ng  lefL 

5tuke»[^Siffhinff']  Then  weVe  indeed  undone — 
W^t!  nothing?  So  moveables,  nor  useless 
trinkets?— Bawbles  locked  up  in  caskets,  to 
stvfe  tbeir  owners?   I  have    ventured  deeply 

Ue9.  Therefore  thjs  heart-ache;   for  I  am 

lost  beyond  all  hope. 
Stime,  No;    means  may  be  found  to  save 

BL~Janis  is  ri€:h — Who  made  him  so?  This 
if  BO  time  for  ceremony. 

Bee.  Aod  is  it  for  oishonesty?  The  ^ood 
old  roan !  .Shall  I  rob  him  too  ?  My  friend 
wottU  grieve  for*L — No ; .  let  the  little  that  he 
kai  binr  food  and  clothing  for  him. 

Stake,  Good  morning  theti.  [Going, 

Bep.  So  hasty !  why,  then  good  morning. 

Stake.  And  when  we  meet  again  upbraid 
ne— Say  it  was  I  that  tempted  ,  you — Tell 
Lewson  $Of  and  tell  him  I  have  wronged  yoti 
— flebas  suspicions  of  me,  and  will  thank  you. 

Bee,  No;  we  have  been  companions  m  a 
nth  voyage,  and  the  same  storm  has  wrecked 
u  both :  mine  shall  be  self-upbraidSngs. 

Stake,  And  will  they  feed  us?  You  deal  un- 
kindly by  rae.  I  have  sold  and  borrowed  for 
JOQ  wbde  land  or  credit  lasted;  and  now, 
vkeo  fortune  should  be  tried,  and  my  heart 
vbispers  me  success,  I  am  deserted' — turned 
loose  to  beggaiTf  while  you  have  hoards^ 

Bep,  What  hoards?  Name  them,  and  take 
them! 

Stake,  Jewels. 

Bep.  And  shall  this  thriftless  hand  seize  them 
too?  My  poor,  poor  wife!  Must  she  lose  all? 
I  would  not  wound  her  so. 

Stuke.^Nor  I,  but  from  necessity.  One  ef- 
fi^  more,  and  fortune  lliay  grow  lund. — I  have 
Qonsual  hopes. 

Bep.  Think  of  some  other  means  then. 

Stake,  I  have,  and  you  rejected  them. 

Bev,  Pr*ythee  let  me  be  a  man. 

Stake.  Ay,  and  your  friend  a  poor  one — 
But  I  have  done :  and  for  these  trinkets  of  a 
''OBiao,  why  let  her  keep  them  to  deck  her 
pn^  with,  and  show  a  laughing  world  that 
^  has  finery  to  starve  in. 

Bep.  No ;  she  shall  yield  np  all — My  friend 
demands  it  But  need  we  have  talkea  lightly 
o(her?  The  jewels  that  she  values  are  truth 
*d  innocence — Those  will  adorn  her  for  ever ; 
*Bd,  ior  the  rest,  she  wore  them  for  a  hus- 
Wd's  pride,  and  to  his  vrants  will  give  them. 

Ahs !  you  know  her  not — Where  shafl  we  meet  ? 


Siuke,  No  matter ;  I  have  changed  my  mind 
— Leave  me  to  a  prison ;  ^\  the  reward  of 
friendship.  , 

Bet^.  Perish  mankind  first! — Leave  you  to 
a  prison!  No!  fallen  as  you  see  me,  Im  not 
that  wretch:  nor  would  I  change  this  heart, 
overcharged  as  'tis  with  folly  and  misfortune, 
for  one  most  prudent  and  most  happy,  if  cal- 
lous to  a  friend's  distress; 

Stake,  You  are  too  warm. 

Bev,  In  such  a  cause,  not  to  be  |warm  is  to 
be  frozen.  Farewell — PJl  meet  you  at  your 
lodgings. 

Stake,  Reflect  a  little. — The  jewels  may  be 
lost — ^Better  not  hasard  them— I  was  too  pres- 

Beif,  And  I  ungrateful.    Reflection  takes  up, 
time. — I  have  no  leisure  for't— W^ithinan  hour 
expect  me.  [E.rit. 

Stake,  The  thoughtless,  shallow  prodigal! 
We  shall  have  sport  at  night  then— but  hold 
J— The  jewels  are  not  ours  yet — The  lady  may 
refuse  them — The  husband  may  relent  too  — 
*Tis  more  than  probable — Fll  write  a  note  to  Bev- 
erley, and  the  contents  shall  spur  him  to  de- 
mand them — But  am  I  grown  this  rogue  through 
avarice?  No;  I  have  warmer  motives,  'love  and 
revenge  —  Ruin  the  husband,  and  the  wife's 
virtue  may  be  bid  for. 

Enter  Bates. 

Look  to  your  men,  Bates;  there*s  money 
stirring. — Vve  meet  to-night  upon  this  spot — 
Hasten,  and  tell  thcm«-~Hasten,  I  say,  the  ro- 
gues will  scatter  else. 

Bates,     Not  till  their  leader  bids  them. 

Stake.  Give  them  the  word,  and  follow  me ; 
I  must  advise  with  you — ^This  is  a  day  of  bu- 
siness, ^jceunt. 

Scene  n. — Bbverlet'js  Lodgings, 
Enter   Bkvbrlet  and  Charlotte. 

Char,  Your  looks  are  changed  too; — ^there's 
wildness  in  them.  My  wretched  sister!  How 
will  it  grieve  her  to  see  you  thus! 

Bev.  No,  no ;  a  L'ltle  rest  will  ease  roe.  And 
for  your  Lewson's  kindness  to  her  it  has  my 
ihanKS ;  I  have  no  'more  to  give  him. 

Char,  Yes ;  a  sister  and  her  fortune.  I  trifle 
with  him,  and  he  complains — My  looks,  he 
says,  are  cold  upon  him.     He  thiqks  too — 

Be(f,  That  I  have  lost  your  fortune — He  dares 
not  think  so. 

Char,  Nor  does  he — jou  are  too  jjuick  at 
guessing — He  cares  not  if  you  had.  That  care 
IS  mine---I  lent  it  you  to  husband,  and  novf 
I  claim  it. 

Beif,  You  have  suspicions  then? 

Char, ,  Cure  them,  and  give  it  me. 

Beo,  To  stoj>  a  sister's  chidings? 

Char,  To  vmdicate  her  brother. 

Beif,  How  if  he  needs  no  vindication  ? 

Char.  1  would  fain  hope  so. 

Beif,  Ay;   vvould  and  cannot — Leave    it 
time  then;  'twill  satisfy  alt  doubts. 

Cftar.  Mine  are  already  satisfied. 

Beo.  'Tis  well.     And   when   the    subject 
renewed,  speak  to  me  like  a  sister,  and  1  will 
answer  like  a  brother. 

•  Char.  To  tell  me  I'm  a  beggar. — NVby,  tell 
it  now,    I,  that  can    bear  the  ruin    of  those 
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dearer  to  me — tbe  ruin  of  a  sister  and  ber 
infant,  can  bear  tCat  too. 

BeQ,  No  more  of  tbis — you  wring  my  beart. 

Cfiar,  'Would  tbat  tbe  misery  were  all  your 
own!  But  innocence  must  sufler — Untbinking 
rioter! — wbose  borne  was  beaven  to  bim!  an 
angel  dwelt  tbere,  and  a  little  cherub,  tbat 
crownM  bis  days  wilb  blessings. — How  bas  be 
lost  tbis  beaven,  to  league  witb  devils! 

Bev,  Forbear,  I  say;  reproacbes  come  too 
late ; — tbcy  searcb,  but  cure  not.  And,  for  tbe 
fortune  you  demand,  we'll  talk  to-morrow  onH 
— our  tempers  may  be  milder. 

Char,  Or,  if 'tis  gone,'  wby  farewell  all.  I 
claimed  it  for  a  sister. — But  FII  upbraid  no 
more.  Wbat  beaven  permits,  perbaps  it  may 
ordain. — Yet,  tbat  tbe  busband,  fatber,  brotber, 
sbould  be  its  instruments  of  vengeance! — ^'Tis 
grievous  to  know  tbat! 

Beo,  If  you're  my  sister  spare  tbe  remem- 
brance— it  wounds  too  deeply.  To-morrow 
sball  clear  all;  and  wben  tbe  worst  is  known^ 
it  may  be  better  tban  your  fears.  .Comfort my 
wife;  and  for  tbe  pains  of  absence  I'll  make 
atonement.   . 

Chew.  See  wbere  she  comes !— 'Look  cbeer- 
fullv  upon  ber  -  Atfeclions  such  as  hers  are 
prying,  and  lend  those  eyes  tbat  read  tbe  soul. 

Enter  Mrs.  Beverley  and  Lewson. 

Mrs.  B.  My  life! 

Bev.  My  love!  bow  fares  it?  I  have  been 
a  truant  husband. 

Mrs.  B.  But  we  meet  now,  and  tbat  heals 
all — Doubts  and  alarms  I  have  bad;  but  in 
tbis  dear  embrace*  I  bury  and  forget  them.  My 
friend  here,  [Pointine  to  LeiVSon'\  bas  been 
indeed  a  friend.  Charlotte,  'tis  you  must  thank 
bim:  your  brother's  thanks  and  mine  are  of 
too  little  value. 

Bev,  Yet  what  we  have  we'll  pay.  I  thank 
you,  sir,  and  am  obliged.  I  would  say  more,  but 
tbat  your  goodness  to  the  wife  upbraids  the 
husband's  lollies.  Had  I  been  wise,  she  had 
not  trespassed  on  your  bounty. 

Lew.  nor  has  she  trespassed.     Tbe  little  I 
have  done  acceptance  overpays. 
'  Char.  So  friendship  thinks — 

Mrs.  B.  And  doubles  obligations  by  striving 
to  conceal  them — We'll  talk  another  time  on  t 
— Yon  are  too  thoughtful,  love. 

Bei>.  No;  I  have  reason  for  these  thoughts. 

Cluir.  And  hatred  for  the  cause  —  'Would 
you  bad  that  too! 

Bep.  I  have — Tbe  cause  was  avarice. 

Char.  And  who  the  tempter? 

Beif.  A  ruined  friend — ruined  by  too  much 
kiudncss. 

Leiv.  Ay,  worse  tban  ruined ;  stabbed  in  bis 
fame,  mortally  stabbed—riches  can't  cure  him. 

BtTi^,  Or  if  they  could,  those  I  have  drained 
bim  of.  Somelhmg  of  this  be  hinted  in  tbe 
morning — tbat  Lewson  had  suspicions  of  bim 
— Wby  these  suspicions?  [Angrily. 

Letv.  At  school  we  knew  tbis  Stukely.  A 
cunning,  plodding  boy  be  was,  sordid  and 
cruel,  slow  at  bis  task,  but  c|uick  at  shiAs  and 
tricking.  He  schemed  out  mischief,  tbat  others 
might  be  punished;  and  would  tell  bis  tale 
with  so  much  art,  that  for  the  lash  he  merited, 
rewards  and  praise  were  given  bim.  Show 
me  a  boy  with  such  a  mind,   and    lime,   that 


ripens  manhood  in  him,  sball  ripen  vice  too— > 
I'll  prove  him,  and  lay  him  open  to  you — 
Till  then  be  warned — I  know  him,  and  there* 
fore  shun  bim. 

Beo.  As  I  would  those  that  wrong  bim.  -— 
You  arcf  tdo  busy,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  not  too  busy — Mistaken,  per- 
haps—That had  been  milder. 

Leaf.  No  matter,  madam.  I  can  bear  this, 
and  praise  the  heart  tbat  prompts  it — ^Pity  such 
friendship  sbould  be  so  placea! 

Beif.  Again,  sir!  But  I'll  be^r  too  —  You 
wrong  bim,  Lewson,  and  will  be  sorry  for't 

Cfiar.  Ay;  wben  'tis  proved  he  wrongs  him* 
Tbe  world  is  full  of  hypocrites. 

Bep.  And  Stukely  one — so  you  would  infePi 
I  think. — 111  bear  no  more  of^this — my  heart 
aches  for  bim — I  have  undone  bim. 

Lefp.  Tbe  world  says  otherwise. 

Bep.  The  world  is  false  then — ^I  have  busi- 
ness witb  you,  love.  [To  Mrs.  Beperle/J 
We'lt  leave  them  to  their  rancour.     [Goin^, 

Char.  No ;  we  sball  find  room  withm  forX 
— Come  tbis  way,  air.  [To  Laipson, 

Lew.  Another  time  my  friend  will  thank 
me;  that  time  is  hastening  too. 

[Exeunt  Lewson  and  Charlotie, 

Bep.  Tbcpr  hurt  roe  beyond  bearing —  Is 
Stukely  false  f  Then  honesty  has  left  us !  'Twere 
sinning  against  heaven  to  think  so. 

Mrs.  B.  I  never  doubted  him. 

Bep.  No;  you  are  charily.  Meekness  and 
ever-during  patience  live  in  that  heart,  and 
love  tbat  knows  no  change. — Why  did  I  ruin 
you? 

Mrs.  B,  You  have  not  ruined  me.  I  bare 
no  wants  wben  you  are  present,  nor  wishes 
in  your  absence,  but  to  be  blest  with  your 
return.  Be  but  resigned  to  what  has  happened, 
and  I  am  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Bep.  My  generous  girl! — But  memory  wiH 
be  busy;  still  crowding  on  my  thoughts,  to 
sour  the  present  by  the  past  1  have  another 
pang  too. 

Mrs.  B.  Tell  it,  and  let  me  cure  it. 

Bep.  Tbat  friend^- that  generous  friend, 
whose  fame  they  have  traduced— I  have  un- 
done bim  too.  While  be  had  means  he  lent 
me  largely;  and  now  a  prison  must  be  bis 
portion. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  I  hope  otherwise. 

Bep.  To  bone  must  be  to  act  The  chart- 
table  wish  feeas  not  the  hungry '-' Something 
must  be  done. 

Mrs.  B.  What? 

Bep.  In  bitterness  of  beart  be  told  me,  just 
now  he  told  me,  I  bad  undone  bim.  Could 
I  bear  that,  and  think  of  happiness?  No>  I 
have  disclaimed  it  while  he  is  miserable. 

Mrs.  B.  Tbe  world  may  mend  with  us,  and 
then  we  may  be  grateful.  There's  comfort  in 
that  hope. 

Bep.  Ay,  'tis  tbe  sick  man's  cordial,  bis  pro- 
mised cure ;  while,  in  preparing  it,  the  patient 
dies — Wbat  now  ? 

Enter  Lifer. 

Lucy.  A  letter,  sir.     [Delipers  it,*and  exit% 
Bep.  The  band  is  Stukely's. 

[Opens  it,  and  reads  it  to  himself, 
Mrs.  B.   And  brings  sood   news — at  least 
I'll  hope  so — Wbat  says  he,  love? 


[Act  IE  Scbnb  1.]    ' 

Beif,  Wby  this — too  much  for  patience. 
Td  be  directs  me  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

[Reads. 
Let  /our  hasie  to  see  me  be  the  ontjr  proof 
9f  four  esteem  for  me,  I  have  determined, 
since  we  parted,  to  bid  adieu  to  England; 
dtoosiag  rather  to  forsake  my  country, 
dun  oive  my  freedofm  in  it  to  the  means 
0e  talked  of.  Keep  this  a  secret  at  home, 
and  hasten  to  the  ruined,        R.  Stukblt. 

Raioed  by  friendship  I — I  must  relieve  or 
iblioir  bim. 

Mrs.  B,  Follow  kim  did  you  say?  Then  I 
am  lost  iodeed ! 

Bev,  Ob,  this  infernal  Wee !  how  has  it  sunk 
me!  A  tic^  whose  highest  joy  was  poor  to 
Bj  domestic  happiness.  Yet  how  have  I  pur- 
siud  it!  turned  all  my  comforts  to  bitterest 
pangs,  and  all  my  smiles  to  tears.  — J>amned, 
datned  infatuation ! 

Mrs,  B,  Be  cool,  my  Ufe!  What  are  the 
Beans  the  letter  talks  of?  Have  you — have  I 
tbose  means?. Tell  me,  and  ease  me.  I  have 
10  life  while  you  are  wretched. 

Bfp.  No,  no ;  it  must  not  be.    *ris  I  alone 
hare  sinned ;  *tis  I  alpne  must  suffer.    You  shall 
itserfc  those  means,  to  keep  my  child  and  his 
vnis^  mother  £rom  want  and  wretchedness. 
Mrs,  B,  What  means? 
Bev,  I  came  to  rob  you  of  them — but  can- 
not—dare not — ^Those   jewels    are  your    sole 
nppoit— I  should  be   more  than   monster  to 
reonest  them. 

Mn,B,  My  jewels!  Trifles,  not  worth  speak- 
ing o(  if  weighed  against  a  husband's  pieace ; 
Iwt  let  them  purchase  that,  and  the  world's 
veahh  is  of  less  value. 
BeQ,  How  little  do  I  iseem  before  such  virtues ! 
Mrs.  B,  No  more,  my  love.  I  kept  them 
till  occasion  called  to  use  them ;  now  is  the 
occasion,  and  Til  resign  them  cheerfully. 

Beo.  Why,  well  be  rich  in  love  then.  But 
tius  excess  of  kindness  melts  me.  Yet  for  a 
friend  one  would  do  much — He  has  denied 
me  nothing. 

Mrs,  B,  Gome  to  my  closet — But  let  him 

■anagc  wisely.   We  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Bev,  Where  learned  my  love  this  excellence  ? 

Tis  heaven's  ovm  teaching:  that  heaven,  which 

Id  an  angeTs  form  has  given   a   mind   more 

lo»elj.    1  am  unworthy  of  you,  but  will  de- 

wre  you  better. 

flenccforth  ray  follies  and  neglects  shall  cease, 

And  all  to  come  be  penitence  and  peace; 

Vice  shall  no  more  attract  me  with  her  charms. 

Nor  pleasure  reach  me,  but  in  these  dear  arms. 

[Mxeunt, 

ACT  HI. 

ScsiiE  I— Stujcbly's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Stuksly  and  Bates. 

Skdse.  So  runs  the  world.  Bates.  Fools  are 
ue  natnrai  prey  of  knaves ;  nature  designed 
^"^iQ  *o,  when  she  made  lambs  for  wolves. 
*he  laws,  that  fear  and  policy  have  framed, 
Bstare disclaims:  she  knows  but  two,  and  those 
^  force  and  cunning.  The  nobler  law  is 
*^;  hut  then  there's  danger  int ;  while  cun- 
*■{,  like  a  skilful  miner,  works  safely  and 
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^olec  And  therefore  wisely.     Force   must 
H>ve  ntrtts  and  sinews ;  cunning  wants  nei- 


ther. The  dwarf  that  has  it  shall  trip  the 
giant's  heels  up. 

Stake.  And  bind  him  to  the  ground.  W^hy, 
we'll  erect  a  shrine  for  nature,  and  be  her 
oracles.  Conscience  is  weakness;  fear  made 
it)  and  fear  maintains  it  The  dread  of  shame, 
inward  reproaches,  and  fictitious  burnings  swell 
out  the  pnantom.  Nature  knows  none  of  this ; 
her  laws  are  freedom. 

Bates.  Sound  doctrine,  and  well  delivered! 

Stake,  We  are  sincere  too,  and  practise 
what  we  teach.  Let  the  grave  pedant  say  as 
much. — But  now  to  business — Ine  jewels  are 
disposed  of,  and  Beverley  aeain  worth  money. 
l£  my  design  succeeds,  this  night  we  finish 
with  him — Go  to  your  lodgings,  and  be  busy 
^-You  understand  conveyances,  and  can  make 
ruin  sure. 

Bates,  Better  stop  here.  The  sale  of  this 
reversion  may  be  talked  of — There's  danger 
in  it. 

Stukt.  No,  *tis  the  mark  I  aim  at.  We'll 
thrive  and  laugh.  You  are  the  purchaser,  and 
there's  the  payment.  [Gilding  a  Pocket-^fook'] 
He  thinks  you  rich ;  and  so  you  shall  be.  In- 
(|uire  for  titles,  and  deal  hardly;  *twili  look 
like  honesty. 

Bates,  How  if  he  suspects  us  ? 

Stake,  Leave  it  to  me.  I  study  hearts,  and 
when  to  work  upon  them.  Go  to  your  lodg- 
ings ;  and  if  we  come,  he  busy  over  papers. 
T^k  of  a  thoughtless  age,  of  gaming  and  ex- 
travagance; you  have  a  face  fpr*t. 

Bates,  A  feeling  too  that  would  avoid  it. 
We  push  too  far;  hut  I  have  cautioned  you. 
If  it  ends  ill,  you'll  think  of  me — adieu.  [Exit. 

Stake,  This  fellow  sins  by  halves ;  his  fears 
are  conscience  to  him.  I'll  turn  these  fears  to 
use.  Rogues  that  dread  shame  will  still  he 
greater  rogues  to  hide  their  guilt — Lewson 
grows  troiwlesome— We  must  get  rid  of  him 
— He  knows  too  much.  I  have  a  tale  for  Bev- 
erley; part  of  it  truth  too — ^He  shall  call  Lew- 
son  to  account — If  it  succeeds,  'tis  well;  if 
not,  we  must  try  other  means — But  here  he 
com^ — I  must  dissemble. 

Enter  Beverley. 

Look  to  the  door  there ! — [In  a  seeming  Fright^ 
— My  friend  ! — I  thought  of  other  visitors. 

Be^^,  No;  these  shall  guard  you  from  them. 
[Offering  Notes2  Take  them,  and  use  them 
cautiously — The  world  deals  hardly  by  us. 

Stake.  And  shall  I  leave  you  destitute  ?  No ; 
your  wants  are  the  greatest  Another  climate 
may  treat  me  kinder.  The  shelter  of  to-night 
takes  me  from  this. 

Btif.  Let  these  be  your  support  then  —  Yet 
is  there  need  of  parting?  I  may  have  means 
again ;  we'll  share  the^,  and  live  wisely. 

Stake.  No ;  I  should  tempt  you  on.  Habit 
is  nature  in  me :  ruin  canH  cure  it.  Even  now 
I  v^ould  be  gaming.  Taught  by  experience  as 
I  am,  and  knowing  this  poor  sum  is  all  that's 
lefl  us,  I  am  for  venturing  still — And  say  I 
am  to  blame— Yet  will  this  little  supply  our 
wants?  No;  we  must  put  it  out  to  usury.— 
Whether  *tis  madness  in  me,  or  some  restless 
impulse  of  good  fortune,  I  yet  am  ignorant; 
but — 

Bet>.  Take  it,  and  succeed  then.  Til  try  no 
more. 
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Stake,  Tis  surely  impulse;  it  pleads  so 
strongly— Bui  you  are  cold— We'll  e'en  part 
here  then.  And  for  this  lastt  reserre,  keep  it 
for  better  uses ;  ril*  have  none  on't.  I  thank 
you  though,  and  will  seek  fortui\e  singly — 
One  thing  I  had  forgot — 

Bev.  VVbat  is  it? 

Sluke,  Perhaps  'twere  best  forgotten.  But 
I  am  open  in  my  nature,  and  leaious  for  the 
honour  of  my  friend  —  Lewson.  speaks  freely 
of  you. 

Jiei^,  Of  you  I  know  he  does. 

Stuke.  I  can  forgive  him  for't;  hut,  for  my 
friend,  I'm  angry. 

Jiev,  What  says  he  of  nric  ? 

Stuke.  That  Charlotte's  fortune  is  embezzled 
— He  talks  on't  loudly. 

Jieif,  He  shall  he  silenced  then — How' heard 
you  of  it? 

Stuke,  From  many.  He  •  questioned  Bates 
about  it     You  must  account  with  him,  he  says. 

Bev.  Or  he  with  me — and  soon  too. 

Stuke.  Speak  mildly  to  him.  Cautions 
are  best 

Bev,  ni  think  on't — ^But  whither  go  yon? 

Stuke*  From  poverty  and  prisons — No  mat-* 
ter  whither.  "Vt  fortune  changes,  you  may 
hear  from  me. 

Beo,  May  these  be  prosperous  tfien,  [Of- 
fering the  Notes,  which  Jie  refusesX  Nay, 
they  are  yours — I  have  sworn  it,  and  vrill  have 
nothing — Take  them,  and  use  them. 

Stuke,  Singly  I  will  not — My  cares  arc  for 
my  friend;  for  his  lost  fortune  and  ruined  fam- 
ily. AH  separate  interests  I  disclaim.  To- 
gether we  have  fallen;  together  we  must  rise. 
My  heart,  my  honour,  and  affections,  all  will 
have  it  so. 

Bev.  I  am  weary  of  being  fooled. 

Stuke,  And  so  am  I — Here  let  us  part  then 
— These  bodings  of  good  fortune  shall  all  be 
stifled;  call  them  folly,  and  forgot  them  — 
farewell.  * 

Bev,  No;  stay  a  moment — How  my  poor 
heart's  distracted !  I  have  the  bodings  too ;  but 
whether  caught  from  you,  or  prompted  by  my 
good  or  evil  genius,.!  know  not  —  The  trial 
shall  determine — And  yet,  my  wife — 

Stuke,  Ay,  ay,  she'll  chide. 

Bev,  No;  my  chidings  are  all  here. 

[Pointing  to  fu's  Heart 

Stuke,  ni  not  persuade  you. 

Bev,  I  am  persuaded ;  by  reason  too ;  the 
strongest  reason,  necessity.  Oh,  could  I  but 
regain  the  height  I  have  fallen  from,  heaven 
should  forsake  me  in  my  latest  hour,  if  I  again 
mixed  in  these  scenes,  or  sacrificed  the  hus- 
band's peace,  his  joy,  and  best  affections,  to 
avarice  and  infamy. 

Stuke,  I  have  resolved  like  you;  and,  since 
our  motives  arc  so  honest,  why  should  we 
fear  success? 

Bev,  Come  on  then — Where  shall  we  meet? 

Stuke.  At  Wilson's  —  Yet  if  it  hurts  you, 
leave  me:  I  have  misled  you  often. 

Bev.  We  have  misled  each  other — But  come ! 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  be  tir'd  with  plagu> 
ing  us — There  let  us  rest  our  hopes.   - 

Stuke.  Yet  think  a  little. 

Bev.  I  cannot — thinking  but  distracts  me. 
When  desperation  leads,  all  thoughts  are 
vain; 


[ACT^  If. 

Reason  would  lose  what  rashness  may  ob- 
tain. [£jceunt. 

Scene  II.  — Beverley's  Lodgings, 
Enter  Mrs.  Beverley  trnd  Charlotte. 

Char,  *Twas  all  a  scheme,  a  mean  one; 
unworthy  of  my  brother. 

Mrs.  B,  No,  I  am  siire  it  viras  not — Stukely 
is  honest  too,  I  know  he  is.' — This  madness 
has  undone  them  both. 

Char.  My  brother  irrecoverable — You  are 
loo  spiritless  a  wife-*A  mournful  tale,  mixed 
with  a  few  kind  wofds,  will  steal  away  your 
soul.  The  world's  too  subtle  for  such  good- 
ness. Had  I  been  by,  he  should  have  asked 
your  life  sooner  than  those  jewels, 

Mrs.  B.  ■  He  should  have  had  -it  then. 
[f^armijr.']  I  live  but  to  oblige  him.  She 
who  can  love  and  is  beloved,  like  me,  will  do 
as  much.  Men  have  done  more  for  mistress- 
es, and  women  for  a  base  deluder:  and  shall 
a  wife  do  less?  Your  chidings  hurt  me,  Charlotte. 

Char,  And  come  too  late ;  they  might  have 
saved  you  else.    How  could  he  use  you  so  ? 

Mrs,  B,  'Twas  friendship  did  it.  His  heart 
was  breaking  for  a  friend. 

Char,  The  friend  that  has  betrayed  hira. 

Mrs.  B.  Pr'ythee  don't  think  so. 

Char,  To-morrow  he  accounts  with  me. 

Mrs,  B,  And  fairly — I  will  not  doubt  it 

Char.  Unless  a  friend  has  wanted  ^I  have 
no  patience — Sister!  sister!  we  are  bound  to 
curse  this  friend.    . 

Mrs.  B.  My  Beverley  speaks  nobly  of  him. 

Char,  And  Lewson  truly — But  I  displease 
you  with  this  talk. — To-morrow  will  instruct  us. 

Mrs.  B,  Stay  till  it  comes  then  —  I  would 
not  think  so  hardly. 

Char,  Nor  I,  but  from  conviction — Y^t  we 
have  hope  of  better  days.  My  unde  is  inGrm, 
and  of  an  age  that  threatens  houriy — Or  if  be 
lives,  you  never  have  offended  him:  and  for 
distresses  so  unmerited  he  will  have  pity. 

Mrs,  B.  I  know  it,  and  am  cheerful.  We 
have  no  more  to  lose;  and  for  what  is  gone, 
if  it  brings  prudence  home,  the  purchase  was 
well  made. 

Cfuir.  My  Lewson  will  be  kind  too.  While 
ho  and  I  hate  life  and  means  you  shall  divide 
with  us — And  see,  he's  here.  % 

Enter  Lewson. 

We  were  just  speaking  of  you. 

Lew,  'Tis  best  to  interrupt  you  then.  Few- 
characters  will  bear  a  scrutiny;  and  where 
the  bad  outweighs  the  good,  he's  safest  that's 
least  talked  oL     What  say  you,  madam? 

[To  Charlotte. 

Char,  That  I  hate  scandal,  though  a  woman 
. — therefore  talk  seldom  of  you. 

Mrs.  B,  Or,  with  more  truth,  that  though 
a  woman,  she  loves- to  praise — therefore  talks 
always  of  you.     I'll  leave  you  to  decide  it. 

[ExiL 

Lew.  How  ^ood  and  amiable !  I  came  to  talk 
in  private  with  you,  of  matters  that  concern  you. 

Char.  W^hat  matters? 

Lew.  Fi^stf  answer  .me  sincerely  to  what  I  ask. 

Char.  Propose  your  question. 

Lew.  'Tis  now  a  tedious  twelvcmontli  sin^» 
with  an  open  and  kind  heart,  you  said  you 
loved  me.    And  when,  in  consequence  of  such 
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sweet  words,  I  [nressed  for  muria^,  you  gave 
a  voluntary  promise  that  you  would  live  for  nif. 
Char,  You  think  roe  changed  then? 

[Angrilj, 

Ltw,  I  did  not  say  so.    Time   and   a   near 

acquaintance  with  my  faults  may  have  brought 

cbnge — ^if  it  be  so;    or  ibr  a  moment,  if  you 

bve  wished  this  promise  were  unmade,   here 

I  acquit  you  of  it — ^This  is  my  question  then ; 

and  with   such   plainness  as  I  ask  it,    I  shall 

entreat  an  answer.     Have  you  repented  oi  this 

promise  ?  *^ 

Char,  Why  am  I  doubted? 

LcWy^  My  doubts  are  df  myself,    t  have  my 

^ilts,  and  you  have  ob^rvation.    If,  from  my 

temper,  my  words,  or  actions,  you  have  con- 

cdred  a  thought  against  me,    or  even  a  wish 

ibr  separation,  all  tfiat  has  passed  is  nothing. 

Qutr,   Why   now  I'll  answer  you.     Your 
dosbts  are  prophecies — I  am  really  changed. 
Lfw.  Indeed ! 

Qkar,  I  could  torment  you  now,  a^you  have 
»e;  but  it  is  not  in  my  nature.- — ^That  I  am 
dtanged,  [  own:  for  what  at  first  was  incli- 
tation  is  now  grown  reason  in  me ;  and  from 
^  reason,  had  I  the  world,  nay,  were  I 
poorer  than  the  poorest,  and  you  too  want- 
1^  bread — I  would  be  yours,  and  happy.  - 

Utff.  My  kindest  Charlotte!  \TcLkmg  her 
Hfind\  Tnanks  are  too  poor  for  this — and 
words  loo  weak!  But  if  we^  loved  so,  why 
sbonid  our  union  be  delayed  P 

Char,  For  happier  times.     The  present  are 
too  wretched. 
Ltw,  I  may  have  reasons  that  press  it  now. 
Char,  What  reasons  ? 

Ltw,  The  strongest  reasons;  unanswerable 
ones. 
Char,  Be  quick  and  name  them. 
Lt99,  First  promise,  that  to-morrow,  or  the 
next  day,  you  will  be  mine  iTor  ever. 
Char,  I  do — though  misery  should  succeed. 
Ixw.  Thus  then  I  seize  you!  And  with' you 
erery  joy  on  this  side  heaven! 
Omr,  Now,  sir,  your  secret. 
Zap.  Your  fortune's  lost. 
Char,   My   fortune   lost!— fll  study  to  he 
bumble  then.      But  was  my  promise  claimed 
for  this?  How  nobly  generous!  Where  learned 
you  this  sad  newsr 

Ltw,  From  Bales,  Stukeley's  prime  a^ent.  I 
jiare  obliged  him,  and  he's  grateful — m.  told 
it  me  in  friendship,  to  '  warn  me  from  my 
Qarlotte. 

Cft^ir.  'Twas  honest  in  him,  and  m  esteem 
Irim  for  it 
L^w,  He  knows  much  more  than  he  has  told. 
Char,  ^or  me  it  is  enough.     And  for  your 
generous  love,  I  thank  you  from  my  souK    If 
joo'd  oblige  me  more,  give  me  a  little  time. 
Lew,  Vvhy  time  ?  It  robs  us  of  our  happiness. 
C^or.  I  have  a  task  to  learn  first  The  little 
priife  this  fortune   gave  me  must  be  subdued. 
Once  we  were  equal ;  but  now  'tis  otherwise ; 
)nd  (or  a  life  of  obligations,  I  have  not  learned 
to  bear  it. 
i^^.  Mine  is  that  life.    You  are  too  noble. 
Ohar,  Leate  me  to  think  on't. 
JUt^  To-morrow  then  you'll  fix  my  hap- 
paos? 
^imr.  All  Aat  I  can  I  will. 

It  ipMt  be  so ;   wt  live  but  for  each 


other.  Keep  what  you  know  a  secret;  and 
when  we  meet  to-morrow,  more  may  be 
known. — Farewell.  \Exit, 

Char,  My  poor,  poor  sister!  how  would 
this  wound  her!  But  I'll  conceal  it,  and  speak 
comfort  to  her."  \ExiL 

Scene  IIL — A  Roam  in  a  Gammff-hause, 

Enter  Beverley  and  Stckely. 

Bev,  Whither  would  you  lead  me? 

[^Angrily, 

Stuke^  Where  we  may  vent  our  curses. 

Bev,  Ay,  on  yourself,  and  those  damned 
counsels  that  have  destroyed  me.  A  thousand 
fiends  were  in  that  bosom,  and  all  let  loose  to 
tempt  me — I  had  resisted  else. 

Stake,  Go  .on,  sir — I  have  deserved  this 
from  you. 

Bev.  And  curses  everlasting — Time  is  too 
scanty  for  them — 

Stake,  What  have  I  done? 

Bev,  VVhal  the  arch- devil  of  old  did— 
soothed  with  false  hopes  for  certain  ruin. 

Stuke^  Myself  unhurt;  'nay,  pleased  at  your 
destruction— So  your  words  -mean.  Why,  tell 
it  to  the  world.  I  am  too  poor  to  find  a 
friend  in't.  , 

Bev,  A  friend!  What's  he?  I  had  a  friend. 

Stake.  And  have  One  still. 

Bev,  Ay;  I'll  tell  you  of  this  friend.  He 
found  me  happiest  of  the  happy.  Fortune  an.d 
honour  crowned  me;  and  love  and  peace  lived 
in  my  heart  One  spark  of  folly  lurked  there; 
that  too  he  found:  and  by  deceitful  breath 
blew  it  into  flames,  that  have  consumed  me. 
This 'friend  were  you  to  me. 

Stake,  A  little  more,  perhaps — The  friend, 
who  gave  his  all  to  save  you ;  and  not  suc- 
ceeding, chose  ruin  with  you.  But  no  matter, 
I  have  undone  you,  and  am  a  villain. 

Bev,  No;  I  think  not — The  villains  are 
within. 

Stake,  What  villains? 

Bev.  Dawson  and  the  rest — ^We  have  been 
dupes  to  sharpers.  * 

Stake,  How  know  you  this?  I  have  had 
doubts  as  well  as  you;  yet  still  as  fortune 
changed  I  blushed  at  my  ovm  thoughts. — But 
you  have  proofs,  perhaps? 

Bev,  Ay,  damned  ones.  Repeated  losses-^ 
Night  After  night,  and  no  reverse — Chance  has 
no  hand  in  this. 

Stake,  I  think  more  charitably;  yet  I  am 
peevish  in  my  nature,  and  apt  to  doubt — The 
world  speaks  fairly  of  this  Dawson ;  so  it  does 
of  the  rest  We  have  watched  them  closely 
too.  But  'tis  a  right  usurped  by  losers,  to 
think  the  winners  knaves — We'll  hate  more 
manhood  in  us. 

Bev,  I  know  not  what  to  think — This  night 
has  stung  me  to  the  quick — Blasted  my  rep- 
utation too — I  have  bound  my  honour  to  these 
vipers;  played  meanly  upon  credit,  till  I  tired 
them ;  and  now  they  shun  me,  to  rifle  one 
another.     What's  to  he  done? 

Stake.  Nothing.  My  counsels  have  been 
(alal. 

Bev,  By  heaven  PII  not  survive  this  shame 
— Traitor!    'tis  you   have   brought  it  on   me. 
[Taking  hold  of  hini\   Show  me  the  means 
to  save  me,  or  I'll  commit  a  murder  here,  and* 
next  upon  myself. 
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Stuke,  Wbj,  do  it  then,  and  rid  m*  of  in- 
gratitude. 

Bev,  Pr*ytbee  forgiTe  this  language"*- 1  speak 
I  know  not  wbat— nage  and  despair  are  in 
my  hearty  and  hurry  me  to  madness.  My 
home  is  horror  to  me-^ril  not  return  to  it 
Speak  quickly;  teU  me,  if,  in  this  wreck  of 
fortune,  one  hope  remains?  Name  it,  and  he 
ray  oracle. 

Stake,  Tp  Tent  your  curses  on — You  haye 
bestowed  them  liberally.  Take  your  own 
counsel;  and  should  a  desperate  hope  present 
Itself,  Hwill  suit  your  desperate  fortune.  FII 
not  advise  you. 

Bev,  Wliat  hope?  By  heaven  FIl' catch  at 
it,  however  desperate.  I  am  so  sunk  in  misery 
it  cannot  lay  me  lower. 

Stake.  You  have  an  uncle. 

Bet^,  Ay ;  what  of  him  ? 

Stake,  Old  men  live  long  by  temperance; 
while  their  heirs  starve  on  expectation. 

Beo,  What  mean  you? 

Stake,  I'hat  the  reversion  of  his  estate  is 
yours ;  and  will  bring  money  to  pay  debts 
with — Nay  more,    it  may  retrieve  wnat^s  past. 

Bei>,  Ofr  leave  my  child  a  beggar. 

Stake,  And  what^s  his  father?  A  dishonour- 
able one;  engaged  for  suras  he  cannot  pay — 
That  should  be  thought  of. 
'  Bev,  It '  is  my  shame — ^The  poison  that  in- 
flames me.  Where  shall  we  go  ?  To  whom  ? 
Tm  impatient  till  alPs  lost. 

Stake,  All  may  be  yours  again — Your  m^n 
is  Bales — He  has  larffe  funds  at  his  command, 
and  will  deal  justly  By  you. 

Bev,  I  am  resolved — 'Tell  them  within  we'll 
meet  them  presently;  and  with  full  purses, 
too— Come,  follow  roe. 

Stake,  No;  Pll  have  no  hand  in  this;  nor 
do  I  counsel  it — Use  your  discretion,  and  act 
from  that.    You'll  find  me' at  ray  lodgings. 

Bev,  Succeed  what  will,  this  night  rildare 

the  worst; 
Tis  loss  of  fear  to  be  completely  curst 

[Exit, 

Stake,  Why,  lose  it  then  for  ever — tear  is 
the  mind's  worst  evil :  and  'tis  a  friendly  of- 
fice to  drive  it  from  the  bosom — ^l*hus  far  has 
fortune  crowned  me — Yet  Beverley  is  rich; 
rich  in  his  wife's  best  treasure,  her  honour 
and  affections.  I  would  supplant  him  there 
too.  Charlotte  is  sometimes  absent  The  seeds 
of  jealousy  are  sown  already.  If  I  mistake 
not,  they  have  taken  root  too.  Now  is  the 
time  to  ripen  them,  and  reap  the  harvest.  The 
softest  of^  her  sex,  if  wronged  in  love,  or 
thinking  that  she's  wronged,  becomes  a  tigress 
in  revenge  —  I'll  instantly  to  Beverley's — No 
matter  for  the  danger — When  beauty  leads  us 
on,  'tis  indiscretion  to  reflect,  and  cowardice 
to  doubt.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Beverley's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Mrs.  Beverley    and  Lucy. 

Mrs,  B,  Did  Charlotte  tell  you  any  thing? 

Lucy,  No,  madam. 

Mrs,  B,  She  looked  confused,  methought : 
said  she  had  business  with  her  Liewson;  which 
when  I  pressed  to  know,  tears  only  were  her 
answer. 

Lacy,  She  seemed  in  haste  too — Yet  her 
return  may  bring  you  comfort 


Mrs,B,  No,  my  kind  girl;  I  was  not  bom 
for  it — But  why  do  I  distress  thee  ?  Thy  sym- 
pathising heart  bleeds  for  the  ilb  of  others — 
VVhat  pity  that  thy  mistress  can't  reward 
thee !  But  there^s  a  power  above,  that  ie^% 
and  will  remember  all.  [Knocking^  Hark! 
there's  some  one  entering. 

Lucy,  Perhaps  'tis  my  master,  taadam. 

[E,xit 

Mrs,  B,  \jti  him  be  well  too,  and  I  am 
satisGed.  [Goes  to  the  Door  tmd  listens']  No, 
'tis  another's  voice. 

Re-enter  Lucr,  cri/ft  Stueely. 

Lucy,  Mr.  Stukely,  madam.  [EjciL 

Stake,  To  meet  you  thus  alone,  madam, 
was  what  I  wished.  Unseasonable  visits,  whea 
friendship  warrants  them,  need  no  excuse — 
therefore  I  make  none. 

Mrs*  B,  W^hat  mean  you,  sir?  And  where 
is  your  friend? 

Stake,  Men  may  have  secrets,  madam,  which, 
their  best  friends  are  not  admitted  to.  We 
parted  in  the  morning,  not  soon  to  meet  again. 

Mrs,  B,  You  mean  to  leave  us  then  — to 
leave  your  country  too?  I  am  no  stranger  to 
your  reasons,  and  pity  your  misfortunes. 

Stake,  Your  pity  has  undone  you.  Could 
Beverley  do  this?  That  letter  was  a  false  one; 
a  mean  contrivance  to  rob  you  of  your  jewels 
— I  wrote  it  not. 

Mrs,B,  Impossible!  Whence  came  it  then? 

Stake,  Wronged  as  I  am,  madam,  I  must 
speak  plainly. 

Mrs,  B.  Do  so,  and  ease  me. — Your  hints 
have  troubled  me.  Beports,  you  say,  are  stirr- 
ing— Reports  of  whom  ?  You  wished  me  not 
to  credit  them. — What,  sir,  are  these  reports  ? 

Stake,  I  thought  them  slander,  madam;  and 
cautioned  in  friendship,  lest  from  officious 
tongues  the  tale  had  reached  you  with  double 
aggravation. 

Mrs,  B,  Proceed,  sir. 
,  Stake,  It  is  a  debt  due  to  my  fame ;  due  to 
an  injured  wife  too. — W^e  are  both  injured. 

Mrs,  B,  How  injured  ?  And  who  has  in- 
jured us? 

Stake,  My  friend — ^our  husband. 

Mrs,  B*  lou  would  resent  for  both  then  ; 
but  know,  sir,  my  injuries  are  my  own,  and 
do  not  need  a  champion. 

Stake,  Be  not  too  hasty,  madam.  I  come 
not  in  resentment,  but  for  acquittance.  You 
thought  me  poor;  and  to  the  feigned  distresses 
of  a  friend  gave  up  your  jewels. 

Mrs,  B,  I  gave  them  to  a  husband. 

Stake,  Who  gave  them  to  a — 

Mrs,  B,  What?  whom  did  he  give  them  to? 

Stake.  A  mistress. 

Mrs.  B,  No;  on  my  life  he  did  not 

Stake,  Himself  confessed  it,  with  curses  on 
her  avarice. 

Mrs.  B,  I'll  not  believe  it- — He  has  no  mistress ; 
or,  if  he  has,  why  is  it  told  to  me  ? 

Stake,  To  guard  you  against  insults.  He 
told  me,  that,  to  move  you  to  compliance,  he 
forged  that  letter,  pretending  I  was  ruined, 
ruined  by  him  too.  .  The  fraud  succeeded ;  and 
what  a  trusting  wife  bestowed  in  pity,  was 
lavished  on  a  wanton. 

Mrs,  B.  Then  I  am  lost  indeed !  His  follies 
I  have  borne  without  upbraiding,  and  saw  the 
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approtck  of  porerlj  whhoat  a  tear— Mr  af- 
fedions,  my  strong  aflectioiiSy  suppoiiea  me 
through  eyery  triaL  . 

Stuke.  Be  patient,  madam. 

JKry.  B»  Patient !  the  barbarous,  ungrateful 
■an!  SmA  ^oe%  be  tbink  tbat  tbe  tenderness 
of  mr  beart  is  bis  best  security  for  wounding 
it?  Bat  be  sbaU  find  tbat  injuries  sucb  as  tbese 
caa  am  my  weakness  for  Tengeance  and  redress. 

Stake,  Ha!  tbcn  1  may  succeed.  [Aside\ 
Redress  is  in  your  power. 

ifrs.  B,  VVbal  redress  ? 

Stake,  Forgive  me,  madam,  if,  in  my  seal 
to  lene  you,  I  basard  your  displeasure,  fbink 
of  your  wretched  state.  Already  want  sur- 
ronods  you — Is  it  in  patience  to  bear  tbat? 
To  see  your  helpless  little  one  robbed  of  bis 
birtkrifibt?  A  sister  too,  with  unavailing  tears, 
hneoting  her  lost  fortune?  No  coratort  left 
500,  but  ineHccSnal  pity  from  the  few,  out- 
wddied  by  insuks  from  tbe  many. 

Mri.B.  Am  \  so  lost  a  creature  ?— Well, 
ar,  nr  redress  ? 

Stme,  To  be  resolved  is  to  secure  it  Tbe 
mniige  vow  once  violated,  is,  in  tbe  sight 
of  Wvrco,  dissolved — Start  not,  bat  bear  me. 
Hi%  BOW  tbe  summer  of  your  youth:  time 
bt  Bst  cropped  tbe  roses  from  your  cheek, 
(kMgk  sorrow  long  has  washed  them.  Then. 
Bse  Tonr  beauty  wisely,  and,  freed  by  injuries, 
fly  from  the  cruellest  of  men,  for  shelter  with 
Ibe  kiMlest 

Mrs.B.  And  who  is  be? 

Slake.  A  firieiid  to  tbe  mifbrtunate;  a  bold 
one  too,  who,  tirhile  the' storm  is  bursting  on 
nm  brow,  aad  ligblniiiig  flashing  from  your 
eyes,  dbres  tell  yon  that  lie  lores  you. 

!&'#.  B.  *Would  that  tbese  eyes  bad  beaven^s 
owa  ficbtaing,  tbat,  with  a  look,  thus  I  might 
Uait  ttee!  Am  1  then  fallen  so  low?  Has 
poverty  so  bumbled  me,  tbat  1  shooM  listen 
to  a  beliisb  oiiler,  and  sell  my  sonJ  lor  bread? 
—Ob,  villain!  TfUafn!— But  now  I  know  thee, 
aad  tbank  tbee  for  tbat  knowledge. 

Stake,  If  yon  are  wise,  you  shall  have  cause 
to  tbank  me. 

Mrs,  B,  An  injured  husband  too  shall  thank 
tbee. 

Stake,  Yet  know,  proud  woman,  1  have  a 
lieart  as  stubborn  as  your  own!  as  haughty 
lad  imperious:  and  as  it  loves,  so  can  it  hate. 

ifrs.  it  Mean,  despicable  villain!  I  scorn 
tbee,  and  thy  threats.  Was  it  for  this  that 
Bereriey  was  false? — that  bis  too  credulous 
%i(e  sboidd,  in  despair  and  YengeaBOe,  give 
*p  ber  honour  to  a  wretch?  Bnt  be  shall 
uow  it,  and  vengeance  shall  be  bis. 

Stake,  ^^hy,  send  him  for  defiance  then — 
TeQ  bim  I  love  his  wife;  but  that  a  worthless 
"ubaad  forbids  our  union.  Til  make  a  widow 
*f  m,  and  court  you  honourably. 

mr$,B,  Oh,  coward,  coward!  thy  soul  will 
{^"iat  at  him :  Yet,  in  the  thought  of  what  may 
■■ppen,  I  feel  a  woman's  fears. — Keep  thy  own 
*cciel,  and  be  gone.  [Rings  a  Bell, 

Enter  LucT. 

•<^_^MttCe,  sir,  would  please  me. 

Arts,  m  not  offend  you,  madam. 

^^_  {Exit  imih  Lucy, 

jffc  B*  Why  opens  not  the  earth ,  to 
such  a  monster?  Be  conscience  then 
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his  punisher,  till  heaven,  in  mercy,  gives  him 
penitence,  or  dooms  bim  in  his  justice.   [Exit, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Stukely's  Lodgings, 
Enter  Stukelt  emd  Bates,   meeting. 

Bates,  W^here  have  you  been? 

Stake.  Fooling  my  time  away — playing  my 
tricks,  like  a  tame  monkey,  to  entertain  a 
woman. — No  matter  where — I  have  been  vexed 
and  disappointed. — Tell  me  of  Beverley:  bow 
bore  be  his  last  shock? 

Bities.  Like  one  (so  Dawson  says)  whose 
senses  had  been  numbed  with  misery.  When 
all  was  lost,  he  fued  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  stood  some  time,  wilb  folded  arms,  stupid 
and  motionless ;  then  snatching  bis  sword,  tnat 
bung  against  the  wainscot,  he  sat  him  down, 
and  with  a  look  of  fixed  attention,    drew  B- 

{^ures    on   tbe  floor.     At  last   he  started   up, 
ooked  wild,  and  trembled  f  and,  like  a  woman 
seised  with  her  sex*  fits,   laughed   out  aloud, 
while  tbe  tears  trickled  down  bis  faco^so  left 
the  room. 
Siuke.  VVby,  this  was  madness. 
Bates,  The  madness  of  despair. 
Stake.  We  must  confiiie  bim  then — A  prison 
would   do  well.    [A  knocking  at  the  t}oor'\ 
Hark!  tbat  knocking  may  be  his — Go  tbat  way 
down.  [Exit  Bates]  Who's  there? 

Enter  Lew$on« 

Lemf.  An  enemy — an  open,  and  avowed  one. 

Stake,  Why  am  I  mus  broke  in  upon? 
This  house  is  mine,  sir,  and  should  protect 
me  from  insult  and  ill  manners. 
.  Leifp,  Guilt  has  na  pkice  of  saoelluary ;  wher- 
ever found,  ^tis  >irtue*s  lawful  game.  The 
fox^s  hold,  ami  tigw's  dan,  ane  00  security 
against  the  hunter. 

Stake.  Ifour  business,  sir? 

Lei¥.  To  teKyoU  that  I  know  you.^^Why 
this  confiMiOtt?  That  look  of  guiit  awd  tarrorf 
Is  Beverley  awake,  or  bas  bis  wife  told  tales? 
The  man  that  dares  like  you,  should  have  a 
soul  to  justify  bis  deeds,  and  courage  to  con- 
front accusers:  not,  with  a  cowanrs  fiar,  to 
shrink  beneath  reproof. 

Stake,  W^bo  waits  there? 

[jiload,  and  in  confusion. 

Lew.  By  hea^n  be  dies  tbat  interrupts  us! 
[Shutting  the  JDoor"]  You  should  have  weigbw 
ed  your  strength,  sir(  and  then,  instead  of 
climbing  to  high  fortune,  tbe  world  bad  marked 
you  lor  what  you  are — a  little,  paltry  villain! 

Stake.  You  think  I  fear  you. 

Lem.  I  know  you  fear  me — This  is  to  proye 
i%,^[Pufls  him  bj  the  Sleevel  You  wanted 
privacy — A  lady*s  presence  took  up  your  at- 
tention.— Now  we  are  alone,  sir. — Vvby,  what 
a  wretch !  [Flings  him  from  him]  The  vilest 
insect  in  creation  will  turn  when  trampled  on; 
yet  has  this  thing  undone  a  man! — by  cunning 
and  mean  arts  undone  bim ! — But  we  have 
found  you,  sir;  traced  you  through  all  your 
labyrinths.  If  you  would  save  yourself,  fall  to 
confession,  no  mercy  will  be  shown  else. 

Stake,  First  prove  me  what  you  think  me; 
till  then  your  threatenings  are  in  vain— And 
for  this  insult,  vengeance  may  yet  be  mine. 

Lepi^,  Infamous  coward!  why,   take  it  now 
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iben — [jDratvs,  and  Stuktljr  reiires]  Alas,  I 
pity  thee! — Yet,  that  a  wretch  like  this  should 
OTcrcome  a  Beverley!  It  fills  me  with  aston- 
ishment!— A  wretch,  so  mean  of  soul,  that 
even  desperation  cannot  animate  him  to  look 
upon  an  enemy.  You '  should  not  have  thus 
soared,  sir,  unless,  like  others  of  your  black 
profession,  you  had  a  sword  to  keep  the  fools 
m  awe  your  villauy  has  mined. 

Stukt,  Villany !  Twere  best  to  curb  this 
license  of  your  tongue — for  know,  sir,  while 
there  are  lavs,  this  outrage  on  my  reputation 
will  not  he  home  with. 

Lefp,  Laws!  Dar*st  thou  seek  shelter  from 
the  laws — those  laws  which  thou  and  thy  in- 
fernal crew  live  in  the  constant  violation  of? 
Talk^st  thou  of  reputation  too,  when,  under 
friendship's  sacred  name,  thou  hast  betrayed, 
robbed,  and  destroyed? 

Siuke.  Ay,  rail  at  gaming — His  a  rich  topic, 
and  affords  noble  oeclamation. — Go  preach 
against  it  in  the  city — youMl  find  a  congrega- 
tion in  every  tavern,  if  they  should  laugh  at 
you,  fly  to  ray  lord,  and  sermonize  it  tnere: 
heUI  thank  you,  and  reform. 

Lew,  And  will  example  sanctify  a  vice?  No, 
wretch ;  the  custom  of  my  lord,  or  of  the  cit 
that  apes  him,  cannot  excuse  a  breach  of  law, 
or  make  the  samester's*  calling  reputable. 

Siuke.  Rail  on,  1  say — But  is  this  zeal  for 
beggared  Beverley?  Is  it  for  him  that  I  am 
treated  thus?  No;  he  and  bis  wife  might  both 
have  groaned^  in  prison,  had  but  the  sister's 
fortune  escaped  the  wreck,  to  have  rewarded 
the  disinterested  love  of  honest  Mr.  Lewson. 

Letv,  How  I  detest  thee  for  the  thought! 
But  thou  art  lost  to  every  human  feeling.  Ifet, 
let  me  tell  thee,  and  may  it  wring  thy  heart, 
that,  though  my  friend  is  ruined  by  thy 
snares,  thou  bast,  unknowingly,   been  kind  to 
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Siuke.  Havel?  It  was,  indeed,  unknowingly. 

Z^tip.  Thou  bast  assisted  me  in  love — given 
me  the  merit  that  I  wanted ;  since,  but  for 
thee,  my  Charlotte  bad  not  known  'twas  her 
dear  self  I  sighed  for,  and  not  her  fortune. 

Siuke.  Thank  me,  and  take  her  then. 

Letv,  And,'  as  a  brother  to  poor  Beverley, 
I  will  pursue  the  robber  that  has  stripped  him, 
and  snatch  him  from  his  gripe. 

Siuke.  Then  know,  imprudent  man,  be  is 
within  my  gripe;  and  snould  my  friendship 
for  bim*  be  slandered  once  again,  the  hand 
that  has  supplied  him  shall  fall  and  crush  him. 

Le(*f.  "Why,  now  there's  a  spirit  in  thee! 
This  is,  indeed,  to  be  a  villain !  But  I  shall 
reach  thee  yet — Fly  where  thou  wilt,  my  ven- 
geance shall  pursue  thee — ^And  Beverley  shall 
yet  be  saved — be  saved  from  thee,  thou  mon- 
ster! nor  owe  ^bis  rescue  to  bis  wife's  dis- 
honour. J[Exit, 

Siuke.  {^Pausing]  Then  ruin  has  enclosed 
me! — Curse  on.  my  coward  heart!  I  would 
be  bravely  villainous;  but  'tis  my  nature  to 
shrink  at  danger,  and  he  has  found  me.  Yet 
fear  brings  caution,  and  that  security — More 
mischief  must  be  done  to  hide  the  past — Look 
to  yourself,  oflficious  Lewson— there  may  be 
danger  stirring — How  now,  Bales? 

Enier  BaIes. 
Baies.  What  is  the  matter?  Twas  Lewson, 


[Act  IV. 

and  not  Bcrerley,  that  left  you— I  heard  him 
loud — You  seem  alarmed  too. 

Siuke.  Ay,  and  with  reason^ — ^We  are  dis- 
covered. 

Bates.  I  feared  as  much,  and  therefore  cau- 
tioned you;  but  you  were  peremptory. 

Stuke.  Thus  fools  talk  ever;  spendinff  their 
idle  breath  on  what  is  past,  and  trembling  at 
the  future.  We  must  be  active;  Beverley,  at 
worst,  is  but  suspicio^is;  butLewson's  eenius, 
and  his  .bate  to  mc,  will  lay  all  open.  Means 
must  be  found  to  stop  him. 

Baies.  What  means? 

Siuke.   Dispatch  him — ^Nay,  start  not — ^Dcs- 

Eerate  occasions  call  for  desperate  deeds — We 
ve  but  by  bis  death. 
Baies.  lou  cannot  mean  it? 
Stuke.  I  do,  by  heaven! 
Baies.  Good  night,  then.  [Going. 

Stuke.  Stay — I  must  be  heard,  then  answer- 
ed.— Perhaps  the  motion  was  too  sudden;  and 
human  weakness  starts  at  murder,'  though 
strong  necessity  compels  it.  I  have  thou^t 
long  of  this,  and  my  first  feelings  were  like 
yours;  a  foolish  conscience  awea  me,  which 
soon  I  conquered.  The  roan  that  would  undo 
me,  nature  cries  out,  undo.  Brutes  know  their 
foes  by  instinct;  and,  where  superior  force  is 

Siven,  they  use  it  for  destruction.  Shall  man 
o  less?  Lewson  pursues  us  to  our  ruin!  and 
shall  we,  with  tne  means  to  crush  bim,  fly 
frofii  our  hunter,  or  turn  and  tear  him?  'TIS 
folly  even  to  hesitate. 

Bates.  He  has  obliged  me,   and  I  dare  pot 

Stake.  Why,  live  to  shame  then — ^to  beggary 
and  punishment.  You  would  b«  pHvy  to  the 
deed,  yet  want  the  soul  to  act  i  t. — Nay  more, 
bad  my  designs  been  levelled  at  bis  fortune, 
you  had  stepped  in  the  foremost— ;And  what  is 
life  without  its  comforts? — Tho^e^you  would 
rob  him  of,  and  by  a  lingering  death  add 
cruelty  to  murder.  Henceforth,  adieu  to  half- 
made  villains — 'There's  danger  in  them.  W^hat 
you.  have  got  is  yours — keep  it,  and  bide  with 
It — I'll  deal  my  future  bounty  to  those  that 
merit  it. 

Bates.  W^hat's  the  reward?  % 

Siuke,  Equal-  division  of  our  gains.  I  swear 
it,  and  will  be  just. 

Bates.  Think  of  the  means  then. 

Stuke.  He's  gone  to  Beverley's — Wait  for 
him  in  the  street — ^'Tis  a  dark  night,  and  fit 
for  mischief — ^A  dagger  would  be  useful: 

Baies.  He  sleeps  no  more. 

Stuke,  Consider  the  reward.  When  the 
deed's  done  I  have  other  business  'witb  you. 
Send  Dawson  to  me. 

BatfS.  Think  it  already  done — and  so,  fare- 
well. [Exit. 

Stuke.  Why  farewell,  Lewson,  then;  and 
farewell  to  my  fears.  This  night  secures  mc 
— rU  wait  the  event  within.  [Exit* 

ScfiNE  VL^The  SireeLStage  dcwken^d. 
Enier  BEyEELBT. 

Bev.  How  like  an  outcast  do  I  yranderl 
Loaded  with  every  curse  that  drives  tbe  soul 
to  desperation!  The  midnight  robber,  as  he 
walks  his  rounds,  sttSy  by  the  glimmering 
lamp,  my  frantic  looks,  and  dreads  to  meet 
me.  Wbither  am  I  going?  My  bome  lies 
there;    all  that  is  dear  on  earth  it  liolds  too 
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jet  aire  the  fates  of  deatb  rtiore  welcome  to 
M— 111  enter  it  no  more — Who  passes  there? 
Tb  Lewson — He  meets  me  ia  a  gloomy  hour; 
tad  memory  tells  me  he  has  been  meddling 
wilk  my  ^me. 

*  Enier  LxwsoN. 

Lew,  Beverley !  well  met.  I  hate  been  busy 
io  jonr  a£^rs. 

Beo,  So  I  haye  beard,  sir:  and  now  I  must 
tbdc  you  as  I  ought. 

Letp,  To-morrow  I  may  deserve  your  thanks. 
-^Late  as  it  is  I  go  to  Bates. — Discoveries  are 
making  that  an  arch  villain  trembles  at 

Bev,  Discoveries  are  made,  sir,  that  you  shall 
tremble  at  Where  is  this  boasted  spirit,  this 
^fa  demeanour,  that  was  to  call  me  to  ac- 
cout?  Yon  say  I  have  wronged  my  sister-^ 
Nov  say  as  mncb.  But,  first  be  ready  for 
defence,  as  I  am  for  resentment         [Draws, 

Lew.  What  mean ^ you?   I  understand  you 

Bee,  The  coward*s  stale  acquittance !   who, 

▼keo  he  spreads  foul  calumny  abroad,    and 

drca^  just  vengeance    on    him,    cries    out, 

"WW  mean  you?  I  understand  you  not^ 
Luf.  Coward  and  calumny?    \Vhence  are 

ikaM  words?  But  I  forgive  and  pity  you. 
Bev,  Tour  pity  bad  been  kinder  to  my  fame: 

Bti  jou  have  traduced  it— *told  a  vile  story  to 

Ik  pnbKc  ear,  that  I  have  wronged  my  sister. 

Lear,  *Tis  ialse !  Show  me  the  man  that  dares 
aooue  me. 

Bep*  I  thought  you  brave,  and  of  a  soul 
nperior  to  low  malice ;  but  I  have  found  you, 
ad  will  have  vengeance.  This  is  tko  place 
lor  argument 

Leaf,  Nor  shall  it  be  for  violence.-*-Impru- 
^  man !  who  in  revenge  for  fancied  injuries, 
voald  pierce  the  heart  that  loves  him!  But 
konest  rriendsbip  acts  from  itself,  unmoved  by 
sluder  or  ingratitude:  the  life  you  thirst  for 
*^  he  employed  to  serve  y6u. — You  know 
■e  not 

Bev.  Yes;  for  the  slanderer  of  my  fame — 
wiio,  under  show  of  friendship,  arraigns  me 
of  injustice;  buziing  in  every  ear  foul  breach 
of  tnUt,  and  family  dishonour. 

Lew.  Have  I  done  this?  Who  told  you  so? 

Betf.  The  world— Tis  talked  of  every  where. 
^It  pleased  you  to  add  threats  too — You  were 
to  call  roe  to  account — Why,  do  it  now  then ; 
1  should  be  proud  of  such  an  arbiter. 

Lew.  Put  up  your  sword,  and  know  me 
Ixtter.     I  never  injured  you.     The  base  sug- 

rion  comes  from  Stukely:  I  see  him  and 
aims. 

Bev.  What  aims?  FIl  not  conceal  it— 'twas 
Stukcly  that  accused  you. 

Lew.  To  rid  him  of  an  enemy — Perhaps  of 
♦'^o-^e  £ears  discovery,  and  frames  a  tale  of 
^^Itchood,  to  ground  revenge  and  murder  on, 

Bep.  1  must  have  proof  of  this. 

Lew.  Wait  till  to-morrow  then, 

Bev,  I  will. 

Lew.  Good  night — I  go  to  serve  you — Forget 
*Wt  pasty  as  I  do ;  and  cheer  your  family 
^  uaMtii  To-morrow  may  confirm  them, 
^  iMlft  all  bappy.  [Ea:il. 

,  BiP.  (JPaumogJ  How  vile  and  how  absurd 

*  WbV  Hb  boasted  honour  is  but  another 
fiir  pride,  which  easier  bears  the  con- 


sciousness -of  ffuilt,  than  the  world's  just  re- 
proofs! But  'lis  the  fashi6n  of  the  times;  and 
m  defence  of  falsehood  and  false  honour,  men 
dlf  martyrs*  I  knew  not  that  my  nature  was 
so  bad.  [Stands  musing. 

Enter  Batks  and  Jarvjs. 

Jar,  This  way  the  noise  was;  and  yonder's 
rny  poor  roast^. 

Bates.  I  heard  him  at  high  words  with 
Lewson. — 

Jar,  I  beard  him  too.    Misfortunes  vej^  him. 

Bates,  Go  to  him,  and  lead  nim  home. — 
ril  not  be  seen  by  him.  [Exit. 

Bev.  [Starting]  What  fellow's  that?  [*yec- 
ing  Jarvisl  Art  thou  a  murderer,  friend? 
Come,  lead  the  way*-I  have  a  hand  as  mis- 
chievous as  thine;  a  heart  as  desperate  too-— 
Jarvis!  to  bed,  old  man— the  cold  will  chill 
thee. 

Jar.  Why  are  you  wandering  at  this  late 
hour?  Your  sworn  drawn  too?  For  heaven's 
sake  sheath  it,  sir — the  sight  distracts  me. 

Bev.  Whose  voice  was  that?         [ff^ildljr. 

Jar.  Twas  mine,  sir:  Let  me  entreat  you 
to  give  the  sword  to  me. 

Bev.  Ay,  take  it — quickly  take  it — Perhaps 
I  am  not  so  cursed,  but  heaven  may  have 
sent  thee  at  this  moment  to  snatch  me  from 
perdition,  ^ 

"  Jar.  Then  I. am  blessed, 

Bev,  Continue  So,  and  leave  me — mv  sor- 
rows are  contagious.  No  one  is  bless'a  that's 
near  me. 

Jar,  I  came  to  seek  you,  sir. 

Bev.  And  now  thou  hast  found  me,   leave  , 
me, — My  thoughts  are  wild,    and  will  not  be 
disturbed.  , 

Jar.  Such  thoughts  ar^  best  disturbed. 
.  Bev.  WJio  seot^ee  hither? 

Jar.  My  weeping  mistress. — Alas,  sir,  forget 
your  griefs,  ana  let  me  lead  you  to  her!  The 
streets  are  dangerous. 

Bev.  Be  wise,  and  leave  me  then.  The 
night's  black  horrors  are  suited  to  my  thotights 
—  These  stones  shall  be  my  restmg- place. 
[Throtvs  himself  on  the  Groundl  Here  shall 
my  soul  brood  o'er  its  miseries;  till,  with  the 
fiends  of  hell  and  guilty  of  the  earth,  I  start 
and  tremble  at  the  morning's  light. 

Jar.  Let  patience,  not  despair,  possess  you 
— ^Rise,  I  beseech  you— -There's  not  a  moment 
of  your  absence  that  my  poor  mistress  does 
not  mourn  for. 

Bev.  Have  I  undone  her,  and  is  she  still  |o 
kind  ?  [Starting  up]  It  is  too  much — ^My  brain 
can't  hold  it-r-Oh,  Jarvis,  how  desperate  is 
that  wretch's  state,  which  only  death  or  mad- 
ness can  relieve!     . 

Jar,  Appease  bis  mind,  good  heaveUf  and 
give  him  resignation!  Alas,  sir,  oould  beings 
m  the  other  world  perceive  the  events  of  this, 
how  would  your  parents'  blessed  spirits  grieve 
for  you,  even  in  neaven ! — Let  me  conjure  you, 
by  their  honoured  memories — by  the  sweet  in- 
nocence of  your  yet  helpless  child,  and  by 
the  ceaseless  sorrows  of  my  poor  mistress,  to 
rouse  your  manhood  and  struggle  with  these 
griefs!  1 

Bev.  Thou  virtuous,  good,  old  man!  Thy 
tears  and  thy  entreaties  have  reached  my  heart, 
tbrougb  all  its  miseries.  . 
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Jar,  Be  bat  resigBMl,  tir,  add  Ykw^'otm 
may  yet  be  jours.  Hark!  I  bear  voices  — 
Come  this  way:  we  may  reach  borne  unnoticed. 

BcQ*  Unnoticed  didst  thou  say  ?  Alas !  1  dread 
no  looks  but  of  those  wretches  I  have  made 
at  borne.  Oh,  had  1  b'stened  to  thy  honest 
warnings,  no  earthly  blessing  had  been  want- 
ing to  me;  but  I  have  warred  against  the  power 
that  blest  me,  and  now  am  sentenced  to  the 
bell  I  merit*  \Exeunt: 

Scene  IlL — Stuxbly^s  Lodging*. 

Enter  Stvkelt  and  Dawson. 

Siuke,  Come  hither,  Dawson;  my  limbs  are 
on  the  rack,  and  my  soul  shiTers  in  me,  till 
this  night's  business  be  complete. — ^Tell  me  thy 
thoughts;  is  Bates  determined,  or  does  he  waver? 

Dtitv,  Atiirst  he  seemed  irresolute! — wished 
the  employment  bad  been  mine;  and  muttered 
curses  on  his  coward  band^  that  trembled  at 
the  deed. 
*  Stake,  And  did  he  leave  you  so? 

Daw,  No;  we  walked  together,  and,  shel- 
tered^ by  the  darkness,  saw  Beverley  and  Levv- 
son  in  warm  debate;  but  soon  they  cooled, 
and  then  I  lef\  them  to  hasten  hither;  but  not 
till  *iwas  resolved  Lewson  should  die. 

Stake,  Thy  words  have  given  me  life. — 
That  quarrel  too  was  fortunate;  for,  if  my  hopes 
deceive  me  not,  it  promises  a  grave  to  Beverley. 

Datv.^  You  misconceive  me — Lewson  and  be 
were  friends. 

Stake.  But  my  prolific  brain  shall  make  them 
enemies.  If  Lewson  falls  he  falls  by  Beverley 
— Ask  me  no  question,  but  do  as  I  direct. 
This  writ  [Takes  oat  a  Pocket-bookl  for  some 
da^ys  past  1  have  treasured  here,  tilt  a  conve- 
nient time  called  for  its  use — That  time  is  come; 
take  it,  and  give  it  to  an  officer — It  must  be 
served  this  instant  {_Gitfes  a  Paper. 

Datv.  On  Beverley? 

Stake.  Look  at  it — It  is  for  the  sums  that 
I  have  lent  him. 

Dai».  Must  be  to  prison  then? 

Stake,    I  ask  obedience,   not  replies.    This 
. ......       ^.     robable 

door. 


night  a  gaol  must  be  bis  lodging.  T is  pr< 
be^s  not  irone  home  yet. — ^VVait  at  his 


gone 
and  see  it  executed. 


Daw,  Upon  a  beggar! — He  has  no  means 
of  payment. 

litake.  Dull  and  insensible! — If  Lewson  dies, 
who  was  it  killed  him?  Why,  he  that  was 
seen  quarrelling  with  him :  and  I,  that  knew 
of  Beverley^s  intents,  arrested  him  in  friendship 
-.^A  little  late,  perhaps;  but  Hwas  a  virtuous 
act,  and  men  will  thank  me  for  it  Now,  sir, 
you  understand  me? 

Daw.  Most  perfectly ;  and  will  about  it. 
Stake,  Haste,  then ;  and  when  His  done,  come 
back  and  tell  me. 
Daw,  Till  then,  farewell,  [Exit. 

Stake.  Now  tell  thy  tje,  fond  wife!  And, 
Lewson,  if  again  thou  canst  insult  me! 

Not  avarice  now,  but  vengeance,  fires  my 

breast ; 
And  one  short  hour  must  make  me  cursM 
or  hi  ess*d.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  -  Stukely*s  Lodgings, 

Enter  Stukely,  Bates,  and  Dawsok. 
Bates,   Poor    Lewson  1  —  But  I    told  }"on 


enough  last  night  The  thought  of  bim  k  hor- 
rible to  me. 

Stake.  In  the  street  did  you  say?  and  no 
one  near  biro. 

Bates.  By  his  own  door;  be  was  leadina; 
me  to  bis  house.  I  pretended  business  "wita 
him,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  while  he 
was  reaching  at  the  bell. 

Stake,  And  did  he  fall  so  suddenly? 

Bates,  The  repetition  pleases  you,  I  aee-^- 
I  told  you  he  fell  without  a  groan. 

Stake.  What  beard  you  of  him  this  mominff  ? 

Bates.  That  the  watch  found  him  in  their 
rounds,  and  alarmed  the  servants.  I  nuogled 
with  the  crowd  just  now,  and  saw  him  oead 
in  bis  ovm  house. — The  sight  terrified  me. 

Stake.  Away'  with  terrors,,  till  bis  ghost  rise 
and  accuse  its.  W^e  have  no  living  enemy  to 
fear  unless  His  Beverley;  and  bim  we  nave 
lodged  safe  in  prison. 

Bates.  Must  he  be  murdered-,  too  ? 

Stake.  No;  I  have  a  scheme  to  make  the 
law  bis  murderer.  At  what  hour  did  Lewson  fall  ? 

Bates.  The  clock  struck  twelve  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him — ^*Twas  a  mebncholy  bell,  I  thougbt, 
ringing  for  his  death. 

Stake.  The  time  v^as  lucky  for  us — ^Beveriey 
was  arrested  at  one,  you  say?    [ToDawson^ 
iDaw*  Exactly. 

Stake.  Good.  WeHI  talk  of  this  presently. 
The  women  were  with  him,  I  think  r 

Daw.  And  old  Jarvis.  I  would  have  told 
you  of  them  last  night,  but  your  thoughts  were 
too  busy. — Tis  well  you  have  a  heart  of  stone  ; 
the  tale  would  melt  it  else. 

Stake.  Out  with  it  then. 

Daw,  I  traced  him  to  his  lodgings;  and 
pretending  pity  for  his  misfqrtunes,  Kept  the 
door  open  while  the  ollicers  seized  him.  ^was 
a  damned  deed! — but  no  matter — I  followed 
my  instructions. 
■  Stake,  And  what  said  he  ?  * 
.  Daw.  He  upbraided  me  with  treachery,  /rail- 
ed you  a  villain,  acknowledged  the  sums  you 
had  lent  him,  and  submitted  to  his  fortune. 

Stake,   And  the  women — 

Daw,  For  a  few  minutes  astonishment  kept 
them  silent  They  looked  wildly  at  one  an* 
other,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  their 
cheeks.  But  rage  and  fury  soon  gave  them 
words;  and  then,  in  the  very  bitterness  of 
despair,  they  cursed  me,  and  the  monster  tbat 
had  employed  me. 

Stake.  And  you  bore  it  with  philosophy? 

Daw.  Till  the  scene  changed,  and  then  I 
melted.  I  ordered  the  officers  to  take  away 
their  prisoner.  The  women  shrieked,  and  would 
have  followed  him ;  but  we  forbade  them.  *Twas 
then  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  the  wife  fainl.- 
ed,  the  sister  raving,  and  both,  with  aU  the 
eloquence  of  misery,  endeavouring  to  soflen 
us.  I  never  felt  compassion  till  that  moment ; 
and,  had  the  officers  been  moved  like  me,  we 
had  left  the  business  undone,  and  fled  with 
curses  on  ourselves.  But  their  hearts  were 
steeled  by  custom.  The  sighs  of  beauty,  and 
the  pangs  of  affectiori,  were  beneath  their  pity. 
They  tore  him  from  their  arms,  and  loaded 
him  in  prison,  with  only  Jarvis  to  comfort  faim» 

Stake.  There  let  him  lie,  till  we  have  further 
business  vrith  bim — But  how  to  proceed  will 
Inquire  time  and  thought — Come  along 
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^e;  tlie  room  witlnii  is  fitted  for  pma^ — 
Bui  DO  coropassion,  sir.  \_To  DawsanJ-^yVe 
v»t  kisore  for*l — This  way.  [EjceitnL 

ScBKi  IL— Bevehley^s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Mrs.  BEVKaJLiY  and  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  B,  No  Dews  of  Lewsoa  vet  ? 

Char.  None.  He  went  onl  carlj,  and  knows 
lot  what  ius  kappened. 

Mrt.  B*  The  clock  strikes  ei^ — Fll  wait  no 
longer.  Oby  what  a  night  was  last  night!  1 
woiikl  not  pass  another  suck  to  purchase  worlds 
by  il— Mr  poor  Beverley  too!  What  must  he 
Mte  fehr— The  very  thought  distracts  me!  — 
Tobfe  him  torn  at  midnight  from  me!  A 
ItttWine  prison  his  habitation !  A  cold,  damp 


voond  and  tear  him! — ^*Tis  too  horrihle! — 1 
vaoted  loTe  for  him,  or  they  had  not  forced 
Urn  from  me.  ~ They  should' hare  parted  soul 
aid  body  first — I  was  too  tame. 

Char.  You  must  not  talk  so^^— AU  that  we 

CMldve  did;    and  Janris  did  the  rest — The 

£utUil  creature   will  givi^im  comfort.    See 

wbcreke  comes!  His  looVare  cheerful  too! 
Enter  Jar  vis. 

Mrs.B.  Are  tears  then  cheerful!  Alas,  he 
w«cps!  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte. 

Char,  How  does  your  master,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  I  am  old  and  foolish,  madam;  and 
lean  will  come  before  my  words — But  don*t 
joi  weep;  [To  Mrs.  Betferlej]  I  have  a  tale 
of  joy  for  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Say  but  he*s  well,  and  I  have  joy 
aongh. 

Jar.  All  shall  be  well — I  have  news  for  him, 
ibat  will  make  bis  poor  heart  bound  again — 
Fie  upon  old  age!  —  How  childish  it  makes 
ne!— I  have  a  tale  of  joy  fbr  you,  and  my 
tcvi  drown  it. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  it,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Your  uncle,  madam,  died  yesterday. 

Mrs.  B.  My  uncle! — Oh,  heavens! 

Char,  How  beard  you  of  his  death  ? 

Jar,  His  steward  came  express,  madam — I 
pet  bira  in  the  street,  inquiring  for  your  lodg- 
mn^I  should  not  rejoice,  perhaps — but  be  was 
old,  and  my  poor  master  a  prisoner — Now  he 
■bail  live  again—  Oh,  His  a  brave  fortune !  and 
Was  death  to  me  to  see  him  a  prisoner. 

Char.  How  did  he  pass  the  night,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Like  a  man  dreaming  of  death  and 
^orrors-~Wben  tbcjr  led  him  to  his  cell,  he 
^BBg  himself  upon  a  wretched  bed,  and  lay 
^cftckless  till  day-break.  I  spoke  to  him^  but 
w  would  not  hear  me ;  and  when  I  persisted, 
K  nised  bis  hand  at  me,  and  knit  nis  brow 
10-4  thought  he  would  have  struck  me.  I 
W  him  be  of  comfort — Be  gone,  old  .wretch, 
«yi  he— Mj  vrife!  my  child  I  my  sister!  I  have 
wdone  them  all,  ana  will  know  no  comfort ! 
^Mft,  filling  upon  his  knees,  he  imprecated 
c«Wf  «po»  himself. 

Mrv.  B,  This  is  too  horrible !  But  we  have 
^  loo  long.  Let  us  haste  to .  comfort  him, 
»  4e  Willi  film.  [Exeunt. 

Sfiftm  in.'^Jl  Prison. 

BsTBAtET  f>  discovered  sitting^. 
9s^  y^fhf  thcre*s  an  end  then ;  I  hare  judged 


deliberately,  and  the  result  is  death!  How  the 
seif-murderer^s  account  may  stand  I  know  not. 
But  this  I  know — the  load  of  hateful  life  op- 
presses me  too  much — The  horrors  of  my  soul 
are  n^ore  than  I  can  bear — [Offers  to  kneeh'\ 
Father  of  mercy  ! — I  cannot  pray — Despair  has 
laid  his  iron  hand  upon  me,  and-  sealed  me 
for  perdition  —  Conscience!  conscience!  thy 
clamours  are  too  loud! — Here*s  that  shall  si- 
lence thee« '  [Takes  a  Phial  out  of  his  Pocket, 
and  looks  at  ii\  Thou  art  most  friendly  to 
the  miserable.  Come  then,  thou  -cordial  for 
sick  minds — Come  to  ray  heart.  [Drinks^  Ob, 
that  the  grave  would  bury  memory  as  well  as 
body !  For  if  the  soul  tees  and  feels  the  suf- 
ferinffs  of  those  dear  ones  it  leaves  behind, 
the  Lverfasting  has  no  vengeance  to  torment 
it  deeper — Y\\  think  no  more  onH-^Beflection 
comes  too  late — Once  there  was  a  time  forH 
— I>ut  now  *tis  past.— Who's  there? 

Enter  Jakvis. 

Jar.  One  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better 
looks — Why  do  you  turn  so  from  roe  ?  I  have 
brought  comfort  with  me.  And  see  who  comes 
to  give  it  welcome! 

Bev.  My  wife  and  sister!  Wliy  *tis  but  one 
pang  more  then,  and  farewell,  world !     [Aside. 

Enter  Mus.  Bevehley  imd  Chahlotts. 

Mrs.  B.  Where  is  be?  [BuJhs  and  em- 
braces Aj>7i1  Ob,  I  have  him!  I  have  him! 
And  now  they  shall  never  part  us  more — I 
have  news,  love,  to  make  you  happy  for  ever 
— Alas,  he  hears  us  not! — Speak  to  me,  love. 
I  have  no  heart  to  %ke  you  thus. 

Bev.  This  is  a  sad  place ! 

Mrs,  B.  We  come  to  take  you  from  it — 
to  tell  you  the  world  goes  well  again  —  that 
Providence  has  seen  our  sorrows,  and  sent  the 
mean^  to  help  them — Your  unde  died  yesterday. 

Bev.  My  uncle ! — No,  do  not  ^ay  so ! — On, 
I  am  sick  at  heart! 

Mrs.  B,  Indeed! — I  meant  to  bring  you 
comfort 

Bev.  Tell  me  he  lives  then — ^If  you  would 
bring  me  comfort,  tell  me  he  lives! 

Mrs.  B.  And  if  1  did — I  have  no  power  to 
raise  the  dead— He  died  yesterday. 

Bev.  And  I  am  heir  to  him? 

Jar.  To  his  whole  estate,  sir— But  bear  it 
patiently — pray  bear  it  patiently. 

Bev.  Well,  well  —  [Pai/«/vJ  Why  fame 
says  J  am  rich  then?  * 

Mrs.  B.  And  truly  so— Why  do  you  look 
so  wildly  ? 

Bev,  Do  I?  The  news  was  unexpected.  But 
has  he  left  me  all? 

Jar.  All,  all,  sir  —  He  could  not  leave  it 
from    you. 

Bev.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  are  you  disturbed  so? 

Bev.  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it  ? ' 

Mrs.  B,  Not  an  old  man*s  dfath.  Yet,  if 
it  troubles  you,  1  wish  him  linng. 

Bev.  And  I,  with  all  my  heart.  For  I  bave 
a  tale  to  tell  that  shall  turn  yoM  into  stone;  or. 
if  the  power  of  speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel 
down  and  curse  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!  and  vrhy  are  we  to  curse 
you? — Fll  bless  you  for  ever. 

Bev.  No;  I  have  deaerved  no  blessings.  The 
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world  holds  not  suck  aaother  Mrretcb.  All  this 
large  fortune,  this  second  bounty  of  heaven, 
that  might  have  healed  ouir  sorrows,  and  sa- 
tisfied our  utmost  hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I 
sold  last  night 

Mrs.  B,  Impossible ! 

Bev,  That  devil,  Stukely,  with  all  helkto  aid 
him,  tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To  pay  false 
debts  of  honour,  and  to  redeem  past  errors, 
I  sold  the  reversion — Sold  it  for  a  scanty  sum, 
and  lost  it  among,  villains. 

Char.  Why,  ^reweU  all  then! 

Beif.  Liberty  and  life — Come,  kneel  and 
curse  me. 

Mrs  B.  Then  hear  me,  heaven !  \Kneel8] 
Look  down  with  mercy  on  his  sorrows!  Give 
softness  to  his  looks,  and  quiet  to  his  heart! 
Take  from  his  memory  the  stxtse  of  what  is 
pa^,  and  cure  him  of  despair!  On  me,  on  me, 
if  misery  must  be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply 
misfortunes ! '  Til  bear  them  patiently,  so  he  is 
happy!  These  hands  shall  toil  for  his  support! 
These  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly  blessings 
on  him !  And  every  duty  of  a  fond  and  faith- 
ful wife  be  doubly  done^  to  cheer  and  comfort 
him  ! — So  hear  me! — So  reward  me!  {Rises. 

Bev,  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  ouended 
heaven  would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses. 
For  1  have  done  a  deed  to  make  life  horrible 
to  you — 

jfc-*J9.  What  deed? 

Jar.  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam— This 
last  misfortufie  has  hurt  his  prain.  A  little 
time  will  give  him  patience. 

'    Enter  Stukelt. 

Bev.  Why  is  this  villain  here! 

Stake.  To  give  you  liberty  and  safely.  There, 
madam,  is  his  discharge.  {Giving  a  Paper  to 
Mrs.  Beverlejr.^  The  arrest  last  night  was 
meant  in  friendship,  but  came  too  late. 

Chur.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Stake.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say;  I 
would  have  kept  his  hands  from  blood,  but 
was  too  late.    . 

Mrs,  B.  His  hands  from  blood ! — whose  blood  ? 

Stake.  From  Lewson^s  blood. 

Char.  No,  villain!  Yetv  what  of  Lewson? 
Speak  quickly. 

Stake,  You  are  ignorant  then!  I  thought  I 
heard  the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char.  What  murderer? — And  who  is  mur- 
dered ?  '  Not  Lewson  ? — -Say  he  lives,  and  Fll 
kneel  and  .worship  you. 

Stake.  In  pity,  so  I  would ;  but  that  the 
tongues  of  all  cry  murder.  1  came  in  pity, 
not  in  malice,  to  save  the  brother,  not  kill  the 
sister.     Your  Lewson*s  dead. 

Char,  Oh,  horrible!  • 

Bev,  Silence,  I  charge  you — Proceed,  sir. 

Stake.  No;  justice  ihay  stop  the  talc — and 
thcre^s  an  evidence. 

Enter  Bates. 

Bates.  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  yoii. 
But  take  comfort,  madam.  [To  Charloite] 
There^s  one  without  inquiring  for  you. — Go 
to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char.'O  misery!  misery!  [^Exit, 

Mrs.  B.  Follow  her,  Jarvis.  If  it  be  true 
^at  Lewson*s  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Batest  Jarvis  must  stay  here,  madam.  I 
Ame  questions  for  him. 
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Stake.  Rather  let  him  fly.  His  evidence 
may  crush  his  master. 

Bei>.  W^hy  ay;  this  looks  like  management. 

Bates.  He  found  you  quarrellingwith  Lewson 
in  the  streets  last  night  H*  o  Beverlejr* 

Mrs.  B.  No;  I  am  sure  he  did  not 

^ar.  Or  if  I  did- 

Mrs,  B,  *Tis  false,  old  man — They  had  no 
quarrel;  there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bev.  Let  him  proceed,  I  say-^Oh!  I  am 
sick!  sick! — Reach  a  chair.       [Me  sits  doixfu 

Mrs.B.  IfLewson^sdead,  you  killed  him  not 

Enter  Dawson. 

Stake.  Who  sent  for  Dawson  ? 
Bates.  Twas  I — We   have   a   witness  loo 
you  little  think  of— without  there! 
Stake.  What  witness? 
Bates.  A  right  one.    Look  at  him. 

Enter  Lewson  €md  Charlotte.  . 

Stake.  Lewson!  O  villains!  villains! 

[To  Bates  and  Dawson. 

Mrs.  B.  Risen  from  the  dead!  Why,  this 
is  unexpected  happiness! 

Char.  OrisithiVghosl?  [To  Stukelj]  Tbal 
sight  would  please^ou,  sir. 

Jar.  What  riddle's  this? 

Bev.  Be  quick  and  tell  it — My  minutes  are 
but  few. 

Mrs.B.  Alas !  Why  so ?  You  shall  live  long 
and  happily. 

Lew.  VVhile  shame  and  punishment  shall 
rack  that  viper!  [Pointing  to  Stakeljr]  The 
tale  is  short — I  was  too  busy  in  his  secrets, 
and  therefore  doomed  to  die.  Bates,  to  pre- 
vent the.  murder, ' undertook  it — I  kept  aloof  to 
giite  it  credit— 
'   Cfiar.  And  gave  me  pangs  unutterable. 

Lenv.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told 
you — But  vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The 
villain's  scheme  was  but  half  executed.  The 
arrest  by  Dawson  followed  the  supposed  murder 
— And  now,  depending  on  his  once  wicked  as- 
sociates,  he  comes  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Beverley. 

Bates.  Dawson  and  1  are  witnesses  of  this. 

Letv.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds.  His  for- 
tune ruined  by  sharpers  and  false  dice;  and 
Stukely  sole  contriver  and  possessor  of  all. 

Datv,  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murdei:, 
we  had  been  villains  still. 

Ztfiv.  How  does  my  friend?     [To  Beverley , 

Bev.  Why,  well.     Who's  he  that  asks  me  ? 

Mrs.B.  Tis  Lewson,  love — Why  do  you 
look  so  at  him? 

Bev.  They  told  me  he  was  murdered. 

[ITiUUy. 

Mrs.  B.  Ay;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev,  Lend  me  your  hand — The  room  turns 
round. 

Lew,  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Remove 
him  from  his  sight — And,  lor  your  lives,  sec 
that  you  guard  hifn,  [Stukely  is  taken  off  by 
Dawson  and  Bates]  Hovr  is  it,  sir? 

Bev,  'Tis  here — and  here.  [Pointing  to  his 
Head  and  Jfeart]  And  now  it  tears  me. 

Mrs.  B.  You  feel  convulsed  too — What  is'l 
disturbs  y'ou? 

Bev..  A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart — Down, 
restless  flames!  [Laying  his  Hand  on  his 
Heart]  Down  to  your  native  hell — There  you 
shall  rack  me — Oh!  for  a  pause  from  pain! — 


Soke  3.] 


THE  GAMESTER. 


Ill 


\(VIiere*s  mj  wife? — Can  you  forgWe  me,  loye? 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!  ibr  what? 

Bw»  For  meanly  dying. 

Mr^,  B,  No — do  not  say  it. 

Beo»  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it — 
liad  Jar^is  staid  this  morning  all  bad  been 
weiL  But,  pressed  by  shame — pent  in  a  prUon 
—tonneDted  with  my  pangs  for  you — driven 
to  despair  and  madness — 1  took  the  advantage 
of  iiis  absence,  corrupted  the  poor  wretch  he 
left  to  guard  me,  and-7Swailowed  poison* 

Le*.  Oh,  fatal  deed! 

Qiar,  Dreadful  and  cruel! 

Bef,  Ay,  most  accursed — And  now  I  go  to 
BT  account.  Bend  me,  and  let  me  kneel. 
[kneels.^  VU  pray  for  you  too.  Thou  power 
Ibl  madest  me,  hear  me  1  If  for  a  life  of  irailly, 
ai  this  too  hasty  deed  of  death,  thy  justice 
dMms  mf ,  here  I  acquit  the  sentence ;  but  if, 
entlironed  in  .mercy   where   thou    sitiest,   thy 

S'tj  has  beheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
at  in  these  last  and  bitter  moments  my  soul 
naj  taste  of  comfort !  and  for  these  mourners 
hoc,  oh!  let  their  lives  be  peaceful,  and  their 
deaths  happy !  ' 

[Thej  lift  him  to  the  Chair. 


Mrs.  B,  Restore  him,  heaTen !  Oh,  save  him ! 
^ave  him!  or  let  xne  die  too.. 

Bev,  No;  live,  I  charge  you. — We  have  a 
little  one. — 'Though  I  have  leA  him,  you  will 
not  leave  hifn, — To  Lewson^s  kindness  1  be> 
oueath  him. — Is  not  this  Charlotte  ? — VVe  have 
lived  ip.  love,  though  I  have  wronged  you. — 
Can  you  forgive  me,  Charlotte? 

Cliar,  Forgive  you!   Oh,  my  poor  brother! 

Bev,  Oh!  for  a  few  short  moments  to  tell 
you  hovv-  my  heart  bleeds  for  you — ^That  even 
now,  tbus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fearful 
of  hereafter,  my  bosom-pang  is  for  your  mis- 
eries! Support  her,  heaven! — 4Vnd  now  1  go — 
Oh,  mercy !  mercy !  [JDies, 

Leiv.  How  is  it,  madam? 

Cfiar.  Her  grief  u  speechless. 

Les»,  Reniove  her  from  this  sight — lead  and 
support  her — Some  ministering  angel  bring  her 
peace!  [Charlotte  leads  her  off\  And  thott, 

Eoor,  breathless  corpse,  may  thy  departed  .soul 
ave  found  ihe  rest  it  prayed  for!  Save  but 
one  error,  and  this  last  fatal  deed,  thy  life  was 
lovely.  Let  frailer  minds  take  warning;  and 
from  example  learn,  that*  want  of  prudence  is 
want  of  virtue.  \tlxiU 


THOMAS  OTWAY, 


Wis  Bot  more  revArkable  for  moTing  Che  tender  passions,   than  for   the   tiarielj    of  fortano  to  Virliich  he  himself 

VMH^jrcled.     Ho  Was  the  son  of  Ibe  Rev.  Mr.  Humphrey  Olway,  rector  of  Wolbeding^  in  Sassex»    and  Was  horn  at 

Tnctoa  IB  ibat  cniuilj,    the   5d  of   March  in  the    year    i65f.      He    recciTfd    his  education  at  \Vickeham   school*    near 

^'ladicMrr,  and  became  a  commoner  of  Christ  Chnreh>    in  Oxford,   in  1669.     But    on    his   quilling   the    university,    in 

iS/^i  Md  coning  to   London,    he  turned  player.,     His  access   ss  an  actor  iras  but  indifferent,    having    made  only  one 

ail<Bfi  !■  9|rs.  Jjehn's  trsgcdy  of  The  Ft^rc'd  Marriage;  or,  Jvatou*  Bridegr9om;  he  tras  more  valued  fur  the  spright- 

JiBcu  9f  he  conversation  sod  the  acutenrss  of  his  wit;    which  gained  him  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  IMymouih,  -who 

f^KvrJfctai  a  cornet's^  commbsion  in  the  troops  which  ihcn  served  in  Flanders.    At  his  return  from  Flanders  he  gave 

■P  Va  cavBiasion  ait<.  had  recourse  to  writing  lor  the    stage ;    and   now    it   was   that  he   found  out  the  only  employ- 

BraC  i^st  Bslare  aerrrss  to  have  filled  him  I'nr.     In  comedy    ho    has  been  deemed  to  licentious;     which*    however,    was 

M  |rctt  objcciion  to   those  who  livvd  in  the  profligate  days  of  Charles  II.     But   in    tragedy   few    of   our  English  poets 

<vcT  etjaslled  him  ;    and  perhaps  none  ever  excelled  him  in  touching  the  passions,    psrticularly  that  of  love.     There  is 

inicraiJy  semeihing  familiar  and  domestic  in  the  foble  of  his  tragedy,    and  there  is  amaxing  energy    in    his   expression. 

^  Ihoagb  Olway  possessed,  in  %o  eminent  a  degree,    the  rare  talent  of  writing  to  the  heart,    yet  he  was  not  very  fa^- 

tenailjf-  refarded  by   some  of  his  contemporary  poets ;  nor  was  he  always  successful  in  his  dramatic  compositic\pa.    Af- 

t«r  riperi^g,.;Bg  many  reverses  of  fortune,  in  regard  to  his  circumstances,  but  generslly  changing  for   the   worse,   he    at 

^>t  ^ed  wretchedly  in  a  house,  known  by  the  sign  of  a  Bull,   on  Tnwcr  ilill,  April  ]4,  ]685.  whither  he  had  retired 

t-?  iveid  the  pressure   of  his  creditors.     Some  hsve  said,  tliat  downright  hunger  compelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  upon 

I  piece  of  bread,  of  vrhich  he  had  -been  some  time  in  want,  the  first  mouthful  choked  him,    and    instantly   put   a   period 

«6  kii  «Uvi. 


VENICE  PRESERVED. 

AcTSD  at  the  JDnko'e  Theatre,  168*.     This  interesting  tragedy  is  borrowed,    with  respect   to  the  plan  of  it  et  least. 


J'lan  0 
c  St. 


f*B  s  liitle  bonk  Uiat  rcUlea  the  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  conspiracy  at  Venice,  \.  e.  the  Abh6  de  St.  Real's  Hi*- 
'*<'<  ia  la  Conjuraiion  du  Marquis  de  Sadamar.  The  speech  of  Kenault  to  the  conspirators  is  translated  w'ord  for 
"wd  from  thii  author.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  though,  on  the  whole,  the  incidents  of  Otway's  piece  are  interesting* 
od  the  calaitropho  affecting',  there  is  not  ono  truly  vsluable  character  in  the  whole  drama,  except  that  of  Bclvidera. 
Te  uus,  however,  we  cannoi  entirely  aiibscribe.  The  character  of  Pierre  is  nobly  drawn.  His  public  services  had  been 
^isned  viih  ingratitude,  and  h^  wm  a  greatly  injured  charaiter;  but  was  jui|^  punished  for  taking  a  treasonable 
ll^de  of  redrcasing  his  wrongs.  The  scene  lies  in  Vrnice.  By  comparing  this  with  The  Orphan,  it  will  appear  that 
^  '**£'•  were  by  lime  become  stronger,  and  his  language  more  enorgetio.  The  public  seems  to  judge  righUy  of  the 
>*lU  sad  excellencies  of  this  play;  that  it  Is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  lealons  fur' virtue,  but  of 
<«e  wba  conceived  forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his  own  breast.  Mr.  Drydcn  says,  "the  mo- 
**M  wliich  are  studied  are  Jievei;  so  natural  as  those  which  break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real  paasion.  M*.  Otwaj* 
l***c*Kd  this  pact  as  thoroughly^  as  any  of  the  ancients  or  moderns.  I  will  not  defend  every  thing  in  his  JTeniee  J'rt^ 
f^s«d;  bat  1  must  bear  this  teslimony  to  his  mcmoiy,  that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  it,  though  perhaps  there 
uieoiewhat  tu  bo  desired,  both  in  the  grounds  of  them,  and  in  the  heighl  and  elegance  of  •  expression ;  but  anatore  is 
»«r^  which  u  the  greatest  beauty." 
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[Act  I. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  L — A  Street  in  Venice. 
Enter  Priuli  onrf  Jaffibr. 

Pri.  No  more!  Til  hear  no  more!  Be  gone 

and  leave  me.  . 
Jaf.  Not  bear  me !  By  my  sufl^riDg  but  you 

shall ! 
My  lord,  my  lord!  Tm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.    Patience !  whereas  the  distance 

throws 
Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  bear 

me? 
Pri,  Have  you  not  wrong'd  me? 
Jaf,  Could  my  nature  e*er 
Have  brookM  injustice,    or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. 
WrongM  you? 

Pri,  Yes,  wrongM  me!   In  the  nicest  poikit. 
The  honour  of  my  house,   youVe   done   me 

wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 
And  urge  ils  baseness)  when  you   first  came 

home 
From  travel,  with    such  hopes   as  made  ^ou 

look*d  on. 
By  all  men^s  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
PleasM  with  your  growing  virtue,   I  reqeiv'd 

you; 
Courted,  and   sought  to   raise   you   to   your 

merits : 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too. 
My  very  self  was  yours  j  you  might  have  us'd 

me 
To  your  best  service;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine: 
>Vhcn,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me ; 
SeducM  the  weakness  of  my  a^^e^s  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 
Oh  Belvidera ! 

Jaf,  'Tis  to  me  you  owe  her: 
Childless  you  had  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your'namc  extinct;   no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  saiPd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke; 
And  I  was  with  you:  your  unskilful  pilot 
DashM  us  upon  a  rock;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety:  enterM  first  yourself; 
Th*  affrighted  Belvidera  following  next. 
As  she  slood  trembling  on  the  vessePs  side. 
Was,  by  a  wave,  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  inslantly  I  pfungM  into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem^  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her. 
And  with  the  other  dash*d  the  saucy  waves. 
That  throngM   and   prcssM  to  rob  me  of  my 

«  prize. 

1    brought  her,   gave  her  to  your  despairing 

arms: 
Indeed  you  thankM  me;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lovM 

me. 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herselH 
Pri,  Yon  stole  her  from   me;   like   a  thief 

you  stole  her. 
At  dead  of  night!  that  cursed  hpur  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 


May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine ; 
A  sterile  fortune,  and  a  narren  bed. 
Attend  you  both;  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous ;   still 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need  , 

Oppress  and  grind  you;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of' disobedience  all  your  portion. 

Jaf,  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  beslow*d 

in  vain: 
Heaven  has  already,  crown*d  our  £iithful  loves 
With  a  young  ooy,  sweet   as   his   motber^s 

beauty: 
May  be  live  to  prove   m^re   gentle   than   bis 

grandsir^^ 
And  happier  than  his  fether. 

Pri,  Rather  live 
To  bait  thcc  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 

Jaf,  You  talk  as  if  Would  please  you. 

Pri,  'Twould,  by  heaven! 

Jaf  Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 

Pri,  And  she  too  with  thee: 
For,  living  here,  you^re  but  my  curst  remem- 
brancers. 
I  once  was  happy. 

Jaf  You  use  me  thus,  because    you  know 

my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat 

me. 
Oh!  could  my  soul  ever  have  known  satiety; 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with   con- 
tumely. 
And  court  my  fortune   where  she   would   be 

kinder  ? 

Pri.  You  dare  not  do't. 

Jaf,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes   me,    is  too  much  my 

master: 
Three  years  are  past,  since  first  our  vows  were 

plighted. 
During  which  time,   the  world  must  bear  me 

witness, 
Fve  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice: 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance. 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded. 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  Fve  done  this ; 
Because  (though    hopeless   eVr  to  win  your 

nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  lov*d  her  for  herself; 
Not  a3  the  heiress  of  the  great  PriulL 

PrL  No  more. 

Jaf,  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  ever. 
There*s  not  a  wretch,   that  lives   on  common 

charity, 
But^s  happier  than  me :  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head^ 
And  never  wakM,  but  to  a. joyful  morning; 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com, 
Whose  blossom  *scap*d,   yet*s  withered  in  the 

ripening. 

Pri,  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  of  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glittVing  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fat  for  thy  little  state : 
Then,  to  some  suburi>  cottage  both  retire; 


SCBNS  1.] 

Drvd^  to  feed  loalbsome  life:  get  brats  and 

stanre — 
Homey  faoine,  I  say.-—  [Exit, 

Jay,  Yes,  if  my  heart  woold  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swdling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
But  that  my  doors  are  baleful  to  my  eyes, 
FilTd  and  oamM  up  with  gaping  creditors. 
Watchful    as  fowlers  when   their-  game  will 

spring. 
Fre  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 
Yet  still  I  am  in  lore,  and  pleasM  with  ruin. 
Oh !  Belridera  !  Okrt  she  is  my  wife — 
And  we  will  bear  i»ur  wayward  fate  together, 
Bat  ne^er  know  comfort  more. 

Enter  PiSRRB. 

Pier,  My  friend,  good  morrow! 
How  fares  the  honest  partner  of  my  heart? 
What,  melancholy!  not  a  word  to  spare  me? 
Jaf,  Fm  thinking,  Pierre,  how  that  damn'd 

starring  quality, 
CalTd  honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world. 

Pier*  Why,  powerful  viilany  first  set  it  up, 
For  its  own  ease  and  safety.     Honest  men 
Are  the  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Eepote  and  £attten.  Were  all  mankind  villains, 
7wj\l  starrc  each  other;  lawyers  would  want 

practice, 
Gtf-throals  rewards :  each  man  would'  kill  his 

brother 
IBwsfflf;  none  would  be  paid   or  hanged   for 

'  murder. 

HoBesfy!  \was  a  cheat  invented  first 
To  hind  the  hands  of  bold  deserving  rogues, 
I^t  fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  power, 
And  lord  it  uncontrord  above  their  betters. 
Ja/,  Then  honesty  is  but  a  notion? 
Pier.  Nothing  else; 
Like  wit,  much  talkM  of,  not  to  be  definM : 
He  that  pretends  to  most,  too,  has  least  share  \n\ 
nis  a  ragged  virtue:  Honesty!    no  more  on^t. 
Jaf.  Sure  thou  art  honest  j 
Pier.  'So,  indeed,  men  think  me ; 
But  they're  mistaken,  Jaffier:  IVn  a  rogue 
As  well  as  they ; 

A  fine,  gay,  bold-facM  villain  as  thou  seest  me. 
TIj  true,  I  pay  my  debts,  when  they're  con- 
tracted ; 
1  steal  firom  no  man;  would  not  cut  a  throat 
To  gain  a<imission  to  a  great  man's  purse. 
Or  a  whore's  bed;  Fd  not  betray  my  iriend 
To  jf^et  his  place  or  fortune ;  I  scorn  to  flatter 
A  b^wu-up  fool  above  me,  or  crush  the  wretch 

beneath  me; 
Tet,  Jaffier,  for  aU  this  I'm  a  villain. 
Ja/,  A  villain! 

Pier,  Yes,  a  most  notorious  villain; 
To  sec  the   sufferings  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
And  own  myself  a  man :  to  see  our  senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  show 
Of  fiberty,  whicb  yet  they  neVr  must  taste  of. 
Thcj  say,  by  them  our  hands   are   free  from 

fetters ; 
Yet  whom  they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bonds ; 
Bring  whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow ; 
Drive  us,  like  wrecks,   down   the   rough   tide 

of  power. 
Whilst  no  hold's  left  to  save  us  from  destruction. 
AH  that  bnr  this  are  villains,  and  I  one, 
Not  to  rooae  up'  at  the  ffreat  call  of  nature, 
And  cbeNok  the  nrowth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
That  make  us  slaves,  and  tell  us,  'tis  our  charter. 
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Ja/.  I  think  no  safety  can  be  here  for  virtue, 
And  grieve,  my  friend,  as  much  as  thou,  to  live 
In  ^such  a  wretched  state  as  this  of  Venice, 
Where  ^all  agree  to  spoil  the  public  good ; 
And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labours. 

Pier.  We've  neither  safety,  unity,  nor  peace, 
For  the  foundation's  lost  ot  common  good ; 
Justice  is  lame,  as  well  as  blind,  ampngst  us; 
The  laws  (corrupted  to  their  ends  that  make  'era) 
Serve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tyranny. 
That  every  day  starts  up,  t'enslave   us  deeper. 
Now  could  this  glorious  cause  but  find  out  friends 
To  do  it  right,  oh,  Jaffier!  then  might'st  thou 
Not  wear  these  seals  of  woe  upon  thy  face ; 
The  proud  Priuli  should  be  taught  humanity, 
And  learn  to  value  such  ^  son  as  thou  art. 
I  dare  not  speak,  but  my  heart  bleeds  this  moment 

Ja/  Curs'd  be  the  cause,  though  I  thy  firiend 

be  part  on't: 
Let  me  partake  the  troubles  of  thy  b'osom, 
For  1  am  us'd  to  misery,  and  perhaps 
May  find  a  way  to  sweeten't  to  thy  spirit. 

Pier,  Too  soon  'twill  reach  thy  knowledge — 

Ja/  Then  from  thee 
Let  it  proceed.   There's  virtue  in  thy  friendship. 
Would  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing, 
Strengthen  my  constancy  and  welcome  ruin. 

Pier,  Then  thou  art  ruined! 

Ja/  That  I  long  since  knew; 
I  and  ill  fortune  have  been  long  acquainted. 

Pier,  I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 
And  found  them^arded  by  a  troop  of  villains; 
The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  oestroyingi 
They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune: 
Nay  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid,  face. 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate. 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale; 
Inhere  was  another,  making  villanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing:  he  had  tsren  possession 
Of  ad  thy  ancient,   most  domestic  oraaments, 
Rich  hangings  intermix'd  and  wrought  vrith  gold  ; 
The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 
Receiv'd  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera. 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  ot  fillhy  dungeon  villains. 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber* 

Ja/  Now  thank  heaven — 

Pier.  Thank  heaven!  for  what? 

Ja/  That  I'm  not  worth  a  ducat. 

Pier,  Curse  thy  dull  stars,  an'd  the   worse 

fate  of  Venice, 
Where  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers,  all  are 

fabe; 
Where  there's  no  truth,'  no  trust;  where  in- 
nocence 
Stoops  under  vile  oppression,  and  vice  lords  if. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how  at  last 
Thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  wretch 
That's  doom'd  to  banishment,came  weeping  forth. 
Shining  through  tears,  like  April  suns  inl^owers. 
That  labour  to  o'ercome  the  cloud  that  loads  'em ; 
Whilst   two   young  virgins,   on   whose   arms 

she  lean'd. 
Kindly  look'd  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
As  if  they  catch'd  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her. 
Ev^n  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gather'd  round 
To  see  the  sight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her; 
Govern'd  their  roaring  throats,and  grumbled  pity. 
I  could  have  hugg'd  the  greasy  rogues:   th^y 

ple^s'd  me. 
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Jaf,  I  thank  tbee  for  this  story,  from  my  soul ; 
Since  now  I  know  the  worst  that  can  befal  roe. 
Ah,  Pierre !  I  haye  a  heart  that  could  have  home 
The  roughest  wrong  my  fortune  could  have 

done  me; 
Bnt  when  I  think  what  Belridera  feels, 
The  bitterness  her  tender  spirit  tastes  of, 
I  own  myself  a  coward :  bear  my  weakness : 
If  throwing  tlnis  my  arms  about  thy  neck, 
I  play  the  boy,  and  blubber  in  thy  bosom. 
Go!  1  shall  <(rown  thee  with  my  sorrows. 

Pier*  Bum, 
First,  bum  and  level  Venice  to  thy  min. 
What!  starve,   like  beggars*  brats,  in   frosty 

weather. 
Under  a  hedge,  and  whine  ourselves  to  death ! 
Thou  or  thy  cause  shall  never  want  assistance. 
Whilst  I  have  blood  or  fortune  fit  to  serve  tbee : 
Command  my  heart,  thou*rt  everyway  its  master. 

Jaf.  No,  there*s  a  secret  pride  m  bravely  dying. 

Pier*   Rats  die  in  holes  and  comers,   dogs 
t '  run  mad ; 

Man  knows  a  braver  remedy  for  sorrow : 
Revenge^he  attribute  of  gods;  they  stamped  it, 
With  their  great  image,  on  our  natures.  Die ! 
Copsider  well  the  cause,  that  calls  upon  thee: 
And,  if  thouVt  base  enough,  die  then.  Remember, 
Thy  Belvidera  suffers;  Belvidera! 
Die— damn  first — What!  be  decently  interred 
In  a  church-yard,  and  mipgle  thy  brave  dust 
With  stinkinff  rogues,  that  rot  in  winding-sheets. 
Surfeit-slain  fools,  the  common  dung  olh*  soil! 

Jaf*  Oh! 

Pier,  Well  said,  out  with't,  swear  a  little — 

Jaf,  Swear!- By  sea  and  air;  by  earth,  by 
»  neavV),  and  hell, 

I  will  revenge  my  Belvidera^s  tears. 
Hark  thee,  my  friend — Priuli — ^is«-a  senator. 

Pier,  A  dog. 

Jaf,  Agreed, 

Pier,  Shoot  him. 

Jaf,  With  aU  ray  heart* 
No  more;  where  shall  we  meet  at  night? 

Pier,  ril  teU  thee; 
On  the  Rialto,  every  nifbt  at  twelve, 
I  take  my  evening^s  wallE  of  meditation ; 
There  we  two  wul  meet,  and  talk  of  precious 
Mischief — 

Jaf  FareweU. 

Pier,  At  twelve. 

Jaf  At  any  hour;  my  plagues 
Will  keep  me  waking.  \Exii  Pierre, 

Tell  me  why,  good  heaven, 
Thou  mad'st  me,  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit. 
Aspiring  thoughts,  and  elegant  desires. 
That  fiU  the  happiest  manr    Ah,  rather,  why 
Didst  thou  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  fate, 
Base-minded,  dull,  and  fit  to  carr)*  burthens? 
Why  have  I  sense  to  know  the   curse  that^s 

on  me? 
Is  this  just  dealing,  nature? — Belvidera! 

Enter  Belvihera. 

Poor  Belvidera ! 

Beh  Lead  me,  lead  me,  n^y  virgins, 
To  that  kind  voice.  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge ! 
Happy  my  eyes,  when  they  behold  thy  fate! 
My  lieavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  spightly  joys* 
Oh  smile !  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring. 
And  cheer  my  fainting  sonl. 

Jaf  As  when  our  loves 


Were  in  their  spring!    Has  then  our  fortune 

changed  ? 
Art  thou  not  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found 

thee? 
If  thou  art  alterM,  where  shall  I  have  harbour? 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart?    Oh!    where 

complain? 
Bel,  Does  this  appear  like  change,   or  love 

decaying. 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth ! 
Beats  not  my  heart,  as  Would  darum  thine 
To  a  new  charge  of  bliss? — I  joy  more  in  thee, 
Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg*d  thee  first. 
And  bkssM  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 
Jaf  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  fflorious 

faith?  ^     • 

Sure  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false ! 
01|  woman!  lovely  woman!  natyre  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutei  without  you ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you: 
There^s  in  you  a|l  that  we  believe  of  heaven; 
Amasing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  evenasting  love. 

Bel,  If  love  be  treasure,  well  be  wondrous  rich  ; 
I  have  so  mlich,  my  heart  will  surely  break  withU : 
Vows  canU  express  it.  When  I  would  declare 
How  great*s  my  joy,   Fm  dumb  with  the  brg 

thought ; 
I  swell,  and  sigh,  and  labour  with  my 'longing. 
O!  lead  me  to  some  desert  wide  and  wild. 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  ev*ry  listening  planet. 
With    what  a    boundless  etock   my  bosom*9 

fraught ;. 
Where  I  may  throw  my  eaffer  arms  about  thee. 
Give  loose  to  love,  with  kisses  kindling  joy, 
And  let  off  ail  the  fire  that*s  in  my  heart 

Jaf  Oh,  Belvidera!  doubly  Fm  a  beggar: 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  ^hungry,  meagre  fiend. 
Is  at  my  beefs,  and  chases  me  m  view. . 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger?  Can  these 

limbs, 
FramM  for  the  tendier  offices  of  love, 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  ? 
W^jien  banished  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be)  to  seek  out 
in  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are 

strangers. 
For  charitable  succour;  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together. 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round   our 

beads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me?  Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ? 
Bel,  Oh!  I  will  love  thee,  even  in  madness 

love  thee; 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
IM  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  ^swage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting-place. 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  clift  our  habitation, 
ni  make  this' arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  ly^st,    and  swclPd   with 

sorrow. 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soiir,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest;  . 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  tbee  till  the 

moroing. 


[Act  H  Scbvi  l.J 

Jaf,  Heau*  tlds,  yos  lieaVas^  and  wonder 
how  yon  made  her: 
Bciga,  reiffiH  ye  nionarchs  that  divide  the  world, 
Bflijr  rebelUon  ne*er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine! 
Ifte  gaudy  ships  th   obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  again  to  lift  you  in  your  pride ; 
Tliejr  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you ; 
I,  ia  ipy  pnrate  hark  abeady^wreckM, 
Lile  a  poor  merchant  driren  to  unkno>vn  land, 
Hiat  had  by   chance  pack'd  up    his  choicest 

treasure 
b  one  dear  casket,  and  sarM  only  that ; 
Siace  I  most  wander  further  on  the  shore,   ) 
Tku  hog  my  little,  but  ray  precious  store,    > 
Besoh*d  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  n:u>re,  ) 

\KoceunU 
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ACT  n. 

Scene  \,—The  RiaUo, 

Enter-  JAmsn. 

Juf*  Vm  here;  and  thus,  the  sihades  of  night 
around  me, 
I  look  as  if  all  hell  were  in  my  heart, 
Aa^Iin  bell.    Nay  surely  *tis  %o  with  me!  — 
Forer^ry  step  I  tread,  methinks  some  fiend 
Koocb  at  my  breast,  and  bids  me  not  be  quiet 
iVekard  how  desperate  wretches,  like  myself, 
flare  wandered  out  at  this  dead  time  of  night. 
To  meet  the  fo^'  of  mankind  in  his  walk. 
Sire  Fm  so   curs*d   that,    though  of  heaven 

forsaken. 
No  nsmster  of  darkness  cares  to  tem'pt  me. 
fldl,  bdJ !  why  sleep*st  thou  ? 

Emier  Pierre. 

Pier,  Sure  IVe  staid  too  long: 
TW clock  has  struck,  and  I  may  lose  my  proselyte. 
Speak,  who  goes  there? 

Jaf,  A  dog,  that  comes  to  howl 
At  yonder  moon.     What*s    he  that  asks  the 

question  ? 

Pier,  A  firiend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest 
creatures. 
And  ne*er  betray  their  masters :  never  fawn 
On  any  that  they  love  not  Well  met,  friend : 

Jaf,  The  same. 

Pier,  Where's  Belvidera  ?— 

Jaf,  For  a  day  or  two 
fve  lodged  her  privately^  till  I  see  further 
What  fortune  will  do  for  me.  Pr'ythee,  friend, 
li^tbou  wouldst  have  me  fit  to  bear  good  counsel. 
Speak  not  of  Belvidera — 

Pier,  Not  of  her! 

Jaf,  Oh,  no! 

Pter.  Not  name  her!  Maybe  I  wish  her  well. 

Jaf.  Whom  weM? 

P(er,  Thy  wife;  thy  lovely  Belvidera. 
1  kope  a  man  may  wish  his  friend's  wife  well. 
And  DO  harm  done? 

Jaf,  Y*  are  meny,  Pierre. 

Pier,  I  am  so: 
^Vm  shah  smile  too,  and  Belvidera  smile: 
JVeTlafl  rejoice.  Here's  something  to  4>uy  pins ; 
™riage  is  chargeable.     [Gipes  hima  Purse, 

Jaf  1  but  half  vnsh'd 
To  ice  the  4evtl,  and  he's  here  ah^dy.  Well! 
Wkal  aatlst  this  bay?     Rebellion,    murder, 

treason  ? 

T<fl  BWy  wfaidi  wi^  1  must  be  damn'd  for  this. 


Pier.  When  last  we  parted,  we'd  no  qualms 

like  these. 
But  enlertain'd  each  other's  thouffhts  like  Ihen 
Whose  souls  were  well  acquainted.  Is  the  world 
Reform'd  since  our  last  meeting?  What  new 

miracles 
Have  happen'd?  Has  PriuU's  heart  relentefl? 
Can  he  oe  honest? 

Jaf.  Kind  heavVi,  let  heavy  curse$ 
Gall  his  old  age ;  cramps,  aches,  rack  his  boaes^ 
And  bitterest  disquiet  wring  his  heart. 
Ob!  let  him  live,  till  life  become  his  burden: 
Let  him  groan  under't  long,  linger  an  age 
In  the  worst  agonies  and  pangs  of  d^ath. 
And  find  its  ease  but  late. 

Pier,  Nay,  couldst  thou  not 
As  well,  my  friend,  have  stretch'd  the  curse  to  all 
I'he  senate  round,  as  to  one  sinsle  villain? 

Jaf.  But  curses- stick  not:  could  I  kill  with 

cursing. 
By  heaven  I  know  not  thirty  h<;ads  in  Venice 
Should  not  be  blasted.     Senators  should  rot 
Like  dogs  on  dunghills.    Oh!  for  a  curse 
To  yU  with ! 

Pier.  Daggers,  daggers  are  much  better. 

Jaf,  Ha! 

Pier,  Daggers. 

Jaf.  But  where  are  they? 

Pier.  Oh!  a  thousand 
May  be  dispos'd  of,  in  honest  hands,  in  Venice. 

Jaf,  Thou  talk'st  in  clouds. 

Pier.  But  yet  a  heart,  half  wrong'd 
As  thine  has  been,  would   find  tbe  meaning, 

Jaffier. 

Jaf,  A  thousand  daggers,  all  in  honest  hands ! 
And  have  not  I  a  friend  will  stick  one  here! 

Pier.  Yes,  if  I  thought  thou  wert  not  cherish'd 
T'  a  nobler  purpose,  I  would  be  thy  friend ; 
But  thou  hast  better  friends ;  firiends  whom  thy 

wrongs 
Have  made  thy  friends;   friends  worthy  to  he 

call'd  so. 
ril  trust  thee  with  a  secret:  There  are  spirits 
This  hour  at  work. — But  as  thou  art  a  man, 
Whom  I  have  pick'd  and  chosen  from  the  world. 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I  utter; 
And  when  I've  told  thee  that  which  only  gods. 
And  men  like  gods,  are  privy  to,  then  swear 
No   chance    or  ^change  shall    wrest    it    from 

thy  bosom. 

Jaf,  When  thou  wouldst  bind  me,  is  there 

need  of  oaths  ? 
For  thou'rt  so  near  my  heart,  that  thou  may'st  see 
Its  bottom,  sound  its  strength  and  firmness  to  thee. 
Is  coward,  fool,  or  villain  in  my  face? 
If  I  seem  none  of  these,  I  dare  believe 
Thou  wouldst  not  use  me  in  a  little  cause. 
For  I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task, 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province; 
And  for  a  villainous,  inglorious  enterprise, 
I  know  thy  heart  so  well,  I  dare  lay  mine 
Before  thee,  set  it  to  what  point  thou  wilt 

Pier,  Nay,  'tis  a  cause  tbou   wilt  ^be  fond 

of,  JaHler; 
For  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  basis; 
Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance. 
There's  no  religion,  no  hypocrisy  inH; 
We'll   do  the  business ,    and  ne'er  fast  and 

pray  for't; 
Openly  act  a  deed  the  world  shall  ffaxe 
VVith  wonder  at,  and  envy  when  'tis  done. 

Jaf,  For  liberty! 
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Pier.  For  liberty,  my  friend. 
Thou  shall  be  freed  from  base  Priuli*s  tyranny, 
And  thy  sequesterM  fortunes  healM  again: 
I  shall  be  free  from  those  opprobrious  wrongs 
That    press    me    now,    and    bend    ray  spirit 

downward ; 
All  Venice  free,  and  erery  growing  merit 
Succeed  to  its  just  right:  fools  shall  be  puIPd 
Fromwisdom^s  seat:  those  baleful,  unclean  birds, 
Those  laty  owls,  who,  perchM  near  fortune*s  top, 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  winffs 
To  cufiTdown  new-fledgM  virtues,  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heights,   and  make  the  grove  har- 
monious. 

Jaf.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Pier,  Canst  thou  not  kill  a  senator? 

Jaf,  Were  there  one  wise  or  honest,  I  could 

kill  him, 
For  herding  with  that  nest  of  fools  and  knaves. 
By  all  my  wrongs,  thou  talk^st  as  if  revenge 
VVere  to  be  had ;  and  the  brave  story  warms  me. 

Pier,  Swear  then! 

Jaf,  I  do,  Ky  all  those  glittering  stars, 
And  yon  great  ruling  .planet  of  the  night ; 
By  all  good  powers  above,  and  ill  below; 
By  love  and  friendship,  dearer  than  my  life, 
No  powV  or  death  shall  make  me  false  to  thee. 

Pier.    Here   we  embrace,   and   1*11   unlock 

my  heart. 
A  counciTs  held  hard  by,  where  the  destruction 
^^*Sis  great  empire^s  hatching:  there  1*11  lead  thee, 
be  a  man:  for  thou'rt  to  mix  with  men 


Ofth 
But 


Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world, 
And  rule  it  when  il*s  wildest — 

Jaf.  1  give  thee  thanks 
For  this  kind  warning.    Yes,  Til  be  a  man; 
And  charge  thee,  Pierre,  whenever  thou  seest 

my  fears 
Betray  me  less,  to  rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  show  it  for  a  coward*s. 
Come,  let*s  be  gone,  for  firom  this  hour  I  chase 
AU  little  thoughts,  all  tender  human  follies 
Out  of  my  bosom :  Vengeance  shall  have  room : 
Revenge! 

Pier.  And  liberty! 

Jaf  Revenge — revenge —  [Exeunt 

ScENB  n. — Aquu.ina*s  House, 
Enter  Renault. 

Ren*  Why  was  my  choice  ambition?  the 

worst  ground 
A  wretch  can  build  on !  It*s,  indeed,  at  distance, 
A  goodly  prospect,  tempting  to  the  view; 
Th«  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain  top 
Looks  beautiful,  because  it*s  nigh  to  heav*n. 
But  we  ne'er  think  how  sandy*s  the  foundation, 
What  storm  wiU   batter,  and  what  tempest 

shake  us. 
Who*s  there? 

Enter  Spin  OS  A. 

Spin,  Renault,  eood  morrow,  for  by  this  time 
I  think  the  scale  of  night  has  tum*d  the  balance, 
And  weighs  up  morning!  Has  the  clock  struck 

twelver 

Ken.  Tes!  docks  will  go  as  they  are  set; 

but  man, 
Irregular  man's  ne*er  constant,  never  certain: 
Fvespentjit  least  three  precious  hours  of  darkness 
In  waiting  dull  attendance:  'tis  the  curse 
Of  diligent  virtue  to  be  mix*d,  like  mine. 
With  giddy  tempers,  souls  but  half  resolv'd. 


[AcT.IL 

Spin.  Hell  seise  that  tool  amongst  us  it  can 

frighten. 
Ren.    What's    then    the  cause   that   I   am 

here  alone? 
Why  are  we  not  together? 

Enter  Eluott. 

O,  sir,  welcome ! 

You  are  an  Englishman :  when  treason's  hatching, 

One  might  have  thought  you'd  not  have  been 

behind-hand. 
In  what  whore*s  lap  have  you  been  lolling? 
Give  but  an  Englisnman  his  whore  and  ease^ 
Beef,  and  a  sea-coal  fire,  he's  yours  for  ever. 

EU,  Frenchman,  you  are.  saucy. 

Ren.  How! 

Enter  Bsoamar,  ihe  Ambassador;  Thbo- 
DORE,  Bramveil,  Durand,  Brabs,  Revil- 
Lioo,  Mezzana,  Ternon,  and  Retrosi^ 
Conspirators. 

Bed,  At  difference  ;  fie ! 
Is  this  a  time  for  quarrels  ?  Thieves  and  rogues 
Fall  out  and  brawl :  should  men  of  your  nigh 

calling. 
Men  seoarated  by  the  choice  of  Providence 
From  toe  gross  heap  of  mankind,  and  set  here 
In  this  assembly  as  in  one  great  jewel, 
T'  adorn  the  bravest  purpose  it  e'er  smil'd  on; 
Should  you,  like  boys,  wrangle  for  trifles? 

Ren.  Boys ! 

Bed.  Renault,  thy  hand. 

Ren,  I  thought  Id  given  my  heart 
Long  since  to  every  man  that  mingles  here ; 
But  grieve  to  find  it  trusted  with  such  tempera. 
That  can*t  forgive  my  froward  age  its  weakm^. 

Bed,  Elliot,  thou  once  hadst  virtue  I  have  seen 
Thy  stubborn  temper  bent  with  godlike  goodness. 
Not  half  thus  courted:  'TIS  thy  nalion*s  glory 
To  hug  the  foe  that  offers  brave  alliance. 
One  more    embrace ,   my   friends  —  well   all 

embrace. 
United  thus,  we  are  the  mighty  engine 
Must  twist  this  rooted  empire  from  its  basis. 
Totters  not  it  already  ? 

EIL  WomU  'twere  tumbling. 

Bed,  Nay,  it  shall  down;  thu  night  we  seal 

its  ruin. 

_  • 

Enter  Pierre. 
Oh,  Pierre,  thou  art  welcome. 
Come  tamy  breast,  for  by  its  hopes  thou  look'sl 
Lovelily  dreadful,  and  the  fate  of  Venice 
Seems  on  thy  sword  already.     Oh,  my  Mars  I 
The  poets  that  first  feign'd'a  god  of  war, 
Sure  prophesied  ^f  thee. 
Pier,  Friend,  was  not  Brutus 

g'.  mean  that  Brutus,  who  in  open  senate 
takb*d  the  first  Caesar  that  usurp*d  the  world), 
A  gallant  man? 

lien,  Yas,  and  Cataline  too; 
Though  story  wrong  his  fame:  for  he  conspir'd 
To  prop  the  reeling  glory  of  his  country : 
His  cause  was  good. 

Bed.  And  ours  as  much  above  it. 
As,  Renault,  thouVt  superior  to  Cetnegus, 
Or  Pierre  to^Cassius. 

Pier.  Then  to  what  we  aim  at 
When  do  we  start?  or  must  we  talk  for  ever? 

Bed.  No|  Pierre,  the  deed's  near  birth;  fate 

seems  to  have  set 
The  business  up,  and  given  it  to  our  care; 
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I  k>pe  there's  not  a  beart  or  liand  amongst  us, 
But  IS  firm  and  ready. 

AIL  AIL 
Wfll  die  with  Bedamar. 

Bed,  O  men 
Matchless!  as  wilLjoar  glory  be  hereafter: 
Tke  game  is  for  a  matchless  prize,  if  won ; 
If  lost,  disgraceful  ruin. 

PierJTen  tho«sand  men  are  armed  at  your  nod, 
CommaBded  all  by  leaders  fit  to  guiae 
A  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world : 
TUs  wretched  state   has  starred  them  in   its 

service; 
Aad|  by  jour  bounty  quickenM,  theyVe  resoWed 
To  serre  vour  glory,  and  revenge  their  own : 
Hwy^re  all  their  different  quarters  in  this  city, 
Watdi  for  th*  alarm,  and  grumble  ^tis  so  tardy. 
BeiL  I  doubt  not,  friend,  but  thy  unwearied 

diligence 
Has  still  kept  'waking,  and  it  shall  have ' ease; 
After  this  night  it  it  resoW*d  we  meet 
Ko  more,  till  Venice  owns  us'  for  her  lords. 

Pier.  How  lovelily  the  Adriatic  whore, 
DitssVi  in  her  flames,  wilt  shine!  Devouring 

flames! 
St(k  as  shall  bom  her  to  the  watery  bottom, 
Asd  hiss  in  her  foundation. 

Bed  Now  if  any 
Aooiigst  us,  that  owns  this  glorious  cause, 
Biit  iriends  or  interest  heM  wish  to  save, 
Ld  it  be  told :  the  general  doom  is  seal*d ; 
But  rd  forego  the  hopes  of  a  world^s  empire. 
Bather  than  wound  the  bowels  of  my  friend. 
Pier,  1  must  confess,  you  there  have  touch*d 

my  weakness, 
Ihare  a  friend;  hear  it!  such  a  friend, 
%  heart  was  ne^er  shut  to  him.'  Nay,  Til  tell  you: 
fle  knows  the  very  business  of  this  hour; 
Bat  he  rejoices  in  the  cause,  and  loves  it; 
WeVe  changed  a  vow  to  live  and  die  together. 
And  he*s  at  nand  to  ratify  it  here. 
Ren,  How!  all  betrayM! 
Pier,  No — Vie  nobly  dealt  with  you; 
Ffe  hroNght  my  all  into  the  public  stock : 
Tve  but  one  firiend,  and  bim  Til  share  amongst 

you: 
Beceive  and  cherish  him;  or  if,  when  seen 
And  scarchM,  you  find  him  worthless:  as  my 

tongue 
Has  lodged  this  secret  in  bis  faithful  breast. 
To  ease  your  fears,  I  wear  a  dagger  here 
^laU  rip  it  out  again,  and  give  you  rest 
Come  forth,  thou  only  good  I  .e*er  could  boast  o£ 

Enter  Jaftier,  t^Pilh  a  Dagger, 

Bed,  His  presence  bears  the  show  of  manly 
virtue. 

Jaf,  I  know  y  ou*ll  wonder  all^that  thus  uncaird, 
I  ^tt  approach  this  place  of  fatal  councils ; 
Bntl^  amongst  you,  and  by  heaven  it  glads  me 
To  see  so  many  virtues  thus  .  united 
To  restore  justice,  and  dethrone  oppression. 
Command  this  swofd,  if  you  would  have  it  quiet, 
W  this  breast ;  but,  it  you  think  it  worthy 
To  cot  the  throats  of  reverend  rogues  in  robes, 
»^  roe  into  the  cursed  assembled  senate: 
It  shrinks  not,  tbougb  I  meet  a  father  there. 
Woold  you  behold  this  city  flaming?   here*s 
A  hand  shall  bear  a  lighted  torch  at  noon 
1^0  tk*  arsenal,  and  set  its  gates  on  fire. 

Ren,  You  talk  this  well,  sir. 

J^f,  Nay^by  heaven  Til  do  this. 


Come,  come,  I  read  distrust  in  all  your  faces ; 
You  fear  roe  villain,  and,  indeed,  it*s  odd 
To  hear  a  stranger  talk  thus,  at  first  meeting, 
Of  matters  that  have  beeni  so  well  debated ; 
But  I   come  ripe  with  wrongs,  as  you  with 

councib. 
I  hate  this  senate,  am  a  foe  to  Venice; 
A  friend  to  none,  but  men  resoIv*d  like  roe 
To  push  on  mischief.    Oh !  did  you  but  know  roe, 
I  need  not  talk  thus! 

Bed,  Pierre,  I  must  embrace  him. 
My  heart  beats  to  this  man,  as  if  it  knew  him, 

Ren,  I  never  lovM  these  buggers. 

Jaf,  Still  I  see 
The  cause  delights  ye  not.  Your  friends  swvey  roe 
As  I  were  dangerous — But  I  come  armM 
Against  all  doubts,  and  to  your  trust  will  give 
A  pledge,  worth  more  than  all  the  world  can 

pay  for. 
My  Belvidera.    Hoa;.my  Belvidera! 

Bed,  What  wonder*s  next? 

Jaf,  Let  me  entreat  you. 
As  I  have  henceforth  hopes  to  call  you  friends, 
That  all  but  the  ambassador,  and  this 
Grave  guide  of  councils,  with  roy  friend  thai 

owns  me. 
Withdraw  awhile,  to  spare  a  woman's  blusbps. 
[Exeunt  all  out  Bedamar,  Renault, 
Jaffier,  and  Pierre, 

Enter  BsLyiOERA. 

Bed,  Pierre,  whither  will  this  ceremony  lead 

us? 
Jaf,  My  Belvidera!  Belvidera! 
Bel,  Who, 
W^ho  calls  so  loud  at  this  late  peaceful  hour? 
That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle  whimpers. 
And  fill  my  ears  with  the  soft  breath  of  love. 
Thou  hourly    infage    of  my   thoughts,  where 
,        art  thou? 
Jaf  Indeed  'tis.  late. 

BeL  Alas!  where  am  I?  whither  isH  you 

lead  me? 
Methinks  I  read  distraction  in  your  face. 
Something  less  gentle  than  the  fate  you  tell  me. 
You  shake  and  tremble  too!  your  blood  runs 

cold ! 
Heavens  guard   my  love,  and   bless  his  heart 

with  patience. 
Jaf  That  I  have  patience,  let  our  fate  bear 

witness. 
Who  has  ordain'd  it  so,  that  thou  and  I  • 
rrhou,  the  divinest  good  man  e*er  possessed. 
And  1,  the  wretched  st  of  the  race  of  nian) 
This  very  hour,  without  one  tear,  must   part 
Bel,  Part!  must  we  part?    Oh,  am  I  then 

forsaken  ? 
Why  drag  you  from  me?    Whither  are  you 

eoing?, 
My  dear!  my  life:  my  love ! 
Jaf  Oh,  Iriends! 
Bel,  Speak  to  me. 
Jaf,  Take  her  from  my  heart. 
She'll  gain  such  hold  else,  I  shall  ne'er  get  loose. 
I  charge  thee  take  her,  but  with  tender'st  care 
Relieve  her  troubles,  and  assuage  her  sorrows. 
Bjtn,  Rise,  madam,  and  command  amongst 

your  servants. 
Jaf  Tq^  you,  sirs,  and  your  honours,  I  be> 

queath  her; 
And  with  ber.  this;  when  I  prove  unworthy — 

[Gives  a  DiMgger, 
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Tou  know  the  reft—- Then  strike  it  to  her  heart; 
And  tell  her,  he  who  three  whole  hap{>y  years 
Lay  in  her  arms,  and  each  kind  night  repealed 
The  passionate  vows  of  still  increasing  loTe, 
Sent  that  reward  for  all  her  truth  and  sufferings. 

Bel.  Nay,  take  my  life,  since  he  has  sold  it 

cheaply. 
O!  thou  unkind  one; 

Never  meet  more !  have  I  deservM  this  from  you ; 
Look  on  me,  tell  me,  speak,  thou  fair  deceiver. 
Why  am  1  separated  from  thy  love? 
If  I  am  false,  accuse  me ;   but  if  true. 
Don't,  pr'ythee  don't,  in  poverty  forsake  me. 
But  pity  the  sad  heart  that's  torn  with  parting. 
Yet  hear  me,  yet  recall  me — 
[Exeunt  Renault,  BedttmcWf  and  BeU>idera, 

Jaf*  Oh!  my  tyts. 
Look  not  that  way,  but  turn  yourselves  awhile 
Into  my  heart,  and  be  wean'd  altogether. 
My  friend  where  art  thou  ?  ' 

Pier,  Here,  my  honour's  brother, 

Ja/,  Is  Belvidera  gone  ? 

Pier,  Renault  has  led  her 
Back  to  her  own  apartment ;  but,  by  heav*n, . 
Thou  must  not  see  her  more,  till  our  work's  over. 

Jaf,  No! 

Pier.  Not  for  your  life. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Pierre,  wert  thou  but  she. 
How  I  would  pull  thee  down  into  my  heart, 
Gaxe  on  thee,  till  my  eye-strings  crack'd  with 

love; 
Then,  swelling,  sighing,  raging  to  be  blest. 
Come  like  a  panting  turtle  to  thy  breast; 
On  thy  sod  bosom  novering,  bill  and  play, 
Confess  the  cause  why  last  I  fled  away; 
Ovim  'twas  a  fault,  but  swear  to  give   it  o'er, 
And  never  follow  fabe  ambition  more.. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I,— A  Chamber. 

Enter  Belvidera. 

Bet  Vm   sacrific'd!     I'm   sold!    betray'd   to 

shame ! 
Inevitable  ruin  has  enclos'd  me!    / 
He  that  should  guard  my  virtue  has  betray'd  it; 
Left  me!  undone  me!  Oh,  that  I  could  hale  him ! 
Where    shall  I   go?    Oh,  whither,   whither, 

wander  ? 

Enter  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  Can  Belvidera  want  a  resting-place. 
When  these  poor  arms  arc  ready  to  receive  her? 
There  was  a  time — 

Bel,  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  time. 
When  Belvidera's  tears,  her  cries,  and  sorrows, 
Wereiibtdespis'd  ;  when,  if  she  chanc'd  to  sigh. 
Or  look'd  but  sad  —  there  was  indeed  a  time, 
When  Jaflier  would  have  ta'en  her  in  his  arms, 
Eas'd  her  declining  head  upon  his  breast. 
And  never  left  her  till  he  found  the  cause. 

Jaf,   Oh,  Portia,  Portia !  W^hat  a  soul  was 

thine ! 

Bel,  That  Portia  was  a  woman ;  and  when 

Brutus, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Rome,  (beay'n  guard  thy 

safety !) 
ConceaPd  from  her  the  labours  of  his  mind ; 
She  let  him  see  her  blood  was  great  as  his, 
flow'd  from  a  spring  as  noble,  and  a  heart 
Fit  to  partake  his  troubles  as  his  love. 
Fetch,  fetch  that  dagger  back,  the  dreadful  dower, 


Thou  gav'stlastnight  in  parting  with  me;  strike  it 
Here  to  my  heart ;  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  it. 
Judge  if  it  run  not  pure,  as  Cato's  daughter's. 

Jaf,  Oh!  Belvidera! 

BeL  Why  was  I  last  night  deliverM  to  a 

yillain  ? 

Jaf,  Ha!  a  villain? 

Bel,  Yes,  to  a  villain!  Why  at  such  an  hour 
Meets  that  assembly,  aU  made  up  of  wretches  ? 
Why,  I  in  this  hand,  and  in  that  a  dagger, 
Was  Ideliver'd  with  such  dreadful  ceremonies? 
To  you,  sirs,  and  to  your  honours,  I  bequeath  her, 
And  with  her  this :  VVhene'er  I  prove  unworthy — 
You  know  the  rest — then  strike  it  to  her  heart. 
Oh !  why's  that  rest  conceaPd  from  me  ?  Must  I 
Be  made  the  hostage  of  a  hellish  trust? 
For  such  I  know  f  am;   that's  all  my  value. 
But,  by  the  love  and  loyalty  I  owe  thee, 
I'll  free  thee  from  the  bondage  of  the  slares; 
Straight  to  the  senate,  tell  'em  all  I  know, 
All  that  I  think,   all  that  mj  fears  inform  me. 

Jaf.  Is  this  the  Roman  virtue ;  this  the  blood 
That  boasts  its  purity  with  Cato's  daughter? 
Would  she  have  e'er  betray'd  her  Brutus? 

Bel.  No: 
For  Brutus  trusted  her.     Wert  thou  so  kind, 
What  would  not  Belvidera  suffer  for  thee  ? 

Jaf  I  shall  undo  myself,  and  tell  thee  all. 
Yet  think  a  little,^  ere  thou  tempt  me  further; 
Think  I've  a  tale  to  tell  will  shake  thy  nature, 
Melt  all  this  boasted  constancy  thou  talk'st  of 
Into  vile  tears  and  despicable  sorrows: 
Then  if  thou  shouldst  betray  me! — 

Bel.  Shall  I  swear! 

-Jaf  No,  do  not  swear :  I  would  not  viplalo 
Thy  tender  nature,  with  so  rude  a  bond: 
But  as  thou  hop'st  to  see  me  live  my  days. 
And  love  thee  long,  lock  this  within  thy  breast: 
I've  bound  myself,  by  all  the  strictest  sacraments. 
Divine  and  human — 

BeU  Speak! 

Jaf,  To  kill  thy  father— 

Bel,  My  father! 

Jaf.  Nay,  the  throats  of  the  whole  senate 
Shall  bleed,  my  Belvidera.     He,  amongst  us. 
That  spares  his  father,  brother,    or  his  friend, 
Is  damn'd. 

Bet.  Oh! 

Jaf    Have'  a  care,  and,  shrink  not   even  in 

thought: 
For  if  thou  dost — 

Bel.  I  know  it;  thou  wilt  kill  mc. 
Do,  strike  thy  sword  into  this  bosom :  lay  nte 
Dead  on  the  earth,  and  then  thou  wilt  be  safe. 
Murder  my  father!   though  his  cruel  nature 
Has  persecuted  me  to  my  undoing; 
Driveti  me  to  basest  wants ;  can  I  behold  him. 
With  smiles  of  vengeance,  butcher'd  in  -his  age  ? 
The  sacred  fountain  of  my  life  destroy'd  ? 
And  canst  thou  shed  the  blood  that  gave  me  being  ? 
Nay,  be  a  traitor  too,  and  sell  Iny  couiHry? 
Can  thy  great  heart  descend  so  vilely  low, 
Mix  with   hir'd  slaves,  bravoes,    and  common 

slabbers. 
Nose-slitters,  aUey-lurking  villains !  join 
With  such  a  crew,  and  take  a  ruffian's  wages, 
To  cut  the  throats  of  wretches  as  they  sleep  ? 

Jaf  Thou  wrong'st  me,  Belvidera!  I've  en- 
gaged 
With  men  of  souls ;  fit  to  reform  the  ills 
Of  aH  mankind :  there's  not  a  heart  amongst  them 
Rut's  stout  as  death,  3'et  honest  as  the  nature 
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Ofquo  first  made,ere  firaud  and  Tice  were  fashion. 

BeL  WbaCs  be,   to  whose  curst  hands  last 
night  thou  gaVst  me? 
Wis  that  well  done?  Oh!  1  could  tell  a  story, 
Woold  rouse  thy  lion  heart  out  of  its  den. 
And  make  it  rage  with  teirifying  fury. 

Jaf.  Speak  on,  I  charge  thee. 

BeLOmy  loTe!  If  e^r 
T&j  Belvidera^s  peace  desenr*d  thy  care, 
Remove  me  from  this  place.  Last  nighty  last  night  I 

Jaf.  Distract  me  not,  but  give  me  all  the  truth. 

BeL  No  sooner  wert  thou  gone,  and  I  alone, 
Left  in  the  powV  of  that  ola  son  of  mischief; 
No  fooner  was  I'lain  on  my  sad  hed, 
tit  tkat  Tile  wretch  approachM  me,  loose,  un* 

button'd, 
Redr  for  Tiolation:  Then  my  heart 
HvobbM  with  its  fears:    Oh,  how  I  wept  and 

sigh'd. 
And  skmok  and  trembled !  wished  in  Tain  for  him 
Hat  should  protect  me !  Thou,  alas !  wert  gone. 

Jt/,  Patience,  sweet  heaVn,  till  I  make  Ten- 
geance  sure. 

BeL  He  drew  the  hideous  dagger  forth,  thou 
gaY*st  him, 
Aniwitk  upbraiding  smiles,  he  said.  Behold  it: 
1^  is  the  pledge  of  a  fal^e  husband*s  love : 
Aidti  my  arms  then  pressM,  and*  would  have 

clasp'd  me; 
Bat  with  my  cries,  I  sear'd  his  coward  heart, 
Tiflke  withdrew,  and  muttered  yows  to  helL 
Tkesc  are  thy  friends  i  with  these  thy  life,  thy 

honour» 
%  loTe,  all  staked,  and  all  will  go  to  ruin. 

Jaf,  No  m<»^:  I  charge  thee^keep  this  secret 
close. 
Cbr  op  thy  soirows;  look  as  if  thy  wrongs 
Were  all  forgot^  and  treat  him  like  a  friend. 
As  BO  complaint  were  made.  No  more;  retire. 
Retire!,  my  life,  and  doubt  not  of  my  honour ; 
^  keai  its  failings,  and  deserve  thy  love^ 

Bel  Oh!  should  I  part  with  thee,   I  fear 
thou  wilt 
In  xoftT  leave  me,  and  return  no  more. 

•^<^^Return    no    more!    I  would  not  live 
without  thee 
Another  night,  to  purchase  the  creation. 

BeL  When  shall  we  meet  again? 

Jof.  Anon,  at  twelve 
rii  Meal  myself  to  thy  eipecting  arms : 
^^onie  h'ke  a  travellM  dove,  and  bring  thee 

BeL  Indeed! 

•'ff/I  By  all  our  loves. 

BH.  Tis  hard  to  part: 
But  sure  no  falsehood  ever  looked  so  fairly, 
farewell;  remember  twclvft.  [JExif, 

J^.  Let  heav*n  forget  me, 
WkcQ  I  remember  not  thy  truth,  thy  love. 

Enter  Pierre. 

Pier.  Jafiier. 

V.  VVbo  calls? 

Pten  A  £riend,  that  could  have  wishM 
^  kave  found  thee  otherwise  employed.  What, 

hunt 
A  wife,  on  the  dull  soil !  Sure  a  staunch  husband 
^  ail  hounds  is  the  dullest  Wilt  thou  never, 
Jererhe  weanM  from  caudles  and  confections? 
Wkat  feninine  tales  hast  thou  been  list^ing  to, 
Ofnnaii'd  shirts,  catarrhs  and  tooth-ach,  cot 
Brtkin^sord  shoes?  Damnation!  that  a  fellow, 
^^Wn  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  dettrnctioii 


>nng  thee  peace. 


Of  a  whole  people,  should  sneak  thus  into  comers 
To  ease  his  fulsome  lusts,  and  fool  his  mind. 

Jaf.  May  not  a  man  then  trifle  out  an  hour 
With  a  kind  woman,  and  not  vrrong  his  calling? 

Pier.  Not  in  a  cause  like  ours. 

Jaf.  Then,  friend,  our  cause 
Is  in  a  damnM  condition:  for  Til  tell  thee, 
That  cankerworm,  callM  lechery,  has  touchM  it ; 
*Tis  tainted  vilely.  Wouldst  thou  think  it  ?  Renault 
(That  mortify'd.  old,  withered,  winter  rogue) 
He  visited  her  last  night,  like  a  kind  guardian : 
Faith !    she   has    some   temptation,    that^s   the 

truth   on*t. 

Pier.  He  durit  not  wrong  his  trust. 

Ja/l  ^was  something  late,  though. 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  lady*s  chamber. 

Pier.  Was  she  in  bed  ? 

Ja^.  Yes,  faith,  in  virgin  sheets, 
White  as  her  bosom,  Pierre,  dish*d  neatly  up. 
Might  tempt  a  weaker  appetite  to  taste. 
Oh !  how  the  old  fox  stunk,  I  warrant  thee. 
When  the  rank  fit  was  on  him! 

Pier.  Patience  guide  me! 
He^s  us*d  no  violence? 

Jitf.  No,  no;  out  on*t,  violence! 
Playd  with  her  iieck;  ^brushM   her  with  his 

grey  beard; 
But  not  a  jot  of  violence* 

Pier.  Damn  him. 

JaJ^.  Ay,  so  say  I;  but  hush,  no  more  on'l. 
All  hitherto  is  well,  and  I  believe 
Myself  no  monster  yet:  Sure  it' is  near  the  hour 
We  all  should  meet  for  our  concluding  orders: 
Will  the  ambassador  be  here  in  person? 

Pier.   No,  he   has  sent  commission  to  that 

villain,  Renault, 
To  give  the  executing  charge: 
Vd  have  thee  be  a  man,  if  possible. 
And  keep  thy  temper;  £ot  a  brave  revenge 
Ne*er  comes  too  late. 

•/o/ItFear  not,  1  am  cool  as  patience. 

Pier.  He's  yonder,  coming  this  way  through 

the  hall;    . 
His  thoughts  seem  full. 

Jaf.  Pr'ythee  retire,  and  leave  me 
With  him  alone:  Fll  put  him  to  some  trial; 
See  how  his  rotten  part  will  bear  the  touching. 

Pier.  Be  careful,  then.  [JKriV. 

Ja/.  Nay,  never  doubt,  but  trust  me. 
What!  be  a  devil,  take  a  damning  oath 
For  shedding  native  blood !  Can  there  be  a  sin 
In  merciful  repentance?  Oh,  this  villain! 

Enter  Renault. 

Ren,  Perverse  and  peevish:  What  a  slave  is 

man 
To  let  his  rebel  passions  master  him! 
Dispatch  the  tool  her  husband — that  were  well. 
Who's  there? 

Jaf,  A  man. 

Ren.  My  friend,   my  near  ally, 
The  hostage  of  your-faith,  my  beauteous  charge, 

is  very  well. 

Ja/»  Sir,  are  you  sure  of  that? 
Stands  she  in  perfect  health  ?  Beats  her  pulse  even ; 
Neither  too  not  nor  cold? 

Ren.  What  means  that  question? 

Ja/.  Oh,  women  have  fantastic  constitutions, 
Inconstant  in  their  wishes,  always  wavering, 
And  never  fix'd.     W^as  it  not  boldly  done, 
Even  at  first  sight,  to  trust  the  thinff  I  lov*d 
(A  tempting  treasure  too)'  with  youth  so  fierce 
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^nd  'igo^^jj  j^,  thine?  but  thou  art  honest 

Y^^'  Who  dares  accuse. me? 

^^f\  Gurs'd  be  he  that  doubts 
Thy  virtue !  I  have  Iry'd  it,  and  declare, 
VVere  I  to  choose  a  guardian  of  my  honour, 
rd  put  it  in  thy  keeping:  for  I  know  thee. 

Aen,  Know  me! 

Jaf*  Ay,  know  thee.    There^s  no  falsehood 

in  thee: 
Thou  Iook*st  just  as  thou  art.    Let  us  embrace. 
Now  wouldst  thou  cut  my  throat,  or  I  cut  thine. 

Ren,  You  dare  not  do^t. 

Jaf,  You  lie,  sir. 

Ren,  How! 

Jaf,  No  more, 
*Tis  a  base  world,  and  must  reform,  that*s  all. 


[Act  Ur. 


Enter  Spinosa,  Theooork,  Eluott,  Revilli- 
DO,  DuRAND,  BaoMVEiL,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Conspirators, 

Ren,  Spinosa!  Theodore!  ' 
Spin,  The  same. 
Ren,  You  are  welcome. 
Spin,  You  are  trembling,  sir. 
Ren,  Tis  a  cold  night,  indeed,  and  I  am  aged ; 
Full  of  decay  a;id  natural  infirmities : 

Re-enter .  Pierre. 

VVe  shall  be  warm,   my  friends,   I  hope,  to- 
morrow. 
Pier,  *lVas  not  well  done ;    thou  shouldst 

have  strokM  him. 
And  not  have  gallM  him. 

Jaf,  Damn  him,  let  him  chew  on*t 
Heaven!  where  ami?  beset  with  cursed  fiends. 
That  wait  to  damn  me!  What  a  deviPs  man, 
When  he  forffets  his  nature — hush,  my  heart. 
Ren,  My  friends,  *tis  late;   are  W6  assem- 
bled all? 
To-morrow*s  rising  sun  must  see  you  all 
Decked  in  your  honours.  Are  the  soldiers  ready  ? 
Pier.  All,  all. 

Ren,    You,    Durand,   with    your  thousand 
must  possess 
St  Mark^s;  you,    captain,  know  your  charge 

already, 
*Tis  to  secure  the  ducal  palace:  You, 
Be  all  this  done  with  the  least  tumult  possible, 
*Till  in  each  place  you  post  sufficient  guards: 
Then  sheathe  your  swords  ru  every  breast  you 

meet. 
Jaf.  Oh]/ reverend  cruelty]   damnM  bloody 

villam! 
Ren,  During  this  execution,  Durand,  you 
Must  in  the  midst  keep* your  battalia  fast; 
And,  Theodore,  be  sure  to  plant  the  cannon 
That  may  command  the  streets; 
This  done,  weMl  give  the  eeneral  alarm. 
Apply  petards,  and  force  the  arsenal  gates; 
Then  nre  the  city  round  in  several  places, 
Or  with  our  cannon  (if  it  dare  resist) 
Batter  to  ruin.    But  above  all  I  charge  you. 
Shed  blood  enough;  spare  neither  sex  nor  age. 
Name  nor  condition;  if  there  live  a  senator 
Afler  to-morrow,  though  the  dullest  rogue 
That  eVr  said  nothing,  we  have  lost  our  ends. 
If  possible,  let^s  kill  the  very  name 
Of  senator,  and  bury  it  in  hlood. 
«/o/l  Merciless,    horrid    slave  —  Ay,    blood 

enough ! 
Shed  blood  ciifugb,    old  Renault!   how  thou 

charm^st  me! 


Ren,  But  one  thing  more,  and  then  farewelL 

till  fate 
Join  us  again,  or  separate  us  for  ever. 
First  let*s  embrace.     Heav*n  knovys  who  next 

shall  thus 
W^ing  ye  together;  but  lets  all  remember, 
VVe  wear  no  common  cause  upon  our  swords: 
Let  each  man  think  that  on  his  single  virtue 
Depends  the  good  and  fame  of  all  the  rest ; 
Eternal  honour,  or  perpetual  in£imy. 
You  'droop,  sir. 

Jaf,  No;  with  most  profound  attention 
Tve  heard  it  all,  and  wonder  at  thy  virtue. 
Oh,  Belvidera!  take  me  to  thy  arms. 
And  show  me  whereas  my  peace,  for  I  have 

lost*  it.  [ExiL 

Ren,  Without  the  least  remorse  then,  let^a 

resolve 
With  fire  and  sword  t^  exterminate  these  tyrants ; 
Under  whose  weight  this  wretched  country  la- 
bours, / 
The  means  are  only  in  our  hands  to  crown  them. 
Pier,  And  may  those  pow*rs  above  that  are 
'    propitious 
To  gallant  minds,  record  this  cause  and  bless  it 
Sen,   Ihus   happy,   thus  secure  of  all    yfrt. 

wish  foiV 
Should  there,  my  friends,  be  found  among  us  one 
False  to  this  glorious  enterprise,  what  fate, 
What  vengeance  were  enough  for  such  a  villain? 
£U,   Death  here '  without   repentance,    bell 

hereafter. 
Ren,  Let  that  be  my  lot,  if  as  here  I  stand. 
Listed  by  fate  among  her  darling  sons, 
Though  I  had  one  only  bifother,  dear  by  all 
The  strictest  ties  of  nature ;  could  I  have  such 

a  friend 
JoinM  in  this  cause,  and  had  but  ground  to  fear 
He  meant  foul  play;  may  this  right  hand  drop 

from  me. 
If  Fd  not  hazard  all  my  future  peace,* 
And  stab  him  to  the  heart  before  you.  Who, 
Who   would    do   lesi'i    Wouldst  thou   not, 

Pierre,   the  same  ? 
Pier.   YouVe  singled  me,   sir,   out  for  this 

hard  question.* 
As  if  it  were  started  only  for  my  sake ! 
Am  I  the  thing  you  fear?  Here,  here*s  my  bosom. 
Search  it  with  all  your  swords.  Am  I  a  traitor? 
Ren,   No:  but  I  fear  your  late  commended 

friend 
Is  little  less.     Come,  sirs.  His  now  no  time 
To  trifle  with  our  safety.  Where's  this  Jaffier? 
Spin,  He  left  the  room  just  now,  in  strange 

disorder. 
Ren.   Nay,   there  is  danger  in  him:    I  ob^ 

served  him; 
During  the  time  I  took  for  explanation. 
He  was  transpofted  from  most  deep  attention 
To  a  confusion  which   he  could  not  smother^ 
His  looks  crew  full  of  sadness  and  surprise. 
All  which  hetray'd  a  waveriVig  spirit  in  him. 
That  labourM  with  reluctancy  and  sorrow. 
What's  requisite  for  safety,  must  be  done 
With  speedy  execution;  he  remains 
Yet  in  our  power:  I,  for  my  own  part,  wepr 
A  dagger— 
Pier,  Well 

Ren,  And  I  conld  wish  il— ^ 
Pier,  Where?      . 
Ren,  Buried  in  his  heart. 
'    Pier.  Away;  weVe  yet  all  friends, 


[Act  IV.  Scux  1.] 

No  more  of  Uiis,  Hwiil  breed  ill  blood  among  us. 
Spin.  Let  us  all  draw  our  swords,  and  search 
the  bousey 
M  bim  from  tbe  dark  bole  wbere  be  sits 

brooding 
(Xer  bis  cold  fears,'  and  eacb  man  kill  bis  sbare 

of  bim. 
Pier,  Wbo  talks  of  kiHing?  Wbo's  be*U 
sbed  tbe  blood 
llal*s  dear  to  me  ?  is*t  you,  or  you,  or  jou,  sir? 
Wliat,  not  one  speak !  bow  you  stand  gaping  all 
On  j4>ur  graTc  oracle,  your  wooden  goa  tbere ! 
Td  oot  a  word!  Tben,  sir.  Til  tell  you  a  secret; 
Smpicion's  but  at  best  a  coward's  virtue. 

"[To  Renault. 
Ren.  A  coward!        [Handles  his  Stvord. 
Pier.  Put  up  tby  sword,  old  man; 
Tkjbandsbakes  at  it.  Come,lef  s  beal  tbis  breach ; 
1  am  too  l^6lf  we  yet  may  all  live  friends. 
Spin.  Till  '"we  are  safe,  our  friendsbip  can- 
not be  »o. 
Pier.  Aniin!  Wbo's  tbat? 
Spin.  Twas  I. 
Theo.  And  L 
Ben.  And  L 
Omnes.  And  alL 
&».  Wbo  arf  on  my  side? 
^in.  Every  bonest  sword. 
ld!t  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves. 
Pier.  One  sucb  word  more,   by  beav^n  FU 
to  tbe  senate. 
And  bang  ye  all,  like  dogs,  in  clusters. 
yihj  peep^  your  coward  swords  balf  out  tbeir 

shells?  - 
Wlij  do  yon  not  all  brandish  them  like  mine? 
loa  fear  lo  die,  and  yet  dare  talk  of  killing. 
Ren.  Go  to  the  senate,  and  betray  us!  baste! 
Secure  tby  wretched  life;  we  fear  to  die 
Less  than  thou  darV  be  bonest 

Pier.  Tbat*s  rank  falsehood. 
Fctf'stnot  thou  death !  Fie,  tbere*s  a  knavish  itch 
b  that  salt  blood,  an  utter  foe  to  smarting. 
Bad  Jaffiei^s  wife  provM  kind,  beM  stiU  been 

true. 
Faogli,  how  that  stinks!  thou  die,  thou  kill  my 

friend ! 
Ortbon!  ortbou!  with  tbat  leah  witberM  face. 
Awaj,  'disperse  all  to  your  several  charges, 
Aod  meet  to-morrow  wbere  your  honour  calls 

m  bring  that  man,  whose  blood  you  so  much 

thirst  for, 
Aad  you  shall  see  him  venture  for  you  fairly — 
fltece!  hence,  I  say.    (JExitRenami,angriljr. 

Soin.  I  fear  weVe  been  to  blame, 
Ana  done  too  much. 
Theo,  Twas  too  far  urgM  against  the  man 

you  lov'd. 
Bt9,  Here,  take  our  swords,  and  crush  them 

with  your  feet 
Awl.  Forgive  us,  gallant  friend. 
Pier,  Nay,  now  yonVe  foutfd 
1W  way  to  melt,  and  cast  me  as  you  will.  , 
^^^bence  rose  all  this  discord? 
Ofa,  what    a   dangerous   precipice    have    we 

.  *scapM ! 
How  near  a  £ill  was  all  weM  long  been  building! 
What  an  eternal  blot  bad  stainM  our  glories, 
^one,  the  bravest  and  tbe  best  of  men, 
«>d  fdTn  a  sacrifice  to  rash  suspicion, 
^lilcber^d  by  those,  whose  cause  he  came  to 

dberishi « 
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Gome  but  to>morrow,  all  your  doubts  shaU  end, ) 
And  to  your  loves,  ine  better  recommend,  > 
That  Fve  preserVd  your  fame,  and  savM  my) 

bitnd.  [Exeunt, 

ACT.  IV. 

Scene  h—The  Rialto. 

Enter  Jaffier  and  BELyuBRA. 

Jaf,  Where  dost  thou  lead  roe  ?  Every  step 

I  move, 
Methinks  I  tread  upon  somc^  mangled  limb 
Of  a  racked  friend.    Ob,  my  charming  ruin! 
Where  are  we  wandering  r 

BeL  To  eternal  honour. 
To  do  a  deed  shall  chronicle  tby  name 
Among  tbe  glorious  legends  of  those  few 
Tbat  have  savM  sinking  nations.  Tby  renown 
Shall  be  tbe  future  song  of  all  tbe  virgins^ 
Who  by  thy  piely^  have  [>een  preserved    - 
From  horrid  violation.    Every  street 
Shall  be  adomM  with  statues  to  thy  honour; 
And  at  thy  feet  tbis  great  inscHption  written. 
Remember  bim  that  propp*d  ibe  faM  of  Venice. 

Jaf.  Rather,  remember  him,  wbo,  aAer  all 
Tbe  sacred  bonds  of  oaths,  and  holier  friendsbip, 
In  fond  compassion  to  a  woman*s  tears. 
Forgot  his  manhood,  virtue,  truth,  and  honour,  . 
To  sacrifice  tbe  bosom  tbat  relieved  bim. 
Why  wilt  thou  damn  me? 

Bel.  Ob, 'inconstant  man! 
How  will  you  promise  ;  how  will  you  deceive  f 
Do,   return  back,  replace  me  in  my  bondage. 
Tell  all   thy  firiends    bow    dangerously   thou 

•  lov^st  me. 
And  let  tby  da^fer  do  its  bloody  office. 
Or  if  thou  thinVst  it  nobler,  let  me  live^ 
Till  Fm  a  victim  to  tbe  hateful  hist 
Of  tbat  infernal  devil. 
Last  niebt,  ray  love!. 

Jb/*.  r^ame  it  not  again: 
It  shows  a  beastly  image  to  my  fancy. 
Will  wake  me  into  madness. 
Destruction,  swift  destruction,  fall  on  my  coward 

head. 

Beh  Delay  no  longer  then,  but  to  the  senate. 
And  tell  the  dismaPst  story  ever  utterM: 
Tell  *em  what  bloodshed,  rapines,  desolations, 
Have  been  prepar*d,  bow  near*s  the  fatal  hour. 
Save  thy  poor  country,  save  the  reverend  blood 
Of  all  Its  nobles,  which  to-morrow*s  dav^n 
Must  else  see  shed. 

Jaf.  Oh!  think  what  tben  may  prove  my  lot: 
By  all  heav*ns  powers,  prophetic  ^nitb  dweDs 

in  thee ; 
For  every  word  thou  speak^st,  strikes  through 

my  heart; 
Just  what  thou*st  made  me,  take  me,  Belvidera, 
And  lead  me  to  the.  place  wbere  Fm  to  say 
This  bitter  lesson ;   vvbere  L  must  betray 
My  truth,  my  virtue,  constancy,  and  friends. 
Must  I  betray  my  friend?  Ah!  uke  me  quickly: 
Secure  me  well  before  tbat  thougbt^s  renew*d; 
If  I  relapse  once  more,  all's  lost  for  ever. 

BeL  Hast  thou  a  friend  mor«  dear  than  Bel- 

videra  ? 

Jaf,    No;    thourU  my  soul  itself;  wealth,  * 
,  friendsbip,  honour. 

An  present  Joys,  and  earnest  of  all  future. 
Are  summed  in  thee. 

Come,  lead  me  forward,  now,  like  a  tame  lamb 
To  sacrifice.    Thus,  in  his  hXal  gariands 
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[Act  IV, 


DeckM  fine  and  pleasM,  the  wanton  skips  and 

Trots  by  th*  enticing,  flattVing  priestess*  side, 
And  much  transported  with  its  little  pride, 
Forgets  his  dear  companions  of  the  plain;      ) 
Till>  by  her  bound,  hc*s  on 'the  ahar  Iain,     > 
Yet  then  too  hardly  bleats,  such  pleasure's  in ) 

the  pain. 

Enter  Officer  and  six  Guards, 

Offi'  Stand!  who  goes  there? 

BeU  Friends.  , 

Offi'  But  what  friends  are  you? 

BeU  Friends  to  the  senate,  and  the  state  of 

Venice. 

Offi,  My  orders  are  to  seize  on  all  I  find 
At  this  late  hour,  and  bring  *em  to  the  council. 
Who  are  now  sitting. 

Jaf,    Sir,  you  shall  be  obeyM. 
Now  the  lots,  cast,   and,   fate,    do  what  thou 

wilt  \Exeuni  guarded. 

Scene  II. — The  Senatc-house,  where  appear 
sluing  the  Duke  o/ Venice,  Priuli,  ond 
other  Senators, 

Duke,  Antony,  Priuli,  senators  of  Venice, 
Speak,  why  are  we  assembled  here  this  night? 
\Vhat  haTC  you  to  inform  us  of,  concerns 
The, state  of  Venice,  honour,  or  its  safety? 

PrL   Could  words  express  the  story  I've  to 

tell  you, 
^Fathers,  these  tears  were  useless,  these  sad  tears 
That  fall  from  my  old  eyes;  but  there  is  cause 
We  all  should  weep,  tear  off  these  purple  robes, 
And  wrap  ourselves  in  sackcloth,  sitting  down 
On  the  sad  earth,  and  cry  aloud  to  heav'n: 
Heay'n  kndws,  if  yet  there  be  an  hour  to  come 
Ere  Venice  be  no  more. 

AUSen,  How ! 

Pri,  Nay,  we  «tand 
LTpon  the  very  brink  of  gaping  ruin. 
VVitbin  this  city's  form'd  a  dark  conspiracy. 
To    massacre   us  all,   our  wives  and  cnildren. 
Kindred  and  friends,  our  palaces  and  temples 
To  lay  in  ashes :  nay,  the  hour  too '  fix'd ; 
The  swords,  for  aught  I   knqw,   drawn  e'en 

this  moment, 
And  the  wild  waste  begun.  From  unknown  hands 
I  had  this  warning;  iiut,  if  we  are^  men, 
Let's  not  be  tamely  butcher'd,  but  do.  something 
That  may  inform  the  world,  in  after  ages, 
Ohir  Tirtue  was  not  ruin'd,  though  we  were. 

[A  Noise  tvithout. 
Room,  room,  make  room  for  some  prisoners — 

Enter  Officer  and  Guards, 

Duke,  Speak,  there.     What  disturbance? 

Offi,  Two  prisoners  have  the  guards  seix'd 

in  the  street, 
Who  say,  they  come  t'inform  this  reverend  senate 
About  the  present  danger. 

Enter  Jaffier  and  Officer, 

All  Sen,  Give  'em  entrance — Well,  who  arc 

you  ? 
Jaf  A  villain. 
Would  every  man,  that  hears  me. 
Would  deal  so  honestly,  and  own  his  title. 
Duke,  'Tis  rumour^,   that  a  plot  has  been 

contriv'd 
Against  this  state;  and  you've  a  share  in't  too. 
If  you  are  a  villaio,  to  redeem  your  honour 


Unfold  the  truth,  and  be  restor'd  with  mjcrcy. 

Jaf,  Think  not.  that  I  to  save  my  life  came 

nilher; 
I  know  its  value  belter;   but  in  pity 
To  all  those  wretches  whose  unhappy  dooms 
Arc  fix'd  and  seal'd.  You  see  me  liereoefore  you. 
The  sworn  and  covenanted  foe  of  Venice: 
But  use  me  as  my  dealings  may  deserve, 
And  I  tnay  prove  a  friend. 

Duke,  The  slave  capitulates. 
Give  him  the  tortures. 

Jaf  That  you  dare  not  do ; 
Your  fear  won't  let  you,  not  the  longing  itch 
To  hear  a  story  which  you  dread  the  truth  of: 
Truth,  which  the  fear  of  smart  shall  ne'er  get 

from  me. 
Cowards    are  scarM   with   ihreat'nings ;    boys 

are  whipt 
Into  confessions:  but  a  steady  mind 
Acts  of  itself,  ne'er  asks  the  body  counsel. 
Give  him  the  tortures!  Name  but  such  a  thing 
Again,   by  heav*n   I'll  shut  these  lips  for  ever. 
Not  all  your   racks,  your   engines,    or  your 

wheels, 
Shall  force  a  groan  away,  that  you  may  guess  at. 

Duke.  Name  your  conditions. 

Jaf.  For  myself  full  pardon. 
Besides  the  lives  of  two-and-twenty  friends. 
Whose  names  are  here  enroll'd — Nay,  let  their 

crimes 
Be  ne'er  so  monstrous,  I  must  have  the  oaths 
And  sacred  promise   of  this  reverend  council* 
That,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate 
The  thing  I  ask  be  ratlfy'd.     Swear  this. 
And  I'll  unfold  the  secret  of  your  danger. 

Duke.  Propose  the  oath. 

Jaf  By  all  the  hopes 
Ye  have  of  peace  ana  happiness  hereafter. 
Swear. — Ye  swear? 

AUSefi.  We  swear. 

Jaf  And,  as  yc  keep  the  oath, 
May  you,  and  your  posterity  be  bless'd. 
Or  curs'd  for  ever.  •       • 

All  Sen,  Else  be  curs'd  for  ever. 

Jaf  Then  here's  the  list,  and  with't  theYnll 

disclose 
Of  all  that  threatens  you.     [Delivers  a  Paper. 
Now,  fate,  thou  hast  caught  me. 

I)uke,    Give    order  that   all  diligent  search 

be   made 
To  seixe  these  men,  their  characters  are  public; 
The  papei*  iulimates- their  rendezvous 
To  be  at  the  house  of  a  fam'd  Grecian  courtexao, 
Call'd  Aquilina;  see  that  place  sccur'd. 
You,  Jafuer,  must  with  patience  bear  till  morning 
To  be  our  prisoner. 

Jaf  Would  the  chains  of  death 
Had  bound  me  safe,  ere  I  had  known  this  minute. 

Duke.  Captain,  withdraw  your  prisoner.. 

Jaf.  Sir,  if  possible, 
Lead  me  where  my  own  pioughts  themselves 

•    may  lose  me; 
Where  I  may  doxe  out  what  I've  left  of  life. 
Forget  myself;  and  this  day's  guilt  and  falsehood. 
Cruel  remembrance,  how  shall  1  appease  thee? 

(Exit  guarded, 
.  Offi,  \yFiihoui\  More  traitors ;  room, room, 

room,  make  room,  there. 

Duke,  How's  this?  guards! 
Where   are   our  guards?    Shut  up  the  gates, 

the  treason's 
Already  at  our  doors. 
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Enter  Officer, 
Off,  My  lords,  more  traitors, 
$e»*a  in  toe  ver^  act  of  consultation ; 
Famished  with  arms  and  instruments  of  mischier. 
io  the  prisoners. 


hkkr  Pierre,  Rbkault,  Theodore,  Elliott, 
Retillioo,  €uid  other  Conspirators^  in 
Fetters. 

Pier.  You,  my  lords,  and  fathers 
jAsyou  are  pleas  d  to  call  yourseUes),  ofVenice; 
If  you  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
\y\ty  these  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limbs 
That  have  so  otien  labour*d  in  your  service  ? 
Are  ihfse  the  wreaths  of  triumph  ye  bestow 
Od  fliose,  that  bring  you  conquest  home,  and 

honours? 
Duke.  Go  on;  you  shall  be  heard,  sir. 
AnL  And  be  hangM  too,  I  hope. 
Pier.  Are   these   the   trophies  Fve  deserv'd 
,  for  fighting 
Yoor  battles  Mritb  confederated  powers  ? 
NVkeo  winds  and  seas  conspirM  to  orerthrow 

you ; 
Asd  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own 

harbours ; 
Wko  you,    great  duke,    shrunk  trembling  in 

your  palace, 
Aad  saw  youi^  wife,  the  Adriatic,  ploughM, 
lib  a  lewd  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than  yours, 
SteppM  not  I  forth,  and  taugot  your  loose  Ve- 
netians 
TIm  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatness? 
R^*d  you  from  your  capitulalmg  fears 
To  stipulate  the  terms  ot  su'd-for  peace? 
And  this  my  recompense!   if  J'm  a  traitor, 
IVodace  my  cbarge ;  or  show  the  wretch  that^s 

base 
And  brave  enough  to  tell  me  Ym.  a  traitor. 
Btike,  Know  yon  one  JaflHer? 

[Conspirators  murmur. 
Pier.  Yes,  and  know  his  rirtue. 
His  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth,  and  sufferings 
From  a  bard  father,  taught  me  first  to  love  him. 

Enter  Jaffier,  guarded, 

Duke.  See  him  brought  forth. 

Pier,  My  friend  too  nound !  nay  then 
Our  fate  has  conquered  us,   and  we  must  faH. 
Why  droops  the  man  whose  welfare's  so  much 

mine, 
ToeyVe  but  one  thing?  These  reverend  tyrants, 

Jaliier, 
Call  us  traitors.     Art  thou  one,  my  brother? 

Jaf.  To  thee,  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave, 
Tbat  e'er  betray'd  a  generous,  trusting  friend, 
And  gave  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
All  our  fair  hopes,  which  morning  was  t'  have 

crown'd, 
Has  this  cursM  tongue  overthrown. 

Pier.  So,  then  all's  over: 

«uce  has  lost  her  freedom,  1  my  life. 
No  more!  Farewell! 

Ihdte,  Say^  will  you  make  confession 
Ofywir  vile  deeds,  and  trust  the  senate's  tncrcy  ? 

Pier.  Curs'd   be  your  senate:    curs'd   your 
constitution : 
iW  corye  of  growing  factions  and  divisions, 
^▼exTonr  council^  ahake  your  public  safety, 
^  nudce  the  rcJbes  or  government  you  wear 
Hitefai  to  3fCta,  as  these  base  chains  to  me. 

Ihske.  Pardon,  or  death? 


Pier.  Death!  honourable  death! 
Ren.  Death's  the  best  thing  we  ask„  oryott 

can  give. 
No  shameful  bonds,  but  honourable  death. 
Duke,  Break  up  the  council.  Captain,  guard 

your  prisoners. 
Jaffier,  you're  free,   but  these  must  wait  for 

judgment. 

[Exeunt  all  the  Senators, 
Pier.  Come,  where 's  my  dungeon?  Lead  me 

to  my  straw: 
It  will  not  be  the  first  time  Fve  lodg'd  hard 
To  do  the  senate  service. 
Jaf.  Hold,  one  moment. 
Pier.   Who's   he  disputes  the  judgment  of 

the  senate? 
Presumptuous  rebel — on —    [Strikes  Jaffier, 

Jaf.  By  heav'ii,  you  stir  not ! 
1  must  be  heard ;  I  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgrac'd  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow: 
Had  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  justice? 
But  use  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  wrong  me, 
For  1  am  fallen  beneath  the  basest  injuries: 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
With  pity  and  with  charity  behold  me: 
But  as  there  dwells  a  godhke  nature  in  thee, 
Listen  with  mildness  to  my  supplications. 
Pier,  What  whining  monk  art  thou?  what 

holy  cheat. 
That  wouldst  encroach  upoik  my  credulous  ears. 
And  cant'st  thus  vilely  ?  Hence !  I  know  thee  nol: 
Leave,  hypocrite. 
Jaf.  Not  know  me,  Pierre? 
Pier.  No,  I  know  thee  not!  What  art  thou? 
Jaf,  Jaffier,  thy  friend,  thy  once  lov'd,  valu'd 

friend ! 
Though  nqw  deserv'dly  scom'd,  and  usM  most 

,  hardly. 
Pier,  Thou,  Jaffier  f  thou,  my  once  lovM, 

valu'd  friend! 
By  heav'ns  thou  liest;    the  man  ^o  callM,   my 

friend, 
Was  generous,  honest,  faithfiil,  just,  and  valiant; 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  his  person  lovely; 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart: 
But  thou,    a  wretched,   base,  false,   worthle^^ 

coward, 
Poor,  even  in  sotil,  and  loathsome  in  thy  aspect; 
All  eyes  must  shun  thee,  and  all  hearts  detest  thee. 
Pr'ythce  avoid ;  nor  longer  cling  thus  round  me, 
Like  something  baneful,  that  my  nature*s  cbill'd  at. 
Jaf,  I  have  not  wrong'd  thee,  by  these  tear^ 

I  have  not. 
Pier.   Hast   ttou   not   wrong'd  me?    Dar'st 

thou  caH  thyself 
That  once  lov'd,  valu'd  friend  of  mine. 
And  swear  thou  hast  not  wrong'd  me?  VVbeoce 

these  chains? 
Whence  the  vile  death  which  I  may  m^et  this 

moment  ?  • 

Whence  this  dishonour,   but  firom  thee,  thou 

false  one? 
Jaf,   All's  true;    yet  grant  one  thing,   and 

I've  done  asking. 
Pier.  W^hat's  that? 

Jaf,  To  take  thyjife,  on  such  conditions 
The  counsel  have  propos'd :  thou,  and  thy  friends, 
iVlay  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

Pier,  Life!  ask  my  life !  confess !  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe 
And  carry  up  and  down  this  cursed  city, 
A  discontented  and  repining  spirit, 
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Burthensome  to  itself,  a  few  yea^  longer; 
To  Jose  it,  may  be  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  some   new  friend,    treacherous  and  false 

as  tbou  art ! 
No,  this  Tile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling. 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now. 
When  only  men,  like  thee,  are  fit  to  lire  in*t. 

Jaf,  By  all  that's  just— 

Pier%  Swear  by  some  other  powers. 
For  thou  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  too  lately. 

Jaf,   Then,   by  that  hell   I  merit,    FU   not 

leave  thee. 
Till,  to  thyself,  at  least  thou'rt  reconciPd, 
However  thy  resentment  deal  with  me. 

Pier,  Not  leave  me!  ' 

Jaf*  No ;  thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully,  and  like  a  slave; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head;  rU  bear  it  all  with  patience 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  cruelty: 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  'em,  though  they  spurn  me ; 
Till  wounded  by  my  sufferings,  thou  relent. 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms,  with  dear  forgiveness. 

Pier»  Art^thou  not — 

Jaf  What? 

Pier,  A  traitor? 

Jaf.  Yes. 

Pier,  A  villain? 

Jaf,  Granted.  * 

Pier,  A  coward,  a  most  scandalont  coward ; 
Spiritless,  void  of  honour;  one  who  has  sold 
liiy  everlasting  fame,  for  shameless  life? 

Jaf,  All,  all  and  more,  much  more :  my  faults 

are  numberless. 

Pier.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  live  on 

terms  like  thine; 
Base,  as  thou  art  false —  * 

Jaf,  No;  'tis  to  me  that's  granted: 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  I  aim'd  at. 
In  recompense  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

Pier,  I  scorn  it  more,  because  preserv'd  by  thee; 
And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pity 
On  thy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 
Reliev  d  thy  wants,  and  rais'd  thee  from  the  state 
Of  wretchedness,  in  which  thy  fate  had  plung'd 

thee. 
To  rank  thee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends; 
All  I  receiv'd,  in  surety  for  thy  truth, 
Were  unregarded  oaths,  and  this,  this  dagger, 
Giv'n  with  a  worthless  pledge,  thou  since  hast 

stoPn: 
So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again; 
Swearing  by  all  those  pow'rs  which  thou  hast 

violated, 
Nerer.fironi  this  curs'd  hour  to  hold  communion, 
Frienoship,  or  interest,  with  thee,  though  our 

years 
Were  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 
Take  it  *  farewell — for  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 

Jaf,  Say  thou  wilt  live  then. 
"  Pier,  For  my  life,  dispose  it 
Just  as  thou  wilt,  because 'lis  what  I'm  tir'd  with. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pier,  No  more. 

Jaf,  My  eyes  won\  lose  the  fight  of  thee, 
But  languish  afUr  thee,  and  ache  vrith  gazing. 

Pier,  Leave  me^ — Nay,  then  thus,  thus  I 

throw  thee  from  roe; 
And  curses,  great  as  u  thy  falsehood,    catch 

thee.  \ExiL 

Jaf,  Amen. 
He's  gone,  my  &ther|  friend,  presenreri 


And  here's  the  portion  he  has  lefl  me: 

[Hoids  ihe  Dagger  up. 
.This  dagger.  Well  remembered !  with  this  dagger, 
I  gave  a  solemn  vow  of  dire  importance; 
Parted  with  this,  and  Belvidera  together. 
Have  a  care,   mem'ry>   drive  that  thought  no 

further: 
No,,  ni  esteem  it  as  a  friend's  last  legacy; 
Treasure  it  up  within  this  wretched  bosom. 
Where  it  may  grow  acouainted  with  my  heart. 
That  when  they  meet,  tney  start  not  from  each 

other. 
So  now  for  thinking — A  blow,  calTd  a  traitor, 

villain, 
Coward,  dishonourable  coward;  fongh! 
Oh!  for  a  long  sound  sleep,  and  so  forget  it. 
Dovm,  busy  devil! 

Enter  Belvidera. 

Bel  VVhither  shall  I  fly? 
Where  hide  me  and  my  miseries  together? 
Where's  now  the  Roman  constancy  ibo^sted ? 
Sunk  into  trembling  fears  and  desperation, 
Not  darinff  to  look  up  to  that  dear  face 
Which  us^d  to  smile,  eve'n  on  my  faults;  but, 

down. 
Bending  these  miserable  eyes  on  earth. 
Must  move  in  penance,  and  implore  much  mercy. 

Jaf,  Mercy!  kind  heavVi  Jias< surely  endless 

stores. 
Hoarded  for  thee,  of  blessings  yet  untasted: 
Oh,  Belvidera!  Fm  the  wretched'st  creature 
E'er  crawPd  on  earth. 
My  friend  too,  Belvidera,  that  dear  friend. 
Who,'nezt  to  thee,  was  all  my  health  rejoic'd  In, 
Has  us'd  me  like  a  slavey  shamefully  us'd  roe : 
'Twould  break  thy  pitying  heart  to  hear  the  story* 

Bel,  What  has  he  done? 

Jaf,  Before  we  parted. 
Ere  yet  his  guards  had  le*d  him  to  his  prison. 
Full  of  severest  sorrows  for  his  sufferings. 
With  eyes  o'erflowing,  and  a  bleeding  heart. 
As  at  hii  feet  I  kneePd  and  su'd  for  mercy. 
With  a  reproachful  hand  he  dash'd  a  blow: 
He  stHick  roe>  Belvidera !  by  heav'n,  he  struck  roc  ! 
Buffetted,  call'd  me  traitor,  villain,  coward. 
Am  I  a  coward?  Am  I  a  villain?  Tell  me: 
Thou'rt  the  best  judge,  and  mad'st  me,  if  I  am  so ! 
Damnation!  Coward! 

Beh  Oh!  forgive  him,  Jaflier; 
And,  if  his  sufferings  wound  thy  heart  already. 
What  will  they  do  to-morrow? 

Jaf,  Ah! 

BeL  To-morrow, 
When  thou  shalt  see  him  stsetch'd  in  all  the 

agonies 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death; 
His  bleeding  bowels,  and  his  broken  limbs. 
Insulted  o'er,  by  a  vile,  butchering  villain; 
What  will  thy  heart  do  then?  Oh!  sure  'twill 

stream. 
Like  my  eyes  now. 

Jaf,  Wnat  roeans  thy  dreadful  story? 
Death,and  to-morrow !  Broken  limbs  and  oowels! 

BeL  The  faithless  senators,  'tis  they've  de-- 

creed  it: 
They  say,   according  to  our  friends'  request. 
They  shall  have  death,  and  not  ignoble  bondage : 
Declare  their  promisM  mercy  all  has  forfeited : 
False  to  their  oaths,  and  deaf  to^  intercession. 
Warrants    are   pass'd  for   public  death    to- 

roorrow» 
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Jaf,  Death!  doomM  to  die!  condemnM  un* 

heard!  unpleaded! 
BeU  Naj,  cruefst  racks  and  torments  are 
preparing 
To  force  confession  from  their  dying  pangs. 
Ok!  do  not  look  so  terribly  upon  me! 
flow  your  lips  shake,  and  all  your  face  disordered ! 
Wkat  means  my  love? 
Jaf,  Leave  me,   I  charge  thee,  leaye  me — 
■  Strong  temptations 
Wake  in  my  heart 
Bel  For  wha«? 
Jaf,  No  more,  hyt  leave  me* 
BtL  Why?  . 

Jaf  Oh!    by  heavhi,  I  love  thee  with  that 
fondness, 
I  would  not  have  thee  stay  a  moment  longer 
Nev  these  cursM  hands:    Are  they  not  cold 

upon  thCe? 

\Puas  the  Dagger  haif  oni  6/  his 

Jfosom,  €md  puis  it  back  again, 

Bd,  No,  everlasting  comfortV  in  thy  arms. 

To  lean  thus  on  thy  breast,  is  softer  ease 

Tkan  downy  pillows,  decked  with  leaves  of  roses. 

Jaf,  Alas !    thou  think*st  not  of  the  thorns 

'tis  filPd  with: 
I1j,ere  they  gall  thee.  There's  a  lurking  serpent, 
B^  to  leap  and  sting  thee  to  the  neart: 
Art  tkou  not  terrified? 
Bel  No. 

Jaf  Call  to  mind 
Wkat  thou  hast  done,  and  -whither  thou  hast 

brought  me. 
AfiHah! 

Jaf  Whereas  my  friend?   my  friend,  thou 
smiling  mischief! 
Nay,  ahrinknoly  now'tis  too  late;  thou  shouldst 

have  fled 
When  thy  guilt  first  had  cause;  for  dire  revenge 
u  op,  and  raging  for  my  friend.  He  groans ! 
Hark,  how  he  groans!  his  screams  are  inniy,  ears 
Already;  see,  they've  fixM  him  on  the  wheel. 
And  now  they  tear  him  —  Murder!  .Pevjur'd 

senate ! 
Mnnier— Oh! — ^Hark  thee,  traitress,  thou  hast 

done  this! 
'Hanks  to  thy  tears,  and  false  persuading  love. 
Bow  her  eyes  speak!    Oh,   thou  bewitching 

creature ! 
[Fumbling  fbr  his  Dagger, 
Madness  can^t  hurt  thee.     Come,   thou  little 

trembler, 
Creep  even  into  my  hear^  and  there  lie  safe: 
Tif  thy  ^wn  citadeI---Hab— vet  stand  off. 
Heav'n  must  have  justice,  and  my  broken  vows 
Will  sink  me  else  beneath  its  reaching  mercy, 
ni  wink,  and  then  *tis  done — 
Bel  What  means  the  lord 
Of  me,  my  life,  and  love?  VVTiat's  in  thy  bosom, 
Tkoograsp*st  at  so?  Nay,  why  ami  thus  treated? 

J[Dratvs  the  Dagger  ana  offers  to  stab  her, 
af  Know,  Belvidera,  when  we  parted  last, 
1  gave  this  dag^  with  thee,  as  in  trust, 
■0  he  thy  portion  if  I  e^er  prov'd  false. 
Ob  anch  condition,  was  my  truth  believ'd : 
B«t  now  His  forfeited,    and  must  be  paid'  for. 

{Offers  to  stab  her  again, 
BA  Oh!  Merest  {Kneeling, 

^.  Nay,  no  stru^ling. 
BsL  Kow  then,  kiU  me. 

\htttasonhisNeck,  and  kisses  hinu 
Mf*  I  MBf  I  am  a  coward  |  witness  heav*n, 


Witness  it,  earth,  and  every,  being  witness: 
Tis  but  one  blow!  yet  hy  mimortal  love, 
I  cannot  longer  bear  a  thought  to  harm  thee. 
\He  throws  avpajr  the  Dagger  and 
embraces  her. 
The  seal  of  Providence  is  sure  upon  thee: 
And  thou  wert  bom  for  yet  unheara-of  wonders. 
Oh  !  thou,  wert  either  born  to  save  or  damn  me. 
By  all  the  power  that's  giv'n  me  o'er  my  soul, 
Hy  thy  resistless  tears  and  conquering  smiles. 
By  the  victorious  love  that  still  waits  on  thee, 
Fly  to  thy  cruel  faUier,  save  my  friend, ' 
Or  all  our  future  quiet's  lost  for  ever. 
Fall  at  his  feet,  cling  round  his  reverend  kneesf 
Soeak  to  him  with  thy  eyes,  and  with  thy  tears. 
Melt  his  hard  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  m  him. 
Crush  him  in  th'  arms,    torture  him  with  thy 

soilness ; 
Nor  tin  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free. 
But  conquer  ,him,  as  thou  hast  conquer'd  me. 

[Exeunt* 

ACT  V. 
Sons  I. — An  Apartment  in  Priuu's  House* 

Enter  Priull 

IVi. Why,  cruel  heav'n,  have  my  unhappy  days 
Been  lengthen'd  to  this  sad  one  ?  Oh !  dishonour 
And  deathless  infamy  is  fallen  upon  me. 
Was  it  my  fault?  Am  I  a  traitor?  No, 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter  wedded ; 
There  my  best  blood  runs  toul,  and  a  difease 
Incurable  has  seia'd  upon  my  jnemory. 

Enter  Bblyide&a,  in  a  long  mourning  Feil. 

Bel,  He's  there,  my  father,  iny  inhuman  father, . 
That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 
Expos'd  to  all '  the  outrages  of  fate. 
And  cruel  ruin! — oh — 

Pri,  What  child  of  sorrow 
Art  thou,  that  comes  wrapt  in  weeds  of  sadness. 
And  mov'stasifthy  steps  were  tow'rds  a  graver 

Bel   A  wretch  who  from  the  very  top  of 

happiness 
Am  falPn  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,^ 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up  again. 

PrL  Vvhat  wouldst  thou  beg  for? 
.  Bel  Pity  and  forgiveness. 

'  [Throtvs  up  her  Veil 
By  the  kind,  tender  names  of  child  and  father. 
Hear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love. 

Pri,  My  daughter! 

Bel,  Yes,  yOur  daughter. 

Pri,  Dont  Ulk  thus. 

Bel,  Yes,  I  must;  and  you  must  bear  too. 
I  have  a  husband. 

Pri,  Damn  him. 

Bel,  Oh!  do  not  curse  him; 
He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you 
On'  any  terms,  howe'er  he  deals  with  me.' 

Pri,  Ha!  what  means  my  child? 

BeU  Oh!  my  husband,  my  dear  husband, 
Carries  a  dagger  in  his  once  kind  bosom. 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 

Pri,  Kill  thee! 

Bel,  Yes,  kill  me.  When  he  pass'd  his  faith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate. 
He  gave  me  up  a  hostage  for  his  truth  :^ 
Wiui  me  a  dagger  and  a  dire  commission,^ 
Whene'er  he  fad'd,  to  plunge  it  through  this 

bosom.. 
I  learnt  the  danger,  chose  the  hour  of  love 
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[Act  V. 


T  attempt  bis  heart,,  and  brioff  it  back  to  bonour. 
Great  love  prevaiPd,  and  hl€ss  d  roe  with  success ! 
He  came,  confess^,  betrayM  his  dearest  friends 
For  promis'd  mercy.    Now  they're  doomed  to 

suffer. 
Gaird  with  remembrance  of  what  then   was 

sworn, 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  t' appease  the  gods 
With   his   poor  life,    and  malce  my  blood  th' 

atonement.  * 

Pri.  Heav'ns! 

BeL  If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promis'd  lives 
Df  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

Pri.  Oh,  my  hearths  comfort! 

Beh  Will  you  not,  my  father? 
Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 

jPri.  Hy  heav'n  I  will. 
Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortal. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  fojiies  past? 
rit  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father;  never, 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as   the   vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee. 
Peace  to  thy  heart.    Farewell. 

Beh  Go  and  remember, 
Tis  Belvidera's  life  her  father  pleads  for. 

\Exeunt  severally » 

Scene  IL — A  Garden, 

Enter  Jaffier. 
Jaf.  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world. 
Bend   down  ye   ^eav*ns,    and  shutting  round 

this  earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  first  confusion! 

Enter  Belvideiia. 

Beh  My  life —  [Meeting  him, 

Jaf.  My  plague —        \Turn\ng  from  her, 

Beh  Nay,  then  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must   die! 

Jaf,    Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex 

thy  fancy; 
But  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand, 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

Beh  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping — 

Jaf,  Fie,  no  more  on't — 
How  long  is't  since  that  miserable  day 
We  wecidcd  first 

Beh  Oh!  h  h! 

Jaf.  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears, 
Lest  tbey  unman  me  too. 

Beh  Heav'n  knows  I  cannot; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  very  sadly, 
The  streams  will  follow — 

Jaf  Come,  I'll  kiss  'era  dry  then. 

Beh  But'was't  a  miserable  day? 

Jaf  A  curs'd  one. 

Beh  I  thought  it, otherwise;  and  you've  often 

sworn, 
In  the  transporting  hours  of  warmest  love, 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you've  sworn 

you  bless'd  it 

Jaf  Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Beh  Then  why  am  I  not  curs'd  too? 

Jaf  No,  Belvidera;  by  th'  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

Beh  S\k\\  so  kind? 
Still  then  do  you  love  me? 

Jaf  Man  ne'er  was  blesi 
Since  the  first  pair  met,  as  I  have  been. 

Beh  Then  sure  yon  will  not  curte  me? 


Jaf  No.  rU  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years,  we've  liv'd  together. 

Beh  And  may  no  ratal  minute  ever  part  us, 
Till,  reverend  grown  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together; 
There  sleep  in  peace,  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf  Did  I  not  say,*  I  came  to  bless  thee  f 

Beh  You  did. 

Jaf  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  heav'n: 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  head, 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing^ 
With  a  continual  giving  hand :  let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her; 
Feed  her  with  plenty ;  let  her  tyes  ne'er  sec 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning: 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rest. 
Harmless  as  her  own  tnoughts;  and  prop  her 

virtue, 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov*d ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

Beh  How!  Parting,  parting! 

Jaf  Yes,  for  ever  parting ; 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee, 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

Beh  O!  call  back 
Your  cruel  blessinff ;  stay  with  me  and  cui'Se  me. 

Jaf  Now  holJ,  heart,  or  neveh 

Beh  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  together. 
Pity  my  sad  condition;  speak,  but  speak. 

Ja/.Oh!hhl 
.   Beh  By  these  arms,  that  now  ding  round 

thy  neck. 
By  these  poor  streaming  eyes — 

Jaf,  Murder!  unhold  me: 
By  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doomM  me. 

(Draws  the  Dagger, 
I  not  live  one  longer; 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall — 
Hark,  the  dismal  bell  [Passing-bell  tolls. 

Tolls  out  for  death !  I  must  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  me : 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  Fd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness. 
Farewell,  for  ever. 

Beh  Leave  thy  daeger  with  me. 
Bequeath    nie    someOiing  —  Not   one   kiss    at 

parting  r 
Oh !  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break  ? 
[Going  out,  looks  back  at  him. 

Jaf  Yet  stay: 
We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infant: 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  him  when  I'm  gone; 
Breed  him  in  virtue,  and  the  paths  of  honour. 
But  never  let  him  know  his  father's  story; 
I  charge  thee,  guard  him  from  the  wrongs  my  fate 
May  do  his  luture  fortune,  or  his  name. 
Now — nearer  yet —  [Approaching  each  oiher. 
Oh!  that  my  arms  were  rivetted 
Thus  round  thee  ever!  But  my  friend !  my  oath ! 
This  and  no  more.  [Kisses  her, 

Beh  Another,  sure  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one  you've  ta*en  such  care  of. 
I'll  giv't  him  truhr. 

Jaf  So  novi^  farewell. 

Bel,  For  ever? 

Jaf  Hejiv'n  knows  for  ever ;  all  good  an^ls 

guard  thee.  [Exit, 

Beh  All  ill  ones  sure  had  charge  of  me  this 
•  moment 
Curs'd  be  my  day^  and  doMj  cursM  my  niglits. 
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Ok!  gite  me  daggers,  (ire,  or  water: 

How  I  could  bleed,  how  bum,    bow  drown, 

tbe  waves 
Htttuoff  and  booming  round  my  sinking  bead, 
THl  1  descended  to  tbe  peaceful  bottom! 
Ob!   tbere*s  all  qufet,  bere  all  rage  an<}  fury: 
Tlie  airs  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  iong  for  tbick,  substantial  sleep;   Hell!   bell! 
Burst  from  tbe  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
U  tbou  art  balf  so  bot,  so  mad-  as  I  am.  \_Exit 

SciRK  in. — A  Scaffold^    and  a  JVheel  pre-- 
pared  for  the  JExecuUon  of  Pierre. 

Enier  Officer,  Pierre,  Guards,  Executioner, 
and  a  great  Rabble^ 
Pier.  My  friend  not  come'  yet  ? 

Enter  Jaffibr. 

Jaf.  Ob,  Pierre! 
Pier.  Yet  nearer. 
Dear  to  my  arms,   tbougb  tbou*st  undone  my 

fame, 
I  canH  forget  to  love  tbee.    Pr'ytbee,  Jaffier, 
Forgive  tbat  (iltby  blow  my  passion  dealt  tbee ; 
rm  now  preparing  for  tbe  land  of  peace, 
Ab^  Eun  would  bave  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  d!  good  men,  like  tbee,  to  bless  my. journey. 
Jaf,  Good !  I  am  the  vilest  creature,  worse 

than  e^er 
Sofler^d  tbe  shameful  fate  tbou^rt  going  to  taste  of. 
Offim  The  time  grows  short,   your  friends 

are  dead  already. 
Jaf  Dead ! 

Pier,  iTcs,  dead,  Jaffier ;  tbeyVe  all  died  like 

men  too,     ,    . 
Wortliy  their  character. 
Jaf  And. what  must  I  do? 
Pier.  Oh,  Jaflicr! 

Jaf  Speak  aloud  thy  burtben^d  soul, 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  torturM  friend. 
Pier*  Fncnd!  Couldst  tbou  yet  be  a  friend, 

a  generous  friend, 
I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sofrows. 
Heav  n  knows,  I  want  a  friend. 

Jaf  And  I  a  kind  one. 
That  would  not  thus  scorn  my  repenting  virtue, 
Or  think,  when  he*s  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 
Pier.  No!  live,  I  charge  thee,  Jaffier. 
Jaf  Yes,  I  will  live: 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  revengM 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 
Pier.  Will  thou? 
Jaf  I  will,  by  heav*n. 
Pier.  Then  stiU  ihour't  noble, 
And  I  forcive  tbee.  *Oh ! — yet-^— shall  I  trust  thee  ? 
Jaf  No;  Fve  been  ials6  already. 
Pier.  Dost  thou  love  me? 
JafJMv  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doublings. 
Pier,  turae  ott  ibis  weakness.         [Jf^eeps^ 
Jaf  Tears!  Amatement!  Tears!.  * 
I  never  saw  tbee  melted  thus  before; 
And  know  there^s  something  labouring  in  thy 

bosom. 
That  tnusft  have  vent:   Though  Fm  a  villain, 

tell  roe.  » 

Aer«  See^st  thou  tbat  engine? 

[Pointmg  to  the  fflteeh 
Jaf  Why? 

Pier^   Is*i  fit  •  soldier,  who  has  livM  Mrith 

honour, 
Fon^it  ndlii«*s  quarrels,    and  been  crownM 

with  cooquest 


on  a  wheel? 


Be  exposM  a  common  carcass 

.To/:  Hah! 

Pier,  Speak!  is't  fitting? 

Jaf  Fitting! 

Pier,  Yej;  is*t  fitting? 

Jaf  What's  to  be  done? 

Pier,  Yd  have  tbee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserve  my  memory 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Offi,  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pter.  I'll  make  haste.     Ob,  Jaffier! 
Though  thou'st  betray'd  me,  do  me  some  way 

justice. 

Jaf   No  more  of  that:   thy  wishes  shall  be 

satisfied ; 
I  have  a  wife,  and  she  sbaU  bleed :  my  child  too. 
Yield  up  his  little  throat,  and  all 
T'  appease  thee —    [Going  atvajr^  Pierre  holds 

him. 

Pier, No — this — no  more.  \fVhispersJaffier 

Jaf,  Ha!  is't  then  so? 

Pier,  Most  certainly. 

Jaf  I'll,  do  it 

Pier,  Remember. 

Offi,  Sir.' 

Pter,  Come,  now  Pm  ready. 

\He  and  Jaffier  ascend  the  Scaffold. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour; 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To 'entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
Come.       Takes  off  his  Go^n,  Executioner 

prepares  to  bind  him. 
You'll  think  on't  [To  Jaffier. 

Jaf  'Twon't  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

Pier,  Now,  Jaffier!  now  I'm  going.   Now— 
,    [Executioner  having  bound  him* 

Jaf  Have  at  thee, 
Thou  honest  heart,  then — here —      [Slabs  him. 
And  this  is  well  too.  [Stabs  himself. 

Pier,  Now  thou  bast  indeed  been  faithful. 
This  was  done  nobly — We  have  »de'ceiv'd  the 

senate. 

Jaf,  Bravely. 

Pier,  Ha,  ha,  ha— oh!  oh!  [Dies. 

Jaf,  Now,  ye  curs'd  rulers. 
Thus  of  the  blood  y'ave  shed,  I  make  libation 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.'  May  it  rest  upon  you, 
And  all  your  race.  Be  henceforth  peace  a  stranger 
Within  your  walls ;  let  plagues  and  famine  waste 
Your  generation — Oh,  poor  Belvideral 
Sir,  I  have  a  wife,  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that  with  m^  dying  breath  I  bfess'd  her, 
And  tbe  dear  little  infant  left  behind  me. 
Fm  sick — I'm  quiet.     [Dies,  Scene  shuts  upon 

them. 

Scene.  IV. — An  Apartment  at  Priuu's. 

Soft  Music.  jSn^lffr  Belvidbra,  distracted,  led 
bjrtwo  ofherWomen  ;  Privli  and  Servants. 
Pri,  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pi- 
tying heav'n. 
Bel,   Come,  come,  comt,  come,  come,  nay, 

come  to  bed, 

Pr'ythee,  my  love.   The  winds;  halrk  bow  they 

whistle ; 

And  the  rain  heats :    Oh !    how  the  weather 

shrinks  me! 

You  are  angry  now,  who  cares?  Pish, no  indeed. 

Choose  then ;  I  say  you  shall  not  go,  you  shall  not ; 

Whip  your  ill  nature ;  get  you  gone  then.  Oh ! 

Are  you  retum'd?  See,  father,  here  he's  come 

again: 
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Am  I  to  blame  to  loTe  hira?  O,  tbou  dear  one, 
Why  do  you  fly  me?  ATeyou  aDgry  still  then? 
Jaffier,  where  art  thou?  father^   why  do  you 

do  thus? 
Stand  od^  don*t  hide  him  from  me.    He*t  here 

somewhere. 
Stand   ofl^  I  say:  What   gone?  Remember% 

tyrant : 
I  may  revenge  myself  for  this  trick,  one  day. 
ril  do't-111  do't. 


Enter  Officer. 

Pri,  News,  what  news? 

^Officer  whispers  PriuU, 


Offu  Most  sad,  sir^ 
Jaflier,  " 


upon  the  scaflbid,  to  prerent 
A  shameful  death,stabbM  Pierre,  and  next  himself  ; 
Both  fell  together. 


[Act  L 

Pri.  Daughter! 
BeL  Ha!  look  there! 
My  husband  bloody,  and  his  inendtoo!  Murder! 
VVho  has  done  this?  Speak  to  me,  thou  sad 

vision : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  beg  it.   Va- 
nished — 
Here  they  went  down — Oh^  FU   dig,   dig  the 
^  den  up! 

You  shan't  delude  me  thus.  Hoa,^  Jaflier,  Jaffier. 
Peep  up,  and  give  me  but  a  look.    I  have  him: 
Fve  got  him,  lather:  Oh! 
My  love!   my  dear!   my   blessing!   help   met 

help  me !  . 
They  have  bold  on  me,   and  drag  me  to  the 

bottom. 
Nay — now  they  pull  so  hard — farewell — 
\pies.  The  Curiam  faXU  slowly  to  Music. 


THE  ORPHAN  OF  CHINA ; 


Ok*  T%0  Vnkappy  Mmrriagt,  Tragedy  bj  Thont*  Olwaj.  AoUd  tt  the  puke'*  Theatre  1680.  The  plot  is 
fenaded  on  the  hiilory  of  Brandon*  in  a  novel  called  &ifU»h  Jldt^nimr$a,  pahlUhed  in  1^67.  The  language  ia  tral/ 
poetical,  tender,  and  senlimental*  the  circumatanees  are  aflecting  and  the  catastrophe  is  dislressfull.    Yet  there  is  — — 


what  improhable  in  the  particular  on  which  all  the  distresses  are  founded;  and  we  most  own  that  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  thai  person,  who,  on  first  seeing  it*  cxclaisied,  "Oh!  what  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  would  a  farthiag 
roshlight  hare  prevented ! "  We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  sajs  the  J/iofrapkia  Dramatif,  that  the  compaMion  of  the 
andicnce  has  commonly  appeared  misplaced;  it  lighting  in  general  on  the  whining,  irresolute  Castalio,  instead  of  falling* 
where  it  ought  to  do,  on  the  more  spirited  and  open->hearted  Polydore,  who,  in  conaequence  of  ^ncealments  on  tho 
aide  of  bis  brother,  which  he  conld  .not  have  any  reason  to  expect,  and  by  which  he  is  really  injured,  is  tempted  ia 
his  lore  and  resentment  to  an  act  which  involves  him  in  greater  horror  and  distress  than  any  of  the  other  characters 
ean  ondergo,  from  the  more  bloody  effects  it  produces.  This  partiality  has,  however,  always  appeared  to  ns  to  ariao 
from  some  strokes  of  libertinism  thrown  into  the  early  parts  of  Polydore's  character,  which  give  an  air  of  looseness  to 
lU  and  prejudice  the  audience  against  him  through ^the  whole  play.      As   Dr.    Johnson  observes,  *'  it  i%  one  of  the  few 

Jiieces  tJut  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic 
ashion*  Of  this  play  nnihiag  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life.  Its  whole 
E»wer  is  upon  the  aOcctions;  for  it  is  not  written  with  nyneh  comprehension  of  thought,  or  elegance  of  expression, 
at  if  die  heart  is  interested,  xeany  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet  not  be  missed.'*  Voltaire,  who  ^trom  his  egre* 
gious  vanity)  celdom  spoke  of  an  English  aalhor  but  m  ^strain  of  ridicule,  has  sarcastically,  yet  not  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  observed  of  the  impetuous  Chamont:  ^There  is  a  brother  of  Monimia,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  bV« 
cause  he  and  his  sister  are  cherished  and  maintained  by  this  worthy  family ,  ahnsea  them  all  round.  '  Do  me  justico, 
jou  old  Put,'  says  he  to  the  father,  'or,  damme,  I'll  set  yolir  hoose  on  fiire.'— .^My  dear  hoy,'  says  the  accommodalaag 
•Id  fenUeman,  *yoa  shall  hare  justice.'" 
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rLOEELLA. 
MOMIMIA. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  L — A^  Garden, 

Enter  Castalio,  Poltdore,  and  Pa^e. 

Cos.  POLTDORE,  our  spOrt 
Has  been  to-dav  much  better  for  the  danger: 
When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lod^M  my  spear, 
The  desperate  savage  rush*d  withm  my  force. 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

PoL  But  then  — 
\Jku.  Ay,  then,  my  brother,  my  firiend,  Po- 

lydore. 
Like  Perseus  mounted  on  his  winged  steed, 
Came   on,  and  down  the  dangVous  precipice 

leapM 
To  save  Castalio. — *Twas  a  gfodlike  act! 

PoL  But  when  I  came,  I  found  you  conqueror. 
Oh!  my  heart  danced,  to  see  your  danger  past! 
The  heat  and  fury  of  the  chase  was  cold. 
And  I  had  nothing  in  my  mind  but  joy. 


Cos.  So,  Polydore.  methinks,  we  might  in  ^  ««- 
Rush  on  to^etner;  tnou  shouldst  be  my  guard. 
And  I  be  tbmg.    What  is*t  could  hurt  us  then  ? 
Now  half  the  youth  of  Europe  are  in  arms, 
How  fulsome  must  it  be  to  stay  behind. 
And  die  of  rank  diseases  here  at  home ! 

PoL  No,  let  me  purchase  in  my  youth  renovm, 
Ts^  make  me  lovM  and  valuM.when  Fm  old; 
I  would  be  busy  in  tbe  world,  and  learn, 
Not  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
Fix*d  to  >one  spot,  and  rot  jnst  as  I  grow. 

Cos.  Our  father 
Has  ta*en  himself  a  surfeit  of  the  world^ 
And  cries,  it  is  not  safe  that  we  should  taste  it. 
I  own,  I  have  duty  very  pow*rfttl  in  me: 
And  though  Fd  haiard  alT  to  raise  my  name^ 
Yet  he*s  so  tender,  and  so  good  a  fatner, 
I  could  not  do  a  thing  to  cross  his  wiH. 

PoL  Castalio,  f  have  doubts  within  my  heart. 
Which  you,  and  only  you,  can  satisfy. 
Will  you  be  free  and*  candid  to  your  friead? 
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Cos.  Hare  I  a  thought  my  Polydore  should 
not  knowf 
What  can  this  mean?. 

PoL  Nay,  Fll  conjure  you  too, 
By  ail  the  s trictesl  bonds  of  fatihful  friendship, 
1o  show  your  heart  as  naked  in  this  point, 
As  you  would  purge  you  of  your  sins  to  heav*n. 
Ab^  should  I  chance  to  touch  it  near,  bear  it 
With  all  the  suiTVance  of  a  tender  friend.. 

Clw.  As  calroly  as  the  wounded  patient  bears 
Tke  artistes  hand,  that  ministers  his  cure. 

PoL  That^s  kindly  said. — You  know  our  fa- 
ther's ward, 
Tbe  fair  Monimia :  —  is  your  heart  at  peace  ? 
bit  so  guarded,  thgt  you  could  not  love  her? 

Qas,  Suppose  1  should? 
^  PtL  Suppose  you  should  not,  brother? 

Cm.  You  d  say,  I  must  not. 

PoL  That  tvould  sound  too  roughly 
Twixt  friends  and  brothers,  as  we  two  are. 

Cat.  Is  loTe  a  fault? 

PoL  In  one  of  us  it  may  be — 
Wbt,  if  I  loTe  her? 

Cos.  Then  I  fuust  inform  you 
IWd  her  first,  and  cannot  quit  the  claim; 
Bat  will  preserve  the  birthright  of  my  passion. 

M  You  will? 

Oif.  1  wiU. 

PoL  No  more;  Fvc  done. 

Cat.  Why  not  ? 

Pol,  I  told  you  I  had  done. 
Birt  yon,  Castalio,  would  dispute  it 

Cat,  No; 
Kotwith  my  Polydore: — though  I  must  own 
Vf  nature  obstinate,  and  Toid   of  sufTrance ; 
1  coald  not  bear  a  rival  in  my  friendship, 
I  >n  so  much  in  love,  and  fond  of  thee. 

PoL  Yet  you  will  break  this  friendship ! 

Cat,  Not  for  crowns. 

PoL  But  for  a  toy  you  would,  a  woman's  toy. 
I'BJBst  Castalio ! 

Cat,  Pr'ythee,  whore's  my  fault? 

PoL  You  lore  Monimia. 

Cat,  Yes. 

PoL  And  yon  would  kill  me, 
If  Tin  your  rival? 

Cat,  No; — sure  we're  such  friends, 
So  much  one  man,  that  our  aflections  too 
Most  be  united,  and  the  same  as  we  are. 

PoL  I  dote  upon  Monimia. 

Cat,  Love  ber  still; 
Win,  and  enjoy  her. 

PoL  Both  of  us  cannot 

Cat,  No  matter 
Whose  chance  it  prove ;  but  let's  Hot  quarrel  for't 

PoL  You  would  not  wed  Monimia,  would  you  ? 

Cat.  Wed  her! 
No— were  she  all  desire  could  wish,  as  fair 
As  would  the  vainest  of  her  sex  be   thought, 
^Vilh  wealth   beyond    what    woman's    pride 

could  waste. 
She  should  not  cheat  me  of  my  freedom. — l^Iarry ! 
When  I  am  old  and  weary  of  the  world, 
I  may  grow  desperate, 
Aad  lake  a  wife  to  mortif^'  withal. 

PoL  It  is  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 
1*0  propagate  hb  family  and  name. 
Yoa  would  not  have  yours  die ,  and  buried 

with  you? 

Cat,  Mere  vanity,  and  silly  dotage,  all:  — 
^  leC  MM  Hve  at  large,  and  when  I  die — 

Ml  Who  shall  possess  th'  estate  you  leave  ? 


Cos.  Mjr  friend, 
If  be  survives  me;  if  not,  my  king, 
Who  may  bestow't  again  on  some  brave  man, 
W^lfose  honesty  and  services  deserve  one. 

PoL  Tis  kindly  ofTer'd. 

Cos.  By  yon  heaven,  I  love 
My  Polydore  beyond  all  worldly  joys; 
And  would  not  shock  his  quiet,  to  be  blest 
With  greater  happiness  than  man  e'er  tasted. 

PoL  And,  hy  Uiat  heaven,  eternally  1  swear. 
To  keep  the  kind  Castalio  in  my  heart. 
Whose  shall  Monimia  be? 

Cos,  No  matter  whose. 

PoL  Were  you  not  with  her  privately  last 

night?  . 

C<is.  I  was;  and  should  have  met  her  here 

again. 
The  opportunity  shall  now  be  thine; 
But  have  a  care,  by  friendship  I  conjure  thee, 
That  no  false  play  be  ofTer'd  to  thy  brother. 
Urge  all  thy  powers  to  make  thy  passion  prosper; 
But  wrong  not  mine* 

PoL  By  heaven,  I  will  not 

Cat*  If  t  prove   thy  fortune ,    Polydore ,    to 

couquer 
^or  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  soft  persuasion), 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 
That  I  may  ever  after  stifle  mine. 

PoL  Thouffh  she  be  dearer  to  my  soul  than  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold, 
To  great  men  pow'r,  or  wealthy  cities   pride; 
Bather  than  wrong  Castalio,  I'd  forget  her. 

[Exeunt  Castalio  and  IPoJ/dore, 

.     Enter  Monimia. 

Mon,    Pass'd    not    Castalio    and    Polydore 

this  way  ? 
Page,  Madam,  just  now. 
Mon,  Sui*e  some  ill  fate's  upon  me: 
Distrust  and  heaviness  sit  round  my  heart, 
^nd  apprehension  shocks  my  tim'rous  soul, 
Why  was  not  I  laid  in  my  peaceful  grate 
With  my  noor  parents,  and  at  rest  as  they  arc? 
Instead  ot  that,  I'm  wand'ring  into  cares.-^ 
Castalio!  O  Castalio!  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart;  and,  like  a  tender  child, 
That  trusts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back. 
Come  near,  Cordelio;  I  must  chide  you,  sir. 
Page*  Why,  madam,  have  I  done  you  any 

wrong  ? 
Mon,  I  never  see  you  now;  you  have  been 

kinder; 
Perhaps  Pre  been  ungrateful.    Here's  money 

for  you. 

Page,  Madam,  I'd  serve  you  with  my  soul. 

Mon,  Tell  me,  Cordelio  (for  thou  of^  hast  heard 

Their  friendly  converse,  and  their  bosom  secrets). 

Sometimes,  at  least,  have  they  not  talk'd  of  me  ? 

Page,  O  madam!    very  wickedly  they  have 

talk'd ! 
But  I  am  afraid  to  name  it ;  for,  they  say. 
Boys  must  be  whipp'd,  that  tell  their  ma^^rs' 

secrets. 
Mon,  Fear  not,  Cordelio;  it  shall  ne'er  be 

known ; 
For  ni  preserve  the  secret  as  'twere  mine. 
Polydore  cannot  be  so  kind  as  1. 
I'll  furnish  thee  with  aH  thy  harmless  sports^ 
With  pretty  toys,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  page. 
Page,  And  truly,  madam,  I  had  rather  be  to, 
Methinki  you  love  me  better  than  my  loi^: 
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For  he  was  never  tialf  so  lAnA  as  you  are» 
What  must  i  do? 

Jlfon.  Inform  me  bow  tbou^st  beard 
Castalip  and  bis  brother  use  my  name. 

Page.  With  all  the  tenderness  of  love, 
You  were  the  subject  of  their  last  discourse. 
At  first  I  thought  it  would  have  fatal  proved; 
But  as  the  one  grew  hot,  the  other  cool^d^ 
And  yielded  to  tLe  frailly  of  bis  friend ; 
At  last,  after  much  struggling,  Hwas  resoW^d — 

Mon,  What,  good  Cordelio? 

Pctge.  Not  to  quarrel  for  you. 

Mon.  I  would  not  have  ^em,  by  jny  dearest 
*  hopes; 

I  would  not  be  the  argument  of  strife. 
But  surely  my  Castalio  won^t  forsake  me, 
.  And  make  a  mockVy  of  my  easy  love ! 
Went  they  together? 

Pctge,  Yes,  to  seek  you,  madam. 
Castalio  promisM  Polydore  to  bring  bira, 
Vyhere  be  alone  might  meet  you, 
And  fairly  try  the  fortune  of  nis  wishes. 

Mon,  Am  I  then  grown  so  cheap,  just  to 

be  made 
A  common  stake,  a  prize  for  love  in  jest? 
Was  not  Castalio  very  loath  to  yield  it? 
Or  was  it  Polydore*s  unruly  passion, 
That  hei^tenM  the  debate? 

Paee.l^he.  fault  was  Polydore*s. 
Castauo  playM  with  love,  and  smiling  showM 
The  pleasure,  not  the  pangs  of  his  desire. 
He  said,  no  woman^s  smiles  should  buy  bis 

freedom : 
And  m^riage  is  a  mortifying  thing.  ^     \ExiL 

Mon.  Then  I  am  ruined!  if  Castalio^s  false, 
W^bere  is  there  faith  and  honour  to  be  found? 
Ye  ^ods,  that  guard  the  innocent,  and  guide 
The  weak,  protect  and  take  me  to  your  care. 
O,  but  I  love  bim !  There's  Uie  rock  will  wreck  me ! 
VVby  was  I  made  with  all  my  ^t^-^^  fondness, 
Yet  want  the  cunning  to  conceal  its  follies? 
ril  see  Castalio,  tax  bim  .with  bis  falsehoods, 


If  sofiest  wisbef,  and  a  heart  more  time 
Than  ever  suffer  d  y«t  /or  love  disdained, 
Speak  an  ill  nature,  you  accuse  me  justly. 
Mon.  Talk  not  of  lo^e,  my  lord,  I  must  not 

bear  it. 
PoL  Who  can  behold  such  beauty,  «m1  be 

silent  ? 
Desire  first  taught  us  wor^.      Man,  wben 

create<L 
At  first  aloae  Ipng  wano^r'd  op  and  down 
Forlorn,  and  silent  as  his  vassal  blasts: 


Re-enUf  Cast  ALIO  and  Poltdoiue. 

He  comes. 

Cos.  IVJadam,  my  brother  begs  be  may  have 

leave 
To  tell  you  something  that  concerns  you  nearly. 
t  leave  you,  as  becomes  me,  and  witbdrawt 

Man.  My  lord  Castalio! 

Cos.  Madam! 

Mon.  Have  you  purposed 
To  abuse  me  palpably  ?  VVbat  means  this  usage  ? 
W^hy  am  I  lefl  with  Polydore  alone  ?^ 

C€U.    He  best  can  tell  you.      Businesf  of 

importance 
Calls  me  away:  I  must  attend  ray  father. 

Mon*  Will  you  then  leave  m^e  tbus? 

Cos.  But  for  a  moment. 

Mon.  It  has  been  otherwise :  the  time  has  been, 
W^ien  business  might  have  stayed,  and  I  been 

^  heard. 

Cas^  I  could  for  ever  bear  tbee ;  but  this  time 
Matters  of  such  odd  circumstances  press  me, 
That  I  must  go.  [Exit 

Mon.  Then  go,  and,  iPi  be  possible,  for  ever. 
'Well,  mv  lord  Polydore,!  guess  jour  business. 
And  read  tb'  ill-natur*d  purpose  in  your  eyes. 

PoU  K  to  desire  you  more  than  misers  wealth. 
Or  dying  men  an  hour  of  added  life  \ 


tongue, 
Mon*  The  first   created    pair  indeed   were 

blessM; 
They  were  the  only  objects  of  eatJi  other, 
Therefore  be  courted  ber,  and  her  alone; 
But  in  this  peopled  world  of  beauty,  wliere 
Tbere^s  roving  room,  where  you  may   court, 

and  ruin 
A  thousand  more,   why  need  you  talk  to  me? 
Pol.  Oh!  I  could  talk  to  thee  for  ever,  Tbiw 
Eternally  admiring^  fix,  and  gaze. 
On  those  dear  eyes;  for  every  glance  they  send 
Darts  through  my  souL 
Mon.  How   can  you  labour   thus    for  my 

undoing  ? 
I  must  confess  indeed,  I  owe  you  more 
Than  ever  I  can  hope,  or  tbinky  to  pay. 
There   always    was    a    friendship    Hwixt  our 

families; 
And  therefore  wben  mj  tender  pu^ents  6yd, 
Whose  ruinM  fortunes  too  expired  with  tbem. 
Your  father^s  pity  and  bis  bounty  took  me, 
A  poor  and  helpless  orphan,  to  bis  care. 
PoL  *Twas  fiCeav^n  ordained  it  so,  to  make 

me  bapmr. 
Hence  witb  thb  peevish  virtue,  \h  a  cheat; 
And  those  who  taught  it  first  were  hypocrites. 
Come,  these  soft,  tender  limbs  were  made  for 

yielding. 


Be  a  tnie  woman,  rail,  protest  my  wrongs;  t      Mon.  Here  on  my  knees,  by  beavVs  blest 
Resolve  to  bate  bun,  ana  yet  love  bim  stub  powV  I  swear,         \Kntels* 

If  you  persist,  I  ne'er  hencefcwtb  will  see  you. 


But  ratner  wander  through  the  world  a  beggar^ 
And  live  on  sordid  scraps  at  proud  men^s  doors  ; 
For  though  to  fortune  lost,  FII  still  inlperit 
My  mother*s  virtues,'  and  vaj  fatber*s  boaour. 

PoU  Intolerable  vanity!  your  sex  ^ 

W^as  never  in  the  riffbt;  y'are  alwigrs  falsep  ' 
Or  silly ;  ev'n  your  dresses  are  not  more 
Fantastic  than  ^our  appetites;  you  think 
Of  nothing  twice;  opinion  you  have  none. 
To-day  ^*are  nice,  to-morrow  not  ^o  free; 
Now  snule,  then  frown;  now  sorrowful,  then 

'     glad ; 
Now  pleas'd,  now  not:  and  all,  you  4nQw 

not  why!  ' 

Mon,  Indeed,  my  lord, 
I  own  my  sei^s  follies;  I  have  *em  all; 
And,  to  avoid  its  fault,  must  fly  from  yon. 
Therefore,  Jl>elieve  me,  could  you  raise  me  hi^ 
As  most  fantastic  woman^s  vrish  could  reaco. 
And  lay  all  nature^s  riches  at  my  fret; 
Fd  rather  run  a  savage  in  the  woods, 
Amongst  brute    beasts,   grow    wrinkled   and 

deform'ct. 
So  I  might  still  enjoy  my.  honour  safe. 
From  the  destroying  wiles  of  faithless  ynen.  {Exit. 

PoL  WhoM  be  that  sordid  thing  called  man? 
rU  yet  possess  my  love,  it  shall  be  so.    [ExettnL 
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ACTIT. 
ScsNB  L — ji  Saloon, 


EaUr  Agasto,  Castauoi  PMjrooai^  oiti 

AcoM.  To-day  kM  beea  a  ^dj  of  gl^rknis  f^^^  ' 
When  youy  Castalio,  and  foar  brother  left  me, 
Forth  from  the  thickets  rtMbM  another  boar, 
So  large,  he  seemM  th«  tfrant  of  the  woods, 
With  ad  bis  dreadfid  bristles  raised  up  higk^ 
The  J  seeMi*d  a  grove  of  spears  upcm  his  back ; 
FoanuAg  W  came  al  me,,  where  I  was  posted 
Best  to  observe  whidi.  way  he'd  lead  l&e  chase, 
WhettiDg  his  huge  large  tasks,  and  gaping  wide, 
At  if  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey ! 
Till  brandisbinff  my  wett-pocs*d  jareliii  hfgh, 
With  this  hold  txccvling  an»  I  strwek 
Tbe  ugly  brindled  monsCer  to  the  heart 
Cos.  11»e  actaoas  of  your  Kfe  were  always 

wondrousr 
Jca9,  No  flattery,  lUy  1  ao  honest  man  canU 

Ifw  by V  ; 
h  is  a  Jillle  sneaktng  arly  which  kivaves 
I'M  to  cajole  and  soften  leols  withal. 
tf  thmi  baal  flattery  in  ifay  nature,  out  with% 
Or  Kod  it  to  a  coart,  lor  there  *fwill  thrife. 

Csft  ToBT  lordship's  wrongs 'have  been 
5$  great,  that  you  with  pisCrce  may  complain ; 
£itt«IIrr  nsj  whose  younger  mnias  ne'er  felt 
Firtini's  deceits,  to  court  her,  as  she's  fair: 
Were  she  a  common  mitftrcas,  kind  to  aN, 
Btr  wotth  would  cetase ,  a»d  half  the  world 

grow  idle. 
Nfeliitnks  I  would  be  hwpf, 

Poi.  So  wouM  \ 
Not  loiter  oat  my  llSi  at  home',  and  know 
iNo  fvrther  than  one  prospectr  gives  me  leave. 
AoM-  Busy  y oar  mtnds  then,  study  arts  and 

men; 
Learn  how  to  value  merit,  thongh  in  rags, 
\xid  scorn  a  proud,  ilUmanner'd  liaave  in  ofKce, 

KiUer  Seiura. 

Ser,  My  lord>  my  father! 

AciMS.  Blessings  on  ray  child! 
My  little  chemb,  what  hast  thou  to  ask  me? 

Ser^  1  bring  yon,  sir,  most   glad   and   wel- 
come news; 
The  young  Chamont,  whom  ynnV^  so  oflen 

wish'd  for, 
Is  inst  arrtv'd,  and  entering. 

AciM»,  By  my  soul. 
And  aM  my  honours,  he's  most  dearly  welcome ; 
Let  Be  receive  bini  like  his  £srther^s  friend. 


;\notlier  sisterl  sum,  it  must  he  so  j^ 
Though  I  remember  vreK  1  had  but  one: 
But  I  feel  something  in  my  heart  that  prontpft, 
And  felis.  me,  she  has  claim  ^d  interest  there. 
Acas.  Young  soldier,  yofl^ve  not  only  sftidied 


wae. 


£>tlrr  .Chamont. 

Wielcotne^  thou  refict  of  the  best  kov'd  man! 
Welcome  from  all  the  turmoils,  and  the  hasards 
Of  certain  danger,  and  uncertain  fortune ! 
Wekome  as  hanpy  tidinos  after  fears. 
Ckam,  Words  would  out  yrronsi  the  grat- 
itude I  owe  youP 
Should  I  hegin  to  speak,  my  soul's  so  full. 
That  I  sbouM  taUc  of  nothing  else  all  day. 

EnUr  MoiciMU. 

Jfo/iL  My  brother! 

Chanu  O  my  sister,  let  me  hold  thee 
Long  in  ny  arms.    IVe  not  beheld  thy  face 
These  many  days ;  by  night  I've  often  seen  thee 
lBg«n#e  dreams,  and  satisfy'd  my  soul 
Hw  Ancy*d  joys^n  roomhig  cares  awak'd  me. 


Courtsiiip,  I  see,  has  been  your  practice,  t<M>, 
And  may  not  prove  unwelcome  to  my  daughter. 

Cliarru  Is  she  your  daughter?  then  my  neart 

told  true. 
And  Pm  at  leatt  her  brother  by  adoption-; 
For  yoa  hove  made  yourself  to  mo  a  father, 
And  by  tint  patent  1  have  leave  to  love  her. 

Ser»  1V1onimia,thou  hast  told  me  men  are  false. 
Wilt  flatter,  feign,  and  make  an  art  of  h>ve: 
Is  Chamont  so  ?  no,  sure,  he's  more  than  man  ; 
SonKthfug  that^s  near  divine,  and  truth  dwetts 

in  him. 

Aca9.  Thus  ho^py,   who  would  envy  pom- 

|MNis  powV, 
The  huurr  of  courts,  or  wealth  of  cities? 
Let  there  oe  joy  through  all  the  house  this  day ! 
In  ev'ry  room  let  plenty  flow  at  large! 
It  is  the  birth-day  of  my  royal  master ! 
You  have  noC  viaited  the  courf,  Chamont, 
Since  yonr  return? 

Chimu  I  ha>ve  no  buVn^so  there ; 
I  have  not  slavish  temperance  enough* 
T'  attend  a  favourite's  heels,  and  wafeb  fiis  smiles, 
Bear  an  ill  office  done  me  to  my  ^fbeei 
And  thank  the  lord  that  wronged  me  f^  his  favour. 

Acas,  This  you  cnuM  do.  '   [To  hUfSm%s, 

Cas%  T4  mrfe  my  prince. 

Acas.  W^ho'd  scrre'  hinf? 

Cos.*  I  would,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  I;  both  wouMl 

Acas,  Away! 
Hd  needs  not  any  servants  such  ajr  you. 
Serve  him  I  he  merits  more  than  man  eon  do! 
He  is  so  good ,  praise  cannot  speak  his  worth ; 
So  merciful,  sure  he  ne*er  slept  in'wratii! 
So  just,  that,  were  he  hut  a  private  man, 
He  could  not  do  a  wrong!   How  would'  yon 

serve  him? 

Cos.  Vi  serve  him  witi^  my  fortune  here  at 

bo»e. 
And  serve  bins  with  my  person  in  his  wars: 
Watch  for  him,  fight  nr  hinf|  bleed  for  him. 

PoL  Die  for  him, 
As  ev'ry  ti*ne-bor%  loyal  subject  ought. 

Acas,  Let  me  embrace  ye  both!  now,  by 

the  souls 
Of  ray  brave  ancestors,  I'm  truly  happy  1 
For  this,  be  ever  blest  my  marriage  day! 
Blest  be  your  mother's  memory,  that  bore  you ; 
And  doubly  blest  be  that  auspicious  hour 
That  gave  ye  birth ! 

Eqter  a  SertHmL 

Serp.  My  lord>  th'  expected  guests  are  just 

amv  d. 
Acas,  Go  piu  and  give  'em  welcome  and 

reception. 
[Exeunt  Castalio  and  Poljtdore. 
Cham*  Mj  lord,   I  stand  in  need   of  your 

assistance, 
In  something  that  concerns  my  peaceand  honour. 
Acms.  Spoke  like  the  son  of  that  hrafo  man 

I  lov'd ! 
So  freely,  (riencfly,  we  conrers'd  together. 
W^hate'er  it  be,  with  confidence  impart  it; 
Thou  shaltconmiand  my  fortune  and  my  sword. 
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Cliam,  I  dare  not  doubt  your  fnendsbipy  nor 

your  justice, 
Your  bounty  sbown  to  wbat  I  bold  roost  dear. 
My  orphan  sister,  must  not  be  forgotten! 

AciiS'  Pr'ylbee  no  more  of  that,  it  grates 

my  nature. 

Cham,  When  our  dear  parents  dy'd^  they 

dy'd  together; 
One  fate  surprisM  'em,and  one  grave  received  'em ; 
My  father,  with  his  dying  breath,    bequeathed 
Her  to  my  love;  my  mother,  as  she  lay 
Languishing  by  him,  callM  me  to  her  side. 
Took   mc   in  her  fainting   arms,    wept,   and 

embrac'd  me ; 
Then  pressM  me  close,   and,  as   she  observed 

my  tears, 
KissM  them  away ;  said  she,  ''Chamont,  my  son. 
By  thi^,  and  all  the  love  I  ever  showed  thee. 
Be  careful  of  Monimia :  watch  her  youth ; 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  dishonour: 
Perhaps  kind  heav'n  may  raise  some  friend," 

Then  sighM, 
KissM  me  again;  so  blessed  us,  and  expired. 
Pardon  my  grief.  n 

Acas,  It  Jspeaks  an  honest  nature. 

Cham,  The  friend  heaven  raisM   was   you% 

you  took  her  'upi 
An  infant,  to  the  desert  world  expos*d, 
And  provM  another  parent 

Acas,  IV*  not  wrong'd  her. 

Cham,  Far  be  it  from  my  fears. 

Aeas,  Then  why  this  argument? 

Cham,  My  lord,  mv  nature's  jealous^   and 

you'll  bear  it. 

Acas.  Go  on. 

Cham,  Great  spirits  bear  misfortunes  hardly ; 
Good  offices  claim  gratitude;  and  pride, 
Where  pow'r  is  wanting,  will  usurp  a  little. 
And  make  us  (rather  tLan  be  thought  behind 

hand) 
Pay  over  price. 

Acas,  I  cannot  guess  your  drill; 
Distrust  you  me? 

Cham,  No,  but  I  fear  her  weakness 
May  make  I^er  pay  her  debt  at  any  rate : 
And  to  deal  freely  with  your  lordship's  goodness, 
I've  heard  a  stopy  lately  much  disturbs  me. 

Acas,  Then  first  charge  her;   and  if  th'  of- 
fence be  found 
Within  my  reach,  though  it  should  touch  my 

nature. 
In  my  own  oflspring,  by  the  dear  remembrance 
Of  thy  brave  father,  whom  my  heart  rejoic'd  in, 
I'd  prosecute  it  with  severest  vengeance.  [Exit, 

Cham,  I  thank  you,  frOm  my  souL 

Mon»  Alas,  my  brother!  What  have  I  done? 
My  heart  quakes  in  me;  in  your  settled  face, 
And  clouded  brow,  methinks  I  see  my  fate. 
You  will  not  kill  me? 

Cfiam,  Pr*)'thee,  why  dost  thou  talk  *o? 

Mon,  Look  kindly  on  me  then ;  I  cannot  bear 
Severity;  it  daunts,  and  does  amaze  me; 
My   heart's  so  tender,  should  you  charge  me 

rough, 
I  should  but  weep,  and  answer  you  with  sobbing ; 
But  use  me  gently,  like  a  loving  brother. 
And  search  through  all  the  secrets  of  my  soul. 

Cham.  Feir  nothing,  1  will  show  myself  a 

brother, 
A  tender,  honest,  and  a  loving  brother. 
You've  not  forgot  our  father? 

Mon,  I  never  shall. 


Chanu  Then  youll  remember  too  he  was 

a  man 

That  liv'd  up  to  the  standard  of  his  honour. 
And  pris'd  that  jewel  more  than  mines  of  wealth: 
He'd  not  have  done  a  shameful  thing  but  once: 
Though  kept  in  darkness  from  the  world,  and 

hidden. 
He  could  not  have  forgiven  it  to  himself. 
This  was  the  only  portion  thai  he  left  us; 
And  I  more  glory  m't  than  if  possess'd 
Of  all  that  ever  fortune  threw  on  fools. 
'Twas  a  large  trust,  and  must  be  manag'd  nicely ; 
Now  if,  by  any  chance,  Monimia, 
You  have  soil'd  this  f^tm^  and  taken  from  its  value^ 
How  will  you  account  with  me? 

Mom  I  challenge  envy,' 
Malice,  and  all  the  practices  of  hell. 
To  censure  all  the  actions  of  my  past 
Unhappy  life,  and  taint  me  if  they  can ! 

Cham,  I'll  tell  thee,  then ;  three  nights  ago,  as  I 
Lay  musinff  in  my  bcd»  ^11  darkness  round  me, 
A  sudden  damp  struck  to  n^y  heart,  cold  sweat 
Dew'd  all  my  face,  and  trembling  seix'd  mj 

limbs : 
My  bed  shook  under  me,  the  curtains  started. 
And  to  my  tortur'd  fancy  there  appear'd 
The  form  of  thee,  thus  beauteous  as  thou  art ; 
Thy  garments  flowing  loose,  and  in  each  hand 
A  wanton  lover,  who  hy  turns  caress'd  tliee 
With  aH  the  freedom  of  unbounded  pleasure. 
I  snatch'd  my  sword,  and  in  the  very  moment 
Darted  it  at  the  phantom ;  straight  it  leA  roe ; 
Then  rose,  and'  call'd  for  lights,  when,  O  dire 

omen! 
I  found  my  weapon  had  the  arras  pierc'd, 
Just  where  that  famous  tale  was  interwoven. 
How  the  unhappy  Theban  slew  his  father. 

Mon.  And  for  this  cause  my  virtue  is  suspected ! 
Because  in  dreams  your  fancy  has  b'pen  nddcn, 
I  must  be  tortur'd  waking! 

Cham,  Have  a  care; 
Labour  not  to  be  justify 'd  too  fast: 
Hear  all,  and  then  let  justice  hold  the  scale. 
What  folio  w'd  was  the  riddle  that  confounds  mc. 
Through  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursu'd  my  journey. 
And, medilatinff  on  the  last  night's. vision, 
I  spy'd  a  wrinlued  hag,  with  age  grown  double 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself: 
Her   eyes   with  scalding    rheum    were    gall'd 

and  red : 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seem'd 

wilber'd. 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  strip'd  hangioA, 
Which  serv'd  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cola ; 
So  there-  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds'  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patchM 
With  difTrent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  while, 

yellow. 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 
I  ask'd  her  of  my  way,  which  she  inform'd  me ; 
Then  crav'd  my  charity,   and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister!  At  that  word  I  started! 

Mon,  The  common  cheat  of  beggars ;  every  day 
They  flock  about  our  doors,  pretend  to  gifts 
Of  prophecy,  atid  telling  fools  their  fortunes. 

Cham*  Oh!   but  she  told  me  such  a  tale, 
/    '      'Monimia, 
As  in  it  bore  great  circumstance  of  tnftb ; 
Castalio  and  Polydore,  my  sister. 

Mon,  Ha!  [fail  you? 

•  Cham,  What,  alter'd?  does  your  courage 
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Now,  bj  my  iatber^s  son],  the  witcb  was  honest. 
Answer  me,  if  thou  hast  not  lost  to  them 
Tby  honour  at  a  sordid  ^me? 

Jfo/f.  I  will, 
I  musty  so  hardly  my  misfortune  loads  me,   . 
Tbit  both  have  offered  me  their  love  *s  most  true. 
Chanu  And  *tis  as  true  too  they  have  both 

undone  thee. 
Mon,  Though  they  both  with  earnest  vows 
HavepressM  my  heart,if  e*er  in  thought  I  yielded 
To  any  but  Castalio— r 
Cham.  But  CastaUo! 

Man.  Still  will  you   cross  the   line  of  my 

discourse. 
Yes,  I  confess  that  he  has  won  iVfey  soul 
By  gea*rous  love  and  honourable  vows, 
VVbtch  he  this  day  appointed  to  complete, 
And  make -himself  by  holy  marriage  mine. 
CbiMm*  Art  thou   then  spotless?  hast  thou 

still  preservM 
HiY  virtue  white,  without  a  blot,  untainted? 
iton.  When  Fra  unchaste,  may  heaven  re- 
ject my  prayers; 
Orroore,  to  make  me  wretched,  may  you  know  it ! 
Qham.   Oh  then,  Monimia,  art  thou  dearer 
to  me 
Tba  all  the  comibrts  ever  yet  blessM  man. 
BbI  let  not  marriage  bait  thee  to  thy  ruin. 
Tnst  not  a  man;  we  are  by  nature  false, 
Diftembling,  fubtle,  cruel,  and  'unconstant ; 
WWn  a  man  talks  oflove,  with  caution  trust  him; 
ta  if  he  swears,  hell  certaiply  deceive  thee. 
I  cbarge  thee,  let  no  more  Castalio  sooth  thee ; 
Avoid  it,  as  thou  wouldst  preserve  the  peace 
Of  spoor  brother,  to  whose  soulthou*rt  precious. 
Mon.  I  will. 

Chanu  Appear  as  cold,  when  next  you  meet, 

as  great  ones. 
When  merit  begs ;  then  shalt  thou  see  how  soon 
fib  heart  will  cool,   and   all  his  pains  grow 

easy.  [£'.riV. 

Mon.  Tea,  I  will  try  him,  torture  him  severely; 

For,  O  Gistalio,  thou  too  much  hast  vrrongM  me. 

In  leaving  me  to  Polydore*s  ill  usage. 

fle  comes!  and  now,  lor  once,  O  Xox^^  stand 

neuter. 
Whilst  a  hard  partes  performM ;  for  I  must  Hempt, 
^Voond    his   soft   nature,    though    my    heart 

aches  forU. 

Re-enier  Castaxio. 

Cos.  Monimia,  my  angel!  Hwas  not  kind 
To  leave  me  here  alone. 

He^nier  Polydorb,  wilJi  Pcige,  at  the  Door, 

PoL   Here  place   yourself,    and    watch  my 

brother  thoroughly; 
Pass  not  one  circumstance  without  remark. 

[jipart  to  Page,  and  exit 
Cos.  When  thou  art  from  me,  every -place 

is  desert, 
Aad  I,  methinks,  am  savage  and  forlorn : 
Thy  presence  only  ^lis  can  make  me  blest, 
Heal  nry  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  soul. 
Mon*  O  the  bewitching  tongues  of  faithless 

men! 
Tis  thus  the  false  hyena  makes  her  moan, 
To  draw  the  pitying  traveller  to  her  den: 
Yonr  sex  are  io^  such  false  dissemblers  all ; 
^Vith  sighs  and  plaints  y*  entice  poor  women^s 

hearts, 
And  all  that  pity  you  are  made  your  prey. 


Cos.  What  me^ns  my  love  ?  Oh,  how  have 

I  deservM 
This  language  from  the  sovereign  of  my  joys  ? 
Stop,  stop  these  tears,  Monimia,  for  they  fall 
Like  baneful  dew  from  a  distempered  ^ky: 
I  feel-  *em  chill  me  to  my  very  heart. 

Mon,    Oh,  you   are   false,    Castalio,   ^ost 

forsworn ! 
Attempt  no  further  to  delude  my  faith; 
My  heart  is  fixM,  and  you  shalLsnakU  no  more. 

Cas.  Who  told  you   so?   What  hell-bfed 
*  viflain  Jurst 

Profane  the  sacred  business  of  my  lo^e  ? 

Mon,  Your  brother,  knowing  on  wha|.  terms 

Fm  4iere, 
Th*  unka|5py  object  of  your  father*s  charity^ 
Licentiously  discoursM  to  me  of  Itkve,  « 

And  durst  affront  me  with  his  brutal  passion* 

Cas.  ^fis  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  bnl^  1 1 
False  to  my  brother,  and  unjust  to  thet. 
For,  oh !  he  loves  thee  too,  and  this  day  o  wn^d  il» 
Tax*d    me  with    mine,    and  claimed    a  right 

above  me. 

Mon.  And  waft  your  ^ove  so  very   tame   to 

sorink  ? 
Or,  rather  than  lose  him,  abandon  hie? 

C41S.  I,,  knowing  him  precipitate  fltad  rash, 
SeemM  to  comply  with  nis  unruly  will: 
Lest  he  in  race  miffht  have  our  loves  beirayM, 
And  I  for  ever  had  Monimia  lost. 

Mon.,  Coiild  you   then,    did  you,   can  you 

oWn  it  too?. 
Twas  poorly  done,  unworthy  of  yourself! 
And  I  can  never  think  you  meant  me  f^ir. 

Cas,  Is  this  Monimia r    Surely  no!  till  itow^ 
I  ever  thought  her  dove-4ike,  sofl,  apd  kinrtS. 
Who  trusts  his  heart  with  woman*s  suFefy  lost: 
You  were  made  fair  on  purpose  to  undo  us, 
W^hile  greedily  we  snatch  tn*  alluring  bait, 
And  ne*er  distrust  the  poisgn  that  it  hides. 

Mon,  W^hen  Jove   ill-p]ac*d,   would   find   a 

means  to  break — 

Cas.  It  never  wants  pretences  or  excuse. 

Mon,  Man  therefore  was  a  lordlike  creature 

made, 
RoUgh  as  the  winds,  and  as  inconstant  too: 
A  lofty  aspect  given  him  for  command; 
Easily  soAenM  virhen  he  would  betray. 
Like  conquVing  tyrants,  you  our  breasts  invade ; 
Rut  soon  you  find  new  conquests  out,  and  leave 
The  ravagM  province  ruinate  and  waste. 
If  so,  Castalio,  you  have  servM  my  heart, 
I  find  that  desolation's  settled  there, 
And  I  shall  neW  recover  peace  again. 

Cas,  W^ho  can  hear  this  and  bear  an  equal 

mind  ? 
Since  you  will  drive  me  from  you,  I  must  go : 
Rut,  O  Monimia!  when  thou  hast  banishM  me. 
No  creeping  slave,  though  tractable  and  dull 
As  artful  woman  for  her  ends  would  choose. 
Shall  ever  dote  as  I  have  done. 

Mon.  Castalio,  stay!  we  must  not  part.  I  find 
My  rage  ebbs  out,  and  love  flows  in  apace. 
These  little  quarrels  love   must  needs  forgive. 
Oh !  charm  me  with  the  music  of  thy  tongue, 
I'm  ne'er  so  blest  as  when  1  hear  thy  vows, 
And  listen  to  the  language  of  thy  heart. 

Cas,  Where  am  I?  Surely  Paradise  is  round 


me: 


Sweets    planted  by  the  hand  of  heaven  grow 

ficre. 
And  every  sense  is  full  of  thy  perfection. 
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Sare;  framiiig  Ate^  faca^eii  t«fk  vntuaal  car*  f 
As  its  own  beauty  k  designed  thee  fair, 
AmA  fiofifiM  thee  by  the  best  Jov*d  ao^  tiicre. 

ACT  m. 

ScKNB  l.'—A  Garden, 
•  Eater  PoLTDOR£  aifd  Page, 

PoL  \Ycrc  they  $o  kind  ?  Express  it  to  itie  all 
In  wor^;  *twill«roake  me  think.  1  saw  it   too. 

Pmge.    At   first   I  thou^t   they    had   been 

mortal  foes: 
M'oRiiaia-rag^d,  Castalio  grew  disturbed: 
£adi  thought  the  other  wroirgM ;  yet  both  so 

hau^ty, 
They  scorned  submissioD,  thoogk  loT\e  aU  die 

while 
Thr  rebel  playM,aad  scarce  could  be  contained* 

PoL  But  what  succeeded? 

Pag^  Oh,  \waa  wMidrotis  pretty! 
For  of  a  sudden  all  the  storm  was  past: 
A  gmitfie  calm  of  love  sitccecded  it: 
Monimja  sighM  and  UushM;  Castajio  swore; 
Aa'you^  my  Ivrd^  I  wcH  remember,  did 
To  my  young  sister,  in  the  orange  grove, 
When  I  tras  first  preferred  to  be  your  page. 

M^k  Boy,  go  to  your  chamber,  and  prepare 

yottr  («le.  '  [ExUpage, 


she  shall  be  miqe,  in  spite  of  all  her  arts.* 

But  for  Castalio  why  was  I  refusM? 

Has  he  si|pplaoted  aae  by  some  ibul  play? 

TraducM  my  honotir?  Death!  he  durst  not  do*t. 

it  itnist  be.  so:  we  parted,  and  he  met  her, 

Half  to*  compliance  brought  by   me;  surprisM 

Her  sinking  virtue,  till  she  yielded  quite. ' 

So  poachers  pick  up  tired  gatne. 

While  the  fair  buBter's  cheated  of  his  prey. 

Boy! 

Enter  a  Servant 

Ser%>.  Oh,  the  unhappiest  tidings  tongue  eW 

told ! 

Poi.  The  matitr? 

Sery.  Oh!  your  fiither^  my  good  master, 
As  with  his  guests  he  sat  in  mirtfa  raisM  high. 
And  chased  the  ftohlct  round  the  jovfitl  board, 
A^  sudden  trembfiifig>  seizM  on  all  bis-  limbs ; 
His  eye«  distorted  grew,  his  visage  pale. 
His  speech  fiirsook  him^  life  itself  seemM  fled, 
And  all  his  friends  are  wailMig  now  about  him. 

Enter  ACASTO  and  AUendants, 

Acat,  Support  me,  give  me  air,  Fll  yet  recover. 
*Twas  hut  a  sKp  decaying  nature  made; 
For  she  grows  weary  near  her  ioarney*s  end. 
Where  are  my  sons  ?  Come  near,  my  Polydore ! 
Your  brotfaext'— whereas  Castalio? 

Serv,  My  lord^ 
IVe  searched,  as  you  commanded,  di  the  houae ! 
He  and  Monimia  are  not  to  be  found. 

Aras.  Not  to  he  found  ?  then  where  are  all 

my  friends? 
Tis  well— 

1  hope  theyMI  pardon  an  unhappy  fault 
My  unmannerfy  infirmity  has  made! 
Death  could  not  come  in  a  more  welcome  hour ; 
For  Vm  prepared  to  meet  him;  and,  mctfainks, 
Would     live    and    die    wlh    all    m)    friends 

about   me. 


Enter  Caatalio. 
Cos*  Ane;ela  preserve  my  dearest  father's  life ! 
Oh !  may  be  live,  till  time  itself  decay, 
Till  good  men  wbh  him  dead,  or  I  offend  htm! 
^AcoiS,  Thank  you,   Castaho:    give   me  both 

your  hands. 
So  now,  methtnks, 

I  appear  as  great  as  Hercules  himself. 
Supported  by  the  pillars  he  had  raised. 

Enter   Serjka. 

Ser.  My  father ! 

A  COS,  My  heart*!  darling! 

Sen  Let  my  knees 
Fix  to  the  earth.  Ne^er  let  my  eyes  have  rest. 
But  wake  and  weep,  tiU  heavco  restore  mv  father. 

Acq*.  Rise  to  my  arms,  and  thy  kina  pray Vs 
'are  answer d. 
For  tbott'rt  a  wotwlrous  extract  of  all  goodness ; 
Pom  for  my  joy,  and  no  pajB*s  felt  when  near 

thee. 
Chamentl 

Enter  Chamont. 

*  Cham,.  IVfy  lord,  mayH  prove  not  an  mdacky 

omen ! 
Maay  I  see  are  waiting  rotsnd  about  you. 
And  I  am  come  to  ask  a  hicssiag  too. 
Acus,  May*st  thou, be  happy  I 
C^flm,  •Where? 
•    Acas,  in  all  thy  wishes. 

CJmmu  Ccmfirm  me  so,  and  make  this  fair  one 

mine : 
I  am  unpractisM  in  jhe  trade  of  courtship. 
And  know  not  how  to  deal  love  out.  with  art : 
Onsets  .in  love  seern  best  like  those  in  war. 
Fierce,  resolute,  artd  done  with  all  the  force ; 
So  I  woufd  open  my  whole  heart  at  once, 
Amtl  pour  out  the  apundance  of  my  .souL 
Acas.  What  says  Serina?    Canst  thou  love 

a  soldier? 
One  bom  to  honour,  and  to  honour  bred  ? 
One  that  has   learnM  to  treat  e^en  foes  with 

kindness. 
To  wrong  no   good  man^s  fame,  nor  praise 

himself? 
Ser»   Oh!   name  not  love,  for  that*s  allyM 

to  joy ; 
And  joy  must  be  a  stranger  to  my  heart, 
When  youVe  in  danger.  May  Chamont^s  good 

fortune 
Render  him  lovely  to  some  happier  maid! 
W^hilst  I,  at  friendly  distance,  see  him  bleat, 
.Praise  the  kind  gods,  and  wonder  at  his  virtues. 
Acas.  Chamont,  pursue  her,  conquer,   and 

possess  her, 
And,  as  my  son,  a  third  of  all  my  fortune       ^ 
Shall  be  thy  lot 
Chamont,  yon  told  me   of  some  doubts  that 

presa*d  you: 
Are  you  yet  satisfyM  that  Vm  your  friend? 
Cham*    My  lord,  1   would  not  lose    that 

satisfaction. 
For  any  blessing  1  could  wish  for: 
As  to  my  fears,  already  i  have  lost  them: 
They  ne^r  shall  vex  me  more,  nor  trouble  you. 

Acas,  \  thank  you. 
My  friends,  'lia  late: 

Now  my  disorder  seems  all  past  and  over, 
And  I,  methinks,  begin  lo  feel  new  health. 
Cas,  Would  you  but  rest,  it  might  restore 

you  quite. 
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Acat,  T«s,  ni  to  l>ed;   old   men   most  Imi- 

monr  weakness. 
Good  nigbtyinj  friends]  HedT*n  guard  you^U! 

Good  niebi! 
To-morrow  early  we^l  sauite  tlie  day,. 
FiimI  out  new  pleasures,  and  redeem  lost  time.. 
\Kxeuni  aU  hut  Chamoni  and  Chaf^cun. 
Cham,  if  you  re  at  letsure,  sir,   we^l  waste 
«a  hour: 
Tis  yet  too  soon  lo  sleep,  and  Hwill  be  charity 
To  lend  your  cooTersation  to  a  stranger. 
Okip^  Sir,  yon*re  a  soldier? 
Cftoun.  Yes. 

Chap.  I  love  a  aoldier; 
And  bad  been- one  myself,  but  tbat  my  parenti 
Would  make  me  what  you  see  me. 
Cham,  Have  you  l^d  lonff  dependance  on 

this  family  r 
Qu^.  I  have  not  thought  it  so,  because  my 
tirac*^ 
Spent  pleasantly.    My  lord*s  not  haughty  nor 

•       imperious, 
Nor  I  grat^Iy  whimsical :  he  has  good  nature. 
Ifii  sons  too  are  civil  to  me,  because 
I  h  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  thala  they  are ; 
I  neUle  with  no  man*s  business  but  my  own ; 
So  wet  with  respect,  and  am  not  the  jest  of 

die  famiFy. 
Cham,  Tm  glad  you  are  so  hapirr. 
A  pleasant  fellow  this,  and  may  be  useful.  [Aside. 
Kaeir  you  my  father,  the  old  IJharoont? 
Chap.  I  dici;  and  was  most  sorry  when  w^e 

lost  him. 
Cham,  Why,  didti  thou  lore  iiim? 
Chap.  £T*ry   body  lovM   him;  besideS|   he 

was  my  patron*s  friend. 
Cktan.  I  could  embrace  thee  for  that  very 

notion:      *  . 

If  thou  didst  love  my  father,  I  could  think 
Thou  wouldst  not  be  an  enemy  to  me. 
Chap.  I  can  be  no  man^s  foe. 
Chant,  llien,  pr^ythee,  tell  me; 
Think*st  thou  the  lord  Castalio  loves  my  sister  ? 
Chap.  Love  your  sister?. 
GbdHFfi.  Ay,  love  her.  • 

Cftoyy.'EitheV  he  loves  her,  or  be  much  has 

wrong'd  her. 
Cham.lSL.9m  wrongo  her?  have  a  care;  for 

this  may  lay 
A  scene  of  mischief  to  undo  us  all. 
Bat  tell  me,  wrongM  her,  saidst  thou? 
Cftap.  Ay,  sir,  wrong*d  her. 
Cham,   lliis  »  a  secret  -^orth  a  monarches 

forluOc : 
What  shall  I  give  the<?  forH?  thou  dear  physician 
Of  sickly  souls,  unfold  this  riddle  to  me,^ 
And  comfort  mine  — 
Chap.  I  would  hide  nothingfrom  you  wiUingly. 
Chdim,'  hy  the  reverenced  soul 
Of  tbat  great  honest  man  that  gave  me  being, 
Tell  me  out  what  thdu  know^st   concerns  my 

honourv 
And,  if  I  e'er  reveal  it  to  thy  wrong. 
May  this  good  sword  neVr  do  me  right  in  bat^e ! 
May  I  noer  know  that  blessed  peace  of  mind, 
Hiat  dwells  in  good  and  pious  men  like  thee ! 
Chap.  I  ^see  your  temper's  movM,  and  I  will 

trust  you. 
Ck^n.  Wilt  thou  ? 

Chap.  I  wiH;  but  if  it  ever  'scape  you — 
Cfttfvn.  It  never  shall.         ^       .    Fwasbusy, 
Chap.  Then  this  good  day,  when  aU  the  house 


W^hen  mirth  and  kind  rejoicing  fill'd  each  room. 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  grove  I  Tn%i  them. 

Chant,  What,  met  them  in  thi^  grOve  together  ? 

Chap,    I,  by  their  own  appointment,   met 

them*  there,  v 

Receiv'd  their  marriaffe  vows,  and  )oin'd  thffir 

hands. 

Cham,  How!  married? 

Chap.  Yes,  sir. 

Cham,  Then  my  souPs  at  peaoe: 
But  why  would  you  po  long  delay  to  give  itr 

Chap,  Not  knowing  what  receplioait  may  find 
With  old  Acasto ;  may  be,  i  was  too  cautious 
To  trust  the  secret  from  me. 

Chanu  What's  the  cause 
I  canqot  guess,  though  'tis  ^my  sister's  honour, 
I  do  not  nkc  this  marriage, 
Huddled  i'the  dark,  and  done  at  too  much  venture ; 
The  business  looks  with  an  unlucky  face. 
Keep  still  the. secret;  for  it  ne'*er  shall  'scape me. 
Not  ev*n  todiem,  the  new  match'd  pair.  Farewelj  f 
Believe  my  truth,  and  know  roe  for  thy  friend. 

\Ea:€unL 

.  Re-enter  Cast  ALIO,  with  MoikiMiA.     - 

Cat.    Young  Chamont    and   the   chsqilaini 

sure  'tis  they! 
No  matter  what's  contriv'd,  or  who  consulted. 
Since  my  Monimia's  raine;  though  this  sad  look 
Seems  no  good  boding  omen  to  our  bliss; 
Else,  preyihee,  tell  me  why  that  look  cast  down. 
Why  that  sad  sigh,  as  if  ihy  heart  was  breaking? 

mon.  Castalio,  1  am  thinking  what  we've  done : 
The  heavenly  powers  were  sure  displeas'd  lo-day ; 
For.  at  the  ceremony  as  we  stood. 
And  as  your  hand  was  kindly  join'd  with  mine, 
As  the  good  priest  pronounc'd  the  sacred  words. 
Passion  grew  big,  and  I  could  not  forbear. 
Tears  drown'd  my  eyes,   and  trembling  seix'd 

my  soul. 
What  should  tbat  mean? 

Cos.  Oh,  thou  art  tender  all! 
Gentle  and  kind  as  sympathising  nature! 

Reenter  Polydokr,  unobsprtfed. 

But  wherefore  do  1  dally  with  my  bliss? 
The  night's  far  spent,  ana  day  draws  on  apace ; 
To  bed,  ray  love,  and  wake  till  I  come  thither. 

Mon,  Twill  be  imoossible: 
You  know  your  father  s  cliamber's  next  to  mme, 
And  the  least  noise  will  certainly  alarm  him. 

,  Cos,  No  more,  my  blessing. 
What  shall  be  the  sign  ? 
W^hen  shall  I  come?  for  to  my  ioys  IlPsteal, 
As  if  I  ne'er  had  paid  my  fre'edom,  for  them. 

■Mon.  Just  three  soA  strokes  upon  the  cham'* 

her  door; 
And  at  that  signal  you  shall  gain  admittance: 
But  ^peak  not  the  least  word ;  for,  if  you  should, 
l^is  surely  heard,  and  alLwill  l>e  bctray'd. 

CtiS.  Cfh!  doubt  it  not,  Monimia;  our  joys 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  ecstatic  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse. 
Away,  my  love!  first  take  this  kiss.  Now  haste: 
I  long  for  that  to  come,  yet  grudge  each  mi~ 

nute'  past.     \Kxii  Monimia, 
My  brother  wand'ring  too  so  late  this  way ! 
'  PoL  Casulio! 

Cos.  My  Polydore,  how  dost  thou? 
How  does  our  father?  is  he  well  recover'd? 

PoL  I  left  him  happily  repos'd  to  rest: 
He's  still  as  gay  as  if  his  life  was  young. 
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But  how  does  fair  Monimia? 

CVw*.  Doubtless  -well: 
A  cruel  beauty,  with  her  conquest  pleasM, 
Is  always  joyful,  aod  her  mind  in  healfh. 
*  Pol,  is 'she  the  same  IVIonimia  still  she  was? 
May,  we  not  hope  she^s  made  of  mortal  mould  ? 

Cas»  She^s  not  woman  else: 
Thou^  I*m  grown  weary  of  this  tedious  hoping; 
We\^  in  a  barren  desert  strayM  lob  long. 
PoU  Yet  may  relief  be  uneipected  found, 
And  lovers  sweet  manna  coTer  all  the  field. 
Met  ye  to-day?        '  ^ 

Cos,  No;  she  has  still  avoided  me: 
I  wish  rd  never  meddled  with  the  matter; 
And  would  enjoin  thee,  Polydore — 
•     Pol  To  what? 

Cos*  To  leave  Inis  peevish  beauty  to  herself. 
Pol,  What,  quit  my  love?  as  soon  i'd  quit 

my  po»t 
In  fiffht,  and  like  a  coward  run  away. 
No,  by  my  stars,   Fll  chase  her  till  slie  yields 
To  nie,  or  meets  her  rescue  in  another. 

Ccu,  But  I  have  wondrous  reasons  on  my  side, 
That  would  persuade  thee,  were  they  known. 

Pok  Then  speak  'em: 
What  arc  they  ?  Came  ye  to  her  window  here 
To  learn  'em  now  ?  Caslalio,  have  a  care ; 
Use  honest  dealing  with  a  friend  and  brother. 
Believe  me,  I'm  not  with  my  love  so  blinded, 
But  can  discern  your  purpose  to  abuse  me: 
Quit  your  pretences  to  her. 
You  say  you  ve  reasons:  why  are  they  coocealM? 
Cos,  To-morrow  i  may  tell  you. 
Pol,  Why  not  now? 
Cos,  It  is  a  matter  of  such  consequence. 
As  I  must  well  consult  ere  I  revcah 
But  pr'ythee  cease  to  think  I  would  abuse  thee, 
Till  more  be  known. 

PoU  W^hen  you,  Castalio,  cease 
To  meet  Monimia  unknown  to  me. 
And  then  deny  it  slavishly,  Til  cease 
To  think  Castalio  faithless  to  his  friend. 
Did  I  not  see  you  part  this  very  moment? 
Cas,  It  seems  you've  watch'd  me  then? 
Pol,  I  scorn  the  office. 
Ccts,  Pr'ythee  avoid  a  thing  thou  may'st  repent. 
Pol,  That  is,  henceforward  making  leagues 

with  you. 
Co*.  Nay,  ifye're  an^ry,  Polydore,  good  night 

\ExiL 
Pol,  Godd  night,  Castalio,  ifye're  in  such  naste. 
lie  little  thinks Tve  overheard  th'  appointment: 
But  to  his  chamber's  gone  to  wait  awhile. 
Then  come  and  take  possession  of  my  love. 
This  is  the  utmost  point  of  all  my  hopes ; 
Or  now  she  must,  or  never  can  oe  mine. 


Oh,  for  a  means  now  how  to  counterplot, 

And  disappoint  this  happy  elder  brother ! 

In  every  thing  we  do  or  undertake, 

lie  soars  above  me,  mount  what  height  I  can. 

And  keeps  the  start  he  got  of  me  in  birth. 

Cordelio; 

Re-enUr  Page, 

Page.  My  lord! 

Pol,  Come  hither,  boy! 
Thou  hast  a  pretty,  forward,  lying  face. 
And  may'st  in  time  expect  preferment  Canst  thou 
Preteno  to  secresy,  cajole  and  flatter 
Thy  master's  follies,  and  assist  his  pleasures  ? 

Page^  My  lord,  I  could  do  any  thing  for  you, 
And  ever  be  a  very  faithful  boy. 


Command,  whateWs  your  pleasure  111  obsctre ; 
Be  it  to  run,  or  watch,  or  to  convey 
A  letter  to  a  beadteous  lady's  bosom; 
At  least,  I  am  not  dull,  and  soon  should  learn. 
PoL  *Tis   pity  then   thou   shouldst   not   be 

employ'd. 
Go  tb  my  brother,  he's  in  his  chamber  now, 
Undressing,  and  preparing  for  his  rest; 
Find  out  some  means  to  keep  him  up  awhile : 
Tell  him  a  pretty  story,  that  may  please 
His  ear;  invent  a  tale,  no  matter  what: 
If  he  should  ask  of  me,  tell  him  I'm  gone 
To  bed,  and  sent  you  thereto  know  his  pleasure, 
Whether  he'll  hunt  to-niorrow. 
But  do  not  leave  him  till  he's  in  his  bed; 
Or  if  he  chance  to  walk  again  this  way. 
Follow,  and  do  not  quit  him,  but  seem  fond 
To  do  him  little  offices  of  service. 
Perhaps  at  last  it  may  offend  him ;  then 
Retire,'  and  wait  till  1  come  in.     Away; 
Succeed  in  this,  and  be  employ'd  again. 

Page,  Doubt   not,   my  lord :   he  has   been 

always  kind 
To  me;  would  often  set  me  on  his  knee, 
Then  give  me  sweetmeats ,  call  me  pretty  boy, 
And  ask  me  what  the  maids  talk'd  ot  at  nights. 

PoL  Run  quickly  then,  and  prosp'rous   h« 

thy  wishes         {Exit  Page. 
Here  I'm  alone,  and  fit  for  mischief. 
I  heard  the  si^n  she  order'd  him  to  give. 
'' J  ust  three  soft  strokes  against  the  chamber  door ; 
But  speak  not  the  least  word,  for  if  you  should, 
It's  surely  heard,  and  we  are  both  betray'd.'* 
Blest  heav'ns,  assist  me  but  in  this  dear  lioury 
And  my  kind  stars  be  but  propitious  now. 
Dispose  of  me  hereafler  as  you  please. 
Monimia!  Monimia!  [Gioes  the  Sign. 

Flo,  {At  the  fTindowl  Who's  there  ? 

J^ol  Tis  I. 

Flo,  My  lord  Castalio? 

Pol,  The  same. 
How  does  my  love,  my  dear  Monimia? 

Flo,  Oh ! 
She  wonders  much  at  your  unkind  delay ; 
You've  staid  so  long,  that  at  each  little  noise 
The  wind  but  makes,  she  asks  if  you  are  coming. 

Pol,  Tell  her  I'm  here,  and  let  the  door  be 

open'd.  [Florella  tmthdroivs. 
Now  boast,  CastaKo.  triumph  now,  and  tell 
Thyself  strange  stones  of  a  promis'd  bliss ! 

{Exit  into  the  House, 


*  

Re-enter  Castalio  and  Page. 

Page,  Indeed,  my  lord,  'twill   be   a  lovely 

morning : 
Pray  let  us  hunt. 

Cas,  Go,  you're  an  idle  prattler: 
I'll  stay  at  home  to-morrow ;  if  your  lord 
Thinks  fit,  he  may  command  my  hounds.  Go, 

leave  me; 
I  must  to  bed. 

Page,  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 
If  you  think  fit,  ana  sing  you  to  repose. 

Cas,  No,  my  kind  boy. 
Good  night:  commend  me  to  my  brother. 

Page,  Oh! 
You  never  heard  the  last  new  song  I  learn'd ; 
it  is  the  finest,  prettiest  song  indeed, 
Of  my  lord  and   nty  lady,  you   know  who, 

that  were  caught 
Together,  you  know  where.   My  lord,  indeed 

it  is. 


[Act  IV.  ScKiTB  1.] 

Cos,  Too^  must  be  wkippM,  youoAster^  if  jou 
get  such  songs  as  lAose  are. 
Wliat  means  this  oo j*s  impertineoce  to-night? 

{Aside, 
Page.  Why,  what  must  I  sing,   pray,   my 

dear  lord? 
Cos.  Psalms,  child,  psalms. 
Puge.  O  dear  me!   boys  that  go  to  school 
learn  psalms; 
But  pages,  that  are  better  bred,  sing  lampoons. 

Cos,  Well,  leave  me;  Fm  weary. 
,  Page,  Indeed,  my  lord,  1  canH  abide  to  leave 

you. 
Com,  Why,  wert  thoii  instructed  to  attend  me  ? 
Page,  No,  no,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  was  not. 
But  1  know  what  I  know. 
Cat,  W^hat  dost  thou  know  ?— *Sdeath !  what 
can  all  this  mean  ?        [Aside, 
Page,  Oh!  I  know  who  loves  somebody. 
Cas,  W^hat*s  that  to  me,  boy  ? 
Page,  Nay,.  I  know  who  loves  you  too. 
Cas,  That*s  a  wonder!  pry^thee  tell  it  me. 
Pa^e,  Tis — 'lis — I  know  who — hut  will 
Tm  give  me  the  horse,  then  ?     . 
Cat,  I  will,  my  child. 

Page,   li  is  my  lady   Monimia,  look  you; 

int  don't  you  tell  her  1  told  you :   sbe'U  give 

m  10  more  playthings  then.    1  beard  her  say 

10^  as  she  lay  abed,  man. 

Cas,  Talk'd  she    of  me  when  in  her  bed, 

Cordelio  ? 
Page,  Yes;  and  1  sung  her  the   song  you 
Bade  too ;  and  she  did  so  sigh,  and  look  with 
W  eyes! 

Cos.  Hark!   what's  that  noise? 
Take  this;  be  gone,  and  leave  me. 
Toa  knave,  you  little  flatterer,  get  you  gone. 

[ExU  Page, 
Sordj  it  was  a  noise,  hist! — only  fancy; 
For  all  is  husb'd,  as  nature  were  retired. 
^  now,  that  ^ided  by  my  love,  I  go 
To  take  possession  of  Monimia's  arras. 
Sore  Polydore's  by  thb  time  gone  to  bed. 

\Knocks, 
Sbe  hears  me  not;  sure  she  already  sleeps! 
fler  wTshes  could  not  brook  so  long  delay. 
And  her  poor  heart  has  beat  itself  to  rest. 

{Knocks, 
Once  more  — 

Flo,  [At  ihe  yFindow\  VVho's  there, 
Tkat  comes  thus  rudely  to  disturb  our  rest? 
Cas,  Tis  I. 

Plo,  Who  are  you?  what's  your  name? 
Cas,  Suppose  the  lord  Castalio. 
Plo,  I  know  you  not. 
Tbe  lord  Castabo  has  no  business  here. 

Cas*  Ha!  have  a  care!  what  can  this  mean? 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  charge  thee,  to  Monimia  fly : 
TcB  her  I'm  here,  and  wait  upon  my  doom. 
Pk>,  Whoe'er  you  are,  you  may  repent  this 

outrage: 
Mjr  lady  most  not  be  aisturb'd.     Good  night ! 
Cog,  She  must!  tell  her  she  shall !  go,  I'm 
in  haste, 
And  bring  her  tidings  from  the  state  of  love. 
P\o,  Sure  the  man's  mad! 
Cos.  Or  this  will  make  me  so. 
Obey  me,  or,  by  all  the  wrongs  I  sufler, 
ni  scale  the  window  and  come  in  by  force, 
l^lbe  sad  conseouence  be  what  it  will! 
His  anainre's  trifling  ibUy  makes  me  mad! 
^^  ytf  4ady^s  answer  is,  you  may  depart 
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She  says  she  knows  you;  you  are  Polydore, 
Sent  \yf  Castalio,  as  you  were  to-day, 
T*  affront  and  do  her  violence  again. 

Cfts,  rU  not  believe't.    , 

Flo,  You  may,  sir. 

Cets,  Curses  blast  thee! 

Flo,  W^ell,  'lis  a  fine  cool  ev'ning!  and  I  hope 
May  cure  the  raging  fever  in  your  blood! 
Good  night. 

Cas.  And  farewell  all  that's  just  in  woman ! 
This  is  contriv'd,  a  study'd  trick,  to  abuse 
My  easy  nature, ^ and- torment  my  mind! 
Tis  impudence  to  think  raj  souf  will  bear  it ! 
Let  but  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  come. 
And  try.  if  all  thy  arts  appease  my  wrong; 
Till  when,  be  this  detested  place  my  bea; 

[Lies  down. 
Where  I  will  ruminate  on  woman^s  ills. 
Laugh  at  myself,  and  curse  th'  inconstant  sex. 
Faithless  Monimia!  O  Mqnimia! 

Enter  Ernesto. 

Ern,  Either 
My  sense  has  been  deluded,  or  this  way 
I  heard  the  sound  of  sorrow ;  'tis  late   night. 
And  none,  whose  mind^s  at  peace,  would  wander 

now. 

Cas,  WhoS  there? 

jEr/i.  Castalio ! — My  lord,  why  in  this  posture, 
Slretch'd  on  the   ground?   your  honest,  true 

Old  servant. 
Your  poor  Ernesto,  cannot  see*  you  thus. 
Rise,  1  beseech  you. 

Cas.  Oh,  leave  me  to  my  folly. 

Em.  I  can't  leave  you. 
And  not  the  reason  know  of  your  disorders. 
Remember  how,  when  young,  I  in  my  arms 
Have  often  borne  yoii,   pleas'-d  you  in  your 

pleasures. 
And  sought  an  early  share  in  your  affection. 
Do  not  discard  me  now,  but  let  roe  serve  you. 

Cas,  Thou  canst  not  serve  me. 

Em,  Why? 

C<MS,  Because  my  thoughts 
Are  full  of  woman;    thou,   poor   wretch,  art 

past  them. 

Em,  I  hate  the  sex. 

Cas,  Then  I'm  thy  friend,  Ernesto!  [Rises, 
rd  leave  the  world  for  him  that  hates  a  woman ! 
W^oroan,  the  fountain  of  all  human  frailty ! 
W^hat  mighty  ills  have  not  been  done  by  woman? 
W^ho  was't  belray'd  the  capitol  ?  A  woman ! 
Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world?  A  woman! 
Who  was  the  cause  of  a  long  ten  years  war. 
And  laid  at  last  old  Troy  in  ashes?  W^oman! 
Destructive,  damnable,  deceitful  woman! 
Woman,  to  man  first  as  a  blessing  given; 
When  innocence  and  love  were  in  their  prime, 
Happy  awhile  in  Paradise  they  lay; 
But  quickly  woman  long'd  to  go  astray : 
Soine  foolish  new  adventure  needs  must  prove, 
And  the  first  devil  she  saw,  she  chang'd  her  love : 
To  his  temptations  lewdly  she  indin'd 
Her  soul,  and  for  9n  apple  damn*d  mankind. 

[ExeunU 

ACTIV. 

ScENB  L — A  Chamber, 

Enter  Castauo. 

Cas.  Wish'd  n^oming's  come!    And  now 

UDon  the  pbins. 
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And  distant  mountaint,  "wiicre  they  feed  tbetr 

flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts, 
And  with  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-born  day. 
There*s  no  condition  sure  so  cursM  as  mine — 
Moaimia!  O  Monimia! 

Enter  Monimia  and  Florslla. 

Mon»  I  come! 
I  fly  to  my  adorM  Castalio*s  arms, 
My  wishes'  lord.    May  every  mom  begin 
{ike  this:  and,  with  our  days,  our  loves  renew! 

Cas,  Oh  — 

Mon.  Art  thou  not  well,  Castalio?  Come  lean 
Upon  my  breast,  and  tell  me  where's  thy  pain. 

Cos,  ^Tis  here — 'tis  in  my  head>-'tis  in  my 

heart — 
Tis  every  where:  it  rages  like  a  madness. 
And  I  most  wonder  how  my  reason  holds. 
No  more,  Monimia,  of  your  tti^s  arts: 
They're  usele'ss  all — I'm  not  that  pliant  tool;  . 
I  know  my  charter  better — I  am  man, 
Obstinate  man,  and  wiU  not  be  enslav'd  ! 

Mon,   You  shall  not  fear^t;  indeed  my  na- 
ture's easy: 
ni  ever  live  your  most  obedient  wife  I 
Nor  ever  any  privilege  pretend 
Beyond  your  will;  for  thiat  shall  be  mylaw; — 
Indeed  I  will  not. 

Cas,  Nay,  you  shall  not,  madam; 
By  yon  bright  heaven,  you  shall  not :  ^11  the  day 
rll  play  the  tyrant,  and  at  nig^t  forsake  thee; 
Nay,  if  Fve  any  loo,  thou  shaft  be  made 
Subservient  to  ■  all  my  looser  pleasures ; 
For  thou  hast  wrbng'd  Castauo. . 

Mon,  Oh, kill  me  here,  or  tell  me  my  offence! 
m  never  quit  you  else ;  but  on  these  knees, . 
Thus  follow  you  all  day,  till  they're  worn  bare, 
And  hang  upon  you  like  a  drowning  creature. 
Castalio !  — 

Cas.  Away! — Last  night!  last  night! — 

Mon*  It  was  our  weading  night. 

Cas.  No  more! — Forget  it! 

Mon,  "Why!  do  yoi»  then  repent? 

Cas,  I  do. 

Mon.  O  heaven! 
And  will  you  leave  me  thus?  —  Help!  help! 

Florella! 
[Castalio  drtigs  her  to  the  Door, 
breaks  from  her,  and  exit. 
Help  me  to  hold  this  yet  lov'd,  cruel  man ! .    . 
Castalio! — Oh!  how  often  has  he  sworn, 
Nalare  should  change — the  sun  and  stars  grow 

Ere  he  would  falsify  his  vows  to  me ! 
Make  haste,  confusion,  then !  San,  lose  thy  light ! 
And  start,  drop  deaB  with  sorrow  to  the  earth. 
For  my  Castalio*s  fabe! 
False  as  the  wind,  the  waters,  or  the  weather! 
Cruel  as  timers  o'er  their  trembling  prey! 
I  feel  him  in  ray  breast;  he  tears  my  heart, 
And  at  each  sigh  he  drinks  the  gushing  blood ! 
Must  I  be  long  in  pain? 

Enter  Cbamont. 

Chanu  In  tears,  Monimia! 

Mon,  Whoe'er  thou  ^rt, 
Leave  me  alone  to  my  belovM  despair! 

Chanu  Lift  up  thy  eyes,  and  see  who  comes 

to  cheer  thee! 
Tet!  rae  the  story  of  thy  wrongs,  and  then 
See  if  my  f  onl  Km  res^  till  thou  hast  justice. 


Mon.  Mr  brother! 

Chanu  les,  Monimia,  if  thou  think'st 
That  I  deserve  the  name,  I  am  thy  brother. 
Mon.  O  Castalio! 
Cham.  Ha! 


Name  me  that  name  again ! .  my  soul's  on  fire 

ill!  —  There's   meaning  In  that 
name:  — 


Till  I  know    all! 


I  know  he  is  thy  husband ;  therefore  trust  me 
With  all  the  following  truth. 

Mon,  Indeed,  Cbamont,  ^ 

There's  nothing  in  it  but  the  fault  of  nature; 
I'm  often  thus  seix'd  suddenly  with  grief, 
I  know  not  why. 

Cham,  You  use  me  ill,  Monimia; 
And  I  might  think,  with  justice,  most  severely 
Of  this  unfaithful  dealing  with  your  brother. 

Mon,  Truly  I'm  not  to  blame.  Suppose  I'm 

fond. 
And  grieve  for  what  as  much  may  please  another? 
Should  1  upbraid  the  dearest  friend  on  earth 
For  the  first  fault?    You    would   not   do  so, 

would  you  ?      4  * 

Cham,  Not  if  Fd  cause  to  think  it  was  a  friend. 

Mon,  Why  do  you  then  call  this  unfaithful 

dealing? 
i  ne'er  conceal'd  my  soul  from  you  before: 
Bear  with  me  now,  and  search   my   wounds 

no  further; 
For  every  brobing  pains  Ihe  to  the  heart. 

Charru   'Tis    sign. there's  danger  in't,   and 

must  be  prob'dlT 
Where's  your  new  husband  ?  Still  that  thooght 

disturbs  you — 
What !  only  answer  me  with  tears  ? — Castalio ! — 
Nay,  now  they  stream:  — 
Cruel,  unkind  Castalio! — Is't  not  so? 

Mon,  I  cannot  speak; — grief  flows   so  fast 

upon  me. 
It  chokes,  and  will  not  let  me  tell  the  cause. 
Oh!  — 

Chanu  My  Monimia !  to  my  soul  thou*rt  dear 
As  honour  to  my  name! 

Why  wilt  thou  not  repose  within    ray   breast 
The  anguish  that  torments  thee  ? 

Mon,  Oh!  I  dare  not  [confide 

Chain,  I  have  no  friend  but  thee.  VVe  must 
In  one  another. — Two  Unhappy  orphans, 
Alas,  we  are!  and  when  I  see  thee  grieve, 
Metbinks  it  is  a  part  of  me  that  sufiers. 

Mon.  Could  you  be  secret? 

Charru  Secret  as  the  grave. 

Mon,  But  when  IVe  told  you,  will  you  keep 

your  fury 
Within  its  bounds  ?  Will  yon  not  do  some  rash 
And  horrid  mischief?  For  indeed,  Chamonl, ' 
You  would  not  think  how  hardly  I've  been  us'd 
From  a  dear  friend— from  one  tnat  Imu  my  soul 
A  slavCf  and  therefore  treats  it  like  a  ^rant. 

Chanu  I  will  be   calm.  -^  But  hae  Caetalio 

wrong'd  thee? 
Has  he  already  wasted  all  his  love  ? 
W^hat  has  he    done?  —  quickly!  Oat   Vm  all 

trembling 
With  expectation  of  a  hoirid  talc! 

Mon,  Oh!  could  you  think  it? 

Chanu  W^hat? 

Mon,  I  fear  he'll  kiH  me  ( 

Chanu  Ha! 

Mon.  Indeed  I  do :  he's  strangely  cruel  to  me ; 
Which,  if  it  last,  Pm  sure  must  break  mj  hmixU 

Chanu  What  has  he  done? 
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Man,  MtMt  barbirously  u^M  me. 
Jisl  as  we  met,  and  I,  with  open  atfinik 
Ran  to  embrace  the  lord  of  all  mj  wishes, 
Ok  then  — 

Cbmm,  Go  on! 

Mom.  He  threw  me  from  his  breast, 
Ukt  a  detested  sin. 

Ckam,  How! 

Mon.  As  I  hung  too 
Upon  his  knees,  and  heg^*d  to  know  the  can^e, 
file  th^r^d  rae,  like  a  slave,  upon  the  earth, 
And  bMlno  pky  on  mj  cries. 

Cham.  How!  did  he 
Oask  thee  disdainfully  away,  with  acorn? 

Mon.  He  did.  ' 

Cbmm.  What!  throw  thee  lirom  him? 

ifo^.  Yes,  indeed  he  did ! 

Cham,  So  may  this  arm 
Throw  him  to  th*  earth,  like  a  dead  doc  despised, 
lawencit  and  leprosy,  blindness  and  lunacy, 
Pofcrtjr,  shame,  pride,  and  the  name  of  villain, 
lidit  on  me,  if,  Castalio,  I  forgive  thee! 

Jfoii.  Nay,  now,  Chamont,  art  thou  unkind 
as  he  isl 
Didit  thou  Qol  promise  me  thou  wouldst  be 

caJm? 
Keep  mv  disgrace  conceaTd  ? 
Ahi,  I  loTe  turn  still ;  and  though  I  neVr 
Chip  him  again  within  these  longing  arms, 
Td  bless  bim,  bless  him,  gods,  wherever  he  goes ! 

Enter  AcASTO. 

Jem,  Sure  some  ill  fate  is  towards  me;  in 
my  bouse  . 
I  only  meet  writh  oddness  and  disorder. 
Jost  this  very  moment 
I  ad  Castalio  too—- 

Cham,  Then  you  met  a  villain. 

Jeas,R^i 

Cham,  Yesy  a  villain! 

Jeas,  Have  a  care,  young  soldier, 
Hsw  tho«*rt  too  busy  with  Acasto*s  i^me.  ^ 
I  kare  a  sword,  ray  arm*s  good  old  acquaint* 

aoce: — 
VlOain  to  thee. 

Cham,  Curse  on  thy  scandalous  age, 
Wkicfa  hinders  roe  to  rush  upon  thy  throat, 
Aad  tear  the  root  .up  of  that  cursed  bramble! 

Jeas,  Ungrateful  ruDQan!  sure  my  good  old 
friend 
Wasne*ertby  father!  Nothing  oChim^s  in  thee! 
Wkal  have  I  done,  in  my  unhappy  age, 
To'be  thus  u^?  f  scorn  to  upbraid  thee,  boy! 
Bat  1  could  put  thee  in  remembrance  — 

Cham,  Do. 

<icMS.  I  acorn  it. 

dona.  No,  f  II  calmly  hear  the  story ; 
^  I  would  £iin  know  alJ,  to  see  which  scale 
^^^ighs  most — Ha !  is  not  that  good  old  Acasto  ? 
^^^Hiat  k&fit  I  done  ? — Can  you  forai ve  this  folly  ? 

Jeas,  Why  dost  thou  ask  it  ? 

Cham,  Twas  the  rude  overflowing 
Of  too  much  passion — Pray,  my  lord,  forgive 

me.  [^Kneels, 

X      Aea$,  Mock  roe  not,  youth!  I  can  revenge 

a  wrong. 

Qiam,  I  know  it  well — but  for  this  thought 
of  mine, 
ntj  a  madman^sfrenxy,  and  forget  it 

^cos.  I  will;  but  henceforth  prVthee  be  more 

kind..  \Bak€9Mm, 

^^^^knce  c«ma  tU  «aiuie? 


Cham,  Indeed  l*ve  been  to  blame; 
For  you've  been  my  father — #         . 
YouVe  been  her  father  too. 

{Takes  Monimia  bjr  the  Hand, 
Acas,  Forbear  the  prologue. 
And  let  me  know  the  substance  of  thy  tale. 

CJtam,  You  took  her  up,  a  lilUe  tender  flower, 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  neit  frost 
Had  nipp'd;  and  with  a  careful,  loving  hand, 
Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 
Where  the  sun  always  sbrnes:  there  long  she 

floyrisb'd ; 
Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the*  eye; 
Till  at  the  last  a  criiel  spoiler  came. 
Cropped  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness^ 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

Actts.  You  talk  to  me  fn  parables,  Chamont: 
You  may  have  known  that  1  m  no  wordy  man. 
Fine  ftpeechesare  the  instruments  of  knav^ 
Or  (bols,  that  use  them  when  they  want  good 

seme:  ^ 

But  honesty 

Needs  no  disguise  pr  ornament    Be  plain. 
Cham,  Your  son — 

Acas.  Fve  two  ;■  and  both,  I  hope,  have  honour. 
Cham,  I  hope  so  too ;  but— 
Acas,  Speak. 

Cham,  I  must  inform  you, 
Once  more,  Castalio — 
Acas,  SMII  Castalio  1' 
Cham,  Yes; 
Your  son  Castalio  has  wrong'd  Monimia! 
Acas,  Ha!  wrona^d  her? 
Cham,  Marry^d  ber. 
Acas,  I'm  sorry  for't 
Cham.  Why  sorry? 
By  yon  blest  heaven,  there's  not  a  lord 
But  might  be  proud  to  take  her  to  his  heart 
Acas,  ril  not  deny't 
Cham,  You  dare  not;  by  the  gods, 
You  dare  not    AH  your  family  combined 
In  one  damn'd  falsehood^  to  outdo  Castalio^ 
Dare  not  deny't 
Acas,  How  has  Castalio  wrong'd  her? 
Cham,  Ask  that'  of  him.    I  say  my  sister*! 

wrong'd: 
Monimia,  my  sister,  born  as  high 
And  noble  as  Castalio. — ^Do  her  justice, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  VW  lay  a  scene  of  blood 
^ihall  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  nature, 
ril  do't — Hark  you,  my  lord,  your  son  Castalio, 
Take  him  to  your  closet,  and  there  teach  him 

manners. 
Acas,  You  shall  have  justice.  • 

Cham,  Nay,  I.  will  have  justice  I 
Who'll  sleep  in  safety  that  has  done  me  vrron^ 
My  lord,  1*11  not  disturb  you  to  repeat 
The  cause  of  this;  I  beff  you  (to  preserve 
Your  houseV  honour)  ask  it  of  C^siaUa.  {Sxi$^ 

Acas,  Farewell,  proud  boy. — 
Monimia ! 
Mon,  My  lord. 
Acas,  You  are  my  daughter. 
Mon,  I  am,  my  lord,  it  you'll  vouchsafe  to 

own  roe. 
Acas,   When   you'll  complain   to   me,   FU 

prove  a  iatner.  XExit* 

Mon,  Now  I'm  undone  for  ever!  Who  on 

earth 
Is  there  so  wretched  at  Monimia? 
First  by  Castalio  cruellr  forsaken ; 
I've  lost  Acasto  now;   nis  partiqg  firowos 
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May  well  inslmct  me  raM  is  in  his  heart 
I  shall  he  *next  abandon^  to  my  fortune, 
Thrust  out,  a  naked  wand*rer  to  the  world, 
And  branded  for  the  mischieTOUs  Monimia! 
What  •^vill  become  of  me?  My  cruej  brother 
Is  framing  mischiefs  too,  for  aught  I  know. 
That  may  produce  bloodshed  and  horrid  murder! 
I  would  not  be  the  cause  of  one  man^s  death, 
To  reign  the  empress  of  the  earth ;  nay,  more, 
rd  rather  lose  for  e^er  my  Ga^talio, 
My  dear,  unkind  Castalio:  J[Sits  iiotpn. 

Enier  PoLTDoax. 

PoL  Monimia  weeping!  \ 

1  come,  my  love,  to  kiss  all  sorrow  from  thee. 
What  mean  these  sighs,  and  why  thus  beats 

thy  heart  ? 

Mon,  Let  me  alone  to  sorrow;  *tis  a  cause 
None  e*er  shall  know ;  but  it  shall  with  me  die. 

PoL  Happy,  Monimia,  he  to  whom  these  sighs, 
These  tears,  and  all  these  languishings  are  paid ! 
I  know  your  heart  was  never  meant  for  me ; 
That  jewePs  for  an  elder  brother^s  price. 

Mon,  My  lord! 

PoL  Nay,  wonder  not;  last  night  I  heard 
His  oaths,  your  tows,  and  to  my  torment  saw 
Your  wild  embraces;    heard  the  appointment 

made; 
I  did,  Monimia,  and  I  cursM  the  sound. 
Wilt  thou  be  sworn,  my  love  ?  wilt  thou  be  ne*er 
Unkind  again? 

Mon,  Banish  such  fruitless  hopes! 
Have  you  sworn  constancy  to 'my  undoing? 
Will  you  be  ne*er  my  friend  again? 

PoU  What  means  my  love? 

Mon,  Away!  what  meant  my  lord 
Last  night? 

Pol,  Is  that  a  question  now  to  be  demandeicl  ? 

Mqn,  Was  it  well  done 
1**  assault  my  lodging  at  the  dea,d  of  night, 
And  threaten  me  if  I  denVd  admittance — 
You  said  you  were  Castauo. 

PoU  By  those  eyes. 
It  was  the  same:  1  spent  my  time  much  better. 

Mon,  Ha! — hare  a  care! 

PoL  Where  is  the  danger  near  me? 

Mon,   I  fear  youVe  on  a  rock  will  wreck 

your  quiet. 
And  drown  your  soul  in  wretchedness  for  ever. 
A  thousand  horrid  thoughts  crowd  onmymem- 

Will  you  be  kind,  and  answer  me  6ne  question  ? 

PoL  l*d  trust  thee  with  my  life ;  on  that  soti 
*  bosom 

Breathe  out  the  choicest  secrets  of  my  heart, 
Till  I  had  nothing  in  it  left  but  love. 

Mon,  Nay,  111  conjure  you,  by  the  gods  and 

angeb. 
By  the  honour  of  your  name,  that*s  most  con- 

cem*d,    • 
To  tell  me,  Polydore^  and  tell  me  truly. 
Where  did  you  rest  last  night? 

PoL  Within  thy  arms. 

Mon.  Tis  done.  [Faints, 

PoL  She  faints! — no  help! — who  waits? — 

A  curse 
Upon  my  yanity,  that  could  not  keep 
Toe  secret  of  my  happiness  in  silence ! 
Confusion!  we  shall  ne  surprisM  anon; 
And  conseqnently  all  must  be  betrayM. 
Monimia! — she  breathes  I — M6nimii|!  . 

Mon,  Wtf^ 


Let  mischief  multiply!  let  every  hour 

Of  my  loath*d  life  3neld  me  increase  of  horror! 

O  let  the  sun,  to  these  nnhappy  eyes, 

Ne^er  shine  again,  but  be  eciipsM  for  ever! 

May  every  thmg  I  look  on  seem  a  prodigy, 

To  fill  my  soul  vrith  terrors,  till  I  quite 

Forget  1  ever  had  humanity. 

And  grow  a  curser  of  the  works  of  nature ! 

Pol  What  means  all  this? 

Mon,  O  Polydore!  if  all 
The  friendship  eVr  you  vow*d  to  ffood  Castalio 
Be  not  a  falsehood ;   if  you  erer  lov*d 
Your  brother,  youVe  undone  yourself  and  me. 

PoL  Which  way  can  ruin  reach  the  man 

thafs  rich. 
As  I  am,  in  possession  of  thy  sweetness  ? 

Mon.  Oh!  Tm  his  wife! 

PoL  What  says  Monimia?    • 

Mon.  I  am  Castalio*s  wife! 

PoL  His  marryM,  wedded  wife-? 

Mon,  Yesterday's  sun 
Saw  it  performed! 

PoL  My  brother's  wife? 

Mon.  As  surely  as  we  both 
Must  taste  of  misery,  that  guilt  is  thine. 

PoL  Ob!  thou  may'st  yet  be  happy! 

Mon.  Couldst  thou  be 
Happy,  with  such  a  weight  upon  thy  soul? 

PoL  It  may  be  yet  a  secret. — m  ffo  try 
To  reconcile  and  bring  Casblio  to  tnee! 
Whilst  from  the  world  I  take  myself  away, 
And  waste  my' life  in  penance  for  my  sin. 

Mon.  Then  thou  wouldst  more  undo  roe: 

heap  a  load 
Of  added  sins  upon  my  wretched  head ! 
Wouldst  thou  again  hareme  betray  thy  brother. 
And  bring   pollution  to  his    arms?  —  CursM 

thought ! 
Oh!  when  shall  I  be  mad  indeed!  [Exii, 

PoL  Then  thus  fll  go- 
Full  of  my  guilt,  distracted  where  to  roam: 
ni  find  some  place  where  adders  nest  in  winter. 
Loathsome  and  venomous ;  where  poisons  han^^ 
Like  gums  against  the  walls:  there  Fll  inhabit. 
And  live  up  to  the  height  of  desperation. 
Desire  shall  languish  like  a  withering  flower. 
Horrors  shall  fright  me  firom  those  pleasinff  harms. 
And   ni   no  more   be    caught  with    beauty*s 

charms.  [Exii, 

ACT  V. 

ScBNE  L—ji  Garden. 

Castauo    discovered  lying  on  the  Ground. 

Soft  Music, 
Cas,  See  where  the  deer  trot  after  one  another  : 
No  discontent  they  know ;  but  in  delightful 
W^ildness  and  freedom,  pleasant  springs,  fresh 

herbage. 
Calm  arbours,  lusty  health  and  innocence, 
Enjoy  their  portion : — if  they  see  a  man, 
How  will  they  turn  together  ail,  and  gase 
Upon  the  monster! 

Once  in  a  season  too  they  taste  of  love: 
Only  the  beast  of  reason  is  its  slave; 
Ana  in  that  folly  drudges  all  the  year. 

Enter  AcASTO. 

Acas,  Castalio!  Castalio! 
Cas,  Who's  there  . 
So  wretched  but  to  name  Castalio? 
Ac€U,  I  hope  my  message  may  succeed. 
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Cos.  My  &tker! 
Tb  joy  to  fee  jou,  Uumgfa  wlwre  torrow^s 

«iioiirisfa*d« 

Jcas.  Castalio,  you  must  go  along  with  me, 
And  see  Monhma. 

Cos.  Sure  my  lord  but  mocks  me: 
Go  see  Bionimia? 

Jcas.  I  saj,  no  more  dispute. 
Complaints  are   made  to   me  that  you  have 

w^roneM  ber. 

Cos.  Wbo  has  compiainM? 

Acas.  Her  brother  to  my  face   proclaimM 
her  wrong  d| 
Ab41  in  sndi  terms  theyVe  warmM  me. 

Cos*  What  terms?  Her  brother!  Hearen! 
Wkere  leamM  he  that? 
What,  does  she  send  her  hero  with  defiance? 
fie  durst  not  sure  aflront  you  ? 

Jcas.  No,  not  much: 
Bat- 
CBS.  Speak,  what  said  he? 

^cos.  That  thou  wert  a  villain: 
Methinks  I  would  not  have  thee  thought  a  Tillain. 

Cos,  Shame  on  the  iU-manner*d  brute! 
.  Tov  age  se^curM  him ;  he  durst  not  else  haye  said 

Acas,  By  my  sword, 
1  wodd  not  see  thee  wrong*d,  and  bear  it  vilely : 
lloBgh  I  have  passM  my*  word  she  shall  hare 

justice. 

Cos.  Justice!  to  give  her  justice  would  un- 
do her. 
Tkiiik  yon  this  solitude^  I  now  hare  chosen, 
WishM  do  ha^e  grown  one  piece 
With  this  cold  clay,  and  all  without  a  cause? 

JBnier  ChaIhont. 

Cham,  Where  is  the  hero,  famous  and  re- 
nowned 
For  wronging  innocence,  and, breaking  tows; 
Whose  mighty  spirit,  ^nd  whose  stubborn  heart. 
No  woman  can  appease,  nor  man  provoke? 

dtas,  I  gtiess,  Chamont,  you  come  to  seek 

Castalio? 

Cbam.  I  come  to  seek  the  husbaiid  ofMonimia. 

Cos.  The  .slave  is  here. 

C^am,  I  tliougbt  ere  now  to  have  found  you 
Atoning  for  ihe  ills  youVe  done  Chamont: 
For  you  have  wrong  d  the  dearest  part  of  him. 
Monmia,  young  lord,  weeps  in  this  heart; 
And  all  the  tears  thy  injuries  have  drawn 
From  her  poor  eyes,  are  drops  of  blood  £rom 

nence. 

Cos,  Then  you  are  Chamont? 

Cham.  Yes,  and  I  hope  no  stranger 
To  great  Castalio. 

Cos.  Fve  heard  of  such  a  man. 
That  has  been  very  busy  with  my  hondur. 
1  own  Fra  much  indebted  to  you,  sir. 
And  here  return  the  villain  back  again 
YoQ  sent  me  by  my  father. 

Cham.  Thus  TU  thank  you.  TDratiPS. 

Acas.  By  this  good  sword,  who  firat  pre- 
sumes to  violence, 
Makes  me  his  foe.     \J)ra«f8  and  inierposes. 

Cos.  Sir,  in  my  younger  years  witn  care 

you  taught  me 
That  brave  revenge  was  due  to  InjurM  honour: 
Oppose  not  then  the  justice  of  my  sword, 
M  you  should  make  me  jealous  of  your  love. 

Cham.  Into  thy  father^s  arms  thou  fly*st  for 
safety 
Because  thou  knovr^st  that  place  »  sanctifyM 


With  the  remembrance  of  an  iuicient  friendship. 

Com,  I  am  a  villain,  if  I  will  not  seek  thee, 
TiU  I  may  be  reveng*d  for  all  the  wrongs 
Done  me  by  that  ungrateful  fair  thou  plead^st  for.> 

Cham,  ohe  wrong*d  thee?    By  the  fury  in 

my  heart. 
Thy  father^s  honours  not  above  Monimia^s; 
Nor  was  thy  mother*s  truth  and  virtue  fairer. 

Acas.  Boy,  don*t  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
With  thy  capricious  follies;  the  remembrance 
Of  the  lov*d  creature  that  once  fillM  these  arms—  . 

Cham.  Has  not  been  wronged. 

Cas.  It  shall  not 

Cham.  No,  nor  shall 
Monimia,  thoueh  a  helpless  orphan,  destitute 
Of  friends  and  fortune,  though  th*  unhappy  sister 
Of  poor  Chamont,  whose  sword  is  all  his  portion, 
B*  oppress^  by  thee,  thou  proud,   imperious 

traitor! 

Cas.  Ha!  set  me  free. 

Cham.  Come  both. 

Cas.  Sir,  if  youM  have  me  think  you  did 

not  take 
This  opportunity  to  show  your  vanity, 
Let's  meet  some  other  time,  when  by  ourselves 
We  faiHy  may  dispute  our  wrongs  together. 

Cham.  Till  then  I  am  CastaIio*sfnend.  \ExiL 

Acas.   Would  Pd   been   absent  when   this 

boistVous  brave 
Came  to  disturb  thee  thus.  Tm  grievM  I  hind'erM 
Thy  just  resentment — But,  Monimia — 

Cos.  Damn  her!  , 

Acas.  DonU  curse  her. 

Cos.  Did  I? 

Acas.  Yes. 

Cas.  I'm  sorry  for^t. 

Ac€is.  Methinks,  if,  as  I  guess,    the  fault's 

but  small, 
It  might  be  pardon'd. 

Cas.  No. 

Acas.  What  has  she  done? 

Cas.  lliat  she's  my  vrife,   may  heaven  and 

you  forgjve  me! 

Acas.  Be  reconcil'd  then. 

Cos.  No. 

Acas.  For  my  sake, 
Castalio,  and  the  quiet  of  my  age. 

Cas.   Why   will  you  urge  a  thing  my  na- 
ture starts  at? 

Acas.  Pr'ythee  forgive  her. 

C€ts.  Lightnings  first  shall  blast  me! 
I  tell  you,  were  she  prostrate  at  my  feet, 
Full  of  her  sex's  best  dissembled  sorrows. 
And'  all  that  wondrous  beauty  of  her  own,        » 
My  heart  might  break,  but  it  should  never  soflen. 

Acas.  Did  you  but  know  the  agonies  she  feels — 
She  flies  with  fury  over  all  the  house; 
Through  every  room  of  each  apartment,  trying, 
"  Where's  my  Castalio  ?  Give  me  my  Castalio !" 
Except  she  sees  you,  sure  she'll  grow  distracted ! 

Cas.  Ha !  wifl  she  ?  Does  she  name  Castalio  ? 
And  vrith  such  tenderness  ?  Conduct  me  quickly 
To  the  poor  lovely  mourner. 

Acas.  Then  wilt  thou  go  ?    Blessings  attend 

thy  purpose ! 

Cas.  I  cannot  hear  Monimia's  soiiPs  in  sadness, 
And  be  a  man:  my  heart  will  not  forget  her. 

Acas.  Delay  not  then;  but  haste  and  cheer 

thy  love. 

Cas.  Oh!    I  will  throw  my  impatient  arms 

about  her! 
In  her  sofl  bosom  sigh  my  soul  to  peace; 
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Till  Uirougli  the  pAtttiag  breaf  l  she  findf  the  way 
To  mould  my  heart,"  aod  make  it  what  she  will. 
Monlmia!  Oh!  [Exeunt. 

ScsNB  II. — A  Chamber. 

Enter  Monimia. 
Mon,  Stand  off,  and  give  me  t*oom; 
I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  found  Castalio, 
My  wish's  lord,  comely  as  the  rising  day. 
I  cannot  die  in  peace  till  I  have  seen  him. 

Enter  Cast  alio. 

Cos.  Who  talks  of  dying,  with  a  voice  so  sweet 
That  life*s  in  love  with  it? 

Mon.  Hark !  *tis  he  that  answers. 
Where  art  thou? 

Cos.  Here,  my  love. 

Mon.  No  nearer,  lest  I  yanish. 

Cos.  Have  I  been  in  a  dream  then  all  this  while? 
And  art  thou  but  the  shadow  of  Mofiimia? 
Why  dost  thou  fly  me  thus?     , 

mon.   Oh!    were   it  possible  that  we  could 

drown 
In  dark  oblivion  but  a  few  past  hours, 
We  might  he  happy. 

Ccts.  isU  then  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  humble  love,  like  mine,  im- 
plores thee? 
For  I  must  love  thee,  though  it  prove  my  ouin. 
ril  kneel  to  thee,  and  weep  a  flood  before  thee. 
Yet  prVthee,  tyrant,  break  not  quite  my  heart; 
But  when  my  task  of  penitence  is  done. 
Heap  it  again,  ^and  comfort  me  with  love. 

Mon.  If  I  am  dumb,  Castalio,  and  want  words 
To  pay  thee  back  this  mighty  tenderness. 
It  is  because  I  look  on  thee  with  horror, 
And  cannot  see  the  roan  I  have  so  wrong*d. 

Cos.  Thou  hast  not  wrongM  me. 

Mon.  Ah!  alas,  thou  talk^st 
Just  as  thy   poor   heart  thinks.     Have  not  I 

wrong*d  thee? 

Cos.  No. 

Mon.  Still  thou  wander*st  in  the  dark,  Castalio ; 
But  wilt,  e<:e  long,  stumble  on  horrid  danger. 

Coff.  My  better  angel,  then  do  thou  inform  me 
What  danger  threatens  me,  and  where  it  lies; 
Why  wert  thou  (pr*y  thee  smile,  and  tell  me  why). 
When  I  stood  wailing  underneath  the  window, 
Deaf  to  my  cries,  and  senseless  of  my  pains  ? 

Mon.  Eiid  I  not  beg  thee  to  forbear  inquiry? 
Read*st  thou  not  something  in  my  face,    that 

speaks 
Wonderful  change,  and  horror  from  within  me  ? 

CW.  If,  labVing  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
Thou  wouldst  do  any  thing  to  give  me  ease, 
Unfold  this  riddle  ere  my  thoughts  grow  wild. 
And  let  in  fears  of  ugly  form  upon  me. 

Mon.  My  heart  wont' let  me  speak  it;  hut 

remember, 
Monimia,  poor  Monimia,  tells  you  ^is: 
We  ne*er  must  meet  again — 

Cos.  NeVr  meet  again? 

Mon,  No,  never,  ■    • 

Co/.  Where's  the  power 
On  earth,  that  dares  not  look  like  thee,  and  say  so  ? 
Thou  art  my  heart's  inheritance;  I  servM^ 
A  long  and  faithful  slavery  for  thee; 
And   who  shall  rob  me  of  the  dcar-hovght 

blessing  ? 

Mon,  Time  will  clear  all;  hul  now  let  this 

content  you: 
*  Heaven  has  decreed,  and  thereibre  IVe  resolvV 


(With  torment  I  most  tell  it  thee,  Castalio), 
iLver  to  be  a  stranger  to  thy  lore. 
In  som^  far  distant  country  waste  my  life. 
And  from  this  day  to  see  thy  face  no  more. 
Ciu,  Why  tum*st  thou  from  me;  Fm  alone 

already. 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  heacfa, 
Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  complainiog, 
Vvhilst  afar  off  the  vessel  sails  away, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  soul's  embark'd; 
Wilt  thou  not  turn? — Oh!  could  those  eyes 

but  speak, 
I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  'em; 
They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  roe  Mill: 
Wih  thou  not  speak  ?  If  we  roust  part  for  ever. 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  tbink  upon, 
And  please  myself  withal,   whilst   my  heart's 

breaking. 
Mon.  Ah!  poor  Castalio!  [Exit 

Cos.   What  means  all  this  ?    Why  all  this 

stir  to  plague 
A  single  wretch  ?  If  but  your  word  can  shake 
This  world  to  atoms,  why  so  much  ado 
With  me?  think  me  hut  dead,  and  lay  me  so. 

Enter  Polyoore. 

Pol.  Ta  live,  and  live  a  torment  to  royselj^ 
VN^hat  dog  would   bear't,    that  knew  but  bis 

condition  ? 
We've  little   knowledge,   and    that  makes  us 

•  cowards, 

Because*  it  cannot  tell  us  what's  to  .come. 

Cos.  Who's  there? 

PoL  Why,  what  art  thou?         t 

Cos.  My  orothcr  Polydore? 

Pol.  My  name  is  Polydore. 

Cits.  Canst  thou  inform  me — 

Pol.  Of  what? 

Cos.  Of  my  Monimia  ? 

Pol,  No.     Good  day! 

Cas.  In  haste! 
Methinks  my  Polydore  appears  in  sadness. 

PoL  Indeed !  and  $6  to  me  does  my  Castalio. 

Cas.  Do  I? 

Pol.  Thou  dost 

Cos,  Alas,  I've  wondrous  reason! 
I'm  strangely  alter'd,  brother,  since  I  saw  thee. 

PoL  Why  ? 

Cas.  I'll  tell  thee,  Polydore :  I  would  repose 
Within' thy  friendly  bosom  all  my  follies; 
For  thou  wilt  pardon  'em,  because  they're  mine. 

Pol.  Be  not  too  credulous;  consider  first, 
Friends  may  be  false.  Is  there  no  friendship  false  ? 

Ceis.   Why  dost  thou   ask  me  that?    Does 

this  appear 
Like  a  false  friendship,  when,  with  open  arms 
And  itrearaing  eyes,  I  run  upon  thy  breast? 
Oh!  'tis  in  thee  alone  I  must  have  comfort!  • 

Pol.  I  fear,  Castalio,  I  have  none  to  give  thee. 

Cas.  Dost  thou  not  love  me  then? 

PoL  Oh,  more  than  life; 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  my  Castalio, 
Might   wrong  the  jdendship   we   had    vow'd 

together. 
Hast  thou  dealt  so  by  rae? 

Cas.  I  hope  I  have. 

PoL  Then  teli  me  why  this  moming ,  thk 

disorders 

Cas.  O  Polydore,  I  know  not  bow  to  teli  tkae; 
Shame  rises  in  my  fi^e,  and  interrupta 
The  story  of  my  tonffue. 

PoL  I  grieve,  my  friend 
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Knows  anv  thine  whidi  he's  asbani'd  to  teU  me. 

Cos.  OD,mu(£  too  ott  Oar  desdny  coatriVd 
To  plaffue  ns  both  with  one  unhappy  love ! 
Tkoo,  nke  a  iriend,  a  conttant,  gen'rous  friend, 
la  its  fint  pangs  didst  trust  me  with  thy  passion, 
Whilst  I  <tili  amoothM  my  pain  with  arailes 

before  thee, 
And  made  a  contract  I  ne*er  meant  to  keep. 

Pol.  How! 

Cos.  Slill  new  ways  I  studied  to  abuse  thee, 
Aid  kept  thee  as  a  stranger  to  my  passion^ 
T3I  yesterday  I  wedded  with  Monimia. 

Pol  Ah!  Castalio,  was  that. well  done? 

Cos,  No;  to  conceart  from  thee  was  much 
a  fault. 

Poi.  A  fault!  when  thou  hast  heard 
Tk  tale  111  tell,  what  wilt  thou  call  it  then? 

Cos,  How  my  heart  throbs! 

Pol  Fint,  for  thy  friendship,  traitor, 
I  caoceTt  tbns :  after  this  day  Vll  ncVr 
Hold  trust  or  converse  with  the  false  Castalio ! 
This  witness,  heaven. 

Cos.  What  will  my  fate  do  with  me? 
Pfe  lost  all  happiness,  and  know  not  why ! 
What  means  this,  brother? 

Pol  Perjur'd,  treach*rous  wretch, 
Farewell!  . 

Cm,  ril  be  thy  slave,  and  thou  shalt  use  mc 
Jflst  as  thou  wilt,  do  but  forgive  me. 

Pol  Never. 

Cat,  Oh!    think   a  little  what  thy  heaH  is 
doing : 
Boir»  from  our  infancy,  we  hand  in  hand 
Bate  trod  the  path  oflife  in  love  together. 
Ose  bed  has  held  usj  and  the  same  desires, 
lie  same  aversions,  shil  employM  our  thoughts. 
WlieneVr  bad  I  a  friend  that  was  not  Polydore*s 
Or  Polydore  a  foe  that  was  not  mine  f 
E*e&  in  the    womb   we   embracM;    and   wilt 

thou  now, 
For  the  first  fault,  abandon  and  forsake  me  ? 
lieave  me,  amidst  afflictions,  to  myself, 
Plang'd  in  the  ^ulf  of  grief,  and  none  to  help  me  ? 

Pol  Go  to  Monimia ;  in  her  arms  thou^t  find 
Repose;  she  has  the  art  of  healing  sorrows. 

Cos.  What  arts? 

Pol  Blind  wretch!    thou  husband?   there*s 

a  question! 
b  she  not  a — 

Cos.  What? 

Pol  Whore  ?   I  think  that  word  needs  no 

explaining; 

Cos.  Alas!    I  can  forgive  cVn  this  to  thee; 
B«t  let  me  tell  thee,  Polydore,  Tm  grieved 
To  find  thee  guilty  of  such  low  revenge, 
To  wrong  that  virtue  which  thon  eouldst  not  ruin. 

Pol  It  seems  I  lie  then! 

(ks.  Should  the  bravest  man 
Tkat  e*er  wore  conqVing  sword,   but  dare  to 

whisper 
What  thou  proclaim^st,  he  were  the  worst  of 

liars. 
%  friend  may  be  mistaken. 

Pol  Damn  the  evasion! 
Tbou  meanest  the  worst!  and  be^s  a  base4>om 

villain 
TWtsaidlUed! 

Cof.  A  base4>om  vHlain! 

Pol  Yes!  thou  never  earnest 
From  old  Acasto*s  fenif :  the  midwife  put 
A  cheat  upon  my  mother;  and,  inlteaa 
Of  a  trae  brolhcry  ia  th<  cradle  by  ma 


PlacM  some  coarse  peasant's  cub,  and  thou  art  he ! 
Cos,  Thou  art  my  brother  still. 
Pol  Thou  liest! 

Cas,  Nay,  then —  [jDraPVSo 

Yet  1  am  calm.  * 

Pol  A  coward's  always  so. 
Cos.  Ah! — ah! — that  stings  home!  Coward! 
Pol  A\-,  base-born  coward!  villain! 
Cos.  This  to   thy  heart,    then,    though  my 

mother  bore  thee! 
[Thejr  fight;  Poljdore  drops  his  Sword, 
and  runs  on  CasialiWs, 
PoL  Now  my  Castalio  is  again  my  friend. 
Cos*    What  have  1  done?   my  sword  is  in 

thy  breast. 
Pol  So  would  I  have  it  be,  thou  best  of  men. 
Thou 'kindest  brother,  and  thou  truest  friend! 
Cos.   Ye  godvl^  weVe  taught  that   all  your 

works  are  justice: 
YcVe  painted  merciful,  and  friends  to  innocence : 
If  so,  then  why  these  plagues  upon  iny  head  ? 
Pol   Blame  not  the  heavens,   His  Polydore 

has  wrongM  thee; 
I've  stained  thy  bed ;  thy  spotless  marriage  joys 
Have  been  polluted  by  thy  brother's  lust 
Cos.  By  thee? 

Pol  By  me,  last  night,  the  horrid  deed 
Was  done,    when   all  things   slept  liut  rage 

and  incest. 

Ciis.  Now,  where's  Monimia  ?  Oh ! 

« 

Enter  Monimia. 

Mon.  Vm  here!  who  calls  me? 
M^thought  I  heard  a  voice 
Sweet  as  the  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  mountkins. 
When  all  his  little  flock's  at  feed  before  him. 
But  what  means  this?  here's  blood! 

Cas,  Ay,  birother's  blood! 
Art  thou  prepared  for  everlasting  pains? 

Pol  On !  let  me  charge  thee,  by  th*  eternal 

justice. 
Hurt  not  her  tenaer  life! 

Cos.  Not  kill  her? 

Mon.  That  task  myself  have  finish'd :  I  shall  die 
Before  we  part:  i\e  drunk  a  healing  draught 
For  all  my  cares,  and  never  more  shall  wrong 

thee. 

Pol  Oh,  she's  innocent. 

Ccis,  Tell  me  that  story,  » 

And  thou  wilt  make  a  wretch  of  me  indeed. 

PoL  Hadst  thou,  Castalio, us'd  me  like  a  friend, 
This  ne'er  bad  faappen'd ;  hadst  thou  let  me  know 
Thy  marriage,  we  had  all  now  met  in  joy: 
But,  ignorant  of  that. 

Hearing  th*  appointment  made,  enrag'd  to  think 
Thou  hadst  undone  me  in  successful  love, 
I,  in  the  dark,  went  and  supply'd  thy  place; 
Whilst  all  the  night,  midst  our  triumphant  ioyS| 
The  trembling,  tender,  kind,  deceiv'd  Monimia, 
Embrac'd,  caress'd,  and  calPd  me  her  Castalio. 

[Dies. 

Mon,  Now,  my  Castalio,  the  most  dear  of  men. 

Wilt  thou  receive  pollution  to  thy  bosom, 

And  close  the  eyes  otone  that  has  betray'd  thee  ? 

Cos.   O,   Fm  the  unhappy  wretch,   whose 

cursed  fate 
Has  weigh'd  thee  down  into  destruction  with  him : 
Why  then  thus  kind  to  me! 
mon.   When  Fm  laid  low  rth''grave|   and 

quite  forgotten, 
May'st  thou  be  happy  in  a  lairer  bride!  * 

But  none  can  tver  love  thee  like  Monimia. 
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[Act  V. 


Wlien  I  am  dead,  as  presently  I  shall  be 

SFor  the.erim  tyrant  grasps  roy  he^rt  already), 
peak  wen  of  me :  ana  if  thou  find  ill  tongues 
Too  busy  with  my  fame,  don^t  hear  me  wrong'd ; 
*Twill  be  a  noble  justice  to  the  memory 
Of  a   poor  wretch,   once  honourM  with  thy 
f  love.  \pies> 

Enter  Chamont  and  AcASTO. 

Cham,    Gape,  earth,    and   swallow   me   to 

quick  destruction, 
If  I  forgive  your  bouse ! 
Yc've  overpowcr'd  me  now ! 
But,  hear  me,  heaven ! — Ah !  here*s  a  .scene  of 

death! 
My  sister,  my  Monimia,  breathless! — Now, 
Ye  powVs  above,  if  ye  have  justice,  strike! 
Strike  bolts  through  me,  and  through  the  cursM 

Castalio ! 
CiMS,  Stand  off!  thou  hot-brain*d,  boisterous, 

noisy  ruHian! 
And  leave  me  to  my  sorrows. 

Cham,  ^s  the  love 
I  bore  her  living,  I  will  neVr  forsake  her; 
But  here  remain  till  my  heart  burst  with  sobbing. 
Cos,  Vanish,  I  charge  thee  I  or — 

\DraiVS  a  Dagger. 
Cham,  Thou  canst  not  kill  me! 


More  sorrows  on  thy  aged  lather's  head! 
Tell  me,  I  beg  you,  tell  me  the  s^d  cauae 
Of  all  this  nun. 

Cas.  Thou,  unkind  Chamont, 
Unjustly  hast  pursuM  me  with  thy  hate, 
And  sought  the  life  of  him  that  never  vrrong*d 

thee : 
Now,  if  thou  wilt  embrace  a  noble  vengeance. 
Come  join  with  me,  and  curse — 

Cham.  What? 

Acas,  Have' patience. 

Cas,  Patience!  preach  it  to  the  winds, 
To  roaHng  seas,  or  raging  fires!  £ot  curs*d 
As  I  am  now,  *tts  this  must  give  me  patience: 
Thus  I  find  rest,  and  shall  complain  no  more. 

fSiabi  himself, 
^  I  I  bequeath : — 
Comfort  my  mourning  father — heal  his  griefs; 
\Aca8to  fcdnis  into  the  Arms  of  a  Servant, 
For  I  perceive  they  fall  with  weight  upon  him — • 
And,  for  Monimia's  sake,  whom  thou  wilt  find 
I  never  wrong'd,  be  kind  to  poor  Serina— 


Now  all  I  be^  is,  lay  me  in  one  grave 

us  with  mr  love — Farewell!    1  now  am — 

nothing.  [Hies, 


Thus 


Cham,  Take  care  of  good  Acasto,  whilst  I  go 
To  search  the  means  by  which  the  fates  have 

plagu'd  us. 

That  would  be  kindness,  and  against  thy  nature  !|Tis  thus  that  heav'n  its  empire  does  maintain: 
^rof.  What  means  Castalio?  Sure  thou  wilt  I  It  may  aiHict;  but  man  must  not  complain. 

not  pull  I  \Exeuni, 


was 


PHILIPS. 

AMiaoSK  PniKtrt  wis , de«cen4cd  from  a  rerr  ancient  and  eon»lderabl«  familjr  of  that  nama  in  Laicestcrsltirt.  He 
bora  about  the  jear  1671,  and  received  hif  eilacaliun ,  at  St.  Jobn's  Collage,  Cambridge.  Dnriog  his  atar  at  the  ani- 
varsity  he  wrote  his  Pastorals,  which  acquired  him  at  this  time  a  high  reputation.  \i*  also*  in  1 700  publisked  a  lifa  of 
John  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbiihop  of  York,  in  the  reigns  of  KingJamct 
and  Charlea  1.  in  which  are  relaled  lome  remarkable  occurrences  in  thoae  times,  both  in  church  and  state;  with  an 
appendix,  giving  an  account  of  his  benefactions  to  St.  John's  Cullego.  When  h«  aititted  the  university ,  and  earn*  to 
London,  he  became  a  vonslai^t  attendant  at,  and  one  of  the  wits  of.  Button's  coffee-noase,  where  he  oblaiaod  the  frieaii- 
ship  and  intimacy  of  many  of  the  Cclcbiatcd  geniuses  of  that  age,  more  particularly  of  Sir  Hichard  Steele,  who,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Tattler,  has  inserted  a  little  poem  of  Mr.  Philips's,  which  he  calls  a  fF'inttr  Pitct,  dated  from  Co- 
penhagen, and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  on  which  he  bestows  the  highest  encomiums;  and,  indeed,  to  much 
lostice  is  there  in  theae  his  commendations  that  oven  Pope  himself,  who  had  a  fixed  aversion  for  the  author,  while  he 
•IFected  to  despise  his  other  works,  ;ued  always  to  except  this  from  the  number.  Sir  R.  Steele  intended  to  produce  Mr. 
Philips's  Pattorah  with  a  critical  compari««in  of  them,  in  favour  of  Philips,  with  Pope's;  but  Pope  artfully  took  the 
task  upon  himself,  and,  in  a  paper  in  Th«  Guardian,  by  drawing  the  like  comparison,  and  giving  a  like  preference,  but 
on  principles  of  criticism  apparently  fallacious  tried  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  such  e  judgment.  A  quarrel  ensued  ; 
Pope  was  loo  much  for  Philips  in  wit;  and  Philips  would  have  been  too  much  for  Pope  in  fisty-cuffs,  if  he  had  made 
his  appearance  at  Hn'.ton's,  where  a  rod  had  been  hung  up  for  him  by  Philips.  Pope  wisely  avoided  the  argumeniaun 
haeuUnum.  Mr.  Philips's  circumstances  were  in  general,  through  his  life,  net  only  easy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  coaae~ 
quence  of  his  being  connected,  by  his  politteal  principles  with  persons  of  great  rank  and  consequence.  He  was,  so«a 
aAer  the  accession  of  King  George  I,  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace;  and,  in  1717,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missieliers  of  the  lottery ;  and ,  on  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter's  being  made  primate  of  Ireland ,  he  accompanied  that  prelate 
across  St.  George's  Channel,  where  he  had  considerable  preferments  bestowed  on  him,  and  was  eleoted  a  member  of  th« 
House  of  Commons  there,  as  representative  fur  the  county  of  Armagh.  In  Sept-  1754,  he  was  appointed  register  of  Ike 
Prerogative  Court  in  Dublin.  At  length,  haVing  purchased  an  annuity  for  life  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he  came  over  to 
£nglAnd  aome  lime  in  the  year  1748,  but  did  not  long  anjny  his  fortune,  being  struck  with  a  palsy«  of  which  he  died 
Jane  18,  1749,  in  his  78th  year,  at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall. 


THE  DISTREST  MOTHER. 

AcTBO  at  Dmrj  Lane,  171s.  This  play  is  little  more  than  a  translation  from  the  jtndromaqm0  of  Racine.  It  u» 
however,  very  well  translated,  the  poetry  pleasing,  and  the  incidenta  of  the  story  so  alTeetlag  that  alUiengh  it  is,  lik« 
all  the  French  tragedies,  rather  too  heavy  and  declamatory,  yet  it  never  fails  bringing  tears  into  the  eyea  of  a  semaibl* 
audience;  and  will,  ^rhaps,  ever  continue  to  be  a  stock  play  on  the  lists  of  the  theatres.  The  original  author,  however# 
has  deviated  from  history  and  Philips  likewise  fallowed  his  example  in  making  Hermione  kill  herself  on  the  body  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  slain  b^  her  instigation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  aM  not  only  aurvived,  hut  becamn  wifW  to 
Orestes.  Ho^w  far  the  iictntia  poetica  will  authorise  such  oppositions  to  w<^-known  faoti  of  history,  is,  however,  jft 
point  concerning  which  we  have  nut  tikne  at  present  to  enter  into  a  disquisition.  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  suck  a 
work  requires  no  uncommon  powers;  but  that  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  hb  interest.  Before  th* 
qppearaaee  of  the  flay,  •  wWolo  SptktHr,  none  indeed  of  the  heat^  was  dtreied  to  ila  praiae;  while  h  yet  contiaaed  to 
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bt  act«4«  MOfoiker  Speetmtcr  tras  wriU«n»  to  tell  what  impreasioii  it  made  npon  Sir  Bo§er  de  Coverltj  ;  and  on  the  firat 
■i|kt  a  arlect  aadiuic*,  aay*  Pope,  was  called  logoUicr  to  applaud  it. 


PTRKRUS. 

raoiMix. 


ORESTES 
PYLAOES 


.     f     4 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Attendants  on  Pjrrhus 
and  Orestes,  etc, 

SaML— -^  great  HaU  in  the  Court  o/Ptrrhus,  a/RoTHROTos,  the  capital  City  of  l£,^iK\i%, 


ANDROMACHE. 
CEPaiSA. 


HSRMIONE. 
CLEONE. 


A  C  T    L 

Scene.  I. 

Inter  Orestes,  Pylai>b8,  and  Attendants* 

0m,O  Ptlades  !  whales  life  wiibuut  a  friend ! 
A(  sight  of  thee  my  glooniy  soul  cheers  up, 
Mr  faopes*reviTe,  and  gladness  dawns  within  me. 
Alter  aa  absence  of  six  tedious  moons, 
flov  could  I  hope  to  fmd  my  Pylades, 
My  joy,  my  comfort!  on  thi3  fatal  shore! 
Evenia  the  court  of  Pyrrhus?  in  these  realms, 
Tbese  hated  realms,  so  cross  to  all  my  wishes. 
0, my  hrave friend!  may  no  blind  stroke  of  fate 
DiTide  us  more,  and  tear  me  from  myself 

Pjl*  O  prince!  O  my  Orestes!  <>  my  friend ! 
Tbui  let  me  speak  the  welcome  of  my   heart., 

\^£ntbraces. 
Siaoe  I  bare  gainM  this  unexpected  meeting, 
Blest  be  the  powers  that  b«irr*d  my  way  to  Greece, 
Aadkept  me  here!  eVr  since  the  unhappy  day 
Wlwn  warring  winds  (Epirus  full  in  view) 
SQB<ler*d  our  b^rks  on  the  loud  stormy  main. 
Ores.  It  was,  indeed,  a  morning  full  of  horror ! 
P/L  A  thousand  boding  cares  iiave   rackM 
my  soul 
In  jour  behalf.  Often,  with  tears,  I  mourn'd 
Hk  fatal  ills,  to  which  your  life*s  involved; 
AndgnidgM  you  dangers  which  I  could  not  share. 
1  iearM  to  what  eitremities  the  black  despair 
Tkat  prcyM  upon  your  mind,   might  hate  be- 
tray'd  you, 
And  lest  the  gods,  in  pity  to  your  woes, 
Sbould  hear  your  pray  i-s,  and  take  the  life  you 

loatli'd. 
Bat  now  wilh  joy  I  see  you  ! — The  retinue. 
And  numerous  followers  that  surround  you  here, 
^ak  belter  fortunes,  and  a  miud  disposM 
To  relish  life. 

Ores.  Alas!  my  friend,  who  knows 
llie  destiny  to  which  I  stand  reserVd! 
I  come  in  search  of  an  inhuman  fair ; 
And  live  or  die,  as  she  decrees  my  fale. 
P/L  You  much  surprise  me,  prince!'  1  thought 
you  cur'd 
Of  your  nnpity*d,  unsuccessful  passion, 
^ny,  in  Epirus,  should  you  hope  to  find 
nermiooe  less  cruel,  than  af  Sparta  ? 
I  toought  her  pride,  and  the  disdainful  manner 
hi  which  she  treated  all  your  constant  suffi^rings, 
Uad  broke    your   fetlert,    and    a^sur^d    your 

freedom : 
Aiham'd  of  your  repulse,  and  slight<*d  vows, 
J«a  baled  her;  you  talkM  of  her  no  more: 
■rioce,  you  deceived  me., 
j^''^'  I  deceived  myself. 
Dj>  not  upbraid  the  unhappy  man  that  lores  thee. 
TW  know^st  I  never  hia  my  passion  from  thee ; 
tg«  saw*st  it,  in  its  birth,  and  in  its  progress; 
w  wbcn  at  last  the  hoary  king,  her  father, 
^fc^  Meneiausy  gave  away  his  daughter, 


His  lovely  daughter,  to  the  happy  Pyrrhus, 
Th'  avenger  of  his  wrongs,  thou  saws^t  my  grief, 
\1y  toiiure,  my  despair;  and  how  I  drag^d, 
From  sea  to  sea,  a 'heavy  chain  of  woes. 
O  Pylades!  my  heart  has  bled  within  me. 


temper  ttie  who  transpt 
And  save  me  from  myself. 

Pyl/\yUy  thus  unkind? 
Why  will  you  envy  me  the  pleasing  task 
Of  gene  rolls  love,  and  sympathising  friendship? 

Ores,  Thou  miracle  of  truth !  But  hear  me  on. 
When  in  the  midst  of  my  disastrous  fate, 
I  thought  how  the  divine  Hermione, 
Deaf  to  the  vows,  regardless  of  my  plaints, 
Gave  up  herself,  and  all  her  charms,  to  Pyrrhus; 
Thou  may\st  remember,  I  abhorred  her  name. 
Strove  to  forget  her,  and  repay  her  scorn, 
i  made  my  friends,  and  even  myself^  belitve 
My  soul  was  freed.  •  Alas!  1  dia  not  see, 
That  all  the  malice  of  my  heart  was  love. 
Triumphing  thus,  and  yet  a  captive  still. 
In  Greece  I  landed;  and  in  Greece  I  found 


Might  fill  my  mind,  and  take  up  all  my  thoughts; 
And  that  my  shattered  soul,  impaired  with  grief, 
Once  more  would  reassume  its  wonted  vigour, 
And  every  idle  passion  quit  my  breasU 
PjrL  The  thought  was  worthy  Agamemnon's 


son. 


Ores,  But  see   the  strange  perverseness  of 

my  stars, 
Which  throws  me  on  the  rock  I  strove  to  shun! 


Astyanai  he  nurses  in  his  court; 
Astyaiiax,  the  young,  surviving  hope 
Of  rnin^d  Troy;  Astyanax,  descended 
From  a  long  race  ol  kincs — great  Hector*s  son^ 
Pjrt.  A  name  still  dreadful  in  the  ears  of  Greece ! 
But,  pnnce,  youMI  cease  to  wonder  why  the  child 
Lives  thus  protected  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus, 
VVhen  you  shall  hear  tb/e  bright  Andromache, 
His  lovely  captive,  charms  himirom  his  purpose: 
The  mother  s  4)eauly  guards   the  helpless  son. 
Ores,  Your  tale  confirms  what  1  have  heard ; 

and  hence 
Spring  all  my  hopes.  Since  my  proud  rival  wooes 
Anotlier  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed, 
Hermione  may  still  be  mine.     Her  father, 
The  injurM  Menelaus,  thinks  already 
His  daughter  slighted,  and  th^  intended  nuptials 
Too  long  delay  d.  I  heard  his  loud  complaints 
With  secret  pleasure:    and  was  glad  to  find 
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Th^  unffrateful  maid  neglected  in  her  turn. 
And  alT  niy  wrongs  avenged  in  her  disgrace. 

Pjrl,    On, .  may   you   keep  your  just  resent- 
ments warm! 

Ores*  Resentments!  O  my  friend,  too  soon 

I  found 
They  grew  not  out  of  hatred.    I  am  betrayed : 
I  practise  on  myself,  and  fondly  plot 
My  own  undoing.     Goaded  on  by  love, 
I  canvassM  all  the  suffrages  of  Greece; 
And  here  I  come,  their  sworn  ambassador, 
To  speak  their  jealousies,  and  cl^im  this  boy. 

Pj'L   Pyrrhus  will  treat  your  embassy  with 

scorn. 
Full  of  AchiUes,  his  redoubted  sire, 
Pyrrhus  is  proud,  impetuous,  headstrong, fierce; 
Made  up  of  passions :  will  he  then  be  swayM, 
And  give  to  death  the  son  of  her  he  lo^es? 

Ores*  Oh,  would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astyanax,  I  should  be  blest! 
He  must;  he  shall:  Hermione  is  my  liie, 
My  soul,  my  rapture! — 1*11  no  longer  curb 
The  strong  desire  that  hurries  me  to  madness: 
ril  give  a  loose  to  love;  FIl  bear  her  hence; 
ril  tear  her  from  his  arms;  FU — O,  ye  gods! 
Give  me  Hermione,  or  let  me  di^f 
Bui. tell  me,  Pylades,  bow  stand  my  hopes? 
I»  Pyrrhus  still  enamour'd  with  her  charms? 
Or  dost  thou  think  he*ll  yield  me  up  the  prize, 
TJie   dear,    dear  prize,    which  he  has  ravished 

from  me  ? 

Pyl,  I  dare  not  flatter  your  fond  hopes  %o  far; 


[ActL 

Himself)  in  all  hb  sorrows,  at  her  feet 

\Exit  Pylades* 

'Enter  Ptrrhus,   Phoenix,  ctnd  Attendants. 

Before  I  speak  the  message  4>i  the  Greeks, 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  glory  m  the  title 
Of  their  ambassador;  smce  I  behold 
Troy*s  vanauisher,  and  ffreat  Achilles*  ton, 
Nor  does  tne  son  rise  snort  of  such  a  father: 
If  Hector  fell  by  him,  Troy  fell  by  you. 
But  what  your  father  never  would  have  done, 
You  do.     You  cherish  the  remains  of  Troy ; 
And,  by  an  ilUtimM  pity,  keep  alive 


The  king  indeed,  cold  to  the  Spartan  princess, 
_  all' 


Turns  all  his  passion  to  Andromache, 
Hcctor*s  aflHicted  widow.     Hut  in  vain, 
With  interwoven  love  and  rage,  be  sues 
The  charming  captive,  obstinately  cruel. 
Oft  be  alarms  her  for  her  child,  confinM 
Apart;  and  when  her  tears  begin  to  flow. 
As  soon  he  stops  them,  and  recals  his  threats, 
Hermione  a  thousand  times  has  seen 
His  ill-requited  vows  return  to  her; 
And  takes  his  indignation  all  for  love. 
What  can  be  gathered  from  a  man  so  various  ? 
He  may,  in  the  disorder  of  bis  soul, 
V\^ed  her  he  hates,,  and  punish  her  he  loves. 
Ores*  But  tell  me  how  the  wrongM  Hermione 
Brooks   her  slow    nuptials,    and    dishonoured 

charms? 
PoU  Hermione  would   fain  be   thought   to 
•  scorn 

'Hep  wavering  lover,  and  disdain  his  falsehood ; 
But,  spite  of  all  her  pride  and  conscious  beauty, 
She  mourns  in  secret  her  neglected  charms, 
And  ofl  has  made  me  privy  to  her  tears; 
Still  threatens  to  be  gone,  yet  still  she  stays. 
And  sometimes  sighs,  and  wishes  for  Orestes, 
Ores,  Ah,  were  those  wishes  from  her  heart, 

my  friend, 
rd  fly  in  transport —  \Flourish  within* 

Pjrh  Hear!  The  king  approaches 
To  give  you  audience.      Speak  your  embassy 
Without  reserve:  urge  the  demands  of  Greece ; 
And,   in  the  name  of  all  her  kings,   require 
Tliat  Hector's  son  be  given  into  your  hands. 
FS^rrbii^,  instead  of  granting  what  they  ask. 
To  speed  his  love,  anc^  win  the  Trojan* dame. 
Will  make  it  merit  to  preserve  her  son. 
But,  see:  he  comes! 

Ores.  Meanwhile,  my  P}'lades, 
Go,  and  dispose  Hermione  to  sec 
Her  lover,  who  is  come  thus  far,  to  throw 


Tbe  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years*  war. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector? 
The  Greeks  remember  his  high  brandisVd  sword, 
That  fill*d  their  state  with  widows  and  with 

orphans; 
For  which  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  son. 
W^ho  knows  wb't  he  may  one  day  prove? 

Who  knows 
But  he  may  brave  us  in  our  ports,  and  filTd 
With  Hector's  fury,  set  our  fleets  on  blaze? 
You  may,  yourself,  live  to  repent  your  mercy. 
Comply  then  with  the  Grecians'  just  demands; 
Satiate  their  vengeance,*  and  preserve  yourself. 
Pjrr*  The  Greeks  are  for  my  safety'^more  con- 

cem'd 
Than  I  desire.    I  thought  your  kings  were  met 
On  more  important  counsel.    When  I  heard 
The  name  of -their  ambassador,  1  hop'd         ^  * 
Some  glorious  enterprise  was  taking  birth. 
Is  Agamemnon's  son  dispatch'd  for  this? 
And  do  tbe  Grecian  chiefs,  renown'd  in  war, 
A  race  of  heroes,  join  in  close  debate, 
To  plot  an  infant's  death  ?  What  richt  has  Greece 
To  ask  bis  life?    Must  I,  must  I  alone, 
Of  all  her  scepter'd  warriors,  be  deny'd 
To  treat  my  captive  as  I  please?  Know,  prince, 
When  Troy  lay  smoking  on  the  ground,  and  eadi 
Proud  victor  shar'd  the  harvest  of  the  war, 
Andromache,  and  this  her  son,  were  mine; 
Were   mine   by   lot.      And   who  shall  wrest 

them  from  me? 
Ulysses  bore  away  old  Priam's  uueen; 
Cassandra  was  your  own  great  father's  prize. 
Did  I  concern  myself  in  vvhat  they  won  ? 
Did  1  send  embassies  to  claim  their  captives  ? 
Ores*  But,  sir,  we  fear  for  you,  and  fot*  our- 
selves. 
Troy  may  again  revive,  and  a  new  Hector 
Rise  in  Astyanax.     Then  think  betimes — 

Pyr*  Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise: 
But  tell  them,  Pyrrhus  knows  not  hOw  to  foitn 
Far  fancied  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight 
Ores*  Sir,  call  to  mind  the  unrivali'd  strengtli 

of  Troy ; 
Her  walls,  her  bulwarks,  and  her  gates  of  brass  ; 
Her  kings,  her  heroes,  and  embattled  armies. 

Pjr*  1  call  them  all  to  mind ;  and  see  them  all 
Confus'd  in  dust;  all  mix'd  in  one  wide  ruin! 
All  but  a  diild,  and  he  in  bondage  held. 
What  vengeance  can  we  fear  from  such  a  Troy  ? 
If  they  have  sworn  to  extinguish  Hector's  race, 
Wliy  was  their  vow  for  twelve  long  months 

deferr  d  ? 
Why  was  he  not  in  Priam's  bosom  slain  ? 
He  should  have  fall'n  among  the  slaughtered  heaps, 
Whelm'd   under  Troy.      His  death  had  then 

been  just 
My  fury  then  was  without  bounds ;   but  now. 
My  wrath  appeas'd,  must  I  be  cruel  still? 
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Aod,  deaf  to  all  the  tinder  calls  of  pity, 

like  a  cool  murderer,  bathe  mj  haods  ia  blood? 

An  ui&Qt*$  biood?     No,  prince;    go   bid  the 

Greeks 
Mark  oMt  some  other  victim;  my  revenge 

Eas  liad  its  fUJ.    What  has  escap*d  from  Troy 

Skail  not  be  sav^d  to  perish  in  £pirus. 
Ores.  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  A^tyanax 

Wasdoom*d  to  death  in  Troy ;  nor  mention  how 

TV  crafty  mother  sav*d  her  darling  son. 

Tke  Greeks  do  now  but  urge  their  former  sen- 
tence : 

Kor  isH  the  boy,  but  Hector,  they  pursue; 

IW  £ilber  draws  their  vengeance  on  the  son: 

IW  &tber,  who  so  oft  in  Grecian  blood 

flat  dreBch*d  his  sword ;  the  father,  whom  the 

Greeks 

Mar  seek  e*en  here.    Prevent  them,  sir,  in  time. 
Pp",  No !  let.  them  come ;  since  F  was  born 
to  wage 

Eternal  waiv.    Let  them  now  turn  their  arms 

Ob  bim  who  conquerM  for  them.  Let  them  come ; 

And  in  Epirus  seek  another  Troy. 

Tvas  thus  they  recompensed  my  godlike  sire ; 

Tkni  was  Achilles  thanked.     But,  prince,   re- 
member, 

Tktir  black  ingratitude  then  cost  them  dear. 
Ores.  Shall  Greece  then  find  a  rebel  ton  in 

Pjrrrlius? 
P/r,  Have  I  then  conquered  to  depend  on 

Greece? 
Orff.  Hermione  will  away  your  soul  to  peace, 

haA  mediate  *twixt  her'  father  and  yourself. 

Bcr  beauty  will  enforce  my  embassy. 
■P/r.  Hermione  may  have  her  charms,  and  1 

%k)ve  her  stiH,  though  not  her  father^s  slave. 

1  nay,  in  time,  give  proofs  that  Vm  a  lover; 

Bat  never  must  forget  that  Vm  a  king. 

Meanwhile,    sir,    you  may   see  fiiir  Helen's 

daughter: 

1  know  how  near  in  blood  you  stand  allyM, 

That  done,  you  have  my  answer,  prince.    The 

Greeks, 

No  donbt,  expect  your  quick  return. 

SExti  Orestes  and  Attendant 
lo  you  send  your  rival  to  the 
/rincess? 
that  he  has  lov*d  her  long. 
Phqe.  If  so, 
Have  you  not  cause  to  fear  the  smotherM  Bame 

S  kindle  at  her  sight,  and  blaze  anew; 
she  be  wrought  to  listen  to  his  passion? 
Pjr,  Ay,  let  them.  Phoenix;  let  them  love 
their  fiili 
1^  them  go  hence;  let  them  depart  together: 
Together  let  them  sail  for  Sparta ;  all  my  ports 
Are  open  to  them  both.  From  what  constraint, 
What  irksome  thoui^hts,  should  I  then  be  re- 

lie?d! 
Phoe.  But,  sir— 

P/r.  1  ahaJl  another  time,  good  Phoenix, 
Unbosom  to  thee  all  my  thouffhts:  for  see, 
Aixlcomache  appears.  [Exit  Phoenix. 

Enter  Amdromachb  and  Cephisa. 
May  I,  madam, 

*|>tier  my  hopes  so  far  as  to  believe 
*••  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 

Andro.  This  way,  sir,  leads 
^those  apaortments  where  you,  guard  my  son. 
^ce  TOu  nerrait  me,  once  a  day,  to  visit 
Al  I  hav«  lefi  of  Hector  and  of  Troy, 


I  ffo  to  weep  a  few  sad  moments  vrith  him. 
I  .nave  not  yet  to-day  embracM  my  child ; 
I  have  not  held  him  in  my  widowM  arms. 

Pjrr»   Ah,    madam,    should    the   threats   of 

Greece  prevail, 
TouHl  have  occasion  for  your  tears  indeed. 
'  Andro.  Alas !  what  threats  ?  What  can  alarm 

the  Greeks? 
There  are  no  Trojans  left. 

Pjrr,  Their  hate  to  Hector 
Can  never  die:  the  terror  of  his  name 
Still  shakes  their  souls,  and  makes  them  dread 

his  son. 

Andro.  A    mighty    honour    for    victorious 

Greece, 
To  fear  an  infant,  a  poor  friendless  child! 
Who  smiles  in  bondage,  nor  yet  knows  himself 
The  SOB  of  Hector,   and  the  slave  of  Pyrrhus. 

Prr.  W^eak  as  he  is,  theGreeks  demand  his  life, 
And  send  no  less  than  Agamenmon^s  s6n 
Yo  fetch  him  hence. 

Andro.  And,  sir,  do  you  comply 
W^ith  such  demands?  This  blow  is  aimM  at  me. 
How  should  the  child  avenire  his  slaughter^  sire  ? 
But,  cruel  men!  they  will  not  have  him  live 
To  cheer  my  heavy  heart,  and  ease  my  bonds. 
I  promised  to  myself  in  bim  a  son. 
In  him  a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 
But  1  must  suffer  sorrow  heapM  on  sorrow, 
And  still  the  fatal  stroke  must  come  from  you. 

Pjr.  Dry   up  those  tears  \    I  must  not  see 

you  weep; 
And  know,  I  have  rejected  their  demands. 
The  Greeks  already  tnreaten  me  with  war ; 
But,  should  they  arm,  as  once  they  did  for  Helen, 
And  hide  the  Adriatic  igrith  their  fleets; 
Should  they  prepare  a  second  ten  years*  siege, 
'And  lay  my  towers  and  palaces  in  dust; 
I  am  determined  to  defend  your  son, 
And  rather  die  myself  than  give  him  up. 
But,  madam,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers, 
Will  you  refuse  me  a  propitious  smile? 
Hated  of  Greece,  and  pressM  on  every  side, 
Let  me  not,  madam,  wbile  I  fight  your  cause, 
Let  me  not  combat  with  yotir  cruelties, 
And  count  Andromache  amongst  my  foes. 

Andro.  Consider,   sir,  ^how  this  will  sound 

in  Greece ! 
How  can  so  great  a  soul  betray  such  weakness  ? 
Let  not  men  say,  %o  generous  a  design 
Was  but  the  transport  of  a  heart  in  love. 

Pjrr.  Your  charms  will  justify  me  to  the  world. 

Andro.   How  can  Andromache,   a   captive 

queen,  ' 

O^envbelmM  vrith  grief,  a  burden  to  herself, 
Harbour  a  thought  of  love  ?  Alas !  what  charms 
Have  these  unhappy  eyes,  b^r  you  x:ondemn*d 
To  weep  for  ever  r  Talk  of  it  no  more. 
To  reverence  the  misfortunes  of  a  foe ; 
To  succour  the  distress^;  to  give  the  son 
To  an  afinicted  mother;  to  repel 
Confederate  nations,  leaguM  against  his  life; 
Unbrib*d  by  love,  unterrrfyM  by  threats. 
To  pity,  to  protect  him:  these  are  cares. 
These  are  exploits  worthy  Achilles*  son. 

Pjr.  Will  your  resentments,   then,  endure 

for  ever?  ; 
Must  Pyrrhus  never  be  forgiven?  TIs  true. 
My  sword  has  often  reek*d  in  Phrygian  blood, 
And  carry^d  hayoc  through  your  royal  kindred; 
But  you,  fair  princess,  amply  have  aveng^'* 
I  Old  Priam*s  vanquish^  house  \  and  all  the  v 
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I  brougbt  on  them,  fall  sborl  of  what  I  suffer. 
We  both  have  sufferM  in  our  turns;  and  now 
Our  coTnmon  foes  shall  teach  us  to  unite. 

Andro,  Where  does  the  captive  not  behold 

a  io^"^ 

P/r,  Forget  the  term  of  hatred,  and  behold 
A  friend  in  Pyrrhus.     Give  me  but  to  hope, 
ril  free  your  son,  Til  be  a  father  to  him: 
Myself  will  teach  him  to  avenge  the  Trojans, 
rif  go  in  person   to  chastise  the  Greeks, 
Both  for  your  wrongs  and  mine.  InspirM  by  you, 
What  would  1  not  achieve?  Again  shalf  Troy 
Rise  from  its  ashes:  this  right  arm  shall  fix 
Her  seat  of  empire,  and  your  son  shall  reign. 
,    Andro,  Such   dreams   of* greatness  suit  not 

my  condition : 
His  hopes  of  empire  perishM  with  his  father. 
No;  thou  imperial  city,  ancient  Troy, 
Thou  pride  of  Asia,  io\inded  by  the  gods! 
Never,  oh  never,  must  we  hope  to  see 
Those  bulwarks  rise,  which  Hector  could  not 

guard! 
Sir,  all  I  wish  for  is  some  quiet  exile, 
Where  far  from  Greece  removed,  and  far  from 

you, 
I  may  conceal  my  son,  and  mourn  my  husband. 
Your  love  creates  me  envy.     Oh,  return ! 
Return  to  your  betrothed  Hermione. 

Pjr.    VYhy    do   you   mock  me  thus?    you 

know,  I  cannot. 
You  know  ray  heart  is  yours;  my  soul  hangs 

on  you; 
You  take  up  every  wish :  my  waking  thoughts, 
And  nightly  dreams,  are  all  employ  d  on  you. 
*Tis  true,  Hermione  was  sent  to  share 
My  throne  and  bed ;  and  would  with  transport 

hear 
The  vows  which  you  neglect. 

Andro,  She  has  no  Troy, 
No  Hector  to  lament :  she  has  Tlot  lost 
A  husband  by  your  conquests.  Such  a  husband! 
(Tormenting  thought!)  whose  death  alone  has 

made 
Your  sire  immortal.     Pyrrhus  and  Acliilles 
Are  both  grown  i^reat  by  my  calamities. 

Pjrr.  Madam,  'tts  well;  'tis  very  well!    1  fmd 
Your  wiirmuat  be  obeyM;  imperious  captive, 
It  shall.   Henceforth  1  blot  you  from  my  mind ; 
Yon  teach  me  to  forgety  our  charms ;  to  hate  you : 
For  know,  inhuman  beauty,  I  have  lovM 
Too  well  to  treat  you  with  indifference. 
Think  well  upon  it ;  my  disordered  soul 
Wavers  between  th*  extremes  of  love  arid  rage. 
1  have  been  too  tame ;  I  will  awake  to  vengeance ! 
The  son  shall  answer  for  the  mother's  scorn. 
The  Greeks  demand  him ;  nor  will  I  endanger 
My  realms,  to  pleasure  an  ungrateful  woman. 

Andro,  Then  he   must   die!    alas,  my  son 

must  die ! 
He  has  no  friend,  no  succour  left,  beside 
His  mother's  tears,  and  his  own  innocence. 

Pjrr,  Go,  madam,  visK  this  unhappy  son. 
The  sight  of  him  may  bend  your  stubborn  heart, 
And  turn  4o  softness  your  unjust  disdain. 
I  shall  once  more  expect  your  answer.     Go ; 
'And  think,  while  you  embrace  the  captive  boy, 
Thinky  that  his  life  depends  on  your  resolves. 
[Exeunt  Pjrrhus,  and  Attendants, 

Andro,  FUgo,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
W^eep  o'er  my  child ;  if  he  raust  die,  my  life 
Is  wrapt  in  his;  I  shall  not  long  survive. 
Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suiler'd  life, 


[Act  II. 

Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-Iiv'd  Rector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  together! 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go! 
There  to  thy  ravish'd  eyes  thy  sire  I'll  shovr, 
And  point  him  out  among  th«  shades  below. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 

Scene    1. 

» 

Enter  Hermioke  and  Clbone. 

Her.  Well,  III  be  rufd,  Cleone ;  1  willsec  him: 
I  have  told  Pylades  that  he  may  bring  him ; 
Bui  trust  me,  were  I  leA  to  my  own  thougbUy 
I  should  forbid  him  yet. 

Cle,  And  why  forbid  him? 
Is  he  not,  liiadam,  still  the  same  Oreites? 
Orestes,  jvhose  return  you  pA  have  wish'd? 
The  man  whose  sufferings  you  %o  late  lamenteid. 
And  often  prais'd  his  constancy  and  ^ove? 

Hef,  That  love,  that  constancy,  so  ill  requited, 
Upbraids  me  to  ipyself.     I  blush  to  think 
How  I  have   us'd   him,    and  would   shun  his 

presence. 
What  will  be  my  confusion  when  he  sees  me, 
Neeiected  and  forsaken,  like  himself? 
Will  he  not  say,  is  this  the  scornful  maid, 
l*he  proud  Hermione,  that  tyrannix'd 
In  Sparta's  court,  and  triumph'd  in  ber  charms? 
Her  insolence  at  last  is  well  repaid. 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought. 

Cle,  You  wrong  you;*self 
With  unbecoming  fears.     He  knows  to  'well 
Your  beauty   and  your   worth.      Your   lover 

comes  not 
To  offer  insults,-  but  to  repeat  his  vows, 
\nd  breathe  his  ardent  passion  at  your  feet. 
But,  madam,  what's  your  royal  father's  will? 
What  orders  do  your  letters  bring  from  Sparta? 

Her,  His  orders  are,  if  Pyrrhus  still  delaj 
The  nuptials;  and  refuse  to  saci'iHce 
This  Trojan  boy,  I  should  with  speed  embark, 
And  with  their  embassy  return  to  .Greece. 

Cle,.  What  would  you  more?  Orestes  coraes 

in  time 
To  save  your  honour.      Pyrrhus  cools  apace: 
Prevent  his  falsehood,  and  forsake  him  first. 
1  know  you  hate  him;    you  have  told  nre  so. 

Her,    Hate   him!     My    injur'd   honour  bids 

me  hate  him. 
The  ungrateful  man,  to  whom  I  fondly  gave 
My  virgin  heart!  the  man  I  lov'd  so  dearly; 
The  man  I  doated  on.     O,  my  Cleone! 
How  is  it  possible  I  should  not  hate  him? 

Cle,   Then   give   him    over,    madam.      Quit 

his  court, 
And  with  Ot'estes — 

Her,  No!. I  must  have  time 
To  work  up  all  my  rage;  to  meditate 
A  parting  full  of  horror!  My  revenge 
Will  be  but  too  much  quicken'd  by  the  traitor, 

Cle,  Do  you   then   wait  new  insults,   new 

affronts  ? 
To  draw  you  from  y o  ur  father !  Then  to  leave  you! 
In  his  own  court  to  leave  you,  for  a  captive! 
If  Pyrrhus  can  provoke  you,  he  has  done  it. 

Hen  Why  dost  thou  heighten  my  distress  ? 

I  fear 
To  search  out  my  own  thoughts,   and  so«nd 

my  heart 
Be  blind  to  what  thou  seest:  believe  me  cm'd: 
Flatter  my  weakness;  tell  me  I  have  conquerM: 
Think  that  my  injur'd  sool  it  set  against  him ; 
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And  do  thy  best  to  make  me  think  so  too. 

CU.  Why  would  you  loiter  here  then  ? 

Her.  Let  us  fly ! 
Let  us  be  gone!  1  leaye  biro  to  his  captire! 
Let  bim  go  kneel,  and  supplicate  his  slave. 
Lrt  us  be.gonej  But  what  if  he  repent? 
VVbal,  if  the  periurM  prince  again  submit, 
And  sue  for  pardon?  What,  if  he  renew 
His  former  TO ws ?  But,  oh,  the  faithless  man! 
He  slights  me ;  drives  m^  to  extremities.  However, 
ni  stay,  Cleone,  to  perplex  their  loves: 
lU  stay,  till,  by  an  open  breach  of  contract, 
I  make  him  hateful  to  the  Greeks.     Already 
Their  vengeance  have  I  drawn  upon  the  son; 
The  second  embassy  shall  claim  the  mother; 
I  wiU  redouble  all  my  ^iefs  upon  her. 

Clt.  Ah,  madam!    whither   does   your  rage 

transport  you? 
Andromache,  alas!  is  innocent 
A  woman  plunged  in  sorrow,  dead  to  love; 
And  when   she   thinks    on   Pyrrhus,   *tis  .with 

horror; 

Her.  Would  I  had    done  so   too!  he  had 

not  then 
BftrayM  my  ea$y  faith.    But  I,  alas! 
Discovered  all  .the  fondness  of  my  soul; 
I  made  no  secret  of  my  passion  to  him, 
Nor  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  sincere. 
My  ^es,  my  tongue,  my  actions  spoke  my  heart. 

Qe.  \Vell  might  you  speak  without  reserve, 

to  one 
EopgM  to  you  by  solemn  oaths  and  treaties. 

Hen  His  ardour,  loo,  was  an  excuse  to  mine : 
With  other   eyts  he  saw  me  then.     Cleone, 
Tkou  may*st  remember,  every  thing  conspired* 
To  favour  him :    my  father*s  wrongs   avengM ; 
Tlie  Greeks  triumphant;  fleets  of  Trojan  spoils; 
His  mighty  sire\  his  own  immortal  fame. 
His  eager  love;  all,  all  conspired  against   me. 
But  1  have  done;  Til  think  no  more  of  Pyrrhus: 
Orestes  wants  not  merit,  and  he  loves  me. 
My  ^titudcy  rav  honour,  both  plead  for  him ; 
And  if  I've  power  o'er  my  own  heart,  'tis  his. 

Cie.  Madam,  he  comes — 

Her*  Alas  I  I  did  not  think 
He  was  so  near !  I  wish  i  might  not  see  him. 

.Enter  Orestes. 

How  am  I  to  interpret,  sir,  this  visit? 
'Is  it  a  compliment  of  form,  or  love  ? 

Ores.    Madam,    you    know   my   weakness. 

*Tis  my  fate 
To  love  unpity'd;  to  desire  to  see  you;    • 
And  still  to  swear  each  time  shall  be  the  last 
My  passion  breaks  through  my  repeated  oaths, 
And  every  time  I  visit  you  I'm  perjur'd. 
Even  now  i  find  my  wounds   ail  bleed  afresh ; 
1  blush  to  own  it,  but  I  know  no  cure. 
1  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  have  tried 
Whatever  man  could  do  (but  tried  in  vain). 
To  wear  you  from  my  mind.  Through  stormy 

seas, 
And  savage  climes,  in  a  whole  year  of  absence, 
1  courted  dangers,  and  1  long*d  for  death. 
Her.  Why    wifl   you,   prince,   indulge  this 

mournful  tale? 
"  in  becomes  the  ambassador  of  Greece 
To  talk  of  dying  and  of  love.     Remember 
The  kings  you  represent:  shall  their  revenge 
Be  disappointed  by  your  ill-tim'd  passion  ? 
Jwcharge  your  embassy. .  'Tis  not  Orestes 
The  Gredb  desire  should  die. 


Ores.  My  embassy 
Is  at  an  end;  for  Pyrrhus  has  refusM 
Tb  give  up  Hector^s  son.    Some  hidden  power 
Protects  the  boy. 

Her.  Faithless^  ungrateful  man!         [Aside. 

Ores.  I  now  prepare  for  Greece;  but  ere  I  go, 
Would  hear  my  final  doom  pronounc'd  (>y  you. 
What  do  I  say?  I  do  already  hear  it! 
My  doom  is  flx'd:  I  read  it  in  your  eye%. 

Her.  Will  you  then  still  despair?   be  stiU 

suspicious? 
What  have  I  done?  wheriein  hav6  I  been  cruel? 
'Tis  true,  you  And  me  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus; 
But  'twas  my  royal  father  sent  me  hither. 
And  who  can  tell  but  I  have  shar'd  your  griefs? 
Have  I  ne*er  wept  in  secret?  never  wish'd 
To  see  Orestes  r 

Ores.  W^ish'd  to  see  Orestes! 
O  joy !  O  ecstasy !  My  soul's  entranced ! 

0  charming  princess!  O  transcendant  maid! 
My  utmost  wish!  —  Thus,  thus  let  me  express 
My  boundless  thanks! — I  never  was  unhappy. 
Am  1  Orestes? 

Her.  You  are  Orestes: 
The  same,  unalter'd,  .generous ,   faithful  lover; 
The  prince  whom  i  esteem,  whom  1  lament, 
Anil  whom  I  fain  would  teach  my  heart  to  love. 

Ores.  Ay,  there  it  is! — 1  have  but  your  esteem^ 
While  Pyrrhus  has  your  heart. 

Her.  Believe  me,  prince. 
Were  you  as  Pyrrhus,  i  should  hate  you. 

Ores.  .No. 

1  should  be  blest,  I  should  be  lovM  as  he   is! 
Yet  all  this  wfiile  I  die  by  your  disdain. 
While  he  neglects  your  charms,   and   courts 

another. 
Her.  And  who  has  told    you,  prince,  that 

I'm  neglected? 
Has  Pyrrhus  said — (Oh,  I  shall  go  distracted !) 
lias  Pyrrhus  told  you  so?  or  is  it  you 
Who  think  thus  meanly  of  me  ? — Sir,  perhaps, 
All  do  not  judge  like  you. 

Ores.  Madam,  go  on; 
Insult  me  still;  Pm  us'd  to  bear  your  storn. 
Her.  Why   am  I   told   how  Pyrrhus  loves 

or  hates? — 
Go,  prince,  and  arm  the  Greeks  against  the  rebel ; 
Let  them  lay  waste  his  country,  rase  his  towns, 
Destroy  his  fleets,  his  palaces — himself! 
Go,  prince,  and  tell  me  then  how  much  Hove  him. 
Ores.     To    hasten    his    destruction,    come 

yourself; 
And  work  your  ^oyal  father  to  his  ruin. 
Her.  Mean  while  he  weds  Andromache. 
Ores.  Ah,  princess! 
What  is't  I  hear? 

Her.  What  infamy  for  Greece, 
If  he  should  wed  a  Phrygian,  and  a  captive ! 
Ores.  Is  this  your  hatred,  madam  ? — 'TIS  in  vain 
To  hide  your  passion;  every  thing  betrays  it: 
Your   looks,   your   speech,   your  anger,   nay, 

your  silence; 
Your  love  appears  in  all;  your  secret  flame 
Breaks   out   the    more,  the  more*  you  would 

conceal  it. 
Her.  Your  jealousy  perverts  my  meaning  still, 
And  wrests  each  circumstance  to  your  disquiet: 
My  very  hate  is  construed  into  fondness. 
Ores.  Impute  my  fears,  if  groundless,  to  my 

love. 
Her.  Then  hear  me,  prince.     Obedience  to 

a  father 
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First  brought  me  hitbir ;  and  the  <atne  obedience 
Detains  me  here,  till  Pyrrbus  drive  me  bcnce, 
Or  my  offended  father  shall  recall  me. 
Tell  this  proud  king  that  Menelaus  scorns 
To  match  bis  daughter  with  a  foe  of  Greece: 
Bid  him  resign  Astyanax  or  me. 
If  be  persists  to  guard  the  hostile  boy, 
llermione  embarks  with  you  for  Sparta. 

[Ejteunt  Hermione  and  Cleone. 
Ores.  Then  rs  Orestes  blest!  my  griefs  are  fled ! 
Fled  like  a  dream!  —  JVIethinks  1  tread  in  air! 
Pyrrbus,  enamoured  of  bis  captive  aueen, 
Vvill  thank  me,  if  I  ta*ke  her  rival  nence. 
He  looks  not  on  the  princess  with  my  ty^s. 
Surprising  happiness!  unI.ook*d-for  joy! 
Never  let  love  despair.     The  prize  is  mine! 
Be  smooth,  ye  seas,  and  ye  propitious  winds. 
Breathe  from  Epifus  to  the  opartan  coasts! 
L  long  to  view  the  sails  unfurrd!— But  see! 
Pyrrbus  approaches  in  a  happy  hour. 

Enter  Ptrrhus  emd  Phoenix. 

Pjrr,  I   was   in   pain  to  find  you,  prince. 

My  warm, 
l.IngovemM  temper  would  not  let  me  weigh 
The  importance  of  your  embassy,  and  hear 
You  argue  for  my  good.    I  was  to  blame. 
I  since  have  poisd  your  reasons:  and  I  thank 
My  good  allies:  their  care  deserves  my  thanks. 
You  have  convincM  me,  that  the  weal  of  Greece, 
My  fatber*s  honour,  and  my  ovm  repose, 
Demand  that  Hector's  race  should  be  destroyM. 
I  shall  deliver  up  Asttanax, 
And  you  yourself  shall  bear  the'  victim  hence. 

Ores,  If  you  approve  it,  sir,  and  are  content 
To  spill  the  blood  of  a  defenceless  child, 
The  offended  Greeks,  no  doubt,  will  be  appeasM. 

Pjrr.  Closer  tri  strain  the  knot  of  our  alliance, 
I  have  determine  to  espouse  Herftiione. 
You  come,  in  time  to  grace  our  nuptial  rites: 
In  you  the  kings  of  Greece  will  all  be  present, 
And-  you  have  right  to  personate  her  father, 
As  bis  ambassador  and  nrotber^s  son. 
Go,  prince,  renew  your  visit;  tell  Hermione, 
To-morrow  I  receive  her  from  your  hands. 

Ores,  Ob,  change  of  fortune !    Oh,  undone 

Orestes !       [Aside^  and  exit, 

Pyr,  Well,  Phoenix !  am  I  still  a  slave  to  love  ? 
VN^bat  tbink^st  thou  now?  Am  1  myself  again? 

Phoe,  *Tis   as  it  should  be;  this  discovers 

Pjnrrbus ; 
'Shows  all -the  hero:  now  you  are  yourself — 
The  son,  the  rival  of  the  great  Achilles ! 
Greece  will  applaud  you,  and  the  world  confess 
Pyrrbus  has  conquered  Troy  a  second  time ! 

Pjrr,   Nay,   Phoenix,  now  I   but  begin  to 

triumph ; 
I  never  was  a  conqueror  till  now. 
Believe  me,  a  whole  host,  a  war  of  foes. 
May  sooner  be  subdu*d  than  love.   Oh,  Phoenix ! 
What  ruin  have  I  shunnM  ?  The  Greeks,  enrag*d, 
Hung  o^er  me  like  a  gathering  storm,  and  soon 
Had  burst  in  thunder  on  my  head-;  while  I 
Abandon^  duty,  empire,  honour,  all, 
To  please 'a  thankless  woman!— One  kind  look 
Had  quite  undone  roe ! 

Phoe,  O,  my  royal  master! 
The  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  made  he^  cruel. 

P/r,  I'hou  saw^st  with-  bow  much  scorn  she 

treated  me! 
When  I  permitted  her  to  sec  her  son, 
I  hop*d  it  might  have  workM  her  to  my  wishes ; 


I  went  to  see  the  moomful  interview. 
And  found  her  bathM  in  tears  and  lost  in  passion. 
Wild  with  distress,  a  thousand  times  sbe  callM 
On  H^ctor^s  name :  and  when  1  spoke  in  comfort. 
And  promisM  my  protection  tu  her  son. 
She  kissM  the  boy,  and  calPd  again  on  Hector. 
Does  she  then  think  that  I  preserve  the  boy. 
To  sooth  and  -keep  alive  her  flame  for  Hector? 

Phoe,  No  doubt  sbe  does ;  and  thinks  you  fa- 

vourM  in  it; 
But  let  her  go^  for  an  ungrateful  woman* 

Pjrr,    I    know  the    thoughts  of  her  proud 

stubborn  heart: 
Vain  of  her  charms,  and  insolent  in  beauty, 
Sbe  mocks  my  rage ;    and  when  it  threatens 

kindest. 
Expects  Hwill  soon  be  bumbled  into  love. 
But  we  shall  change  our  parts,  and  she  shall  find 
I  can  be  deaf  like  her,  and  steel  my  heart. 
She^s  Hector*s  widow ;  1,  Achilles*  son  I 
Pyrrbus  is  bom  to  bate  Andromache. 

Phoe,  My  royal  master,  talk  of  her  no  more; 
I  do  not  like  this  anger.     Your  Hermione 
Should  now  engioss  your  thoughts.    *Tis  time 

to  see  her; 
'TIS  time  you  should  prepare  the  nuptial  rites, 
And  not  rely  upon  a  rivaFs  care : 
It  may  be  dangerous. 

jPfT.  But  tell  me,  Phoenix,  • 

Dost  thou  not  think  the^proud  Andromache 
W^ill  be  enraged,  when  I  shall  wed  the  princess  ? 

Phoe,  Why   does  Androntache  still   haunt 

your  thoughts? 
W^hat  isH  to  you,   be  sbe  enrag*d  or  pleasM  ? 
Let  her  name  perish— think  of  her  no  more. 

Pjrr,  No,  Phoenix,   I  have  been  too   gentle 
.    with  her; 
I  have  checkM  my  wrath,  and  stifled   my   re- 
sentment: 
She  knows  not  yet  to  what  degree  I  hate  her. 
Let  us  return.    Fll  brave  her  to  her  face: 
ril  give  my  anser  its  free  course  against  her. 
Thou  shalt  see.  Phoenix,  how  TU  break  her  pride. 

Phoe,  Oh,  go  not,  sir !  There^s  ruin  in  her 

eyes! 
You  do  not  know   your  strength.     You^U  fall 

before  her. 
Adore  her  beauty,  and  revive  her  scorn. 

Pjrr,   That  were    indeed   a   most    unmanly 

.  weakness ! 
lliou  dost  not  know  me.  Phoenix. 

Plioe,  Ah,  my  prince ! 
You  are  still  struggling  in  the  toils  of  love. 

Pjr,    Canst   thou    Uien   think   I    love    this 

woman  still? 
One  who  repays  my  passion  with  disdain! 
A  stranger,  captive,  friendless  and  forlorn; 
She  and  her  dariing  son  within  my  power ; 
Her  life  a  forfeit  to  the  Greeks:  yet  I 
Preserve  her  son,  would  take  her  to  my  tbrone, 
Would  fight  her  battles,  and  avenge  her  wrongs ; 
And  all  this  while  she  treats  me  as  her  foe ! 

Phoe,   You  have  it  in   your  power  to  be 

revenged. 

Pjr,  Yes,  and  Pll  show  ray  power !  PlI  give 

her  cause 
To  hate  me!  her  Astyanax  shall  die. 
W^hat  tears  will  then  be  shed!  How  will  she  then 
In  bitterness  of  heart  reproach  my  name ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione — *twill  stab  her  to  the  heart! 

Phoe.  Alas,    you  threaten  like  a  lover  still! 
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P/r.Plioenix,exctisellii4  struffgje  of  my  soul; 
Tu  die  last  effort  of  expiring  love. 

Phoe,  Then  hasten,  sir,  to  see  the  Spartan 
princess, 
And  turn  the  bent  of  your'  desires  on  ber. 

Pyr,  Ob!  His  a  beary  task  to  conquer  love, 
Aoawean tbe soul  from  ber accustomM  fondness. 
But  come — a  long  farewell  to  Hector^s  widow. 
Tb  with  a  secret  pleasure  I  look  back, 
Aod  see  tbe  many  dangers  I  bave  passed.  * 
Tbe  merchant  thus,  in  dreadlul  tempests  tost, 
Thrown  by  tbe  wares  on  some  unlooked-for  coa^t, 
Oft  turns,  and  %tes^  with  a  delighted  eye, 
Mi<Ut  rocks  and  shelves  the  broken  billows  fly ! 
Aodfwhile  the  outrageous  winds  the  deep  deform, 
Smiles  on  tbe  tumult,  and  enjoys  tbe  storm. 

\ExeunL 

ACT    III. 

*  Scene  L 

Enier  Ptlades  and  GtRESTSS. 

PyL  For  beaven*s  sake,  sir,'  compose  your 
-     ruffled  mind. 
And  moderate  your  rage! 

Ores.  No,  Pylades, 
This  is  no  time  for  counsel.    I  am  dea£ 
Talk 'not  of  reason.     1  have  been  too  patient 
Life  is  not  'worth  my  care.     My   soul  grows 

-desperate, 
m  bear  ber  off,  or  perish  in  th*  attempt 
ni  force  her  from  his  arras — by  heaven,  I  will ! 

Pjl  Well,  'tis   agreed,   my   friend — well 

force  her  b*;ncc: 
Bvt  stifl  consider  we  are  in  Epirus. 
1^  court,  the  guards,  Hermione  herself. 
The  very  air  we  bred  the,  belongs  to  Pyrrhus. 
Good  gods !  what  tempted  you  to  seek  her  here  ? 

Or^s.  Lost  to  myself^  I  knew  not  what  1  did ; 
MjT  purposes  were  wild.    Perhaps  I  came 
To  menace  Pyrrhus,  and  upbraia  the  woman. 

PyL  This  violence  of  temper  may  prove  fa'tal. 

Oret,  It  must  be  more   than  man, to   bear 

these  shocks. 
These  outrages  of  fate,  with  temper. 
He  tells  roe  that  he  weds  Hermione, 
And  will  to-morrow  take  her  from  my  hand! 
Mj  band  shall  sooner  tear  the  tyrants  heart. 

PjU  Ifour  passion  blinds  you,  sir;  he^s  not 

to  blame. 
G>u]d  you  but  look  into  the  soul  of  Pyrrhus, 
Perhaps  youll  find  it  torturM  like  your  own. 

Ores.  No,  Pylades !  'tis  all  design.  His  pride. 
To  triumph  over  me,  has  cbang'd  his  love. 
The  fair  Hermione,  before  I  came, 
lo  all  ber  bloom  of  beauty,  was  neglected. 
Ah,  ci^el  gods!  I  thought  her  aU  my  own! 
She  was  consenting  to  return  to  Sparta:      • 
Her  heart,  divided  betwixt  rage  ana  love, 
VVas  on  tbe  vvinjf^  to  take  its  leave  of  Pyrrhus. 
She  beard  my  sighs,  she  pitied  my  eoniplaints. 
She  praisM  my  constancy.  The  least  indifference 
From  this  proud  king,  had  made  Orestes  happy ! 

P/l.  So  your  fond  heart  believes! 
Think  not  to  force  her  hence ; 
But  fly  yourself  from  her  destructive  charms. 

Ores.  Talk  no  roor^! 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought!  She  must  be  mine! 
IHd  Pyrrhus  carry  thunder  in  his  hand, 
Td  stand  the  bolt,   and  challenge  all  his  fury, 
^  I  resiffn  Hermione.     By  force 
lu  snatch  her  hence,  and  bear  ber  to  my  .ships. 
Have  we  forgot  ber  mother  Helen's  rape  ? 


P/L  Will  then  Orestes  turn  a  ravisher, 
And  blot  his  embassy  ? 
.  Ores.  O,  Pylades  .'^ 

My  grief  weighs  heavy  on  me — ^*twill  distract  me ! 
The  gods  have  set  me  as  their  mark,  to  empty 
Their  quivers  on  me.     Leave  me  to  myself. 
Mine  be  tb^  danger,  mine  the  enterprixe* 
All  I  request  of  thee,  is  to  return. 
And  in  my  place  convey  Astyanax 
/As  Pyrrhus  has  consented)  into  Greece. 
Go,  Pylades  — 

PjrL  Lead  on,  my  friend,  lead  on! 
Let  us  bear  off  Hermione !  No  toil. 
No  danger  can  deter  a  friend.    Lead  on! 
Draw  up  tbe  Greeks,  summon  your  num'roua 

train ; 
The  shi^s  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sits  fair: 
There  eastward  lies  the  sea ;   tbe  rolling  waves 
Break  on  those  palace-stairs.  I  know  each  past,  - 
Each  avenue  and  outlet  of  the  court. 
This  very  night  weMl  carry  ber  on  board. 

Ores.  Thou  art  too  good !  I  trespass  on  thy 

friendship : 
But,  oh !  excuse  a  wretch,  whom  no  man  pities, 
Except  thyself:  oYie,  just  about  to  lose 
Tbe  treasure  of  his  soul:' whom  all  mankind 
Conspire  to  hate,  and  one  who  hates'  himselfl 
When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee? 

Pjrl,  The   question   is   unkind.      But  now, 

remember. 
To  k^ep  your  counsels  close,  and   bide   your 

thoughts; 
Let  not  Hermione  suspect.    No  more — 
I  see  her  coming,  sir. 

Ores.  Away,  rty,  friend ; 
I  am  advis'd^  my  all  depends  upon  it 

lExirPyloiies. 

Enier  Hermionb  and  Cleonb. 

Madam,  your  orders  are  obeyM;  [  have  seen 
Pyrrhus,  my  rival ;  and  have  gainM  him  for  you. 
Tne  king  resolves  to  wed  you. 

Her.  So  I  am  told ; 
And,  fufther,  1  am  informM,  that  you,  Orestes, 
Are  to  dispose  me  for  tbe  intended  marriage. 

Ores.  And  are  you,  madam,  willing  to  comply  ? 

Her.   What  can  I    do  ?  alas !  my  faitn  is 

promised : 
Can  I  refuse  what  is  not  mine  to  give? 
A  princess  is  not  at  her  choice  to  love  $ 
All  we  have  lefl  us  is  a  blind  obedience : 
And  yet  you  see  how  far  I  had  compfyM, 
And  made  my  duty  yield  to  your  entreaties. 

Ores.  Ah,  cruel  maid!  you  knew — but  I 

have  done.    . 
All  have  a  right  to   please  themselves  in  love. 
I  blame  you  not  *Tis  true,  I  hopM — but  you 
Are  mistress  of  your  bear^  and  fm  content 
Tis  fortune  is  my  enemy,  not  you.  . 
But,  madam,  I  shall  spare  you  further  pain 
On  this  uneasy  theme,  ana  take  my  leave. 

[Exit. 

Her.  Cleone,  couldst  thou  think  heM  lie  so 

calm? 

C7f.  Madam,  bis  silent  grief  sits  he,avy  on  him. 
He  is  to  be  pitied.    His  too  eager  love 
Has  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction. 
His  \hreats  have  wrought  t^is  change  of  mind 

in  Pyrrhus. 

/Ter.  Dost  thou  think  Pyrrhus  capable  of  fear? 
W^hom  should  the  intrepid  Pyrrhus  fear?  The 

Greeks  ? 
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Did  he  not  lead  their  harassM  troop*  to  conquest. 
When  they  despaired,  when  they  retir'd  from 

Troy, 


And  sought  for  shelter  in  their  burning  fleets  ? 

Did  he  not  then  supply  his  father*s  pGicef 

No,  my  Cleone,  he  is  aho^e  constraint; 

He  acts  unforced ;  and  where  he  weds,  he  loves. 
C/tf.  Oh,  that  Orestes  had  remainM  in  Greece ! 

I  fear  to-morrow  will  prove  fatal  to  him. 
Her*  Wilt  thou   discourse   of  nothing  hut 

Orestes? 

Pyrrhus  is  mine  again!  Is  mine  for  ever! 

Oh,  my  Cleone,  1  am  wild  -with  joy ! 

Pyrrhus,  the  bold,  the  brave,  the  godlike  Pyrrhus! 

Oh,  I  could  tell  thee  numberless  exploits, 

And  tire  thee*  with  his  battles.     Oh,  (Cleone — 
C/tf,  Madam,  conceal  your  joy — I  see   An- 
dromache— 

She  weeps,    and  comes   to  speak  her  sorrows 

to  you. 
Her,  I  would  indulge  the   gladness  of  my 

heart! 

Let  us  retire — Her  grief  is  out  of  season. 

Enter  Andromache  and  Cephisa. 

Andro,  Ah,  madam!    whither,   whither  do 

you  fly? 
Where  can  your   eyes  behold    a   sight  more 

pleasing 
Than  Hector's  widow,  suppliant  and  in  tears  ? 
I  come  not  an  alarm'd,  a  jealous  foe, 
To  envy  you  the  heart  your  charms  have  won — 
The  only  man  I  sought  to  please,  is  gone; 
KilPd  in  my  sight,  by  an  inhuman  hand. 
Hector  first  tau^t  me  love ;  which  my  fbnd  heart 
Shall  ever  cherish,  till  we  meet  in  death. 
But,  oh,  I  have  a  son !  And  you,  one  day, 
Will  be  no  stranger  to  a  mother's  fondness: 
But  heaven  forbid  that  you  should  ever  know 
A  mother's  sorrow  for  an  only  son, 
Her  joy,  her  bliss,  her  last  surviving  comfort ! 
When  every  hour   she   trembles  for  his  life ! 
Your  power  o'er  Pyrrhus  may  relieve  my  fears. 
Alas,  what  danger  is  there  m  a  child, 
Sav'd  from  the  wreck  of  a  whole  ruin'd  empire? 
Let  me  go  hide  him  in  Some  desert  isle: 
You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care 
To  keep  bini  far  from  perils  of  ambition : 
All  he  can  learn  of  me  will  be  to  weep ! 

Her,  Madam»  'tis  easy  to  conceive  your  grief; 
But  it  would  ill  become  me  to  solicit 
In  contradiction  to  my  father's  will : 
'Tis  he  who  urges  to  destroy  your  son. 
Madam,   if  Pyrrhus  must  be  wrought  to  pity, 
No  woman  does  it  better  than  yourself. 
If  you  gain  him,  I  shall  comply  of  course. 

\Exit  with  Cteone, 
Andro,   Didst  thou    not    mind    with    what 

disdain  she  spoke  f 
Youth  and  prosperity  have  made  her  vain; 
She  has  not  seen  the  fickle  turns  of  life.    ' 
Ceph.   Madam,  were  I  as  you    I'd  take  her 

counsel ; 
I'll  speak  my  own  distress:  one  look  from  you 
Will    vanquish   Pyrrhus,    and    confound    the 

•Greeks  — 
See,  where  he  comes.  Lay  hold  on  this  occasion. 


THE  DISTREST  MOTHER. 

Phoe,  ijhought  so,  sir.- 

reeft 
eyes 


[Act  in. 

Andro*  Thou'  seeA  what  mighty  power  my 

have  on  nim ! 

^  [To  Cephisa, 
Pjrr,  W^hat  says  she,  Phoenix  r 
Andro,  I  have  no  hope  leA! 
Phoe,  Let  us  be  gone — Hermione  expects  you. 
Ceph,  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  break  this 

sullen  silence. 
Andro,  My  child's  already  promised.  [Apart, 
Ceph,  But  not  eiven,  [Apart, 

Andro,  No,  no !  ^  My  tears  are  vain !  —  His 

doom  is  fix'd!  [Apart, 

Pjrr,  See  if  she  deigns  to  cast  one  look  upon  us. 
Proud  woman! 

Andro.  I  provoke  him  by  my  presence. 
Let  us  retire. 

Pjrr.  Come,  let  us  satisfy 
The  Greeks,  and  give  them  up  this  Phr}-gian  boy. 
Andro.  Ah,  sir,  recall  those  words! — What 

have  you  said? 
If  you  give  up  my  son,  oh,  give  up  me! 
You,    >vho    so   many   times   have    sworn    me 

friendship, 
Oh,  heavens!  will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me? 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  pardon  ? 
Pj^r,  Phoenix  will  answer  you  —  my  word 

is  pas.«'d. 
Andro,   You,   who   would   brave  so   many 

dangers  for  me. 
Pj^r.  I  was  your  lover  then,  I  now  am  free. 
To  favour  you,  1  might  have  spar'd  bis  life; 


Enter  Pyrrhus  and  Phoenix. 

Pjrr,  Where  is  the  princess?  Did  you  not 

inform  me 
Hermione  was  here?  [To  I^hoemix, 


But  you  would  ne'er  vouchsafe  to  ask  it  of  me. 
Now  'lis  too  late. 

Andro.  Oh,  sir,  excuse 
The  pride  ofroyal  blood,  that  checks  my  soul, 
And  knows  not  how  to  be  importunate. 
You  know,  alas !  1  was  not  born  to  kneel, 
To  sue  for  pity,  and  to  own  a  master. 

Pjrr,  No,  in  your  heart  you  curse  me!  yx>u 

disdain 
My  gen'rous  flame,  and  scorn  to  be  oblig'd. 
But  r  shall  leave  you  to  your  great  resentments. 
Let  us  go,    Phoenix,    and  appease  the  Greeks. 

Andro,  Then  lei  me  die,  and  let  me  go  to 

Hector. 

Ceph.  But,  madam  — 

Andro,  VVhat  can  I  do  more?  The  tyrant 
Sets  my  distraction,  and  insults  my  tears. 

['Jo  Cephis4X. 
Behold,  how  low  you  have  reduc'd    a  queen! 
These  eyes  have  seen  my  country  laid  in  ashes. 
My  kindred  fall  in  war,  my  father  slain, 
My  husband  dragg'd  in  his  own  blood,  my  son 
Condemn'd  to  bondage,  and  myself  a  slave ; 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  unheard-of  woes, 
*Twas  some  relief  to  find  myself  your  captive; 
And  that  my  son,  deriv'd  from  ancient  Kings, 
Since  he  must  serve,  had  Pyrrhus  for  his  master. 
When  l*riam  kneei'd,  the  great  Achilles  wept: 
I  hop'd  I  should  not  find  his  son  less  noble. 
I  thought  the  brave  were  still  the  more  com- 
passionate. 
Oh,  do  not,  sir,  divide  me  from  my  child! 
If  he  must  die  — 

Pj'r»  Phoenix,  withdraw  awhile. 

[Exit  Phoenix, 
Rise,  madam.  Yet  you  may  preserve  your  son. 
I  find,  whenever  1  provoke  your  tears, 
I  furnish  you  with  arms  against  myself. 
I  thought  my  hatred  fix'd  before  I  saw  you. 
Oh,  turn  your  eyes  upon  me  while  I  speak! 


[Act  IV.  Scene  1.] 
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And  5^  if  jon*  discoTer  in  my  looks 
An  angiy  judge,  or  an  obdarate  foe. 

Why  will  yoa  force  me  to  desert  your  c^use  ? 

Id  your  son^s  name  I  beg  we  may  be  friends ! 
Iliiik,  ob  tbinky 

(Tb  tbe  last  time^  yon  botb  may  yei  be  bappy ! 
I  know  tbe  ties  I  break,  tbe  foes  I  arm ; 
I  wron^  Hermione ;  I  send  ber  bence ; 
And  witb  ber  diadem  I  bind  your  brows. 
Consider  welJ;  for  His  of  moment  to  you. 
Qioose  to  be  wretcbed,   madam,   oi;  a  queen. 
I  leave  you  to  your  tbougbts.  Wben  I  return, 
Well  to  tbe  temple.  Tbere^ouMlfind  your  son; 
And  tbere  be  cro\fn*d,  or  gire  bim  up  for  ever. 
%  [Sxif, 

Ceph,  I  told  yon,  madam,  tbat,  in  spite  of 

Greece, 
Tot  would  overrule  tbe  malice  of  your  fortune. 

Jndro,,  Alas,  Cepbisa,'wbat  bare  I  obtainM? 
ObIv  a  poor  sbort  respite  for  my  son« 

deph.  You  have  enougb  approT*d  your  faitb 

to  Hector; 
To  be  reluctant  still  would  be  a  crime. 
He  would  biraself  persuade  you  to  comply 

Andro,  How!   wouldst  tbou  give  me  Fyr- 

rbus  for  a  busband? 

Ceph,  Tbink  you  *twill  please  tbe  gbost  of 
your  dead  busband, 
That  you  sbould  sacrifice  bis  son?  Consider, 
Pjfrrfius  once  more  invites  you  to  a  tbrone; 
Timw  all  bis  power  against  tbe  foes  of  Troy, 
Kenembers  not  AcbiDes  was  bis  fatber. 
Kelracts  bis  conquests,  and  forgets  bis  batred. 

Andro,  But  bow  can  I  forget  it?  bow  can  I 
fwjel  my  Hector,  treated  witb  disbonour, 
D«priT*d  of  funeral  rites,  and  vilely  dragg*d, 
A  bloody  corpse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy  ? 
Cn  I  forget  the  good  old  king,  bis  fatber, 
^in  in  m^  presence— at  tbe  altar  slain; 
VVhidi  vamly  for  protection  be  embracM  ? 
Hast  thou  forgot  wi  dreadful  nigbt,  Cepbisa, 
When  a  wbole  people  fell  ?    MeOiinks  I  see 
IVf'^Q^  enraged  and  breatbing  vengeance,  enter 
Amidst  tbe  glare  of  btu-ning  palaces : 
I  see  bim  bew  bis  passage  through  \ny  brothers, 


perish 
Ceph,  Since  you  resolve  Astyanax  shall  die. 


Ob,  my  dead  lord!  Ob,  Priam*s  royal  bouse! 
Ob,  my  Astyanax!  at  vrbat  a  price 
Thy  mother  buys  thee!;— Let  us  go. 

Ceph,  But  whither? 
And  what  does  your  unsettled  heart  resolve? 

Andro.  Come,  my  Cepbisa,  let  us  go  together 
To  the  sad  monument  which  I  have  raisM 
To  Hector*s  shade ;  where,  in  their  sacred  urn, 
Tbe  ashes  of  my  hero  lie  enclosed,  * 

Tbe  dear  remains  which  1  havesavM  from  Troy; 
There  let  me  weep,  there  summon  to  my  aid. 
With  pious  rites,  my  Hector's  awful  shade; 
Let  him  be  witness  to  my  doubts,  my  fears; 
My  agonising  heart,  my  flowing  tears: 
On!  may  he  rise  in  pity  from  bis  tomb. 
And  fix  bis  wretched  son's  uncertain  doom. 

[Exeunt 
ACT    IV. 
Scene  L. 
Enter  Hermioite  tund  Clbqne. 

Cle,  This  unexpected  silence,  this  reserve. 
This  outward  calm,  this  settled  frame  of  mind. 
Afler  such  wrongs  and  insults,  much  surprise  me ! 
You,  who  before  could  not  command  your  rage. 
When  Pyrrhus  look*d  but  kindly  on  his  captive; 
How  can  you  bear  unmov'di  that  he  should 

wed  her. 
And  seat  ber  on  a  throne  which  you  should  fill? 
il  fear  this  dreadful  stillness  in  your  soul! 
Twere  better,  madam  — 

Her,  Have  yon  calTd  Orestes? 

Cle,  Madam,  I  have ;  bis  love  is  too  impatient 
Not  to  obey  with  speed  the  welcome  summons. 
His  love- sick  heart  overlooks  his  unkind  usage: 
His  ardour's  still  the  same. — Madam,  he's  here. 

Enter  Obxstbs. 

Ores,  Ah,  madam,  is  it  true  ?  does  then  Orestes 
At  length  attend  you  by  your  own  commands  ? 
What  cani  do? 
Her,  Orestes,  do  you  love  me? 
Ores,  What  means  that  question,  princess? 

Do  I  love  you? 
My  oaths,  my  perjuries,  my  hopes,  my  fears. 
My  farewell,  my  return— all  speak  my  love. 
Jler,   Avenge  my  wrongs,  and  I'll  believe 

them  all. 
Ores,  It  shall  be  done.  My  soul  has  caught 

th'  alarm. 
We'll  spirit  up  the  Greeks;  Fll  lead  them  on: 


R^e  to  the  temple,  bid  your  son  farewell. —  Your  cause  shall  animate  our  fleets  and  armies. 


\Vhy  do  you  tremble,  madam? 

Andro,  O  Cepbisa ! 
Thou  bast  awaken'd  all  tbe  mother  in  me.  " 
How  can  I  bid  farewell  to  the  dear  child. 
The  pledge,  tbe  image  of  my  much>lov'd  lord! 
Bat,  oh!  while  I  deliberate,  he  dies. 
No, no,  thou  must  not  die,  while  I  can  save  thee: 
Oh!  let  me  find  out  Pyrrhus— Ob^  Cepbisa! 
*^  you  go  find  him. 

Ceph,  What  must  I  say  to  him? 

Andro,    Tell   bim  I  love  my  son  to  such 
extcss — 
Bvtdosttbou think  be  means  tbe  child  shall  die? 
Can  love  rejected  turn  to  so  much  rage? 

Ceph,  Madam,  he'll  soon  be  here.    Aesolve 
on  something. 

Andro,  Well  then,  assure  him  — 

Ceph,  Madam,  of  your  love? 

^ndro,  Alas,  thou  know'st  tbat  is  not  in  my 
power. 


Let  us  return;  let  us  not  lose  a  moment, 
But  urge  tbe  fate  of  this  devoted  land: 
Let  us  depart. 

Her,  No,  prince,  let  us  stay  here! 
I  will  have  vengeance  here;   I  w^iH  not  carry 
This  load  of  infamy  to  Greece,  not  trust 
The  chance  of  war  to  vindicate  my  wrongs. 
Ere  I  depart,  I'll  make  Epirus  mourn. 
If  you  avenge  me,  let  it  be  this  instant ; 
My  rage  brooks  no  delay;  baste  to  the  temple. 
Haste,  prince,  and  sacrifice  bimv 

Ores,  Whom? 

Her,  WTiy,  Pyrrhus. 

Ores,  Pjrrrhusi  Did  you  say  Pyrrhus? 

Her,  You  demur. — 
Oh,  fly!  be  gone!  give  me  not  time  to  think. 
Talk  not  of  laws — be  tramples  on  all  laws. 
Let  me  not  bear  him  justified — away ! 

Ores,  You  cannot  think  I'll  justify  my  rival. 
Madam,  your  love  has  made  mm  criminal* 
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You  shall  have  vengeance;  Til  have  vengeance 

too: 
But  let  our  hatred  be  professM  and  open: 
Let  us  alarm  all  Greece,  denounce  a  war; 
Let  us  attack  him  in  his   strength ,   and   hunt 

him  down 
By  conquest.    Should  I  turn  base  assassin, 
,    *Twould  sully  all  the  kings  I  represent. 

JferMa^ye  not  I  been  dishonoured,  set  at  nought, 
ExposM  to  public  scorn? — And  will  you  sutler 
The  tyrant,  who  dares  use  me  thus,  to  live? 
Know,  prince,  I  hate  him  more  than  once  I  lov*c 

him. 
The  gods  alone  can  tell  how  once  I  lovM  him. 
Yes,  the  false,  perjurM  man,  I  once  did  love  him ; 
And,  spite  of  all  his  crimes  and  broken  vows. 
If  he  should  live,  I  may  relapse — who  knows 
But  I  to-morrow  may  forgive  his  wrongs? 

Ores,  First  let  me  tear  him  piecemeal.    He 

shall  die. 
Rut,  madam,  give  me  leisure  to  contrive 
Thfe  place,  the  time,  the  manner  of  his  death : 
Yet  1  m  a  stranger  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus ; 
Scarce  have  I  set  my  foot  within  Epirus. 
When  you  enjoin  me  to  destroy  the  pnnce. 
It  shall  be  done  this  very  night 

Her,  But  now, 
This  very  hour,  be  weds  Andromache; 
The  temple  shines  with  pomp,  the  golden  throne 
Is  now  prepared,  the  joyful  rites  begin; 
My  shame  is  public — Oh,  be  speedy,   prince ! 
My  wrath's  impatient — Pyrrhus  lives  too  long ! 
Intent  on  love,  and  heedless  of  his  person. 
He  covers  with  his  guards  the  Trojan  boy. 
Now  is  the  time ;  assemble  all  your  Greexs ; 
Mine  shall  assist  them ;  let  their  fury  loose : 
Already  they  regard  him  as  a  foe. 
Be  gone,  Orestes !  kill  the  faithless  tyrant ; 
My  love  shall  recompense  the  glorious  deed. 

Ores.  Consider,  madam  — 

Her.  You  but  mock  my  rage! 
1  was  contriving  how  to  make  you  happy. 
Think  you  to  merit  by  your  idle  sighs. 
And  not  attest  your  love  by  one  brave  action  ? 
Go,  with  your  boasted  constancy !  and  leave 
Hermione  to  execute  her  oWn  revenge. 
I  blush  to  think  how  my  too  easy  faith 
Has  twice  been  bafYled  in  one  shameful  hour ! 

Ores.  Hear  me  but  speak!  —  You  know  FU 

die  to  serve  you ! 

Her.  ril  go  myself;  Til  stab  nim  at  the  altar; 
Then  drive  the  poniard,  reeking  with  his  blood, 
Through  my  own  heart.  In  death  we  shall  unite. 
Better  to  diCtwith  him,  than  live  with  you! 

Ores.  That  were   to   make  him  blest,  and 

me  more  wretched. 
Madam,  he  dies  by  me.    Have  you  a  foe, 
And  shall  I  let  him  live?  My  rival  too! 
Ere  yon  meridian  sun  declines,  he  dies; 
And  you  shall  say  that  I  deserve  your  love. 

Her.  Go,  prince;  strike  home!  and  leave  the 

rest  to  me. 
Let  all  your  ships  stand  ready  for  our  flight 

l^Exil  Orestes. 

Cle.  Madam,  you'll  perish  in  this  bold  attempt. 

Her*   Give  me  my  vengeance,  Fm  content 

to  perish. 
I  was  to  blame  to  trust  it  wUh  another: 
In  my  own  hands  it  had  been  more  secure. 
Orestes  hates  not  Pyrrhus  as  I  hate  biro. 
Oh,  would  Orestes,  when  he  gives  the  blow, 
Tell  him  he  dies  my  victim  I—Uaste,  Geone, 


Charffe  him  to  say,  Hermione*s  resentments. 
Not  tnose  of  Greece,  have  senteuc'd  him  to  death. 
Haste,  my  Cleone!  My  revenge  is  lost, 
If  Pyrrhus  knows  not  that  he  dies  by  me! 

Cle.  I  shall  obey  your  orders. — But  I  see 
The  king  approach. — Who  could  expect   him 

here  ? 

Her.  O  fly,  Cleone,  fly!  and  hid  Orestes 
Not  to  propeed  a  step  before  I  see  him. 

\Exit  Cleone. 

Enter  Pyrrhus. 

Pjrr.  Madam,  I  ought  Jlo  shun  an  injurM 

princess. 
Your  distant  looks  reproach  me;   and  I  come 
Not  to  defend,  but  to  avow  my  guilt 
Pyrrhus  will  ne'er  approve  his  own   injustice, 
Nor  form  excuses  while  his  heart  condemns  hira. 
Discharge  your  an^er  on  this  perjur'd  man! 
For  I  abhor  my  crime,  and  should  be  pleas'd 
To  hear  you  speak  your  wrongs  aloud :  no  terms. 
No  bitterness  of  wrath,  nor  keen  reproach. 
Will  eoual  half  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart. 
Her.  I  find,  sir,  you  can  be  sincere :  you  scorn 
To  act  your  crimes  with  fear,  like  other  men. 
A  hero  should  be  bold,  above  all  laws; 
Be  bravely  false,  and  laugh  at  solemn  ties. 
To  be  perfidious  shows  a  daring  mind! 
And  you  have  nobly  triumph'd  o'er  a  maid! 
To  court  me— to  reject  me — to  return — 
Then  to  forsake  me  for  a  Phrygian  slave — 
To  lay  proud  Troy  in  ashes;  then  to  raise 
The  son  of  Hector,  and  renounce  the  Greeks^ 
Are  actions  worthy  the  great  soul  of  Pyrrhus ! 
Pjrr.  Madam,  go  on !  Give  your  resentment 

oirth. 
And  pour  forth  all  your  indignation  on  me. 
Her.  'Twpuld   please  your  queen,  should  I 

upbraid  your  falsehood ; 
Call  yovL  perfidious,  traitor,  all  the  nanies 
That  injur d  virgins  lavish  on  your  sex; 
I  should  overflow  with  tears,  and  die  with  grie^ 
And  furnish  out  a  tale  to  sooth  her  pride; 
But,  sir,  I  would  not  overcharge  her  joys. 
If  you  would  charm  Andromache,  recount 
Your    bloody    battles,  'your     exploits,    your 

slaughters, 
Your  great  achievements  in  her  father's  p'alace. 
She  needs  must  love  the  man,  who  fought  so 

bravely. 
And  in  her  sight  slew  naif  her  royal  kindred ! 
Pyr,  With  horror  I  look  hack  on  my  past 

deeds! 
I  punish'd  Helen's  wrongs  too  far;  I  shed 
Too    much   of  blood:  but,   madam,    Helen'9 

daughter  . 
Should  not  object  those  ills  the  mother  causVI. 
However,  Fm  pleas'd  to  find  you  hate  me; 
1  was  too  forward  to  accuse  myself; 
The  man  who  ne'er  was  lov'd,  can  ne'er  he  false. 
Obedience  to  a  father  brought  you  hither; 
And  I  stood  bound  by  promise  to  receive  you : 
But  our  desires  were  oifTerent  ways   inclm'd; 
And  you,  I  own,  were  not  oblig'd  to  love  me. 
^er.Havelnot  lov'd  you  then !  perfidious  man  ? 
For  you  I  slighted  all  the  Grecian  princes; 
Forsook  my  father's  house ;  conceai'd  my  wrongs. 
When  most  provok'd;  would  not  return   to 

Sparta, 
In  hopes  thattirae  might  fix  your  wavering  heart. 
I  lov  d  you  when  inconstant;  and  even  1 


now. 


Inhuman  king !  that  you  pronounce  my  death 


[Act  V.  ScBNB  1.] 

MjlieaTt  still  doubts  ifl  should  love  orhateTou — 
But,  oil,  since  you  resolve  to  wed  anotoer. 
Defer  3ro|ir  cruel  purpose  liU  to-morrow, 
Tbt  I  may  not  be  here  to  grace  your  triumph ! 
Tkis  is  the  last  request  1  e*er  shall  make  you. 
See,  if  the   barbarous  prince  Touchsafes    an 

answer ! 
Go,  then,  to  the  loVd  Phr^'gian ;  hence !  be  gone ! 
And  bear  to  her  thpse  vows  that  once  were  mine : 
Go,  in  defiance  to  the  avenging  gods ! 
fie  gone!    the  priest  expects  you  at  the  altar; 
Bvt,  tyrant,  have  a  care  t  come  not  thither.  [Exit. 

EnUr  Phoenix. 

Phoe.  Sir,  did  you  mind  her  threats?  your 
jife*s  in  danger: 
Tkere  is  no  trifling  with  a  woman^s  rage. 
Hie  Greeks  that  swarm  about  the  court,  aU 

hate  ^ou ; 
Will  treat  you  as  their  countir^s  enemy. 
And  join  in  her  revenge:, besides,  Orestes 
Still  loves  her  to  distraction.     Sir,  I  beg  ~ 
Pyr,  Uow,  Phoenix,  should   I  fear  a  wo- 

roan^s  threats? 
A  nobler  passion  takes  up  all  my  thoughts: 
I  raost  prepare  to  meet  Andromache. 
Do  tbou  place  aU  my  ffuards  about  her  son : 
If  lie  be  sate,  Pyrrhus  is  free  from  fear.     [Exii. 
Phoe,  Oh,  Pyrrhus !  oh,  what  pity  His,  the  ^ods. 
Who  fiUM  thy  soul  with  every  kingly  virtue, 
FonoM   thee     for    empire     and    consummate 

greatness, 
Sboald  leave  tbee  so  exposM  to  wild  desires. 
Tint  bnrry  thee  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ! 

IJFTourish. 
But  tee,  the  queen, 
Uagoificent  in  royal  pride,  appears. 
I  iBUit  obey,  and  guard  her  son  from  danger. 

lExiL 

Enter  Andromache  and  Cephisa. 

Ceph.  Matflam,  once  more   you   look   and 
move  a  queen. 
Toor sorrows  are  dispersed,  your  charms  revive. 
And  every  faded  beauty  blooms  anew. 
Andro.  Yet  all  is  not  as  I  could  wish,  Cephisa. 
Ceph.  You  see    the  king  is  watchful   o*er 
your  son; 
Decks  him  with  princely  robes,   with  guards 

surrounds  him. 
Astyanax  begins  to  reign  already. 

Andro.  Pyrrhus  is  nobly  minded ;  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him  for  Astyanax: 
*ns  a  vain*  thought.    However,  since  n^y  child 
Has  such  a  friend,  I  ouffht  not  to  repine. 
Ceph.  These  dark  unfoldings  of  your   soul 
perplex  me. 
For  bearen^s  sake,  madam,  let  me  know  your 

griefs. 
If  you  distrust  my  £aiith  — 

Andro.  That  were  to  wrong  thee. 
Ob,  my  Cephisa !  This  gay,  borrowed  air,  ^ 
Tbis  blase  of  jewels,  and  this  bridal  dress. 
Are  but  mock  trappings,  to  conceal  my  woe: 
My  beartstill  mourns ;  I  still  am  Hector^s  widow. 
Ceph.  Will   you  then   break  the  promise 
giv^n  to  Pyrrhus, 
Blow  up  hist  rage  again,  ana  blast  your  hopes? 
Andro,  I  thought,  Cephisa,  thou  hadst  known 
thy  mistress, 
^^ovidst  tbou  believe  I  would  be  ^se  to  Hector? 
FaB  off  finom  such  a  husband!  Break  his  rest, 
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And  call  him  to  this  hated  light  again, 
To  see  Andromache  in  Pyrrhus*  arms? 
Would  Hector,  were  he  living,  and  I  dead. 
Forget  Andromache,  and  wed  her  foe? 

Ceph.  I  cannot  guess  what  drif^  your  thoughts 

pursue ; 
But,  oh,  I  fear  there^s  something  dreadful  in  it! 
Must  then  Astyanax  be  doomed  to  die. 
And  you  to  linger  out  a  life  in  bondage? 

Andro.  Know  then  the  secret  pnrpose  of 

my  soul: 
Andromache  will  not  be  false  to  Pyrrhus, 
Nor  violate  her  sacred  love  to  Hector. 
This  hour  TU  meet  the  king;  the  holy  priest 
Shall  join  us,  and  confirm  our  mutual  vows. 
This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child: 
That  done,  I  have  no  further  use  for  life : 
This  pointed  dagger,  this  determinM  hand, 
Shall  save  my  virtue,  and  conclude  my  woes. 
Cephisa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress*  eyes. 

Ceph.  Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  stay  behind 

you! 

Andro.  No,  my  Cephisa,  I  must  have  thee  live. 
I  must  commit  into  thy  iaithful  hands 
All  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  my  souL 
Live,  and  supply  my  absence  to  my  child; 
All  that  remains  of  Troy;  a  future  progeny 
Of  heroes,  and  a  distant  line  of  kings. 
In  him,  is  all  intrusted  to  thy  care. 
Tell  htm  my  soul  reposM  itself  on  him, 
'W^hen  I  resigned  my  son  to  his  protection. 

Ceph.  Oh,  for  a  spirit  to  support  my  grief! 
Is  there  aught  more,  before  you  go  for  ever? 

Andro.  Oh,  my  Cephisa!  my   swoln  heart 

is  full! 
I  have  a  thousand  farewells  to  my  son— 
But  tears  break  in^  Grief  interrupts  my  speech! 
My  soul  overflows  in  fondness !  Let  him  know 
I  died  to  save  him-^and  would  die  again. 
Season  his  mind  with,  early  hints  of  glory  \ 
Make  him  acquainted  with  his  ancestors; 
Trace  out  their  shining  story  in  his  thoushts; 
Dwell  on  the  exploits  of  bis  immortal  fj^er; 
And  sometimes  let  him  hear  his  mother's  name. 
He  must  be  taught  to  stifle  his  resentmentSi 
And  sacrifice  his  vengeance  to  his  safety. 
Should  he  prove  headstrong,  rash,  or  unadvised, 
He  then  will  frustrate  all  his   mother's  virtue, 
Provoke  his  fate,  and  I  sbalT  die  in  vain. 

Ceph.  Alas,  1  fear  I  never  shall  outlive  you ! 

Andro.  No  more;   thy  tears,  Cephisa,   will 

betray  me; 
Assume  a  cheerful  look.   But  still  remember — 

\JFlourUh  ivithin. 
Hark  how  the  trumpet,  with  its  sprightly  notes, 
Proclaims  ib'-appointed  hour,  and  calls  us  hence : 
Hector,!  come  once  more  a  queen,  to  join  thee! 
Thus  the  ^ay  victim,  with  firesh  garlands  crowned, 
PleasM  with  the  sacred  file's  enlivening  sound. 
Through  gating  crowds,in  solemn  state  proceeds. 
And  dress'd  in  fatal  pomp  magnificently  bleeds. 

lExeuiit.^ 
A  C  T    V. 
Scene  I. 
Enter  Heraiione. 

H&r.   What  have  I  done  ?    Where   am  1? 

Where  is  Pyrrhus? 
Ye  gods !  what  mean< these  horrors  ?  I*m  undone 
My  soul  is  on  the  rack!  I  cannot  bear  it     - 
Why  do  I  wander  like  some  guilty  ghost? 
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What  krougbt  me  to  this  place?  What  keeps 

me  here? 
The  court  of  Pyrrhus  has  no  room  for  me ! 
Do  1  still  douht  if  I  should  loTe  or  hate  him  ? 
Hard-hearted  man !  how  unconcemM  he  left  me ! 
Did  he  once  siffh?  hestow  one  pityinf  look? 
Once  shed  a  tear  ?  or  speak  one  S(m,kina  word  ? 
•Did  he  so  much  as  feira  one  moments  sorrow, 
To  calm  my  grief,  ana  mitigate  his  falsehood? 
Why  am  I  still  thus  anxious  for  his  life? 
Why  do  I  start  at  his  impending  fate? 
Shall  be  then  lire?   Shall  the  hase  traitor  live 
To  laugh  at  my  distress?  No,  let  him  perish! 
Be  quidk,  Orestes!  Execute  my  orders! 
Alas!  my  orders!  Ob,  preposterous  guilt! 
Can  I  decree  the  death  othim  I'love? 
Was  it  ibr  this  my  soul  delijgbted  in  him? 
W^as  it  for  this  I  leA  my  father^s  court? 
Have  I  then  crossed  so  many  realms  and  seas 
»To  murder  Pyrrhus?  • 

EntA-  Clsomi. 
Oh,  Cleone,  help  me! 
What  have  I  done?  Is  Pyrrhus  yet  alire? 
W^hat  say*st  thou?    Answer  me.    Where  ii 

the  king? 

Cle,  Madam,  I  saw  the  cruel  prince  set  forward. 
Triumphant  in  his  looks,  and  full  of  joy. 
Still  as  he  walk*d,  his  ravished  eyes  were  fixM 
On  the  fair  captive;  while  through  shouting 

crowds 
She  pass*d  along  with  a  dejected  air. 
And  seemM  to  mourn  her  Hector  to  the  last. 

Hen  Insulting  tyrant!  I  shall  burst  with  rage ! 
But  say,  Cleone,  didst  tbou  mark  him  well? 
Was  his  brow  smooth  ?  Say,  did  there  not  appear 
Some  shade  of  grief?  some  little  doud  of  sorrow? 
Did  he  not  stop  ?  Did  he  not  once  look  back  ? 
Didst  tbou  approach  him?  Was  he  not  con- 
founded ? 
Did  he  not — Oh,  be  quick,  and  tell  me  all! 

C/ie.  Madam,  the  tumult  of  his  joy  admits 
No  thought  hut  love.  Unguarded  he  marchM  on, 
*Midst  a  promiscuous  throng  of  friends  and  foes, 
His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
Whom  he  has  lodgd  within  the  citadel, 
Defended  by  the  strength  of  all  his  guards. 

Her.  Enough!  he  dies!  the  traitor!  Where*s 

Orestes? 

Cie,  He*s  in  the  temple,  with  his  whole  retinue. 

Ifer,  Is  he  still  resolute  ?  Is  he  still  determinM  ? 

Cle,  Madam,  I  fear  — 

Her.  How?  Is  Orestes  false? 
Does  he  betray  me  too? 

Cle,  A  thousand  doubts 
Perplex  his  soul,  and  wound  him  with  remorse; 
His  virtue  and  his  love  prevail  by  turns. 
He  told  me  Pyrrhus  should  not  fall  ignobly; 
Pyrrhus,  die  warlike  son  of  great  Achilles, 
He  dreads  the  censure  of  the  Grecian  states, 
Of  all  mankind,  and  fears  to  stain  his  bononr. 

Her.   Poor  timorous  wretch!  His  fabe!   he 

basely  fears 
To  cope  with  dangers,  and  encounter  death! 
*ris  that  he  fears.  Am  I  bright  Helenas  daughter? 
To  vindicate  her  wrongs  all  Greece  conspir*d; 
For  her  confederate  nations  fought,  and  kings 

were  slaiii; 
Troy  was  overthrown,  and  a  whole  empire  felL 
My  eyes  want  force  to  raise  a  lover's  arm 
Against  a  tyrant  that  has  d»r^d  to  wrong  me! 

Cle.  Madam,  like  Helen,  trust  your  cause 

to  Greece. 


Her.  No ;  Til  avenge  myself ;  Til  to  the  temple ; 
ril  overturn  the  altar,  stab  the  priest; 
rU  hurl  destruction,  like  a  whirlwind,  round  me! 
They  must  not  wed !  they  must  not  live!  they 

shall  not! 
Let  me  be  gone;  I  have  no  time  to  lose; 
Stand  off!  hold  me  not!   I  am  all  distraction! 

0  Pyrrhus!  tyrant!  traitor!   thou  shalt  bleed. 

« 

Enter  Okestzs, 

Ores.  Madam,   'tis  done:  your   orders  are 

obeyed: 
The  tyrant  lies  expinnjg^  at  the  altar. 

Her.  Is  Pyrrhus  slain? 

Ores.  Even  now  he  gasps  in  death. 
Our  Greeks,  all  undistinguished  in  the  crowd, 
FlockM  to  the  temple  and  dispersM  themselves 
On  every- side  the  altar:  I  was  there: 
Pyrrhus  observed  me  with  a  haughty  eye, 
And,  proud  to  triumph  over  Greece  in  me. 
From  his  own  brows  he  took  the  diadem, 
And  bound  it  on  the  temples  of  his  captive. 
Receive,  said  he,  my  crown;  receive  my  faith; 
Mine  and  my  people's  sovereign  reign  tor  ever. 
From  this  blest  hour,  a  father  to  your  son, 
ril  scourj^e  his  foes :  henceforward  be  he  styPd 
The  Tro|an  king:  I  swear  it  at  the  altar, 
And  call  the  gods  to  ratify  my  iows. 
His  subjects  with  loud  acclamations  shook 
The  spacious  dome !  our  Greeks  enrag'd  cry  M  out 
**  Revenge !  revenge !  '*  broke  through  the  throngs 

ing  press. 
And  rushM  tumultuous  on  the  unguarded  king. 
Pyrrhus  awhile  oppos*d  their  clashing  swords, 
And  dealt  his  fatal  blows  on  every  side 
W^ith    manly    fierceness;     till    oppressed    by 

numbers, 
Streaming  wjth  blood,    all  over  gashM  with 

wounds. 
He  reePd,  be  groan'd,  and  at  the  altar  fell. 
Haste,  madam,  let  us  fly!    haste  to  our  ships! 
They  lie  unmoor*d :  our  friends  attend  ua  there. 

Her.  What  have  they  done? 

Ores.  Madam,  forgive  their  rage. 

1  own  your  vengeance  had  been*  more  complete 
Had  Pyrrhus  fallen  by  me ;  and  had  he  known 
Hermione  chastised  him  by  my  arm. 

Her,   Peace,  monster,  peace!    Go  tell  thy 

horrid  tale 
To  savages,  and  howl  it  out  in  deserts. 
Wouldst  thou  impute  to  me  thy  barbarous  guilt  P 
Me  wouldst  thou  make  th'  accomplice  of  thy 

crimes? 
Henoe,  to  thy  Greeks,   and  boast  thy  foul  ex- 
ploits! 
My  soul  abhors  tbem!  I  disclaim  the  deed* 
Be  ^one !  I  know  thee  not,  thou  fell  barbarian ! 
W^hat  had  he  done?  What  could  provoke  thy 

madness 
To  assassinate  so  great,  so  brave. a  man? 
Who  set  thee  on  ? 

Ores.  Oh,  grant  me  patience,  bearen! 
With  your  own  lips  did  you  not  curse  the  tyrant, 
Pronounce  his  death,  and  urge  me  to  destroy 

him? 
Her,  What  i^  transported  by  my  hovndkeas 

passion, 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  ^wed  anodier, 
W^ere  you  t*  obey  a  jealous  woman's  frekiay  ? 
You  should  have  divM  into  my  inmost  thoughts: 
My  heart,  though  full  of  rage,  was  firec  &oni 

maKce; 
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And  all  my  anger  was  exeeta  of  lov«. 
Wlij  did  YOU  take  me  at  my  word?  You  aaw 
TW  stmmea  of  my  soul ;  you  heard  me  rave : 
TwshoiuaiiaTequestionM  me  a  thousand  times, 
Yd  still  have  doubted;  and  have  question^  on, 
B^ore  you  venturM  on  a  life  so  precious. 
Ores,  Hear  me  hut  speak*     Heaven  knows, 

against  my  will  — 
Her,  Why  did  you  npl  return?  Why  not 

consult  me 
A  second  time?  and,  undeterminM  still, 
Anio  return,  and  still  find  new  delays? 
VVliat  had  your  rash  ofBcious    Greeks,  dire 

hloodhounds ! 
Todowith  my  revenge  ?  What  drew  you  hither  ? 
To  bring  on  me  the  vengeful  foes  that  haunt  you  ? 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  your  detested  love? 
Toar  fatal  embassy,  your  hateful  presence 
DroTe  Pyrrhus  to  my  rival,  and  aestroys 
Both  him  and  me.  He  might  have  lov*d  me  still, 
Bad  jou  ne*er  interposed.    Avaunt !   he  gone ! 
Aid  Jeare  me  in  Epirus.    I  renounce 
My  friends,   my    country,   Greece,    and    all 

mankind : 
Bat  chiefly  1  renounce  thee !  monster,  thee ! 

[Exit, 
Ores,  Am  I  awake?    where    am    Ir  SoA, 

my  soul;   , 
Bfi  not  too  raafa.     vVas  that  Hermione? 
Why  should  her  anger  thunder  against  me? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  all  by  her  conmiand? 
I  am  indeed  a  most  outrageous  monster ! 
Andfian,  murderer,  a  base  assassin! 
As4  all  to  ple^ise  a  false  ungrateful  woman, 
floodbrward  let  the  laws  of  nature  cease ; 
^ai  Jet  the  pale  that  severs  right  and  wrong, 
Tjbiogs  sacred    and  profane,  be  broken  down ; 
Gods  in  their  temples,  kings  upon  their  thrones, 
Ak  not  in  safety  while  Orestes  lives. 
Ok,  never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heaPd, 
Nor  taste  the   gentle  comforts  of  repose ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me. 
And  lay  strong^- siege  to  my  distracted  soul. 

Knter  Pti.ade8,  attended  bjr  Greeks, 

P/L  Haste,  prince ;  let  us  be  gone :  Uis  death 

to  s^y. 
Andromache  reigns  queen :  she  gives  the  alarm, 
And  TOWS  revenge  upon  the  foes  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  people  arm  and  muster  in  the  streets: 
Our  Greeks  will  not  he  able  long  tojfuard 
Tbe  palace  gates,  and  to  secure  our  flight 
We  roust  be  speedy,  sir. 

Ores,  You  may  depart. 
My  friends :  Hermione  and  I  remain, 
w  cruelty  has  quite  undone  me.     Go. 

P/L  Alas,  unhappy  princess !  she^s  no  more. 

Ores,  Hermione  no  more!  O,  all  ye  powers ! 

P/L  Full  of  disorder,  wildness  in  her  looks, 
With  hands  expanded,  and  disheveird  hair. 
Breathless  and  pale,   with   shrieks  she  sought 

the  temple; 
hi  ike  mid- way  she  met  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus : 
%  startled  at  the  sight;  then,  stiff  with  horror, 
GaiM  friehtful!  Waken'd  from  the  dire  amaxe, 
Slie  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  such  a  look 
As  spoke  her'sorrows,  and  reproachM  the  gods ; 
Then  pinngM  a  poniard  deep  within  her  breast. 
And  tell  on  Pyrrhus,  graspmg  him  in  death. 

Ores,  I  tfaank  you,  ffods:  I  never  could  expect 
To  ha  «o  ifTSlf^edl  lum  hanre  been  industnoes 
To  finutb  your  decrees;  to  nlake  Orestes 


A.  dreadAil  instance  of  your  ppwer  to  punish. 
Pm  singled  out  to  bear  the  wrath   of  heaven. 

PjrL  lou  hasard  your  retreat  by  these  delays. 
The  guards  will  soon  beset  us.  Your  complaints 
Are  vain,  and  may  be  fatal. 

Ores,  True,  my  friend: 
And  therefore  \vrks  I  thankM  the  bounteous  gods. 
My  fate^s  accomplish^;  I  shall  die  content. 
Oh,  bear  me  hence.    Blow  winds ! 

PjrL  Let  us  be  gone. 

Ores,  The  murderM  lovers  w^ait  me.   Hark ! 

they  calL 
Nay,  if  your  blood  still  reeks.  Til  mingle  mine ; 
One  tomb  will  hold  us  all. 

PyL  Alas !  I  fear 
His  raving  will  return  with  .his  misfortunes. 

Ores,  I  am   dizzy!   Clouds!   Quite   lost   in 

utter  darkness! 
Guide  me,  some  friendly  pilot!  thrbugh  the  storm. 
I  shiver!  Oh,  I  freeze!  So — light  returns; 
*Tis  the  grey  dawn.    See,  Pyhides!  bcliold, 
[  ant  encompassM  with  a  sea  of  blood ! 
The  crimson  billows !  Oh,  my  brain^s  on  fire ! 

PjrL  How  is  it,  sir?  Repose  yourself  on  me. 

Ores,  Pyrrhus,  what  wouldst' thou?    How 

he  fflares! 
What  envious  hand  bas  closM   thy   wounds? 

Have  at  thee. 
It  is  Hermione  that  strikes.     Confusion! 
She  catches  Pyrrhus  in  her  arms.  Oh,  save  me ! 
How  terrible  she  looks!   She   knits  her  brow; 
She  frowns  me  dead ;  she  frights  me  into  madness. 
Where  am  I?  Who  are  you? 

PjrL  Alas,  poor  prince! 
Help  to  support  him.  How  he  pants  for  breath ! . 

Ores,  Tnis  is  most  kind,  my  Py  lades.  Oh,  why. 
Why  was  I  born  to  give  thee  endless  trouble  ? 

jP//.  All  will  go  well :  he  settles  into  reason. 

Ores,  Who  talks  of  reason  ?  Better  to  have 

none. 


agam !  dee  there :  look  wKere  they 
A  shoal  of  furies.    How  they  swarm  about  me ! 
IVfy  terror!  Hide  me!   Oh,   their  snaky  locks! 
Harlp,how  they  hiss !  See,see  their  flaming  brands ! 
Now  they  let  drive  at  me!  How  they  grin, 
And  shake  their  iron  whips !    My  ears  1   what 

yelling! 
And  see,  Hermione!  she  sets  them  on. 
Thrust  not  your  scorpions  thus  into  my  bosom ! 
Oh,  I  am  stung  to  death!  Dispatch  me  soon! 
There — take  my  heart,  Hermione !  Tenr  it  out  I 
Disjoint  me!  kill  me!  Oh,  my  torturM  soul! 
PjrL  Kind  heaven,  restore  him  to  his  wonted 

calm! 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  rate,  but  never  thus. 

8 uite  spent!  Assist  me,  friends,  to  bear  him  off. 
ur  time  is  short:  should  his  strong  rage  return, 
*T  would  be  beyond  our  ppwer  to  force  faim  hence. 
Away,  my  friends!  I  hear  the   portal   open. 

[ExeunL 
Enter  Phoenix,  attended  bjr  Guards, 
Phoe,   All,  all  are  fled!  Orestes  is  not  here! 
Triumphant  villains!  The  base,  giddy  rabble, 
Whose  hands  should  all  have  been  employM 

with  fire. 
To 'waste  the  fleet,   flockM  round  the  dying 

princess : 
And,  while  they  stand  agaze,  the  Greeks  embark. 
Oh,  'tis  too  plain!  this  sacrilegious  murder 
V\'as  authorized.    The  ambassador's  escape 
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[ActV.  ScxRsl.J 


Declares  his  guilt     Most  blood j  embassy! 
Most  unexampled  deeds !  Wbere,  wbere,  ye  gods, 
Is  majesty  secure,  if  in  your  temples 
You*  give  it  no  protection  ?  See,  tne  queen. 
A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  Enter  Am  d ro  m ache 
and  Cephisa  with  Attendants, 

Andro,  Yes,  ye  inhuman  Greeks!    the  time 

will  come 
When  you  shall  dearly  pay  your  bloody  deeds ! 
How  should  the.Trojans  hope  for  mercy  from  you, 
,  \yben   thus  you  turn  your  impious  rage  on 

Pyrrhus  ? 
Pyrrhus,  the  bravest  man  in  all  your  league ; 
The  man,  whose  single  valour  made  you  triumph. 

\A  dead  March  behind. 
Is  my  child  there? 

Ceph,  It  is  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus; 
The  weeping  soldiers  bear  him  on  their  shields. 

Andro,  Ill-fated  prince !  too  negligent  of*life, 
And  too  unwary  of  the  faithless  Greeks! 
Cut  off  in  the  fresh  ripening  prime  of  manhood, 
£*en  in  the  prime  of  life !  thy  triumphs  new, 
And  all  thy  glories  in  full  blossom  round  thee! 
The  very   Trojans  would  bewail  thy  fate. 

Ceph,  Alas !  then  will  your  sorrows  never  end? 

Andro*  Oh,    never,   never  !^  While  I  live, 

my  tears 


W^ill  never  cease;    for  I  was  borii  to  grieve. 
Give  present  orders  for  the  funeral  pomp. 

\To  Phoenix, 
Let  him  be  robM  in  all  his  regal  state; 
Place  round  him  every  shining  mark  of  honour; 
And  let  the  pile  that  consecrates  his  ashes. 
Rise  like  his  fame,  and  blaze  above  the  clouds. 
{Exit  Phoenix,  A  Flourish  of  Trumpets. 
Ceph,   The   sound   proclaims  tb*  arrival  of 

the  pnnce. 
The  guards  conduct  bim  from  the  citadel. 
Andro.  With   open  arms  Fll  meet  bira!— 

O  Cephisa ! 
A  springing  joy,  mixM  with  a  soft  concern, 
A  pleasure,  which  no  language  can  express, 
An  ecstasy  that  mothers  only  feel. 
Plays  round  my  heart,    and  brightens  up  my 

sorrow. 


Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  ]ow*ring  sky. 
Though  plungM  in  ills,   and  exercisM  in  ca 


care. 


Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair. 
When  pressM  by  dangers,  and  beset  with  foes, 
The  gods  their  timely  succour  Interpose ; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,   oVrwheWd  with 

grief, 
Ry  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief.  \ExeunL 


ROWE. 

Nicholas  Rowb,  sun  of  John  Rowe,  Eaq.  sergeant  at  Xvitr,  was  born  at  Little  Berkford*  in  Bedfordshire^  anno  167S. 
His  educalion  vra%  liegunat  a  pnrale  seminary  in  Highgate,  from  wbcoce  he  was  remored  to  Westminster  school,  where  he 
was  perfected  in  classical  literature  under  Doctor  Musbj.  His  father,  designing  him  fur  his  own  profession,  entered  him, 
at  sixteen  jears  of  age,  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  soon  made  considerable  progress  in  the  law*  aud  paight  have 
cut  a  figure  in  that  profession,  if  the  love  of  poetrj  and  the  Mka  lettres  had  not  to  much  attracted  hia  attmlion*  At 
the  age  of  tweotj-five  he  wrote  his  first  trsgedy,  The  Ambitiou*  Step-mother,  the  great  success  of  which  made  him  en* 
tirclj  \»j  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  law.  Dr.  Johnson  demands  :  "Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  repntalion  ?  From  the  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  some  of  his  scene*,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  siiavilj  of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moyea  either  pity 
or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments;  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he  alwajs  delights  the  ear,  and  oi^n 
improves  the  nndcrstanding."  Being  a  great  admirer  of  8hakspeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays,  lo  whieh 
he  prefixed  sn  account  of  that  great  man's  life.  But  the  most  ronsidetable  of  Mr.  Howe's  performances,  was  a  trans- 
lation  of  Lucan's  PhureaUuf  which  he  juat  lived  to  finish*  but  not  to  publish;  for  it  did  not  appear  in  print  till  ten 
Years  after  his  death.  His  attachment  to  the  Muses,  however,  did  not  entirely  unfit  him  for  business;  for  when  the 
Duke  of  Queensberrj  was  secretary  .of  stkte,  he  made  Mr.  Bowe  his  nnder-secretary  for  public  aflairs;  but,  after  the 
Duke's  death,  the  avenues  to  his  preferment  being  stopped,  he  passed  his  time  in  retirement  daririg  the  rest  of  Qnecn 
Anne's  reign.  On  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land-surveyors  of  the  customs 
in  the  port  of  London.  He  was  also  Clerk  of  the  council  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ,  and  the  IjOrd  Chanaellor  Parker 
made  him  his  secretary  for  the  presentations;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  these  promotions,  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  I7itt  in 
the  45th  year  of  his  age. 


THE  FAIR  PENITENT. 

AcTBD  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  170$.  This,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  'is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragodies  on  titfi 
stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  work  ol 
any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  delightful  b^  the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  therrfure' 
easily  received  by  tlie  imagination,  and  assimilated  to  common  life;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  lisrmoniouaf  and  aofl  or 
sprightly  as  occasion  requires.  "The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelaca; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  cifect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  can  not  be  hated,  and 
bravery  Which  cannot  be  despised,  retsins  too  much  of  the  spectators  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  oCRichardson  alone 
to  teach  ns  at  once  esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and 
elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite ;  and  to  loose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villsin.  In  the  year  1699  Mr.  Powell  played 
Lothario,  and  his  dresser  Wsrren  performed  the  dead  Lothario,  unknown  to  Powell.  About  the  middle  of  the  distreaa- 
fnl  scene,  Powell  called  aloud  for  his  man,  who  answered  him  as  loudly  from  the  bier  on  the  stage,  "Here,  Sir!  *'  Powell 
ignorant  of  iho  part  hia  man  was  acting,  repeated  immediately,  "Come  here  this  moment,  you  rascalt  or  I'll  break  all 
the  bones  in  your  skin."  Warren  knew  his  hasty  temper;  therefore,  wilhont  any  reply,  jdmped  off,  with  all  hia  aablea 
about  him,  which  unfortunately  were  tied  fast  to  the  handlea  of  the  bier,  and  dragged  it  a(\cr  him.  Bat  this  was  not 
all ;  the  laugh  and  roar  began  in  the  audience,  till  it  frightened  poor  Warren  ao  much,  that,  with  the  bier  at  hia  tail, 
he  drew  down  Calista,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  the  table,  lamp,  book,  bonea,  together  with  all  tha  lumber  -of  the 
charnel-house.  He  lugged,' till  he  broke  off  hia  tranunels,  and  made  hia  escape}  and  the  play*  at  onca«  ended  with  im- 
moderate fits 'of  langhter 


8CI0LTO 

ALTAMONT. 

HOBATIO. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

LOTHARIO. 

ROSSANO. 

CALISTA. 


LAVINIA. 
LUCILLA. 

Seroantf  to  ScioUo  etc. 


ScBRB. — SciOLTO^s  Poloce  and  the  Garden,  with  some  Pari  of  &»e  Street  near  ii,  in  Gkkoa. 


[Ac?  L  ScisB  1.]  T^E  PAIR  PENITEMT. 

ACTL 

ScBHZ  L — A  Garden  belonging  to  Sciolto^s 
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PaliMce, 

Enter  Altamont  and  Horatio. 

JU.  Let  this  avspidoui  day  he  ever  sacred, 
!(o  iHOumiog,  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it: 
Let  it  he  marked  for  triumphs  and  rejoicings ; 
Let  happy  loTers  ever  make  it  holy, 
Cboosc  it  to  hiess  their  hopes,  and  crown  their 

wishes. 
Da%  happy  daT,  that  gives  me  my  Calista. 

Hon  Yes,  Altamont;    to-day  thy  hetter  stars 
Arejoin*d  to  shed  their  kindest  influence  on  thee; 
Sdolto^s  nohle  hand,  that  rab*d  thee  first, 
Half  dead  and  drooping  oVr  thy  father*s  grave, 
Completes  its  bounty,  and  restores  thy  name 
To  taat  high  rank  and  lustre  which  it  hoasted, 
Beibre  ungrateful  Genoa  had  forgot 
Tbc  merit  of  thy  god-like  father's* arms; 
Before  that  countnr,  which  he  long  had  served 
hi  watchful  councils  and  in  winter  camps, 
Had  cast  off  his  white  age  to  want  and  wretch- 
edness. 
And  made  their  court  to  factions  hy  his  ruin. 

AIL  Oh,  great  Sciolto!   Oh,  my  more  than 
father! 
Lei  me  not  live,  hut  at  thy  very  name 
Mr  eager  heart  springs  up,  and  leaps  with  joy. 
WbeD  I  forget  the  vast,  vast  debt  I  owe  thee — 
Forget!  (hut  *tia  impossible)  then  let  me 
Foreet  the  use  and  privilege  of  reason. 
Be  driven  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
Tovander  in  the  desert  among  brutes, 
To  be  the  scorn  of  earth,  and  curse  of  heaven ! 

ffor.  So  open,  so  unbounded  was  his  goodness, 
ft  reached  even  me,  because  I  was  thy  friend. 
WImq  that  great  man  I  lovM,  thy  noble  father, 
Bequeathed  thy  gentle  sister  to  my  arms, 
His  last  dear  pledge  and  leiracy  of  friendship, 
Tbat  happy  tie  made  me*  Sciolto*s  son ; 
He  calTd  us  his|  and  with  a  parentis  fondness, 
ladilg^d  us  in  his  wealth,  blessed  us  with  plenty, 
HeaTa  all  our  cares,  and  sweetened  love  itself. 

JU,  By  heav*n,  he  found  my  fortunes  so 
abandoned, 
Tkat  Dothinff  but  a  miracle  could  raise  *cm : 
Ujr  £ither*s  bounty,  and  the  state's  ingratitude, 
Had  ttrippM  him  bare,  nor  left  him  e*en  a  ffrave. 
Undone  myself,  and  sinking  with  his  ruin, 
I  bad  00  wealth  to  bring,  nothing  to  succour  him. 
But  fruitless  tears. 

Uor,  Yet  what  thou  couldst  \koii  didst. 
And  didst  it  like  a  son ;  when  his  hard  creditors, 
UrgM  and  assisted  by  Lothario's  father 
ffoe  to  thy  house,  and  rival  of  their  ereatness), 
oj  sentence  of  the  cruel  law  forbade 
His  venerable  corpse  to  rest  in  earth, 
Thou  gav'st  thyself  a  ransom  for  his  bones ; 
Htav'ii,  who  beheld  the  pious  act,  approvM  it, 
^  hade  Sciolto's  bounty  be  its  proxy. 
To  bless  thy  filial  virtue  with  abundance. 

'dlL  But  see,  he  comes,  the  author  of  my 
happiness, 
Tke  man  who  sav'd  my  life  fi*om  deadly  sorrow, 
Who  bids  my  days  be  blest  with  peace  and  plenty, 

^  satisfies  my  soul  with  love  and  beauty. 

wer  SaoLTO ;  he  runs  to  Altamokt,  and 
embraces  fum, 
Sd,  Joy  to  thee,  Altamont  1  Joy  to  myself! 
ivj  to  this  happy  moroi  that  makes  thee  mine; 


That  kindly  grants  what  nature  had  deny'd  me^ 
And  makes  me  father  of  a  son  like  thee. 

Alt,  IMy  father!  Oh,  let  me  unbde  my  breast^ 
Pour,  out  the  fulness  of  my  soul  before  you ; 
Show  evVy  tender,  ev'ry  grateful  thought. 
This  wondrous  goodness  stirs.  But'tis  impossible. 
And  utterance  all  is  vile;  since  I  can  only 
Swear  you  reign  here,  but  never  tell  how  much. 

Set.  O,  noble  youth!   I  swear,  since  first  I 
.    knew  thee,      , 
Ev'n  from  that  day  of  sorrow  when  I  saw  thee 
Adorn'd  and  lovely  in  thy  filial  tears. 
The  mourner  and  redeemer  of  thy  father, 
I  set  thee  down  and  seaPd  thee  for  my  own: 
Thou  art  my  son,  ev^  near  me  as  Calista. 
Horatio  and  Lavinia  too  are  mine; 

[Embraces  Hon 
All  are  my  children,  and  shall  share  my  heart. 
But  wherefore  waste  we  thus  this  happy  day  ?  ' 
The  laughing  minutes  summon  thee  to  joy. 
And  witn  new  pleasures  court  thee  as  they  pass ; 
Thy  waiting  bride  ev'n  abides  thee  for  delaying, 
And  swears  thou  cora'st  not  with  a  bridegroom  s 

haste. 

Alt,  Oh !  could  I  hope  there  was  one  thought 

of  Altamont, 
One  kind  remembrance  in  Calista's  breast. 
The  winds,  with  all  their  wings,  wouid  be  too 

slow 
To  bear  me  to  her  feet.    For,  oh,  my  father! 
Amidst  the  stream   of  joy  that  bears  me  on. 
Blest  as  I  am,  and  honoured  in  ybur  friendship, 
There  is  one  pain  that  hangs  upon  my  heart 

Sci,  What  means  my  son? 

Alt,  When,  at  your  intercession. 
Last  night,  Calista  yielded  to  my  happiness, 
Just  ere  we  parted,  as  I  sealM  my  vows 
With  rapture  on  her  lips,  I  found  her  cold, 
As  a  dead  lover's  statue  on  his  tomb; 
A  rising  storm  of  passion  shook  her  breast. 
Her  eyes  a  piteous  show'r  of  tears  let  fall. 
And   then   sne   sigh'd   as   if  her    heart   were 

breaking. 
With  all  the  tend'rest  eloquence  of  love 
1  begg'd  to  be  a  sharer  in  her  grief: 
But  she,  with  looks  averse,  and  eyes  that  froxe  me, 
Sadly  replv'd,  her  sorrows  were  her  own. 
Nor  in  a  father's  power  to  dispose  of. 

Sci,  Away!  it  is  the  cos'nage  of  their  sex; 
One^  of  the  common  arts  they  practise  on  us: 
To  sigh  and  weep  then  when  their  hearts  beat  high 
With  expectation  of  the  coming  joy. 
Thou  hast  in  camps  and  fighting  fields  been  bred, 
L^nknowing  in  tne  subtleties  of  women; 
The  virgin  bride,  who  swoons  with  deadly  fear, 
To  see  the  end  of  all  her  wishes  near. 
When  blushing  from  the  light  and  public  eyes, 
To  the  kind  covert  of  the  night  she  flies. 
With  equal  fires  to  meet  the  bridegroom  moves. 
Melts  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  loose  she  loves. 

lExeuni, 

Enter  Lothario  and  Ross  am  o. 

Loth,  The  father,  and  the  husband! 

Jios,  Let  them  pass. 
They  saw  us  not 

Lot.  I  care  not  if  they  did; 
Ere  lohff  I  mean  to  meet  *em  face  to  face, 
And  gall  'em  with  my  triumph  o'er  Calista. 

Ros.  You  lov'd  her  once. 

Loth,  I  lik'd  her,  would  have  marry'd  her, 
But  that  it  pleas'd  her  father  to  refuse  me. 
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To  make  this  bonoiirable  fool  her  husband; 
For  which,  if  I  forget  him,  maj  the  shame 
1  mean  to  brand  his  name  vc'^  stick  on  mine. 
jfios^  She,  gentle  soul,  was  kinder  than  her 

"  father. 
Loth.  She  was,  and  efl  in  private  gave  me 

hearing ; 
Till,  by  long  list*mng  to  the  soothing  4ale, 
At  length  her  easy  heart  was  wholly  mine. 
Ros,  Tve  heard  you  oft  describe  her  haughty, 

insolent. 
And  fierce  with  high  disdain:    it  moves   my LEnthusiastic  passion  swellM  her' breast. 


wonder. 

That  virtue  thus   defended,   should  be  yielded 
A  prey  to  loose  desires. 

Loih.  Hear  then  Til  tell  thee: 
Once  in  a  lone  and  secret  hour  of  night, 
When  evVy  eye  was  closed,  and  the  pale  moon 
And  stars  alone  shone  conscious  of  the  theft, 
Hoi  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood, 
Hap*Iy  I  stole  unheeded  to  her  chamber. 

tios.  That  minute  sure  was  luck}% 

Loth,  Oh,  'twas  great!     . 
I  found  the  fond,  believing,  love- sick  maid, 
Loose,  unattir'd,  warm,  tender,  full  of  wishes; 
Fierceness  and   pride,   the    guardians   of  her 

honour. 
Were  charmM  to  rest,  and  love  alone  was  Vaking. 
Within  her  risinff  bosom  all  was  calm. 
As  peaceful  seas  that  know  no  storms,  and  only 
Are  gently  lifted  up  and  down  by  tides. 
I  snatched  the  glorious,  golden  opportunity. 
And  with  prevailing,  youthful  ardour  pressed  her; 
Till,  with  short  sighs,  and  murmuring  reluctance. 
The  yielding  fair  one  gave  me  perfect  happiness. 
Ev*n  all  the  live-long  night  we  passM'in  bliss,' 
In  ecstasies  too  fierce  to  last  tor  ever; 
At  length  the  mom  and  cold  indifPrence  came ; 
When,  fully  sated  with  .the  luscious  banquet, 
I  hastily  took  leave,  and  left  the  nymph 
To  think  on  what  was  past,  and  sigh  alone. 

Ros,  You  saw  her  soon  again? 

Loth.  Too  soon  I  saw  her: 
For,  oh !  that  meeting  was  not  like  the  former: 
I  found  my  heart  no  more  beat  high  with  trans- 
port, 
No  more  I  sighed  and  languish'd  for  enjoyment ; 
*Twas  past,  and  reason  took  her  turn  to  reign, 
While  evVy  weakness  fell  before  her  throne. 

Ros.  What  of  the  lady? 

Loth.  With  uneafsy  fondness 
She  hung  upon  me,  wept,  and,  sigh*d  and  swore 
She  was  undone ;  talkM  of  a  priest  and  marriage ; 
Of  flying  with  me  from  her  father's  powV; 
Caird  ev'ry  saint  and  blessed  angel  down, 
To  witness  for  her  that  she  was  my  wife. 
I  started  at  that  name. 

Ros.  What  answer  made  you? 

Loth.   None ;    but  pretending  sudden  pain 

and  illness. 
Escaped  the  persecution.    Two  nights  since. 
By  message  urg*d  and  frequent  importunity. 
Again  I  saw  her.  Straight  with  tears  and  sighs, 
VVith   swelling  breasts,    with   swooning  and 

distraction. 
With  all  the  subtleties  and  powerful  arts 
Of  wilful  woman  labVing  for  her  purpose, 
Again  she  told  the  same  dull,  nauseous  tale. 
Uumov*d,    I  begg'd  her  spare   th'  ungrateful 

subject, 
Since  I  resolved,   that  love  and  peace  of  mind 
Might  flourish  long  inviolate  betwixt  us, 


[Act  I. 

Never  to  load  it  with  the  marriage  chain: 
That  I  would  still  retain  her  in  my  heart, 
My  ever  gentle  mistress  and  my  friend; 
But  for  those  other  names  of  wife  and  husband, 
They  only  meant  ill  nature,  cares,  and  quarrels. 

Ros.  How  bore  she  this  reply? 

Loth.    At   first  her  rage   was   dumb,    and 

wanted  words; 

But  when  the  storm  found  way,  Hwas  wild  and 

loud: 

Mad  as  the  priestess  of  the  Delphic  fod, 
i?-»i :..-«:^ : ii»j  i "^i r» 


Enlarged  her  voice,  and  ruffled  all  her  form. 
Proud,  and  disdainful  of  the  love  I  profFer*d, 
She  caird  me  villain!  monster!  base  betrayer ! 
At  last,  in  very  bitterness  of  soul. 
With  deadly  imprecations  on  herself^ 
She  vow'd  severely  ne'er  to  see  me  more; 
Then  bid  me  fly  that  minute:  I  obey'd,   - 
And,  bowing,  left  her  to  grow  cool  at  leisure. 

Ros.  She  has  relented  since,  else  why  this 

message, 
To  meet  the  keeper  of  her  secrets  here 
This  morning? 

Loth.  See  the  person  whom  you  nam'd. 

Enter  Lucilla. 

Well,  my  ambassadress,  what  must  we  treat  of? 
Come  you  to  menace  war  and  proud  defiance, 
Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  message  ? 
Isyour^fair  mistress  calmer?  Does  she  soften? 
And  must  we  love  again?  Perhaps  she  meanB 
To  treat  in  juncture  with  her  new  ally. 
And  make  her  husband  party  to  th'  agreement. 

Luc.  Is  this .  wefl  done,  my  lord  ?  Have  yea 

put  off 
All    sense  of  human  nature?  Keep  a  little, 
A  little  pity,  to  distinguish  manhood. 
Lest  other  men,though  crueI,should  disclaim  you. 
And  judge.youtobe  numbered  with  the  brutes. 

Loth.i  see  thou'st  leam'd  to  rail. 

Luc.  Fve  leamM  to  weep: 
That  lesson  my  sad  mistress  often  gives  me: 
By  day  she  seeks  some  melancholy  shade. 
To  hide  her  sorrows  from  the  prying  world ; 
At  night  she  watches  aH  the  long,  long  hours. 
And  listens  to  the  winds  and  beating  rain, 
With  sighs  as  loud,  and  tears  that  SM  as  fast. 
Then  ever  and  anon  she  wrings  her  hands. 
And  cries,  false,  false  Lothario ! 

Loth,  Oh,  no  more! 
I  sweaf  thou'lt  spoil  thy  pretty  face  with  crying, 
And  thoii  hast  beauty  that  may  make  thy  fortune : 
Some  keeping  cardinal  shall  dote  upon  thee^ 
And  barter  his  church  treasure  for  thy  freshness. 

Luc.  What!  shall  I  sell  my  innocence  and 
^  youth, 
For  wealth  or  titles,  to  perfidious  man? 
To  man,  who  makes  his  mirth  of  our  undoing  t 
The  base,  professM  betrayer  of  our  sex ! 
Let  me  ffrow  old  in  .all  misfortunes  else, 
Rather  than  knovr  the  sorrows  of  Calista! 

Loth.  Does  she  send  thee  to  chide  in  her  behalf? 
I  swear  thou  dost  it  with  so  good  a  grace, 
That  I  could  almost  lo^e  thee  for  thy  frowning. 

Luc.  Read  there,  my  lord,  there,  in  ner  own  sad 

lines,  {Giving  a  Letter*^ 

Which  best  can  tell  the  story  of  her  woes, 
That   grief  of'  heart  which   your   unkindness 

gives  her. 

lAi&i. '  [Reads']  Your  crueltjr —  Obedience 
to  mjr  father -give  i^y  hand  to  AUatnont, 
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By  lieaVii«  Hit  well!  tocli  trtr  be  the  gifts 
With  which  I  greet  the  man  whom  my  aoul 

hates.  [Aside, 

Bit  to  go  on — 

—f^ish'-^heitrt'—hoMotir — too  faiMess — 
weakness — to-^-inorrow — kut  trouble — lost 
Calista. 

Women,  I  see,  can  chanffe  as  well  as  men. 
Sbe  writes  me  here,  forsaaen  as  I  am, 
Tliat  I  should  hind  mj  brows  with  mournful 

willow, 
For  she  has  ^T^n  her  hand  to  Altamont : 
Yet  tell  the  fair  inconstant — 

Luc.  How,  my  lord! 

Loih,  Nay,   no  more  angry  words:  say  to 
Calista. 
Tbe  hunhlestofher  slaves  shall  wait  her  pleasure ; 
Ifsbe  can  leave  her  happy  husband*s  arms, 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  thing  as  I  am. 

Luci  Alas  1  for  pity,  come  with  gentler  looks : 
Woundnother  heart  with  this  unmanly  triumph  \ 
And  though  yon  love  her  not,  yet  swear  you  do ; 
So  shall  dissembling  once  be  virtuous  in  you. 

Loih,  Ha!  vrbo  comes  here? 

Luc,  The  bridegroom's  firiend,  Horatio. 
He  most  not  see  us  here.    To  morrow  early 
Be  St  the  gaaxlen  gate. 

Loth,  Bear*  to  my  love 
MjkiBdcst  thoughts,  and  swear  I  will  not  (ail  hen 

[LoAario  putting  up  the  Letter  hastUjr^ 
drops  it  as  he  goes  out.  Exeunt  Lo- 
Ikario  €snd  Rosstuio  one  Way,  Lucilla 
another* 

Enter  Ho&ATio*  * 

liar.  Sure  His  the  very  ertof  oC  my  ey^i; 
WaloDg  I  dream,  or  I  beheld  Lothano; 
fie  leemM  conferring  with  Calista*s  woman: 
At  nj  approach  thev  started  and  retired. 
Wkatbusmeaa  could  be  have  here,  and  with  her? 
I  bKm-  he  bears  the  noble  Altamont 
FMess'd  and  deadly  hate— What  paper*sthis? 

.     {Taking  up  the  Letter^ 
Ha!  To  Lothario l^*Sdeath!  CalisU*s  name! 

[Opens  it  and  reads. 

Tour  crueUjr  has  at  leng&i  determined  me ; 
and  /  have  resolved  this  morning  to  yield 
s  perfect  obedience  to  my  father,  and  to 
tPe  mjr  hand  to  AltamoUt,  in  spite  of  mjr 
weakness  for  the  false  Lothario.  /  could 
slmost  pnsh  I  had  that  heart  and  that  honoUr 
to  bestopp  fipith  -it,  tphich  you  hatfe  robbed 
me  of:^ 

Damnation!  to  the  rest — 
But,  oh!  I  feat,  could  I  retrieve  Vm,  / 
dumld  again  be  undone  by  the  too  faithless, 
jet  too  lovely  Lothario.  This  is  the  last 
^^akness  of  my  pen,  and  to-morrow  sluM 
^  Ae  last  in  which  I  will  indulge  my  eyes* 
Lucilla  shall  conduct  you,  if  you  are  fcin/d 
enough  to  let  me  see  you ;  it  shall  be  the 
^att  trouble  you  shall  meet  with  from  the 
^  Causta. 

The  lost,  indeed !  for  thou  art  gone  as  far 
As  there  can  be  perdition.    Fire  and  sulphur! 
ttdl  ia  the  sole  avenger  of  such  crimes. 
Ok,  that  the  ruin  were  but  all  thy  own ! 
Tkou  wilt  ev'n  t&ake  thy  father  curse  his  age  i 
M  sight  of  this  black  icroU,  the  gentle  AlUmont 
ffor,  oh!   I  know  his  heart  is  set  upon  thee) 
^Jl  droop  and  hangf  his  discontented  head, 
ufce  merit  scom'd  by  insolent  authority, 


And  never  grace  the  public  with  his  virtnesi— 
What  if  I  give  this  paper  to  her  fkther? 
It  follows  that  his  justice  dooms  her  dead. 
And  breaks  his  heart  with  sorrow  $  hard  return 
For  all  the  good  his  hand  has  heapM,  on  us! 
Hold,  let  me  take  a  moment's  thought — 

Enter  Lavinia. 

Lap,  My  lord! 
Trust  me  it  joys  my  heart  that  I  have  found  you. 
Inquiriag  wherefore  you  had  left  the  company. 
Before  my  brother's  nuptial  rites  were  ended,' 
They  told  me  you  had  felt  some  sudden  illness. 

Hor,  It  were  unjust — No,  let  me  spare  my 

friend. 
Lock  up  the  fatal  secret  in  my  breast, 
Nor  tell  him  that  which  will  undo  his  quiet 

Lap,  What  means  ray  lord? 

If  or.  Ha!  said'st  thou,  my  Lavinia? 

Lap,   Alas!   you  know  not  what  you  make 

me  suffer. 
Wbence  is  that  sigh  ?  And  wherefore  are  your 

eyts 
Severely  rais'd  to  neav'n?  The  sick  man  thus, 
Ackoowledgiag  thd  summons  of  his  fate. 
Lifts  up  his  feeble  hands  and  eyes  for  mercy. 
And  with  confusion  thinks  upon  his  exit 

Ifor,   Oh,  no!    thou  hast  mistook  my  sick- 
ness quite; 
l''hese  pangs  are  of  the  soul.   'Would  I  had  met 
Sharpest  convulsions,  spotted  pestilence, 
Or  any  other  deadly  foe  to  life. 
Rather  than  heave  beneath  this  load  of  thought! 

Lap,  Alas!  what  is  it?  W^herefore  turn  you 

from  me? 

Why  did  you  falsely  call  me  your  Lavinia, 

And  swear  I  was  Horatio's  better  half, 

-Since  now  you  mourn  unkindly  by  yourself^ 

And  rob  me  of  my  partnership  of^sadnesa? 

Mor*  Seek  not  to  Ildow  what  I  would  hide 

from  all,  ^ 

But  most  from  thee.  I  never  knew  a  pleasure, 
Aught  that  was  joyful,  fortunate,  or  good. 
But  straight  I  ran  to  bless  thee  with  the  tidings, 
And  laia  up  all  my  happiness  with  thee: 
But  wbereibre,  wherefore  should  I  give  thee 

pain  ? 
Then  spare  me,  I  conjure  thee)  ask  no  further) 
Allow  mv  melancholy  thoughts  this  privilege. 
And  let   em  brood  in  secret  o'er  their  sorrows. 

Lap,  It  is  enough ;  chide  not,  and  all  is  well  I 
Forgive  me  if  I  saw  you  sad,  Horatio^ 
And  ask'd  to  weep  out  part  of  your  misfortunes : 
I  wo'not  press  to  know  what  you  forbid  me. 
Yet,  my  lov'd  lord,  vet  you  must  grant  me  this. 
Forget  your  cares  for  tnis  one  happy  day. 
Devote  this  day  to  miilh,  and  to  your  Altamont) 
For  his  dear  sake,  let  peace  be  in  your  looks. 
Ev'n  now  the  jocund  bridegroom  waits  your 

wishes. 
He  thinks  the  priest  has  but  half  blessM  his 

marnage. 
Till  his  friend  hails  him  with  the  sound  of  joy« 

Hon   Oh,  never,  never,  never!    Thou  art 

innocent! 
Simplicity  from  ill,  pure  native  truths 
And  candour  of  the  mind,  adorn  thee  ever; 
But  there  art  Juch,  such  false  ones,  in  the  world, 
'Twould  $11  toy  gentle  soul  with  wild  amazement 
To  hear  their  story  told. 

Lap,  False  ones,  my  lord! 

Hor,  Fatallyfair  they  are*  and  in  their  smiles 
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The  graces, little  loTes,  and  ybung  desires  inhabit; 
But  all  that  gaze  upon  *ein  are  undone; 
For  they  are  false,  .luxurious  in  their  appetites. 
And  all  the  heaven  they  hope  for  is'  Tariety : 
One  lover  to  another  still  succeeds, 
Another,  and  another  after  that. 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former; 
Till  haying  lovM  his  hour  out,  he  ^ives  place. 
And  minffles  with  the  herd  that  wentoefore  him. 
Lav.  Can  there  be  such,  and  have  they  peace 
'  of  mind? 

Have  they,  in  all  the  series  of  their  changing. 
One  happy  hour?  If  women  are  such  things, 
How  was  I  form'd  so  diffVent  from  my  sex? 
My  little  heart  is  satlsfyM  with  you ; 
You  take  up  all  her  room  as  in  a  cottage 
Which    harbours    some    benighted    princely 

stranger. 
Where  the  good  man,  proud  of  his  hospitality. 
Yields  all  his  homely  awelling  to  his  guest, 
And  hardly  keeps  a  comer  for  himself. 
Hor.  On,  were  they  all  like  thee,  men  would 

adore  *em, 
And  all  the  business   of  their  lives  be  loving; 
The  nuptial  band  should  be  the  pledge  of  peace, 
And  all  domestic  cares  and  quarrels  cease! 
The  world  should  learn  to  love  by  virtuous  rules. 
And  marriage  be  no  more  the  jest  of  fools. 

\Exeuni, 

ACT  IL 

Scene  I. — A  HaU* 

Enter  Calista  and  Lucilla* 
Cah  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
If  thou  wilt  sooth  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent,  and  black  despair; 
For,   oh!    Fve    gone   around  through   all,  my 

thoughts. 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 
Luc.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wand'- 

nng  fire, 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
That  false  Lothario  ?  Turn  from  the  deceiver; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont, 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  you  to  be  happy. 
Cah  Away !  I  think  not  of  oim.  My  sad  soul 
Has  formM  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene. 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omenM  only  dwell: 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  nut  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there. 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch, 
W^ho  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 
Luc*  Alas,  for  pity! 
Cal,  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from 

shame ; 
For  *tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour: 
Tis  fix*d  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  storpr, 
And  blesses  her  cood  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  tools !  Scom'd  by  the  women, 
And  pity^d  by  the  menl  Oh,  insupportable! 


>Luc.   Oh,  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  £aiithfitl 

creature! 
By  all  the  good  I  wish,  by  all  the  ill 
IVly  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  entreat  yoo 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again; 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal,  On  thy  life 
I  charge  thee  no:  my  genius  drives  me  on; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again : 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate, 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  lab'rinff  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation^ 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done. 
The  busy  thing  snail  rest  within  its  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc,  Trust  not  to  that: 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  r 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  show'rs. 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

C€iL   I  have  been  wronged  enough  to  arm 

my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion;  but,  alas! 
(Chide  not  my    weakness,   gentle  maid,   but 

pity  me) 
A  woman*s  softness  hangs  about  me  still; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet  and  sigh  to  be  forgiv  n. 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all, 
And  quite  forget  Was  he  that  had  undone  me. 

\]ExU  Lucilla. 
Ha!  Altamont!   Calista,  now  be  wary. 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling: 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eyes  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

Enter  Altamont. 

AlL  Be  gone,  my  cares,  I  give  you  to  the  winds. 
Far  to  be  borne,  far  from  tne  happy  Altamont; 
Calista  is  the  mistress  of  the  year; 
She  crowns  the  seasons  with  suspicious  beauty. 
And  bids  ev'n  all  my  hours  be  good  and  joyful. 

Cal,  If  I  were  ever  mistress  of  such  happiness. 
Oh!  wherefore  did  I  play  th'unthrifty  fool, 
And,  wasting  all  on  others,  leave  myself* 
Without  one  tfaougUt  of  joy  lo  give  me  comfort? 

Alt,    Oh,  mighty  love!    Shall  that  fair  face 

profane 
This  thy  ^eat  festival  with  frowns  and  sadness  ? 
I  swear  it  sha'not  be,  for  I  will  woo  thee 
With  sighs  so  moving,  with  so  warm  a  transport^ 
That'  thou  shalt  catch  the  gentle  flame  from  me. 
And  kindle  into  joy. 

CaL  I  teU  thee,  Altamont, 
Such  hearts  as  ours  were  never  pair'd  above: 
Ifl  suited  to  each  other:  join'd,  not  match'd; 
Some  sullen  influence,  a  foe  to  |i>oth. 
Has  wrought  this  fatal  marriage  to  undo  us. 
Mark  but  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds, 
How  very  much  we  differ.    Ev'n  this  day. 
That  fills  thee  with  such  ecstacy  and  transport. 
To  me  brings  nothing  that  should  make  me 

bless  it, 
Or  think  it  better  than  the  day  before. 
Or  any  other  in  the  course  oi  time, 
That  duly  took  its  tum^  and  was  forgotten. 
Alt,^   if  to   behold    thee   as  my    pledge    of 

happiness. 
To  know  none  iair,  none  excellent,  but  thee  • 
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If  stall  to  io%t  tbee  with  unweaiyM  constancy, 
Tluvugii  ev^ry  season,  ev'ry  change  of  life, 
Be  worth  the  least  return  of  grateful  lore, 
Ok,  then  let  mj  Calista  bless  this  day^ 
Aad  set  it  down  for  happy. 

Coi:  Tis  the  day 
h  which  my  father  gave  my  hand  to  Altamont; 
As  such,  I  will  rememher  it  for  eren 

Enicr  Sao^TO,  Horatio,  o/k/Lavinia. 

ScL  Let  mirth  go  on,    let  pleasure  know 
no  pause. 
But  fill  up  erVy  minute  of  this  day. 
Tis  yours,  my  children,  sacred  to  your  loves; 
Tbe  prions  sun  himself  for  yon  looks  gay ; 
He  smnes  for  Altamont  and  for  Calista. 
Let  there  he  music,  let  tbe  master  touch 
Tbe  sprightly  string  and  soAly-breathmg  flute, 
mi  harmony  rouse  evVy  gentle  passion; 
Teach  the  cold  maid  to  lose  her  fears  in  love, 
And  the  fierce  youth  to  languish  at  her  feet. 
Begin:   CT^n  age  itself  is  cheerM  with  music; 
it  wakes  k  glad  remembrance  of  our  youth. 
Calls  hack  past  joys,  and  warms  us  into  transport. 

Take  care  m^  gates  be  open,  bid  all  welcome ; 
All  who  rejoice  with  me  to-day  are  friends : 
Let  each  indulge  his  genius,  each  be  ftlad, 
Jocond,  and  iiree,  and  swell  the  feast  with  mirth ; 
Tke  sprightly  bowl  shall  cheerfully  go  round, 
Noae  shall  be  grave,  nor  too  severely  wise; 
Loues  and  disappointments,  cares  and  poverty, 
Tke  rich  man%  msolence,  and  great  man  s  scorn, 
In  vine  shall  be  forgotten  alL     To-morrow 
y^  he  too  soon  to  uiink  and  to  be  wretched. 
Ok  grant,  ye  powVs,  that  I  may  see  these  happy, 
[Pointing  to  Altamont  €md  Calista, 
Completely  blest,  and  1  have  life  enough! 
And  leave  the  rest  indifferently  to  fate.  [^  Exeunt. 
Hot,  'What  i^  while  all  mrt,  here  intent  on 

reveljing, 
Iprivately  went  forth,  and  sought  Lothario? 
Tsis  letter  may  be  forged !  perhaps  the  wantonness 
Of  his  Tain  youth,  to  stain  a  lady^s  lame; 
Perhaps  his  malice  to  disturb  my  friend. 
Ok,  Dol  my  heart  forebodes  it  must  be  true. 
Mdkought,  eVn  now,  I  mark*d  the  starts  of  guilt 
Tkat  shook  her  soul;  though  damn*d  dissimulation 
ScreenM  her  dark  thoughts,  and  set  to  public  view 
A  specious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
With  such  smooth  looks  and  many  a  gentle  word, 
Tke  first  fair  she  beguiled  her  easy  lord; 
Too  blind  with  love  and  beauty  to  beware, 
fie  fell  unthinking  in  the  fatal  snare; 
Nor  could  believe  that  such  a  heavenly  face 
Had  bargained   with  the  devil,   to  damn  her 

wretched  race.  [Exit. 

Sam  II. —  Tbe  Garden  o/Sciolto's  Palace, 
Enter  LoTHA&iO  and  RosSANO. 

LoOi,  To  tell  thee  then  the  purport  of  my 

thooghU; 
The  loss  of  this  fond  paper  would  not  give  me 
A  Boraent  of  disquiet,  were  it  not 
My  instrument  of^vengeance  on  this  Altamont; 
Therefore  1  mean  to  wait  some  opportunity 
Of  speaking  with  the  maid  we  saw  this  morning. 

nos,  1  wish  you,  sir,  to  think  upon  the  danger 
Ofheingseen ;  to>dav  theirfriends  are  round  *em ; 
Aad  any  eye  that  lights  by  chance  on  you, 
Shall  put  your  life  and  safety  to  the  hazard. 

{Exeunt. 


Enter  Horatio. 
Hor*   Still  I  must  doubt  some  mystery  of 
'  mischief, 

Some  artifice  beneath.    Lothario*s  father! 
I  know  him  well;  he  was  sagacious,  cunning. 
Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  coudseU, 
But  of  a  cold,  unactive  hanif  in  war; 
Yet,  with  these  coward*s  ^drtues,  he  undid 
My  unsuspecting,  valiant,  honest  friend. 
This  son,  if  fame  mistakes  not,  is  more  hot, 
More  open  and  unartful — 

Re-enter  Lothario  and  Rossano. 

Ha!  he*s  here!  Seeing  him. 

Loth.  Damnation!  He  again! — This  second 

time 
To-day  he  has  crossM  me  like  my  evil  genius. 
Hor.  I  sought  you,  sir. 
Loth.  *Tis  well  then  I  am  found. 
Hor.  Tiswellyouare.  The  man  who  wrongs 

my  friend' 
To  the  earth^s  utmost  verge  I  would  pursue. 
No  place,  though  eVr  so  holy,  should  protect  him ; 
No  shape  that  artful  fear  e*er  ibrmM  should 

hide  him. 
Till  he  fair  answer  made,  and  did  me  justice. 
Loth.  Ha!   dost  thou  know  me?   that  I  am 

Lothario  ? 
As  great  a  name  as  this  proud  city  boasts  o£ 
Who  is  this  mighty  man,   then,  this  Horatio,' 
That  I  should  basely  hide  me  from  his  anger. 
Lest  he  should  chide  me  for  his  fiiend*s  ois- 

pleasure  ? 
Hor*  The  brave,  'tis  true,  do  never  shun 

the  light; 
Just  are  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their 

tempers, 
StiU  are  they  found  in  the  fair  face  of  day. 
And  heav*n  and  men  are  judges  of  their  actions. 
Loth.  Such  let  'em  be  of  min6;  there's  not 

a  purpose 

Which  my  soul  e'er  fram'd,  or  my  hand  acted. 

But  I  could  well  have  bid  the  world  look  on. 

And  what  I  once  durst  do,  have  dar'd  to  justify. 

Hor.  Where  was  this  open  boldness,  tnis  free 

spirit. 
When  but  this  very  morning  I  surpris'd  thee, 
In  base,  dishonest  privacy,  consulting 
And  bribing  a  poor  mercenary  virretch. 
To  sell  her  ladv^s  secrets,  stain  her  honour, 
And,  with  a  forg'd  contrivance,  blast  her  virtue  ? — 
At  sight  of  me  thou  fled^st. 
Loth.  Ha!  fled  from  thee? 
Hor.  Thou  fled'st,  and  guilt  was  on  thee  like 

a  thie^ 
A  pilferer,  descry'd  in  some  dark  comer, 
VVho  there  had  lodg'd,  with  mischievous  intent, 
To  rob  and  ravage  at  the  hour  of  rest. 
And  do  a  midnignt  murder  on  the  sleepers. 
Loth.  Slave!  viUaiq! 

[Offers  to  dratp;  Rossano  holds  him, 
Ros.nM,  my  lord!  think  where  you  are,* 
Think  how  unsafe  and  hurtful  to  your  honour 
It  were  to  urge  a  quarrel  in  this  place, 
And  shock  the  peaceful  city  with  a  broil. 
Loth.  Then,   since   thou   dost  provoke  my 

vengeance,  know 
I  would  not,  for  this  city's  wealth,  for  all 
Which  the  sea  wafls  to  our  Ligurian  shore. 
But  that  the  joys  I  reap'd  with  that  fond  wanton, 
The  wife  of  Altamont,  should  he  as  public 
As  is  the  noonday  sun,  air,  earth,  or  water, 
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Or  any  common  benefit  of  nature. 

ThinkVt  thou  I  meant   the  shame  should   be 

conceaPd  ? 
Oh,  no!    by  hell  and  Tengeance,  all  I  wanted 
Was  some  fit  messenger  to  bear  the  news 
To  the  dull  doatinff  husLand:  now  I  have  found 

him, 
And  thou  art  he. 

Hor,  I  hold  thee  base  enough 
To  break  throQgh  law,  and  spurn  at  sacred  order, 
And  do  a  brutal  injury  like  this. 
Yet  mark  me  well,  young  lord ;  I  think  Calista 
Too  nice,  too  nobfe,  and  too  great  of  soul, 
To  be  the  prey  of  such  a  thing  as  thou  art 
n!*was'base  and  poor,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
To  forge  a  scroll  so  TJilanous  and  loose, 
And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady^s  name: 
These  ^re  the  mean  dishonest  arts  of  cowards. 
Who,  bred  at  home  in  idleness  and  riot, 
Ransack  for  mistresses  th*  unwholesome  stews, 
And  never  know  the  worth  of  virtuous  love. 
LoOi.  Tbink^st  thou  I  forgM  the  letter?  Think 

so  still. 
Till  the  broad  shame  come' staring  in  thy  face, 
And  boys  shall  hoot  the  cuckold  as  he  passes. 
Hor.  Away !  no  woman  could  descend  so  low : 
A  skipping,  dancing,  worthless  tribe  you  are; 
Fit  only  ^r  yourselves,  you  herd  together; 
And  when  the  circling  glass .  warms  your  vain 

hearts. 
Yon  talk  of  beauties  that  you  never  saw, 
And  fancy  raptures  that  you  never  knew. 

'Lolh,  But  that  I  do  not  hold  it  worth  my  leisure, 
I  could  produce  such  damning  proof—* 

Hor,  Tis  false! 
You  blast  the  fair  with  lies,  because  they  scorn 

you. 
Hate  you  like  age,  like  ugliness  and  impotence: 
Rather  than  make  you  blest^  ibey  would  die 

virgins. 
And  stop  the  propagation  p^  mankind. 

Loth,  It  is  tne  curse  of  fools  to  be  secure, 

And  that  be  thine  and  AlUmont*s.    Dream  on ; 

Nor  think  upon  my  vengeance  till  thou  feel*st  it. 

Hor*  Hold,   sir;    another  word,   and   then 

farewell. 
Though  I  think  greatly  of  Calista^s  virtue, 
And  hold  it  far  beyond  thy  power  to  hurt ; 
Yet,  as  she  shares  the  honour  of  my  Allamont, 
That  treasure  of  a  soldier,  bought  with  blood, 
And  kept  at  life's  expense,  I  must  not  have 
(Mark  me,  young  sir)  her  very  name  profaned. 
Learn  to  restrain  the  licence  of  your  speec^ ; 
'Tis  held  you  are  too  lavish.  When  you  are  met 
Among  your  set  of  fools,  talk  of  your  dress. 
Of  dice,  of  whores,  of  horses,  and  yourselves ; 
'Tis  safer,  and  becomes  your  understandings. 
Loth,  What  if  we  pass  b£yqnd  this  solemn 

order,  ' 

And,  in  defiance  of  the  stern  Horatio, 
Indulge  our  gayer  thoughts,  let  laughter  lopse, 
And  use  his  sacred  friendship  for  our  mirth? 
Hor,  Tis  well,  sir,  yoi|  are  pleasant — 
Loth,  By  the  joys 
W^hich  my  soul  yet  has  uncontrolM  pursuM, 
I  would  not  turn  aside  from  my  least  pleasure, 
Though  all  thy  force  ivere  arm^d  to  bar  my  way ; 
But  like  the  pjrds,  great  nuture's  happy  com- 
moners, 
That  haunt  In  wQods,  in  meads »  and   flowVy 

gardens, 
Rifle  the  sweets  and  taste  the  choicest  fruity 


Yet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner's  leave. 

Hor,    What  liberty  has  vain  presumptu<»u4 
•  youth, 

That  thou  sbouldst  dare  provoke  me  unchastis'd? 
But  henceforth,  boy,  I  warn  thee,  shun  my  walks. 
If  in  the  bounds  of  this  forbidden  place 
Again  thou'rt  found,  expect  a  punishment. 
Such  as  great  souls,  impatient  of  an  injury^ 
Ejcact  £rom  those  who  wrong  *em  much,  ev'n 

death; 
Or    something    worse:    an   injurM   husband's 

vengeance 
Shall  print  a  thousand  wounds,  tear  thy  fine  form^ 
And  scatter  thee  to  all  the  winds  of  heav*n. 

Loth,   Is  then  my  way  in  Genoa  prescrih'd 
By  a  dependent  on  the  wretched  Altamont, 
A  talking  sir,  that  brawls  for 'him  in  tavems. 
And  vouches  for  his  valour's  reputation? 

Hor,  Away!    thy  speech  is  ibuler  than  thy 

manners. 

Loth*  Or,  if  there  be  a  name  more  vile,  his 

parasite ; 
A  beggar's  parasite! 

Hor,  Now  learn  humanity, 
[Offers  to  strike  him  ;  Jiossano  interpose$m 
Since  brutes  and  boys  are  only  taught  with  blows* 

Loth,  Damnation!  \Thej  draeQ„ 

Ros^,  Hold,  this  g6es  no  further  here. 

Loth,  Oh,  Rossano! 
Or  give  me  way,  or  thouVt  no  more  my  fiiend. 

Ros,   Scioltos  servants,  sir,  have  ta'en  th* 

alarm; 
You'll  4>e  oppress'd  by  numbers*    Be  advis'd. 
Or  I  must  force  you  hence. 

Loth,- This  wo^ot  brook  delay; 
W^est  of  the  town  a  mile,  among  the  rocks. 
Two  hours  ere  noon,  to-morrow,  I  expect  thee. 
Thy  single  hand  to  mine. 

Hor.  I'll  meet  thee  there. 

Loth*  To-rmorrow,  oh,  my  better  st^rs!  to«- 

morrow 
Exert  your  influence;  shine  strongly  for  me; 
'Tis  not  a  common  conquest  I  would  eaiu. 
Since  love  as  well  as  arms  must  grace  my  tnumpli, 
[E,reunt  Lotfiario  and  Rosicuto, 

Hor.  Two  liours  ere  noon  to-morrow !  ha ! 

ere  that 
He  sees  Calista!  Oh,  unthinking  fool — 
W^hat  if  I  urg'd  her  with  the  crime  and  danger  ? 
If  any  spark  from  heav'n  remain  unquencb'd 
W^ithin   her  breast,  my  breath  perhaps   may- 
wake  it. 
Could  I  but  pro«per  there,  I  would  not  doubt 
My  combat  with  that  loud  vain-gloripus  boaster. 
Were  you,  ye  fair,  but  cautious  whom  ye  trust, 
pid  you  but  think  how  seldom  fools  are  just. 
So  many  of  your  sex  would  not  in  vain 
Of  broken  vows,  and  faithless  men,  complain  ? 
Of  alt  the  various  wretches  love  has  made. 
How  few  have  been  by  men  of  sense  betray 'd  ? 
Convinc'd  by  reason,  they  your  pow'r  confess,  i 
Pleas'd  to  be  happy,  as  you  re  pleas'd  to  bless,  > 
Afid,  conscious  of  your  worth,  can  never  love  ) 

ypu  iessf  [E,xitM 

ACT  HI. 

ScKM^I.— .^  Apartment  in  SciOVto^s  Paiace* 

Mnter  SciOLTO  €md  Caluta. 

Sa^  Now,  by  my  life,  my  honour,  Hik  too 

much! 
^i|ve  I  not  mark'd  thee,  wayward  as  thou  art 
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Perrerse  and  siiDen  all  thu  day  of  joy? 
Wlien    erery  Jieart  was   cheerM   and  mirth 

went  round. 
Sorrow,  displeasure,  and  repining  anguish 
Sat  on  thy  orow.  ^ 

CaL  Is  then  the  task  of  duty  half  performM  ? 
flat  not  your  daughter  given  hersclfto  Altaraont, 
Yielded  the  native  freedom  of  her  will 
To  an  imperious  husband^s  lordly  rule. 
To  gratify  a  father^s  stem  command  ? 
Sci,  Dost  thou  complain? 
CaL  For  pity  do  not  frown  then, 
If  in  despite  oi  all  my  towM  obedience, 
A-tigh  lM*eaks  out,  or  a  tear  falls  by  chance: 
For,  oh!   that  sqrrow  which  has  Urawn  your 

anger, 
Is  tbe  sad  oatitie  of  Calista^s  breast 

Seu  Now  by  the  sacred  dust  of  that  dfsar  saint 
That  was  thy  iriother ;  by  her  wondrous  goodness, 
Her  soft,  her  tender,  most  complying-  sweetness, 
Itwear,  some  sullen  thought  that  shuns  ihe  light, 
Lnb  underneath  that  sadness  in  thy  visage. 
Bat  mark  me  well ,  though  by  jon  heaven  I 

love  thee 
Ai  much,  I  think,  as  a  fond  parent  can; 
Yettbouldst  thou  (which  the  powers  above  forbid) 
EVr  stain  the  honour  of  thy  name  with  infamy, 
ni  cast  thee  off,  as  one  whose  impious  hands 
Had  rent  asunder  naturc*s  nearest  ties, 
Wkich  once   divided,  never  join  again. 
To-day  Tve  made  a  noble  youth  thy  husband ; 
Couider  well  his  worth;  reward  his  love; 
Be  willing  to  he  happy,  and  thou  art  so. 

[JEri/L 
CaL  How  bard  is  the  condition  of  our  sex, 
TbxHigh  ev^ry  state  4if  life  the  slaves  of  man ! 
h  all  the  dear  delightful  days  of  youth 
A  rigid  lather  dictates  to  our  wills. 
And  deals  out  pleasure*  with  a  scanty  hand. 
To  kis,  the  tyrant  husbancTs  reign  succeeds ; 
Prond  with  opinion  of  superior  reason, 
He  holds  domestic  bus*ness  and  devotion 
All  we  are  capable  to  know,  aild  shuts  us, 
Ukt  doister'd  idiots,   from  the    world's  ac- 
quaintance. 
And  adi  the  joys  olfreedora.  Wherefore  are  we 
Bora  with  nigh  souls,  but  to  assert  ourselves, 
Shake  off  thi«  vile  obedience  they  exact, 
Aad  daim  an  equal  empire  Q*er  the  world? 

^    [She  sits  dofvn. 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hot,  She*«  here !  yet,  oh !  my  tongue  u  at  a  loss. 
Teach  me,  sotne  powV,  that  happy  art  of  speech. 
To  dress  my  purpose  up  in   gracious   words; 
Such  as  may  softly  steal  upon  her  soul, 
.\Dd  never  waken  tbe  tempestuous  passions. 
ByheaVn^he  weeps! — Forgive  me,  fairCalista, 

[She  *iarU  up, 
"  1  presume  on  privilege  of  friendship, 
To  join  my  grief  to  yours,  and  mourn  the  evils 
That  hurt,  your  peace,  and  quench  those  ey^z 

in  tears. 

OiL  To  steal  unlookM  for,  on   my   private 
sorrow, 
Speaks  not  the  man  of  honour,  nor  the  friend, 
Mt  rather  means  the  spy. 

Bor,  Unkindly  said! 
For,  oh!  as  sure  as  you  accuse  me  falsely, 
I  come  to  prove  mvself  Calista*s  friend. 

Co/.  You  are  my  oasband's  friend,  the  friend 
*  of  AUaraont! 


Hor,  Are  you  not  one?  Are  you  not  joinM 

by  heav'n. 
Each  interwoven  with  the  other's  fate? 
Then  who  can  give  his  friendship  but  to  one  ? 
Who  can  be  Altamont's  and  not  Calisla's? 
Qal.  Force,  and  the  wills  of  our  imperious 

rulers. 
May  bind  two  bodies  in  one  wretched  chain; 
But  minds  will  still  look  back  to  their  own  choice, 
/for.  W^hen  souls  that  should  agree  to  will 

the  same. 
To  have  one  common  .object  for  their  wishes. 
Look  different  wa^s,  regardlew  of  each  other, 
Think  what  a  train   of  wretchedness  ensues : 
Love  shall  be  banish*d  from  the  genial  bed. 
The  niffht  shall  all  be  lonely  and  unquiet, 
And  evW  day  shall  be  a  day  of  cares. 

Co/,    Then   all   the  boasted    office    of   thy 

friendship. 
Was  but  to  tell  Calista  what  a  wrMch  she  is. 
Alas!  what  needeth  that? 
Hor»  Oh  I  rather  say, 
\  came  to  tell  her  how  she  might  be  happy ; 
To  sooth  the  secret  anguish  of  her  soul ; 
To  comfort  that  fair  mourner,  that  forlorn  one, 
And  teach  her  steps  to  know  the  paths  of  peace. 
CiUy   Say,   thou,  to   whom   this  paradise  is 

known, 
Where  lies,  the  blissful  region  f  Made  my  way 

to  it; 
For,  oh  1  'tis  sure,  1  long  to  be  at  rest 
Hon  Then — to  be  good  is  to  be  happy — 

Aogels 
Are   happier  thap   mankind,   because   theyVe 

better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow ;  *tis  the  fiend, 
Tb*  aivenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
W^ith  whips  and  stings.  The  blest  know  none 

of  this. 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  goodness, 
QaL  And  what  bold  parasite's  officious  tongue 
Shall  dare  to  tax  Calista's  name  with  guilt? 
Hor,  None  should;  but  'tis  a  busy,  talking 

world. 
That  with  licentious  breath  blows  like  the  wind, 
As  freely  on  the  palace  as  the  cottage. 

CoU   What  mystic  riddle  lurks  beneath  thy 

words, 
Wliich  thou  wouldst  seem  unwilling  to  express. 
As  if  it  meant  dishonour  to  my  virtue  ? 
Away  with  this  ambiguous,  shuffling  phrase. 
And  let  thy  oracle  be  understood. 
Hor,  Lothario! 

CaU  Hal  what  wouldst  thou  mean  by  him? 

Hor,  Lothario  and  Calista !  —  Thus  they  join 

Two  names,  which  heaven  decreed  should  never 

meet. 
Hence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city 
A  shameful  tale  to  tell,  for  public  spoi*t. 
Of  an  unhappy  beauty,  a  false  fair  one. 
Who  plighied  to  a  noble  )-outh  her  faith. 
When  she  had  gi^'n  her  honour  to  a  wretch. 
CaU  Death  and  confusion !  Have  I  liv'd  to  this  .'* 
Thus  to  be  treated  with  unmanly  insolence ! 
To  be  the  sport  of  a  loose  ruffian's  tongue ! 
Thus  to  be  us'd !  thus !  like  the  vilest  creature 
That  ever  was  a  slave. to  vice  and  infamy. 
Hor,  By  honour  and  fair  truth,  you  wrong 

me  much ; 
For,  on  my  soul,  nothing  but  strong  necessity 
Could  urge  my  tongue  to  this  ungrateful  office. 
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I  came  wilh  f  trong  rehtctance,  as  if  death 
Had  stood  across  my  way  to  save  your  honour, 
Yours  and  8cioIto*s,  yours  and  AltamonOs; 
Like  one  who  ventures  through  a  burning  pile, 
To  save  his  tender  wife,  with  all  her  brood 
Of  little  fondlings,  from  the  dreadful  ruin. 

Cal,  Is  this  the  famous  firiend  of  Altamont, 
For  noble  worth  and  deeds  of  arms  renown*d? 
Is  this  the  tale-bearine  officious  fellow, 
That  watches  for  intelligence  from  eyes; 
This  Avretched  Argus  of  a  jealous  husband, 
That  fills  his  easy  ears  with  monstrous  tales, 
And   makes   him    toss,  and   rave,  and  wreak 

at  length 
Bloody  reyenge  on  his  defenceless  wife. 
Who  guiltless  dies,  because  her  fool  ran  mad  ? 

Hor.  Alas !  this  rage  is  rain ;  for  if  your  fame 
Or  peace  be  worth  your  care,  you  must  be  calm, 
And  listen  to  the  means  are  lef^  to  save  *em. 
Tis  now  the  lucky  minute  of  your  fate. 
By  me  your  genius  speaks,  by  me  it  warns  you. 
Never  to  see  that  cursM  Lothario  more  \ 
L^nless  you  mean  to   be  despised,  be  shunn*d 
By  all  our  virtuous  maids  and  noble  matrons; 
Unless  you  have  devoted  this  rare  beauty 
To  infamy,  diseases,  prostitution — 

Cal,  Dishonour  blaist  thee,  base,  onmannerM 

slave! 
That  dar^st  forget  my  birth,  and  sacred  sex, 
And  shock  me  with  the  rude,  unhallowM  sound ! 

Hor,  Here  kneel,  and  in  the  awful  face   of 

heaVn 
Breathe  out  a  solemn  tow,  never  to  see, 
Nor  think,  if  possible,  on  him  that  ruinM  thee; 
Or,  by  my  AltamonOs  dear  life,  1  swear, 
This  paper;  nay,  you  must  not  fly— This  paper, 

[Holding  her. 
This  guilty  paper  shall  divulge  your  shame; 

Cal,    'What  meanest  thou    by   that  paper? 

What  conlriTance 
Hast  thou  been  forging  to  deceive  my  father; 
To  turn  his  heart  aeamst  his  wretched  daughter; 
'    That  Altamont  ana  thou  may  share  his  wealth? 
A  wrong  like  this  will  make  me  ev^n  forget 
The  weakness  of  my  sex. — Oh,  for  a  sword. 
To  urge  my  vengeance  on  the  villain^s  hand 
That  forg'd  the  scroll ! 

Hor,  Behold!  Can  this  be  forgM? 
See  where  Calista*s  name  — 

5  Showing  ihe  Letter  near, 
bus,  ^Tearing  it. 

Thus  let  me  tear  the  vile,  detestea  falsehood, 
The  wicked,  lying  evidence  of  shame. 
Hor,  Confusion ! 

Cal,  Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool. 
Meddle  no  more,  nor  dare,  cv*n  on  thy  life, 
To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue. 
I  am  myself  the  guardian  of  my  honour, 
And  will  oot  bear  so  insolent  a  monitor. 

Enter  Altamont. 

Alt,  WTiere  is  my  life,  my  love,  my  charm- 
ing bride, 
Joy  of  my  heart,  and  pleasure  of  my  eyes? 
]>isorderM! — and  in  tears! — Horatio  too! 
My  friend  is  in  amaze — What  can  it  mean? 
Tell  me,  Calista,  who  has  done  thee  wron^. 
That  my  swift  sword  iftay  find  out  the  offender, 
And  do  thee  ample  justice. 

CaL  Turn  to  nim. 

Alt,  Horatio! 

flat.  To  that  insolent. 


'  AIL  My  friend! 

Could  he  do  this?  Have  I  not  found  him  iusly 
Honest  as  truth  itself?  and  could  he  break 
The  sanctity  of  friendship  ?  Could  he  wound 
The  heart  of  Altamont  in  his  Calista? 

Cai,  I  thought  what   justice   I  .should   find 

from  thee! 
Go  fawn  upon  him,  listen  to  his  tale, 
Thou  art  perhaps  confederate  in  his  mischief, 
And  wilt  believe  the  legend,  if  he  tells  it. 

AU,  Oh,  impious !  what  presumptuous  wretch 

shall  dare 
To  offer  at  an  injury  like  that? 
Priesthood,  nor  age,  nor  cowardice  itself^ 
Shall  save  him  from  the  fury  of  my  vengeance. 

CaL  The  man  who  darM  to  do  it  was  Horatio ; 
Thy  darling  friend ;  Hwas  Altamont^s  Horatio. 
But  mark  me  well;  while  thy  divided  heart. 
Dotes  on  a  villain  that  has  wrong*d  me  thus,^ 
No  force  shall  drag  me  to  thy  hated  bed. 
Nor  can  my  cruel  father*s  powV  do  more 
Than  shut  me  in  a  cloister:  there,  well  pleased. 
Religious  hardships  will  I  learn  to  bear, 
To  nst  and  freeze  at  midnight  hours  of  prayV: 
Nor  think  it  hard,  within  a  lonely  cell. 
With  melancholy,   speechless  saints  to  dwell; 
But  bless  the  day  f  to  that  refuge  ran. 
Free  from  the  marriage  chain,   and  from  that 

tyrant,  man.  \JExiL 

AIL  She*a  gone ;  and  as  she  went,  ten  thou- 
sand fires 
Shot  from  her  angry  eyes ;  as  if  she  meaifl 
Too  well  to  keep  the  cruel  vow  she  made.^ 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  Horatio,  tell  me, 
What  means  this  wild  confusion  in  thy  looks ; 
As  if  thou  wert  at  variance  with  thyself. 
Madness  and  reason  combating  with  thee, 
And  thou  wert  doubtful  which  should  get  the 

better? 

Hor,  I  would  be  dumb  for  ever;  but  thy  fate 
Has  otherwise  decreed  it.    Thou  bast  seen 
That  idol  of,  thy  soul,  that  fair  Calista; 
Thou  hast  beheld  her  tearij. 

AIL  I  have  seen  her  weep; 
I  have  seen  that  loVely  one,  that  dear  Calista, 
Complaining,  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 
That    thou,    my    friend    Horatio,    thou    hast 

wrongM  her. 

Hor,   That  I  have  wrongM  her!    Had  her 

^ye^  been  fed 
From  that  rich  stream  which  warms  her  heart, 

and  numbered 
For  ev'ry  falling  tear  a  drop  of  blood. 
It  had  not  been  too  much;  for  she  has  ruinM 

thee, 
Ev*n  thee,  my  Altamont.  She  has  undone  thee. 

AU  Dost  thou  join  ruin  with  Calista^s  name  ? 
What  is  so  fair,  so  exquisitely  good? 
Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express. 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love? 
Does  she  not  come,  like  wisdom,  or  good  fortune. 
Replete    with    blessings,    giving    wealth    and 

honour? 

Hor,  It  had  been  better  thou  hadst   liv^d    a 

beggar. 
And  fed  on  scraps  at  great  men  s  surly  doors. 
Than  to  have  matchM  with  one  so  false,  so  fatal. 

Alt,  It  is  too  much  for  fnendshipto  allow  thee. 
Because  I  tamely  bore  the  wrong  thou  didst  her. 
Thou  dost  avow  the  barbVous,  brutal  p^rt, 
And  urffe  the  injury  ev*n  to  my  face. 

Hor,  I  see  she  has  got  possession  of  thy  heart. 
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Ske  ^  cbamM  thee,  Kke  a  siren,  to  ber  bed, 
With  looks  of  love,  and  iTitb  enchanting  sounds : 
Too  late  the  rocks  and  quicksands  wiJl  appear, 
When  thou  art  wrecked  upon  the  faithless  shore, 
Then  vainly  wish  thou  hadst  not  left  thy  friend, 
To  follow  her  delusion. 

.iAL  If  thy  friendship 
Does  churlishly  deny  my  love  a  room, 
b  is  not  worth  my  beeping;  I  disclaim  it 

Nor,  Canst  thou  to  soon  forget  what  Fve 

been  to  thee? 
1  shared  the  task  of  nature  with  thy  fother, 
And  formM  with  care  thy  unezperiencM  youth 
To  virtue  and  to  arms. 

Hir  noble  £aitber,  oh,  thou  4igbt  young  man! 
Would  be   have  usM  me  thus  ?   One  fortune 

fed   us; 
For  his  was  ever  mine,  mine  his,  and  both 
Together   flourishM,  and  together  felL 
He  calTd  me  friend,  like  thee:  would  he  have 

left  me 
Tku  for  a  woman,  and  a  vile  one,  too? 

Alt.  Thou    canst  not,   darst  not  mean   it! 

Speak  again. 
Say,  vrho  is  vile;  but  dare  not  name  Calista. 

Mor,  I  had  not  spoke  at  first,  unless  compelPd. 
And  forc*d  to  dear  myself;  but  since  thus  urgM 
1  most  avow,  I  do  not  know  a  viler. 

AIL  Thou  -wert  my  father's  friend;  be  lovM 

thee  well; 
A  kind  of  venerable  mark  of  him 
Hags  round  thee,  and  protect  thee  from  my 

vengeance. 
1  QBoot,  dare  not  lift  my  sword  against  thee, 
B«  Waceforth  never  let  me  see  thee  more. 

[^Goiag  out. 

Hor,  I  love  thee  still,  ungrateful  as  thou  art, 
Aid  must  and  will  preserve  thee  from  dishonour, 
Ef^n  in  despite  ot  thee.  [Holds  him. 

Alt.  Let  ^o  my  arm. 

Hor.  IChonour  be  thy  care,  if  thou  wouldst  live 
Witbout  the  oame  of  credulous,  wittol  husband, 
AToid  thy  bride,  shun  her  detested  bed, 
Tk  joys  it  yields  are  dasbM  with  poison  — 

AiL  Off! 
To  urge  me  but  a  minute  more  is  fataL 

Hor,  She  is  polluted,  stained — 

AU,  Madness  and  ragiag! 
Bet  hence — 

Hor.  Dishonoured  by  the  man  you  hate — 

AlL  I  pr*y thee  loose  me  yet,  for  tiiy  own  sake, 
ITIife  he  worth  thy  keeping — 

Hor.  By  Lothano. 

AIL  Perdition  take  thee,  villain,  for  the  false- 
hood! [Strikes  him. 
How,  Dothinff  but  thy  life  can  make  atonement. 

Hor.  A  blow!  thou  hast  usM  me   weU  — 

[Draifps. 

Alt  This  to  thy  heart— 

Hor.  Yet  bold — By  heaven  his  father's  in  bis 
face! 
Spile  of  my  wrongs,  my  heart  runs  o*er  With 

tenderness. 
And  I  could  rather  die  myself  than  hurt  bim. 

Alt  Defend  thyself;  for  by  much-wrongM  love, 
I  iwear,  the  poor  evasion  shall  not  save  thee. 

Hor.  Yet  bold — thou  know'st  I  dare. 

[ITte/fyht. 

^f^ter  Laviria,    ivho    runs    bettpeen    their 

Swords, 

l^"  My  brother^  my  Horatio !  Is  it  possible? 


Ob,  turn  your  cruel  swords  apon  Lavinia. 
If  you  mustouencfa  your  impious  rage  in  blood. 
Behold,  my  neart  shall  give  you  all  her  stpre. 
To  save  those  dearer  streams  that  flow  from 

yours. 

AlU,  TTis  well  thou  hast  found  a  safeguard; 

none  but  this. 
No  powV  on  earth,  could  save  thee  from  my  fury. 

/for.  Safety  from  thee! 
Away,  vain  boy !  Hast  thou  forgot  the  revVence 
Due  to  my  arm,  thy  first,   thy  great  example. 
Which  pointed  out  thy  way  to  noble  danng. 
And  showM  thee  what  it  was  to  be  a  roan? 

Lat>.  What  busy,  meddling  fiend,  what  foe 

to  goodness. 
Could  kindle  such  a  discord? 

Hor,  Ask*st  thou  what  made  us  foes?  *Twas 

base  ina:ratitude, 
*T  was  such  a  sin  to  friendship,  as  heav  Vs  mercy, 
That  strives  with  man^s  untoward,  monstrous 

wickedness. 
Unwearied  with  forgiving,  scarce  could  pardon. 
He  who  was  all  to  me,  child,  brother,  friend, 
With  barbVous,  bloody  malice,  sought  my  life. 

Allt.  Thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  would  not 

make  thee 
The  lonely  mourner  of  a  widowed  bed ; 
Therefore  thy  husband's  life  is  safe :  but  warn  him. 
No  more  to  know  this  hospitable  roof. 
He  has  hut  ill  repaid  Sciolto*s  bounty. 
We  must  not  meet;  *tis  dangerous.  Farewell. 
[He  is  going,  Lavinia  holds  him. 

Lap*  Stay,  Altamont,  my  brother,  stay; 

Alt.  It  cannot,  sha*not  oe  —  you  must  not 

Lap.  Look  kindly,  then.  [liold  me. 

AlL  Each  minute  that  I  stay. 
Is  a  new  injury  to  fair  Calista. 
From  thy  false  friendship,  to  her  arms  Til  fly ; 
Then  own,  the  joys  which  on  her  charms  attend. 
Have  more  than  paid  me  for  my  faithless  friend. 
[Breaks  from  Laoinia,  and  exit. 

Hor.  Oh,  raise  thee,  my  Lavinia,  from  the  earth. 
It  is  too  much ;  this  tide  of  flowing  grief. 
This  wondrous  waste  of  tears,  too  mucSi  to  give 
To  an  ungrateful  friend,  and  cruel  brother. 

Lap,  Is  there  not  cause  for  weeping?    Oh, 

Horatio! 
A  brother  and  a  husband  were  my  treasure, 
*Twas  all  the  little  wealth  that  poor  Lavinia 
SavM  from  the  ship  wreck  of  her  father*s  fortunes. 
One  half  is  lost  already.     If  thou  leav*st  me, 
If  thou  shouldst  prove  unkind  to  me,  as  Al- 
tamont, 
W^hom  shall  I  find  to  pity  my  distress. 
To  have  compassion  on  a  helpless  wanderer 
And  give  her  where  to  lay  her  wretched  head? 

Hor,  yWhy  dost  thou  wound  me  with  thy 

soft  complainings  ? 
Though  Altamont  be  false,  and  use  me  hardly, 
Yet  think  not  I  impute  his  crimes  to  thee. 
Talk  not  of  being  forsaken ;  for  Fll  keep  thee 
Next  to  mjr  heart,  my  certain  pledge  of  happiness. 

Lao,  Ihen  you  will   lote  me  stiU,  dierisb 

me  ever. 
And  hide  me  from  misfortune  in  your  bosom  ? 

Hor.  But  for  the  love  I  owe  the  good  Sciolto, 
From  Genoa,  from  falsehood  and  inconstancy,. 
To  some  more  honest,  distant  clime  Fd  go. 
Nor  would  I  be  beholden  to  my  country. 
For  aught  but  thee,  the  partner  of  my  flight.- 

Lav,  And  I  would  follow  thee  fforsake,  for  thee. 
My  country,  brother,  firiends,  ev*a  all  I  have 
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Thoit|;li  miners  a  little  ally  yet  were,  it  more, 
And  better  far,  it  should  be  left  for  tbee, 
And 'all  that  I  would  keep  should  be  Horatio. 
So,  when  a  merchant  sees  his  vessel  lost, 
Though  richly  freighted  from  a  foreign  coast. 
Gladly,  for  life,  the  treasure  he  would  give, 
And  only  wishes  to  escape,  and  live: 
Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind ; ) 
But  driving  o*er  the  billows  with  the  wind,    > 
Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the) 

rest  behind.  \ExeunL 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — A  Garden, 

Lothario  and  Causta  discovered. 

Loth.  Weep  not,  my  fair;  but  let  the  god 

of  love 
Langh  in  thy  eVes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart, 
Kindle  again  his  torch,  and  hold  it  hiffh, 
To  light  us  to  new  joys.    Nor  let  a  tnought 
Of  discord,  or  disquiet  past,  molest  thee  \ 
But  to  a  long  oblivion  give  thy  cares. 
And  let  us  melt  the  present  hour  in'  bliss. 

CaL  Seek  not  to  sooth  ra^  with  thy   fiJse 

endearments. 
To  charm, me  with  thy  softness:  His  in  vain: 
Thou  canst  no  more  betray,   nor  1  be  ruin*di 
The  hours  of  folly  and  of  fond  delight. 
Are  wasted  all,  and  fled;  those  that  remain 
Are  doom*d  to  weeping,  anguish,  and  repentance^ 
I  come  to  charge  thee  with  a  long  account 
Of  all  the  sorrows  I  have  known  already, 
And  all  I  have  to  come ;  thou  hast  undone  roe. 

Loth,  Unjust  Calista!  dost  thou  call  it  ruin 
To  love  as  we  bavc  done;  to  melt,  to  languish, 
To  wish  for  somewhat  exquisitely  ^^PPy* 
And  then  be  blest  ev*n  to  that  wishes  nei^ht? 
To  die  with  joy,  and  straight  to  live  again; 
Speechless  to  gase,  and  with  tumultuous  trans- 
port— •. 

CaL   Ob,  let  me  bear  no  more;  I  cannot 

bear  it; 
*Tis  deadly  to  remembrance.    Let  that  night, 
That  guilty  night,  be  blotted  firom  the  year; 
For  Hwas  the  night  that  gave  me  up  to  shame. 
To  sorrow,  to  the  false  Lothario* 

Loih,  Hear  this,  ye  pow*rs!   mark,  bow  the 

fair  deceiver 
Sadly  complains  of  violated  truth ; 
She  calls  me  false,   ev*ii  she,  the  faithless  she. 
Whom  day  and  night,  whom  heaven  and  earth, 

have  heard 
Sighing  to  vow,  and  tenderly  protest, 
Ten  thousand  times,  she  wouila  be  only  mine; 
And  yet,  behold,  she  has  giv^n  herself  away, 
Fled  from  my  arms,  and  wedded  to  another, 
Ev^n  to  the  man  whom  most  I  hate  on  earth. — 

CaL  Ari  thou  so   base  to  upbraid  me   with 

a  crime, 
Which  nothing  but  thy  cruelty  could  cause? 
If  indignation  raging  in  my  soul. 
For  thy  unmanly  insolence  and  scorn, 
Vrg*d  me  to  do  a  deed  of  desperation, 
And  wound  myself  to  be .  reveng*d  on  ibee. 
Think  whom  I  should  devote  to  death  and  hell, 
Whom  curse  as  my  undoer,  but  Lothario; 
Hadst  thou  been  just,   not  all  Sciolto*s  powV, 
Not  all  the  vows  and  prayers  of  sighing  Altamont, 
Could  have  prevaiTd,  or  won  me  ta  forsake  thee. 

Loth.  How  have  I  faiTd  in  justice,  or  in  love  ? 
Bums  not  my  flame  as  brightly  as  at  first? 


.  [Act  IV. 

Ev*n  now  my  heartbeats  high,  1  languish  for  thee, 

My  transportsare  as  fierce,  as  strooj^  my  wishes. 

As  if  thou  neVr  hadst  blessM  me  with  thy  beauty. 

Col.  How  didst  thou  dare  to   think  fbat  I 

would  live 
A  slave  to  base  desires  and  brutal  pleasures, 
To  be  a  wretclied  wanton  for  thy  leisure. 
To  toy  and  waste  an  hour  of  idle  time  witk? 
My  soul  disdains  thee  for  so  mean  a  thoughts 
Loth.    The   driviqg  storm  of  passion   will 

have  way. 
And  I  must  yield  before  it.  Wert  thou  calm, 
Love,  the  poor  criminal  whom  thou  hastdoom*d^ 
Has  yet  a  thousand  Vender  things  to  plead. 
To  charm  thy  rage,  and  mitigate  his  fiite. 

Enter  Altamont  behind. 

Aiti  Ha!  do  I  live  and  wake?  [Aside. 

^CaL  Iladst  thou  been  .true,  bow  happy  bad 

I  been! 
Not  Altamont,  but  thou,  hadst  been  my  lord. 
But  wherefore  namM  I  happiness  with  thee? 
It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  that  I  am  cursM; 
For  thee  my  secret  soul  each  hour  arraigns  me. 
Calls  me  to  answer  for  my  virtue  stain*d^ 
IVhr  honour  lost  to  thee :  for  thee  it  haunts  rae 
with  stem  Sdolto  vowing  vengeancii  on  me. 
With  Altamont  complaining  for  bis  wrongs — 
AIL  Behold  him  here —     \Cofning  forward. 
CaL  Ah!  [Starting. 

Alt  The  wretch !  whom  thou  hast  made. 
Curses  and  sorrows  hast  thou  heap*d  upon  lura. 
And  vengeance  is  the  only  good  that^  left. 

[Jbrawingt 
Loth.  Thou  bast  ta^en  me   somewbat   una- 
wares, *tis  true: 
But  love  and  war  take  turns,  like  day  and  night. 
And  little  preparation  serves  my  turn. 
Equal  to  both,  and  arm*d  for  either  field, 
We^ve  long  been  foes ;  thb  moment  ends  our 

quarrel; 
£arth, heav*n,  and  fair  Calista,  judge  the  combat! 

[They  /ight;  Lothario  falis. 
Oh,  Altamont!  thy  genius  is  the  stronger!    . 
Thou  hast  prevailVi ! — My  fierce,  ambitious  soul 
Declining  droops,  and  all  her  fires  grow  pale; 
Yet  let  not  this  advantage  swell  thy  pride, 
I  conquered  in  my  turn^  in  love  I  triumphed. 
Those  joys  are  lodgM  beyond  the  reach  of  fate; 
That    sweet  revenge  comes    smiling   to    my 

thoughts, 
Adorns  my  fall,  and  cheers  my  heart  in  dying. 

[bies. 
CaL   And  what  remains  for  me,  beset  with 

shame, 
EncompassM  round  with  wretchedness  ?  There  Is 
But  this  one  way  to  break  the  toih  and  'scape, 
[She  catches  up  Lothario^s  S(H>ord^ 
and  offers  to  kill  herself;   AUtM-^ 
mont  runs  to  her,  and  wrests  it 
from  her. 
AIL  What  tneans  thy  firantic  rage? 
CaL  Off!  let  me  go. 

AIL  Oh !  thou  hast  niore  than  murderM  me  | 

yet  still. 
Still  art  thou  here !  and  my  soulstartswith  hmror^ 
At  thought  of  any  dancer  that 'may  reach  tfaee* 
Co/.  Tbink'st  thou  7  mean   to  live?  to  be 

forgiven  ? 
Oh,  thou  hast  known  but  little  of  Calista  I 
if  thou  hadst  never  heard  my  shame,  if  only 
The  midnight  moon  and  silent  stars  had  sees  it« 
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I  would  not  b«ar  to  be  reproacliM  by  them, 
Bot  Sf  down  deep  to  find  a  graTe  beneath. 
And  hide  me  from  their  beain«. 

Sci  r«^'*^'i]  ^Vhat,  ho!  my  son! 

Col,  15  it  the  Toice  of  thunder,  or  my  father? 
BAadoesi!  Confusion!  1^  the  storm  come  on, 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me; 
Dub  my  devoted  bark,  ye  sul*ges,  break  iti 
Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises. 
When  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low, 
Peace  shall  return,  and  all  be  calm  agaim 

Enter  Sciolto. 

Sci%  EVn  now  Rossano  leapM   the   garden 

wall  — 
fla!  death  has  been  among  you — Oh,  my  fears ! 
Lastoightthoubadsta-dilT  rence  with  thy  friend. 
The  cause  thou  gaVst  Aiefor  it,  was  a  damned  one. 
Didst  thou  not  wrong  the  man  who  told  thee 

truth? 
Answer  me  quick  — 

AlL  Oh!  press  me  not  to  speak; 
EVo  now  my  heart  is  breaking,  and  the  mention 
Will  lay  me  dead  before  you.  See  that  body. 
And  guess  my  shame!   my  ruin!  Ob,  CaKsta! 
Sci.  It  is  enough !  but  1  am  slow  to  execute, 
And  justice  lingers  in  my  laxy  hand; 
Huu  let  roe  wipe  dishonour  from  my  najr&e, 
And  cut  ibee  from   the  earth,   thou   stain   to 

goodness— 
[Offers  to  killCalista  /  AUamontholds  hiqi. 
Ait*  Stay  thee,  Sciolto,  thou  rash  father,  stay, 
Or  torn  the  point  on  me,  and  through  my  breast 
Col  out  the   bloody  passage  to  Calista;    > 
So  diall  my  love  be  perfect,  while  fdr  her 
1  die,  for  whom  alone  I  wishM  to  live. 
CaL  No,  Aitamont;   my  heart,  that  scomM 

thy  love. 
Shall  nerer  be  indebt)ed  to  thy  pily^ 
Tkiu  torn,  defac*d,  and  wretched  m  I  seem, 
Still  i  bave  something  of  Sciolto^s  virtue. 
Tes,  yes,  my  fallier,  1  applaud  thy  justice ; 
Strike  home,  and  I  wiU  bless  thee  tor  the  blow; 
Be  merciful,  and -free  me  from  my  pain{ 
Tu  sharp,  *tis  terrible,  and  I  could  curse 
Hie  cheerlul  day,  men,  earth,  and  heav*n,  and 

thee, 
£v*n  thee,  tbou  venerable,  good,  old  man. 
For  being  author  of  a  wretch  like  me* 

ScL  Thy  pious  care  hasgiv'n  me  time  to  think, 
AodsavM  me  from  a  crime;  then  rest,  my  sword ; 
To  honour  have  I  kept  thee  ever  sacred. 
Nor  will  1  stain  thee  with  a  rash  revenge. 
But,  mark  me  well,  I  will  have  justice   done; 
Hope  not  to  bear  away  thy  crimes  unpunished : 
1  will  see  Justice  executed  on  thee,        - 
Ev'n  to  a  Roman  strictness;  and  thou,  nature, 
Or  whatsoever  thou  art  that  plead*st  within  me, 
Be  still;  thy  tender  strugglings  are  in  vain. 
CaL  Then  am  I  doom'a   to  live,  and   bear 

your  triumph  ? . 
To  groan  beneath  your  scorn  stnd   fierce   lip- 

.  braiding. 

Daily  to  be  reproach  d,   and  have  my  misery 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  night,  told  over  to  me  ? 
It  this,  is  this  the  mercy  of  a  father? 
I  only  beg  to  die,  and  he  depies  me* 
ScL  Hence  from  my  sight !  thy  father  cannot 

bear  thee ;    . 
Fiv  with  thy  iniimiy  to  some  dark  tell, 
Vvbcre,  on  th^  confines  of  eternal  night, 
Moumtng,  misfoHanei  cares,  and  anguish  dwell ; 


Where  ugly  shame  hides  her  opprobrious  head. 
And  deatC  an<)  hell  detested  ruie  maintain; 
There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  life, 
And  wish  thy  name  may  be  no  more  rememberM. 
Cat,  Yes,  I  will  fly  to  some  such  dismal  place. 
And  be  more  cursed  than  you  can  wish  I  were; 
This  fatal  form,  that  drew  on  my  undoing. 
Fasting,  and  tears,  and  hardships,  shall  destroy; 
Nor  light,  nor  food,  nor  comfoH  will  I  know. 
Nor  aught  that  may  continue  hated  life. 
Then  when  you  see  me  measre,  wan,and  changed. 
Stretched  at  my  length,  and  dying  in  ray  cave. 
On  that  cold  earth  I  mean  shall  be  my  grave. 
Perhaps  you  may  relent,  and  sighing  Say, 
At  length  ner  tears  have  wash*d  her  stams  away; 
At  length  *tis  time  her  punishment  should  cease ; 
Die,  thou  poor  sufTring  wretch,  and  be  at  peace. 

Sci,  Who  of  my  servants  wait  there? 

Enter  tivo  or  three  Sert^ants, 

Raise  that  body,  and  bear  it  in.     On  your  lives 
Take  care  itiy  doors  be  guarded  Well,  that  none 
Pass  out,  or  enter,  but  by  my  appointment. 
[Exeunt  Servants,  withLotfuwio^s  Bodj, 

AlL  There  i%  a  fatal  fury  in  your  visage, 
It  blazes  fierce,  and  menaces  destruction. 
I  tremble  at  the  vengeance  which  you  meditate 
On  the  poor,  faithless,  lovely,  dear  Calista. 
'    Sci,  Ilast  thou  not  read   what  bravo  Virgi- 

*  nius  did? 

With  his  ovi^  hand  he  slew  his  only  daughter. 
To  save  her  from  the  fierce  Deceravir^s  lust 
He  slew  her  yet  unspotted^  to  prevent 
The  shame  which  she  might  know«  Then  what 

should  1  do? 
But  thou  hast  tyM  my  hand. — I  wo^not  kill  her; 
Yet,  by  the  ruin  she  has  brought  upon  us, 
The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both^ 
She  sha^not  Scape. 

Alti  You  mean  that  s!ki^  shall  die  then? 

Sci,  Ask.me  not  what^  nor  how  I  have  resolv^d^ 
For  all  within  is  anarchy  and  uproar. 
Oh,  Aitamont!  what  a  vast- scheme  of  joy- 
Has  this  one.  day  destroyM?  W^ell  did  I  hope 
This  daughter  would  have  blessM  my  latter  days; 
That  I  should  live  to  see  you  the  world,*s  wonder. 
So  happy,  great,  ana  good,  that  none  were 

like  you. 
While  I,  fi^ra  busy  life  and  care  set  free, 
Had  spent  the  evening  of  ipy  age  at  home, 
Among  a  little  prattling  race  of  yours : 
There,  like  an  old  man,  talkM  awhile,  and  then 
Laid  down  and  slept  in  peace.    Instead  of  this^ 
Sorrow  and  shame  must  bring  roe  to  roy  grave — 
Oh,  damn  her!  damn  her! 

Enter  a  ServanL 

Ser0,  Arm  yourself,  my  lord : 
Rossano,  who  but  now  escapM  the  garden, 
Has  gathered  in  the  street  a  band  of  rioters^ 
Who  threaten  you  and  all  your  friends  with  ruin^ 
Unless  Lothario  be  returned  in  safety.     \Exit, 

Scik  By  heaven,  their  fury  rises  to  my  wish. 
Nor  shall  misfortune  know  my  house  alone; 
But  thou,  Lothario,  and  thy  race  shall  pay  me 
For  all  the  sorrows  which  my  age  is  curs  d  with. 
1  think  my  name  as  great,  my  friends  as  potent, ' 
As  any  in  the  state;  all  shall  be  summoned; 
I  know  that  all  will  join  their  bands  to  ours, 
And  vindicate  thy  vengeance.  W^hen  our  force 
Is  full  and  arroM,   we  shall  expect  thy  sword 
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To  join  with  us,  and  sacrifice  to  justice.     [Exit 
Jilt  There  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  ray  senses ; 
A  dismal,  sullen  stillness,  that  succeeds 
The  storm  of  rage  and  grief,  like  silent  death, 
AAer  the  tumult  and  the  noise  of  life*  i 

Would  it  were  death,  as  sure  His  wondrous  like  it. 
For  I  am  sick  of  living ;  my  soul's  pallM, 
She  kindles  not  with  anger  or  revenge; 
Love  was  th*  informing,  active  fire  within  : 
Now  that  is  quenched,  the  mass  forgets  to  move, 
'  And  longs  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  earth. 

lExiL 

ACT  V. 

Scene  l,-- A  Room  hung  with  black;  on  one 
Side  Lothario's  JSodjr  on  a  Bier;  on 
the  other  a  Table,  with  a  Scull  and  other 
Bones,  a  Book  and  a  Lamp  on  it. 

Causta  is  discovered  on  a  Couch,  in  black  ; 
her  Hair  hanging  loose  and  disordered. 
After  soft  Music  she  rises  and  comes 
forward, 

Cal.   'Tis   well!    these  solemn  sounds,  this 

pomp  of  horror^ 
Are  fit  to  feed  the  frenzy  in  my  soul. 
Here's  room  for  meditation  ev'n  to   madness, 
Till  the  mind  burst  with  thinking.  This  dull  flame 
Sleeps  in  the  socket.    Sure  the  book  was  left 
To  telT  me  something; — for  instruction  then — 
He  teaches  holy  sorrow  and  contrition. 
And  penitence. — Is  it  become  an  art  then? 
A  trick  that  lazy,  dull,  luxurious  gownmen 
Can  teach  us  to  do  over?  I'll  no  more  on't; 

f  Throwing  awnjr  the  Book, 
anguish  in  my  heart, 
Than  all  their  pedant  discipline  e'er  knew. 
What  charnel  nas  been  rifled  for  these  bones  ? 
Fie!   this  is  pageantry; — ^they  look  uncouthly. 
But  what  of  that,  if  he  or  she  that  own'd  'em 
Safe  from  disquiet  sit,  and  smile  to  see 
The  farce  their  miserable  relics  play? 
But  here's  a  sight  is  terrible  indeed ! 
Is  this  that  hauehty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
That  dear,  perfidious — ^Ah! — how  pale  he  looks! 
And  those  dead  eyes! 

Ascend,  ye  ghosts,  fantastic  forms  of  night, 
In  all  your  difTrent  dreadful  shapes  ascend. 
And  match  the  present  horror,  if^you  can. 

Enter  Sciolto. 

Sci,  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of 

darkness. 
Nature  for  rest  ordained,  and  soft  repose; 
And  yet  distraction  and^  tumultuous  jars. 
Keep  all  our  frighted  citizens  awake : 
Amidst  the  gen'ral  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 

[Pointing  to  Calista, 
Like  Helen,  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Cal,  It  is  Sciolto!   Be  thyself,  my  soul, 
Be  strong  to  bear  his  fatal  indignation. 
That  he  might  see  thou  art  not  lost  so   far. 
But  somewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives 
In  the  forlorn  Calista. 

Sci,  Thou  wert  once 
My  daughter. 

Cal,  Happy  were  it  I  had  dy'd. 
And  never  lost  that  name. 

Sci,  That's  sometliing  yet; 
Thou  wert  the  very  darling  of  my  age: 
I  thought  the  day  too  short  to  gaze  upon  thee. 
That  all  the  blessings  1  could  gather  for  thee, 


By  cares  on  earth,  and  by  my  praVrs  to  beav'n, 
Were  little  for  my  fondness  to  oestow; 
Why  didst  thou  turn  to  folly  then,  and  curse  me  ? 
Cal.  Because   my   soul  was  rudely  drawn 

from  yours, 
A  poor,  imperfect  copy, of  my  father; 
It  was  because  I  lov'd,  and  was  a  woman. 
Sci.    Uadst  thoti   been  honest,    thou  hadst 

been  a  cherubim; 
BM  of  that  joy,  as  of  a  gem  long  lost, 
Beyond  redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more. 
Hast  thou  «'er  dar'd  to  meditate  on  death  ? 
Cal.   1  have,  as  on  the  end   of  shame   and 

sorrow. 
Sci*  Ha !  answer  me !  Say,  hast  thou  coolly- 
thought  ? 
Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons  got  by  rote, 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertations. 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror ; 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly  of  it. 
But  when  the  trial  comes  they  stand  aghast; 
Hast  thou  consider'd  what  may  happen  alter  it  ? 
How  thy  account  may  stand,   and    what  to 

answer  ? 
Cal,  Fve  tum'd  my  eyes  inward  upon  myself, 
Where  foul  offence  and  shame  have  laid  all 

waste ; 
Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling. 
And  lonffs  to  find  some  better  place  of  rest. 
Sci,  Tis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  that 

spirit 
That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world.     I  would  go  on. 
And  tell  ihee  all  my  purpose;  but  it  sticks 
Here  at  my  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way. 

Cal,  Then  spare  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain, 
And  write  the  meaning  with  your  poniard  here. 
'    Sci.  Oh  !  truly  guess  d — seest  thou  this  tremb- 
ling hand? 

[Holding  up  a  Dagger. 
Thrice  justice  urg'd — and  thrice  the  slackening 

sinews 
Forgot  their  office,  and  confessed  the  father. 
At  length  the  stubborn  virtue  has  prevail'd; 
It  must,  it  must  be  so — Oh !  take  it  then, 

[Giving  the  Dagger^ 
And  know  the  rest  untaught. 

Cal,  I  understand  you. 
It  is  but  thus,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

[She  offers  to  kill  herself;  Sciolto 
catches  hold  of  her  arm, 
Sci,  A  moment,  ^ive  me  yet  a  moment's  space. 
The  stern,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obeyM; 
Now  nature,  and  the  father,  claim  their  turns. 
I've  held  the  balance  with  an  iron  hand. 
And  put  off  ev'ry  tender  human  thought. 
To  doom  my  child  to  death ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
The  most  unnat'ral  sight,  lest  their  strings  crack. 
My  old  brain  split,  and  I  grow  mad  with  horror. 

Cal,  Ha!  is  it  possible?  and  is  there  yet 
Some  little,  dear  remain  of  love  and  tenderness 
For  poor,  imdone  Calista,  in  your  heart? 
Sci,  Oh !  when  I  think  what  pleasure  Ltook 

in  thee, 
What  joys  thou  gav'st  me  in  thy  prattling  infancy. 
Thy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty  ; 
How  have  I  stood  and  fed  my  eyes  upon  thee. 
Then,  lifting   up   my    hands    and   wond'ring 

bless'd  thee; 
By  my  strong  grief,  my  heart  ev^  melts  with> 

in  me ; 
I  could  curse  nature,  and  that  tyrant,  honour. 
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For  nuiking  me  thy  father  and  tby  \tidgt ; 
Thou  art  mj  daugoter  stiU, 
Cal  For  that  kind  word, 
Thus  let  rae  fall,  thus  humblj  to  the  earth, 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  hiess .  jou.   for   this 

goodness. 
Oh!  \is  too  much  for  this  offending  wretch, 
This  parricide,  that  murders  with  her  crimes, 
Shortens  her  father^s  age,  and  cuts  him  off, 
Ere  little  more  than  half  his  years  be  numbered. 
Set.  Would  it  were  otherwise — but  thou 

must  die. — 
Cal,  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  comfort ; 
Death  is  the  privile^ge  of  human  nature, 
And  life  without  it  w^ere  not  worth  out  taking: 
Gome  then, 

Hiou  meagre  shade ;  here  let  me  breathe  my  last, 
GharmM  with  ray  father^  pity  and  forgiveness, 
More  than  if  angels  tuno  their  golden  viols, 
Aod  sung  a  requiem  to  my  partmff  soul. 
Sci,  Pro  summoned  hence ;  ere  this  my  friends 

expect  me. 
IWe  is  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage. 
That  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ; 
IT  it  be  so,  ibis  is  our  last  farewell, 
And  these  the  parting  pangs,  which  nature  feels, 
When  angiftish   renas   the  heartstrings — Oh, 

roy  daughter!  \_Ea:i't, 

CaL  Now   think,  thou  cursM  Calista,   now 

behold 
The  desolation,  horror,  blood,  and  ruin, 
Tbj  crimes  and  fatal  folly  spread  around. 
Tut  loudly  cry  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Yet  heaT*n,    who   knows  our  weak   imperfect 

natures. 
How  blind  with  passions,  and  how  prone  to  evil, 
Makes  not  too  strict  inquiry  for  ofifences. 
But  is  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayV :     , 
Cheap  recompense !  here  Would  not  be  received ; 
Nothing  but  nlood  can  make  the  expiation, 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred  deep  pollution. 
And  see,  another  injurM  wretch  appears. 
To  call  fo^  justice  from  my  tardy  hand. 

Enter  Altamont. 

4^  Hail  to  you,  horrors!   hail,  thou  house 

of  death ! 
And  thou,  the  lovely  mistress  of  these  shades, 
Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more   than  midnight 

darkness. 
And  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day. 
Oh,  take  me  in,  a  fellow  mourner,  with  thee, 
ni  namber  groan  for  groan,  and  tear  for  tear; 
And  when  the  fountain  of  thy  eyes  are   dry, 
^fbe  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  for  both. 
CaL  I  know  thee  well,  thouart  the  injured 
Altamont ! 
Thou  com*st  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  Fve 

done  thee; 
Bat  know  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life. 
And  in  a  moment  mean  to  set  me  free 
From  shame  and  thy  upbraiding, 

Alt  Falsely,  falsely 
Do$l  thou  accuse  rae !  O,  forbid  me  not 
To  mourn  thy  loss, 

To  wish  some  better  fate  had  ruPd  our  loves, 
And  that  Calista  had  been  mine,  and  true. 

CaL  Ob,  Altamont!  ^tis  hard  for  souls  like  mine. 
Haughty  and  fierce,  to  yield  they've  done  amiss. 
Bat,  ob,  behold!  my  proud,  disdainful  heart 
"^ikU  to  thy  gentler  virtue.     Yes,  I  own, 
Soch  u  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love^ 


That,  were  I  not  abandonM  to  destruction, 
With  thee  I  might  have  livM  for  ages  blcss*d. 
And  died  in  peace  within  thy  faithful  arms. 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor.  Now  mourn  indeed,  ye  miserable  pair! 
For  now  the  measure  of  your  woes  is  full. 
The  great,  the  good  Sciolto  dies  this  moment. 

Cai,  My  father! 

AIL  Thal*s  a  deadly  stroke  indeed. 

Hor'*  Not  long  ago,  he  privately  went  forth, 
Attended  but  by  few,  and  those  unbidden. 
I  heard  which  way  he  took,  and  straight  pur- 
sued him ; 
But  found  him  compassM  by  Lothario's  faction, 
Almost  alone,  amidst  a  crowd  of  foes. 
Too  late  we  brought  him  aid,  and  drove  them 

back; 
Ere  that,  his  frantic  valour  had  provok'd 
The  death  he  seem'd  to  wish  for  from  their  swords. 

CcU,  And  dost  thou  bear  me  yet,  thou  pa- 
tient earth? 
Dostthounollabour  with  thy  raurdVous  weight? 
And  you,  ye  glitt'ring,  heav'niy  host  of  stars, 
Hide  your  fair  heads  in  clouds,  or  I  shall  blast  you ; 
For  I  am  all  contagion,  death,  and  ruin. 
And  nature  sickens  at  me.    Rest,  thou  world. 
This  parricide  shall  be  thy  plague  no  more; 
Thus,  thus  I  set  thee  free.        [Stabs  herself* 

Hor,  Oh,  fatal  rashness! 

Enter  Sciolto,  pale  and  bloodj^  supported 

bjr  Servants. 

CaL  Oh,  my  heart! 
Well  may'st  thou  fail;  for  see,  the  spring  that  fed 
Thy  vital  stream  is  wasted,  and  runs  low. 
My  father!  will  you  now,  at  last,  forgive  me. 
If,  aAer  all  my  crimes,  and  all  your  sufferings, 
I  call  you  once  again  by  that  dear  name? 
Will  you  forget  my  shame,  and  those  wide 

w^ounds  ? 
Lift  up  your  hand  and  bless  me,  ere  I  go 
Down  to  my  dark  abode ! 
Sci,  Alas,  my  daughter! 
Thou  hast  rashly  ventured  in  a  stormy  sea,, 
W^here   life,  fame,  virtue,   all   were    wreck'd 

and  lost 
But  sure  thou  hast  borne  thy  part  in   all  the 

anguish. 
And  smarted  with  the  pain.  Then  rest  in  peace : 
Let  silence  and  oblivion  hide  thy  name. 
And  save  thee  from  the  malice  of  posterity ; 
And  may'st  thou   find    with   heav'n  the  same 

forgiveness. 
As  with  thy  father  here. — Die,  and  be  happy. 
Cal,   Celestial  sounds!    Peade   dawns   upon 

ray  soul. 
And  ev'rj'  pain  grows  less  —Oh,  gentle  Altamont ! 
Think  not  loo  hardly  of  me  when  Tm  gone; 
But  pity  me — Had  I  but  early  known 
Thy  wondrous  worth,  thou  excellent  youngman, 
VVe  had  been  happier  both — Now  'tis  too  late; 
And  yet  my  eyes  take  pleasure  to  behold  thee; 
Thou  art  their  last  dear  object — Mercy,  heav'n ! 

\Dies, 
Sci,    Ob,  turn  thee  from   that  fatal  object, 

Altamont! 
Come  near,  and  let  me  bless  thee  ere  I  die. 
To  thee  and  brave  Horatio  I  bequeath 
My  fortunes — Lay  me  by  thy  noble  father, 
And  love  my  memory  as  thou  hast  his ; 
For  thou  hast  been  my  son — Oh,  gracious  hea  v*n ! 
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Thou  that  bast  endlets  blessings  sliil  in  store 
For  virtue  and  for  filial  piety. 
Let  grief,  disgrace,  and  want  be  far  away; 
^ut  multiply  tby  mercies  on  bis  head. 
Let  honour,  ^eatness,  goodness,  still  be  with  him. 
And  peace  m  all  bis  ways —  '  \J)ies. 

ffor.  The  storm  of  grief  bears  hard  upon 

bis  youth, 


And  bends  him,  Kke  a  drooping  flowV,  to  earth. 
By  such  examples  are  we  taught  to  prove 
The  sorrows  that  attend  unlawiul  love. 
Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon  divide 
The  injured  bridegroom  from  his  ^lilty  bride. 
If  you  would  have  the  nuptial  union  fast, 
Let  virtue  be  the  bond  that  ties  it  fast.   » 

[Exeunt, 


HUGHES. 

Tbis  amiahle  man»  and  elegant  antlior,  wa«  the  aoo  or  a  ciljien  of  Xjondon*  and  waa  bom^t  Marlborough,  in  \VUl«- 
•Hire,  on  the  agih  of  Jnn.  1677,  bill  received  Ihe  rndimenU  of  hia  education  in  r>'''v*tc  acboob  at  London.  Even  in  tb« 
Tcry  earliest  parta  of  life  his  genius  aeemed  to  ahowr  itself  equally  inclined  to  each  of  the  three  sisler  arts,  music,  jmc— 
try,  and  design,  in  all  which  he  made  a  Tcry  considerable  progress*  To  his  ekcellene*  in  these  qualifications,  bis  con- 
temporary and  friend,  5ir  Hichard  Steele,  bears  the  following  extraordinary  testimonial:  "He  may  (says  that  author) 
be  the  emulation  or  more  persons  of  did*erenl  ti^lents  than  any  one  I  bare  erer  known.  His  head,  hands,  or  heart* 
were  always  employed  in  something  worthy  imitation.  His  pencil,  bis  bow,  or  his  pen,  each  of  wbivh  be  naed  in  a 
masterly  manner^  wave  always  directed  to  raise  and  entertain  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  others,  to  a  more  cheerful  proac» 
ration  of  what  is  noble  and  viituons.'*  Such  is  the  evidence  borne  to  his  talents  by  a  writer  uf  the  first  rank;  vet 
he  seems,  for  the  mokt  part,  to  have  pursued  these  and  other  pollle  studies  little  further  than  by  the  way  of  agreeable 
amusements,  under  frequent  confinement,  occasioned  by  indisposition  and  a  valetudinarian  state  of  health.  Mr.  Hughaa 
had,  for  some  time,  an  employment  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  waa  secretary  to  two  or  thioe  commisaions  aader 
the  great  seal  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  «>rder  to  the  better  securing  the  docu  and  harhoura  at  Portsmouth,  Chat— 
ham«  and  Harwich.  In  the  year  1717,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  to  whom  our  author  had  not  long  been  known* 
thooght  proper,  without  any  previous  solicilattoo,  to  nominate  bim  his  secretary  for  the  commiaaiona  of  the  peace,  and 
to  distinguish  him  with  singular  marks  of  bis  favour  and  afiiection ;  and,  upon  his  Lordship's  laying  down  the  groat 
aeal,  he  was,  at  the  particular  recommendation  of  this  hit  patron,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  siicceaaor  the 
Earl  uf  Macclesfield,  continued  in  the  same  employment,  which  be  held  till  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  17th,  of  Fob. 
1719,  being  the  very  ni^ht  on  which  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  7'A«  Sitg9  0/  Damaseuf  m»de  its  first  appearance  on  the 
atage;  when,  afler  a  fife  moally  spent  in  piin  and  sickness,  he  waa  carried  o^  by  a.  consumption  having  but  bar«|j 
completed  his  4id  year,  and  at  a  period  in  which  he  had  just  arrived  at  an  agreeable  competence,  and  waa  advancing, 
with  rapid  ateps,  towards  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortane*  He  was  privately  buried  in  the  vault  under  the  chancel 
qf  St  Andrew'a  church,  in  Holborn. 
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AcTBD  at  Brnry  Lane  1719.  It  is  generallv  allowed,  that  the  characters  in  thia  tragedy  are  finely  varied  ai|d  dia- 
tinguiahed ;  that  the  sentimenta  arc  just  and  well  adapted  to  the  charactera;  that  it  abounds  with  beautiful  deacriptiQna, 
apt  allusions  to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  times  wherein  the  scene  ia  laid,  and  with  noble  mor'alat  that  the  dic- 
tion is  pure,  nnaffectcd  and  sublime,  %viihout  any  meteors  of  style  or  ambitions  ornamenti ;  and  that  the  plot  is  conduvt.> 
ed  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner,  When  it  Tvas  oli'ered  to  the  managers  of  Drnry  Lane  House,  in  the  year  1718,  they 
refused  to  act  it,  unless  the  author  made  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  Phocyaa*  who,  in  the  original ,  had  been  pre-> 
vailed  upon  to  profess  himself  a  Mahometan;  pretending  that  he  could  not  be  a  hero,  if  he  changed  his  religion,  and 
that  the-  audience  would  not  bear  the  sight  of  him  afler  it,  in  how  lively  a  manner  soever  his  remorse  and  repentance 
might  be  described.  The  author  (being  then  in  a  very  languishing  condition)  finding,  if  he  did  not  comply,  his  rela- 
tions would  probably  loose  the  benefit  uf  the  play,  consented,  though  with  reluctance,  to  new-model  the  character  of 
Phocyas  The  story  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  is  amply  detailed  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  J/ia/or/,  vol.  T.  p.  Sia  wllerc 
we  find  the  real  name  of  Phocyas  to  have  been  Jonas.  That  author  says,  *'lnatead  of  a  base  renegade ,  Phocyas  aervea 
the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  ally  •  instead  of  prompting  their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  auccour  of  bia  countrymen,  and« 
after  killing  Caled  and  Daran,  is  hinuelf  mortally  wounded,  and  expiraa  in  the  presence  of  Bodocia,  who  profeaaea  bnr 
reaolution  tn  take  the  veil  at  Constantinople. 
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Scene.  —  The  Citjr  of  DwiAScvSf  in  Syria,  and  the  Saracen  Camp  before  it;   and,   in 

the  last  Act,  a  F^allejr  adjacent^ 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1. — The  City, 

Enter  Eumenes,  followed  hj  a   Crowd  of 

People, 

Eum,  Fll  hear  no  more.    Be  gone! 
Or  stop  your  clamVous  mouthsythat  still  are  open 
To  bawl  sedition  and  consume  our  corn. 
If  you  will  follow  me,  send  home  your  women, 
And  follow  io  the  walls ;  there  earn  yqur  safety, 


As  braye  men  should. — Pity  your  wives  and 

children ! 
Yes,  I  do  pity  them,  heaVn  knows  I  do, 
E Vn  more  than  you ;  nor  will  1  yield  them  up. 
Though  at  your  own  request,  a  prey  to  rufnans. — 
Herbis,  what  news? 

Enter  Herbis. 

Her,  News!— weVe  betrayM,  -  deserted ; 
The  works  are  but  half  manned ;  the  Saraceos 


Sceve1*2.] 
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P^rcciTe  it,  and  poor  on  saoli  crowds,  tbey  blunt 
Our  vveapons,  and  have  drajnM  our  stores  of 

death.     ' 
What  will  yon  neit? 

Eum,  Fyc  sent  a  fresh  recniit 
Hie  TaJiant  Phocyas  leads  them  on  —  whose 

deeds, 
la  earlj  youth,  assert  his  noble  race  $ 
A  more  than  common  ardotir  seems  to  warm 
His  breast,  as  if  he  loVd  arid  courted  danger. 

Her,  ¥  fear  Hwill  be  too  late. 

Eunu  I  fear  it  too: 
And  though  I  braVd  it  to  the  trembling  crowd, 
Fve  caught  th*  infection,  and  I  dread  tnevent 
Would  I  had  treated!— but  His  now  too  late.— :" 

[Aside, 
Come,  Herbis.  [Exeunt 

A  great  Shout,     Re-^nter  Herbis. 

Her,  So — the  tide  turns ;  Phocjus  has  driVn 

it  back. 
The  gate  once  more  is  ours. 

Flourish,  Re-enter  Eumbnes,  fpith  Pbocyas, 
Artamon,  etc 

Eum,  Brave  Pbocyas,  thanks !  mine  and  the 
.  people^s  thanks. 
Yet,  that  we  may  not  lose  this  breathing  space, 
Hang  out  the  flag  of  truce.     You,  Artamon, 
Haste  with  a  trumpet  to  th*  Arabian  chiefs, 
Aivl  let  them  know,  that,  hostages  exchangM, 
N  meet  them  now  upon  the  eastern  plain. 

[Exit  Artamon* 

Pho.  What  means  Eumenes? 

Eum.  Phocyai,  I  would  try,  . 

5  friendly  treaty,  if  on  terms  of  peace 
ey*ll  yet  "wrilhclraw  their  pow'rs. 
Pho.  On  terms  of  peace  f 
VThat  peace  can  you  expect  fix>m  bands  of 

robbers  ? 
Wbat  terms  iirom  slaves  but  slavoy  ? — You  know 
Tbese  wretches  fight  not  at  the  call  of  honour, 
Hiat  sets  the  princes  of  the  world  in  arms.  • 
Hase-bom,  and  starvM,  amidst  their  stony  deserts, 
Long  have  they  viewed  from  far,  with  wishing 

eyes. 
Our  (ruitful  vales,  and  all  th^  verdant  wealth 
Tbat  crowns  fair  Lebanon's  aspiring  brows. 
Here  have  the  locusts  pitchM,  nor  will  they  leave 
These  tasted   sweets,  these  blooming  fields  *  of 

plenty,  • 

For  barren  saods  and  native  poverty, 
Till  driv'n  aw^y  by  force. 

Eum,  What  can  we  do? 
Oar  people  in  despair;  our  soldiers  harrassM 
With  daily  toil  and  constant  nightly  watch ; 
Our  hopes  of  succour  from  the  emperor 
V'ncertain;  Eutyches  not  yet  return  d, 
Tbat  went  to  ask  them ;  one  brave  army  beaten; 
Tk*  Arabians    numerous,  cruel,  flush'd  vrith 

conquest, 
Her.  Besides,  you  know  what  frenzy  fires 
their  minds, 
Of  their  new   faith,  and    drives   them '  on   to 

danger. 
Eum,    True: — they    pretend   the   gates   of 
Paradise 
Sland  ever  open  to  receite  the  souls 
Of  all  that  die  in  fighting  for  their  cause. 

Pho,  Then  would  I  send  their  souls  to  Paradise, 
And  give  their  bodies  to  our  Syrian  eagles. 
Our  ebb  of  fortune  is  not  yet  so  low. 


To  leave  ns  desperate.    Aids  may  $oon  arrive; 
Mean  time,  in  spite  of  their  late  bold  attack, 
The  city  still  is  ours;  their  force  repeUM, 
And  therefore  weaker:  proud  of  this  success, 
Our  soldiers  too  have  gained  redoubled  courage, 
And  long  to  meet  them  on  the  open  plain. 
What  hinders  then  but  we  repay  this  outrage. 
And  sally  on  their  camp? 

Eum,  No — let  us  first 
Believe  th*  occasion  fair,  by  this  advantage, 
To  purchase  their  retreat  on  easy  terms: 
That  failing,  we  the  better  stand  acquitted 
To  our  own  citizens.  However,  brave  Phocyas, 
Cherish  this  ardour  in  the  soldiery. 
And  in  our  absence  form  what  force  thou  canst; 
Then  if  these  hungry  bloodhounds  of  the  war 
Should  still  be  deaf  to  peace,  at  our  return 
Our  widenM  gates  shall  pour  a  sudden  flood 
Of  vengeance  on  them,  and  chastise  their  scorn, 

[ExeunL 

Scene  II. — A  Plain  be/ore  the  Ciiy,  A  Pros- 
pect  of  Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  Caleo,  Aeudah,  and  Daran. 

J^aram  To  treat,  my  chiefs  !-^ What !  are 

we  merchants  then. 
That  only  come  to  traffic  with  those  Syrians, 
And  poorly  cheapen  conquest  on  conditions? 
No :  we  were  sent  to  fight  the  caliph^s  battles. 
Till  every  iron  neck  bend  to  obedience. 
Another  storm  makes  this  proud  city  ours; 
What  need  we  treat  ? — I  am  for  war  and  plunder. 

Caled,  Why,  so  am  I ;  and  but  to  save  the 

lives 
Of  mussulmans,  not  Christians,  I  would  treat 
I  hate  these  Christian  dogs;  and  *tis  our  task, 
As  thou  observ^st,  to  fiffht;  our  law  enjoins  it: 
Heaven,  too,  is  promised  only  to  the  valiant 
Oh  has  our  prophet  said,  the  happy  plains 
Above  lie  stretch  d  beneath  the  blaze  of  swords. 

Abu,  Yet  Daran*s  loath  to  trust  that  heaven 

for  pay; 
This  earth,  it  seems,  has  gifls  that  please  him 

more. 

Caled.  Check  not  his  seal,  Abudab. 

Abu,  No;  I  praise  it 
Yet  I  could  wish  .that  zeal  had  better  motives. 
Has  victory  no  firuits  but  blood  and  plunder? 
That  we  were   sent  to  fight,   his   true;    but 

wherefore  ? 
For  conquest,  not  destruction.    That  obtainM, 
The  more  we  spare,  the  caliph  has  more  subjects, 
And  heaven  is  better  served. — ^But  see,  they  come ! 

[Trumpets. 

Enter  Eumemes,  Heebis,  and  Artamon. 

Caltd,  Well,  Christians,  we  are  met — and 

war  awhile. 
At  your  request^  has  stiUM  his  angry  voice, 
To  hear  what  you  will  purpose. 

Eum,  We  come  to  know, 
Afler  so  many  troops  you've  lost  in  vain, 
If  you'll  draw  off  in  peace,  and  *ave  the  rest  ? 
ifer.  Or  rather  to  know  first — for  yet  we 

know  not — 
Why   on  your  heads  you  call   our  pointed 

arrows. 
In  our  own  just  defence  ?  What  means  this  visit  ? 
And  why  see  we  so  many  thousand  tents 
Rise  in  the  air,  and  whiten  all  our  fields? 
Calpd,   Is  that  a   question  now?  you  had 

our  summoms, 
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When  first  we  roardiM  against  you,  to  surrender. 
Two  raoons  ba^e  wasted  since,  and  now  the  third 
Is  in  its  wane.    *Tis  (rue,  drawn  ofT  awhile. 
At  Aiznadin  w;e  met  and  ibught  the  powers 
Sent  hy  your  emperor  to  raise  our  siege. 
Vainly  you  thougnt  us  gone;  we  gain*d  a  con- 
quest. 
You  see  we  are  return^ ;  our  hearts,  our  cause, 
Our  swords  the  same. 

Jier,  But  why  those  swords  were  drawn, 
And  what*s  the  cause,  inform  us? 

Eum.  Speak  your  wrongs, 
If  wrongs  you  have  receivM,  and  hy  what  ra^ans 
They  may  he  now  repaired. 

A6u,  Then,  Christians,  bear, 
And  heaven  inspire  you  to  embrace  its  truth! 
Not  wrongs  t*  avenge,   hut  to  establish  right, 
Our  swords  were  drawn:  for  such  is  beaven*s 

command 
Immutable.    By  us  great  Mahomet, 
And  his  successor,  holy  Abubeker, 
Invite  you  to  the  faith. 

Ettm.   Now,   in  the  name  of  heaven,    what 

faith  is  this, 
Thatstalks  gigantic  forth  thus  armM  with  terrors, 
As  if  it  meant  to  ruin,  not  to  save; 
That  leads  embattled  legions  to  the  field. 
And  marks   its  progress  out  with  blood  and 

slaughj^r  ? 

Her,  Bold,  frontless  men !  that  impudently  dare 
To  blend  religion  with  the  worst  of  crimes ! 
And  sacrilegiously  usurp  that  name. 
To  cover  fraud,  and  justify  oppression ! 

Eum.  Where  are  your  priests!  What  doc- 
tors of  your  law 
Have  you  e*cr  sent  t*  instruct  us  in  its  precepts. 
To  solve  our  doubts,  and  satisfy  our  reason, 
And  kindly  lead  us  through  the  wilds  of  error, 
To  these  new  tracts  of  truth? — ^This  would  be 

friendship. 
And  w^ll  might  claim  our  thanks* 

Caled.  Friendship  like  this 
With  scorn  had.  been  receivM :  your  numer- 
ous vices. 
Your  clashing  sects,  your  mutual  rage  and  strife. 
Have  driven  religion,  and  her  aagcl  guards. 
Like  outcasts  from  among  you.    in  her  stead, 
Usurping  superstition  bears  the  sway. 
And  rei^s  m  mimic  state,   midst  idol  shows, 
And  pageantry  of  power.*  VVbo  does  not  mark 
Your  lives,  rebellious  to  your  own  great  prophet, 
VVbo  mildly  taught  you  ? — Therefore  Mahomet 
Has  brought  the  sword,  to  govern  you  by  force. 

Eum.   O,  solemn  truths!    though  from  an 

impious  tongue!         [Aside. 
That  weVe  unworthy  of  our  holy  faith. 
To   heaven,   with  grief  and  conscious  shame, 

we  own. 
But  what  are  you  that  thus  arraign  our  vices. 
And  consecrate* your  own? 
Are  you  not  sons  of  rapine,  foes  to  peace. 
Base  robbers,  murderers? 

Caled,  Christians,  no* 

Eum,  Then  say. 
Why  have  you  ravagM  all  our  peaceful  borders? 
Plundered  our  towns  ?  and  by  what  claim,  e^en 
You  tread  this  ground?,  fnow, 

Her,  What  claim,  but  that  of  hunger? 
The  claim  of  ravenous  wolves,  that  leave  their 

dens 
To  prowl  at  midnight  round  some  sleeping  village, 
Or  watch  the  shepherd^s  folded  flock  for  prey  ? 


Caled,  Blasphemer,  know,  your  fields  and 

towns  are  ours; 
Our  prophet  has  bestowed  them  on  the  faithful. 
And  heaven  itself  has  ratified  the  grant. 

Eum.  Oh !  now  indeed  you  boast  a  noble  title! 
What  could  your  prophet  grant?  a  hireling  slave ! 
Not  e^en  the  mules  and  camels  which  he  drove. 
Were  his  to  give;  and  yet  the  bold  impostor 
Has  cantonM  out  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
In  frantic  fits  of  visionary  power. 
To  sooth  his  pride,  and  bribe  his  fellow  madmen ! 

Caled,  VVas  is  forthis  you  sent  to  ask  a  parley, 
T*  affront  our  faith,  and  to  traduce  our  prophet? 
Well  might  we  answer  you  with  quick  revenge 
For  such  indignities — ^Yet  hear,  once  more. 
Hear  this,  our  last  demand ;  and,  .this  accepted. 
We  yet  withdraw  our  war.  Be  Christians  still ; 
But  swear  to  live  with  us  in  firm  alliance. 
To  yield  us  aid,  and  pay  us  annual  tribute. 

Eum.    No:    should   we   grant  you  aid,    we 

must  be  rebels; 
And  tribute  is  the  slavish  badge  oS  conquest. 
Yet  since,  on  just  and  honourable  terms, 
We  ask  but  for  our  own — Ten  silken  vests, 
W^eighty  with  pearls  and  gems,  weMl  send  your 

caliph ; 
Two,  Caled,  shall  he  tnine ;  two  thine,  Abudab. 
To  each  inferior  captain  we  decree 
A  turban  spun  from  our  i/amascus  flax. 
White  as  the  snows  of  heaven ;  to  every  soldier 
A  scymitar.    This,  and  of  solid  gold  ^  * 

Ten  ingots,  be  the  price  to  buy  your  absence. 

Caled,-  This,  and  much  more,  even  all  your 

shining  wealth. 
Will  soon  be  ours.     Behold  our  march 
0*er  half  your  land,  like  flame  through  fields 

of  harvest; 
And,  last,  view  Aiznadin,  that  vale  of  blood ! 
There  seek  the  souls  of  forty  thousand  Greeks, 
That,  fresh  from  life,  yet  hover  o*er  their  bodies. 
Then  think,  and  then  resolve. 

Her,  Presumptuous  men! 
What  though  you  yet  can  boast  successful  guilt. 
Is  conquest  only  yours?  Or  dare  you  hope 
That  you  shall  still  pour  on  the  swelling  tide. 
Like  some  proud  river  that  has  leA  its  banks, 
Nor  ever  know  repulse? 

JE'kiti.  Have  you  forgot! 
Not  twice  seven  years  are  past,  since  e^en  your 

prophet. 
Bold  ts  he  was,  and  boasting  aid  divine, 
W^as  by  the  tribe  of  Corish  forc'd  to  fly, 
Pooriy  to  fly,  to  save  his  wretched  life. 
From  Mecca  to  Medina? 

Abu,  No — forgot! 
We  well  remember  how  Medina  screened 
That  holy  head,  preserved  for  better  days, 
And  ripening  years  of  glory. 

Daran,  Why,  my  chiefs. 
Will  you  waste  time,  in  olTering  terms  dcspisM, 
To  these  idolaters? — Words  are  but  air, 
Blows  would  plead  better. 

Caled.  Daran,  thou  say*st  true. 
Christians,  here  end  our  truce.     Behold,  once 

more 
The  sword  of  heaven  is  drawn!    nor  shall  be 

sheathM, 
But  in  the  bowels  of  Damascus. 

Eum,  That, 
Or  speedy  vengeance  and  destructiou,  due 
To  toe  proud  menacers,  as  heaven  sees  fit! 

\ExeuiiL 
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Scene  III. — A  Garden, 

Enter  Eudocia. 

Eud.  All^s  hushed   around!  —  No  more  the 
sbout  of  soldiers, 
And  clash  of  arms,  tumultuous,  fill  the  air. 
Methinks  this  intenral  of  terror  seems 
like  that,  Mrbeo  the  loud  thunder  just  has  rolfd 
OVr  our  ailrighted  heads,  and,  in  the  heavens, 
A  momentary  silence  but  prepares 
A  second  and  a  louder  clap  to  follow. 

JEVi/^rPHOCYAS* 

0  no — my  here  comes  with  better  omens, 
And  every  gloomy   thought  is  now  no  more. 

Pluf,  Where  is  the  treasure  of  my  soul? — 

Eudocia, 
Behold  me  here  impatient,  like  the  miser, 
Tbat  oAen  steals  in  secret  to  his  gold. 
And  counts,    with  trembling  joy  and  jealous 

transport, 
The  shining  heaps  which  he  still  fears  to  lose. 
Eud.  vVelcome,   thou  4irave,  thou  best  de- 
serving lover! 
How  do  I  doubly  share  the  common  safety. 
Since  His  a  debt  to  thee ! — But  tell  me,  Phocyas, 
Dost  thou  bring  peace  ? — Thou  dost,  and  I  am 
*     bappy! 
Pho,  Not  yet,  Eudocia; 'tis  decreed  by  heaven, 

1  must  do  more  to  merit  thy  esteem* 

Peace,  like  a  frighted  dove,  has  win^*d  her  flight 
To  distant  bills,  beyond  these  hostile  tents; 
And  through  them  we'must  thither  force  our  way, 
if  we  would  call  the  lovely  wanderer  back 
To  her  forsaken  home. 

Eud.  False,  flattering  hope! 
Vanished  so  soon ! — alas,  my  faithful  fears 
Return  and  tell  me  we  must  still  be  wretched ! 

Pho.  Not  so,  my  fair ;  if  thou  but  gently  smile, 
Inspiring  valour,  and  presaging  conquest, 
These  barbarous  foes  to  peace  and  love  shall  soon 
BechasM,  like  fiends,  before  the  morning  light. 
And  all  be  calm  again, 

Eud,  Is  the  truce  ended? 
Most  war,  alas!    renew  its  bloody  rage^ 
.\nd  Phocyas  ever  be  exposed  to  danger? 
Pho*   Think  for  whose  sake   danger  itself 

has  charms. 
Dismiss  thy  fears  t    the  lucky  hour  comes  on 
Full  fraught  with  joys,  when  my  big  soul  no  more 
^hall  labour  witii  this  secret  of  my  passion. 
To  hide  it  from  thy  jealous  fathers  eyes. 
Just  now,  by  signals  from  the  plain,  Fve.  learned 
That  the  proud  foe  refuse  us  terms  of  honour ; 
A  sally  is  resoIvM ;  the  citizens 
And  soldiers,  kindled  into  sudden  fury, 
Press  all  in  crowds,  and  beg  Tfl  lead  them  on. 
0,  my  Eudocia!  if  I  now  succeed — 
Did  I  say,  if? — 1  roust,  I  will;  the  cause 
b  love,  lis  liberty,  it  is  Eudocia ! — 

What  then  shall  hinder, 

Bat  1  may  boldly  ask  thee  of  Eumenes, 

^or  fear  a  rival^  more  prevailing  claim? 
Eud,  May  blessings  still  attend  thy  ai*ms! — 

Methinks 

ffe  caught  the  flame  of  thy  heroic  ardour; 

And  now  IseetheecrownMwith  palm  and  olive; 

The  soldiers  bring  thee  back,   with  songs  of 

triumph. 

And  loud  applauding  shouts;  thy  rescu^  country 

Resounds  thy  praise ;  our  emperor,  Heradius, 

Decrees  thee  honours  for  a  city  savM; 


{ 


And  pillars  rise  of  monumental  brass, 
InscriVd — "To  Phocyas,  the  deliverer.'* 
Pho,  The  honours  and  rewards,  which  thou 

hast  nam*d. 
Are  bribes  too  little  for  my  vast  ambition. 
My  soul  is  full  of  thee! — Thou  art  my  all, 
Oi  fame,  of  triumph,  and  of  future  fortune. 
*Twas  love  of  thee  first  sent  me  forth  in  arms; 
My  service  is  all  thine,  to  thee  devoted; 
And    thoa   alone   canst    make   e'en   conquest 

pleasing. 
Eud,   O,   do  not  wrong  thy  merit,  nor  re- 
strain it 
To  narrow  bounds^  but  know,  I  best  am  pleas'd 
To  share  thee  with  thy  country.  Oh,  my  Phocyas ! 
With  conscious  blushes  oft  IVc  heard  thy  v6ws, 
And  strove  to  hide,  yet  more  reveaPd  my  heart; 
Biit  'tis  thy  virtue  justifies  my  choice. 
And  what  at  first  was  weakness,  now  is  glory. 
•   Pho.  Forgive  me, ,  thou  fair  pattern  of  ail 

goodness, 
f,  in  the  transport  6f  unbounded  passion, 

still  am  lost  to  every  thought  but  thee. 
Yet  sure  to  love  thee  thus  is  every  virtue.; 
Nor  need  I  more  perfection. — Hark !  I'm  call'd. 

,  [Trumpet  sounds. 
Eud.  Then  ^o — and  heaven  with  all  its  an- 
gels guard  thee. 
Pho,  Farewell ! — for  thee  once  more  I  draw 

the  sword. 
Now  to  the  field,  to  gain  the  glorious  prise; 
'Tis   victory — the  word — Euoocia's  eye%\ 

\JSxeunt. 

ACT  IL 

Scene  I.  —  The  Gooernor^s  Palcue, 

Enter  Eumenes  and  filsiiBis. 

Her.   Still  I  must  say  'twas  wrong,    'twas 

wrong,  Eumenes; 
And  mark  th' event! 

Eum,  What  could  I  lei^?  You  saw 
'Twas  vain  t'  oppose  it,  whibt  his  eager  valour. 
Impatient  of  restraint — 

tier.  His  eager  valour! 
His  rashness,  his  hot  youth,  bis  valour's  fever! 
Must  we,  whose  business  'tis  to  keep  our  walls, 
And  manage  warily  our  little  strength ; 
Must  we  at  once  lavish  away  our  blood, 
Because  his  pulse  beatshigh,  and  his  mad  courage 
Wants  to  be  breath'd  in  some  new  enterprise? — 
You  should  not  have  consented* 

Eum.  You  forget 
'Twas  flbt  my  voice  alone,  you  saw  the  people 
(And  sure  such  sudden  instincts  are  from  heaven!) 
Rose  all  at  once  to  follow  him,  as  if 
One   soul  inspir'd  them,    and  that  soul  wa^ 

Phocyas'. 

Her.   I  had  indeed  forgot,    and   ask   your 

pardon. 
I  look  you  for  Eumenes,  and  I  thought 
That,  in  Damascus,  you  had  chief  command. 
.    Eutn,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Her.  Nay,  who's  forgetful  now? 
You  say,  the  people — Yes,  that  very  people. 
That  coward  tribe  that  press'd  you  to  surrender ! 
Well  may  they  spui'n  at  lost  authority; 
Whom  they  like  better,  better  they'll  obey. 

Eum.  O  I  could  curse  the  giddy  changeful 

slaves. 
But  that  the  thought  of  this  bpur's  great  event 
Possesses  all  my  soul. — ^If  we  are  beaten ! — 
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Her,  The  poison  workt;  'tis  well — HI  give 

bim  more.  ^\ Aside, 

True,  if  we^re  beaten,  who  shall  alis^er  that? 
Shall  you,  or  1? — Are  you  the  go^nor? 
Or  say  we  conquer,  -whose  is  then  the  praise? 

Eum*.  I  know  thy  friendly  fears;    that  thou 

and  I 
Must  stoop  beneath  a. beardless,  i*isin^  hero! 
And  in  Heradkis^  court  it  shall  be  said, 
Damascus,  nay,  perhaps  the  empire  too, 
Ow'd  its  deliverance  to  a  boy* — Why  be  it, 
So  that  he  now  return  with  victory; 
*Tis  honour  greatly  won,  and  let  him  wear  it* 
Yet  I  covdd  wish  I  needed  less  h^s  service. 
Were  Eutyches  returned — 

Her,  That,  that's  my  torture..  \A$ide^ 

I  sent  my  son  to  the  emperor^s  court,  in  hopes 
His  merit  at  this  time  might  raise  his  fortunes; 
ButPhocyas — curse  upon  his  froward  virtues! — 
Is  reaping  all  this  field  of  fame  alone. 
Or  leaves  him  scarce  the  gleanings  of  a  harvests 

Eum,   See  Artamon,  with  hasty  strides  re- 
turning. 
He  comes  alone!  Oh!  friend,  thy  fears  were  just 
What  are  we  now,  and  what  is  lost  Damascus? 

Enier  Artamon." 

Art,  Joy  to  Euroenes! 

Eum,  Joy! — isH  possible? 
Dost  thou  bring  news  of  victory  ? 

Ari,  The  sun 
Is  set  in  blood,  and  firom  the  western  skies 
Has  seen  three  thousand  slaughtered  Arabs  fall. 

Her,  Is  Phocyas  safe? 

ArL  He  is,  and  crownM  with  triumph. 

Her,  My  fears  indeed  were  just. 

[^Aside,    Shout,  Flourish, 

ICum,  What  noise  is  that? 

Her,  The  people  worshipping  their  new  di- 
vinity: 
Shortly  they'll  build  him  temples. 

Eum,  Tell  us,  tidier, 
'     Since  thou  hast  shaiM  the  glory  of  this  action, 
Tell  us  how  it  began. 

Art*  At  first  the  foe 
Seem*d   nnich  surprised;  biit  taking  soon  the 

alarm, 
Gather*d  some  hasty  troops,   and  marchM  to 

meet  us« 
The  captain  of  these  bands  lookM  wild  and  fierce, 
His  head  unarmed,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
And  naked  to  the  waist;  as  he  drew  near, 
He  rais'd  his  arm,  and  shook  a  pondVous  lance: 
When  all  at  once,  as  at  a  signal  given, 
We  heard  the  tecbir,  so  these  Araos  call 
Their  shouts  of  onset,  when  with  lond  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest 
Thel)att!e  joinM,  and  through  the  barbarous  host 
*'  Fight,  fight,  and  paradise,    was  all  th«  cry. 
At  last  our  leaders  met;  and  gallant  Phocyas — 
But  vf  hat  are  words,  to  tell  the  mighty  wonders 
We  saw  him  then  perform?  —  Their  chief  un- 

horsM,  ^ 

The  Saracens  soon  broke  their  ranks,  and  flea; 
And  had  not  a  thick  evening  fog  arose, 
The  slaughter  had  been  double.   But,  behold. 
The  hero  comes! 

Enier  Phocyas,  Eumenes  meeting  him, 

Eum,  3oj  to  brave  Phocyas! 
Eumenes  gives  him  back  the  joy  he  sent. 
The  welcome  news  has  reach  d  this  place  be- 
fore thee. 


[ActIL 

How  shall  thy  country  pay  the  debt  she  owes  thee? 

Pho,  By  taking  tms  as 'earnest  of  a  debt 
Which  I  owe  her,  and  fain  would  belter  pay. 

Her,  In  spite  of  tpty  I  must  praise  him  too. 

[Aside, 
Phocyas,  thou  hast  done  bravely,  and  His  fit 
Successful  virtue  take  a  time  to  rest 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  change:  besides, 
W^hat  shall  we  gain,  ifM^fia  mighty  ocean 
By  sluices  we  draw  ^ftftsome  %ttle  streams? 
If  thousands  fall,  ten'*%ousandl  more  remain. 
Nor  ought  we  hazard**worth  so  great  as  thine, 
Against  such  odds.  Suffice  what*s  done  already: 
And  let  us  now,  in  hopes  of  better  days, 
Keep  wary  watch,  and  wait  th*  expected  succours.    { 

Pho,   What! — to  be  cooped  whole  months 

within  our  walls? 
To  rust  at  home,  and  sicken  with  inaction? 
The  courage  of  our  men  will  droop  and  die. 
If  not  kept  up  by  daily  exercise. 
Again  the  beaten  foe  may  force  our  gates; 
And  victory,  if  slighted  thus,  take  wing, 
And  fly  where  she  may  find  a  better  welcome. 

Eum,  Urge  him  no  more :  — 
ni  think  of  thy  la(e  \vaming; 
And  thou  shall  see* Til  yet  be  governor. 

yiiide  J>  Her. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  tvith  a  Letter, 

Pho,  [Looking  on  it\  *Tis  to  Eumenes. 

Eunt.  Ha  I  from  Eutyches. 
[Re€uis'\    The ,  emperor,  awakened  tvilh  the 

danger 
That  threatens'  fU/dominionSy  and  the  hu 
At  Aiznadin,  hoM  drdih'd  his  garrisons 
To  raise  a  second  armjr.  In  a  fetv  hours 
VFe  will  begin  our  march,  Sergius  brings  this. 
And  ofill  inform  you  further, — 

Her,  Heaven,  I  thank  thee ! 
'Twas  even  beyond  my  hopes.  [Aside, 

Eum,  But  where  is  Sergius? 

Mes,  The  letter,  fastened  to  an  arrow's  head, 
Whas  shot  into  the  town. 

Euni,  I  fear  he*s  taken. — 
O  Phocyas,  Herbis^  Artamon!  my  friends!  . 
You  all  are  sharers  in  this  ne,ws;  the  storm 
Is  blowing  o^er  that  hunff  like  night  upon  us, 
And  threatenM  deadly  rum.  — >  Haste,  proclaim 
The  welcome  tidings  loud  through  all  the  city. 
Let  sparkling  lights  oe  seen  from  every  turret. 
To  tell  your  |oy,  and  spread  their  blaze  to  heaven. 
Prepare  for  feasts ;  danger  shall  wait  at  distance, 
Anc   fear  be  now  no  more.    The  jolly  soldier 
And  citizen  shall  meet  o*er  their  full  bowls. 
Forget  their  toils,  and  lauch  their  cares  awayi 
Ana  mirth  and  triumphs  dose  this  happy  day. 
[Exeunt  Herbis  and  Artamon, 

Pho,   And  may  succeeding  days  prove  yet 

more  happy! 
Well  dost  thou  bid  the  voice  of  triumph  soilnd 
Through  all  our  streets ;  our  city  calls  thee  father:  * 
And  say,  Eumenes,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
A  father*s  transport  rise  within  thy  breast, 
Whilst  in  this  act  thou  art  the  hand  of  heajren, 
To  deal  forth  blessings,  and  distribute  joy?     '^ 

Eum,   The    blessings    heaven    bestows    are 

freely  sent, 
And  should  be  freely  sbarM. 

Pho,  True — Generous  minds 
Bedoubled  feel  the  pleasure  they  impart 
For  me,  if  Fve  deserved  by  arm*  or  xounsels, 
By  haxards,  gladly  sought  and  ^eatly  prospered. 
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Wliate'er  Ft e  kddtd  to  tlie  public  stock, 

With  jov  I  aee  it  in  Eumenes*  baods, 
And  wish  but  to  receive  my  share  from  thee. 
I  Eum,  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  withhold  thy  share. 

What  ibou  hast  done  is  thine,  the  fame  thy  own : 
And  Tirtoous  actions  will  reward  themselves. 
Pbo.  Fame — What  is  that,   if  courted  for 
herself? 
Less  than  a  Tllfom^a  mere  sound,  an  echo, 
lliat  calls,  wi^  miralt  ^ice,   through  woods 

and  lallyrhftths. 
Her  cheated  lovers;  lo^  and  h^ard  by  fits. 
But  never  fix VI :  a  seeming  njmph,  yet  nothing. 
Virtue  indeed  is  a  substantial  good, 
A  real  beauty ;  yet  with  weary  steps, 
Tbrough  ruftged  ways,  by  long,  laborious  service, 
When  we  nave  tracM,  and  woo^d,  and  won 

the  dame, 
May  we  not  then  expect  the  dower  she  brings  ? 

turn.  WeIl-»-ask  that  dowry ;  say,  can  Da> 
mascus  pay  it? 
Her  rithes  sfaaU  be  tasM ;   name  but  the  sum, 
Her  merchants  with  some   costly   gems  shall 

grace  thee; 
Nor  can  Heradius  fail  to  grant  tfaee  honours. 
Proportion^  to  thy  birth  and  thy  desert 

Pho,  And  can  £umenes  think   I  would  be 
*  bribed 

By  trash,  by  sordid  gold,  to  venal  virtue  ? 
\  vkat  I  serve  my  country  for  the  same  mean  hire, 
Tkat  can  corrupt  each  vtUain  to  betray  her? 
Why  is  she  savM  from  these  Arabian  spoilers, 
Ufo  be  strippM  by  her  own  sons? — Forgive  me 
If  ^  thougnt  flows  on  i^v  eheeks!   I  know 
Twas mentioned  but  to  p^veoo w  much  I  scorn  it. 
Yes,  Eumenes, 

I  bave  ambition — ^yet  the  vast  reward 
Tkatswells  my  hopes,  and  equals  all  my  wishes, 
b  in  thy  gift  alone— It  is  Eudocia. 

Eunu  Eudocia  1  Phocyas,  1  am  yet  thy  friend, 
And  therefore  will  not  hold  thee  long  in  doubts 
Thou  must  not  think  of  her. 

Pho.  Not  think  of  her! 
Impossible. — She^s  ever  present  to  me ! 
My  life,  my  soul  I  She  animates  my  being, 
And  kindles  up  my  thoughts  to  worthy  actions. 
And  why,  Eumenes,  why  not  think  of  her? 
b  not  my  rank — 

Eum*  Forbear — Wbat  need  a  herald. 
To  teU  me  w^bo  thou  art? — Yet  once  again  — 
Since  thou  w^ilt  force  me  to  a  repetition, 
I  say,  thou  must  not  think  of  her. 
My  dioice  has  destinM  her  to  Eutyches ! 

Pho.  And  has  she  then   consented  to  that 

choice  ? 

Sum*  Has  she   consent«»d?— What  is  her 

consent  ? 
I>  she  not  rome  ? 

Pho,  S^  is — and  in  that  title, 
E^  fines  with  envy  may  behold  thy  wealth, 
Aiu  thimL   their  kingdonis   poor!  —  And   yet, 

Eumenes. 
^aS  sbe,  by  being  thine,  oe  barr*d  a  privilege 
Which  ev^o  tbe  meanest  of  her  sex  may  claim  ? 
"ftoft  wilt  iidt  force  her  ? 

Jbm.  yVb^  has  told  thee  so? 
,     Td  fiwce  her  to  be  happy. 

Pho,  That  thou  canst  .not^ 
What  happiness  subsist/  in  loss  of  freedom  ? 

Emm  UM  weU,  young  man — Why  then  HI 
learn  nrom  thee 
To  he  a  ^oy  tame,  obedient  father. 


Thou  ha^  already  tausht  my  duld  ber  duty* 
I  find  thif  source  of  all  her  disobedience. 
Her  h^a  of  me,  her  scorn  of  Eutyches. 
Was  thi*.  ihe  spring  of  thy  romantic  bravery. 
Thy  boastful  merit,  thy  ofndous  service? 
PhOi  It  was — with   pride  1,  ovm  it^^- 'twas 

Eudocia. 
I  have  served  tne^  in  serving  her;  thou  know'st  it. 
Why  wilt  thou  force  me  thus  to  be  a  braggart. 
And  telltheo  that  which  thou  shouldst  tell  thyself? 
It  grates  my  soul^I  am  not  wont  to  talk  thu^. 
But  I  recall  my  words — I  have  done  nothing, 
And  would  disclaim  all  merit,  but  ray  love. 
Eum.  Oh,  no — say  on,  that  thou  hast  sav^d 

Damascus ; 
Is  it  not  so? — Look  o*er  her  battlements. 
See  if  the  flying  foe  have  left  their  camp ! 
Why  are  our  gates   yet  dosM,  if  thou  hast 

freed  us? 
Tis  true  thou*st  fought  a  skirmish — What  of 

/    that? 
Had  Eutyches  been  present-^ 

Pho4  Eutyches! 
Why  wilt  thou  urffe  my  temper  with  that  trifler  ? 
Qb,  let  him  come!  that  in  yon  spacious  plain 
We  may  together  charge  the  thickest  ranks. 
Rush  on  to  battle,  wounds,  and  glorious  death, 
And  prove  who  *twas  that  best  deservM  Eudoda. 
Eum,  That  will  be  seen  ere  long. — But  since 

I  find 
Thou  arrogantly  wouldst  usurp  dominion, 
Beiiev*st  thyself  the  guardian  genius  here, 
Aitd  that  our^fortunes  hang  upon  thy  sword; 
Be  that  first  tryM  —  for  know,  that  from  this 

moment, ' 
Thou  here  hast  no  command.    Farewell! — So 

stay, 
Or   hence   and   join   the  foe;   Ihou   hasi  thy 

choice.  [Exi/. 

.  PJio,  SpurnM  and  degraded!  —  Proud,   un- 

gratdul  man! 
Am  I  a  bubble  then,  blown  up  by  thee. 
And  toSsM  into  the  air,  to  make  thee  sport? 
Hence  to  the  foe!  Tis  well — Eudoda, 
Oh,  I  will  see  thee,  thou  wrongM  excellence ! 
But  how  to  speak  thy  wrongs,  or  my  disgrace-^ 
Impossible!  Oh,  rather  let  me  walk. 
Like   a  dumb  ghost,   dnd  burst  my  heart  in 

silence.  [ExiU 

Scene  \L—The  Gcirdert, 
Enter  Eudocia. 

Eud,  Why  must  we  meet  by  stealth,  like 

guilty  lovers? 
But  'twill  not  long  be  so.    What  joy  •tvriM  be 
To  own  ray  hero  in  his  ripenM  honours. 
And  hear  applauding  crowds  pronQjonce   me 

blessM ! 
Sure  he*ll  be  here.  See  the  fair  rising  ntooU, 
Ere  day*s  remaining  twilight  scarce  is  spent. 
Hangs  Up  her  ready  lamp,  and  with  mild  lustre 
Drives  back  the  hovVing  shade!   Come,   Pho-* 

eyas,  come; 
This  gentle  season  is  a  friend  to  love; 
And  now  methinks  I  could  with  equal  passion. 
Meet  thine,  and  tell  thee  all  my  secret  soul. 

Enter  Phoctas. 

He  hears  me.    Oh,  my  Phocyas !-«- What,  do 

answer! 
Art  thou  not  he  ?  or  art  some  shadow  ?— -Speak. 
Pho,  I  am  indeed  a  shadow-^I  am  notbing, 
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Eud.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?    For  now  I 

know  thee,  Phocyas. 

Pho.  And  never  can  be  thine! 
It  will  have  Tcnt — -Oh,   barbVous,  cursM — but 

bold— 
I  had  forffoi — It  was  Eudocia*s  father! 
Oh,  coulo  I  too  forget  how  he  has   usM   me  I 

Eud.  I  fear  to  ask  thee. 

Pho,  Dost  thou  fear? — Alas, 
Then  thou  wilt  pity  me.  Oh,   generous  maid! 
Thou  hast  charmM  down  the  rage  that  swelPd 

my  heart. 
And  chokM  my  voice ;  now  I  can  speak  to  thee. 
And  yet 'tis  worse  than  death  what  I  have  suffered ; 
It  is  the  death  of  honour !— Yet  that's  little; 
*Tis  more,  Eudocia,  *tis  the  loss  of  thee ! 

Eud,  Hast  thou  not  conquered?    What  are 

all  these  shouts, 
This  voice  of  general  joy,  heard  far  around  ? 
What  are  these  fires,  that  cast  their  glimmVing 

light 
Against  the  sky?  Are  not  all  these  thy  triumphs? 

Pho.   O  name  not  triumph!   Talk  no  more 

of  conquest! 
It  is  indeed  a  night  of  ^enVal  joy; 
Bui  not  to  me!     Eudocia,  I  am  come 
To  take  a  last  farewell  of  thee  for  ever. 

Eud'  A  last  farewell! 

Pho.  Yes. — How.  wilt  thou  hereaAer 
Look  on  a  wretch  despis*d,  revil'd,- cashier'd. 
StrippM  of  command,  like  a  base,  beaten  coward  ? 
Thy  cruel  father — I  have  told  too  much; 
I  should  not  but  for  this  have  felt  the  wounds 
I  got  in  fight  for  him — now,  now  they  bleed ! 
But  I  have  done — and  now  thou  hast  my  story. 
Is  there  a  creature  so  accursM  as  Phocyas? 

Eud*  Andean  it  be  ?  Is  this  then  thy  reward? 

0  Phocyas!  never  wouldst  thou  tell  me  yet 
That  thou   hadst  wounds;    now   I  must  feel 

them  too. 
For  is  it  not  for  me  thou  hast  home  this? 
What  else  could  be  thy  crime?    Wert   thou 

a  traitor, 
Hadst  thou  betrav'd  us,  sold  us  to  the  foe — 

Pho,  Would  1  be  yet  a  traitor,  I  have  leave ; 
Nay^  I  am  darM  to  it,  with  mocking  scorn. 
My  crime  indeed  was  asking   thee;   that  only 
Has  canceird  all,  if  I  had  any  merit!         ^ 
The  city  now  is  safe,  my  sei-vice  slighted. 
And  I  discarded  like  a  useless  thing; 
Nay,  bid  be  gone — and  if  I  like  that  belter, 
Seek  out  new  friends,  and  join  yon  barbVous 

host! 
Eud,  Hold — let  me  think  awhile. 

[yralks  aside. 
Though  my  hearl  bleed, 

1  would  not  have  him  see  these  dropping  tears. 
And  wilt  thou  go  then,  Phocyas? 

Pho.  To  my  grave. 
W^here  can  I  bury  else  this  foul  disgrace? 

Eud,  Art  thou  sure 
Thou  hast  been  us*d  thus  ?  art  thou  quite  undone  ? 

Pho.  Yes,  very  sure.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Eud,  That  then  it  is  a   time  for  me — O, 

hea?*n!  that  I 
Alone  am  grateful  to  this  wondrous  man! 
To  own  thee,  Phocyas, th us ~  [Gives  her  Hand'\ 

nay,  glory  in  thee, 
And  show,  without  a  blush|  how  much  I  love. 
W«  must  not  part! 

Pho,  Then  I  am  rich  again !    {Embraces  her. 
O  no,  we  will  not  part  I  Confirm  it,  heav'n ! 


Now  thou  shalt  see  how  I  will  bend  my  spirit. 
With  what  toft  patience  I  will  bear  my  wrongs, 
Till  I  have  wearyM  out  thy  father's  scorn: 
Yet  I  have  worse  to  tell  thee — Eutychea — 

Etid*  Why  wilt  thou  name  him? 

Pho,  Now,  ev'n  now  he's  coming! 
Just  hov'ring  o'er  thee,  like  a  bird  of  prey : 
Thy  father  vows — for  I  must  tell  thee  all — 
'Twas  this  that  wrung  my  heart,   and  rack'd 

my  brain, 
Ev'n  to  distraction! — ^vows  thee  to  his  bed; 
Nay,  threaten'd  force,  if  thou  refuse  obedience. 

Eud.  Force!  threaten'd  force! — my  father — 

where  is  nature? 
Is  that  too  banbh'd  from  his  heart?  —  O  then 
I  have  no  father — How  have  I  desJrv'd  this? 

[TTeeps. 
No  home,  but  am  henceforth  an  outcast  orphan ; 
For  I  will  wander  to  earth's  utmost  hounds. 
Ere  give  my  hand  to  that  detested  contract. 

0  save  me,  Phocyas!  thou  hast  sav*d  my  father. 
Must  I  yet  call  him  so,  this  cruel  father. 
How  wilt  thou  now  deliver  poor  Eudocia? 

Pho.  See  how  weVe  joinM  in   exile!    How 

our  fate 
Conspires  to  warn  us  both  to  leave  this  city! 
Thou  knew'st  the  emperor  is  now  at  Antioch; 

1  have  an  uncle  there,  who  when  the  Persian, 
As  now  the  Saracen,  had  nigh  o'emin 

The  ravag'd  empire,  did  him  signal  service, 
And  nobly  was  rewarded.  There,  Eudocia, 
Thou  might'st  be  safe,  and  I  may  meet  with 

justice. 
Eud,    There — any  Vhere,   so  we   may  fly 

this  place. 
See,  Phocyas,  what  thy  wrongs  and  mine  have 

wrought 
In  a  weak  woman's  frame!  fori  have  courage 
To  share  thy  exile  now  through  evVy  danger. 
Danger  is  only  here,  and  dwells  with  guilt. 
With  base  ingratitude,    and  hard    oppression. 
Pho.  Then  let  us  lose  no  time,   but  hence 

this  night. 
The  gates  I  can  command,  and  will  provide 
The  means  of  our  escape.  Some  five  hours  hence. 
Twill  then  be  turn'd  of  midnight,  we  may  meet  ' 
In  the  piazza  of  Honoria*s  convent. 

Eud.  I  know  it  well;  theplace  is  most  secure, 
And  near  adjoining  to  this  garden  wall. 
There  thou  shalt  find  me. — Oh,  protect  us,  heav'n ! 
Pho.    Fear   not;  thy  innocence  will  be  our 

guard : 
Some  pitying  angel  will  attend  thy  steps, 
Guide  thee  unseen,  and  charm  the  sleeping  tot^ 
Till  thou  aj-t  safe!  Oh,  I  have  suffered  , nothing, 
Thus  gaining  ihee,  and  this  great  ^en'rous  proof, 
How  bless'd  I  am  in  my  Eudocia^s  love  ] 
My  only  joy,  farewell! 

EucL  Farewell,  my  Phocyas! 
I  have  no  friend  but  thee — yet  thee  Pll  call 
Friend,  father,  lover,  guardian! — Thou  art  all! 

\_E.xeunt. 
ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Caled's  Tent, 

Enter  Caied  and  Attendants,    Ssrgius  held 
by  Two  Guards,  bound  with  Cords. 
Ser.  Oh,  mercy,  mercy! 
CaJed.  Mercy!  what's  that? — Look   yonder 

on  the  field 
Of  our  late  fight !  Go,  talk  of  mercy  there. 
Will  the  dead  hear  thy  voice? 
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Ser.  Oh,  spare  me  yet. 
Caled,  Tbou  wretch! — Spare  thee?  to  what? 
To  live  in  torture? 
Are  Dottfaj  limbs  all  bruised,  thy  bones  disjointed, 
To  force  tliee  to  confess  ?  And  wouldst  thou  drag, 
Like  a  crushed  serpent,  a  vile,  mangled  being  ? 
Mf  eyes  abhor  a  coward — Hence,  and  die! 
Sen  Oh!  I  have  told  thee  all— When  first 
pursued, 
I  fix^d  my  letters  on  an  arrow's  point, 
And  shot  them  o*er  the  walls. 

Caled.  Hast  thou  told  all  ? 
Well,  then  thou  shalt  have  mercy  to  requite  thee  : 
Bebold  ril  send  thee  forward  on   thy  errand. 
Strike  olThis  head;  then  cast  it  o*er  the  gates! 
Tbere  let  thy  tongue  tell  o*cr  its  tale  again ! 
Ser»  Oh,  bloody  Saracens! 

\E.Tii  Sergiua ,  dragged  away  by 
the  Guards. 

Enter  Abu  DAB. 

Caied.  Abudah,  welcome! 

Abtju  Oh,  Caled,  what  an  evening  was  the  last ! 

Caied.    Name  it   no    more;    remembrance 
sickens  with  it, 
And  therefore  sleep  is  banishM  from  this  night ; 
Nor  shall  to-morrow's  sun  open  his  eye 
Upon  •ur  sharae,  ere  doubly  weVe  redeemed  it. 
flare  all  the  captains  notice? 

Abu,  I  have  walked 
Tkc  rounds  to-night,  ere  the  last  hoUl*  of  prayV, 
From  tent  to  tent,  and  wamM  them  to  be  ready. 
Wkat  must  be  done? 

Caled.  Thou  know'st  th'  important  news 
Which  we  have  intercepted  by  this  slave, 
Of  a  new  army's  march.  The  lime  now  calls, 
While  these  soft  Syrians  are  dissolvM  in  riot, 
FooPd  with  success,  and  not  suspecting  danger. 
To  form  a  new  attack  ere  break  of  day ; 
So,  like  the  wounded  leopard,  shall  we  rush 
From  out  our  covers  on  toese  drowsy  hunters. 
And  seise   tbem,    unprepar'd    to    'scape    our 

vengeance. 

AbtL,  Great   captain   of  the  armies  of   the 
faithful ! 
I  koow  thy  mighty  and  unconqtfer'd  spirit ; 
Tetbearme,  Caled,  hear  and  weigh  my  doubts, 
Our  aogry  prophet  frowns  upon  our  vices, 
And  visits  us  in  blood*     \Vhy  else  did  terror. 
I'oknown  before,  seize  all  our  stoutest  bands  r 
Tbc  angel  of  destruction  was  abroad ; 
Tke  ardiers  of  the  tribe  of  Thoal  fled. 
So  loog  renown*d,  or  spent  their  shafts  in  vain ; 
Tkefeather'd  flights  errd  through  the  boundless 

air. 
Or  the  death  tum'd  on  him  that  drew  the  bow! 
What  can  this  bode  ? — Let  me  speak  plainer  yet ; 
U  it  to  propagate  th'  unspotted  law 
We  fight?   Tis  well;  it  is  a  noble  cause. 
Bat  much  I  fear  infection  is  among  us; 
A  boundless  lust  of  rapine  guides  our  troops. 
We  learn  the  Christian  vices  we  chastise, 
Aad,  tempted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  soil, 
More  than  with  distant  hopes  of  paradise, 
I  iear  may  soon — but  oh,  avert  it,  heav'n  ! 
Faflev'naprey  to  our  own  spoils  and  conquests. 

Coled,  No — thou  mistak'st;   thy  pious   zeal 
deceives  thee. 
Oir  prophet  only  chides  our  sluggard  valour. 
Tkoa  saw'st  bow  in  the  vale  of  Uonan  once 
TW  troopsy  as  now  defeated,  fled  confus'd 
E^B  to  Uue  gates  of  Mecca's  holy  city? 


Till  Mahomet  himself  there  stopp'd  their  en* 

trance, 
A  jav'lin  in  his  hand,  and  tum'd  them  back 
Upon  the  foe ;  they  fouffht  again  and  conquer'd. 
Behold  how  we  may  best  appease  bis  wrath! 
His  own  example  points  us  out  the  way. 
Abu.  Well— be  it  then  resolv'd.    Th'  indul- 
'  ^ent  hour 
Of  better  fortune  is,  I  hope,  at  hand. 
And  yet, since  Phocyas  has  appear'd  its  champion 
How  has  this  city  rais'd  its  drooping  head ! 
As  if  some  charm  prevail'd  where  er  ne  fought; 
Our  strength  seems  witber'd,   and   our  feeble 

weapons 
Forget  their  wonted  triumph — were  he  absent — 
Caied,  I  would  have  sought  him  out  in  the 

last  action, 
To  single  ^ght,  and  put  that  charm  to   proo^ 
Had  not  a  foul  and  sudden  mist  arose 
Ere  I  arriv'd,  to  have  restor'd  the  combat 
But  let  it  be— 'tis  past.     We  yet  may  meet, 
And  'twill  be  known  whose  arm   is  then   the 

stronger. 

Enter  Daraft. 

Daran,  Health  to  the  race  of  Ismael !  anif  days 
More  prosperous    than  the  last  —  a  Christian 

captive 
Is  fall'n  within  niv  watch,  and  waits  his  doom. 
Caled.  Bring  forth  the  slave. — O  thou  keen 

vulture,  death! 
Do  we  then  feed  thee  only  thus  by  morsels! 
Whole  armies  never  can  suffice  thy  anger. 

[Exit  Daran, 

He-enter  Daran,  tvith  Phocta^. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou? — Of  Damascus? 

— Daran, 
Where  didst  thou  find  this  dumb  and   sullen 

thing, 
That  seems  to  lower  defiance  on  our   anger? 

Daran.  Marching  in  circuit,  with  the  horse 

thou  gav*st  me, 
T'observe  the  city  gates,  1  saw  from  far 
Two  persons  issue  forth;  the  one  advanc'd. 
And  ere  be  could  retreat,  my  horsemen  seit'd  him; 
The  other  was  a  woman,  and  had  fled, 
Upon  a  signal  giv'n  at  our  approach, 
And  got  within  the  gates.  \Vouldst  thou  know 

more. 
Himself,  if  be  will  speak,  can  best  inform  thee. 

Gated.  Have  I  not  seen  thy  face? 

Abu.  He  hears  thee  not;  ^ 

His  eyes  are  fix'd  on  earth;  some  deep  distress 
Is  at  his  heart.      This  is  no  common  captive. 

[Apart  to  Gated. 

Caled.  A  lion  in  the  toils!    W^e  soon  shall 

tame  him. 
Still  art  thou  dumb  ?-^  Nay,  'tis  in  vain  to  cast 
Thy  gloomy  looks  so  oft  around  this  place. 
Or  frown  upon  thy  bonds —thou  canst  not 'scape. 

Pho.  Then  be  it  so — the  worst  is  past  already, 
And  life  is  now  not  worth  a  moment's  pause. 
Do  you  not  know  me  yet?  Think  of  the  man 
You  have  most  cause  to  curse,  and  I  am  he. 

Gated.  Ha!  Phocyas? 

Abu  Phocyas! — Mahomet,  we  thank  thee! 
Now  dost  thou  smile  a^ain. 

Caled.  This  is  indeed  a  prixe !  [Aside, 

Is  it   because   thou    know*st  what  slaughter'd 

heaps 
There  yet  unburyM  lie  without  the  camp, 
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Whose  ghosts  have  all  this  night,  passing  the 

CalPd  from  the  bridge  of  death  to  thee  to  follow, 
That  now  thou*rt  here  to  answer  to  their  cry  ? 
Howc'er  it  be,  thou  know'st  thy  welcome. 

Pho»  Yes, 
Thou  proud,  blood-thirsty  Arab ! — Well  I  know 
What  to  expect  from  thee:  I  know  ye  all. 
How  should  the  author  of  distress  and  ruin 
Be  moVd  to  pity?  That's  a  human  passion. 
No— in  your  hungry  eyes,  that  look   rerence, 
I  read   my   doom.       Where   are  your  racks, 

your  tortures? 
Fm  ready— lead  me  to  them;  I  can  bear 
The  worst  ofjUs  from  you.  You're  not  my  friends, 
My  countrj'men. — Yet  were  you  men,  1  could 
Unfold  a  story — Rut  no  more — Eumenes, 
Thou  hast  thy  wish,  and  I  am  now — a  worm ! 

Abu.  Leader  of  armies,  hear  him !  for  my  mind 
Presages  good  accruing  to  our  cause 
By  this  event.  [^Apari  to  Ceded, 

Caled.  I  tell  thee  then  thou  wrongest  us, 
To  think  our  hearts  thus  steePd,  or  our  ears  deaf 
To  all  that  thou  may^st  utter.  Speak,  disclose 
The  secret  woes  that  throb  withm  thy  breast 
Now,by  the  silent  hours  of  night,  we'll  hear  thee. 
And  mule  attention  shall  await  thy  words, 

Pho,  This  is  not  then  the  palace  in  Damascus ! 
[fyou  will  hear,  then  I  indeeq  have  wrong'd  you. 
How  can  this  be? — When  he,  for  whom  I've 

fought, 
Fought  against  you,  has  yet  refus'd  to  hear  mc ! 
You  seem  surprised. — It  was  ingratitude 
That  drove  me  out,  an  exile,  not  a  foe. 

Abu,  Is  it  possible? 
Are  these  thy  Christian  friends  ? 

Caled.  'TIS  well — we  thank  them : 
They  help  us  to  subdue  themselves — But  who 
Was  the  companion  of  thy  flight? — ^A  woman. 
So  Daran  saia — 

Pho.  'TIS  there  I  am  most  wretched — 
Oh,  I  am  torn  from  all  my  soul  held  dear. 
And  my  life';  blood  flows  out  upon  the  wound ! 
That   woman — 'twas  for   her — How    shall  1 

speak  it? 
Eudocia,  oh,  farewell! — I'll  tell  you  then. 
As  fast  as  these  heart-rending  sighs  will  let  me : 
I  lov'd  the  daughter  of  the  proud  Eumenes, 
And  lopgin  secret  woo'd  her;  not  unwelcome 
To  her  my  visits;  but  I  fearM  her  father; 
Who  oft  had  press'd  her  to  detested  nuptials, 
And  therefore  durst  not,  till  this  niffht  of  joy, 
Avow  to  him  my  courtship.  Now  I  thought  her 
Mine,  by  a  double  claim,  of  mutual  vows. 
And  service  yielded  at  bis  greatest  need: 
When,  as  I  mov'd  my  suiL  with  sour  disdain, 
.  He  mock'd  my  service  apcl  forbade  my  love, 
Peeraded  me  from  the  command  I  bore, 
And  with  defiance  bade  me  seek  the  foe. 
How  has  his  curse  prevail'd ! — ^The  genVous  maid 
Was  won  by  my  distress  to  leave  the  city; 
And  cruel  fortune  made  mc  thus  your  prey, 

Abu.  My  soul  is  mov'd — Thou  wert  a  map, 

Oh,  prophet! 
Forgive,  if  'tis  a  crime,  a  human  sorrow 
For  injur'd  worth,  though  in  an  enemy !  [Aside, 

Pho,  Now — since  you've  heard  my  stor)', 

set  n|e  irte^ 
That  I  may  save  her  yet,  dearer  than  life, 
From  a  tyrannic  father's  threaten'd  force; 
Gold,  g^ms,  apd  purple  vests,   shall  pay  my 

ransqro ; 


Nor  shall  my  peaceful  swor4 henceforth  be  drawn 

In  light,  nor  break  its  truce  with  you  for  ever. 

Caled,  No— there's  one  way,  a  belter,  and 

but  one. 
To  save  thyself,  and  make  some  reparation 
For  all  the  numbers  thy  hold  >hand  has   slain. 
Pho,  O,  name  it  quickly,  and  my  soul  will 

bless  thee! 
Caled.  Embrace  our  faith,   and  shart  with 

us  our  fortunes. 
Pho.  Then  I  am  lost  again ! 
Caled.  W^hat!  when  we  ofler. 
Not  freedom  only,  but  to  raise  thee  high. 
To  greatness,  conquest,  glory,   heav'nly  bliss? 
Pho.  To  sink  me  down  to  infamy,  perdition, 
Here  and  hereaAer !  Make  my  name  a  curse 
To  present  times,  to  evVy  future  age 
A  proverb  and  a  scorn ! — take  back  thy  mercy, 
And  know  I  now  disdain  it, 

Caled,  As  thou  wilt 
The  time's  too  precious  to  be  wasted  longer 
In  words  with  thee.     Thou  know'st  thy  doom 

— farewell. 
Abu,  Hear  me,  Caled :  grant  him.  some  short 

space ; 
Perhaps  he  will  at  length  accept  thy   bounty. 
Try  him,  at  least.  [Apart  to  Caled, 

Caled,  Well — be  it  so  then.     Daran, 
Guard  well  thy  charge — Thou  hast   an  hour 

to  4ive : 

If  thou  art  Wise,  thoK  may'st  prolong  that  term ; 

If  not — why — Fa  re  thee  well,  and  think  of  death. 

[Exeunt  CaUfS  and  Abudah,    Daran 

waits  at  m  distance, 

Pho,  << Farewell,  and  think  of  death!'*  W^as 

it  n«t  so? 
Do  murderers  then  preach  morality? — 
But  how  to  think  of  what  the  living  know  not, 
And  the  dead  cannot,  or  else  may  not  tell ! — 
W^hatart  thou,  oh,  thou  great  mysterious  terror! 
The  way  to  thee  we  know!  disease,  famine. 
Sword,  fire,  and  all  tby  ever  open  gates. 
That  day  and  night  stand  ready  to  receive  us. 
But  what's  beyond  them  ?  —  Who  will  draw 

that  veil? 
Yet  death's  not  there  —  No,  'tis  a  point  of  time, 
The  verge  'twixt  mortal  and  immortal  beings. 
It  mocks  our  thoughts!  On  this  side  all  is  life; 
And  when  we   have   reachM  it,  in  that  very 

instant, 
'Tis  past  the  thinking  of!  Oh !  if  it  be 
The  pangs,  the  throes,  the  agonizing  struggles 
When  soul  and  body  part,  sure  I  have  felt  it, 
And  there's  no  more  to  fear. 

Daran.  Suppose  I  now 
Dispatch  himr — Right — What  need  to   stay 

for  orders? 
I  wish  I  durst!— Yet  what  I  dare.  111  do. 

[Aside. 
Your  jewels,  Christian — You'll  not  need    these 

trifles.  [Searches  hifn, 

Pho.  J  pray  thee,  slave,  stand  oOf— My  souTs 

too  busy 
To  lose  a  thought  on  thee. 

Re-enter  Abudah. 

Abu.  What's  this?— Forbear! 
Who  gave  thee  leave  to  use  this  violence? 

[Takes  the  Jewels  from  Daran  ^  and 
lajrs  them  on  a  Table, 
Daran^  Deny'd  ray  booty !  curses  on  his  head ! 
W^as  not  the  ibunciei'  of  our  law  a  robber? 
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%    W^yt  *twas  ior  that  I  leA  my  country's  godi, 
'Meoapb  and  Uzza.    Better  still  be  Pagan, 
Than  slarre  with  a  new  faith.  [Aside, 

Jbu.  What  dost  thou  mutter? 
Daran,  withdraw,  and  better  learn  thy  duty. 

[Exit  Daran* 
Pbocyasy  perhaps  thou  know*st  me  notf 

Pho,  1  know 
Tby  name,  Abudah,  and  thy  ofBce  here, . 
Tibe second  in  command.    V^^at  more  thou  art, 
bdeed  I  cannot  tell. 

Abu,  True ;  for  thou  yet 
Koow*st  not  I  am  thy  finend. 

Pho,  U\  possible?  — 
Tlioa  speak*st  me  fair. 

Abu,  VVhat  dost  thou  think  of  life  ? 

Pho,  I  think  not  ofit ;  death  was  in  my  thoughts. 
On  hard  condition,  life  were  hut  a  load, 
And  I  will  lay  it  down. 

Abw,  Art  thou  resoNM? 

Pho,  I  am,  unless  thou  bringVt  roe  better  terras 
Tbin  those  I  hare  rejected. 

Abu,  Think  again* 
Caled  by  me  once  more  renews  that  offer. 

Pho,  Thou  say'st  thou  art  my  friend:   why 

dost  thou  try 
To  ibake  the  settled  temper  of  my  breast? 
Mr  soul  has  just  dischargM  her  cumb^rous  train 
Of  bopes  ana  fears,  prepar*d  to  take  her  voyage 
To  otoer  seats,  where  she  may  Test  in  peace; 
And  now  thou  calPst  me  back,  to  heat  again 
Tbt  painful  road  of  life — ^Tempt  me  no  more 
To  be  a  wretch,  for  I  despise  the  offer. 

Abu,  The  general  knows  thee  bniTe,  and  *tis 

for  that 
He  seeks  allianc^e  with  thy  noble  virtues. 

Pho.  He  knows  me  brave! — Why  does  he 

then  thus  treat  mer 
No,  he  belieres  I  am  so  poor  of  soul, 
That,  barely  for  the  privilege  to  live, 
I  would  be  bought  his  slave.  But  go,  tell  him 
The  little  space  of  life,  his  scorn  bequeathed  me. 
Was  lent  in  vain,  and  he  may  take  the  forfeit 

Abu,  Why  wilt  thou  wed  thyself  to  misery, 
When  our  faith  courts  thee  to  eternal  blessings  ? 
When  truth  itself  is,  like  a  seraph,  come 
To  kK>se  thy  bands? — ^The  light  divine,  whose 

beams 
Pierc*dthronffh  the  doom  of  Hera*s  sacred  cave, 
And  there  ilnimin^a  the  great  Mahomet, 
.^labia^s  mominff  star,  now  shines  on  thee. 
Arise,  salute  witn  joy  the  guest  from  heav*n, 
FoBow  her  steps,  and  be  no  more  a  captive. 

Pho.  But  whither  must  I  follow  ? — Answer  that, 
hshe  a  guest  from  beavV  ?  What  marks  divine. 
What  signs,  what  wonders,  vouch  her  boast- 
ed mission? 

Abu,    What  wonders? — Turn  thy  eye  to 
Mecca!  mark 
How  £u*  from  Caaba  first,  that  hallowM  temple, 
Ho*  glory  dawnM!<r^then  look  how  swift  its 

course, 
As  when  the  sun-beams,  shooting  through  a 

cloud, 
Dnre  o*er  the  roeadow*s  face  the  flying  shades ! 
Hare  not  the  nations  bent  before  our  swords, 
l&e  ripcn*d  com  before  the  reaper^s  steel? 
Why  u  all  this  ?  Why  does  success  still  wait 
l^poo  our  lavTs,  if  not  to  show  that  heav*n 
Fi^  sent  it  forth,  and  owns  it  still  by  conquest? 

^ho.  Dost  thou  ask  why  is  this  r — Oh,  why 
indeed? 


Where  is  the 


him 


me 


my 


man   can  read  heavVs   secret 
counsels  ? 
Why  did  I  conquer  in  another  cause. 
Yet  now  am  here  ? 

Abu,  ril  tell  thee:  thy  good  angel 
Has  seiz*d  thy  hand  unseen,  and  snatdiM  thee  out 
From  swif^  destruction:   know,  ere  day  shall 

dawn, 
Damascus  will  in  blood  lament  its  fall! 
VVeVe  heard  whit  army  is  designed  to  march 
Too  late  to  save' her.  Now,  e'en  now,  our  force 
Is  just  preparing  for  a  fresh  assault. 
Now  too  thou  migbt'st  revenge  thy  wrongs — 

so  Caled 
Charged  me  to  say,  and  more — that  he  invites 

thee; 
Thou  know'st  the  terms  —  to  share  with 

the  conquest. 
Pho,  Conquest!   Revenge! — Hold,  let 

think — Oh,  horror! 
Revenge!  Oh,  what  revenge?    Bleed   ouy 

wounds. 

For  thus  to  be  revengM,  were  it  not  worse 
Than  all  that  I  can  suffer?— But.  Eudocia — 
Where  will  she   then? — Shield  ner,  ye  pity- 
ing pow*rs. 
And  let  me  die  in  peace! 

Abu.  Hear  me  once  more, 
*Tis  all  I  have  to  offer;  mark  me  now! 
Caled  has  sworn  Eudocia  shall  be  safe. 
Pho,  Ha!  safe — but  how?  A  wretched  cap- 
tive too? 
Abu,  He  swears  she  shall  be  free,  she  shall 

-   be  thine. 
Pho,  Then  I  am  lost  indeed. 
Abu,   The   time    draws    near,    and   I  must 

quickly  leave  thee; 
But  first  reflect,  that  in  this  fatal  night 
Slaughter  and  rapine  may  be  loosed   abroad; 
And  while  they  roam  with  unextinguished  rage. 
Should  she  thou  lov'st — (well  may'st  thou  start) 

— be  made. 
Perhaps  unknown,  some  barbVous  soldier's  prey ; 
Should  she  then  fall  a  sacrifice  to  lust, 
Or  brutal  fury  — 

Pho,  Oh!  ibis  pulls  my  heart-^strings!  [Falls, 

Earth  open — save  me,  save  me  from  that  thought. 

Abu,    Nay,   do   not  plunge  thyself  in  black 

despair ; 
Look  up,  poor  wretch,  thou  art  not  shipwrecked 

yet; 

Behold  an  anchor;  am  not  I  thy  friend? 
Pho.  [Rises^  Ha !   Who,    what  art  thou  ? 

{Rapes. 
friends 
honest  ? 
What's  to  be  done? — Hush,  hark!  what  voice 

is  that? 
Abu,   There  is  no  voice;  *tis  yet  the  dead 

of  night ; 
Theguards  without  keep  silent  watch  around  us. 
Pho,  Affain  it  calls — W»  she — 0,lead  me  to  her ! 
Abu,  Thy  passion  mocks  thee  with  imagin'd 

sounds. 
Pho.   Sure  'twas  Eudocia'f  voice  cry'd  out. 

Forbear ! 
What  shaU  I  do  ?— Oh,  heav'n  I 
Abu,  Heav'n  shows  thee  what 
Nay,  now  it  is  too  late;  sep  Caled  comes, 
With  anger  on  his  brow.    Quickly  withdraw 
To  the  next  tent,  and  there  — 
Pho.  [IUses;\  What  do  I  see? 
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Damascus!  conquest!  ruin!  rapes  and  murder! 
Villains !  — Is  there   no  more? — Oh,  save  her, 

save  her! 
[£^veuni  Phocjus  and  Mudaft, 

Re-enter  Calbd  and  Daran. 

Daran,  Behold,  on  thy  approach,  they  shift 

their  ground. 
(filled.  Tis  as  thou  say'sl:    he  trifler  with 

my  mercy. 
\       Daran.  Speak,  shall  I  fetch  his  head? 
Caied,  No,  stay  you  here, 
I  cannot  spare  thee  yet.     Raphan,  go  thou. 

[To  an  Office r^ 
But  hold — IVe  thought  again — he  shall  not  die. 
Go,  tell  him  he  shall  live  till  he  has  seen 
Damascus  sink  in  flames,  till  he  hehold 
That  slave,  that  woman  idol  he  adores, 
Or  giv^n  a  prize  to  some  brave  Mussulman, 
Or  slain  hefore  his  face ;  then  if  he  sue 
For  death,  as  for  a  boon,  perhaps  weMl  grant  it 

\ExU  Haphan. 
Daran,  The  captains  wait  thy  orders. 
Caled.  Are  the  troops 
Ready  to  march? 
Damn,  They  are. 
Caled,  Mourn,  thou  haughty  city! 
The  bow  is  bent,  nor  canst  thou  scape  thy  doom. 
Who  turns  his  back  henceforth,  our  prophet 

curse  him! 
Daran*    But   who    commands    the    trusty 

bands  of  Mecca? 
Thou  know*st  their  leader  fell  in  the  last  fight. 
Caled,  'Tis  true;  thou,  Daran,  well  deserv'st 

that  charge; 
Pvc  marked  what  a  keen  hatred,  like  my  own. 
Dwells  in  thy  breast  against  these  Christian  dogs. 
Daran.  Thou  dost  me  right. 
Caled,  And  therefore  Pll  reward  it. 
Be  that  command  now  thine.  And  here,  this  sabre, 
Blessed  in  the  field  by  Mahomet  himself, 
At  Caabar^s  prospVous  fight,  shall  aid  thy  arm. 
Daran.  Thanks,  my  good  chief ;  with  this  Fll 

better  thank  thee. 

\_2^akes  the  Scimitar, 
Caled,  Myself  will   lead   the   troops  of  the 

black  standard. 
And  at  the  eastern  gate  begin  the  storm. 
Darcuif  But  why  do  we  not  move?    'iwiii 

soon  be  day. 
Methinks   Fm   cold,    and   would   grow   warm 

with  action. 
Caled,  Then  haste  and  tell  Abudah  -  O,  thoi|*Ft 

welcome ! 

Re-enter  Abuoah. 

Tby   charge  awaits  thee.    Where's  the  stub- 
born captive? 

Abu,  Indeed  he*s  brave.  I  left  him  for  a  moment 
In  the  next  tent     He*s  scarcely  yet  himself. 

Caled,  But  is  he  ours? 

Abu,  The  threats  of  death  are  nothing; 
Though  thy  last  message  shook  his  soul,  as  winds 
On  the  bleak  hilfs  bend  down  some  lofty  pine; 
Yet  still  he  held  his  root,  till  I  found  means. 
Abating  somewhat  of  thy  first  demand, 
If  not  to  make  him  wholly  ours,  at  least 
To  gain  sufficient  to  our  end. 

Caled.  Szj  how? 

Abu,  Oft  he  incline,  oft  started  back;  at  last, 
W^hen  just  consenting,  for  awhile  he  pausM, 
Stood  fix*d  in  thought,  and  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven ; 


Then,  as  with  fr^sh  rccoverM  force,  cnr'd  out,   ^ 
"  Renounce  my  faith !  Never." — I  answer  d,  "No, 
That  now  he  should  not  do  it.** 

Qaled,  How? 

Abu.  Yet  hear; 
For  since  I  saw  him  now   so  lost  in  passion. 
That  must  be  left  to  his  more  temperate  thoughts. 
Mean  time  I  urg*d,conjur*d,al  last  constrained  him. 
By  all  he  held  most  dear,  nay,  by  the  voice 
Of  Providence,  that  called  him  now  to  save. 
With  her  he  Iov*d,  perhaps  the  lives  of  thousands. 
No  longer  to  resist  his  better  fate, 
But  join  his  arms  in  present  action  with  us, 
And  swear  he  would  be  faithful. 

Caled,  What,  no  more? 
Then  he*s  a  Christian  still! 

Abu.  Have  patience  yet; 
For  if  by  him  we  can  surprise  the  city — 

Caled.  Say*st  thou? 

Abu.  Hear  what's  agreed ;  but  on  tlie  terms 
That  ev*ry  unresisting  life  be  spared. 
I  shall  command  some  chosen,  faithful  bands; 
Phocyas  will  guide  us  to  the  gate,  from  whence 
He  late  escaped;  nor  do  we  doubt  but  \herc 
With  ease  to  gain  admittance. 

Caled.  This  IS  something. 
And  yet  I  do  npt  like  this  half  ally. 
Is  he  not  still  a  Christian? — But  no   matter — 
Mean  time  I  will  attack  the  eastern  gate: 
Who  first  succeeds  gives  entrance  to  the  rest. 
Hear  all! — Prepare  ye  now  for  boldest  deeds, 
And  know,  the  prophet  will  reward  your  valour. 
Think  that  we  'all  to  certain  triuniph  move; 
Who  falls  in  fight  yet  meets  the  prize  above. 
There,  in  the  gardens  of  eternal  spring, 
While  birds  of  Paradise  around  you  sing. 
Each,  with  his  blooming  beauty  by  his  side. 
Shall  drink  rich  wines,  tnat  in  fnll  rivers  glide ; 
Breathe  fragrant  gales  o*er  fields  of  spice  that 

blow. 
And  gather  fruits  immortal  as  they  grow; 
Ecstatic  bliss  shall  your  whole  powVs  employ, 
And  evVy  sense  be  lost  in  ev'ry  joy.  f£,veunt. 

ACT,  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  great  Square  in  the  City  be- 
fore ttie  Governor's  Palace, 

Enter  Abuoah,  Saracen  Captains  and  Sol- 
diers;  <v///#EuMENES,  Herbis,  and  other 
Cliristicms,  uniirmed, 

Eum,  Ilniustbe  so— farewell,  devoted -walls  1 
To  be  surprised  thus! — Hell,  and  all  ye  fiends. 
How  did  ye  watch  this  minute  for  destruction ! 

Her,  VVe\e  been  betray *d  by  riot  and  debauch. 
Curse  on  the  traitor  guard. 

Eum.  The  guard  above. 
Did  that  sleep  too? 

Abu,  Christians,  coitiplain  no  more. 
What  you  have  askM  is  granted.  Are  ye  men. 
And  dare  ye  question  thus,  with  bold  impatience. 
Eternal  justice  ? — Know,  the  doohi  from  beaven 
Falls  on  your  towers,  resistless  as  the  bolt 
That  fires  the  cedars  on  your  mountain  tops. 
Be  rjeek,  and  learn  with  humble  awe  to  bear 
The  mitigated  ruin.    Worse  had  folloinrM, 
Had  ye  opposed  our  numbers.  Now  y ouVe  safe ; 
Quarter  and  liberty  are  giv*n  to  afl; 
And  little  do  ye  think  how  much  ye  o^nre 
To  one  brave  enemy,  whom  yet  ye  know  not. 
Enter  Art  am  on,  hastUy* 

Art,  All's  lost!— Ha!— Who  are  these? 
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Eum,  AIFs  lost  indeed. 
Yidd  up  tbjT  sword,  if  thou  wouldst  share  our 

safely. 
Tbou  coin^st  too  late  to  brin^  us  news. 

Art  Oh! — no. 
The  news  I  bring  is  from  the  eastern  guard. 
CaJed  has  forcM  the  gate,  and — but  heV  here. 
[A  Cry  PPithout,  Flf,  fly,  they  follow^ 
Quarter,  mercy,  quarter! 
Caled,  [JVithout]  No  quarter!   Kill,  I  say. 
Are  they  not  Christians! 
More  blood!  our  prophet  asks  it. 

Enter  CAled  and  Daran. 

\Vhal,  Abudah! 

Well  met! — But  wherefore  are  the  looks  of 

peace? 
Why  sleeps  tl^y  sword  ? 

Ahtt,  Caled,  our  task  is  over. 
Behold  the  chiefs !  they  hafe  resigned  the  palace. 

Caled,  And  sworn  t^obey  our  law? 

Jbu,  No. 

Caled.  Then  fall  on. 

Abu,  Hold  yet,  and  hear  me — Heaven  by  me 

has  spared 
Tbe  sword  its  cruel  task.    On  easy  terms 
We\e  gainM  a  bloodless  conquest. 

Caled,  \  renounce  it* 
Curse  on  those  terms !  The  city's  mine  by  storm. 
Fail  on,  I  say. 

Abu.  Nay,  then  I  swear  ye  shall  not. 

CaUd,  Ha!— Who  am  I? 

Abu,  The  general — and  I  know 
What  revirrence  is  your  due. 

[Caled  gives  Signs  to  his  Men  to  fall  on. 
Nay,  he  who  stirs,  . 

First  makes  bis  way  through  me.   My  nononr's 

pledgM; 
Rob  me  of  that  who  dares.  [They  stop]  I  know 

thee,  Caled, 
Chief  in  command;    bold,  valiant,  wise,  and 

faithful; 
But  yet  remember  Fm  a  Mussulman; 
Nay  more,  tbou   know'st,   companion   of  the 

prophet; 
And  what  we  vow  is  sacred.  ' 

Caled.  ThouVt  a  Christian, 
1  swear  thou  art,    and  hast  betrayM  the  faith. 
Corse  on  thy  new  allies! 

Abu.  No  more — this  strife 
But  ill  beseems  the  servants  of  the  caliph. 
And    casts    reproach  —  Christians ,     withdraw 

awhile: 
I  pledge  my  life  to  answer  the  conditions — 

[Kxeunt  Kumenes,  Herbis,  etc, 
Wliy,  Caled,  do  we  thus  expose  ourselves 
A  scorn  to  nations  that  despise  our  law? 
Tbou  call*st  me  Christian — What!  Is  it  because 
I  prize  my  plighted  faith,  that  Vm  a  Christian  ? 
Come,  'lis  not  well,  and  if — 

Caled.  What  terms  are  yielded? 

Abu.  Leave  to  depart  to  ail  that  will ;  an  oath 
First  given  no  more  to  aid  the  war  against  us, 
An  unmolrsted  march.  Each  citizen 
To  take  his  goods,  not  more  than  a  mule's  burden; 
Tbe  chiefs  six  mules,  and  ten  the  governor; 
Besides  some  few  slight  arms  for  their  defence 
Against  the  mountain  robbers. 

Caled.  Now,  by  Mahomet, 
Tbou  hast  equippM  an  army! 

^6tf.  Canst  toou  doubt 

Tbe  greatest  part  by  far  will  choose  to  stay. 


Receive  oui;  law,  or  pay  th*accustomed  tribute? 
What  fear  we  then  from  a  few  wretched  bands 
Of  scattered  fugitives  ? — Besides,  thou  know^st 
What  towns  of  strength  remain  yet  unsubdued. 
Let  us  appear uhis  once  like  generous  victors, 
So  future  conquests  shall  repay  this  bounty, 
And  willing  provinces  ev'n  court  subjection. 
Caled.   VVeU — be  it  on  thy  head,   if  worse 

befall! 
This  once  I  yield— but  see  it  thus  proclaimed 
Through  all  Damascus,    that  who  will  depart. 
Must  leave  the  place  this  instant — Pass,  move 

on.  [Eoiit, 

* 

ScENB  XL— The  Outside  of  a  Nunnery, 

Enter  Eudocia. 
Eud,  Darkness  is  fled ;  and  yet  the  morning 

light  / 
Gives   me  more  fears  than  did  nighfs  deadly 

gloom. 
Within,  without,  all,  all  are  foes— Oh,  Phocyas. 
Thou  art  perhaps  at  rest!   would  I  were  too! 

[After  a  Pause, 
This  place  has-  holy  charms!  rapine  and  murder 
Dare  not  approach  it,  but  are  awM  to  distance. 
Tve  heard  that  even  these  infidels  have  sparM 
Walls  sacred  to  devotion  —  W^orld,  farewell! 
Here  vvill  I  hide  me,  till  the  friendly  grave 
Opens  its  arms,  and  shelters  me  for  ever!  [Exit. 

Enter  PeociAS. 

Pho.  Did  not  I  hear  the  murmurs  of  a  voice 
This  way  ? — A  woman's  too ! — and  seem*d  com- 
plaining! 
Hark !— No— O  torture !  Whither  shall  I  turn  me? 
*Twas  here  last  night  we  met.  Dear,  dear  Eudocia? 
Might  I  once  more —  [^Going  out,  he  meets  her, 

Eud,  Who  calls  the  lost  Eudocia? 
Sure  *tis  a  friendly  voice! 

Pho.  *Tis  she — O  rapture! 

Eud,  Is't  possible — my  Phocyas! 

Pho.  My  Eudocia! 
Do  i  yet  call  thee  mine?  ^ 

Eud,  Do  1  yet  see  thee? 
Yet  hear  thee  speak?  O  how  hast  thou  escapM 
From  barbarous  swords,    and  .men  that  know 

not  mercy? 

Pho,  Pve  borne  a  tliousand  deaths  since  our 

last  parting. 
But  wherefore  do  I  talk  of  death? — for  now, 
Methinks  Fm  rais*d  to  life  immortal. 
And  feel  Fm  blest  beyond  the  power  of  change; 
For  thee  have  triumphed  o*er  the  fiercest  foes, 
And  tum*d  them  friends. 

Eud.  Amazement!  Friends! 
O  all  ye  guardian  powers! — Say  on — O  lead  me, 
Lead  me  through  this  dark  maze  of  providence. 
Which  thou  hast  trod,  that  I  may  trace  thy  steps 
W^ith  silent  awe,  and  worship  as  I  pass. 

Pho,  Liquire  no  more — thou  shalt  know  all 

hereafter^ 
Let  me  conduct  thee  hence. 

Eud.  O  whither  next? 
To  what  far  distant  home? — But  His  enough 
That,  favourM  thus  of  heaven,  thou  art  my  guide. 
And  as  we  journey  on  the  painful  way. 
Say.  wilt  thou  then  beguile  the  passing  hours, 
And  open  all  the  wonders  of  the  story? 
W^here  is  my  father? 

Pho.  Thou  heavenly  maid! 
Know,  Fve  once  more,  wrong*d  as  Iaro,evea  sav'd 
Thy  father*s  threatened  life:  nay, savM Damascus 
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From  blood  and  slaughter,  and  from  total  ruin. 

0  didst  thou  know  to  what  deadly  ffulfs 
Of  horror  and  despair  I  have  been  driven 
This  night,  ere  my  perplexM,  bewilderM  soul 
Could  iind  its  way  f— thou  saidst  that  tbou  wouldst 

chide? 

1  fear  thou  wilt:  indeed  I  have  done  that, 
I  could  have  wished  t*atoid — but  for  a  cause 
So  lovely,  so  belov'd-*- 

Eud,  vVhat  dost  tbou  mean? 
ril  not  indulge  a  thought  that  thou  couldst  do 
One  act  unworthy  of  thyself,  thy  honour, 
And  that  firm  zeal  against  these  loes  of  heaven : 
Thou  couldst  ifol save  thy  life  by  means  inglorious. 

Pho,   Alas  thou  know^st  me  not — Im  man, 

frail  man, 
To  error  bom;  and  who,  lhat*sman,  is  perfect? 
To  save  my  life!   O  no,  well  was  it  riskM 
For  thee !  had  it  been  lost,  *twere  not  too  much. 
And  thou  arfsafe:-^0  whatwouldstthou  havesaid, 
If  I  had  risiiM  my  soul  to  save  Eudocia? 

f uflf.  na,spcak — Oh  no,be  dumb— it  cannot  be! 
And  yet  thy  looks  are  changM,  thy  lips  grow  pale. 
Why  dost  tbou  shake  ? — Alas !   I  tremble  too ! 
Thou  couldst  not,  hadt  not  sworn  to  Mahomet? 

Pho,    No — I  should   first  have   dy*d — nay, 

given  up  thee. 

Eud,  O  Phocyas !  was  it  well  to  try  me  thus  ? 
And  yet  another  deadly  fear  succeeds! 
How  came  these  wretches  hither?  Who  reviv'd 
Their  fainting  arms  to  unexpected  triumph? 
For   while  thou  fou^ht^st,    and   foughfst  the 

Christian  cause, 
These  battered  walls  were  rocks  impregnable. 
Their  towers  of  adamant.    But,  oh,  I  fear 
Some  act  of  thine— 

Pho,  No  more— ni  tell  the  all; 
I  found  the  wakeful  foe  in  midnight  council, 
ResoIvM  ere  day  to  make  a  fresh  attack. 
Keen  for  revenge,  and  hungry  after  slaughter — 

'  * "  V  of  thee  ? 
prey 


Think  of  the  cause— ^ 

Eud,  The  causej  there  is  no  catise-^ 
Not  universal  nature  could  afford 
A  cause  for  this.  What  where  dominion,  pomp, 


O,  had  the  world  been  mine,  in  that  extreme 
I  should  have  given  whole  provinces  away; 
Nay,  all — and  thought  it  little  for  my  ransom  ! 

Eud,   For  this  then — Oh,  thou  hast  betrayM 

the  city! 
Distrustful  of  the  righteous  powers  above. 
That  still  protect  the  chaste  and  innocent! 
And  to  avert  a  feigned,  uncertain  danger. 
Thou  hast  brought  certain  ruin  on  thy  country ! 

Pho,  No,  the  sword. 
Which  threatened  to  have  fillM  the  streets  with 

blood, 
I  sheathM  in  peace;  thy  father,  thou,  and  all 
The  citizens  are  safe,  uncaptiv*d,  free. 

Eud,  Safe !  free !  O  no— life,  freedom,  every 

good. 
Turns  to  a  curse,  if  sought  by  wicked  means ! 
Yet  sure  it  cannot  be!  are  these  the  terms 
On  which  we  meet? — No,  we  can  never  meet 
On  terms  like  these ;  the  hand  of  death  itself 
Could  not  have  torn  us  from  each  other^s  arms, 
Like  this  dire  act! 
But,  alas! 

*Tis  thou  hast  blasted  all  my  joys  for  ever. 
And  cut  down  bope,like  a  poor,short-livM  flower, 
Never  to  grow  again ! 

Pho*  Cruel  Eudocia! 
If  in  my  heart's  dear  anguish  Fve  been  forced 
Awhile  flrom  what  I  was— -dost  thou  reject  me  ? 


And  all  the  triumph  of  a  godlike  breast, 
Firm  and  unmoved  in  the  great  cause  of  \irtue? 

Pho,  No  mor»— Thou  waken*st  in  ray  tor- 
tured heart 
The  cruel,  conscious  worm,that  stings  to  madness! 
Oh,  Fm  undone!  I  know  it,  and  can  bear 
To  be  undone  for  thee,  but  polT  to  lose  thee. 

Eud,   Poor  wretch!—^!  pity  theel-*but  art 

tbou  Phocyas, 
The  man  I  lov'd  ?— I  could  have  dy'd  with  thee 
Ere  thou  didst  this:  then  we  had  gone  together, 
A  glorious  pair,  and  soared  above  the  stars: 
But  never,  never  i 

Will  I  be  made  the  curs*d  reward  of  treason, 
To  seal  thy  doom,  to  bind  a  hellish  league. 
And  to  ensure  thy  everlasting  woe. 

Pho,  What  league? — His  ended — I  renounce 

it— thus —  \KneeU, 

I  bend  to  heaven  and  thee — O  thou  divine. 
Thou  matchless  image  of  all  perfect  goodness! 
Do  thou  but  pity   yet  the  wretched  Phocyas, 
Heaven  will  relent,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

Eud,  No — we  must  part. 
Then  do  not  think 

Thy  loss  in  me  is  worth  one  drooping  tear: 
But  if  thou  wouldst  be  reconciPd  to  heaven, 
First  sacrifice  to  heaven  that  fatal 'passion 
Which  caused  thy  fall ;  forget  the  lost  Eudocia. 
Canst  Ifcou  forget  her?— Oh!  the  killing  torture. 
To  think  Hwas  love,  excess  of  love,  divorcM  us ! 
Farewell  for— still  I  cannot  speak  that  word. 
These  tears  speak  for  me— O  lafrewcll—     [Exit, 

Pho.  [Raving^  For  ever! 
Return,  return  and  speak  it;  say.  for  ever! 
She^s  gone — and  now  she  joins  the  fugitives. 

0  hear,  all  gracious  heaven*  wih  thou  at  once 
Forgive:  and,  oh,  inspire  me  to  some  act 
This  day,  that  may  in  part  redeem  what*s  past! 
Prosper  this  day,  or  let  it  be  my  last^       [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScBNB  I. — An  open  Place  in  Oic  City. 

Enter  Caled  and  Dakan  ,  meeting, 

Caled,  Soldier,  what  news?   thou  look*si  as 

thou  wert  angry. 

Daran,  And,  durst  I  say  it  so,  niycbiei^  lamf 
Pve  spoke — If  it  offends,  my  head  is  thine ; 
Take  it,  and  I  am  silent. 

Caled,  No,  say  oik 

1  know  thee  honest,  and  perhaps  I      a  ess 
What  knits  thy  brows  in  frowns^*- 

Daran,  Is  this,  my  leader, 
A  conquerM  city  ?--View  yon  vale  of  palmi : 
Behold  the  vanquished  Christian  triumph  still, 
Rich  in  his  flight,  and  mocks  thy  bvrren  war. 

Caled,  The  vale  of  palms? 

Daran.  Beyond  those  hills,  the  plarce 


My  ev^%  for  what  theyVe  seen. 
Caled,  What  hast  tboU  seen? 
Ditran.  Why,  all  Damascus  :<*AU  its  souls. 

iU  life, 
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Us  heart  Blood,  alt  its  treasure,  piles  of  plate, 
Crosses  enriched  with  ffems^  arras  and  silks, 
And  Tests  of  ftold.  untolded  to  the  sun, 
Tbit  riral  all  nis  lustre! 
Caled*  How? 
Ihran.  Tis  true* 
lie  bees  are  wisely  hearing  off  their   honey, 
Asd  sooo  the  empty  hive  will  he  our  own. 
ColetL  So  forward  too!   curse  on  this  fool- 
ish treaty!  ' 
Damn.  Forward —  it   lool^   as  if  they  had 
'been  forewaWi*d. 
fir  Msbomet,  Jthe  land  wears  not  the  face 
Of  war,  hut  trade!  and  thou  wouldst  swear  its 

merchants 
Were  sendinff  forth  their  loaded  cararans 
To  all  tbe  neighboring  countries. 
Caled.  Dogs!  infidels!   *tis  more   than    was 

allow'd ! 
Daran,  And   shall   we  not   pursue  them — 
Robbers !  thieres ! 
Tbsrtsteal  away  themselves,  and  all  they Ve  worth, 
Aod  wrong  toe  valiant  soldier  of  his  due  ? 
Caled,  The  caliph  shall  know  this — he  shall, 
Abudah, 
Tins  IS  thy  coward  bargain — I  renounce  it  [Aside. 
Darao,  well  stop  their  march,  and  search. 
Daran  And  strip — 
CaUd,  And  kill. 

Daran,  That's  well.     And  yet  I  fear 
Abodab*s  Christian  friend. 

CaUd.  If  possible. 
He  diould  not  know  of  this.  No,  nor  Abudah: 
By  tkeseren  heavens,  his  soufs  a  Christian  too  I 
AodMs  by  kimlred  instinct  he  thus  saves 
Tbeir  cvsed  lives,  and  taints  our  cause  with 
mercy. 
Daran,  I  knew  my  general  would  not  suffer 
this, 
Tberelbre  Pve  troops  prepared  without  the  gate ; 
Just  mounted  for  pursuit.     Our  Arab  horse 
Wifl  tn  few  minutes  reach  the  place ;  yet  still 
1  mast  repeat  my  doubts — ^tbat  devil,  Pbocyas, 
Will  know  it  soon — I  met  him  near  the  gate: 
Mr  nature  sickens  at  htm,  and  forebodes 
I  know  not  what  of  ill. 

Caled,  No  more;  away 
Witb  tby  cold    fears — well  march   this  very 

instant, 
And  quickly  make  this  thriftless  conquest  good  : 
Tbe  sword  too  has  been  wronged,    and  tnirsts 

for  blood.  [E^reunt, 

Scwi  11.—^  redlej  full  of  Tents ;  Baggage 
ond  Harness  Ijriag  up  and  down  amongst 
them.  The  Prospect  terminating  tviih  Palm 
Trees  and  Hills  at  a  Distance, 

^^rErnxNES,  i^iOiOfficers  and  Attendants, 

-Ewn.  \^ntering\  Sleep  on — and  anffels  be 
thy  guard! — soft  slumber 
Has  gently  stole  her  from  her  griefs  awhile ; 
«l  none  approach  the  tent — Are  out -guards 

placM 


Sfitt  an  thou  here*. — Let  me  entreat  you,  friends, 

1  j^^^P  strict  order?  I  have  no  command, 

™  can  hut  now  advise  you.     • 

^Ojjf.  Yon  are  still 

Oor  bead  and  leader. 

We're  all  prepared  to  follow  you. 


Eanu  I  thank  you. 
The  sun  will  soon  go  down  upon  our  sorrows, 
And,  till  to-morrow  s  dawn ,  this  is  our  home  s 
Meanwhile,  each,  as  he  can,  forget  his  loss, 
And  bear  the  present  lot. 

3  Offi.  Sir,  I  have  mark'd 
The  campus  extent:  *tis  stretched  quite  through 

the  valley. 
I  think  that  more  than  half  the  city*s  here. 

Eum,  The  prospect  eives  me  much  relief.  Pni 

pleas  d, 
\ty  bonest  countrymen,  t'  observe  your  numbers  x 
And  yet  it  fHls  my  eyes  with  tears — ^*ris  said, 
The  mighty  Persian  wept,  when  he  surveyed 
[lis  numerous  army,  but  to  tiiiolc  them  mortal; 
Yet  he  then  flourish *d  in  prosperity. 
Alas!  wbaOs  that ?— Prosperity i^-^a  harlot, 
That  smiles  but  to  betray! 
Hear  me,  all  gracious  heaven. 
Lot  me  wear  out  mj  small  remains  of  life, 
Obscure,  content  with  humble  poverty. 
Or,  in  aff]iction*s  hard  but  wholesome  school, 
If  it  must  be— ril  learn  to  know  myself. 
And  that*s  more  worth  than  empire.    But,  O 

heaven. 
Curse  me  no  more  with  proud  prospcrit}'! 
it  has  undone  me! — > 

Enter  Herbis. 

flerbis!  where,  my  friend, 
Hast  thou  been  this  long  hourP 

Her,  On  yonder  summit. 
To  take  a  farewell  prospect  of  Damascus. 

JEunu  And  is  it  worth  a  lookP 

Her,  No— I've  forgot  it. 
All  our  possessions  are  a  grasp  of  air: 
WeVe  cheated,  whilst  we  think  we  hold  them  -fast : 
And  when  thcyVe  gone,  we    know  that  they 

were  nothing: 
But  Tve  a  deeper  wound. 


IT 


Eum.  Poor,  good  old  man! 


I'is  true — thy  son-*-tfaerethou*(t  indeed  unhoppy. 

Enter  Artamon. 

What,  Artamon!  art  thou  here,  too? 

Arl,  Yes,  sir. 
I  nevef  boasted  much. 
Yet,  Tve  some  honour,  and  a  soldier^s  pride; 


I  like  not  these  new  lords. 

Eum.  Thou'rt  brave  and  honest. 
Nay,  we'll  not  yet  despair.  A  time  may  come. 
When  from  these  brute  barbarians  we  may  wrest 
Once  more  our  pleasant  seats. — Alas !  how  soon 
The  flatterer,  hope,  is  ready  with  his  song. 
To  charm  us  to  forgetfulness ! — No  more — 
Let  that  be  lefl  to  heaven^ — Sec,  Herbis,  see, 
Methinks  we've  here  a  goodly  city  yet. 
Was  it  not  thus  our  great  forefathers  liv'd. 
In  better  times — in  humble  fields  and  tents. 
With  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  moving 

•  wealth? 

See,  too,  where  our  own  Pharphar  winds  his 

stream 
Through  the  long  vale,  as  if  to  follow  us ; 


On  yonder  hilts  ?  ■  {To  an  Officer. \ 

Wfi'  They  are.  And  kindly  ofiersHbis  cool  wholesome  draughts, 

^^'  [Striking  his  Breast]  Damascus,  O —  To  ease  us  in  our  march! — Why,  this  is  plenty. 


_  _  B 

Enter  Eudocxa.  • 

My  daughter! — wherefore  hast  thou  lefl  thy  tent? 
W^hat  breaks  so  soon  thy  rest? 

Eud,  Rest  is  not  there, 
Or  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  c^n&ol  find  it. 
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Ohi  no! — we^re  wanderers,  it  is  our  doom; 
There  is  no  rest  for  us. 

Eum,  Thou  art  not  well, 

JEud.  I  would,  if  possible,  avoid  myself. 
Vm  better  now,  near' you. 

Eum.  t*(ear'mc!  alas, 
The  tender  vine  so  wreathes  its  folded  arms 
Around  some  falling  elm— It  wounds  my  heart 
To  think  thou  follow*st  but  to  share  my  ruin. 
I  have  lost  all  but  thee. 

Eud,  O,  say  not  so !   • 
You  have  lost  nothing ;  no — you  have  preserved 
Immortal  wealth,  your  faith  inviolate 
To  heaven  and  to  your  country. 
Ruin  is  yonder,  in  Damascus,  now 
The  seat  abhorrM  of  cursed  infidels. 
Infernal  error,  like  a  plague,  has  spread 
Contagion  through  its  guilty  palaces. 
And  we  are  fled  from  death. 

Eum,  Heroic  maid! 
Thy  words  are  balsam  to  my  griefs.  Eudocia, 
I  never  knew  thee  till  this  day;  I  knew  not 
How  many  virtues  I  had  wrongM  in  thee! 

Eud.  Ifyou  talk  thus,  you  have  not  yet  foi^ 

given  me. 

Eum.  Forgiven  thee ! — Why ,  for  thee  it  is, 

thee  only. 
I  think,  heaven  vet  may  look  with  pity  on  us; 
Yes,  we  must  all  forgive  each  other  now. 
Poor  Herbis.  too — we  both  have  been  to  blame. 
O,  Phocyasf— but  it  cannot  be  recalPd. 
Yet,  were  he  here,  weM  ask  him  pardon  too. 
My  child ! — I  meant  not  to  provoke  thy  tears. 

Eud.  O,  why  is  he  not  here  ?  *  Why  do  I  see 
Thousands  of  happy  wretches,  that  but  seem 
Undone,  yet  still  are  blessM  in  innocence. 
And  why  was  he  not  one?  \Aside. 

Enter  tin  Officer. 

Offi*  W^here  is  Eumenes? 

Mum,  What  means  thy  breathless  histe? 

O/fi*  I  fear  there's  danger: 
For,  as  I  kept  my  watch,  I  spy*d  afar 
Thick  clouds  of  Just,  and,  on  a  nearer  view, 
PerccivM  a  body  of  Arabian  horse 
Moving  this  way.    I  saw  them  wind  the  hill. 
And  then  lost  sight  of  them. 

Her,  I  saw  them  too. 
Where  the  roads  meet  on  t'other  side  th«se  hills. 
But  took  them  for  some  band  of  Christian  Arabs, 
Crossing  the  countr)'. — This  way  did  they  move  ? 

O/J/i?.   vVith  utmost  speed. 

Eum.  If  they  are  Christian  Arabs, 
They  come  as  friends;  if  other,  we're  secure 
By  the  late  terms.   Retire  awhile,  Eudocia, 
Till  I  return.  [Exit  Eudocia, 

I'll  to  the  guard  myself. 
Soldier,  lead  on  the  way. 

Enter  anotfier  Officer. 

lOffi.  Arm!  arm!  we're  ruin'd! 
The  foe  is  in  the  camp. 

Eum.  So  soon? 

2  Off.  They've  <^uitted 
Their  horses,  and  with  sword  in  hand  have  forc'd 
Our  guard;  they   say  they  come  for  plunder. 

Eum.  Villains! 
Stire  Caled  knows  not  of  this  treachery  \ 
Come  OQ — ;we  can  fight  still.  We'll  make  them 

know 
VS'hal  His  to  urge  the  wretched  to  despair, 

•  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Darav. 
Dttran.  Let  the  fools  fight  at  distance — Here's 

the  harvest. 
Reap,  reap,  my  countrymen  \ — Ay,  there— first 

clear 
Those  further  tents— 

[Looking  betiveen  the  Tents. 
What's  here?  a  woman! — fair 
She  seems,  and  well  attir'd!~It  sliall  be  so. 
She's  my  first  prixe,  and  then —  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Dahan,  tvith  Eudocia. 

EuiL  [Struggling!^  Mercy!    O,  spare  me! 

Sparc  me! 
Heaven,  hear  my  cries ! 

Dartut.  Woman,  thy  cries  are  vain: 
No  help  is  near. 

Enter  Phoctas. 

Pho.  Villain,  thou  liest!  take  that, 
To  loose  thy  hold — 

[Pushing  atDeu^an  ^ith  his  S pear ^  whofatts. 
Eudocia ! 

Eud.  Phocyas!  O,  astonishment! 
Then  is  it  thus  that  heaven  has  heard  my  prayers? 
I  tremble  still — and  scarce  have  power  to  ask  thee 
How  thou  art  here,   or  whence   this   sudden 

outrage  ? 
Pho,  Sure  every  angel  watches  o'er  thy  safety ! 
Thou  seest'tis  death  t'approach  thee  without  awe. 
And  barbarism  itself  cannot  proiane  thee* 
Eud*  Whence  are  these  alarms? 
Pho,  Some  stores  removed ,  and  not  aUow'd 

by  treaty, 
Have  drawn  the  Saracens  to  make  a  search. 
Perhaps  'twill  ouickly  be  agreed — ^But,  oh! 
Thou  know'st,  Eudocia,  I'm  a  banish'd  man, 
And  His  a  crime  Pm  here  once  more  before  thee ; 
Else,  might  I  speak, 'twere  better  for  the  present. 
If  thou  wouldst  leave  this  place. 

Eud,  No — I  have  a  father, 
(And  shall  I  leave  him?)  whom  we  both  have 

wrong'd : 
And  yet,  alas! 
For  this  last   act  how    would  I  thank  thee, 

Phocyas!  — 
I've  nothing  now  but  prayers  and  tears  to  give, 
Cold,  fruitless  thanks ! — But 'tis  some  comfort  yet. 
That  fate  allows  this  short  reprieve  ,  that  thus 
We  may  behold  each  other,  and    once  more 
May  mourq  our  woes,  ere  yet  again  we  part — 

Pho.  For  ever! 
'Tis  then  resolv'd — It  was  thy  cruel  sentence, 
And  I  am  here  to  execute  that  doom. 
Eud.  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Pho,  [Kneeling\  Thus  at  thy  feet — 
Eud.  O,  rise! 

Pho.  Never — No,  here  HI  lay  my  burden  down ; 
I've  tried  its  weight,  nor  can  support  it  longer. 
Take  thy  last  look ;  if  yet  thy  eyes  can  bear 
To  look  upon  a  wretch  accurs'd,  cast  off 
By  heaven  and  thee — 

Eud.  Forbear. 
O  cruel  man !  Why  wilt  thou  rack  me  thus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  mark — thou  didst,  when  last  we 

parted, 
The  pangs,  the  struffglings  of  my  sufTring  soul; 
That  noUiing  but  toe  hand  of  heaven  itself 
Could  ever  drive  ihe  from  thee ! —  Dost  thou  now 
Reproach  me  thus?  or  canst  thoii  have  a  thought 
That  1  can  e'er  forget  thee? 
Pho.  [Rises']^  Have  a.  care ! 
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m  not  be  lortitrM  more  wllii  iby  false  pity! 
No,  I  renounce  ik    See^  I  ^th  prepared. 

[Shoup^  a  Dagger. 
Tbjr  cruelly  is  mercy  now.— *-Farewell! 
And  death  is  now  but  a  release  from  torment ! 
EutL  Hold — stay  thee  yet! — O,   madness  of 

despair: 
And  wouldst  tboa  die  ?  Think,  ere  thou  leap*st 

the  gulf. 
When  thou  hast  trod  that  dark,  that  unknown 

way, 
Canst  thou  return  ?  What  if  the  change  prove 

worse? 
O  think,  if  then— 

Pho.    No—thoughfs  my  deadliest  foe; 
And  therefore  to  the  grave  Fd  fly  to  shun  it! 

Eud.  O,  fatal  error  N— Like  a  restless  ghost, 
It  wiH  pursue  and  haunt  thee  still ;  even  there, 
Perhaps,  in  forms  more  frightful. 
Row  wilt  thou  curse  thy  rashness  then !  How  start, 
And  shudder,  and  shrink  back!  yet  how  avoid 
To  put  on  thy  new  being? 

Pho,  I  thank  thee! 
For  now  Fm  quite  undone — I  gave  up  aQ 
For  thee  before;  but  this,  this  bosom  fiiend, 
My  last  reserve — ^Tbere — 

\ThrOi>PS  awaj  the  Dagger. 
Tdl  me  now,  Eudocia, 
Git  off  from  hope,  deny*d  the  food  of  life, 
And  yet  forbid  to  die,  what  am  I  now? 
Or  what  will  fate  do  with  me  ? 
Eud.  Oh !  \TurnM  (t^pajr^^  seeping, 

Pho.  Thou  weep*st! 
Canst  thou  shed  tears,  and  yet  not  melt  to  mercy  ? 
0  jaj,  ere  yet  returning  madness  seiie  me, 
l»  there  in  all  futurity  no  prospect, 
No  distant  comfort? 

fiEfrrtf  ihejr  both  contmue  tUentfor  some  Time. 
Mill  thou  art  silent! 
Hear  then  this  last, 

This  only  prayV ! — Heaven  will  consent  to  this. 
Let  roe  but  follow  thee ,  whereVr  thou  go*st. 
Bat  see  thee,  hear  thy  Toice ;  be  thou  my  angel, 
To  guide  and  fovem  my  returning  steps. 
Till  long  contrition ,  ana  unweary*a  duty. 
Shall  expiate  my  guilt. 

Eud.  pfo  more— This  shakes 
My  firmest  thoughts,  and  if —    \A  Crjr  is  heard. 
What  shrieks  of  death! 
I  fiear  a  treacherous  foe  have  now 
Begun  a  fatal  harvest! — Haste, 
Prevent — O,   wouldst  thou  see  me  more  with 

comfort, 
Fly,  save  them,  save  the  threateiiM  lives  of  Chris- 
tians, 
My  father  and  his  friends ! — I  dare  not  stay — 
Heav*n  be  my  guide,  to  shun  this  gathVing  ruin ! 

\Ea:ii. 


Pho,  Not  know  thee? — Yes,  too  well  I  know 

thee  now, 
O  murdVous  (lend !  Why  all  this  waste  ofblood  ? 
Didst  thou  not  promise — 

Caled.  Promise! — Insolence! 
Tis  well,  'tis  well;  for  now*  I  know  thee  too. 
Perfidious,  mongrel  slave!  Thou  double  traitor! 
False  to  thy  first  and  to  thy  latter  vows! 
Villain ! 

Pho.  That*s  well— go  on — I  swear  I  thank  thee. 
Speak  it  again,  and  strike  it  through  my  ear! 
A  villain!  Yes,  thou  madlit  me  so,  thou  deril! 
And  mind*st  me*  now  what  to  demand  from  thee. 
Give,  give  me  back  my  former  self,, my  honour. 
My  country *s  fy\r  esteem,  my  friends,  my  all — 
Thou  canst  not — Othouroboer! — Give  me  then 
Revenue  or  death!' The  last  I  well  deserve — 
That  yielded  up  my  souFs  best  wealth  to  thee. 
For  which    aqcursd  be   thou,  and  cursM-  thy 

prophet ! 
Caled.  Uear^st  thou   this,  Mahomet?— Blas- 
pheming mouth ! 
Vor  this  thou  soon  shalt  oiew  the  bitter  fruit 
Of  Zacon*s  tree ,   the   food  of  fiends  below. 
Go — speed  thee  thither — 

[Pushes  at  him  wUh  his  Lance,  which 
Phocjras  puts  bjr^  and  kills  him. 
Pho,  Go  thou  first  thyself. 
Caled.   [Falls'X   O   dog!   thou  gQaw*st  my 

neart! — 
False  Mahomet! 
Is  this  then  my  reward  ? — O  !•*-  {Dies. 


Enter  Caled. 

CaletL  Sof  slaughter,do  thy  wock !  These  hands 

look  vrell. 

i  Looks  on  his  Hands. 
ul  whether  thou  art  here 
[Comes /orward. 
;A  fnend  or  foe,  1  know  not}  if  a  friend, 
Which  is  Eumenes*  tent? 
Pho.  Hold,  pass' no  further. 
Caled.  Soy^st  thou,  not  pass? 
Pho.  Mo«— on  thy  life  no  further. 
Caled,  What,  dost  thou  frovm  too? — Sure, 

tLou  know^st  me  not! 


Pho,  Thanks  to  the  gods ,  I  have  revenged  my 

country!  [EjcU, 

Seperal  Parties  of  Christians  and  Saracens 
pass  over  the  further  End  of  tfie  Sta^e^ 
fighting.  The  former  are  beaten.  At  lasi 
£uMEN£S  rallies  thent,  and  nuikesa  stand; 
then  enter  Abuoah,  attended, 

Abu,  Forbear,  forbear,  and  sheathe  the  bloody 

sword. 

Eum.  Abudah!  is  this  well? 

Abu.  No — I  must  ovm 
You*ve  cause. — O  Mussulmans,lookhere !  Behold 
Where,  like  a  broken  spear,  your  arrti  of  war 
Is  thrown  to  earth ! 

Eum,  Ha!  Caled? 

Abu.   Dumb  and  breathless. 

fall, 


Then  thus  has  heaven  chastisM  us  in  thy 
And  thee  for  violated  faith!  Farewell, 
Thou  great,  but  cruel  man! 

Eum,  This  thirst  of  blood 
In  bis  own  blood  is  quenched. 

Abu.  Bear  hence  his  clay 
Back  to  Damascus.     Cast  a  mantle  first 
0*er  this  sad  sight :  so  should  we  hide  his  faults.— > 
Now  bear,  ye  servants  of  the  prophet,  hear! 
A  greater  death  than  this  demands  your  tears, 
For  know,  your  lord,  the  ciliph,  is  no  more ! 
Good  Abubeker  has  breathM  out  his  spirit 
To  him  that  gave  it.    Yet  your  caliph  lives. 
Lives  now  in  Omar.  See,  behold  bis  signet, 
Appointing  me,  such, is  bis  will,  lo  leaa 
His  faithful  armies  warring  here  in.  Syria. 
Alas ! — foreknowledge  sure  of  this  event 
Guided  his  choice!   Obey  me  then,  your  chief. 
For  you,  O  Christians;  know,with  speed  1  came. 
On  the  first  notice  of  this  foul  design. 
Or  to  prevent  it,  or  repair  your  wrongs. 
Your  goods  shall  be  untouched,  your  persons  safe. 
Nor  shall  our  troopsbenceforlb,  on  pain  of  death, 
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Moleslyour  marcfa. — Ifmore  you  ask,  *us  granted. 
Eum,  Still  just  and  brave !  thy  virtues  would 

adorn 
A  purer  faith !  Thou ,  better  than  thy  sect, 
That  dar*st  decline  firom  that  to  acts  of  mercy ! 
Pardon ,  Ahudah ,  if  thy  honest  heart 
Makes  us  ev*n  wish  thee  ours. 

Abu,  O  Power  Supreme! 
That  mad^st  my  beart,   and  know*st  its  inmost 

frame, 
If  yet  I  err,  O  lead  me  into  truth, 
Or  pardon  unknown  error! — Now,  Eumenes, 
Friends,  as  we  m^y  be,  let  us  part  in  peace. 

\Kxeuni  severally. 

Re-enter  Artamon  and  EuoociA. 

Eud,  Alas!  but  is  my  father  safe? 

ArL  Heaven  knows. 
I  leA  him  just  preparing  to  engage: 
When,  doubtful  oi  th*  event,  he  bade  me  haste 
To  warn  his  dearest  daughter  of  tbe  danger, 
And  aid  your  speedy  flight. 

JCud.  jS/\y  flight!  but  whither? 
O  no— if  he  is  K>st^ 

ArL  I  hope  not  so. 
I'he  noise  is  ceasM.    Perhaps  theyW  beaten  off. 
V\^e  soon   shall    know; — bere*s   one  that   can 

inform  us. 

Re-enter  first  Officer, 

Soldier,  thy  looks  speak  well; — what  says  thy 

tongue  ? 

1  0/fi,  The  foe^s  withdrawn.    Abudab  has 

been  here, 
And  h2is  renewM  the  terms,     Caled  is  kilPd — 

Art  Hold^first  thank  heaven  for  that! 

Eud.  Where  is  Eumenes? 

1  Offi:  I  leAhim  well:  by  bis  command  Icamo 
To  search  you  out :  and  let  you  know  ibis  news. 
IVe  more;  but  that — 

Art   Is  bad,  perhaps,  so  says 
Phis  sudden  pause.  \\ell,beitso;  lefs  know  it; 
Tis  but  life's  checkered  lot 

1  O/fi,  Eumenes  mourns 
\  friend*s  unhappy  fall — Herbis  h  slain — 
A  settled  gloom  seemM  to  hang  heavy  on  him  ; 
Til'  effect  of  grief,  'tis  thought,  for  his  lost  son. 
AVhen  on  the  first  attack,  like  one  that  sought 
The  welcome  me^ns  of  death,   with   desp'rale 

valour 
He  press'd  the  foe,  and  met  the  fate  he  wisb'd. 

Art  See    where  Eumenes   comes!     What's 

this?     He  seems 
To  Jead  some  wounded  friend — Alas!  'lis — 

£  Thejr  withdraw  to  one  side  of  the  Stage. 

/lr-<?/i/f/*  Eumenes,  leading  iVi  PiiociAS,  witJi 
an  Arrow  in  his  Breast, 

Eum,  Give  me  thy  wound  \  O,  {  could  bear 

it  for  thee ! 
This  goodness  melts  my  heart  What,  in  a  mo- 
ment 
Forgetting  all  thy  wrongs,  in  kind   embraces 
T'  exchange  forgiveness  thus! 

Pho,  Moments  are  few, 
And  must  not  no'w  be  wasted.    O  Eumenes, 
Lend  me  thy  helping  hand  a  little  further; 
O  where,  v/Lcre  is  .%he?  J[Thejr advance. 

Earn,  Look,  look  here,  Eudoria! 
Behold  a  sight  that  calls  for  all  our  tears! 
Eud,  Pbocyas,   and   wounded! — Ob,  wbaf 

cruel  hand — 


give 


Pho»  No,'twa«  a  kind  one. — Spare  thy  tears, 

Eudocia ! 
For  mine  are  tears  of  joy. — 

Eud.  Is't  possible? 

Pho.  Tis   done — the  powers  supreme  have 

beard  my  prayer, 
And  prosper'dme  with  some  fair  deed  this  day: 
I've   tougnt  once  more,   and  for  my  frienos, 

my  country. 
By  me  the  treacb'rous  chiefs  are  slain:  awhile 
I  stopp'd  the  foe,   till,  warn'd  by  me  before. 
Of  this  their  sudden  march ,  Ahudah  came. 
But  first  this  random  shaflhad  reach'd  my  breast 
Life's  mingled  scene  is  o'er — 'tis  tfius  that  heaven 
At  once  chastises,  and,  I  hope,  accepts  me. 

Eud.  What  shall  1  say  to  thee,  to  give  thee 

comfort  ? 

Pho.  Say  only  thou  forgiv'stme — O  Eudocia  1 
No  longer  now  my  datued  eyes  behold  thee 
Throu^  passion's  mists;  my  soul  now  gases 

on  thee. 
And  sees  thee  lovelier  in  unfading  charms  I 
Bright  as  the  shining   angel  host  that  stood— 
Whilst  I — but  there  it  smarts. 

Eud.  Look  down,  look  down. 
Ye  pityingpowers!  and  help  his  pious  sorrow! 

Eum*   '  Pis  not  too  late ,  we  hope ,  to  giv 

thee  help. 

See !  yonder  is  my  tent :  we'll  lead  thee  thither; 
Come,  enter  there,  and  let  thy  wound  bedress'd; 
Perhaps  it  is  not  mortal. 

Pho.  No!  not  mortal? 
No  flatt'ry  now.    By  all  my  hopes  hereafter. 
For  the  world's  empire  I'd  not  lose  this  death. 
Alas!  I  but  keep  in  my  fleeting  breath 
A  few  short  moments,  till  I  have  conjur'd  yoU| 
That  to  the  world  you  witness  my  remorse 
For  my  past  errors  and  defend  my  fame. 
For  know, soon  as  this  pointed  steel's  dravm  out, 
Life  follows  through  the  wound.  * 

Eud,  What  dost  thou  say? 
O,  touch  not  yet  the  broken  springs  of  life! 
A  thousand  tender  thoughts  rise    in  my  soul: 
How  shall  I  give  them  words?  Oh,  till  this  hour 
I  scarce  have  tasted  woe! — this  is  indeed 
To  part — but,  oh!  — 

Pho.  No  more— death   is  now  paiufull 
But  say,  my  friends,  whilst  I  have  breath  to  ask 
(For  still  methinks  all  your  concerns  are  mine); 
vVhither  have  you    design'd,  to    bend    your 

journey r 

Eum,  Constantmople  is  my  last  retreat. 
If  heaven  indulge  my  wish ;  there  I've  resolv'd 
To  wear  out  the  dark  winter  of  my  life, 
An  old  man's  stock  of  days — I  hope  not  many. 

Eud.  There  will  I  dedicate  mj-self  to  heaven. 
O,  Pbocyas,  for  thy  sake,  no  nval  else 
Shall  e'er  possess  my  heart    My  father  too 
Consents  to  this  my  vow.     My  vital  flame 
There,  like  a  taper  on  the  holy  altar. 
Shall  waste  away ;  till  heavVi,  relenting,  hears 
Incessant  prayers  for  thee  and  for  myself. 
And  wing  my  soul  to  meet  with  thine  in  bliss. 
For  in  that  tnougfat  I  find  a  sudden  hope, 
As  if  inspir'd,  springs  in  my  breast,  and  tells  me 
That  thy  repenting  frailty  is  forgiv'n,* 
And  wc  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 

Pho.  ^Plucks  outtheArrow']  Then  all  is  done 
—'twas  the  last  jpang-^U^n^th — 

I'vegiven  up  thee,  and  the  world  now  is — nothing. 

[pits, 

Eum.  O  Pbocyas!  Phocyis! 
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A)as\  ^e  bear?  Bot  now^  nor  sees  ray  sorrows ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  for  thee,  thou  gallant  youth ! 
As  for  a  son — so  let  me  call  thee  now.  , 
A  much- wronged  friend,  and  an  unhappy  hero  1 


A  fruitless  seal,  yet  all  I  now  can  show: 
Tears  vamly  flow  for  errors  leamM  too  late, 
When  timely  caution  should  prevent  our  fate. 


COMEDY. 


HYPOCRITE. 

BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE. 

BUSY  BODY. 

PROVOKED  HUSBAND. 

SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT. 

JEALOUS  WIFE. 

DOUBLE  DEALER. 

WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FASHIONABLE  LOVER. 

WEST  INDIAN. 

RECRUITING  OFHCER. 

a\NDESTINE  MARIUAGE. 

PRIDE  SHALL 


GOOD  NATURED  MAN. 
SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 
EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 
CHAFrfiR  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 
NEW^  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 
CURE  FOR  THE  HEART -ACHE. 
A  SCHOOL  FOR  GROWN  CHILDREN. 
THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 
RIVALS. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
CONSCIOUS  LOVERS. 
HAVE  A  FALL. 


ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 


A  lATirs  or  Ireland,   and  for  some  time  one  ef  Uie  moat  auccesBfal  vrritera  Tor  ihc  stage.       He  was  probablj  bora 

tkatlke  year  1735,  haviag  been  appcinted  one  ^r  the  pages  of  Lord  ChealerGeld,    \rhen   ho   was    Lord    Lieutenant   of 

i*^»»i,  in  1746.     He  was  once  an  officer  of  marines,  but   left  the  service  with  circumstances  which  do  not  reflect  credit 

•a  Ua  as  a  ntan.     These  circurastancea  not  attacking  the  repatation  of  his  writings,  oitr  readers  will  assist  ns  in  covur* 

isg  tbrm  with    tho  charitable  veil  of  oblivion;   and  wt  shall  atand  excused  in  itie  eyes  of  tlio  feeling  world    for   declin- 

■■f  te  coaclnd«  bia  Uiography. 


THE  HYPOCRITE, 


CuMXDT    by    Isaac  Bickcrslaff'.  ^  Acted   at   Drnrj   Lane  1768.      The    general  plot  of  this  comedy  is  borrowed  from 
tike  nrtufi  of  Moliire,  and  the  prbcipal  character  in  it,  ria.  that  of  Doctor  Cantwell,    is  a  close  copy  fium  that  great 


PKce  wm  first  written  *  (by  Cibber  I7t^)  coTeriA|  their  private  views  beneath  the  mask  of  puolic  seal  and  sanctitr* 
aclcd  the  part  of  the  great  serpent  of  oId»  first  tempting  to  sin,  and  then  betraying  to  punishment.  It  is  an  alteration  of 
fibber's  Nonjuror,  Scarcelv  any  thing  more  than  the  character  of  Mawworm  was  written  by  the  present  antbor,  who 
i«trotiiic«d  it  Tor  the  sake  of  Weston'a  comic  talents.  Few  plays  luve  had  the  advantage  of  better  acting,  and,  in  cun- 
***p»net,  few  had  a  greater  sbare^  of  sacceas.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  this  play,  that  while  it 
wrerely  latirises  hypocrisy,  fanatism  (as  inMawwurm),  and  outrageous  pretensions  to  sanctity.it  carefully  distingniahrs 
^ftwrrn  these  and  rational  piety.  The  play  met  with  great  success  in  tlie  representation,  taking  a  rim  of  eighteen 
nibts;  the  snbject  itself  being  ita  protection,  and  ita  enemies  not  daring  to  s^ow  any  more  at  that  time  than  a  few 
•■lies  of  silent  contempt.  The  conseqnence,  however,  was  what  the  author  foresaw;  that  is  to  say,  the'  stirring  un^  a 
Mfty  against  him,  who  would  scarcely  lufler  any  tiling  he  wrote  afterwards  to  meet  with  fair  play,  and  making  him 
lb«  constant  bott  of  Mist's  Journal,  and  all  the  Jacobite  faction.  Nor  do  we  think  it  by  any  meana  an  improbable  aiir- 
■W.  that  the  enmity  and  inveteracy  of  his  antagonist  Mr.  Vo}^o»  and  the  sot  of  wits  who  were  connected  with  him, 
ni|ht  have  their  original  foundation  traced  from  the  appearance  of  this  play. 


*'R  JOn\   LAMBERT. 
DOCTOR   CANTWBLt. 


DRAMATIS  PEUSONAE. 

COLONEL    LAWBERT.  I  SEYWARD.        I  OLD    LAIiY    LAMI'.ERT. 
DARNLEV.  I  MAWWORM.    |  YOING    LADY    LAMBERT. 

ScEKE.  —  London, 


CHARLOTTE. 
BETTY. 


ACT  L 
ScE?i£  t.^j  Hall  in  Sra  John  Lambert's 

House, 
^'"frr  Sir  John  L-\mbeiit  nnri  Colonel 

Lambert. 
'•W.  L  Pray  consider,  sir. 


Sir  J,  Sq  1  do,  jtir,  that  I  am  her  father, 
and  will  dispose  of  her  as  I  picasr. 

Col,  L,  I  do  not  dispute  your  authority,  sit  : 
hut  as  I  am  your  son  too,  I  tbinli  it  my  dul\ 
to  he  concerned  for  your  honour.  llaTo  not 
vou  rountenanrrd  his  addresses  to  my  lister? 
has  not  she   received    them? — Mr.    l/arnfev's 
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birtb  and  fortune  are  well  known  to  you ;  and 
I  dare  swear,  he  may  defy  the  world  to  lay 
a  blemish  on  his  character. 

Sir  J,  Why  then,  sir,  since  I  am  to  be  ca- 
techised, 1  must  tell  you  I  do  not  like  his 
character;  he  is  a  worla-serrer,  a  libertine, and 
has  no  more  religion  than  you  have. 

*  CoL  L.  Sir,  we  neither  of  us  think  it  pro- 
per to  make  a  boast  of  our  religion ;  but,  if 
you  please  to  inquire,  you  will  find  that  we 
go  to  church  as  orderly  as  the  rest  of  our 
neighbours. 

iSir  J,  Oh,  you  go  to  church !  you  go  to 
church ! — Wonderful !  wonderful !  to  bow,  and 
grin,  and  cough,  and  sleep:  a  fine  act  of  de- 
votion indeed. 

CoL  Z.  Well  but,  dear  sir — 

Sir  J,  Colonel,  you  are  an  AtheisL    ' 
Coi,  L,  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  none :  it  is  a 
chafacter  I  abhor;  and  next  to  that,   I   abhor 
the  character  of  an  enthusiast  ^) 

Sir  J,  Ob,  you  do  so;  an  enthusiast !—rthis 
is  the  fashionable  phrase,  the  bye-word,  the 
nick-name,  that  our  pleasure-loTing  generation 
give  to  those  few  who  have  a  sense  of  true 
fanctity. 

Co  J,  L.  Say,  canting,  sir. 

Sir  J,  I  tell  ^ou  what,  son,  as  I  have  told 
you  more  than  once,  you  will  draw  some  heavy 
|udgment  on  your  head  one  day  or  other.  '  ■ 

Col.  L.  So  says  the  charitable  doctor  Cant- 
well;  you  have  taken  him  into  your  house, 
and  in  return  he  gives  over  half  your  family 
to  the  devil. 

Sir  J.  Do  not  abuse  the  doctor,  colonel;  it 
is  not  the  way  to  my  favour.  I  know  you 
cannot  bear  him,  because  be  is  not  one  of 
your  mincing  preachers. — He  holds  up  the  glass 
to  your  enormities,  shows  you  to  yourselves 
in  your  genuine  colours. 

Col,  Li,  I  always  respect  piety  and  virtue, 
sir;  but  there  are  pretebders  to  religion,  as 
well  as  to  courage;  and  as  we  never  find  the 
truly  brave  to  be  such  as  make  much  noise 
about  their  valour;  so,  I  apprehend,  the  truly 
good  seldom  or  never  deal  much  in  grimace. 

Sir  J,  Very  well,  sir;  thisMs  very  well: 

CoL  L,  besides,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  by  what  authority  the  doctor  pretends 
to  exercise  the  clerical  function.  ^)  It  does  not 
appear  clearly  to  me  that  he  ever  was  in  orders. 

Sir  J.  That  is  no  business  of  yours,  sir.  — 
But,  I  am  better  informed.— However,  -he  has 
the  call  of  zeal. 

CoL  L,  Zeal! 

Sir  J,  Why,  colonel,  you  are  in  a  passion. 

CoL  Z.  I  own  I  cannot  see  with  temper, 
sir,  so  many  religious  mountebanks  impose  on 
the  unwary  multitude;  wretches,  who  make  a 
trade  of  religion,  and  show  an  uncommon 
concern  for  the  next  world,  only  to  raise  their 
fortunes  with  greater  security  in  this. 

Sir  J,  Colonel,  let  me  hear  no  more  ;  1  see 
you  arc  too  hardened  to   be   converted'  now: 


but  since  you  think  it  your  duty,  as  a  son,  to 
be  concerned  for  my  errors,  I  tfamk  it  as  much 
mine,  as  a  father,  to  be  concerned  for  yours. 
If  you  think  fit  to  amend  them,  so;  if  not, 
take  the  consequence. 

CoL  Z.  Well,  sir,  may  f  ask  you,  without 
offence,  if  the  i;^asons  you  have  given  me  are 
your  only  reasons  for  discountenancing  Mr. 
Damley^s  addresses  to  my  sister? 

Sir  J.  Are  they  not  flagrant?  would  you 
have  me  marry  my  daughter  to  a  Pagan? M 

CoL  L,  He  intends  this  morning  paying  bis 
respects  to  you,  in  hopes  to  obtain  your  final 
consent;  and  desired  me  to  be  present  at  a 
mediator  of  articles  between  you. 

Sir  J,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 

CoL  L.  That*s  kind  indeed,  sir.  * 

.  Sir  J,  May  be  not,  sir;  idt  I  will  not  be  at 
home  when  he  comes :  and  because  I  will  not 
tell  a  lie  for  the  matter,  Fll  go  out  this  moment. 

CoL  L,  Nay,  dear  sir— 

Sir  J.^  And,  do  you  hear — because  I  will 
not  deceive  him  either,  tell  him  I  would  not 
have  him  lose  his  time  in  fooling  after  your 
sister — In  snort,  I  have  another  man  in  my 
head  for  her.  ^  [Exit. 

CoL  Z.  Another  man!  It  would  be  worth 
one^s  while  to  know  him:  pray  heaven  this 
canting  hypocrite  has  not  got  some  beggarly- 
rascal  in  his  eye  ibr  her.  1  mUst  rid  the  bouse 
of  him  at  any  rate,  or  all  the  settlement  I  can 
hope  for  fro^  my  father  is  a  castle  in  the  air. 
— My  sister  may  be  ruined  too — here  she  comes. 
If  there, be  another  man  in  the  case,  she,  no 
doubt,  can  let  me  into  the  secret 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Sister,  good  morrow;  I  Want  to  speak  with  you. 
Char.  Pr^ythee  then,  dear  brother,  don*t  put 
on  that  wise,  politic  face,  as  if  your  regiment 
was  going  to  be  disbanded ,  or  sent  to  the 
Indi  


>}  A  rrllftion*  sect,  poMcising  nurli  Icm  of  the  cliarily 
of  chrialian*  than  »ny  other  of  the  numerou*  lUt  of 
thrpa  with  tvhich  the  \rorld  is  over-run  ;  their  prajcrt 
and  seiinoni,  oontrary  to  the  church  of  England,  are 
all  oi^cmpore.  Matvworm  show*  them  in  thrir  moat 
tcaloua*  Cantwfll  in  their  moat  unfavourable  light. 

«)  The  jpealer  part  of  the  praachera  aa  well  aa  audilora 
of  lliia  arri  are  lailora,  cobblert^  and  olbeia,  who  have 
had  a  euU  aa  ihcj  call  iU 


West  Indies,  and  you  obliged  to  follow  it 

CoL  Z.  Come,  come,  a  truce  with  your 
raillery :  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  serious, 
and  I  beg  you  would  be  so  in  your   answer. 

C^ar.  vVell,  then,  provided  it  is  not  upon 
the  subject  of  love,  I  will  be  so  —  but  mak« 
haste  too — for  I  have  not  had  my  tea  yet. 

CoL  L.  Why  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  upon  that 
subject 

Char,  Oh,  I  love  a  riddle  dearly — Come— 
let^s  hear  it 

CoL  JL.  Nay,  pshawl  if  you  will  be  serious, 
say  so. 

Char,  O  lard,  sir !  i  beg  your  pardon — there 
— there*s  my  whole  form  and  features,  totally 
disengaged  and  lifeless,  at  your  service;  now, 
put  tnem  in  what  posture  of  attention  you 
think  fit  [Leans  on  him  atvktvardlr. 

CoL  L,  Was  tnerc  ever  such  a  giddy  devil ! 
— Pr^)-thee,  stand  up.  I  have  been  talking  with 
my  father,  and  he  declares  positively  you  shall 
not  receive  any  further  addresses  from  Mr. 
Darnley. 

Cliur,  Are  you  serious? 

l)_The  iotoleration  of  the  Methodiftf a>  la  carried  to  aoch  a 
degroe,  that,  cTen  in  their  cermons/  thej  noat  clwri— 
I  ably  condemn  every  person  of  any  other  peraaaalon 
than  theira,  to  the  mott  horrible  of  all  the  burning  firea 
of  Tarlaruk*,  aud,  aa  ihey  alTect  a  very  aanctiCcd  waj 
of  living  themaelvcsy  all  pcraona  viailiug  '.hat  devil'a 
hol-houae  the  theatre,  playing  at  card*,  reading  novcla^ 
etc.,  mua^  meet  wiih  aom«  aItU  more  Ictiiblo  puniah- 
ment,  if  poaaible. 
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C6L  Ih  He  mkI  99  tins  minute^  and  with 
some  warmth. 

Char*  I  am  elad  011%  with  all  my  heart. 

CoL  JL  How!  glad! 

Char,  To  a  degree.  Do  you  think  a  man 
lias  any  moire  charms  for  me  for  my  father*s 
liking  Dim  ?  no,  sir,  if  Mr.  Darnley  can  make 
bis  irray  to  me  now,  he  is  obliged  to  me,  and 
to  roe  only.  Besides,  now  it  may  have  the 
&ce  of  an  amour  indeed,  now  one  has  some- 
tkiag  to  struggle  for;  there*s  difficulty,  there^s 
danger,  there^s  the  dear  spirit  of  contradiction 
in  it  too — Oh!  I  like  it  mightily. 

CoL  JL.  I  am  glad  this  does  not  make  yon 
think  the  worse  of  Damley~hut  my  father*s 
consent  might  have  clapped  a  pair  of  horses 
more  to  your  coach  pernapSi  and  the  want  of 
it  may  pinch  your  fortune. 

Char,  Bum  fortune;  am  not  I  a  fine  woman? 
and  have  not  I  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my 
own  hands? 

CoL  L,  Yes,  sister;  but  with  all  your  charms, 
Tou  have  bad  them  in  your  hands  almost  these 
lour  years. 

Char,  Pshaw!  and  haTe  not  I  had  the  full 
swing  of  my  own  airs  and -humours  these  four 
Tears  ?  but  if  I  humour  ray  father,  I  warrant 
Ae*U  make  it  three  or  four  thousand  more, 
with  some  unlicked  lout — a  comfortable  equi- 
valent, truly!  -No,  no;  let  him  light  his  pipe 
with  nis  consent,  if  h^  please.  Wilful  against 
wise  for  a  wager. 

CcL  L,  But  pray,  sister,  has  my  father  ever 
proposed  any  other  man  to  you? 

Char,  Another  man!  let  me  know  why  you 
ask,  and  TU  tell  you. 

CgL  L,  ^Vhy,  the  last  words  he  said  to  me 
were,  that  h  e  had  another  man  in  his  head  for  you. 

Char,  And  who  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ?  tell  me, 
dear  brother. 

CoL  JL  Why,  you  donU  so  much  as  seem 
sarprtsed. 

Char,  No ;  but  Pm  impatient,  and  thatV  as  well. 

CoL  L,  Why  how  now,  sister? 

Char,  Why  sure,  brother,  you  know  Tery 
Gttlc  of  female  happiness,  if  you  suppose  the 
surprise  of  a  new  lover  ought  to  shock  a  woman 
of  my  temper —  donH  you  know  that  I  am  a 
coquette  ? 

CoL  L^  If  you  are,  you  are  the  first  that 
crer  was  sincere  enougn  to-  own  her  being  so. 

Char,  To  a  lover,  1  grant  you;  but  not  to. 
tou;  1  make  no  more  of  you  than  a  sister:  i 
can  say  any  thing  to  you. 

CoL  L,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased, 
if  )ou  had  not  owned  it  to  me— it^s  a  hateful 
character. 

Char,  Ay,  it*s  no  matter  for  that,  it*s  vio- 
lently pleasant,  and  thefe^s  no  law  against  it, 
that  I  Know  oH 

CoL  L,  Darnley*s  like  to  have  a  hopeful  time 
with  you. 

Char,  Well,  but  donH  yon  really  know  who 
it  is  my  father  intends  me? 

CoL  L,  Not  I,  really;  but  I  imagined  you 
might,  and  therefore  thought  to  advise  with 
TOU  about  it 

Char,  Nay,  he  has  not  opened  his  lips  to 
me  yet — are  you  sure  he  is  gone  out? 

(foL  L,  You  are  very  impatient  to  know, 
VKthinks;  what,  have  you  to  do  to  concern 
Toiinelf  about  any  man  but  Darnley? 


* 

Cttar,  O  lud!»)  O  lud!  nr'ythee,  brother, 
donU  be  so  wise;  if  you  haa  an  empty  bouse 
to  let,  would  you  be  displeased  to  bear  there 
were  two  people  about  it?  besides,  to  be  a 
little  serious,  Darnley  has  a  tincture  of  jealousy 
in  his  temper,  wbicn  nothing  but  a  suostantial 
rival  can  cure. 

CoL  L,  Oh,  your  servant,  madam !  now  you 
talk  reason,  i  am  glad  you  are  concerned 
enough  for  Darnley *s  faults,  to  think  them  worth 
your  mending;  ha!  ha! 

Char,  Concerned!  why,  did  I  say  that?-— 
look  you,  ril  deny  it  all  to  him — well,  if  ever 
Fm  serious  with  aim  again — 

CoL  L,  Here  he  comes;  be  as  merry  with 
him  as  you  please. 

Enter  Daenlkt. 

Darn,  My  dear  colonel,  your  servant. 

CoL  X.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  sooner; 
for  in  the  humour  my  father  lefl  me,  Uwould 
not  have  be^n  a  proper  time  for  you  to  have 
pressed  your  affair— -I  touched  uponU — but — 
ril  tell  you  more  presently ;  in  the  mean  time 
lose  no  ground  with  my  sister. 

Darn,  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged 
to  your  friendship,  let  my  success  be  what  it 
win — Madam — ^your  most  obedient — what  have 
you  got  there,  pray? 

Char,   \_Recuiing'^  *)   ^'Her  lively   looks   a 

sprightly  mind  disclose; 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixM  as  those — ^ 

Darn,  Pray,  madam,  what  is^t? 

Char,  *' Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles 

extends — * 

Darn,  Nay,  I  will  s^e. 

Char,  "Of  I  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.^ 

CoL  L,  Have  a  care:  she  has  dipped  into 
her  own  character,  and  she*ll  never  forgive 
you,  if  you  donU  let  her  go  through  with  it 

Darn,  1  beg  your  pardon,  madam. 

Ch€W,  ^  Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers 

strike,  [Urn — um — 

And   like  the   sun  th*ey  shine   on    all    alike.^ 

Darn.  That  is  something  like  indeed. 

CoL  L,  You  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  all. 

Darn,  All  what?  pray  what  do  you  mean? 

CoL  L,  Have  a  litUe  patience:  1*11  tell  you 
immediately. 

Char,  "  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face — and  youMI  forget  them  alL 
Is  not  that  natural,  Mr.  Darnley  r 

Dttrn,  For  a  woman  to  expect,  it  is  indeed. 

Char,  And  can  you  blame  her,  when  *tis  at 
the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  poor  man*s  pas- 
sion and  her  power? 

Darn,  So  that  you  think  the  ^atest  com- 
pliment a  lover  can  make  his  mistress,  is  ■  to 
give  up  his  reason  to  her. 

Char,  Certainly;  for  what  have  your  lordly 
sex  to  boast  of  but  your  understanding,  and 
till  thaOs   enUrely  surrendered  to   her   discre- 

1)  This  word  Imd  if  •  comipUon  of  Lord !  we  fiad  mch 
in  all  laagaa|e«,  tvhere  people  think  to  cheal  the  deWl 
by  •ubtiitaling  a  word  aomrthijig  aimilar  lo  the  oaUi 
in  its  origiaal  form,  and  believe,  if  they  do  not  swear 
in  the  exact  word,  that  the  sin  is  entirely  atoned  fur. 
There  arc  many  other  examples  of  this  sort  in  En- 
glish, where  the  most  abominable  ualhs  are  softened 
down  into  a  pretlr  little  word,  which  seems  to  fit  many  a 
pretty  little  mottlh,  if  we  may  jadgc  from  the  freqneacy 
of  their  application  by  the  female  sex,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  arc  totallyignorsutof  their  meaning. 

s;  Pope*"  ^ape  pf  the  L0ck,  Canto  II.  v.  S. 
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tloii,  while  the  least  scntimeDt  holds  out  against 
her,  a  woman  must  be  downright  vain  id  think 
licr  conquest  completed  ! 

Darn,  There  wc  dlfTer,  madam ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  hut  the  most  excessive  vanity 
could  value  or  desire  such  a  conquest. 

Ctiar.  Oh,  d'ye  hear  him,  brother?  the  crea- 
ture reasons  with  me;  nay,  has  the  effrontery 
to  think  me  in  the  wrong  too!  O  lud!  he*d 
make  a  horrid  tyrant — positively  I  won't  have  him. 

Darn.  Well,  my  comfort  is,  no  other  man 
will  easily  know  whether  you'll  have  him  or  not. 

Char,  Am  1  not.  a  vain,  silly  creature,  Mr. 
Darnley  ? 

Darn,  A  little  bordering  upon  the  baby,  I 
must  own. 

Char.  Laud!^)  how  can  you  love  a  body 
so  then?  but  I  don't  think  you  love  me  though 
— do  you? 

Darn.  Yes,  faith,  1  do;  and  so  shamefully, 
that  I'm  in  hopes  you  doubt  it. 

Char.  Poor  man !  he'd  fain  bring  me  to  reason. 

Darn.  1  would  indeed. — Nay,  were  it  but 
possible  to  make  you  serious  only  when  you 
should  be  so,  I  should  think  you  the  most 
amiable — 

Char.  O  lud!  he's  civil— 

Darn.  Come,  come,  you  have  good  sense; 
use  me  but  with  that,  and  make  me  what 
you   please. 

Char,  Laud!  I  don't  desire  to  make  any 
thing  of  you,  not  I. 

Darn.  Come  then,  be  generous,  and  swear 
at  least  youll  never  marry  another. 

Char.  Ah,  laud !  now  you  have  spoiled  all 
again: — besides,  how  can  I  be  sure  of  that, 
before  I  have  seen  this  other  man  my  brother 
spoke  to  me  of? 

Darn.  What  riddle's  this? 

Col.  L.  I  told  you,  you  did  not  know  all. 
To,  be  serious,  my  father  went  out   but   now. 


his  reproaches  have  that  greatness   of  soul  — 
the  confusion  they  give  is  insupportable. — 

Enter  Bitty. 

Betty,  is  the  tea  ready? 

Bet.  Yes,  madam. 

Char.  Mr.  Damley,  your  servant. 

XExU  Charl.  and  Betty. 

Col.  L.  So;  you  have  made  a  fine  piece  of 
work  on't,  indeed! 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  pardon  me  if  I  speak  a 
little  freely;  I  own  the  levity  of  her  behaviour, 
at  this  time,  gives  me  harder  thoughts  than  I 
once  believed  it  possible  to  have  of  her. 

Col.  L.  Indeed,  my  friend ,  you  mistake  her. 

Darn.  Nay,  nay;  had  she  any  real  concrra 
for  me,  the  apprehensions  of  a  man's  addres- 
ses, whom  yet  she  never  saw,  mnst  have 
alarmed  her  to  some  degree  of  seriousness. 

CoL  L,  Not  at  all ;  for  let  this  man  be  whom 
he  will,  I  take  her  levity  as  a  proof  of  her 
resolution  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

Dcwn,  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  not  as  well 
suspect,  that  this  artful  delay  of  her  good  na- 
ture to  me  now,  is  meant  as  a  prorisiotial 
defence  against  my  reproaches,  in  case,  when 
she  has  seen  this  man,  she  should  think  it 
convenient  to  prefer  him. 

Col.  L.  No,  no ;  she's  giddy,  but  not  capable 
of  so  studied  a  falsehood. 

Darn.  But  still,  what  could  she  mean  by 
going  away  so  abruptly? 

Col.  L,  You  grew  too  grave  for  her. 

Darn.  Why,  who  could  bear  such  trifling? 

CoL  L.  You  should  have  laughed  at  her. 

Darn.  I  can't  love  at  that  easy  rale. 

Col.  L.  No — if  you  could,  the  uneasiness 
would  lie  on  her  side. 

Darn.  Do  you  then  really  think  she  has 
any  thing  in  her  heart  for  me? 

Col.  L.  Ay,  marry,  *)  sir — ah !  if  you  could 


another  man  in  his  head  for  her. 

Darn.  Another  man!  who?  what  is  he?  did 
not  he  name  him  ? 

Col.  X.  No;  nor  has  he  yet  spoke   of  him 
to  my  sisler. . 

Darn.  This  is   unaccountable!  —  what    can 
have  given  him  this  sudden  turn? 

Col.L.  Some  whim  our  conscientious  doctor 
has  put  in  his  head,  I'll  lay  my  life. 

Darn,  lie !    he  can't  be  such   a   villain ;   he 
professes  a  friendship  for  me. 

Col.  L.  So  much  the  worse. 

Darn.  But  on  what  pretence,  what  grounds, 
'  what  reason,    what  interest,  can    he  have  to 
oppose  me? 

CoU  L,  Arc  you  really  now  as  unconcerned 
as  you  seem  to  be  ? 

Char.  You  are  a  strange  dunce,  brother — 
you  know  no  more  of  love  than  I  da  of  a 
regiment — You  shall  see  now  how  111  comfort 
him— ^Poor  Darnley,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
•  D^arn.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  good  humour, 
madam,  when  you  have  so  substantial  an  op- 
portunity to  make  me  uneasy  for  life. 

Ch€ir,  Olud!  how sentimentious  he  is!  well, 

i)  Lord* 


if  my  father  don't  stand  in  the  way,   we   are 
well  enough. 

Darn.  What  says  my  lady  ?  you  don't  think 
she's  against  us? 

Col.  L.  I  dare  say  she  is  not  '  She's  of  so 
soft,  so  sweet  a  disposition — 

Darn.  Pr'ythee,  bow  came  so  fine  a  woman 
to  marry  your  father,  ynih  such  a  vast  ine- 
quality of  years  ? 

Col.  L.  vVant  of  fortune,  Frank:  she  was 
poor  and  beautiful — he,  rich  and  amorous — 
she  made  him  happy,  and  he  i^er — 

Darn,  A  lady — 

Col.  L.  And  a  jointure — now  she*s  the  only 
one  in  the  family  that  has  power  with  our 
precise  doctor;  and,  I  dare  engage,  shell  use 
it  with  him  to  persuade  my  father  from  any 
thing  that  is  against  your  interest..  By  the 
way,  you  must  know  I  have  some  shrewd 
suspicion  that  this  sanctified  rogue  is  in  love 
with  her. 

Darn,  In  love! 

Col.  L.  You  shall  judge  by  the  symptoms — 
but  bush!  —  here  he  comes  with  my  grand- 
mother— step  this  way,  and  ni  tell  you. 

[Exeunt. 

i)  Bj  Ihe  Tirf in  Marj. 


SCSHI  1.3 

Enter  Doctor  Cantwal,  Old  Ladt  Law> 
BSHT,   and  Sbtward. 

/>A  C  CbaHeSi  step  up  into  my  study  > 
bring  down  a  dosen  more  of  those  manuals 
of  devotion,  vith  the  last  bymvs  I  composed; 
and,  when  be  calls,  give  them  to  M.  Maw- 
worm ;  and,  do  you  hear,  if  any  one  inquires 
lor  me,  say  I  am  gone  to  Newgate*),  and 
the   Marshalsea ') ,    to   distribute   alms. 

[^JSxii  Sejropard. 

Old  Ladj  L.  Well  but,  worthy  doctor, 
why  will  you  go  the  prisons  yourseff— cannot 
you  send  the  money  ?  —  ugly  distempers 
are  often  catched  there — have  a  care  of  vouf 
kealtlr;  lei  us  keep  one  good  roan,  at  feast* 
amongst  us, 

Dr,  .C,  Alas,  madam,  I  am  not  a  good 
man;  I  am  a  guilty,  wicked  sinner,  fuU  of 
iniquity;  tbe  greater  villain  that  ever  breathed ; 
every  mstant  of  my  .life  is  clouded  with  stains ; 
it  is  oae  continued  series  of  crimes  and  defile- 
ments; you  do  not  know  what  I  am  capa- 
ble of;  you  indeed  take  me  for  a  good  m^n; 
but  the  truth  is ,  I  am  a  worthless  creature. 

Old  Ladjr  Z.    Have  you   then   stumbled? 
^ !  if  it  be    bo,  who  shall    walk .  upright  ? 
what  horrid  crime  have  you  been  hurriea  in- 
to, that  calls  for  this  severe  self-accrimination  ? 
Dr,  C.  None,  madam,,'  that  perhaps  huma- 
wy  inay  call  very  enormous;   yet  am  I  sure, 
^t  my  thoughts  never  stray  a  moment  from 
<]^estial  contemplations?    do  they  not  SQme- 
^nb,  before  I  am   aware,    turn  to  things  of 
*^»  earth  ?  am  I  pot   often  hasty ,  and  sur- 
Pf*sed  into  ^vrath?  nay,  the  instance  is  recent; 
for  last  night,  being  snarled   at  and   bit   by 
Mijuy,  jour  daugfater-in-law*s  lap-dog,  I  am 
conscious   1  ^  struck  the  little  beast  wiUi  a  de- 
gree of  passion,  for  which  I  have  never  been 
aUe  to  forgive  myself  since. 

Old  Laajr  tf  Oh !  worthy ,  hurable  soul ! 
this  is  a  slight  offence,  which  your  suffering 
and  mortifications  may  well  atonf;  for. 

Dr.  C.  No,  madam,  no;  I  want  to  suffer; 
\  ought  to  be 'mortified;  and  I  am  obli|^ 
BOW  to  tell  yon,  that,  for  my  souPs  sake,  I 
must  quit  your  good  son^s  family;  I  am  pam- 
pered too  much  here,  live  too  much  at  my  ease. 
Old,  Lady  Z.  Good  doctor! 
Dr.  C  Alas,  madam!  it  is  not  you  that 
dbould  shed  tears;  it  is  I  ought  to  weep;  you 
art  a  pure  woman. 

Old  Ladpr  L.  I  pure !  ivho ,  I  ?  no ,  no ; 
sinful ,  sinful — but  oo  not  talk  of  quitting  our 
^mily;  wh^t  wiU  become  of  us— -for  friendship 
— SoK  chaEtty — 

Dr,  C  Enough;  say  no  more,  madam;  I 
sniMnit;  while  I  can  ao  good,   it  \%  my  duty. 

Enier  Colonel  Lambert  and  Daenlbt. 

Cot  L,  Your  ladyship^s  most  humble  servant 
Old  i'Odr  L*  Grandson,  how  do  you? 
Ham,  Good  d^r  to  you,  doctor! 
Dr,  C.  Mr.  Damley,  I  am  your  most  humble 
•errant;  I  hope  you   and    the  good    colonel 

1)  Loadon  being  formcrlj    encompaticd  bj   a  waU  •   bad 
galM  rvscnbliDg  A«  one  at  Temple-Bar;  betidea  their 
«M  aa  •  Poatem*   tbey   were  employed    as    placea  of 
^;  beaoe  the  priaonaof  N«w^a/«,  Lud^a/r«  etc. 
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will  stay  and  join  in  the  private  duties  of  the 
family. 

Old  Ladjr  L,  No,  doctor,  no;  it  Is  too 
early;  the  sun  has  not  risen  upon  them;  but, 
I  doubt  not,  the  day  will  come. 

Dr,  C,  I  warrant,  they  would  go  to  a  play 


now: 


I 


0  TW  Ifanbabm   U  •  jail   of  great  anliimtj,   aitaated 
81.  Gearge'a  cbarob  in    tbe  fioi«ii|h  of  SontK- 


Old  Ladr  JL  Would  they— I  im  afraid 
they  would. 

barn.  Wh^ ,  I  hope  it  is  no  sin,  madam; 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  f  have  seen  your  lady* 
ship  ^t  a  play. 

Old  Lady  L  Me,  sir!  see  me  at  a  play! 
you  may  have  seen  the  prince  of  darkness, 
or  some  of  his  imps,  in  my  likeness^  perhaps^— ^ 

Darn,  Well  but,  madam — 

Old  Ladjr  L  Mr.  Damley,  ^  you  think  I 
would  commit  murder? 

Dr,  C,  No,  sir,  no;  these  are 'not  the 
plants  usually  to  be  met  with  in  that  rank 
soil;  the  seeds  of  wickedness  indeed  sprout 
up  every  where  too  fast;  but  a  playhouse  is 
the  devil's  hol-bed—  ^   ^ 

Col.  L,  And  yet,  doctor,  I  have  known 
some  of  the  leaders  of  your  tribe ,  as  *icrupu- 
lous  as  they  are,  who  nave  h^^n  willing  to 
gather  fi^it  there  for  the  use  of  the  brethem 
— as  in  case  of  a  benefit — 

Dt,  C  The  charity  covereth  the  sin:  and 
it  may  be  lawful  to  turn  the  wages  of  abo- 
mination to  the  comfort  of  the  righteous. 

Col,  L,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dr,  C,  Reprobate!  reprobate! 

Col,  L,  VVhat  is  that  you  mutter,  sirrah? 

Old,  Lady  L    Oh  heavens! 

Dam,  Let  him  go,  colonel. 

Col,  L,   A  canting  hypocrite! 

Dr,  C,  Very  well,  sir;  your  faUier  shall 
know  my  treatment  \Ilxit, 

Old,  Lady  4a,  Let  me  run  out  of  the  house; 
I  shall  have  it  fall  upon  my  head,  if  I  stay 
among  such  wicked  wretches.  O  grandson  1 
grandson!  -     \Exit 

Dturn,  Was  there  ever  such  an  insolent  rascal ! 

Col,  L,^  The^  dog  will  one  day  provoke  me 
to  beat  his  brains  out. 

Darn,   But.  what  the  devil  is  he? 'whence    . 
comes   he? — what   is  his   original? — how  has 
he  so  ingratiated  himself  vrkn  your  father,  as 
to  get  footing  in  the  house? 

Coh  L,  On,  sir,  he  is  here  in  quality  of 
chaplain ;  he  was  first  introduced  by  the  good 
old  lady  that's  just  gone  out  You  know,  she  • 
has  been  a  long  time  a  frequenter  of  our  mo- 
dem conventicles,  where  is  seems  she  gotacr 
quainted  with  this  sanctified  pastor.  m%  dis- 
aples  believe  him  a  saint;  and  mv  poor  fa* 
ther,  who  has  been  for  some  time  tainted 
with  their  pemicious  principles,  has  been  led 
into  the  same  snare. 

Darn,  Hah!  here's  your  sister  agaiiu 

Re^enier  Charlotte  oik^Doctor  Caktwux. 

Char.  Yonll  find,  sir,  I  will  not  be  used 
thus;  nor  shall  your  credit  with  my  father 
protect  your  insolence  to  me. 

Col,  L.  What's  the  matter? 

Char.  Nothing;  pray  be  quiet. — ^I  don*t  want 
you — ^stand  out  of  the  way — ^how  durst  you 
bolt  with^  such  authority  into  my  chamoer, 
without  giving  me  notice? 

Dam.  Confusion  I 
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CoL  L,  Uokl— ifmy  father  wonU  resent  this, 
*tu  then  time  enough  for  me  to  do  it. 

Dr,  C,  Compose  yourself,  madam ;  I  came 
by  your  father's  desire ,  who ,  being  informed 
that  you  were  entertaining  Mr.  Darnley,  grew 
impatient,  and  gave  his  positive  commands 
that  you  attend  him  instantly,  or  be  himself, 
he  says ,  -will  fetch  you.. 

Darn.   Ay ,  now  the  storm  is  rising. 


ing  sternly  at  Darmley^  takes  Charlotte  an*- 
derhtsarm,  and  carries  her  o//.  [^ExeunL 


Dr.  C\  So,  for  what  I  have  done,,  madam, 
I  had  his  authority,  and  shall  leave  him  to 
answer  you. 

Cliar.  Tis  false,  fie  gave  you  no  autho- 
rity to  insult  'me ;  or,  if  he  had,  did  you  sup- 
pose I  would  bear  it  from  you?  VVhat  is  it 
you  presume  upon?  your  function?  does  that 
exempt  you  from  tbe  manners  of  a  gentleman  ? 

Dr,  C.  Shall  1  have  an  answer  to  your  fa- 
ther, lady? 

Char,   ril  send  him  none  by  you. 

Dr,  C,   I  shall  inform  him  so.  [Exit, 

Char,   A  saucy  puppy! 

Col.  L.  Pray,  sitter,  what  has  the  fellow 
done  to  you? 

Char.  Nothing. 

Darn,   I  beg  you  would  tell  us,  madam. 

Char,  Nay ,  no  great  matter —  but '  I  was 
sitting  carelessly  in  my  dressing-room — a — a 
fastening  my  garter,  and  this  impudent  cur 
comes  bounce  m  upon  me — 

Darn,   The  i^gue  must  be  corrected. 

Col,  L,  Yet,  *egad,  I  cannot  help  laughing 
at  the  accident;  what  a  ridiculous  figure  she 
must  make — ha!  ha! 

Char,  Hah !  you^re  as  impndent  as  he,  I  thinL 

Darn,  Now,  dear  Tom,  speak  to  her  be- 
fore she  goes. 

Char.    VVhat  does  he  say,  brother? 

CoL  L,   Why,  he  wants  to  have  m'e  speak 
to  you ;  and  1  would  have  him  do  it  himself. 
'    Char,   Ay,  come,  do,  Darnley;    I  am  in  a 
good  humour  now. 

Darn,  Oh«  Charlotte!  my  heart  is  bursting — 

Char.    Well,  well;  oUt  with  it  then. 

Darn,  Your  lather  now ,  I  sec ,  is  bent  on 
parting  us — nay,  what's  worse  perhaps,  will 
give  you  to  another — I  cannot  spealc — ima- 
gine what  I  want  from  you. — 

Char.  \\^cll — O  lud ! .  one  looks  so  silly 
though  when  one  is  so  serious — O  deai^ — in 
short,  I  cannot  get  it  out 

Col.  L.   I  warrant  you ;  try  again. 

Char.  O  lud — well— if  one  must  be  teased, 
then — why,  he  must  hope,  I  think. 

Darn.  Is*t  possible! — thus — 

CoU  L,  Biu — not  a  sylbble ;  she  has  done 
very  well.  I  bar  all  heroics;  if  you  press  it 
too  far,  rU  hold  i)  six  to  four  she's  oif  again 
in  a  moment. 

Dtirn,   Fm  silenced. 

Char,  Now  am  I  on  tiptoe^)  to  know  what 
dd  fellow  my  father  has  found    out  for  me. 

Darn,  Fd  ^ve  something  to  know  him. 

Char,  He's  in  a  terrible  fuss  at  your  being 
bere,  I  find. 

Col,  L.  'Sdeath!')  here  be  comes. 

Char,   Now  we  are  all  in  a  fine  pickle. 
Enter  Sir  John  Lambert  hastily ;  and,  look- 


ACT  IL 

ScBWE  L   ^Anticfiamher  at  Sir  J.  LambektV 

Enter  Seyward,  witli  a  writing  in  his  hand, 

Sey.  'Tis  so — I  have,  long  suspected  where 
his  7.eal  would  end,  in  the  making  of  his  pri^ 
vate  fortune.  But  then ,  to  found  it  on  the 
ruin  of  his  patron's  children ! — -1  shudder  at 
the  villany !  What  desperation  may  a  son 
be  driven  to.  so  barbarously  disinherited! — 
Besides,  his  daughter,  fair  Charlotte,  too,  is 
wronged;  wronged  in  the  tenderest point :  for 
so  extravagant  is  this  settlement,  that  it  leaves 
her  not  a  shilling,  unless  she  marries  with 
the  doctor's  consent:  which, is  intended,  by 
what  I  have  heard,  as  an  expedient  to  ohiige 
her  to  marry  the  doctor  himsttlf.  Now,  'twere 
but  an  honest  part  to  let  ChaHotte  know  the 
snare  that's  laid  for  her.  This  deed's  not  signed, 
and  may  be  yet  prevented.  It  shall  be  so. 


l)  Hvldf  Hjt  or  bet  ■  trager  are  ftynonjuoiu. 

«}  To  be  in  freat  experUUcn. 

i)  6oa*t  4eaUi;  metninf  "by  the  deelb  of  Chrut!" 


Enter  Sir  John  Lambert,  Lady  Lambert, 
and  Charlotte* 

Sir.  J,  Oh !  Sey  ward ,  your  uncle  wants 
yom  to  transcribe  some  hymns. 

Sry,   Sir,  FII  wait  on  him.  [Exit, 

Char,   A  pretty,  well-bred  fellow,  that 

Sir  ,L  Ay ,  ay ;  but  he  has  better  qutiities 
than  his  good  breeding. 

Char.   He's  always  clean  toa. 

Sir  J.  I  wonder,  daughter,  when  Tou  wiU 
take  notice  of  a  man's  real  merit  Humph — 
well  bred  and  clean,  forsooth.  W^ould  not 
one  think  now  she  was  describing  a  coxcomb?' 
When  do  you  hear  my  wife  talk  at  this  ra**? 
and  yet  she  is  as  young  as  your  fantastical 
lady&nip. 

Lady  L.  Charlotte  is  of  a  cheerful  temper, 
my  dear;  hut  I  know  you  don't  think  she 
wants  discretion. 

Sir  J,  I  shall  try  that  presently;  and  you, 
my  dear,  shall  judge  between  us.  In  short, 
daughter,  your  course  of  life  is  but  one  con- 
tinued round  of  playing  the  fool  to  nd  pur- 
pose; and  therefore  I  am  resolved  to  mat^ 
you  think  seriously,  and  marry. 

Char.  That  I  shall  do  before  I  marry,  sir, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Sir  J.  L'm— That  I  am  not  so  sure  of;  l^* 
you  may  depend  upon  my  having  thought 
seriously,  and  that's  as  well;  for  the  person 
I  intend  you  is ,  of  all  ihe  world ,  the  only 
Man  who  can  make  you  truly  happy* 

Char.  And ,  of  all  the  worid,  sir,  that's  the 
only  man  Fll  positively  m«rry. 

Lady  L,  You  have  great  courage,  ^^''jj**^' 
if  I  had  such  a  game  to  play ,  I  should  be 
frightened  out  of  my  wits.  |. 

Char,  Lord!  madam,  he'll  make  noting  o« 
it,  depend  upon  it  [Aside* 

Sir  J,  Mind  what  I  say  to  tou.  This  won- 
derful man ,  I  say — first ,  in  his  public  cha- 
racter, is  religious,  xcaloiu,  and  charitable 

Char,   Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  J,   In  Ills  private  character,  «ober. 

Char.  I  should  hate  a  sot. 

Sir  J,  Chaste.  , 

Char.  A  hem !  [Stifling  a  U^f^' 

Sir  J,  What  is  it  you  sneer  at,   madam 
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Yon  want  one  of  your  fin6  gentleman  rarkes, 
I  suppose,  that  are  snapping  at  every  woman 
they  meet  with. 

Char,  No,  no,  sir:  I  am  Tery  well  satis- 
fied.— I — I  shQuld  not  care  for  such  a  sort  of 
a  man,  no  more  than  1  should  for  one  that 
erery  woman  -wbs  ready  to  snap  at. 

Sir  J*  No,  yoaUl  be  secure  fromfealousy; 
be  has  exp«rience,  ri|»ena$s  of  years — he  is  al~ 
mast  Ibrty-nioc.     Your  s^i  Tanity   will  have 

00  chaitns  for  him. 

CTiOr.  But  all  this  while,  sic,  I  don^t  fmd 
that  he  has  charms  for  our  sex^s  Tanity.  How 
does  he  look?'  Is  be  tail,  well  madef  Does 
be  6rtS5y  sing,  talk,  laugh,  and  dance  well? 
Has  he  good  hair,  good  teeth,  fine  ^fes? 
Does  he  aeep  a  chaise ,  eoacb ,  and  vis-a-vis  ? 
flbs  be  mx  prancing  ponies?  Does  be  wear  the 
p|jnca!s  uniform,  and  subscribe  toBrookes^s?  ^) 

Sir.  J.  Was  there  ever  so  profligate  a  crea- 
ture?   Wbat  will  this  age  come  to! 

Ladj  L.  Nay,  Charlotte,  here  I  must  be 
a^amsi  you.  Now  you  are  blind  indeed.  A 
wonian^s  happiness  has  little  to  do  with  the 
pleasure  her  husband  takes  in  his  own  person. 

Sir  J^  Right. 

h9df  L.  It  is  not  bow  he  looks  ^  but  how 
be  lovM ,  is  the  point. 

Sir  J,    Good  again. 

Lady  If  And  a  wife  is  much  mope  secure 
ikal  bas  charms  for  her  hosband,  than  when 
ibe  busband  has  only  cbaftns  for  ber. 

$vr  J,    A«il|iirabte !  go  on,  my  dear. 

hidj  It,  Do  you  think  a  woman  of  five* 
ail-tweoty  tnay  not  be  much  happier  with 
aff  honest  man  of  liAy,  than  the  finest  woman 
of  fifty  with  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  ? 

Sir  J,  Mark  thai  I 

Ohm',  Ay,  hut  when  two  five-and-twenties 
come  together — dear  papa,  you  must  allow 
they  have  a  chance  to  he  fidy  times  as  plea- 
ami  and  fireitcsome. 

Sir  J.  Frolicsome!  Why,  you  sensual  idiot, 
^lAat  have  frolics  to  do  with  solid  happiness  ? 

1  am  ashanted  of  you. — Go ,  you  tark  worse 
than  a  girl  at  a  hoarding-shool.— Frolicsome! 
as  if  marriage  was  nnfy  a  license  far  two 
people  to  play  the  fool  accarding  to  law. 
Metfainks,  niadani>  you  have  a  better  example 
of  happiness  helbre  your  face.  —  Here^s  one 
bas  ten  times  your  understanding,  and  she, 
you  find,  bas  made  a  difTrjreirt  cbotqe.' 

'  f^mr.  IjotA  ,  sir ,  bow  you  talk !  you  donH 
consider  people**  tempers.  I  don*t  say  my  la- 
dj  is  not  in  the  right;  but  then  you  know, 
papa,  sbe*s  a  prude,  and  I  am  a  doouette; 
^  becomes  her  character  very  well ,  I  don*t 
deny  it;  and  1  hope  you  see  every  thing!  do, 
is  as  consistent  with  mine.  — Your  wise  people 
may  talk  what  they  will,  but  His  constitution 
governs  us  all;  and  be  assured,  you  will  no 
■Mne  be  able  to  bring  me  to  endure  a  man 
of  forty-nine,  than  you  can  persuade  my  lady 
to  dance  in  church  to  the  organ. 

Sir  •/.  O  horrible !  My  poor  sister  has  ruined 
her:  leaving  her  fortune  in  her  own  bands, 
hastnmed  hep  brain.  In  short,  Charlotte,  your 
sentiments  of  life  are  shameful ,  and  I  am  re- 
solved upon  jour  instant  reformation:  there- 
lore,  as  an  earnest  of  your  obedience ,  I  shall 
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fifst  insist  that  you  never  see  young  Darnley 
mqre;  for,  in  one  word,  the. good  and  pious 
doctor  CantweU^s  the  man  1  have  decrecid  lor 
your  husband. 

Char.   Ho!  ho!  bo! 

Sir  J.  *Tis  very  well;  this  laugh  you  think 
becomes  you,  but  1  shall  spoil  your  mirth — 
no  more — give  me  a  serious  answer. 

Char.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir;  1  should  not 
have  smiled  indeed,  could  i  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  you  were  serious. 

Sir  J.   You*fl  find  me  so. 

Char.  Vta  sorry  for  it;  but  I  have  an  ob- 
jectioa  to  the  doctor-,  sir,  that  most  fathers 
think  a  substantial  one. 

Sir  J,  Name  it. 

Char,  Why,  sir,  we  know  nothing  of  bis 
fortune;  be*s  not  worth,  a  groat. 

Sir  J,  That*s  more  than  you  know,  ma- 
dam; I  am  able  to  give  him  a  better  estate 
than  I  am  afraid  yott*li  deserve. 

Ch€ir.  How^  sir? 
.  Sir  J»   I  have  told  you  what*s  my  will,  and 
shall  leave  you  to  think  onH. 

Enter  Seyward. 

Sey.  Sir,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  the  doctor 
desires  to  speak  with  you,  upon  business  of 
importanee. 

Sir  J.   Where  is  be? 

S«jf-  In  his  own  chamber,  sir. 

Sir  J,  I  will  come  to  him  immediately. — 
[Exit  Se/tvard.'] — Daughter,  1  am  called  - 
away,  ana  thereiore  have  only  tiihe  to  tell 
^on,  as  my  last  resolution,  doctor  Cantwell 
IS  your  busband,  qr  1  am  no  more  your  fa- 
ther. [Exit. 

Char.  O  madam!  I  am  at  my  wit^s  end; 
not  for  the  little  fortune  I  may  lose  in  disobey- 
ing my  father ,  but  it  startles  me  to  fiUd  what 
a  dangerous  influence  this  fellow  has  over  all 
bis  actions. 

Ladjr  L.   Ilere^s  your  brother. 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert. 

Col.  L.  Madam,  your  most  obedient — Well, 
sister,  is  the  secret  out?  Who  is  this  pretty 
fellow  my  father  bas  picked  up  ibr  your 

Char.    Even  our  agreeable  doctor. 

Col  L,    You  are  not  serious? 

Ladjc  L.  Ue^s  the  very  man,, I  can  assure 
you,  sir. 

Col.  L.  Confusion!  what  would  the  cormo- 
rant devour  the  whole  family?  Your  ]adysh^> 
knows  he  is  secretly  in  love  with  you  too. 

Ladj  L.  Fie,  fie,  coIoneL 

Col.  L.  I  ask  your  pardon ,  madam^,  if  I 
speak  too  freely  ;  but  t  am  sure ,  by  wbat  I 
have  seen,  your  ladyship  must  suspect  some- 
thing of  it. 

jAidj  L.  1  am  sorry  any  body  t\it  has 
seen  it;  but,  I  must  own,,  his  behaviour  to 
me  of  late,  both  in  private  and  before  com-' 
pany^  has  been  something  warmer  than  I 
thought  became  him. 

Col.  L.  How  are  tbese  opposites  to  be  re- 
conciled ?  Can  the  rascal  have  the  assurance 
to  think  both  points  are  to  be  carried? 

Char.  Truly,  one  would  not  suspect  the 
gentleman  to  be  so  termagant.. 

Col.  X.  Especk^Uv  while  he. pretends  to  be 
so  shocked  at  all  indecent  amours.     In  the 
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country  be  used  to  make  the  maids  lock  up 
the  turkey-cocks  every  Saturday  night,  for 
fear  they  should  gallant  the  hens  on  a  Sunday. 

Lady  Z.    Oh!  ridiculous! 

Col,  L,  Upon  my  USb,  madam,  my  sister 
told  me  so. 

Char,  I  tell  you  so,  impudent — 

Ladjr  L.  Fie,  Charlotte;  he  only  jests  with 
you.  ' 

Char,  How  can  you  he  such  a  monster,  to 
slay  playing  the  fool  here,  when  you  have 
more  reason  to  be  frightened  out  of  your 
wits?  You  don*t  know  perhaps,  that  my  fa- 
ther declares  he*ll  settle  a  fortune  upon  this 
fellow  too. 

Col,  L,  What  do  you  mean? 
.  Ladjr  L,  'Tis  too  true ;  'tis  not  three  mi- 
nutes since  he  said  so. 

Col,  L,  Nay  then,  Vs  time  indeed  his  eyes 
were  opened;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  ma- 
dam ,  His  only  in  your  power. 

Lady  L,  What  is't  you  propose? 

Col  L,  Why,  if  this  fellow,  which  Tm 
sure  of,  is  really  in  love  with  you,  give  him 
a  fair  opportunity  to  declare  it,  and  leave  jne 
to  make  my  advantage. 

Lady  L,  I  should  be  loth  to  do  a  wrong 
thine— 

Cnar,  Dear  madam ,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
the  world  to  expose  him  to  my  father. 

Lady  X.  ril  think  of  it 

Coh  L,  Pray  do,  madam;  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  must  leave  you- poor  Damley  stays 
for  me  at  the  Smyrna^)  and  will  sit  Upon 
thorns  till  I  bring  lum  an  account  of  his  new 
rival. 

Char,  Well,  well,  get  you  gone  then;  here 
is  my  grandmother.     [Exit  Colonel  Lambert, 

Enter  Old  Lady  Lambert. 

Lady  L,  This  is  kind ,  madam ;  I  hope 
your  ladyship's  come  to  dine  with  us. 

Old,  Lady  L,  No ;  donH  be  afraid :  only 
in  my  way  from  Tottenham-court^  I  just  called 
to  see  whether  any  dreadful  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  family  since  I  was  here  last. 

Lady  L*  Accident!  did  your  ladyship  say? 

Old  Lady  L,  I  shall  be  sorry,  daughter, 
but  not  surprised,  when  1  hear  it;  for  there 
are  goings  on  under  this  roof,  that  will  bring 
temporal  punishments  along  with  them. 

Lady  L,  Indeed,  madam,  you  astonish  me ! 

Old  Lady  L,  We*Jl  drop  the  subject;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  address  myself  to  you.  Miss 
Chanotte;  I  see  you  have  a  bit  of  lace  upon 
your  neck;  I  desire  to  know  what  you  wear 
It  for. 

Char,  Wear  it  for,  madam!  it's  the  fashion. 

Old  Lady  L,  In  short,  I  have  been  at  my 
linen  draper's  to-day,  and  have  bought  you 
some  thick  muslin,  which  I  desire  you  will 
make  handkerchiefs  of— for  i  must  tell  you 
that  slight  covering  is  indecent,  and  gives 
much  otTence. 

Lady  L,  Indecent,  did  your  ladyship  say? 

Old  Lady  L,  Yes,  daughter-in-law,  doctor 
Cantwell  complains  to  me  that  he  can*t  sit  at 
table ,  the  sight  of  her  bare  neck  disturbs  him 
$o\  and  he's  a  good  man,  and  knows  what 
indecency  is, 

Outr.  Tes^  indeed,  I  belieye  he  do«S|  better 
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than  any  one  in  this  house.  But  you  maj 
tell  the  doctor  from  me,  madam,  taat  be  is 
an  impudent  coxcomb^),  a  puppy,  and  de« 
serves  to  have  his  hopes  broke. 

Old  Lady  Z.  Fie,  Charlotte,  ^t  \  He  speaks 
but  for  your  good,  and  this  is  the  grateful 
return  you  make. 

Char,  Grateful  return,  madam! — how  can 
you  be  m  partial  |o  that  hypocrite? — The 
doctor  is  one  'of  those  who  start  at  a  feather. 
— Poor  good  man !  yet  he  has  his  vices  of 
the  graver  sortr-^ 

Old  Lady  L,  Come,  come;  I  wish  you 
vrould  follow  his  precept,  whese  practice  is 
conformable  to  what  heteaches.^Virtuousman! 
— Above  all  sensual  regards,  he  considers  the 
world  merely  as  a  collection  of  dirt  and  peb- 
ble-s(6«es. — flow  bas  he  weaned  me  irom 
temporal  connections!  My  heart  is  o9w  set 
upon  nothing  sublunary:  and,  I  thank  heaven, 
I  am  so  insensible  to  every  thing  in  this  vain 
world,  that  I  could  see  you,  my  son,  my 
daughters,  my  brothers,  my  grandcbiidrenf  au 
expire  before  me;  and  mind  it  no  more  than 
ihe  going  out  of  so  many  snuffs  of  candle. 

Char.  Upon  my  word,  mafiam,  it  is  a  very 
humane  disposition  you  have  been  able  to  ar* 
rive  at,  and  your  family  is  niuch  obliged  to 
the  doctor  for  his  instructions. 

Old  Lady  L,  W^cll,  child,  I  have  nothinc 
more  to  say  to  you  at  present;  heaven  mene 
you,  that's  all. 

Lady  L.  But  pray,  madam,  stay  and  dine 
with  us. 

Old  Lady  L,   No,  daughter^  I  have  said  it, 
and  you  know  I  never  tell  a  lie;   but  here's 
my  son,  if  youll  give  me  leave,  I'll  stay  and, 
speak  to  him. 

Lady  L*  Your  ladyship's  time  is  your  •wnt 

Char,  Ay,  here's  that  abominanle  doctor. 
«*»This  feUow  puts  me  beyond    my   patience. 

[Exeunt  Lady  L,  and  Char* 
Enter  Sia  John   Lambbrt  €md   DocvoR 

Caktwell. 

Sir  J,  Oh,  madam,  madam!  Fm  glad  you're 
here  to  join  me  in  solicitations  to  uie  doctor. 
— Here  is  my  mother,  friend,  my  mother;  a 
pious  woman ;  you  will  hear  her,  more  worthy 
to  advise  you  than  I  am. 

Dr.  C,  Alas!  the  dear  good  lady,  I  will 
kiss  her  bancK — but  what  s|dvice  can  she  give 
me  ?  The  riches  of  this  world ,  air ,  have  no 
charms  for  me ;  1  am  not  daztled  with  their 
fabe  glare;  and  was  I,  I  repeat  it,  to  accept 
of  the  trust  you  want  to  repose  in  me,  hea- 
ven knows,  it  would  only  be  lest  the  means 
should  fail  into  wicked  hands,  who  would 
not  lay  it  out  as  I  would  do,  for  the  glory 
of  heaven ,  and  the  good  of  my  neighbour. 

Old  Lady  L,  What's  the  matter,  son  ? 

Dr,C,  Nothing,  madam;  nothing. — ^Butyou 
were  witness  how.  the  worthy  colonel  treated 
me  this  morning — Not  that  I  speak  it  on  my 
own  account — for  to  be  reviled  is  my  portieo. 

Sir  J,  O  the  villain !  the  villain ! 

I)  Coxcomb  and  Tiiftpj,  >jrpp0llaUnn«  macK  mod  by  ^^ 
fair  sex ,  to  «t|tiiry  ihoir  dua^probatioa  of  a  geallo- 
man,  from  hi*  radenesa,  for  lUBtanco*  la  addroMiiiS 
ercrj  other  female  in  the  company  hnl  hdraelf,  and 
aach-like  aiademeaooora.  The  gentlemaa  Uuia  d***- 
ainato  Iha  affected  aad  OTer*dr«aied  of  Uieir  oxm  s«x« 
There  are  an  imraeaae  atimber  of  other  ttfrms  to  ex- 
preu  Ihti  idea;  the/  will  appow  la  tlio  ooarao  t»( 
dieae  shecta. 
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Dr,  C  Indeed)  1  did  not.ihiak  be  bad  so 
bard  a  natore. 

Old  La4j  JL  Ab!  jrour  cbarilable  beart 
knows  not  tbe  Hncour  tbal  is  in  bi«. —  His 
wicked  siattr  too.  bas  been  ber^  tbis  mo^ient, 
abusing  tbis  goM  man. 

Dr,  G,  O  sir/^s  plain;  *£is  plaan;  your 
wbole  £KniIy  Are  in  a  combinaliotf  against  ne 
— your  ton  and  daughter  bate  me:  Cney  tbink 
I  sland  between  ibem  aad  your  laTour:  and 
indeed  it  k  not  fit  I  sbould  do  so ;  for,  fallen 
as  tbey  are,  they  are  slill  your  children,  and 
1  an  alien y  an  iq^uder,  who  ought  in  oon- 
science  to  retire  and  beal  those  unhappy 
breaches. 

Old  Ladf  Z#  See;  if  the  good  man  does, 
not  wipe  bis  t-^t^  \ 

Dr,  C.  Oh  heavens!  the  tbought  of  ibeir 
'ingratitude  wounds  me  io  tbt  quidc — but  Til 
remove  this  eyesore— here,  Charieil 

Enter  Seyward. 

Sir  J,  For  goodness  sake*- 

Dr  C  Bring  me  that  writing,  1  gave  you 
to  Jay  up  tbis  inorning. 

Sir  y.  Make  ba^,  good  Chyles;  it  shall 
be  signed  this  moment  [Kxii  Sejfivard^ 

Dr,  C,  Not  for  tbe  .world,  sir  John — every 
minute  tends  to  corroborate  my  last  iotentiona 
--'I  must  not ;  win  not  take  it ,  with  the  cur- 
ses i:^  your  children. 

Sir  J,  But  consider,  doctor — shall  my  wick- 
ed son  t£ea  be.  heir  to  nty  lands,  before 
repoilanee  bas  entided  kim«  to  favour— No, 
let  Lira  depend  upon  you,  whom  he  has 
wronged;  perhaps,  in  time  he  may  reflect  on 
kii  ^thei-^s  justice,  atid  be  reconciled  to  your 
rewaided  virtues. — If  heaven  should  at  last  re> 
daim  biro,  in  you  I  know  be  still  would  find 
a  ibnd  forgiiving  father.  , 

Dr*  C  I  he  troagination  of  «o  blest  an  hour, 
so&ens  me  to  a  tenderness  I  cannot  suppoA! 

OH  l-ody  Z.  Oh!  the  dear  ffood  man. 
'    Sir  J.  VVitb  regard  to  my  dau^t^,   doc-r 
tor,  ynn  know  she  is  not  wronged  by  it;  be- 
cause ,   if  she  proves  not  obstioaA^ ,  she   may 
still  be  bappy« 

Old  Ltuij  JL  Yes,  but  tbe  perverse  wretch 
slidbts  tbe  blessing  you  propose  for  her. 

jDr.  C.  We  must  allow,  madam.,  female 
.mode^  a  time,  which  oflen  takes  tbe  like- 
ness ol  distress:  tbe  commands  of  your  good 
son  might  t«o  suddenly  surprise  her — Maids 
must  be  gently  dealt  with — and  might  1  humbly 
advise —    • 

Sir  J.  Any  thing  you  will:  you  shall  go- 
vern me  and  ber« 

Dr.  C*  Then,  sir,  abate  of  your  anlbority, 
and  let  tbe  matter  rest  awhile. 

Sir  J.  Suppose  we  were  to  get  my  wife  to 
w^  to  lier;  women 'will  often  bear,  £rom 
toeir  ovm  sex,  what  sometimes,  even  firom 
tbe  man  tbey  like ,  will  startle  them. 

Dr.  C  Taen,  with  your  permission,  sir,  I 
vr31  take  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  my  lady. 

Sir  J.  Shes  novf  m  her  dressing-room; 
rU  go  and  prepare  ber  for  it.  \EfciL 

Drm  C  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir — too 
boontifal. 

Enier  Setwaki). 
Sey*   Sir,   Mr.  Mawworm  is  without,    and 


would  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to*  speak  with 
you. 

Old  Lad/^L.  Ob  pray,  doctor,  admit  liim; 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  JVlawworm  this  gi'cat 
whHe;  he*s  a  pious  manp  though  in  an  humble 
estate;  desire  the  worthy  ^reature  to  walk  iu. 

Enter  Mawwqrm. 

— How  do  you  do,  M.  Mawworm? 

Mai»,-  Thank  your  ladyship*s  axing  ^)— I'lp 
but  deadly  poorish  indeed;  the  world  and  1 
can't  agree — I  got  the  hooks,  doctor — and  Mrs. 
Grunt  bid  me  give  her  service  to  you,  and 
thanks  you  fc^  the  eigthcen-pence. 

Dr*6.  Hush,  friend  Mawworm!  not  a  word 
more;  you  know  I  hate  to  have  my  little 
charities  blazed  about:  a  pooi*  widow,  madam, 
to  whom  I  sent  .my  mite, 

OldLadjf  Z.  Give  her  tbis.  [offers  a  purve 

to  Maivworrn, 

Dr.C  ni  take  care  it  sball  he  given  to  her. 

\takes  it 

Old  Lady  L.  Bui  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Mr.  Mawworm? 

Mavif.  I  don't  kn^w  what's  tbe  matter  with 
me — Fm  a  J>reaking  my  heart — I  think  it's  a 
sin  to  keep   a  shop. 

OldLadjrL.  vVby  if  you  think  it  asiui  in- 
deed— pray  what's  your  business? 

Ma(V»  vVe  deals  in  grocery,  tea,  small-beer, 
charcoal,  butter,  bnckdust,  and  the  like. 

Old  Lady  L.  Well,  you  must  consult  with 
your  friendly  'director  fiere. 

Mmv,  I  wants  to  go  a  preaching. 

Old  Lady  L.  Do  you? 

Maw.  I'm  almost  sure  I  have  bad  a  call. 

OldLadyL  Ay! 

Mafv»  I  have  made  several  sermons  already; 
I  does  them  ejLtrunipery,  ^)  because  I  caa't 
write;  and  now  tbe  devils  in  our  alley  says, 
as  bow  my  head's  turned. 

Old  Lady  L.  Ay,  devils  indeed — but  don't 
you  mind  them. 

Jfaa^,  No,  I  don't — I  rebukes  them,  and 
preaches  to  them,  wbetlier  they  will  of  not. 
VVe  lets  our  bouse  in  lodgings  to  single  men; 
and  sometimes  1  gets  them  together,  with  one  or 
two  of  tbe  neighbours,  and  makes  them  all  cry. 

OldLadyL,  Did  you  ever  preach  in  public? 

Maw,  I  got  upon  Kennington-commoa,  the 
last  review  day ;  out  the  boys  threw  brickbats  ') 
at  me,  and  pinned  crackers  to  my  tail;  and  I 
have  been  afraid  to  mount  ever  since. 

Old  Lady  L,  Do  you  bear  this,  doctor  ?  throw 
brickbats  at  bim,  and  pin  crackers  to  bis  tail! , 
can  these  things  be  stood  by? 

Maw,  I  told  them  so — says  I,  I  does  no- 
thing clandecently  ^) ;  I  stands  here  contagious  ^) 
to  bis  majesty's  guards,  and  I  charge  you  upon 
your  apparels  ^)  not  to  mislist  ^)  me. 

OldLadyL.  And  bad  it  no  effect? 

Maw,  No  more  than  if  I  spoke  to  so  many 
postesses  ^) :  but  if  be  advises  me  to  go  a  preacb- 
mg,  and  quit  my  shop,  Fll  make  an  excres- 
sance  further  into  tbe  country. 

Old  Lady  L,  An  excursiod,  you  would  say. 

Mawp  1  am  but  a  sheep,  but  my  bleatini'S 
sball  be  beard  afar  off;   and  that  sheep  shsdl 

))  Acking.      '  a)  Extempore.        3)  Large  ttones. 
4)  Clan^csUnel/.         5)  Contiguout.        6)  At  youv  peril. 
7)  MoleaL  8)  The    plural    of  poil,   arcordiag  to  ikr 

pronomwialiOB  of  the  comoioa  people  of  Londoa. 
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become  a  sfaepfaerd :  imy,  if  it  be  only  as  it 
were  a  shepherd^s  dog,  to  bark  tbe  stray  hmhs 
into  tbe  fold. 

OldLadjL,  He  wants  melbod,  doctor. 

2>r.  C,  Yes,  madam;  but  tbere  is  the  matter, 
and  I  despise  not  ibe  ignorant. 
'  Maw,  Ile*s  a  saint— tiH  I  went  after  bira,  I 
was  little  better  tban  the  devil;  my  conscience 
was  tanned  with  sin,  lilce  a  piece  of  neat's 
leather,  and  bad  no  more  feelinff  than  tbe  sole 
of  my  shoe ;  always  a  roving  after  fantastical 
delights  ;<  I  used  to  go,  cy^ry  Sunday  evening, 
to  tJje  Three  Hats  at  Islington  !  it's  a  public^ 
bouse!  mayhap,  yoiir  ladyship  may  know  it: 
I  was  a  great  lover  of  skittles  too,  but  now 
I  can't  bear  them. 
,   Old Ladjr L.\Wh^\  a  blessed  reformation! 

Matv,  1  believe,  doctor,  you  never  know'd 
as  bow  I  was  instigated  *)  one  of  tbe  stewards 
of  the  reforming  society.  I  convicted  a  m»n 
of  five  oaths,  as  iait  Thursday  was  a  seHwiight, 
at  the  Pewler-plattfiT,  in  the  Borough;  and 
another  of  three,  while  he  was  playing  trap- 
ball  in  St.  George's-fields ;  I  bought  this  waist- 
coat out  of  my  share  of  fc  money. 

Old  Lad  J  L,  But  bow  do  you  raind  your 
business? 

M€Aw.  We  have  lost  almost  all  our  custo- 
mers ;  because  I  keeps  extorting  ^)  them  when- 
ever they  come  into  the  shop. 

OldJbadjL,  And  bow  do  you  live? 

jlfac*'.  Better  than  ever  we  did:  while  we 
were  worldly-minded,  my  wife  and  I  (for  I 
am  married  to  as  likely  a  woman  a<  you  shall 
see  in  a  thousand)  could  hardly  make  things 
do  at  all;  but  since  this  good  man  has  brought 
us  into  the  road  of  the  righteoas,  we  have  al- 
ways plenty  of  every  thins ;  and  my  wife  goes 
as  well  dressed  as  a  gentlewoman — ^we  have 
bad  a  child  too. 

OldLadjL,  Merciful! 

Maw,  And  between  you  and  me,  doctor,  I 
believe  Susv*s  breeding  again. 

Jbt^.C,  Thus  it  is.  madam;  I  am  constaatly 
told,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  a  blessing 
follows  wherever  I  come. 

Maw,  And  yet,  if  you  vrould  bear  bow  tbe 
neighbours  reviles  my  vrife ;  saying  as  how 
she  sets  no  store  by  me,  because  we  have 
words  now  and  then ;  but  as  I  says,  if  such 
was  the  case,  would  ever  she  have  cut  me 
down  that  tbere  time  as  I  was  melancholy, 
and  she  found  me  hanging  behind  tbe  door? 
I  donH  believe  there's  a  wife  in  the  parish 
would  have  done  so  by  her  husband. 

Dr,  C  I  believe  His  near  dinner-time;  and 
sir  John  .will  require^  my  attendance. . 

Maw,  Oh!  1  am  troublesome — nay,  I  only 
come  to  you,  doctor,  with  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Grunt.  I  wish  your  ladyship  heartily  and 
heartily  farewell;   doctor,  a  good  day  to  you. 

Old  Lady  L,  Mr.  Mawworm,  call  on  me 
some  time  this  ailemoon ;  I  want  to  have  a 
little  private  discourse  with  you ;  and,  pray, 
my  service*  to  your  spouse 


Br,  C.  Mridam,  if  yOH  pleated  1  will  lead  you 
into  tbe  parlour. 

OldLadjL,  No,  doctor,  ipy  coach  waits  at 
the  door. 

Enter  SErvTARB* 

Dr,  C  Charles,  you  may  lay  tbose  papers 
by  agaiUf^  but  in  some  place  wbere  yora  easily 
fmd  them;  for  I  believe  we  shall  bate  occa- 
sion for  them  some  time  this  afleraoon. 

Sey,  rjl  take  care,  sir.  [Exit Xh'^dmt  and 
fild  Lady  Xam^er/j-^Occasion  for  them  this 
afternoon!— Then  there's  no  time  to  be  lost; 
the  coast  is  dear,  and  this  is  her  chamber. — 
What's  the  matter  with  me?  the  thought  of 
speaking^  to  her  throws  me  into  a  disordtr. 
Tberolts  nobody  within^  Fll  knock  a'gaiifc 

flnter  Betty. 

Is  your  lady  busy? 

beL  I  believe  she'a  only  reading,  ^ir. 

Sey,  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  let  her 
know,  if  sheN  at  leisure?  I  beg  to  speak  with 
her  up«n  some  earnest  business. 

Enter  CiiARi.bTTE. 

€hmr.  Who's  that? 

BeL  She^sbere. — Mr,  Seywwrd^  inadam,  de- 
sires to  speak  with  you. 

Char*  Oh,  your  servant,  Mr.  Seyward.— 
Here,  take  ibis  odious  Hom«r,  and  lay  him  up 
again;  be  tires  mej>-^[ExitBetty'\ — How  could 
the  blijid  wretcb  make  such  a  fiorrid  Aiss  a- 
bout  a  fine  woman,  lor  so  many  volumes  toge- 
ther, and  give  us  no  account  of  her  amours? 
you  have  read  him,  I  suppose,  in  the  Greek, 
Mr.  Seyward? 

Sey^  Not  latel}',  madam. 

Char,  But  do  you  so  violently  admire  him  now? 

Sey,  The  critics  say  be  has  his  beaulies, 
madam ;  but  Ovid  baa^been  always  jxiy  favourite. 

Char,  Ovid-— -Oh,  he  is  ravishing! 

Sey,  So  art  thou,  to  madness!  [jlside. 

Char,  Lord !  bow  could  one  do,  to  ieam 
Greek! — Were  you  a  great  while  about  it? 

Sey.  It  has' been  bauf  tbe  business  of  my 
life,  madam. 

Char,  That's  cruel,  now;  then  you  think  one 
could  not  be  mistress  of  it  in  a  month  or  two? 

Sey,  Not  easily,  madam. 

Char.  They  tell  me,  it  has  tbe  softest  lone 
for  jove  of  any  language  in  the  world—-!  fan- 
cy I  could  soon  learn  it  I  know  two  words 
of  it  already.  ,  •  - 

Sey.  Pray,  madam,  what  are  they? 

Cftar,  Stay— let  me  see — Ob — ay — Zoe  kai 
psuche. 

Sey,  I  hope  you  know  tbe  English  of  them, 
madam. 

Char.  Ob  lud!  I  hope  diere  is  no  barm  in 
it — I'm  sure  I  beard  the  dpctor  say  it  to  my 
lady — pray,  what  is  it? 

Sey.  You  must  first  imagine,  madam^  a  tender 
lover  gaxing  on  his  mistress;  and  then  indeed 
the?  have  a  softness  in  them;  as  thus^-JSotf 
kat  psucJie! — ^my  life!  my  soul! 


Susy 
love  and  respects  to  you. 

i)  InitUaUd.        «)  EslierUag.        I)  BoneliieUr. 


[ExU. 


Char.  Oh  tbe  impudent  young  rogue!  how 

bis^  eyes  spoke  loo:   what  tbe   deuce  can  he 

want  with  me!  VAside. 

Sey,  I  have  startled  her ! — she  muses !  XAside* 

Char.   It  always  run   in  my  bead  tbat  this 

(fellow  bad  something  in  bim  above  bis  con- 
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ditioD;  Vfi  koow  immediately.  [Jiskie]  Well, 
but  jour  hiuipess  vriih  me,  Mr.  Sey  ward?  you 
liare  sonietbifig  of  loTe  in  your  head,  PU  lay 
mj  life  on*i. 

Se/.  I  never  durst  own  it,  madam. 

Oiar,  Why;  wfaafs  the  mailer? 

Sej\  My  slory  is  loo  melancholy  to  enter- 
tatt  a  mind  so  nrach.  at  ease  as  yours. 

Char.  Oh,  1  love  melancholy  stories  of  all 
tia^s^^pray  how  long  have  yon  lived  with 
jour  unde,  Mr.  Scyward? 

Sejr.  With  doctor  CanlweU^  I' suppose  you 
mean,  madam? 

Char,  Ay. 

iSf^.  He*s  no  uocle  of.  miae,  madam. 

Char.  You  surprise  me!  not  your  unde? 


Sff.   No,  jnadam;    but  tbat*s  not  the  only 
;r  tn(     " 


came  her^s.  She  died,  madafn,  when  I  w^s 
hot  eight  years  old;  and  thea  I  ^9iS,  indeed, 
hit  an  orphan. 

Char.  Melancholy! 

Sejf.  She  lei^  doctor  Cantwell  her  sole  heir 
and  executor;  but  1  must  do  her  the  fuslice  to 
say,  1  believe  it  was  in  the  confirmation  that 
he  would  take  care  of,  and  do  justice  to  me: 
and,  indeed,  he  has  so  far  taken  'care  o£  m^, 
that  he  sent  me  to  a  seminary  abroad ;  and  for 
these  three  years  last  past  has  kept  me  with  him. 

Char.  A  seminary!  Oh,  heavensl  but  why 
have  you  npt  strove  to  do  yourself  justice? 

Sejr.  Thrown  so  young  into  his  power,  as 
I  was — unknown  ond  friendless,  but  through 
his  means,  to  whom  could  I  apply  for  suc> 
cour?  nay,  madam,  I  will  confess,  that  on  my 
return  to  England,  I  was  first  tainted  with  his. 
enthusiastic  notions  myself;  and,  for  some  lime, 
as  much  imposed  upon  hy  him,  as  others; 
till,  hy  degrees,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of,  or  totallv  discard  me  (which  last 
he  did  not  think  prudent  to  do),  he  was  o- 
hliffed  to  unveil  himself  to  me  in  his  proper 
colours — And  I  believe  I  can  inform  you  of 
some  parts  of  his  private  character,  that  may 
he  the  means  of  delecting  one  of  the  wickedest 
iinpostors  that  e'ver  practised  upon  credulity. 

Char.  But  how  has  the  wretch  dared  to 
treat  you? 

Sejr.  In  hi«  ill  and  insolent  humours,  ma- 
dam, he  has  sometimes  the  presumption  to 
teU  me,  that  I  am  the  object  of  his  charity; 
aod  I  own,  madam,  that  I  am  humbled  in 
my  opinion,  by  his  having  drawn  me  into  a 
connivance  at  some  actions,  which  I  can*t  look 
hack  on  without  horror. 


C/pOTp  Imfeed,  you  can*t  tell  how  1  pity  yon ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  if  it  be  possible  to  serre 
you,  by  getting  you  out  of  the  hands  of  this 
monster,  I  will. 

Sejr^  Onee  more,  madam,  let  mc  assure  you, 
that  your  generous  indidatjon  would  be  a 
consolation  to  me  io  the  worst  misfortunes; 
and,  even  in  the  last  moment  of  painful  death, 
would  give  my  heart  a  joy. 

Char.  Lord!  the  poor  unfortunate  boyjoves 

z  too— ^wbat   shall  I  do  with  him  ?    rAsid^l 


me 


—Pray,  Mr.  Seyward,   what  paper's  Aat  you 
have  in  your  hand? — Is  it  relative  to — 

Sejr.  Another  instance  of  the  conscience  and 
gratitude  \vhich  animate  our  worthy  doctor. 

Char,  You  frighten  me!  pray,  what  is  the 
purport  of  it  ?  Is  it  neither  signed  nor  scaled^ 

Sey.  No,  madam;  therefore  to  prevent  it, 
by  this  timely  notice,  was  my  business  here 
with  you;  your  father  gave  it  to  the  doctor 
first,  to  show  his  counsel?);  who  having  ap- 
proved it,.  I  understand  this  evening  it  wdl 
oe  executed. 

Char.  But  what  is  it? 

i^e/.  It  grants  to  doctor  Cantwell,  in  pre- 
sent, four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of 
which  this  very  house  is  part;  and,  at  your 
father's  death,  invests  him  in  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  freehold  estate. — For  you.  1n- 


characler  the  doctor  assumes,  io  which  he  has 
no  right. 

Char.  Lord!  I  am  cojicemed  for  you. 

Srjr.  So  you  would,  madam,  if  you  knew  all. 

Char,  I  am  already ;  but  if  there  are  any 
fiirAer  particulars  of  yoar  story,  pray  let  me 
hear  them ;  and  should  any  seryices  be  in  my 
power,  I  am  sure  you  may  command  them. 

Sejr.  You  treat  me  with  so  kind,  so  gentle 
a  hand,  that  1  will  unbosom  myself  to  you. — 
My  father,  madam,  was  the  youngfr  branch 
of  a  genteel  family  in  the  north;  his  name 
Trueinaii — but  dying  while  I  'was  yet  in  my 
infancy,  I  was  left  wholly  dependant  on  my 
mother;  a  woman  really  pious  and  well-niean- 
in^  hut — In  short,  madam,  doctor  Cantwell 
£itally  got  acquainted  with  her,  and  as  he  is 
noir  your  father*s  bosom  counsellor,  soon  be-       Cfiar.   I   am  confounded!  —  W^hat  will  be- 


leed,  thei*eis  a  charge  of  four  thousand  pounds 
upon  it,  provided  you  marry  with  the  doctor's 
consent;  if  not,  'tis  added  to  ,my  lady's  join- 
ture— But  your  brother,  madam,  is,  without 
conditions,  utterly  disinherited. 


come  of  us!  my  father  now  I  find  v^as  serious 
— Oh,  this  insinuating  hypocrite! — Let  me  see 
—ay — I  will  go  this  minute.  Sir,  dare  you 
trust  this  in  ray  hands  for  an  hour  only  ? 

Sejr.  Any  thing  to  serve  you —  [Bell rings. 

Char.  Hark!  they  ring  to  dinner:  pray,  sir. 
step  in:  say  I  am  obliged  to  dine  abroad;  and 
whisper  one  of  the  footmen  to  get  a  chair 
immediately;  then  do  you  take  a  proper  oc- 
casion lb  slip  out  aAer  me  to  Mr.  Double's 
chambers  in  the  Temple^);  there  I  shall' have 
time  to  talk  further  with  you.  \Exeunt. 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  1. — A  Dressing^oom^  ct^ilh  Table  and 

Cfiairs. 

Enter  Charlottb,    tvUh  Bettt,   taking  off 

her  cloakf  etc. 

Ch€ir.  Has  any  one  been  to  speak  with  me. 
Betty?  . 

Bet.  Only  Mr.  Darnley,  madam ;  he  said  he 
would  call  again,  and  bid  his  servant  stay  below 
to  give  him  notice  when  you  came  home. 

Char.  You  don't  know  what  he  wanted? 

Bet..  No,  madam;  he  seemed  very  uneasy 
at  your  heing  abroad. 

Char.  'Well,  go  and  lay  up  those  things — 
Exit  Betty]  Ten  to  one  but  his  wise  head 
has  founa    out  something  to  be  jealous   of; 

l)  Law/nr. 

ftj  The  Temple  takes  its  name  from  baring  been  foahded 
Ifj  tbe  knight  Templars.  In  the  i3th  century,  berk 
were  frequently  entertained  tbe  king,  the  i  ope'a  nuncio* 
foreign  ambaisadori,  and  olhcr  gr«at  peraonagos.  The 
professor*  of  the  common  taw  purchased  the  building 
at  the  anppreasion  of  the  knight  Teraplar»#  and  thej 
were  then  firat  converUd  into  iaas«  vrhere  the  atudenla 
keep  their  terms. 


if  be   lets   mc  i 
htm  inliiiilety  r 


Snlrr  DarNEKT. 


'en  »broatI,  I  hear. 

I  am  come  home,  you  see. 

0  lum  UpoD  my  words, 
thing  particular  in  them? 
:   there  in   m  my  beir~ 

■I  say  you  had  been 
offen-i? 

lot  as  well  lay  I  vM  coti 
ciog  so  srate  upoa'l? 
w  any  thing  tbatsbould 

)D  are  so,  I  am  the  worst 

1  can  pouibly  show  it  to. 
I't  suppose   j-ou  do  any 

■od  I  ba*e  done  soir 

that  nettber;   perbapa 
am    wrong   in    what  I  have  said;     but  I  ha 
ben    lo   oflon    aaed   to   ask  pardon  for  your 
being  in  the  wrong,  that  I  am  resolved  bence- 
fciih  netcr  lo  rely    on  tbe   insolent   evidence 
of  my  «wn  senses. 

Char.  You  don't  know  now  perhaps  tbat  I 
ibiilk  this  pretty  smart  speed)  of  yours  is  TCry 
dull;  but,  since  that's  a  fault  you  can't  help, 
I  wiU  not  tike  it  ill ;  come  now,  be  as  sincere 
on  your  side,  and  tell  me  seriously  —  Is  not 
irbat  real  business  I  bad  abroad  tbe  very  thing 
VOU  want  to  be  made  easy  in? 

Darn.  If  1  thought  you  would  make  me 
easy,  I  would  own  ?t. 

Char.  Now  we  come  to  tbe  poinL  — To- 
morrow morning  then  I  give  you  my  word, 
to  let  you  know  it  all;  tiUthen,  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  its  being  a  secret;  and  1  insist 
upon  your  heiieTiug  it. 

Darn.  But  pray,  madam,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  priTale  imagination  in  tbe  mean  time? 
that  ii  not  in  my  power  to  conline;  and  sure 
you  won't  be  crfTended,  if,  to  avoid  the  tor- 
tures that  may  give  me,  I  beg  youll  trust  >ne 
with  tbe  secret  now, 

C/ior.Don'tpressme^  for,  positively,  1  will  DiJt. 

Darn.  Will  not— can  not  bad  been  a  kinder 
term^Is  rny  disquiet  of  so  littlemomcol  lo 

Char.    Of  '  ■'  -       ■  ■ 

t  trust  th( 


iC 


you   expect   1   should   con&di 


don't  lei  n 


you  [■ 


J  dare  n«l  take  my  word 
for  a  day ;  and,  if  you  are  wise,  youll  tbink 
»o  fair  a  trial  a  favour. — Come,  come,  there's 
nothing  shows  so  low  a  miod,  as  those  grave 
and  insolent  jealousies. 

Aorn.  However,  madam,  mine  you  won^ 
find  so  low  as  you  Imagine ;  and  since  I  se 
yout  tyranny  arises  from  your  mean  opinioi 
of  me,  'tis  time  to  be  myself,  and  disavow  you 
power;  you  use  it  now  bej-ond  my  bearing 
not  only  impose  on  me  to  disbelieve  mv  tensei 
but  do  it  with  such  an  imperious  air,  as  i 
ray  manly  reason  were  Tour  slave;  and  ibi 
despicable  Irame  tbat  follows  you,  durst  show 
no  signs  oflifebut  what  you  vouchsafe  (ogive  it. 

Char.  You  are  in  the  right;  g:o  on— stupect 


>OCRITE.  [ActUL 

mi:  still— fcelicvft  the  worst  you  i:an — 'tis  sU 
true  —  I  don't  justify  myself,  ^ — -Why  do  you 
troitble  me  witb 'your  complaints?  if  you  are 
master  of  that  manly  reason  y«u  have  beaited, 
give  a  manly  proof  of  il;  at  onre  resume  yonr 
liberty;  despise  me;  go  off  in  triumph  now, 
like  a  king  in  a  tragedy. 

Darn.  Is  tliis  tbe  end  of  all  then?  and  «re 
those  tender  protestations  yoir  have  made  mc 
(for  sucb  I  thought  them)  when,  with  a  kind  reluc- 
tanci^  you  gave  me  something  more  than  hope 
-what  all-^Oh,  Charlotte!  all  come  to  tbis? 

Char.  Oh,  lud!  lam  growing  silly:  iflbear 
on,  I  shall  tell  him  every  thing ;  'ti*  but  another 
struggle  and  I  shall  conqaer  iL  —  So,  yon  are  . 
not  gone,  I  see. 

Darn.  Do  you  lh«D  wish  me  coae,  madam? 

Char.  Your  manly  reason  will  direct  you. 


Sn^r  Seiwahd. 

•aiar.  At  last  I  am  relieved— Well,  Mr. 
Seyward,'is  ft  done? 

Se/.  1  did  not  stir  from  the  desk  till  ilvra* 
entirely  finished. 

Char.  Where's  the  original? 

Sef.  This  is  It,  madam.' 

Char.  Very  well;  that,  you  know,  you  must 
keep; -but  come,  we  must  lose  no  lime;  we 
will  examine  this  in  the  neit  room — now  I 
feel  for  him.  [JSxit 

Darn.  Tbis  jt  not  to  be  borne — Pray,  Mr. 
Charles,  what  business  have  yaa  with  thai  ladj? 

Sej.  Sir! 

Darn,  1  must  know,  young  man. 

Se/.  Not  quite  so  young.bui  lean  ke<^pa  secret, 
andalady's  too — you'll  excuse  me,  sir!    [^ExiL 

Darn,  'Sdeatb !  to  he  laughed  at  by  eveiy 
body — t  shall  run  distracted — tbis  young  fellow 
should  repent  his  pertness,  did  not  Ibis  boaie 
protect  bim — this  is  Charlotte's  contrivance  lo 
distract  me  — hut  what?  — Oh!  I  have  love 
nough  to  hear  this,  and  ten  times  as  much. 

Enter  Colohbl  Lambkkt. 

CaLZ.  What,  in  raptures! 

Darn.  Pr'ytbee— I  am  unfit  to  talk  With  yon. 

CoLL,  What,  is  Charlotte  in  her  ain  again? 

Darn.  I  know  not  what  she  is. 

ColL.  Do  you  know  where  she  is? 

Darn.  Retired  tbis  moment  to  bef  chamber 
with  the  younafeUowthere—lbe  doctor's  nephew. 

Col.  L.  Why,  you  are  not  jealous  of  tbe 
doctor,  I  hope? 

Darn.  Perhaps  shell  be  less  reserved  to  you,   ' 
and  tell  you  wherein  1  have  mistaken  her, 

Col.L.  Poor  Frank!  every  plot  I  lay  upon 
my  sister's  inclination  for  you,  you  are  sure 
'~  ruin  hy  yonr  own  conduct. 

Darn.  I  own  I  have  too  little  temper,   and 

o  much  real  passion,  for  a  modish  lover. 

Col.L.   Come,   come!    make   yourself  eanr 
ice   more;    I'll  undertake   for  you:    if  youll 
fetch  a  cool  lum  in  the  Part,  upon  Constitu- 
tion bill,   in  less  than   half  an  hour  I'll  come 
VOU,  and  make  yon  perfectly  easy. 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  you  are  a  friend  indeed! 
J  have  a  thotuand  tkings— but  Tousball  find 

e  there.  lExtt 

Enter  Chakiottk   and  Sktwakd. 

Cot  L.   How   now,   sislep;   what   hare  yon 
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done  to  Oamley?  tbe  poor  fellow  looks  as  if 
be  bad  killed  your  parrot 

Char,  Psbaw!  you  know  him  well  enoiiffh! 
iVe  only  been  Kilting  bim  a  love  lesson;  it  a 
little  puzzles  him  to  get  through  it  at  first,  but 
be'Il  fcnow  it  all  hy  to-morrow — you  will  he 
vat  to  he  in  the  way,  Mr.  Seyward. 

Sej,  Madam,  you  may  depend  upon  me; 
I  hare  my  {uH  instructions.  [Exit. 

CoL  *L.  O,  ho  f  here*s  the  business  then ;  and 
it  seems  Damley  was  not  to  he  trusted  with 
it;  ba!  ha! — ana,  pry*thee,  what  is  the  mighty 
secret  thai  is  transacting  between  Seyward 
and  you? 

Char,  Thatfs  what  he  would  have  known, 
iadeed;  but  yon  must  know,  I  donU  think  it 
proper  to  let  yon  tell  him  mother,  for  all  your 
sly  manner  ot  asking. 

CohL,  Pray  take  your  own  time,  dear  ma- 
dam ;  I  am  not  in  haste  to  know,  I  assure  you. 

Char,  Well,  hut  hold;  on  second  thoughts, 
jt>u  shall  know  part  of  this  affair  between 
Seyward  and  me ;  nay,  I  give  yD\i  ieave  to 
tell  Oamley  too,  on  some  conditions;  His  true, 
1  £d  desigpa  to  have  surprised  you~hut  tiow 
my  mind*s  altered,  lhat*s  enough. 

CdL  L,  Ay,  for  any  mortal  s  satisfaction — 
bat  here  comes  my  lady. 

J^hler  Ladt  LaMbekt. 

Lad/  L,  Kvivj^  away,  colonel  and  Charlotte ; 
bolb  of  you  away  this  instant. 

Oiew.   What*s  -the  matter,  madam? 

Ladj  L.  1  am  going  to  put  the  doctor  to 
Hs  trial,  tbat*s  alL  I  have  considered  the  pro- 
posal you  have  made  me  to-day,  colonel,  and 
an  convinced  it  ought  not  to  he  delayed  an 
instant;  so  just  now  I  told  the  Joctor,  in  a 
kalf-whisper,  that  1  should  he  glad  to  have  a 
word  in  private  with  him  here;  and  he  said 
be  would  wait  upon  me  presently:  hut  must 
I  play  a  traitorous  part  now,  and  instead  of 
persuading  'you  to  the  doctor^  persuade  the 
doctor  against  you? 

Char,  Dear  madam,  why  not?  one  moments 
truce  with  the  prude,  J  heg  of  you  ;  don*t  startle 
at  bis  first  declaration,  hut  let  him  go  on,  till 
be  sbows  the  very  bottom  of  his  ugly  heart. 

Ladj  L,  I  warrant  you.  IMl  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  him — but,    as  I  live,  here  he  comes ! 

Char,  Come  then,  brother,  you  and  I  will 
be  commode,  and  steal  olT.  yEjceunt  Cltar-^ 
loUe  and  CoL  L,  tvho  listens, 

# 

Enter  Doctor  Camtwell. 

Dr.  C,  Herelam,  madam,  at  yourladyship*s 
ooMmand;  how  happy  am  I  that  you  think 
We  worthy — 

Lady  /L  Please  to  sit,  sir. 

/>r.  C.  Well  hut,  dear  lady,  ha !  yon  can't 
coftceire  the  joyousness  I  feel  at  this  so  much 
desired  interview.  Ah !  ah !  I  have  a  thousand 
friendly  things  to  sav  to  you :  and  how  stands 
ye^r  precious  health?  is  your  naugbty  cold 
ibalea  yet?  I  have  scarce  closed  my  eyes  these 
Iwo  nights  with  my  concern  for  you.' 

Ladj  X.  Tour  charity  is  too  far  concerned 
for  me. 

Dr.  C,  Ab!  don't  say  so;  don't  say  so;  you 
merit  more  than  mortal  man  can  do  for  you. 

Lady  h*  Indeed,  you  overrate  ine« 


fir,  C.  I  speak  it  firom  my  lieart:  indeed, 
Indeed,  indeed  I  do. 

Ladj  L  O  dear!  yon  hurt  my  hand,  sir. 

Dr,  C,  Impute  it  to  my  zeal,  and  want  of 
words  for  expression:  precious  soul!  I  would 
not  hurt  you  for  the  world:  no,  it  would  be 
the  whole  business  of  my  life  ~ 

Ladj  L,  But  to  the  affair  I  would  speak  to 
you  about 

2>r.  C,  Ah !  thou  heavenly  woman ! 

Ladj  L,  Your  hand  need  not  be  there,  sir. 

Dr*  C,  I  was  admiring  the  softness  of  this 
silk.  They  are  indeed  come  to  prodigious  per- 
fection in  all  manufactures :  how  wonderful  is 
human  art!  Here  it  disputes  the  prize  with  na- 
ture ;  that  all  this  soft  and  gaudy  lustre  should 
be  wrouffbt  from  the  labours  of  a  poor  worm ! 

Ladj  L,  But  our  business,  sir,  is  upon  an- 
other subject;*  sir  John  informs  n|e,  that  he 
thinks  himself  under  no  obligations  to  Mr. 
Darnley,  and  therefore  resolves  to  give  his 
daughter  to  you. 

Dr,  C.  Such  a  thing  has  been  mentioned, 
madam;  but,  to  deal  sincerely  with  you,  that 
is  not  the  happiness  I  sigh  after;  there  is  a  soft 
and  serious  excellence  for  me,  ytty  different 
from  what  your  step-daughter  possesses. 

Ladj  L,  Well,  sir,  pray  be  sincere,  and 
open  your  heart  to  me. 

Dr,  C.  Open  my  heart!  can  you  then,  sweet 
lady,  be  yet  a  stranger  to  it?  has  no  action  of  my 
life  been  able  to  inform  you  of  my  real  thoughts  ? 

Ladj  L,  Well,  sir,  I*  take  all  this,  as  i  sup- 
pose you  intend  it,  for  my  good  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Dr,  C,  Indeed,  I  mean  you  cordial  service. 

Ladj  L,  I  dare  say  vOu  do :  you  are  above 
the  low,  momentary  "views  of  this  world. 

Dr,  C,  Why,  I  should  be  sO;  and  yet,  alas! 
T  iHnd  this  mortal  clothing  of  my  soul  is  made 
like  other  men's,  of  sensual  flesh  and  blood, 
and  has  its  frailties. 

Lady  L  We  all  hav6  those,  but  yours  are 
well  corrected  by  your  diviue  and  virtuous 
contemplations. 

Dr,  C,  Alasl  madam,  mj  heart  is  not  of 
stone:  I  may  resist,  call  all  my  prayers,  my 
fastings,  tears,  and  penance,  to  my  aid;  but 
yet,  1  am  not  an  angel;  I  am  still  but  a  man; 
and  virtue  may  strive,  but  nature  will  be  up- 
permost.    I  love  you  then,  madam. 

Ladj  L,  Hold,  sir!  suppose  I  now  should 
let  my  husband,  your  benefactor,  know  the 
favour  you  design  him  ? 

Dr,  C,  You  cannot  be  so  cruel ! 

L<tdj L,  Nor  will,  on  this  condition;  that 
instantly  you  renounce  all  claim  and  title  to 
Charlotte,  and  use  your  utmost  interest  with 
sir  John,  to  give  her,  with  her  full  fortune, 
to  Mr.  Damley, 

Enter  Colonbi.  Lambert. 

Col,  L,  Villain!  monster!  perfidious  and  un— 
frateful  traitor!  your  hypocrisy,  your  false  teal, 
is  discovered;  and  I  am  sent  here,  by  the  band 
of  insulted  heaven,  to  lay  you  open  to  my 
father,  and  expose  you  to  the  world. 

Dr,  C,  Ha ! 

Ladj L,  O,  unthinking  colonel! 

CohL,  Well,  sir,  what  have  yoo  to  say  for 
yourself? 

Dr,  C,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  colonel, 
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nor  for  you — but  you  shall  have  my  prayers. 

Col.  X.  Why,  you  profligate  hypocrite !  do 
you  think  to  carry  off  your  yiUany  with  that 
sanctified  air? 

Dr,  C  i  know  not  -what  you  mean,  sir;  I 
have  been  in  discourse  here  with  my  good 
l^dy,  by  permission  of  your  worthy  father. 

CoL  L,  Dog!  did  my  father  desire  you  to 
talk  of  love  to  my  lady? 

Dr,  C.  Call  me  not  dog,  colonel :  I  hope  we 
are  both  brother  Christians. — Yes,  1  will  own 
I  did  beg  leave  to  talk  to  her  of  love:  for, 
alas!  I  am  but  a  man;  yet  if  my  passion  for 
your  dear  sister,  which  I  cannot  control,  be 
sinful — 

Lady  L.  Your  noise,  I  perceive,  is  bringing 
up  sir  John ;  manage  witn  him  as  you  will  at 
present:  I  will  withdraw,  for  I  have  an  after- 
game to  play,  which  may  yet  put  this  wretch 
effectually  into  our  power.  \JExit. 

Enter  Sir  John  Lambert. 

Sir  J,  "What  uproar  is  this? 

CoL  L,  Nothing,  sir,  nothing;  only  a  little 
broil  of  the  good  doctor^s  here-^You  are  well 
rewarded  for  your  kindnesses;  and  he  would 
fain  pay  it  back  with  triple  interest  to  your 
wife:  in  short,  I  took  him  here  in  the  very 
fact  of  making  a  criminal  declaration  of  love 
to  my  lady. 

Dr,  C.  Why,  why,  sir  John,  would  you  not 
let  me  leave  your  liouse  ?  I  knew  some  dread- 
ful method  would  be  taken  to  drive  me  hence 
— O,  be  not  angry,  good  colonel :  but  indeed, 
and  indeed,  you  use  me  cruelly. 

Sir  •/.  Horrible,  wicked,  creature ! — Doctor, 
let  me  hear  it  from  you. 

jDr.  C  Alas,  sir,  1  am  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  you;  but  it  should  seem,  for  what  purpose 
he  best  knows*,  your  son  hid  himself  hereabouts; 
and  while  I  was  talking  to  my  lady,  rushed 
in  upon  us  —  you  know  the  subject,  sir,  on 
which  I  was  to  entertain  her;  and  I  might 
•peak  of  my  love  for  your  daughter  with  more 
warmth  than,  perhaps,  I  ought;  which  the  co- 
lonel overhearing,  ne  might  possibly  imagine 
I  was  addressing  my  lady  herself;  for  I  will 
not  suspect^  no,  heaven  forbid,  I  will  not 
suspect  that  he  would  intentionally  forge  a 
falsehood  to  dishonour  me. 

Sir  J,  Now,  vile  detracler  of  all  virtue!  is 
your  outrageous  malice  confounded?  what  he 
'  tells  you  is  true;  he  has  been  talking  to  my 
lady  by  my  consent,  and  what  he  said  was  by 
my  orders — Good  man!  be  not  concerned;  for 
I  see  through  their  vile  design  —  Here,  thou 
curse  of  my  life,  if  thou  art  not  lost  to  con- 
science and  all  sense  of  honour,  repair  the  in- 
jury you  have  attempted,  by  confessing  your 
rancour,  and  throwing  yourself  at  his  feet 

Dr,  C,  Oh ,  sir  John*!  for  my  sake— I  will 
throw  myself  at  the  coIonePs  feel;  nay,  if 
that  will  please  him,  he  shall  tread  on  my 
neck* 

Sir  J.  What,  mute,  defenceless,  hardened 

in  thy  malice? 

Coh  Z.  I  sorn  the  imputation,  sir;  and  with 
the  same  repeated  honesty  avow  j[however 
cunningly  he  may  have  dcfised  this  gloss), 
that  you  arc  deceived— what  I  tell  you,  sir, 
is  tme— these  tyes^  these  ears,  were  witnes- 
ses of  his  audacious  love;  without  the  men- 


tion of  my    sister^s  name!  directly,    plafnly, 
grossly  tending  to  abuse  the  honour  of  youF  bed. 

Sir  J,  Villain!  this  instant  leave  my  sight, 
ray  house,  my  family,  for  ever. 

Dr,  C,  Hold,  good  sir  John;  I  am  now 
recovered  from  nky  surprise;  let  me  then  be 
an  humble  mediator — on  my  account  this  must 
not  be  — 1  grant  it  possible,  your  son  loves  me 
not;  but  you  must  grant  it  too  as  possible, 
he  might  mistake  me;  to  accuse  me  then, 
was  hut  the  error  of  bis  virtue;  you  ought  to 
love  him,  thank  him,  for  his  watchful  care. 

Sir  J,  O  miracle  of  charity !  • 

Dr,  C,  Come,  come;  such  breaches  must 
not  be  betwixt  so  good  a  son  and  father;  for- 
get, forgive,  embrace  him,  cherish  him,  and 
let  me  bless  the  hour  I  was  the  occasion  of 
so  sweet  a  recondlemenL 

Sir  J,  Hear  this,  preverse  and  reprobate! 
Oh !  couldst  thou  wrong  such  more  than  mor- 
tal virtue? 

Col,  L,  Wrong  him!  the  hardeped  imp«- 
dence  of  this  painted  charity — 

Sir  J,  Peace,  graceless  infidel! 

Col,  L,  No ,  sir.  thoueh  I  would  hatard 
life  to  gain  you  from  the  clutches  of  that 
wretch;  could  die  to  reconcile  my  duty  lo- 
your  favour;  ]^et,  on  the  terms  his  villany  of- 
fers, it  \%  merit  to  refuse  it — but,  sir.  Til  trou- 
ble you  no  more;  to-day  is  his,  to-morrow 
may  be  mine.  \ExiL 

Sir  J,  Come,  my  friend,  we^ll  go  this  in- 
stant and  sign  the  settlement:  for  tnat  wretch 
ought  to  be  punished  f  who  I  now  see  is  in- 
corrigible, and  given  over  to  perdition.' 

Dr,  C,  Andsdo  you  think  1  take  your  es- 
tate with  such  view?— No,  sir — I  receive  it 
that  I^ma^r  have  an  opportunity  to  rouse  his 
mind  to.  virtue ,  by  showing  him  an  instance 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  the  return  of 
good  for  evil! — 

Sir,  J,  O,  my  dear  friend!  my  stay  and 
my  euide!  I  am  impatient  till  the  affair  U 
concluded. 

Dr,  C,  The  will  of  heaven  be  -  done  in  all 
things. 

Sir  J,  Poor,  dear,  man!  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — A  Parlour  at  Sir  John  Lambbrt^s. 
Enter  Charlotte  and  Setward. 

Char.   You  were  a  witness,  then? 

Sejr,  1  saw  it  signed,  sealed,* and  delivered, 
madam. 

Char,  And  all  passed  "without  the  least 
suspicion  ? 

Sejr,  Sir  John  signed  it  with  such  earnest- 
ness, and  the  doctor  received  it  with  such 
seeming  reluctance,  that  neither  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  examine  a  line  of  it. 

Char,  Well,  ]VIr.  Sey ward,  whether  it  suc- 
ceeds to  our  ends  or  not,  we  have  still  the  same 
obligations  to  you. — You  saw  with  what  friendly 
warmth  my  brother  heard  your  story;  and  1 
donH  in  the  least  doubt  his  being  able  to  do 
something  for  you. 

Sef,  vVhat  I  have  done,  my  duty  bound 
me  to;  but  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave, 
without  offence,  to  ask  you  one  innocent 
question. 

Char,  Freely. 
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Sey,  Have  yoti  nerer  suspected,  that  in  all 
this  affair f  I  baTe  bad  some  secret,  stronger, 
motiTe  tban  barely  duty? 

Char,  Tes.-^But  hare  you  beea  ia  no  ap- 
prehensions I  should  discorer  that  modve? 

Srjr,  Pray,  pardon  me ;  I  see  already  I  bare 
gone  too  far. 

Char.  Not  at  all;  it  loses  you  no  merit  with 
me ;  nor  is  H  my  itiature  to  use  any  one  ill 
that  lores  me,  unless  I  fored  that  one  again: 
then,  indeed y  there  might  be  danger.  Come, 
donH  look  grare;  my  inclinations  to  another 
shall  not  hinder  me  payiiffi^  every  one  whal*s 
due  to  their  merit:  I  shall  therefore  always 
think  myself  obliged  to  treat  your  misfortunes 
and  jour  modesty  rrith  the  utmost  tenderness. 

Serjr,  Your  good  opinion  h  all  I  aim  at 

Char.  Ay;  but  the  more  I  give  it  you,  the 
better  youll  think  of  me  sUU ;  and  then  I  must 
think  thfe  better  of  you  again;  apd  then  you 
the  better  of  me,  upon  that  too;  and  so  at 
last  I  shall  seriously,  and  you*ll  begin  \o  think 
tU  of  me.  But  I  hope,  Mr.  6eyward,  your 
good  sense  will  prevent  all  this. 

Sef.  I  see  my  folhr,  madam,  and  blush  at 
my  presumption.  Madam ,  I  humbly  take  my 
leare.  •  lE.vil 

Char,  Well,  he*s  a  pretty  young  fellow  af- 
ter all,  and  the  very  first,  sure,  that  ever 
heard  reason  against  himself  with  so  good  an 
mdentanding. 

Enier  I^ahy  Lambert. 

I^adjr  Z.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  will  become 
of  us  ? — ^Thc  tyranny  of  tbis  subtle  hypocrite 
k  insupportable.  He  has  so  fortified  mmself 
in  sir  Jobn*s  opinion,  by  this  last  misconduct 
of  your  brother,  that  I  begin  to  lose  my  pow- 
er with  him. 

Char.  Prary  explain ,  madam, 

hadj  L.  In  spite  of  ail  I  could  urge ,  he 
has  consented  tnat  the  doctor  shall  this  mi- 
nute come,  and  be  his  own  advocate. 

Char.  Fm  glad  on*t;  for  the  beast  must 
come  like  a  bear  to  the  stake.  Fm  sure,  he 
knows  I  shall  bait  him. 

La4j  L.  No  matter  for  that;  he  presses  it, 
to  keep  sir  John  still  blind  to  his  wicked  de- 
sign upon  me. — Therefore .  I  come  to  give  you 
notice ,  that  you  might  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him* 

Char.  Fm  obliged  to  your  ladyship.  Our 
meeting  w^ill  be  a  tender  scene,  no  doubt  on*t. 

Ladjr  L.  But  I  think  I  bear  the  doctor  com- 
ing up  stairs.  My  dear  girl,  at  any  rate  keep 
jourtemper.  I  shall  expect  you  in  my  dressing- 
room,  to  tell  me  the  particulars  of  your  conduct. 

[Exit. 

Char.  He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  impu- 
dence, to  come  in  this  manner  to  me.    ■ 

Enter  Betty. 

JBeL  Doctor  Cantwell  desires  to  be  admit- 
ted,  madam. 

Char,  Let  him  come  in. 

Enter  DocToa  Cantwell. 

Tour  servant,  sir — Give  us  chairs,  Betty  ^  and 
leare  the  room. — [exit  BettfC\ — Sir,  there's 
a  seat— What  can  the  ue^ly  cur  say  to  me? 
— be  seems  a  liltle  pusxlecT 

Dr.  C.   Look  ye,  young  lady,  1  am  afraid. 
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notwithstanding  your  good  father*s  favour,  I 
am  not  the  man  you  would  desire  to  be  alone  * 
with  upon  this  occasion. 

Char.  Your  modesty  is  pleased  to  be  in  the 
right. 

Dr.  C.  Fm  afraid  too,  notwithstanding  all 
my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  that  you  en- 
tertain a  pretty  bad  opinion  of  me. 

Char.  A  worse,  sir,  of  no  mortal  breathing. 

Dr.  C.   Which  opinion  is  immoveable. 

Cfiar.  No  rock  so  firm. 

Dr.  C.  I  am  afraid  then  it  will  be  a  vain 
pursuit,  when  I  solicit  you,  in  compliance 
with  my  worthy  friend's  desire  and  my  ovm 
inclinations,  to  become  my  partner  in  thai 
blessed  estate  in  which  we  may  be  a  comfort 
and  support  to  each  other. 

Char.  1  would  die  rather  than  conslent  to  it, 

Dr.  C.  In  other  words,  you  hate  me. 

Cluir.  Most  transcendently. 

Dr.  C.  Well ,  there  is  sincerity  at  least  in 
your  confession:  ^ou  are  not,  1  see,  totally 
deprived  of  all  virtue,  though  I  must  say  I 
never  could  perceive  in  you  but  very  little. 

Char.  Oh,  fiel  you  flatter  me. 

Dr.  C.  No,  I  speak  it  with  sorrow,  because 
you  are  the  daughter  of  my  best  friend.  Bui 
how  are  we  to  proceed  now  ?  are  we  to  pre- 
serve temper? 

Char.  Oh!  never  fear  me,  sir,  I  shall  nol 
fly'  out ,  being  convinced  that  nothing  gires 
so  sharp  a  point  to  one*s  aversion  as  good 
breeding;  as,  on  the  contrary,  ill  manners 
oAen  bide  a  secret  inclination. 

Dr.  C.  Well. then,  young  lady,  be  assured 
s6  far  am  I  from  the  unchristian  disposition 
of  returning  injuries ,  that  your  antipathy  to 
me  causes  no  hatred  in  my  soul  towards  you ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  willingly  make  you 
happy ,  if  it  may  be  done  according  to  my 
conscience ,  with  the  interest  of  heaven  in 
view. 

Char,  Why,  I  can't  see,  sir,  how  heaven 
can  be  any  way  concerned  in  a  transaction 
between  you  and  me. 

Dr.  C.  When  you  marry  any  other  per- 
son ,  my  consent  is  necessary. 

Char.  So  1  hear,  indeed! — but  pray,  doc* 
tor,  how  could  your  modesty  receive  so  in- 
solent a  power,  without  putting  my  poor  fa- 
ther out  of  countenance  with  your  blushes? 

Dr.  C.  I  sought  it  not;  but  be  would 
crowd  it  among  other  obligations.  He  is  good 
natured;  and  I  foresaw  it  might  serve  to  pfous 
purposes. 

Char.  I  donH  understand  you. 

/>/*.  C.  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  would 
marry  Mr.  Darnley.     Am  I  right? 

Char.  Once  in  your  life,  perhaps,  you  may. 

Dr.  C.  Nay,  let  us  he  plain.  Would  you 
marry  him  ? 

Char.  YouVc  mighty  nice,  metbinks.  Well, 
I  would. 

Dr.  C.  Then  I  will  nol  consent. 

Char.  You  won't? 

Dr.  C,  My  consci<;nce  will  not  suffer  me. 
I  know  you  to  be  both  luxurious  and  worldly 
minded ;  and  you  would  squander  upon  the 
vanities  of  the  world ,  those  treasures  which 
ought  to  be  better  laid  out. 

Char,  Humi^I  believe  I  begin  to  conceive 
you. — 
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Dr.  C.  U  you  can  tfaiok  of  any  project  to 
satisfy  my  cooscience,  I  am  tractable.'  You 
know  there  is  a  considerable  moiety  of  your 
fortune  which  goes  to  my  lady  in  case  of  our 
disagreement. 

Char,  Thafs  enough ,  sir. — ^You  think  we 
should  have  a  fellow  feeling  in  it.  At  what 
sum  do  you  rate  your  concurrence  to  my  in- 
clinations? that  settled,  I  am  willing  to  strike 
the  bargain. 

Dr,  C.  What  do  you  think  of  half? 

Char.  How!  two  toousand  pounds? 

Dr.  V.  Why,  you  know  you  gain  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  really  the  seferity  of 
the  times  for  the  poor,  and  my  own  stinted 
pittance,  which  cramps  m^  charities,  will  not 
suffer  me  to  require  less. 

Char.  But  how  is  my  father  to  be  brought 
into  this? 

Dr.  C.  Leare  that  to  my  management. 

Char.  And  what  security  do  you  expect 
for  the  money  ? 

Dr.  C.  Oh!  Mr.  Darnley  is  wealthy:  when 
I  deliver  my  consent  in  writing,  he  shall  lay 
it  down  to  me  in  bank-bills. 

Char.  Pretty  good  security!  On  one  pro- 
viso though. 

Dr.  C.  Name  i^ 

Char.  That  you  immediately  tell  my  father, 
that  you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  interest 
to  Mr.  Darnley 

Dr.  C.  Hum! — jtay — I  agree  to  it;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  let  me  warn  you  child,  not  to 
expect  to  turn  that,  or  what  has  now  passed 
between  us,  to,  my  confusion,  by  sinister  con- 
structiqn,  or  evil  representation  to  your  fa- 
ther. I  am  satisfied  of  the  piety  of  my  own 
intentions,  and  care  not  what  the  wicked 
think  of  them ;  but  force  me  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  sir  John^s  good  opinion  of  me ,  in 
order  to  shield  myself  from  the  consequences 
of  your  malice. 

Char.  Oh !  I  shall  not,  stand  in  my  own 
light :  I  know  your  conscience  and  your  pow- 
er too  well ,  dear  doctor ! 

Dr.  C.  VVell,  let  your  interest  sway  you. 
Thank  heaven,  I  am  actuated  by  more  worthy 
motives.  • 

Char.  No  doubt  on^t 

Dr.  C.  Farewell,  and,  think  me  your  friend. 

Char.  What  this  iellow^s  original  was,  I 
know  not;  but  by  his  conscience  and  cunning, 
he  would  make  an  admirable  Jesuit. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serp.  Madam.  Mr.  Darnley, 

Char^  Desire  him  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Darnley. 

Darn.  To  find  you  thus  alone ,  madam,  is 
a  happiness  1  did  not  expect,  from  the  tem- 
per oi  our  last  parting. 

Char.  I  should  have  been  as  well  pleased 
now ,'  to  have  been  thanked ,  as  reproached, 
for  my  good  nature;  but  you  will  oe  in  the 
right ,  I  find. 

Darn.  Indeed,  you  take  me  wrong.  I  li- 
terally mean  that  I  was  afraid  you  would  not 
so  soon  think  I  had  deserved  this  favour. 

Char.  W^ell,  but  were  you  not  siUy 
now? 


Dtwn.   Come,   you  shall    not   be  serious: 
you  canU  be  more  agreeable. 

Char.  Oh!  but  I  am  serious. 

Darn.  Then  1*11  be  so. — Po  you  forgive  me  all? 

Cliar.  What? 

Darn.  Are  we  friends,  Charlotte? 

Char.  O  Lord;  but  you  have  told  me  no- 
thing of  poor  iSey  ward  : 

Darn.  Must  you  needs  know*  that,  before 
you  answer  me.  « 

Char.  Lord!  you  are  never  well  till  you 
have  talked  one  out  of  countenance. 

Darn.  Come,  I  wonU  be  too  particid^; 
you  shall  answer  nothings—  Give  me  butj'Oitr 
hand  Only. 

Char.  Pshaw!  I  wonH  pull  oH  my  glove, 
not  1. 

Dtwn.  ni  take  it  as  it  is  then. 

Char,  Lord!  there,  there;   eat  it,  eat  it* 

Darn.  And  so  I  could,  by  heaven! 

Char.  Oh,  my  glove !  my  glove !  my  clove ! 
you  are  in  a  perfect  storm!  Lord!  if  you 
make  such  a  roqt  with  one*s  hand ,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  had  one^s  heart  ? 

Darn.  That's  impossible  to  telL — But  you 
were  asking  me  of  oey  ward,  mada^m  ? 

Char.  Oh%  ay!  that's  true.  Well,  now 
you  are  very  good  again. — Come,  tell  me  all 
the  aflair,  and  then  you  shall  see — how  Iwill 
like  you. 

Darn.  There  is  not  much  to  tell  -  only  this: 
we  met  the  attorney-general,  to  whom  he 
has  given  a  very  sensible  account  of  himself, 
and  the'  doctor's  proceedings.^-The  attorney- 
general  seems  very  clear  in  his  opinion,  that, 
as  the  doctor,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Sey ward's  mother,  was  entrusted  with  her 
whole  affairs,  the  Court  of  Equity^)  "will 
oblige  him  to  be  accountable. 

C/tar.  If  Seyward  does .  not  recover  his  for- 
tune, you  must  absolutely  get  him  a  commis- 
sion, and  bring  him  into  acquaintance. 

Darn.  Upon  my  word  1  will. 

Char.  And  show  him  to  all  the  women  of 
taste;  and  FU  have  you  call  him  my  pretty 
fellow,  too. 

Darn,  I  will,  indeed!— but  bear  me — 

Char.  You  can't  conceive  how  prettily  he 
makes  love. 

l)  Earljr  in  Ihe  history  of  the  Eaglith  jnriffprudeace ,  the 
administralion  of  justice  ,  by  the  ordinary  coaris  »  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  incomplete.  To  supply  this  defect 
tbe  Courts  of  Equity  hare  obtained  their  establuhment  ; 
assumiog  the  power  of  enforcing  the  principles  upon 
which  tbe  ordinary  courts  also  deoide.  when  the  pow- 
ers of  those  courts  ,  or  their  modes  of  procec€ing> 
•re  insufficiont  for  that  purpose  ;  of  preronting  those 
principles,  as  literalljr  enforced  by  the  ordinary  cottrts» 
from  ^roi     '"  ^-'  '  *  '     .!--•-  •-     — j 

becoming 
cases 
tice, 

u  necessary  to  prerent  a  \trong*  in  maUera  wherein 
the  positive  law  is  silent.  The  courts  of  eqnity  also 
administer  tq  the  ends  of  ittstice ,  by  removing  inpe* 
dimeols  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  question  in  other 
courts ;  by  jproviding  for  the  safely  of  property  in  dis* 
pute  ,  pending  a  legislation  ;  by  restraining  the  asser- 
tion of  doubtful  rights  ,  in  a  manner  productive  of  ir- 
reparable damage :  by  preventing  injury  to  «  thirA 
pet  son  from  the  donbifyal  title  of  others :  by  putting  • 
bound  to  vexatious  and  oppressive  litigations ,  and 
preventing  unneccssory  multiplicity  of  suits;  by  com- 
pelling, withont  pronooneing  any  judgment  on  the 
subject-,  a  discovery  which  may  enable  other  oonrta.to 
give  their  judgment;  and  by  preserviM  testimony* 
when  in  danger  of  leing  lost  before  the  maUer  to 
which  it  relates  can  be  made  the  aubjeci  of  iudkUl 
iaveatigatioo. 


Scene  I.} 
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Darn,  Not  so  well  as  you  make  yodr  de- 
feflce,  Charlotte. 

Char,  Lord!  I  had  ibi^oty  he  is  to  teach 
me  Greek,  too. 

Darn,  Trifling tyraot!  how  long,  Chadolte, 
do  ydu  tbiuk  you  can  find  new  etasIcHis  for 
what  i  say  unto  you? 

Char,  Lord!  you  are  horrid  silly;  but  since 
'tis  love  that  makes^  you  such  a  dunce — poor 
Damley,  I  Foi^vq  you« 

Enter  CoLOifEL  LABntEUT,  unobserved. 

Dam.  ThatV  kind,  however.-^But,  to  com- 
plete my  joy,  be  kinder  yet—and — 

Char.  Oh!  I  can'l!  I  can't!— tord^.  did  you 
never  ride  a  horse> match? 

Dar/i.  Was  (;Ter  so  wild  a,  ^estion! 

Char.  Because,  if  you  have,  it  runs  in  my 
liead  you  galloped  a  mile  beyond  the  win* 
UDg-post,  to  Toakt  sure  on*L 

Darn.  Now,  I  understand  you.  But  sii^ce 
you  will  have  me  touch  every  thing  so  yery 
tenderly,  Charlotte,  how  shall  I-  find  proper 
words  to  ask  you  the  lover's  last  necessary 
^stion  f 

Char.  Oh!  there's  a  thousand  points  to  be 
adjusted  before  that's  answered.   - 

CoLL.  [aJpo/ic^^]  Name  them  this  moment; 
for,  positively,  this  is  the  last  time  of  asking^). 

char.  Pshaw !  who  sent  for  you  ? 

CoL  L.  I  oiily  came  to  teach  you  to  speak 
plain  English,  my  dear. 

Char.  JLord !  mind  your  own  business ;  can't 
jon! 

CoL  L.  So  \  will;  for  I  will  make  you  do 
mpre  of  yours  in>  two  minutes,  than  you 
would  have  done  without  me  in  a  tyrelvemontb. 
Why,  how,  now!— do  ydu  think  the  man's 
to  dangle    after  your  ridiculous  airs,  ibr  ever  ? 

Char.  This  is  mighty  pretty! 

CoL  L.  you'll  say  so  on  Thursday  se'nnight 
fi>r  i\ti  alTairs'take  what  turn  diey  will  in  the 
lamily),  that's  positively  your  wadding-day-— 
Nay,  you  shan't  stir. 

Char.  Was  ever  such  assurance  ^ 

Darn.  Upon  my  life,  madam,  I'm  out  of 
countenance  Il-don't  know  how  to  bebaye  myself. 

Char.'  No,  no ;  let  him  go  on  ooj^ — this  is 
beyond  whatever  was  known,  sure! 

Coi.  L.  Ha !  ha !  if  I  v^^as  to  leav^  you  to 
yourselves,  what  a  couple  of  pretty  out  of 
countenanced  figures  you  would  make !  hum- 
ming and  hawing  ^)  upon  the  vulgar  points  of 
jointure  and  pin-money.  Come,  come,  I  know 
what's  proper  on  both  sides;  you  shall  leave 
it  to  me. 

Horn.  I  had  rather  Charlotte  would  name 
her  own  terms  to  me. 

^  CoL  L.  Have  you  a  mind  to  any  tfaiug  par- 
ticular, madam? 

Char.  Why ,  sure !  what  do  you  think  Fm 
only  to  be  filled  out  as  you  please,  and  sweet- 
ened and  sipped  up  like  a  dish  of  tea  ? 

CoL  L.    \Vhy  pray,  madam,,   when   your 

>)  Thcbanat  of  marriage,  when  the  pkrUetdaTe  nu'ticebcM, 
ar«  given  out  in  the  rollowing  words :  **  I  pubtiah  the 
haaoa  of  narriage  between  —  of  ^  and  -«  of  —  an j 
*nc  Inowing  any  jnst  eauar  or  Impediment  whj 
thcae  ahonld  not  be  joined  together  in .  holr  nialri- 
mwnj  are  in>w  to  declare  it;  and  thia  in  the  lirat  tine 
of  aaking;'*  and  ao  on  to  the  second  and  third,  which 
ia  the  laat  lime. 

*)  Hnt  and  ha  iatwioeUona*  used  aa  yerbs. 


tea's  Beady,  what  have  you  to  do  hut  to  drink 
it?— but  you,  I  suppose,  expect  a  lover's  he;irL» 
like  your  launp,  snould  be  always  flamin§;  at 
your  elbow;  and  when  it's  ready  to  go  out,  - 
you  indolently  supply  it  with  the  spint  of 
contradiction. 

Char,  And  so  you  suppose,  that  your  as- 
surance has  made  an  end  of  this  matter? 

Cal.  L,  Not  till  you  have  given  him  your 
hand  upon  it/ 

Citar.  Thai  then,  would  complete  it 

CoL  L,   Perfectly. 
1     Char,  Why  then  take  it,  Darnley.     No  w  1 
presume  you  are  in  high  triumph,  sir. 

CoL  L,  No,  siiiter;  now  you  are  consistent 
with  that  good  sense  I  always  thought  you 
mistress  o£ 

Char.  And  now  I  beg  we  may  sepa:rates 
for  our  being  seen  togetoer,  at  this  critical 
jiiDcture,  may  give  that  devil,  the  doctor,  sus- 
picion of  a  confederacy*  and  make  hina  set 
some  engine  at  work  that  we  are  not  aware  of. 

Col,  L,  It's  a  y^ry  proper  caution,  (^ome 
along,  Darnley;  nay,  you  mustieayeher  now, 
whatever  violence  you  do  yourself. 

Ch€ir,  ^,  ay,  take  him  with  you,  brcither 
— or  stay,  Darnley;  if  you  please,  you  may 
come  along  with  me.  [ExeunL 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Parlour  a/ Sir  John  Lambbb^t's. 
Enter  Darnley  and  Charlotte. 

Char,  fiut  really,  will  you  stand  fo  the 
agreement  though,  that  I  have  made  with  the 
doctor? 

Darn,  Why  not?  you  shall  not  Jjrcak  y  our 
word  upon  my  accoimt,  though  he  might  be 
a  villain  you  ffave  it  to.  Suppose  1  should 
talk  with  sir  John  myself? — 'tis  true,  he  has 
slighted  me  of  late. 

Char,  No  matter — here  he  comes^this  i  nay 
Q^en  another  scene  of  action  to  that  1  belfieve 
my  brother's  preparing  for. 

Enter  Sjr  John-  €ind  I^dt  Lambert.. 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  glad  I  have  inet 
you  here. 

Darn,  1  have  endeavoured  twice  to-day,  sir, 
to  p^y  my  respects  to  you. 

Sir  J,  Sir,  I'll  be  plain  with  you — I  \rent 
out  to  avoid  you;  but  where  the  welfare  of  a 
child  is  concerned,  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if 
we  don't  stand  upon  ceremony — However,  siincc 
I  have  reason  now  to  be  more  in  temper  than 
perhaps  I  was  at  that  time,  I  shall  be  glai  i  to 
talk  with  you. 

Darn,  I  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir. 

Sir  J.  You  must  allow,  Mr.  Darnley,  I  hat 
conscience  is  the  rule  which  ever}'  hou.cst 
man  ought  to  walk  hy. 

Darn.   'Tis  granted,  sir. 

Sir  J,  Then  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  giving  you  ray  daughter  would  be  to  act 
against  that  conscience  \  pretend  to,  whil  v.  i 
think  you  an  ill  liver;  and  consequently  the 
same  tie  obliges  me  t«>  bestow  her  on  a  be  ^er 
man— 

Darn,  Well  but,  'sir,  come  to  the  point. 
Suppose  the  doctor  ^whom  1  presume  you 
desijgn  her  for)  actuaUy  consents  to  give  me 
up  bis  interest?. 


^    B  op  his  interest! 
Darn.  lonly  judge  from  wliat  your  ^ughlc 
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,    ind  I  sbaU  loon  aocuM  mjtelf,  and  owd 
my  folly  equal  to  bij  baieneis'. 

La4j  I"  Behind  tbat  screea  you  may  caiily 
conceal  yourself,  « 

Sir  J.  Be  it  so. 

liady  Z.  Mr.  Daruley,  aball   we   beg  your 

ate ;  aud  ya*i,  Cbarlolte,   take  the  least  lus- 

pecled  way  to  send  the  doctor  lo  me  directly. 

Char.  I  have  a  ihoufbl  will  do  it,  madaia. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  Charlotte!  Oh,  Mr.  Uamley ! 

Ham.     Have   but   resolution,   sir,  and  fear 

otbing.  ^Rteunt Darn/cj' and  Ctiarlolle. 

Ladf  L.  Now, 'sir,  you  are  to  consider  wfaal 

deiperale  disease  I  baTC  uoderlakeu  lo  cure: 

lerefore,,  be   sure   keep   close   and   still;   and 

bcu  the  proof  ii  full,  appear  at  your  discretion. 

Sir  J.  Fear  not;   I   will  conform   myself— 

Yet,  be  not  angry,  my  lo»e,  if,  in  a  case  like 

"■■■  - — "igh  lo   hops  you 


suppose  tBis  could  be  proveil, 


seal,  at;  lsay,sir,9U 
wb'ire  would  l>e  bii 

iVi>.  J.  It  Is  impious  lo  suppose  it. 

Char.  Tbco,  sir,  from  wbal  principle 
yom  suppose  that  I  accuse  him  ( 

Sir  J.  From  an  obstiuale   prejudice   I 
ibaii's  good  and  virtuous. 

t7fiar.  That's  loo  hariL  sir.     But  the   - 
your  opinion  can  protoLc  me  lo,  is  to  marry 
Mr.  Darnley,withouleilherbisi 
.  .'Fir  J.  Whal,  do  you  bravi 

Char.  Ho,  sir;   but  I  scorn 
so  far   vindicate  my  inlegrily. 


UZ 


abandon,  I  have  a  right  lo  tVrow  myself  into 
6lbi:r  arms  for  protection. 

S'ir.  J.  I  am  confounded.  These  tears  can 
not  be  counterJeit;   nor  can  ibis  be  true. 

Ladj  L.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  fear  it  is.  Givi 
me  jeave  to  ask  one  question.  In  all  our  mu. 
lual  course  of  happiness,  have  I  ever  yet  de- 
ccivcd  vou  wilb  a  falsehood  ? 

Sir  J.  Nerer. 

T^dj   L.   Would    you    I 


should   I 

virtue  blushes  but  to  mention? 

■Sir  J.   To   what   eslravagaii 

Ladf  L.   I  would   before   b^ 


undeceived 
when  his  late  arlilice  turned  the  honest 
(luly  of  your  son  into  his  own  reproach  and 
ruin;  but,  knowing   then    your    temper   was 

Eose  I  should  be  able  lo  let  you   see   his   til- 
ing, make  him  repeat  bis  odious  love  lo    me 
,  in  -yovr  own  hearing,  at   once   throw   off  the 
mask,  and  show  ibe  barefaced  traitorF 
Sir  J.  Is  it  possible? 

Lady  L.  But  then,  sir,  I   must  prevail  on 
yon  to  descend  to  the  poor  sbiAs  we  are  re- 

Sir  J.   All ;   to   any  thing,   lo   ease   me   of 
my  doubt*;  make  me   bnt  a    wiloeM   of  ibis 


ar  yet  be  deceived  in  what 
itb,'   till  the  evidence  of  my 
re  me  (if  th«  contrary. 
Ladj  L.  Tis  just. 

Sir  J.  Uark!  I  think  I  hnr  him  coming. 
Ladj  L.  Now,  my   dear,   remember  your 
promise  lo  have  patience. 
"'      '.  Rely  upon'l. 

L.  To  your  post  then. 
\Sir  John  goes  hrhind  the  scretn. 


Enter  DocTOB  Cahiweli., 
Dr.  C.  Madam,  your  womi 
being  here  and   alone,  i 


ne,  Ibal, 
desired    lo    speak 


Lady  L.  I  did,  sir — but  that  we  may  be  sure 

at  we  arc  alone,  pray  sliul  the  outward  doar 

-another  surprise  might  ruin  us — is  all  sate? 

Dr.  C.  I  have  taken  care,  madam. 

Lady  L.  But  I  am  afraid  I  inten'upt  your 
meditation. 

Dr.  C.  No,  madam,  no;  I  was  only  looking 

^er  some  pious  exhortations  here,  for  the  use 

'  a  society  of  chosen  brethren. 

Lady  L.  Ah,  doctor,  wbal  have  you  done 
me.1  the  trouble  of  my  mind  since  otir  last 
unfortunate  conference  is  not  to  be  eipressed. 
You  indeed  discovered  lo  me  what,  perhaps, 
lor  ray  own  peace,  'twere  better  t  had  never 
'  sen  acquainted  with  ;  but  I  had  not  suflicient 
me  to  lay  my  heart  open  to  you. 

Dr.  C.  Whither, madam,  would  you  lead  me? 

LadyL.  I  have  been  uneasy  too,  not  know- 
ig  bow  far  you  might  mistake  my  behaviour 
n  the  last  accident  that  happened,  but  I  wai 
■ally   so   shocked,  so   terrified ,    I   knew   not 

hat  1  was  doing;  only,  had  1  joined  in  your 
defence  against  the  colonel,  it  would  have  been 
evident  that  I  was  his  enemy,  and  1  have  uses 
for  bis  fricndsbip.  Silence,  therefore,  was  my 
own  pruderit  part:  and  J  knew  your  credit 
"'ith  sir  John  needed  no  support. 

Dr.  C.  Letme  presume  then  to  hope,  that 
what  1  did,  you  judge  was  self-defence  and 
pure  necessity. 

Lady  L.  And  perhaps,  aClcr  all,  the  accident 
was  lucky ;  for  sir  John,  in  order  to  obviate 
any  III  constructions  that  may  be  put  upon  it, 
insists  now  that  we  should  be  more  together, 
to  let  the  world  sec  his  confidence  in  us  both. 
This  relieves  us  from  restraint;  and  I  now  dare 
tell  you— but  no— I  won't— 

i>r.<7.Butwhy,  madam  ?let  me  beseech  you— 
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Lmdf  JL  No — besidesr-wliat  need  you  ask 
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Dr.  €.  Ah !  do  not  endeavour  to  decoy  my 
foolish  heart,  too  apt  to  flatter  itsel£  Ymi  can- 
not sure  think  kinaly  of  me ! 

Ladjr  L,  VVdl,  "well,  I  would  have  you 
imagine  .so. 

Dr.  C.  Besides,  may  I  not  with  reason  sus- 
pect, that  this  apparent  goodness  is  but  arti- 
lice ;  a  shadow  of  compliance,  meant  only  tc^ 
persuade  me  from  your  daugjbter. 

Ladj  L.  Methinks,  this  doubt  of  rae  seeips 
rather  founded  on  your  settled  resolution  not 
to  resign  her. — I  am  convinced  of  \L  I  can 
assure  you,*  sir,  I  should  have  saxed  you  this 
trouble,  had  I  known   how  deeply  you  were 


engaged  to  her. 


Tears— :thcH  1  msst  believe  you — 
but  indeed  you  wrong  me.  To  prorc  my  in- 
Qoceoce,  it  is  not  an  tio\ir  since  I  pressed  sir 
John  to  give  Charlotte  to  youn^  Darnley. 

Ladfl^  Mere  artifice.  You  knew  that  modest 
iTsignation  would  make  sir  John  warmer  in 
your  interest. 

Dr.  C»  No,  indeed,  indeed.  I  had  other 
motiTes,  which  you  may  hereafter  he  made 
acquainted  mth,  and  will  convince  you — 

Lad/L*  "Well,  sir,  now  Til  give  you  reasooy 
to  guess  the  reason  why,  at  our  last  meeting, 
1  pressed  you  so  warmly  to  resrgn   Charlotte. 

Dr.  C  Ah  dear!  ah  dear! 

Ladjr  L*  You  cannot  blame  me  for  haviitg 
opposed  your  happiness,  when  my  own,  per- 
haps, depen'ied  upon  it. 

Dr.  C.  Spare  me,  spare  me;  you  kill  me 
wiU  this  kindness.  .  , 

Lad/  L.  But  now  that  I  have  discovered  my 
weakness,  be  secret;  for  tho  least  imprudence — 

Br,  C.  It   is  a  vain  fear. 


of  all  my  follies,  which,  is  it  tells  yon,  that  if 
-you  stay  much  longer,  I  shall  not  be  tempted 
to  wrest  you  9Ut  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  and 
punish  you  as  you  deserve? 

Dr.  C*  Well ;  but  first  let  mc  ask  you,  sir, 
who  is  it  ypu  menace  ?  consider  your  own 
condition,  and  where  you  are? 

Sir  J,  What  would  the  villain  drive  at? 
leave  me.  1  forgive  you :  but  once  more  I  tell 
you,  seek  some  other  place;  out  of  my  house. 
This  instant  be  gone^  and  see  my  shameful 
face  no  more. 

•  Dr.  C  Nay,  then,  *tis  my  duty  to  exert  liiy- 
celf,  and  let  you  know  that  I  am  master  here. 
Turn  you  out,  sir;  this  house  is  mine;  and 
now,  sir,  at  your  peril,  dare  to  insult  me. 

Sir  J.  O  heavens!  'lis  true:  thither  shall  1 
fly  to  hide  me  from  the  world? 

Lady  L.  Whither  are  you' going,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  know  not — but  liere  it  seems  I  am 
a  trespasser — the  master  of  the  house  has  warned 
me  hence — and,  since  the  right  is  now  in  him, 
*tis  just  I  should  resign  it. 

JUadj  L.  You  shall  not  stir.  He  dares  not 
act  with  such  abandoned  insolence.     No,    sir, 

f>ossession  still  is  yours.     Ifhe  pretends  a  I'ight, 
et  him  by  open  course  of  law  maintain  it. 
Dr.  C.  Ha!  Here!  Seywardl  {Exit. 


Lady  L.  Call  it  not  vain;  my  reputation  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life. 


The  grave  austeriHes  of  my  life  will  dumb- 
found suspicion,  and  yours  may  defy  detraction. 

Lad/'L.  Well,  doctor,  'tis  you  must  answer 
for  ray  folly. 

Dr.  C.  I  take  it  all  upon  myself. 

Ladjr  Z.  But  there*s  one  thing  still  to  be 
airaid  oC 

Dr,  C.  Nothing,  nothing. 

Lad/  L.  My  husband,  sir  John. 

Dr.  C.  Alas,  poor  man!  I  will  answer  for 
bim.  Between  ourselves,  madam,  your  husband 
is  weak;  I  can  lead  him  by  the  nose  any  where. 

Sir  J.  [Comes  fonvard,'\  No,  caitiff,  I'm 
to  he  led  no  'further. 

///*.  C  Ah!  woman. 

Sir  J,  Is  this  your  sanctity?  this  your  doc- 
trine? these  your  meditations? 

Dr.  C.  is  then  my  brother  in  a  conspiracy 
against  me? 

SirJ^,  Your  brother!  I  have  been  your  friend, 
uideed,  to  my  shame;  your  dupe;  but  your 
spell  has  lost  its  hold :  no  .more  canting ;  it 
will  not  serve  your  turn  any  longer. 

Lad/  L.  Now,  heaven  be  praised. 

Dr.  C.  It  seems  you  wanted  an  excuse  to 
part  with  me. 

•Sir  J.  Ungrateful  ■\Tretch!  but  why  do  1 
reproach  you  I  Had  I  not  been  the  weakest  of 
numkind,  you  never  could  have  proved  so  great 
'  villain.  &ct  out  of  my  sight;  leave  my  house : 


Enter  Old  Lady  Lambert  and  Mawworm. 

'  Sir  J.  Who  is  this  fellow?    what    do    you 
want,  man  ? 
Maw.  My  lady,  come  up. 
Old  Lad/  L.  How  now! 
Mat¥,  He  wants  to  know  who  I  be. 
,  Old  Lad/  L.  The  gentleman  is  a  fried  d  of 
mine,  son.     I  was  carrying  him  in  a  coach  to 
attend    a    controversy    thaPs    to    be    held    this 
evening,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scruple's,    about   an 
aflfair  of  simony ;    and   called   to   take   up   the 
doctor.    But  what  strange  tales   arc  these   1 
Dr.  C.  Where  can  it  find  so  sure  a  guard ?|he9r  below? 

Sir  J.  The  doctor's  a  villain,  madam;  I  Lave 


detected  him ;  detected  him  in  the  horrible  de- 
sign of  seducing  my  wife. 

Maw.  It's  unpossible. 

Sir  J.  What  do  you  say,  man? 
•Maw.  I  say,  it's  unpossible.     He    has    been 
locked  up  with  my   wife   for  hours   together, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  I  never  found 
her  the  worse  for  him. 

Old  Ladr  L.  Ah,  son]  son! 

Sir.  J.  What  is  your  ladyship  going  to 
say   now? 

Old  Lady  L.  The  doctor  is  not  in  fault. 

Sir  J,  *Slife,i)  madam! 

Old  Lad/  L.  Oh,  he  swears!  he  swears! 
years  in  growing  good,  we  become  profligate 
in  a  moment.  If  you  swear  again,  I  won't 
stay  in  the  house. 

maw.  Nor  I  neither;  aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?  have  you  no  commenseration  ^)  on 
your  poor  soul? — Ah!  poor  wicked  sinner!  I 
pity  you. 

Sir  J.  'Sdeath!  and  the  devil! 

Maw.  If  you  swear  any  (norc,  I'll  inform 
against  you. 

Sir.  J.  Why  would  you  bring  this  idiot, 
madam  ? 

Maw.  Ay,  do  despise  me,  I'm  the  prouder 
for  it;  I  likes  to  be  despised. 

i)  God'c  life,    a)  CommiiM-adoB. 
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[Act  \. 


Tip.  Yes,  sir,  for  a  cheat  and  impostor.     • 

Old  LcMf  L,  What  does  he  say? 

Sir  J,  Dear  son,  what  is  this  ? 

Col,  L,  Only  some  action  of  the  doctor*s, 
sir,  which  I  have  affidavits  in  my  hand  here 
to  prove,  from  more  than  <mt  creditahle  wit- 


Enter  CharlDttk. 
CThar.  Oh  dear  papa,   I   shall   faint   away; 
thei'e*s  murder  doing. 

iSVr  J,  Who!  when!  what  is  it? 
Char,  The  doctor,  sir,  and  Seyward,   were 
at  high  words  jast  now  in   the   garded;   and, 

upo>n  a  sudden,  there  was  a  pistol  fired  he-jness;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  the  pnh- 
Cwceh  them.  Oh!  Vm  afraid  poor  Seyward  lie  acquainted  with:  if  he  can  acquit  himself 
is  killed.  of  thQifi,so ;  if  not,  be  must  take  the  consequence. 

Sir  J,  How?  Dr,  C,  Well,  but  stay;  l^t  the  accusations 

Char.  Oh,  there  he  comes  himself;  he^l  tell' against  me  be  what  they  will,  by  virtue  of  tbit 
you  more.  ! conveyance  I  am 'still  master  here;   and   if  I 

'am  forced  to  leave  the   house   mysetf,   I   will 
Enter  Cantwell,  DAawtEY,  Seyward,  o/irf  ijhin  up  the  doors— nobody  shall  remain  behind. 

Sir  J,  There!  there!  lAdeed,  -he  stKies  me 
to  the  heart!  for  that  rash  act,   reproacn  and 


Servants, 

Darn,  Here,  bring  in  this  ruffian;  this  is 
villany  beyond  example. 

Sir  J.  vVbat  means  this  outrage? 

hadf  L,  I  tremble. 

Ser,  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam — there  is  no 
mischief  done:  what  was  intended,  the  doctor 
here:  can  best  inform  you. 

SdrJ,  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you. 


ashamed  of  nothing. 
Dr.  C,  Alas!  my  enemies  prevail. 
Sejr,  In  short,  gentlemen,  the  affair  is   cir* 


cuHLstantially  this*~The  doctor  called  me   out  patience  to  execute,  passed  unsuspected  for  the 

'  into  the  pavilion  in  the  garden ;    appeared    in  orrginal.     Their  only  difference  is,  that  wher- 

ereat  disorder;   told  me  here   was  a   sudden  ever  here  you  read  the   doctor's   name,  there 
r. •  -J      l:_i_    I >    ...ccji ii.-L.^-Mi  c.^A i «k »- 


endless  shaftie  will  haunt  me! 

Char,  No,  sir^ — be  comforted.— Even  there 
too  his  wicked  hopes  must  leave  him  ;  for  know, 
the  fatal  deed  which  you  intended  to  sign  is 
here,  even  yet  unsealed  and  innocent! 


Sir  J.  What  inean  yon? 
Char.  1  mean^  sir,,  that  thi: 


is  deed  by  accident 


JIf/xtv.  So  yon  ought :  but  this  good  man  is  falling  into  this  gentleman's  hands,  his  generous 


concern  for  our  family  discovered  it  to  me; 
and  th^t  in  concert  we  procured  that  other  to 
be  drawn  exactly  like  it;   which,  in  your  im- 


storm  raised,  which  he  was  not  sufficiently 
prepared  to  weather.  He  said,  his  dependance 
was  upon  me;  and  at  all  events,  I  must  be 
ready  to  swear,  when  he  called  upon  me,  I 
had  seen  him  pay  sir  John  several  large  sums 
of  money.  He  talked  confusedly  about  giving 
value  for  an  estate;  but   I   boldly  refused  to 

ferjure  myself;  and  told  him,  on  the  contrary, 
vras  satisfied  he  had  fleeced  sir  John  of  se- 
veral large  sums,  under  pretence  of  charitable 
uses,  which  he  secretly  converted  to  his  own. 
— This  stung  him,  and  he  fastened  at  my  throat* 
Then,  indeed,  all  temper  led  me;  and,  disen- 
gaging myself  from  his' hold,  with  a  home- 
blo-w,  I  struck  him  down.  At  this,  grown  des- 

Eerate,  he  ran  with  fury  to  some  pistols  that 
ung  about  the  chimney :  but  in  the  instant  he 
reac*!ned  one,  I  seized  upon  his  wrist;  and  as 
we  grappled,  the  pistol,  firing  to  the  ceiling, 
alarmed  the  family. 

'  Old  Ladjr  L.  'this  is  a  lie,  young  man;  I 
see  the  devil  standing  at  your  elbow; 

Maw.  So  do  I,  with  a  great  big   pitchfork, 
pushing  him  on. 

Dr,'  C.  Well,  what  have  you  more  against  me  ? 

JDarn.  More,  sir,  I  hope  is  needless — but  if 
sir  John  is  yet  unsatisfied. 

Sir  J,  On !  I  have  seen  too  much. 

Dr,  C,  I  demand  my  liberty. 

Sir  J.  Let  him  go. 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert  and  Attendants. 

Col.L.  Hold,  sir !  not  so  fast;  you  can't  pass. 
Dr,  C,  Who,  sir,  shall  dare  to  stop  me? 
Col,  L.  Within  there! 

'      Enter  Tipstaff, 

Tip,  Is  your  name  Cantwell,  sir? 
Dr.  C,  What  if  it  be,  sir  ? 
Tip,  Then,  sir,  I  have  my  lord  chief  justice's 
warrant  against  you. 
Dr.  C  Against  me? 


you'll  find  my  brother's. 

Dr.  C,  Come,  sir;  lead  me  where  you  please. 

lExit, 

Col,  L,  Secure  your  prisoner. 

Old  Lady  L.  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  a41  this. 

^  Macv,  They'll  all  go  to  the  devil  for  what 
they  are  doing — Come  avvay,  my  lady,  and  let 
us  see  afler  the  good  dear  doctor.  Ay,  do 
laugh,  you'll  go  t6  the  devil  for  all  that—' 
Come,  ray  lady,  you  go  first. 

[Exeunt  Mawtvorni  and  old  Ladjf 
LtunherU 

Char,  Now,  Darnley,  I  hope  I  have  made 
atonement  for  your  jealousy. 

Darn,  You've  banished  it  for  ever !  this  was 
bcyohd  yourself  surprising. 

Col.  L,  Sister  — 

Char.  Come,  no  set  speeches ;  if  I  deserve 
your  thanks,  return  them  in  friendship  to  your 
first  preserver. 

CoU  L.  llie  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to 
merit  it. 

Ser.  And  mine,  to  speak  my  sense  of  ob- 
ligations. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  my  child!  for  my  deliverance  I 
can  only  reward  you  here. — For  you,  my  son, 
whose  mial  virtue  I  have  injured,  this  honest 
deed  shall  in  every  article  be  ratified. — And 
for  the  sake  of  that  hypocritical  villain,  I  de- 
clare, that  from  henceforward  I  renounce  aU 
pious  folks;  I  will  have  an  utter  abhorrence 
for  every  thing  that  bears  the  appear&nce — 

Char.  Nay  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  take 
the, liberty  to  tell  you,  you  go  from  one  ex- 
treme to  Another. — W^hat,  because  a  worthless 
wretch  has  imposed  upon  you,  under  the  fal« 
lacious  show  of  austere  grimace,  will  yon  needs 
have  it  every  body  is  like  him,  coniound  the 
good  with  the  bad,  and  conclude  there  are  no 
truly  religious  in  the  world  ? — Leave,  my  dear 
sir,  snch  rash  consequences  to  fools  and  liber- 


{Act  I.  Scene  1.]  A  BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE. 
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liQe«.~Let  us  be  carefiil  to  distinguisb  between 
firtue  and  tbe  appearance  of  it  Guard  if  pos- 
iibie  against  doing  booour  to  bypocrisy — But, 
at  the  same   time,   let   us  allow   tbere  is  no 


cbaracter  in  life,  greater  or  more  Taluable  than 
that  of  tbe  truly  devout — nor  any  thing  more 
noble  or  more  beautiful,  than  tbe  fervor  of  a 
sincere  piety.  [_£xeunL 


SUSANNA  CENTLIVRE. 

TJiu  Udjr  wa«  daiigliter  t>r  ona  Mr.  Freeman ,  of  Holkewh »  In  Lincolnilure.  It  U  not  decided  whetkrr  skv  wt» 
beta  M  Ireland  or  Eneland;  bat  it  miut  hare  been  in  ihe  year  a68o.  Be  it  as  it  ni^»  wo  find  her  left  to  the  wide 
vorld,  br  the  deatb  ^of  her  pareaU,  before  «he  had  completed  her  twelfth  year.  There  ia  a  romantic  atory  told  of  her 
karini  been  met  on' her  joorney  to  Lqudon  on  foot,  whither  she  went  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  her  stepmother,  by  a 
joaeg  gentleman  from  the  noiversity  of  Cambridge,  (the  afterwards  woU-known  Anthony  Hammond),  who  was  ae  ex* 
(rMKlj  stmck  with  her  yonlh  and  beauty,  and  so  affected  with  the  distress  which  her  circnmslaAces  naturally  declared 
ia  her  coantenance,  that  be  fell  instantly  in  lore  with  her ;  and,  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  her  tturr  t  soon  pre- 
Tsiled  oa  her  inexperienced  innocence  to  seiae  on  the  protection  he  offered  her,  and  go  with  him  to  Cambridge,  where, 
e^uppiag  her  in  boy's  clothes,  he  introduced  her  to  his  intimates  at  college  as  a  relation  ,  who  was  coma  down  to  see 
tbe  uairersitr,  and  pass  some  time  with  him  there.  If  this  st'iry  is  true  ,  it  must  hara  happened  when  she  was  extreme* 
Ir^aoog;  Whiocop,  as- well  as  the  other  writers,  acknowledging  that  she  was  married  in  her  aixteenth  year,  to  a  ne- 
phew of  5ir  Stephen  Fox.  Bat  that  gentleman  not  living  with  her  above  a  twelveinonth ,  her  wit  and  boadty  soon 
fraeored  ber  a  aecond  hnsband,  whose  name  was  Carrol,  and  who  was  an  officer  in  the  armr ;  but  h«  having  the  mis-> 
lortrae  to  bi;  killed  in  a  duel,  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  their  marriage,  she  became  a  second  time  a  widow. 
Sach  an  altschment  she.seems  to  have  had  to  the  the^ilre,  that  she  even  became  herself  a  performer  m  1706  and  per-« 
feming  the  part  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Lee's  Rivai  Queens,  at  Windsor,  where  the  court  tlien  was,  she  wounded 
tba  heart  of  one  Mr.  Jiaseph  Centlivre,  yeoman  of  the  month  to  Her  Majesty,  who  soon  married  her ;  and  after  passing. 
•Cfcral  Tears  happily  together,  she  died  at  his  house  in  Spring- Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  on  the  first  nf  December  i/aS. 
—That  Mrs.  Centlivre  wasperfectly  acquainted  with  life,'  and  closely  read  the  minds' and  manners  of  mankind,  no  one, 
vc  think,  ran  doubt  who  reads  her  comedies;  but  what  appears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  is,  when  we  consider  her 
luilerr,  the  disadvantages  she  must  have  laboured  under,    by  being  so   esrly    left  to  bustle  with  the   world,  and  Ihnt  all 

tbe  education  ahe  co4ild  have  had,   must  have  been  owing  to  her    own   application    and  assiduity;    when,  we   say,     we 
— . rj.-  I _!.    _« -._i  ^       ir        I.-      .     « •         ••    •        ..       •  «•-_   ._     ^.  J  .!._   . _-r  -_     1_L j: I   1 • 
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Was  prodnccd  at  Lincoln's-inn  Fields  in  the  year  1718.  Mrs.  Centlivre  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Moltley  for  twogcenea 
of  fliis  comedy.  Notwithstanding  this  piece  has  been  accused  by  some  for  its  numerooa  violations  of  aU  rule,  nature,  or 
F^bability,  tbe  business  is  so  extremely  actiw,  in  the  oonrse  of  the  whole,  that  we  are  not  stopped  by  ennui  ai  any 
••«  ■cene^f  the  play;  but  laofhingly  gel  on  to  the  very  end.  It  does  not  very  materially  fend  to  correct  an^  part)-' 
ndar  vice ;  hot  aecms  to  invite  lu  for  once  to  lay  aside  all  our  gravity ,  and  open  oar  hearta  tcr  playful  gaiety  and 
cUcrfolness. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAL 


COLOIfBL  FKIGtCWBLL. 
Sn.  PHILIP   MODELOYB. 
PIRIWINKLB* 
TtAOBLOVK. 


OBADIAH   PRIM. 
FREEMAN. 
SIMON   PURBt 
SACKBUT. 

ScBNE.  —  A  Tavern* 


ANNE    LOVELlf. 
MRS.   PRIM. 
BETTY. 


Siockbrokert^ 
Gentlemen, 
Travellers, 
CoacknUui,  etc. 


ACT  I. 

ScEivE  I. — Colonel  Feignwell  and  Freeman 
are  discovered  over  a  Bottle* 
Free,  Come,  colonel,  bis  majesty^s  heallfa. — 
^9u  are  as  melancholy  as  if  you  were  inloTe! 
I  wish  some  of  the  beauties  of  Bath  >)  banH 
«apt  your  heart. 

j)  The  seasons,  in  England,  are  generallv  managed  by  the 
great  people,  so 'as  to  produce  their  different  pleasures ; 
(W  instance,  London  is  overflowing  In  the  Spring,  till 
tbe  month  of  Jime;  then  all  the  families  whirl  oiT  to 
Brtghion,  W^eymonlh,  or  other  watering-places  till  the 
aammer  ia  passed.  In  autumn  tho  gentlemen  shoot  away 
their  lime  at  their  country-seats,  while  their  ladies 
•rvemployffd  yawning  over  the  last  novels,  riuticating  ; 
Winter  comes  to  enliven  them  once  more  and  then 
the  qoiet  g<*od-oatured  people  of  Bath,  are  pestered 
with  their  reitfing  and  duturbance,  til*  the' Spring 
ada  tkmn  off  to  London  again.  This,  of  coarse,  means 
War-time. 


CoL  F.  Why,  faith*),  Freeman,  there  is 
something  in't :  I  have  seen  a  lady  at  Bath,  who 
has  kindled  such  a  flame  in  me,  that  all  tbe 
waters  there  can't  quench.. 

Free,  Is  she  not  to  he  had,  colonel?  • 

Col,  F,  ThaCs  a  diflicult  question  to  answer? 
however,  I  resolve  to  try;  perhaps  you  may 
he  able  to  serve  me ;  you  merchants  know 
one  another. — The  lady  told  me  herself  she 
was  under  the  charge  of  four  persons. 

Free.  Odso!')  His  iniss  Ann  Lovely. 

Cot.  F,  The  same— do  you  know  her? 

Free,  Know  her !  ay— Faith,  colonel,  your 
condition  is  more  desperate  than  you  imagine: 
why,   she   is  tbe  talk   and  pity  of  tbe  whole 

a)  In  faith. 
.^)  From  God. 
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town:  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned, 
that  she  must  die  a  maid. 

Col,  F,  Say  you  so  ?  Thal^s  somewhat  odd, 
in  this  charitable  city. — She*s  a  woman,  I  hope? 

Free,  For  aught  I  know — but  it  had  been 
as  well  for  her,  had  nature  made  her  any 
other  part  of  the  creation.  The  man  who 
keeps  this  house  served  her  father;  he  is  a 
Tery  honest  fellow,  and  may  he  of  use  to  you : 
wejl  send  for  him  to  take  a  glass  with  us: 
he^ll  give  you  her  whole  history,  and  *tis 
worth  your  hearing. 

Col,  F,  But  may  one  trust  him? 

Free,  With  your  life:  I  have  obligations 
enough  upon  him,  to  make'him  do  any  thing; 
I  serve  him  wHh  wine.  XRings. 

CoU  F,  Nay,  I  know  him  very  welfmyself. 
I  once  used  to  frequent  a  club  that  was  kept 
here. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Dracp,  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call? 
Free,  Avi  send  up  your  master. 
Draw,   les,  sir.  ^    \JExit 

CoL  F,  Do  you  know  any  of  this  lady's 
guardian's.  Freeman? 

Free,  I  know  two  of  them  very  well. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Free,  Here  comes  one  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  them  all. — Mr.  Sackbut,  we  sent  for 
you  to  take  a  gUss  with  us.  'Tis  a  maxim 
among  the  friends  of  the  bottle,  that  as  long 
as  the  master  is  in  company,  one  may  be  sure 
of  good  wine. 

Sack,  Sir,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  as  good 
wine  as  you  send  in.  —  Colonel,  your  most 
humble  servant;  you  are  welcome  to  town* 

Col,  F.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack,  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  1  should 
a  hundred  tun  of  French  claret,  custom  free. 
— My  service  to  you,  sir.  \I)rinks\  You  don't 
look  so  merry  as  you  used  to  do;  aren't  you 
well,  colonel  r 

Free.  He  has  got  a  woman  in  his  head, 
landlord :'  can  you  help  him  ? 

Sack,  If  'tis  in  my  power,  I  shan't  scruple 
to  serve  my  friend. 

Col,  F,    Tis  one  perquisite  of  your  calh'ng. 

Sack,  Ay,  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  where 
you  olllicers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of 
trade :  a  well-customed  house,  a  handsome  bar- 
keeper, with  clean  obliging  drawers,  soQn  get 
the  master  an  estate;  but  our  citizens  seldom 
do  any  thing  but  cheat  within  the  walls. — 
But  as  to  the  lady,  colonel,  point  you  at  par- 
ticulars?- or  have  you  a  good  Champaign 
stomach?  Are  you  in  full  pay,  or  reduced, 
colonel  ? 

*Co/.  F,  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord! 

Free,  To  the  miserable  condition  of  a  lover! 

Sack*  Pish!  that's  perferable  to  half-pay:  a 
woman's  resolution  may  break  before  the  peace: 
push  her  home,  colonel,  there's  no  parly ing 
with  the  fair  sex. 

CoL  F,  Were  the  lady  her  own  mistress, 
I  have  some  reasons  to  believe  I  should  soon 
command  in  chief. 

Free,  You  know  miss  Lovely,  Mr.  Sackbut? 

Sack,  Know  her!  Ay,  poor  Nancy:  I  have 
carried  her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning. 
Alas!  if  she's  the  woman,   I   pity  you,    colo- 


nel: her  father,  my  old  master,  was  the  roost 
whimsical,  out-of-the-way  temper'd  man,  I 
ever  heard  of,  as  you  will  guess  by  his  last 
will  and  testament. — This  was  his  ouly  child: 
and  I  have  heard  him  wish  her  dead  a  thou- 
sand times.  He  died  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  lefr  to  his  daughter,  pro- 
vided sh^  married  with  the  consent  of  her 
guardians;  but  that  she  might  be  sure  never 
to  do  so,  he  lefr  her  in  the  care  of  four  men, 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  the  four  elements : 
each  nas  his  quarterly  rule,  and  three  months 
in  the  year  sue  is  obliged  to  be  subject  to 
each  of  their  humours,  and  they  are  pretty 
different,  I  assure  you. — She  is  just  come  from 
Bath. 

Coh  F,  'Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Scu:k,  Ay,  sir,  the  last  quarter  was  her  beau 

Guardian's. — She  appears  in  all  public  p^ces 
uring  his  reign. 

Col,  F,  She  visited  a  lady  who  boarded^  in 
the  same  house  with  me :  I  liked  her  person, 
and  found  an  .opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  Sbe 
replied,  she  had  no  objection  to  mine;  but  if 
I  could  not  reconcile  contradictions  I  must  not 
think  of  her,  for  that  she  was  condemned  to 
the  caprice  of  four  persons,  who  never  yet 
agreea  in  any  one  thing,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  please  them  alL 

Sack,  Tis  most  true,  sir:  I'll  give  you  a 
short  description  of  the  men,  and  leave  you 
to  jud^e  of  the  poor  lady's  condition.  One 
is  a  kind  of  virtuoso,  a  siliy  half- willed,  fallow, 
but  positive  and  surly,  fond  of  every  thing 
antique  and  foreign,  and  •  wears  his  clothes 
of- the  fashion  of  tne  last  century,  dotes  upon 
travellers,  and  believes  more  of  sir  John  Man- 
devilfe')  than  he  does  of  the  Bible. 

Col,  F,  That  must  be  a  rare  odd  fellow. 

Sack,  Another  is  a  change-broker:  a  fellow 
that  will  out-lie  the  devil  for  the  advantage  of 
stock,  and  cheat  his  father  that  got  him  in  a 
bargain:  he  is  a  great  stickler  for  trade,  "Uid 
hates  every  man  that  wears  a. sword. 

Free,  He  is  a  greats  admirer  of  the  Dutch 
management,  and  swears  ihcy  understand  trade 
belter  than  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Sack,  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  that  has 
May  in  his  fancy  and  dress,  but  December  in 
his  face  and  his  heels:  he  admires  all  new 
fashions,  and  those  must  be  French;  loves 
operas,  balls,  masquerades,  and  is  always  the 
most  tawdry  of  the  whole  company  on  a 
birth-day  2). 

Col,  F,  These  are.  pretty  opposite  one  to 
another,  truly;  and  the  fourth,  what  is  he, 
landlord  ? 

Scu:k.  A  very  rigid  quaker,  whose  quarter 
began  this  day. — I  saw  miss  Lovely  g'o  in, 
not  above  two  hours  ago. — Sir  Philip  set  her 

l)  The  Vo'iag9  and  'Dravaille  of  Sir  John  MandtvilUt 
knight,  which  treateth  of  the  9$niy  to  J3ierutalcm,  and 
marvayUa  of  Inde ;  and  il  U  well  Xtiown  that  tkia 
tiold  ceeker,  and  fearlets  atsertor,  of  incredible  adven- 
tures, left  England  in  \h^i\  visited  Tailary  abcmt  half 
a  century  after  Marco  Polo ;  religiously  declined  war- 
rying  theSoldan  ofE^ypl'a  daughlcr^  because  he  would 
not  renounce  Cluistianily,  una,  after  wandering  S4 
years  through  the  realms  of  Inde*   and  being  long  re- 

{mted  dead,  returned  to  publish  his  adventures,  aci-upu- 
ottsly  qualifying  his  most  astounding  reUiions  with 
some  such  words  as  these:— lAei  eeyne,  or  men  eeyme. 
hut  I  tuMve  not  aene  it. 

O  The  Ling'a  birth  day,  at  which  time  all  the  great  poo- 
pl«  pay  Uicir  court. 
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down.    Wbat  tbtnk  you  now,  colonej,  Is  not 
\ht  poor  lady  to  be  pitied? 

CoL  F.  Ay,  an«l  rescued  too,  bndlord. 

Free,  In  my  opinion  tbat^s  impossible. 

'Coi,  F.  Tb^e  is  nothing  Impossible  to  a 
loTer.  What  would  not  a  man  attempt  for  a 
fine  woman  and  thirty  thousand  pounds?  Be- 
sides, my  honour  is  at  stake:  I  promised  to 
deliver  her,  and  sheliid  me  win  her  and  wear  her. 

Sack.  That's  fair,  faith! 

Free,  If  it  depended  ifpon  knight-errantry, 
I  should  not  doubt  your  setting  free  the  damsel; 
bnt  to  have  avarice,  impertinence,  hypocrisy, 
and  pride,  at  onc«  to  deal  with,  requires  more 
canning  than  generally  attends  a  man  of  honour. 

Col,  F,  My  fancy  tells  me  I  shall  come  off 
with  glory.  I  resolve  to  try,  however. — Do 
you  know  all  the  guardians,  Mr.  Sackbut? 

Saik,  Very  well;  they  all  use  my  house. 

CoL  F.  And  will  you  assist  me,  if  occasion 
requires? 

Sack,  In  every  thing  I  c^n,  colonel. 

Free.  FJI  answer  for  him. 

Col,  F.  First  ni  attack  my  beau  guardian: 
where  lives  he? 

Sack,  'Faith,  somewhere  about  St.  James's; 
though  to  say  in  what  street  I  catinot;  but 
any  chairman  will  tell  you  where  sir  Philip 
Modelove   lives. 

Free.  Oh\  you'll  find  him  in   the  Park  at 
eleven  every  day ;  at  least  I  never  pass  through 
>at  that   hour   without  seeing  him  there — But 
what  Mo  yoti  intend?       ' 

CoL  F.  To  address  him  in  his  own  way, 
aod  find  w-bat  he  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Fret.  And  what  then? 

CoL  F,  Nay,  that  I  can't  tell;  but  I  shall 
take  my  measures  accordingly. 

Sack,  Well,  'tis  a  mad  undertaking,  in  my 
mind;  but  here's  to  your  success,  colonel. 

{Drinks. 

CoL  F.  ^U  something  out  of  the  way,  I 
canfess;  but  fortune  may  chance  to  smile/andl 
succeed. 
Bold  was  the  man  who  ventur'd  first  to  sea, 

But  the  6rst  vent'ring  lovers  bolder  were. 
The  path  of  love's  dark  and  dang'rous  way, 

Without  a  landmark  or  one  friendly  star. 
And  be  that  runs  the  risk  deserves  the  fair^ 

[ExeunL 

SoENE  II. — jin  Apartment  in  Prim's  House, 
Enter  Miss  Lovely  and  her  maid  Betty. 

Jietlj;  Bless  me,  madam!  why  do  you  fret 
and  teaze  yourself  so?  This  is  giving  them  the 
advantage,  with  a  witness. 

Miss  /*.  Must  I  be  condemned  all  my  life 
to  the  prepostero\is  humours  of  other  people, 
and  pointed  at  by  every  boy  in  town !  —  Oh ! 
I  could  tear  my  flesh  and  curse  the  hour  I 
was  born. — Isn  t  it  monstrously  ridiculous  that 
they  should  desire  to  impose  their  quaking 
dress  upon  me  at  these  years?  When  I  was 
a  chyd,  no  matter  what  they  made  me  wear; 
but  now— ^ 

Bettjr,  1  would  resolve  against  it,  madam; 
Td  see  'em  banged  before  I'd  put  on  the  pincli'd 
cap  again. 

Miss  L.  Then  I  must  never  expect  one  mo- 
ment's ease:  she  has  rung  such  a  peal  in  my 
ears  already,  that  I  shan't  have  the  right  use 
"f  them  this  month. — What  can   1  dor 


Betty,  What  can  you  not  do,  if  you  will 
but  give  your  mind  to  it?  Marry,  madam, 

mi^s  L,  What !  and  have  my  fortune  go  to 
build  churches  and  hospitals? 

Betty,  Why,  let  it  go. — If  the  colonel  loves 
you,  as  he  pretends,  he'll  marry  you  without 
a  fortune,  madam;,  and  I  assure  you  a  colo> 
net's  lady  is  no  despicable  thing. 

Miss  L,  So  you  would  advise    me   to  give 
up  my  own  fortune,   and  throw  myself  upon  . 
the  colonel's ! 

Betty,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself 
easy,  madam. 

Miss  Li  That's  not  the  way,  Fm  sure.  No, 
no,  girl,  there  are  certain  ingredients  to  be 
mingled  with  matrimony,  without  which  I  may 
as  well  change  for  the  worse  as  th^  better. 
When  the  woman  has  fortune  enough  to  make 
the  man  happy,  if  he  has  either  honour  or 
good  manners,  he'll  make  her  easy.  Love^makes 
but,  a  slovenly  figure  in  a  house,  where  pO' 
verty  keeps  tne  door. 

Betty,  And  so' you  resolve  to  die  a  maid, 
do  YOU,  madam? 

Miss  L,  Or  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
the  man  I  love  master  of  my  fortune. 

Bet/y,  Then  you  don't  like  the  colonel  so 
well  as  I  thought  you  did,  madam,  or  you 
would  xuot  take  such  a  resolution^ 

Miss  L,  It  \%  because  I  do  .like  him,  Betty, 
that  I  do  take  such  a  resolution. 

Betty,  Why,  do  ^'ou    expect,   madam,   the 
colonel  can  work  miracles?   Is  it  possible  for    • 
him  to  marry  you  with  the  consent  of  all  your 
guardians  ? 

Miss  L,  Or  he  must  not  marry  me  at  all; 
and  so  I  told  him;  and  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased with  the  news.  —  He  promised  to  *set 
me  free;  and  I,  on  that  condition,  promised 
to  make  him  master  of  that  freedom. 

Betty,  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles, 
ladies  delivened  from  the  chains  of  magic,  giants 
killed,  and  monsters  overcome;  io  that  I  shall 
be  the  less  surprised  if  the  colonel  shall  con- 
jure you  out  of  the  power  of  your  four  guar- 
dians: if  he  does,  I  am  sure  he  deserves  your 
fortune. 

Miss,  L,  And  shall  have  it,  girl,  if  it  were 
ten  times  as  much — For  I'll  ingenuously  con* 
fess  to  thee,  that  I  do  love  the  colonel  above 
all  the  men  I  ever  saw: — There's  something 
so  jant^e  in  a  soldier,  a  kind  of  je  ne  seals 
quoi  air,  that  makes  them  more  agreeable  thau 
all  the  rest  of  mankind. — They  command  re- 
gard,, as  who  shall  say ,  W^e  are  your  defen- 
ders ;  we  preserve  your  beauties  from  the  in- 
sults of  rude  and  unpolished  foes,  and  ought 
to  be  preferred 'before  those  lazy  indolent  mor- 
tals, who,  by  dropning  into  their  father's  estates, 
set  up  their  coaches,  and  think  to  rattle  them- 
selves into  our  affections. 

Betty,  Nay,  madam,  I  confess  that  the  army 
has  engrossed  all  the  prettiest  fellow^ — A  laced 
coat  and  a  feather  have  irresistible  charms. 

Miss  L.  But  the  colonel  has  all  the  beauties 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  -:-  O  all  yc 
powers  that  favour  happy  lovers,  grant  that 
he  may  be  mine !  Thou  god  of  love ,  if  thou 
be'st  aught  but  name,  assist  my  Feignwell! 
Point  aH  thy  darts  to  aid  his  just  design. 
And  make  his    plots  as  prevalent  as  thine. 

[E'Ceunt, 


^ 
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ACT  If. 

SCBWB  h^Tlie  Park. 

Sir  Philip  Modklotk    discovered   upon  a 
Befich,   tviih  a  fVoman  masked. 

Sir  P,  Well  but,  my  dear,  are  you  really 
constamt  to  your  keeper? 

fVom.  Yes,  really,  sir. — Hey-day !  who  comes 
yonder?  He  cuts  a  mighty  fif^ure. 

Sir  /^.  Ha!  a  stranger,  by  his  equipage  keep- 
ing so  close  at  his  heels.  —  He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  quality. — Positively  trench, 
by  his  dancing  air. 

Worn,  He  crosses,  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down 
here. 

Sir  P,  He  has  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee,  child. 

Enter  Colonel. 

ff^oin.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose  if  he  does. 

Sir  P,  Arc  }'OU  resolved  to  be  cruel  then  ? 

CoL  F*,  You  must  be  ver}'  cruel  indeed,  if 
you  can  deny  any  thing  to  so^fme  a  rentleman, 
madam.  \^akes  out  hts  VP^atch. 

fTom,  I  never  mind  the  outside  of  a  man. 

Col,  F.  And  Pra  afraid  thou  art  no  judge 
of  the  inside. 

Sir  P.  I  am  positively  of  your  mind,  sir; 
for  creatures  of  ner  function  seldom  penetrate 
beyond  the  pocket. 

fVom.  Coxcombs !  [Aside,  and  exit* 

Sir  P.  Pray  what  says  your  watch?  mine 
is  down.  [Pulling  out  his   WatchL 

CoL  F,  I  want  thirty- six  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
[Puts  up  his  Watch,  and  takes  out 
his  Snuff'boai, 

Sir  P,  May  I  presume,  sir. 

Col,  F,  Sir,  you  honour  me. 

[Presenting  the  Box, 

Sir  P,  He  sneaks  good  English — though  he 
must  be  a  foreigner.  [Aside^ — This  snufT  is 
extremely  good — and  the  box  prodigious  fine: 
the  work  is  French,  I  presume,  sir. 

Col,  F\  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir.— I  do  think 
the  workmanship  pretty  neat. 

Sir  P,  Neat!  'tis  exquisitely  fine,  sir.  Pray, 
sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  inquirfng  - 
what  country  is  so  happy  to  claim  the  birth 
of  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  universe  ? 
France,  I  presume. 

Col.  F,  Then  you  don*t  think  me  an  En- 
glishman ? 

Sir  P,  No,  upon  my  soul,  don't  1. 

Col,  F,  I  am  sorry  fbr't 


[Act  H. 

barony  about  five  years  ago,  but  I  abhorred 
the  fatigue  which  must  have  attended  it. — 1 
could  never  yet  bring  myself  to  join  with  either 
party. 

Col.  F,  You  are  perfectly  irt  the  right,  sir 
Philip — a  fine  person  should  not  embark  himself 
in  the  slovenly  concern  of  politics:   dress  and 

fdeasure  are  objects  proper  for  the  soul  of  a 
ine  gentleman. 

Sir  P,  And,  love- 
Co/.  F,  Oh !  that's  included  under  the  article 
of  pleasure. 

iir  P.  Parbleu!  c*  est  un  homme  d'espril. 
May  I  crave  your  name,  sir? 

CoL  F.  My  name  is  La  Feignwell,  sir,  at 
your  service. 

Sir  P,  The  La  Feign  wells  are  French,  I ' 
know;  thouffh  the  name  is  become  very  nu- 
merous in  dreat  Britain  of  late  years — 1  was 
sure  you  was  French  the  moment  1  laid  my 
eyes  upon  you ;  I  could  not  come  into  the 
supposition  of  your  being  an  Englishman:  tbif 
island  produces  few  such  ornaments. 

CoL  F\  Are  you  married,  sir  Philip? 

Sir  P,  No;  nor  do  I  believe  I  shall  ever 
enter  into  that  honourable  state:  I  have  an 
absolute  tendre  for  the  whole  sex. 

Col,  F,  That's  more  than  they  hayc  for  you, 
I  dare  swear.  [Aside'\  I  find  I  was  very  much 
mistaken — I  imagined  you  had  been  married 
to  that  young  lady  whom  I  saw  in  the  chariot 
with  you  this  morning  in  Gracechurch-street 

Sir  P,  Who,  Nancy  Lovely?  I  am  a  piece 
of  a  guardian  to  that  lady:  loa  must  know 
her  father,  I  thank  him,  joined  me  with  three 
of  the  most  preposterous  old  fellows  —  that, 
upon  my  soul,  I  am  in  pain  for  the  poor  girl : 
she  must  certainly  lead  apes,^)  Ha,  ha! 

CoL  F,  That's  a  pity,  sir  Philip.  If  the  lady 
would  give  me  leaTe,  I  •  would  endeavour  to 
avert  that  curse. 

Sir  P,  As  to  the  lady,  she'd  gladly  be  nd 
of  us  at  any  rate,  I  believe;  hut  here's  the 
mischief:  he  who  marries  miss  Lovely,  must 
have  the  consent  of  us  all  four — or  not  a  penny 
of  her  portion. — For  my  part,  I  shall  never 
approve  of  any  but  a  man  of  figure — and  the 
rest  are  not  only  averse  to  cleanliness,  but  have 
each  a  peculiar  taste  to  gratify. — For  my  part, 
I  declare  I  would  preferyou  to  all  men  I  ever  saw. 

CoL  F,  And  I  her  to  all  women — 

Sir  P»  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Feignwell,  I  am 
for  marrying  her,  tor  1  hale  the  trouble  of  a 
guardian,  especially  among  such  wretches ;  bat 
resolve  never  to.  agree  to  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  them — and  1  fancy  they'll  be  even  with 
me,  for  they  never  came  into  any  proposal  of 
mine  yet. 

CoL  F,  I  wish  I  had  leave  to  try  them,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P,  With  all  my  soul,  sir;  1   can  refuse 


Sir  P,  Impossible  you  should  wish  to  be 
an  Englishman!  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island 
could  not  produce  a  person  of  such  alertness. 

CoL  F,  As  this  mirror  shows  you,  sir.  [Puts 
up  a  pocket-glass  to  Sir  Philip's  FaceJ  I 
know  not  how  to  disfinguisb  you,  sir:  but  your 
mien  and  address  speak  you  right  honourable. 

Sir  P,  Thus  great  souls  judce  of  others  by  la  person  of  your  appearance  nothing, 
themselves — I  am  only  adorned    with    knight-       ^  ^    -^   ^' 
hood:  that's  all,  I  assure  you,  sir;    my    name 
is  sir  Philip  Modelove. 

CoL  F,  Of  French  extraction  ? 

Sir  P,  My  father  was  French. 

CoL  F.  One  may  plainly  perceive  k^There 
is  a  certain  gaiety  peculiar  to  my  nation  Hbr 
I  will  own  myself  a  Frcncbnuan)  which  ais- 
tinguishes  us  every  where. — A  person  of  your 
figure  would  be  a  vast  addition  to   a  coronet 

Sir  P.   I  must  own   I    had   the   offer   of  a 


ol,  F,  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 
ir  P.  Rut  do  you  really,  like   matrimony  ? 


CoL 

Sir  P.  Hut  do  you  really,  like   matrimony 

CoL  K  1  believe  I  could  with  that  lady. 

Sir  P,  The  only  point  in  which  we  differ. 
— Rut  you  are  master  of  so  many  qualifications, 
that  I  can  excuse  one  fault:  for  I  must  think 
it  a  fault  in  a  fine  gentleman;  and  that  you 
are  such,  I'll  give  it  under  my  hand. 

l)  Tfie  tnovilaltle  fale  or  nil  yutmg  lailira  djiogo/</iniiiJ«. 
according  to  lh«  Engliah  proverb,  it,  thai  ihrj  ahall 
lead  apei  in  bell. 
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Col  F,  I  wish  rou^d  giTe  me  yonr  consent 
to  mairy  miss  LoTehr  under  your  hand,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P,  rU  do%  if  you^il  step  into  St  James  s 
G>free-faouse,  where  we  may  hare  pen  and  ink 
— tbough  I  can*t  foresee  what  idranta^  my 
consent  will  be  to  you,  without  you  can  And 
a  way  to  get  the  rest  of  the  raardians.  —  But 
ni  introduce  you,  howerer.  She  is  now  at  a 
qaaker's,  where  I  carried  her  this  morning, 
wlien  you  saw  us  in   Gracechurch-street.  ~i 


senrant  Tabkhaj  the  eril  spirit  was  at  that  time 
too  strong,  and  they  both  became  subject  to 
its  workings — not  from  any  outward  provo- 
cation— but  from  an  inward  call:  he  was  not 
tainted  with  the^rottenness  of  the  fashions,  nor 
did  his  eyes  take  in  the  drunkenne^  of  beauty. 

Miss  jL,  No!  that^s  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  P.  Tabitha  is  one  of  the   faitliful :   he 


fell  not  with  a  stranger. 

Miss  L.  So!    then  you   hold  wenching  no 
assure  you  she  has  an  odd  ragout  of  guardians,  {crime,  provided  it  be  within  the  pale  of  your 
as  you  will  find  when  you  hear  the  oiaracters, 
wbich  ni  endeavour  to   give   you    as   we   go 


along. — fley !  Pierre,  Jacquli,  Kenno. — Where 
are  vou  alJ,  scoundrels  ?^-Order  the  chariot  to 
St  Jameses  Coffee-house. 

Col  F,  Le  Noir,  Le  Brun,  Le  Blanc — Mor* 
bleu,  ou  sont  ces  coquins  la  ?  Allons,  monsieur 
le  ChevaKer. 

Sir  P.  Ah!  Pardonnes  moi,  monsieur. 

Col  F,  Not  one  step  upon  my  soul,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P,  The  best  brea  roan  in  Europe,  po- 
ntively.  [Exeunt. 

SCSNE    ir.-^BADIAH  PrIM'S  HoUSe. 

Enter  Miss  Lovblt  and  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  thou  wilt 'not  obey  me:  and 
tfcoQ  dost  really  think  those  fallals  become  thee  ? 

Miss  L.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  will  I  be  judged  by  all  sober, 
people,  if  I  don*t  look  more  like  a  modest 
voman  than  thou  dost,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  IVlore  like  a  hypocrite  you  mean, 
Mrs.  Prim. 

Mr$,  p.  Ah !  Anne,  Anne,  that  wicked  Philip 
Modclove  will  undo  thee.  -  Satan  so  fills  thy 
lieart  with  pride,  during  the  three  months  of 
ii^  guardianship,  that  thou  becomest  a  stumb- 
(ine^lock  to  the  upright. 

MissL.  Pray  who  are  they?  Are  the  pinched 
cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  sanctity? 
Does  your  virtue  ponsist  in  your  dress,  Mrs, 
Priin  r 

Mrs.  P.  It  doth  not  consist  in  cut  hair, 
spotted  foce,  ^)  and  a  bare  neck.— Oh  the  wicked- 
Dess  of  the  g^eneration  I  the  primitive  women 
koe\v  not  the  abomination  of  hooped  petticoats. 

Miss  L.  No;  nor  the  abomination  of  cant 
oettber.  X)on*t  tell  me,  Mrs.  Prim,  don^t  —  I 
know  yon  have  as  much  pride,  vanity,  self- 
conceit,  and  ambition  among  you,  couched  .«.»«. —  .^**^  |.«...^v.  »u^...<.^..wo  <.*...!  ...i,^  j 
mider  that  formal  habit  and  sanctiued  coun- 1  thereof ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  none 
tenance,  as  the  proudest  of  us  all ;  biit  the 
worid  begins  to  see  your  prudery. 

Mrs.  P.  ^  Pruder}- 1  What  I  do  they  invent 
o«w  words  as  well  as  new  fashions  ?  Ah !  poor 
^mtastic  age,  I  pity  thee.— Poor  deluded  Anne, 
wkich  dost  thou  think  roost  resembletb  the 
ttinl,  and  ^htch  the  sinner,  thy  dress  or  mine  ? 
Tby  naked  bosom  allureth  the  eye  of  the  by- 
stander— encourageth  the  frailly  of  human  ua- 
t«re--and  corrupteth  the  soul  with  evil  longings. 
Miss  L.  And  pray  who  corrupted  your  son 
Tobias  with  evil  longings?  Your  maid  Tabitha 
^*ore  a  handkerchief,  and  yet  he  made  the 
nint  a  sinner. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  well,  spit  thy  malice.  I  coh- 
l«s  satan  did  buffet  my  son. Tobias,  and  my 

0  The  fathiofu  of  llie  liitir*  in  wliii-h  »hal  piece  WM 
wrillena  Addifon.  in  hisSpedntor  No.  Hi,  gives  a  very 
willy  accuunt  'A'  tlic  ladi«<  fiiutviog  the  pnliiicul  party 
tu  vrhkh  llicy  Mun^rU,  by  llu  lunonrr  in  wliicli  lliry 
wore  tbv«c  pafrlic.'. 


own  tribe. — You  afe  an  excellent  casuist,  truly! 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim. 

Obad.  Not  stripped  of  thy  vanity  yet,  Anne ! 
Why  dost  thou  not  make  her  put  if  off,  Sarah? 

Mrs,  P.  She  will  not  do  it. 

Obad.  Verily  thy  naked  bosom  troubleth  my 
outMrard  roan:  I  pray  thee  hide  it,  Anne:  put 
on  a  handkerchieJ^  Anne  Lovely. 

Miss  L.  I  hate  handkerchiefs  when  *tis  not 
cold  weather,  Mr.  Priro. 

Mrs.  P.  I  have  seen  thee  wear  a  handker- 
chief, nay,  and  a  mask  to  hoot,^)  in  the  middle 
of  July. 

Miss  L.  Ay,  to  keep  the  sun  from  scorching  me. 

Obad.  If  thou  couldst  not  bear  the  sunbeams, 
how  dost  thou  think  roan  can  hear  thy  beams  ? 
Those  breads  inflame  desire :  let  them  be  hid, 
I  say. 

MissL.  Let  me  be  quiet,  I  say. — Must  I  be 
tormented  thus  for  ever?  —  Sure  ii6  woman^s 
condition  ever  equalled  mine!  Foppery,  folly, 
avarice,  and  hypocrisy .  are,  by  turns,  my  con- 
stant companions — I  cannot  think  my  father 
meant  this  tyranny !  No,  you  usurp  an  author- 
ity  which  he  never  intended  you  should  take. 

Obctd.  Hark  thee,  dost  thou  call  good  counsel 
tjrrann}^?  Do  1  or  my  wife  tyrannise,  when 
we  desire  thee  in  all  love  to  put  off  thy  tempt- 
ing attire? 

Miss  L.  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave!  Kill 
me  rather  than  treat  me  thus. 

Obad.  ¥>k}\  thee!  ha,  ha!  thou  thinkest  thou 
art  acting  some  lewd  play  sure:< — Kill  thee! 
Art  ibou  prepared  for  death,  Anne  Lovely  ? 
No,  no,  thou  wouldst  rather  have  a  husband, 
Anne: — Thou  wantest  a  gilt  coach,  with  six 
laxy  fellows  behind,  to  flaut  it  in  the  ring  of 
vanity,  aroong  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the 
land — who  pamper  themselves  with  the  fatness 

^ shall 

squander  away  thy  father^s  estate;    thou   shah 
marry  none  such,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  Would  you  marry  me  to  one  uf 
your  own  canting  sect? 

Obad,  Yea,  verily,  no  one  else  shdll  ^ver 
get  my  consent,  I  do  assure  tbce,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  And  I  do  assure  thee,  Obadiah,  that 
I  will  as  soon  turn  Papist,  and  die  in  a  convent. 

Mrs.  P.  O  wickedness! 
Miss  L.  O  stupidity! 

Obad,  O  blindness  of  heart! 

Miss  Is.  Thou  blinder   of  the  world,   don^t 

firovoke  me — lest  1  betray  your  sanctity,  and 
eave  your  wife  to  judge  of  your  purity?  — 
What  were  the  emotions  of  your  spirit — when 
you  squeexM  Mary  by  the  hand  last  night  in 
the  pautry.^VVhen  she  told  you,  yon  bussed 
so  filthily?  Ah!  you  had  no  aversion  to  naked 
bosoms,  when  you  begged  her  to  show  \  ou  a  • 

l)  To  bnol,  «i^niHi'*.  Hrsidti. 
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little,  little,  little  bit  of  her  delicious  bosom  —  I  nothing  that  resembleth  Philip  Modelove  shall 

Don't  you  remember  those  words,  Mr.  Prim?ll  love;   mark  that  —  therefore,   friend   Philip, 

Mrs,  P,  What  does  she  saj,  Ohadiah?        jbrin^  no  more  of  thy  own  apes  under  my  roof. 

Obud,   She   talketh   uninteUigibly ,  Sarah. —  |     ^Sir  P.  I  am  so  entirely  a  strancer  to   the 

Which  way  did  she   hear  this  ?  This  should  monsters  of  thy  breed,  that  I  shall  bring  none 

of  them  I  am  sure. 

Col,  F,  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pretty"  task 
by  the  time  I  have  gone  through  ^em  aH; 
but  she's  a  city  worth  taking,  and  'egad  Fll 
carry  on  the  siege :  if  I  can  but  blow  up  the 
out-works,  I  fehcy  I  am  pretty  secure  of  the 
town.  ■     \Aside, 

Knter  Servant, 
Serv,  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Trade- 
love  demand  to  see  thee.  [I'o  Sir  Philip, 
Sir  P,  Bid  them  come  up.    yExii Servant, 
Miss  L,  peliver.me  from  such  an  inundation 
of  noise  and  nonsense.  Oh,  Feign  well !  whatever 
thy  contrivance  be,  prosper  it,  heaven.  [JSlri/. 
Sir  P,  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 


not  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  wicked  ^ones : 
— Verily  it  troubleth  me.  [Aside, 

Enter*  Servant, ' 

Serv,  Philip  Modelove,  whom  they  call  sir 
Philip,  is  below,  and  such  another  with  him: 
shall  I  send  them  up? 

Obad,  Yea.  lExit  Servant, 

> 

Enter  Sir  Philip   Mooslovb  and  Colombl 

Feign  WELL. 

Sir  P,  How  dost  thou  do,  friend  Prim? 
Odso  I  my  she  friend  here  too !  What,  are  you 
documenting  miss  Nancy?  Reading  her  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  pinch'd  coif,  I  warrant  ye! 

Mrs,  P,  I  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read 
her  any  lecture  that  was  good. — My  flesh  so 
riseth  at  these  wicked  ones,  that  prudence  adr 
viseth  me  to  withdraw  from  their  sight  [^Exit, 

Col,  F.  Oh,  that  I  could  find  means  to  speak 
vrith  her!  How  charming  she  appears!  I  wish 
I  could  get  this  letter  into  iier  hand.    [Aside, 

Sir  P»  Well,  miss,  I  hope  thou  hast  got 
the  better  of  them. 

Miss  Z.  The  difficulties  of  my  life  are  not 
to  be  surmounted,  sir  Philip.  —  I  hate  the  im- 
pertinence of  him  as  much  as  the  stupidity  of 
the  other.  [Aside. 

Obad,  Verily,  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this 
maiden. 

Sir  P,  I  find  we  still  differ  in  opinion ;  but 
that  we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  pr'ythee. 
Prim,  let  us  consent  to  marry  her.  —  t  have 
sent  for  our  brother  guardians  to  meet  me 
here  about  this  very  thing. — Madam,  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  recommend  a  husband  to  you  ? 
— Here's  a  gentleman,  whom,  in  ray  mind, 
you  can  have  no  objection   to. 

[Presents  the  Colonel  to  her ;  she 
looks  anotlier  VFay, 

Miss  L,  Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  formal 
and  the  fantastic  fool! 

CoL  F,  A  fine  won^an — a  fine  horse,  and 
fine  equipacc,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  uni- 
verse: and  if  1  am  %o  happy  to  possess  you, 
madam,  I  shall  become  the  envy  of  mankind, 
as  ^uch  as  you  outshine  your  whole  sex. 

[As  he  takes  fier  Hand  to  kiss  it,  he  en- 
deavours to  put  a  Letter  into  it ;  she 
lets  it  drop — 'Prim  takes  it  up. 

Miss  L,  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  con- 


spicuously ridiculous,  sir.  [Turning  from  him, 

CoL  h.  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Feignwell. 

MissL.  Ha!  Feignwell!  'tis  he?  What  have 
1  done?  Prim  has  the  letter,  apd  it  will  be 
disrover'd.  ^    [Aside, 

Obad,  Friend,  I  know  not  thy  name,  so 
cannot  cail  thee  by  it;  but  thou  seest  thy  letter 
is  unwelcome  to  ihe  maiden  ;  she  will  not  read  it. 

Miss  L.  N  or  shall  you ;  [Snatches  the  Letter^ 
I'll  tear  it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scatter  it, 
as  I  will  the  hopes  of  all  those  that  any  of , you 
shall  recommend  to  me.       [Tears  tfie  Letter, 

Sir  P.  Ha !  Right  woman,  'faith ! 

Col,  F,  Excellent  woman!  [Aside, 

Obad,  Friend,  thy  garb  savoureth  too  much 
of  the  vanity  of  the  age  for  my  approbation ; 


Enter  Periwinkle  and  Tradelovs. 

These  are  my  brother  guardians,   Mr.  Feigu- 

well.  — 

Pr'ythee  observe  the  creatures. 

[Aside  to  Colonel  FeigntveU, 

Trade,  Well,  sir  Philip,  I  obey  your  summons. 

Per*  Pray  what  have  you  to  offer  for  the 
good  of  miss  Lovely,  sir  Philip  ? 

Sir  P.  First  I  desire  to  know  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  that  lady  ?  Must  she  be  sent 
to  the  Indies  for  a  venture: — or  live  an  old  maid, 
and  then  be  entered  amongst  your  curiosities, 
and  shown  for  a  monster,  IVIr.  Periwinkle  ? 

Col,  F,  Humph,  cuiiosities ;  that  must  be 
the  virtuoso.  [Aside, 

Per,   Why  what  would  you  do  with  hei*? 

Sir  P,  I  would  recommend  tbis  gentleman 
to  her  for  a  husband,  sir — a  person  whom  I 
have,  pick'd  out  from  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Obad,  I  would  advise  thee  to  shuffle  him 
again  with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  fori  like  him  not. 

Col,  F,  Pray,  sir,  without  offence  to  your 
formality,  what  may  be  your  objections? 

Ob€ut,  Thy  person,  thy  manners,  thy  dress, 
thy  acquaintance^ — thy  every  thing,  friend. 

Sir  P,  You  are  most  particularly  obliging, 
friend.     Ha,  ha. 

Trade,  What  business  do  you  follow, 
pray,   sir?         . 

Col,  F,  Humph,  by  that  cjuestion  he  must 
be*  the  broker.  \Aside\  Business,  sir !  the  bu- 
siness of  a  gentleman. 

Trade,  Tnatis'as  much  as  to  say,  you  dress 
fine,  feed  high,  lie  with  every  woman  you  lilce^ 
and  pay  your  surgeon's  bills  better  tnan  your 
tailor'^s  or  your  butcher's. 

Col,  F,  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  for  your  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Trade,  The  court,  sir  I  What  would  the 
court  do  without  us  citizens? 

Sir  P,  Without  your  wives  and  daughters, 
you  mean,  Mr.  Tradelove. 

Per.  Have  you  ever  travelled,  sir? 

Col.  F,  That  question  must  not  be  answer'd 
now.  ^Aside')^  In  books  I  have,  sir.       « 

Per,  In  books !  That's  fine  travelling  indued ! 
— Sir  Philip ,  when  you  present  a  person  •  I 
like,  he  shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  miss 
Ix>vely ;  till  when,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

i^ol.  F.  I'll  make  you  like  me  before  I  have 
done  with  you,  or  I  am  mistaken.         [Asitlr- 
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Trade.  And  wben  you  can  conTince  me 
that  a  beau  is  more  useful  to  my  country  tban 
a  mercbant,  you  «ball  bave  mine  ;  till  tben  you 
must  excuse  me.  \jSxiL 

CoL  F\  So  much  for  trade — FIl  fit  you  too. 

[Aside, 

Sir  P»  In  my  opinion  this  is  very  inhuman 
treatment,  as  to  the  lady,  Mr.Pnm. 

ObcuL  Thy  opinion  and  mine  happen  to  diHer 
as  much  as  our  occupations,  friend:  business 
requiretb  my  presence,  and  folly  thine;  and 
so  1  must  bid  thee  farewell  [Exit. 

SirP.  Here^s  breeding  for  you,  Mr.  Feign- 
well!'— *Gad  take  me. 

Half  my  estate  IM  give  to  see  *em  bit. 

CoL  F*.  I  hope  to  bite  you  all,   if  my   plot 

bit.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  ni. 

Scene  I. — A  Tavern. 

Colo s  EL  Feign  well    is    discovered  in  an 
Egyptian  Dresi,  witfi  Sackbut. 

Sack.  A  lucky  beginning,  colonel — you  have 
got   the  old  beau*s  consent.  •> 

CoL  F.  Ay,  be*s  a  reasonable  creature ;  but 
the  other  three  will  require  some  pains.  Shall 
1  pass  upon  him,  think  you?  *Egad,  in  my 
miod,  I  look  as  antique  as  if  I  had  been  pre- 
scnr'd  in  the  ark. 

Sack,  Pass  upon  him!  ay,  ay,  if  you  have 
assurance  enough. 

CoL  JF.  I  have  no  apprehension  from  that 
quarter;  assurance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldier. 
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habit  pleases  me  extremely:   *tis  yery  antique, 
and  for  that  I  like  it. 

CoL  jP.  'Tis  very  antique,  sir:— ^ this  habit 
once  belonged  to  the  &mous  Claudius  Ptole- 
mens,  who  lived  in  the  year  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 

'  Sack,  If  he  k^eps  up  to  the  sample,  be  shall 
lie  with  the  devil  for  a  bean-stack,  and  win 
it  every  straw.  [Aside, 

Per.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five!  why,  thaCs 
prodigious  now! — Well,  certainly  *tis  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  traveller. 

CoL  jP.  For  my  part  I  value  none  oP  the 
modem  fashions  a  ug-leaf. 

Per,  No 'more  don*t  1,  sir:  I  bad  rather  be 
the  jest  of  a  fool  tban  bis  favourite — I  am 
laugned  at  here  for  my  singularity. — This  coat, 
you  must  know,  sir,  was  formerly  wore  by 
that  ingenious  and  very  learned  person,  Mr. 
John  Tradescant  of  Lambeth. 

Coi,  F,  John  Tradescant !  Let  me  embrace 
you,  sir — John  Tradescant  was  my  uncle,  by 
my  mother^s  side;  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  do  bis  memory:  he  was  a  very 
curious  man  indeed. 

Per.  YoMr  uncle,  sir -7- Nay,  then  'tis  no 
wonder  that  your  taste  is  so  refined ;  why  you 
have  it  in  your  blood. — My  humble  service  to 
you,  sir;  to  the  immortal  memory  of  John 
Tradescant,  your  never-to-be-forgotlen  uncle. 

[Drinks. 
CoL  F,  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord. 
Per,  1  find  you  are  primitive,  even  in  your 


, wine:  Canary  was^  the  drink  of  our  wise  fore- 

Sack.    Ay,  but   the   assurance    of  a  soldier  fathers ;  Uis  balsamic,  and  saves  the  charge  of 
Qfers  Riucb  from  that  of  a  traveller — Can  you   pothecaries  cordials — Oh !  that  I  had  lived  in 

your  nucleus   days!    or   rather,   that  he   wertf 


diflers 

Ue  wHb  a  eood  grace? 

CoL  F,  As  heartily,  when  my  mistress  is 
the  prise,  as  I  would  meet  the  u>e  when  my 
counlry  caHM  and  king  commanded:  io  dont 
Tou  fear  that  part :  if  he  donU  know  me  again, 
1  ant  safc« — I  hope  be*ll  come. 

Sack.  I  wish  alt  my  debts  would  -  come  as 
sore:  1  told  him  you  had  been  a  great  tra- 
veller, bad  many  valuable  curiosities,  and  was 
a  person  of  most  sinffular  taste:  he  seemM 
transported,  and  beggM  me  to  keep  you  till 
he  came. 

Cof.  F.  Ay,  ay,  be  need  not  fear  my  run- 
ning away. — Let  s  have  a  bottle  of  sack,  land- 
lord; our  ancestors  drank  sack. 

Sack.  You  shall  have  it 

CoL  F.  And  whereabouts  is  the  trap-door 
yon  mentioned? 

Sack,  There^s  the  conveyance,  sir.       [Exit, 

CoL  F.  Now,  if  I  should  cheat  all  these  ro- 
guish gtiardians,  and  carry  off  my  mistress  in 
triunpfa,  it  would  be  vvhat  the  French  call  a 
grand  coup  d!e'clat — Odso !  here  comes  Peri- 
winkle.— Ah!  deuce  take  this  beard;  pray  Ju- 
piler  it  does  not  give  me  the  slip  and  spoil  all. 

Enter  Sacilbut  with  VFin^,  a/iJ  I^eriwincle 

following, 

S€Mck.  Sir,  this  gentleman  bearing  you  have 
been  a  ffreat  traveller,  and  a  person  of  fine 
speculation,  heQ%  leave  to  take  a  glass  with 
you :  he  is  a  man  of  a  curious  taste  himself. 

CoL  F.  The  gentleman  has  it  in  bis  face 
and  garb;  sir,  you  are  welcome. 

^^r.  Sir,  I  honour  a  traveller  and  men  of 
yo«r  inquiring  disposition;  theoddnessof  your 


now  alive! — Oh!    how  proud  he*d  be  of  such 
a  nephew ! 

tSocAr.  Oh  pox !  that  would  have  spoiled  the 
jest  [Aside, 

Per.  A  person  of  your  curiosity  must  have 
collected  many  rarities. 

CoL  F.  I  have  some,  sir,  which  are  not  yet 
come  ashore;  as  an  Egyptian  idol. 

Per.  Pray  what  may  that  be  ? 

CoL  F*  It  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  an  ape,  which 
they  formerly  worshippM  in  that  country:  I 
took  it  from  the  breast  of  a  female  mummy. 

Per.  Ha,  ha!  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idolatry  to  this  day ;  for  many  an  ape  lies  on 
a  lady  s  breast,  ha,  ha !  — 

Sack  A  smart  old  thief.  [^Aside, 

CoL  F.  Two  tusks  of  an  hippopotamus,  two 
pair  of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  and  one  Egyp- 
tian mummy. 

Per.  "Pray,  sir,  have  you  never  a  crocodile? 

CoL  F.  Humph !  the  boatswain  brought  one 
wfth  a  design  to  show  it,  but  touching  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  hearing  it  was  no  rarity  in  Eng-. 
land,  he  sold  it  to  a  Dutch  poet — Look  ye,  sir, 
do  you  see  this  little  vial? 

Per.  Pray  you  what  is  it? 

CoL  F,  This  is  cal^d  poluflosboio. 

Per,  Poluflosboio! — It  has  a  rumbling  sound. 

Col,  F.  Right,  sir ;  it  proceeds  from  a  rum- 
bling nature — This  water '  was  part  of  those 
waves  which  bore  Cleopatra's  vessel'  when  she 
sailM  to  meet  Anthony. 

Per.  Well,  of  all  that  travelled,  none  bad 
a  taste  like  you. 

Col,  F,  Rut  here's  the  wonder  of  the  world.  ' 
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[Act  ill. 


— ^Tbis,  sir,  is  called  xona,  or  raoros  miispbo- 
aon ;  tbe  'virtues  of  tbb  are  ioestiniable. 

Per,  Moros  muspfaonon !  What  in  tbe  name 
of  wisdom  can  that  be? — lo  me  it  seems  a 
plain  belt. 

CoU  F.  This  girdle  has  carried  me  all  the 
world  over. 
Per,  You  have  carried  it,  you  mean. 
CoL  F,  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir. — Whenever  I 
am  girded  Mrith  this  I  am  invisible;  and  by 
tnmmg  this  little  screw,  can  be  in  the  court 
of  the  great  mogul,  the  ^rand  signior,  and 
king  George,  in  as  little  time  as  yoar  cook 
can  poach  an  t^^,  % 

Per,  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,  I  canH  believe  it. 
Col,  F,  If  my  landlord  pleases,  he  shall  try 
the  experiment  immediately. 

Sitck,  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir;  but  I  hate 
no  inclination  to  ride  post  to  the  devil. 

CoL  F,  No,  no,  you  shan't  stir  a  fool;  HI 
only  make  you  invisible. 

Sack.  But  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible 
again. 

Per,  Come,  try  it  upon  me,  sir;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  devil  nor  all  his  tricks. — *Sbud,  ^) 
ril  stand  'em  all. 

Col,  F,  There,  sir,  put  it  on. — Come,  land- 
lord, yoii  and  1  must  face  the  east.  [Thejr 
turn  aboui]  Is  it  on,  sir? 

Per,  'Tis  on.         [^Thejr  iurn  about  again. 
Sack,  Heaven  protect  me!  where  is  he? 
Per,  W^hy  here,  just  where  I  was. 
Sack,  W^nere,   where,    in  the  bame  of  vir- 
tue? Ah,  poor  Mr.  Periwinkle!— 'Egad,   look 
to't,  you  had  best,  sir;    and   let  him   be  seen 
again,  or  I  shall  have  you  burnt  for  a  wiiard. 
Col,  F,  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 
Per,  But  really  don't  you  see  me  now? 
Sack,  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother, 
that  died  forty  years  ago. 

Per,  Are  you  $ure  you  don't  lie?  Methinks 
I  stand  just  where  I  did,  and  see  you  as  plain 
as  I  did  before. 

Sack,  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  see  you  once  again. 
CoL  F.  Take  off  the  girdle,  sir. 

{He  takes  it  off^ 
Sack,  Ah,  sir,  I  am  glad   to  see  you  with 


all  my  heart.  \Kn1brace9  him. 

Per,  This  is  very  odd ;  certainly  there  must 
be  some  trick  in't — Pray,  sir,  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  put  it  on  yourself? 

CoL  F,  With  all  my  heart. 

Per,  But  first  I'll  secure  the  door. 

CoL  F,  You  know  how  to  turn  the  screw, 
Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack,  Yes,  yes — Cpme,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  we 
must  turn  full  east  [The/  turn ;  the  Co- 
lonel sinks  through  the  Trap-door, 

CoL  F,  'Tis  done;  now  turn.   \Thejr  turn. 

Per,  Ha!  mercy  upon  me;  my  flesh  creeps 
upon  my  bones. — This  must  be  a  conjurer, 
Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack,  He's  the  devil,  I  think. 

Per,  Oh,  Mr.  Sackbut,  why  do  you  name 
the  devil,  when  perhaps  he  may  be  at  your 
elbow  ? 


Sack,  Your's  seemM  just  the  same — 'Faith, 
I  wish  this  girdle  were  mine,  Td  sell  wine  no 
more.  Uarkye,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  \Takes  him 
cuide  till  the  Colonel  rises  again']  if  he  would 
sell  this  girdle,  you  might  travel  with .  great 
expedition. 

CoL  F,  But  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  money. 

Per,  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir,  because  1  think 
it  the  greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

CoL  F,  By  the  advice  of  a  leai*ned  physi- 
ognomist in  Grand  Cairo,  who  consulted  the 
lines  in  my  face,  I  returned  to  England,  w^re 
he  told  me  I  should  find  a  rarity  in  the  keep- 
ing of  four  men,  which  I  was  born  to  possess 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind:  and  the  first  of 
the  four  that  gave  roe  his  consent,  1  should 
present  him  with  this  girdle — Till  I  have  found 
this  jewel,  I  shall  not  part  with  the  girdle. 

Per,  What  can  this  rarity  be?  Didn't  he 
name  it  to  you  ? 

CoL  F,  Yes,  sir;  he  call'd  it  a  chaste,  beau- 
tiful, unaiFftoted  woman. 

Per,  Pish!  women  are  no  rarities;  women 
are  the  very  gewgaws  of  the  Creation;  play- 
things for  boys,  who  when  they  write  man 
they  ought  to  throw  aside. 

oack,  A  fine  hecture  to  be  read  to  a  circle 
of  ladies !  [Aside, 

Per,  What  woman  is  there,  dressM  in  all 
the  pride  and  foppery  of  the  times,  can  boast 
of  such  a  4bretop  as  the  cockatoo  ? 

CoL  F,  I  must  humour  him.  \jiside'\Sufh 
a  skin  as  the  lizard?  [^bird? 

Per,  Such  a  shining  breast  as  the  humming- 
Co/.  F,  Such  a  shape  as  the  antelope? 

Per,  Or,  in  all  the  artful  mixture  of  their 
various  dresses,  have  they  half  the*  beauty  of 
one  box  of  butterflies  ? 

CoL  F*  No;  that  must  be  allow'd— For  mi 


Sack,  At  my  elbow!   Marry,  heaven  ibrbid!i name  is  Anne  Lovely 


my 

{»art,  if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  for  they 
are  as  indiflerent  to  me  as  a  sparrovr  or  a 
flesh-fly. 

Per,  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  the  world  to 
reap  from  this  lady? 

doL  F,  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son, 
who  shall  revive  the  art  of  embalmiog,  and  the 
old  Roman  manner  of  burying  tbe  dead ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  he  is  to  discover 
the  longitude,  so  long  sought  for  in  vaio. 

Per,  Odl  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr. 
Sackbut! 

Sack,  He  hits  it  off  admirably ;  and  t'other 
swallows  it  like  sack  and  sugar.  [Aside^  Cer- 
tainly this  lady  must  be  your  ward,  Mr.  Peri- 
winkle, by  her  being  under  the  c:are  of  four 
persons. 

Per,  By  the  description  it  should — ^Elgad, 
if  I  could  get  that  girale,  I'd  ride  with  the  sua, 
and  make  the  tour  of  the  worid  in  four-and-r 
twenty  hours.  [Aside']  And  you  are  to  five 
that  girdle  to  the  first  of  the  four  guardians 
that  shall  give  his  consent  to  marry  that  lady^ 
say  you,  sir? 

Col,  F,  I  am  so  order'd,  when  1  can  find ^him. 

Per,  I  fancy  I  know  the  very  woman — her 


CoL  F,  Are  you  satisfied? 

[From  under  the  Stage, 
Per.  Yes,  sir,  yes  —  How   hollow  his  Toice 
sounds! 

I)  Corrupted  from  God't  blood. 


CoLF,  Excellent  !~He  said,  indeed,  that  the 
first  letter  of  her  name  was  L. 

Per,  Did  he  really  ?  — Well ,  thal*a  prodi- 
giously amatiiig,  that  a  person  in  Grand  Cairo 
shoula  know  any  thing  of  my  ward. 
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Cok  F*,  Your  ward? 

Per,  To  Be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  am  one 
of  tboae  tour  guardians. 

Col.  I**.  Are  you  indeed,  sir?  I  am  trans- 
ported to  find  tnat  the  roan  who  is  to  possess 
tliis  moros  muspbonon  is  a  person  of  so  cu- 
rious a  taste^-Here  is  a  writing  drawn  up  by 
tkat  hmouB  Egyptian,  which  if  you  will  please 
to  siffn,  you  mutt  turn  your  face  full  north, 
and  Uie  girdle  is  yours. 

Per.  If  I  lire  till  the  boy  is  horn ,  Fl]  be 
embalmed,  and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  when 
I  die* 

CoL  F*.  That  yon  shall  most  certainly. 

Enter  Drainer. 

I^ram,  Here^s  Mr.  Stayt^pe,  the  taihtt^  in- 
«pures  for  you,  colonel.  '  \ 

CoL  F,  Who  do  you  speak  to,  you.  4on  of 
a  wbore? 

Per.  Ha!  colonel.  \Aside, 

CcL  F*  Confound  the  blundering  dog!  \Aside, 

I}r€»fv.  Why  to  colonel^ 

Sack.  Get  you  out,  you  rascal* 

[Kicks,  him  out,  and  goes  after  him. 

Ikracv.  What  the  deril  is  the  matter? 

CoLF.  This  dog  has  ruin*4  alt  piy  schemes, 
I  see  by  Periwinlcle^s  locAs.  [Aside. 

Per.  How  finely  I  should  have  been  choused 
— Colonel,  you*ll  pardon  me  that  I  did  not 
^e  yon  your  title  before — it  was  pure  igno- 
mce,  '£iith  it  was — Pray — hem—hem!  -Pray, 
colonel,  what  post  had  this  learned  Egyptian 
m  your  regiment? 

CoL  F.  A  pox  of  your  sneer.  \Aside\  I 
don*t  understand'  yon,  sir. 

'Per.  No,  that^s  strange !  I  understand  you, 
colonel— An  Egyptian  of  Grand  Cairo !  ha,  ha, 
ba! — I  am  sorry  such  a  well-ioTented  tale 
should  do  you  no  more  service — 'We  old  fel- 
lows can  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  them 
that  pick  it^) — I  am  not  to  be  trickM  out  of 
my  trust — mark  that. 

CoL  F*  The  deTil!  I  must  carry  it  off;  I 
wish  I  were  fairly  out.  \Aside\  £ookye,  sir, 
you  Hiay  make  what  jest  you  please — ^out  the 
stars  will  be  obey*d,  sir;  and  depend  uponH 
I  shall  haye  the  lady,  and  you  none  of  the 
girdle. — Now  for  Mr.  Freeman's  part  of  the 
plot  [Aside,     Exit, 

Per,  The  stars!  ha,  bal^No  star  has  favour'd 
yon,  it  seems — The  girdle !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  none 
of  your  legerdemain  tricks  can  pass  upon  me 
— VVhy  wiiat  a  pack  of  trumpery  has  this 
rogue  picked  up — -His  pagod,  poluffosboio,  his 
lonos,  moros  musphonons,  and  the  devil  knows 
what — But  I'll  take  car^ — Ha,  gone  I — Ay,  'twas 
time  to  sneak  off. ,  Soho !  the  house ! 

Enter  Saccbut. 

Where  is  this  trickster?  Send  for  a  con- 
stable; 111  have  this  rascal  before  the  lord 
mayor;  FU  Grand  Cairo  him,  with  a  pox  to 
him — I  believe  yoit  had  a  band  in  puttilng 
this  imposture  upon  me,  Sackbut 

Sack,  Who,  I,  Mr.  Periwinkle?  I  scorn'  it. 
I'perccivM  he  was  a  cheat,  and  left  the  room 
on  purpose  to  send  for  a  constable  to  appre- 


i)  M— OM  HI  propcring  ihe  larger  tlone*  for  building, 
^ick  UiMi,  as  Ui*y  call  it,  ialo  Jiffcrcut  shapci.  Th«- 
uMtmrnnit  thej  use  Is  poialcd«  or  peaked^  hrnc<>  llx* 
word. 


bend  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  him  when 
he  went  out — But  the  rogue  made  but  one 
step  from  the  stairs  to  the  door,  callM  a  coach, 
leapM  into  it,  and  drove  away  like  the  devil, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  can  witness,  who  is  at  the 
bar,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you ;  he  is  this 
minute  come  to  town. 

Per,  Send  him  in.  [Exiit  Sackbut]  What 
a  scheme  this  rogue  has  laid !  How  i  should 
have  been  lau^hM  at,  had  it  succeeded! 

Enter  Feeeman,  booted  and  spurred. 

Mr.  Freeman,  I  had  like  to  have  been,  m- 
posed  on  by  the  veriest  rascal — 
I  Free,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it — ^The  dog  flew 
forH:  he  bad  not  'scapM  me,  had  I  been  aware 
of  him;  Sackbut  struck  at  him,  but  missM  bis 
blow,  or  he  had  done  his  busiuess  for  him. 

Per,  I  believe  you  never  heard  of  such  & 
contrivance,  Mr.  Freeman,  as  this  feltow  had 
found  out 

Free-  Mr.  Sackbut  has  told  me  the  whole 
story,  Mr.  Periwinkle;  but  now  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  of  much  more  importance  to 
yourself— I  happened  to  lie  one  night  at  Co- 
ventry, and  knowing  your  unde,  sir  Toby 
Periwinkle,  1  paid  him  a  visit,  and,  to  my 
great*  surprise,  found  him  dying. 

Per,  Ih'ing! 

EYee,  Dying,  in  all  appearance ;  the  servants 
weeping,  the  room  in  darkness ;  the  apothecary, 
shaking  his  head,  told  me  the  doctors  Jbad  given 
him  over;  and  then  there  are  small  hopes,  you 
know* 

Per,  I  hope  hfe  has  made  his  will — he  always 
told  me  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

F^ee,  I  have  heard  you  say  as  much,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  give  you  notice.  I  should 
think  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  went  down 
to-morrow  morning. 

Per,  It  is  a  long  journey,  and  the  roads  very  bad. 

Free.  But  he  has  a  great  estate,  and  the 
land  very  good — ^Think  upon  that 

Per,  Why  that's  true,  as  you  say;  Til  think 
upon  it  In  the  mean  time,  I  A3ve  you  many 
thanks  for  your  civility,  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
should  be  glad  of  your  comoany  to  dine  with  me. 

F^ee.  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  Jonathan's  Cof- 
fee-house at  two,  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour 
aAer  one;  if  I  dispatch  my  business.  Til  wait 
on  you;  i  know  your  hour. 

Per,  You  shall  be  very  welcome,  Mr.  Free- 
man, and  so  youi*  humble  servant.         [Exit 

Re-enter  Colonel  Feigmwell  on  J  Sackbut. 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  have  doqe  your  busi- 
ness, colonel;  he  has  swallow'd  the  bait 

CoLF,  I  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  little 
in  the  dark.  I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman, 
I  suppose — that's  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of; 
for  though  1  may  fright  him  out  Of  his  con- 
sent, he  may  fright  me  out  of  my  life  when  ho 
discovers  me,  as  he  certainly  must  in  the  end. 

Free,  No,  no ;  I  have  a  plot  for  you  with-  ■ 
out  danger;  but  first  we  must  manage  Trade- 
love  —  Has  the  tailor  brought  your  clothes  ? 

Sack,  Yes,  pox  take  the  uiie£ 

Free,  W^elf,  well,  no  matter;  I  warrant  we 
have  him  yet — But  now  you  must  put  on  the 
Dutch  merchant 

CoL  F.  The  deuce  of  this  trading  plot — I 
wish  he  had  been  an*  old  soldier,  that  I  mieht 
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hare  attackM  bim  in  mr  own  way,  beard  biro 
(igbt  OTek*  all  tbe  battles  of  tbe  late  war— But 
for  trade,  by  Jupiter,  I  sball  nerer  do.it. 

Sack*  Nerer  fear,  colonel:  Mr.  Freeman 
will  instruct  You. 

*  fYee.  vYoull  see  what  otbers  do:  tbe  coffee- 
bouse  will  instruct  you. 

CohF.  I  must  yenture  bowever — But  I  bare 
a  further  plot  in  my  bead  upon  TradeloTe, 
which  you  must  assist  me  in,  Freeman ;  you 
are  in  credit  with  bim,  I  beard  you  say. 

Free,  I  am,  and  will  scrupte  nothing  to 
serve  you,  colonel. 

Coh  F.  Come  along  then.  —  Now  for  tbe 
DutcbmaA — Honest  Ptolemy,  by  your  leave. 

Now  must  bob-wig  and  business  come  in  play ; 

A  thirty  thousand  pound  girl  leads  the  way.  . 

[jEjceuni 


ACT  IV. 

ScBNB  L  —  Jonathan's  Coffbb-housb  \in 
Change  Alley,  A  Crowd  of  People,  with 
Rolls  of  Paper  'and  Parchment  in  their 

Hands;  a  Bar^  JVaiters,   etc. 

,'^ 

Enter  TnA]>BLOVB  and  Stock-jobbers,  [with 
Roils  of  Paper  and  Parchment, 

1  Stock,  South-sea  at  seren-eigbtbs ;  who  bayt? 

Trade*  Harkye,  Gabriel,  youMl  pay  tbe  differ- 
enee  of  that  stoclt  we  transacted  for  rotber  dav  ? 

Ga^  Ajf  Mr.  TradeloTe,  here's  a  note  K>r 
the  money. 

Trade,  I  would  fain  bite  tbe  spark  in  tbe 
brown  coat:  be  comes  very  often  into  tbe  al- 
ley, but  nerer  employs  a  broker. 

Reenter  C01.011BL  Fbignwbll  and  Frbbmak. 

Trade.  Mr.  Freeman,  yoiM"  senrant!  Who 
is  that  gentleman? 

Free.  A  Dutch  merchant  jnal  come  to  En- 
gland ;  but,  harkye^  Mr.  Tradelore — I  bare  a 
fiec»  of  news  will  get  you  as  mucb  as  tbe 
rench  king's  death  did,  if'^you  are  eiq>editious. 
\Showing  him  a  Letter']  Read  there:  I  re- 
ceiTed  it  just  now  (torn  one  that  belongs  to 
the  emperor's  minister. 

Trade.  [Reads']  Sir, — As  I  have  many 
obligations  to  you,  I  cannot  miss  any  op^ 
portunity  to  show  my  gratitude:  this  mo- 
ment my  lord  has  received  a  private  express, 
that  the  Spaniards  'have  raised  their  siege 
from  before  Cagliari,  If  this  proves  of 
any  advantage  to  you,  it  will  answer  both 
the  ends  and  wishes  of,  sir,  your  most  ob- 
liged humble  servant,    UBIfRICUS  DUSSELDORP. 

p.  S.  In  two   or   0tree  hours  the   news 
will  be  public. 
May  one  depend  npon  this,  Mr.  Freeman? 

[Aside  to  F/zeeman. 

Ftee.  '\on  may — I  never  knew  this  person 
send  me  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

Trade.  Sir,  I  am  mncb  obliged  to  you: 
'egad,  'lis  rare  news.  —  Who  sells  Soutb-sea 
fbr.next  we?k? 

Stock,  [All  toeei/ierl  I  sell ;  I,  I,  I,  I,  I  sell. 

1  Stock,  in  lell  five  thousand  for  next  week, 
at  five-eighths, 

2  Stock.  I'll  sell  ten  thousand,  at  fiye-eighths, 
for  the  same  time.  % 

Trade.  Nay,  nay;  hold,  bold;  not  aU  to- 
gether, gentlemen :  ill  be  no  bull  ^) ;  111  buy  no 

I)    Bttll  tnd  Bear  are  Uic  name*  girco    to   pcraoni  prr- 


more  than  I  can  take :  will  you  sell  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  at  a  half^  for  any  day  next  week, 
except  Saturday? 

1  Stock,  ril  sell  it  you,  Mr.  Tradebve. 
[Freeman  whispers  to  one  of  the  Gentlemen, 
1  Gent.  TheSpaniardsrais'd  the  siege  of  Cag«- 


2  Gent.  What  will  vou  lay  on't? 
Free.  What  you  pfease. 

1  Gent.  Why  I  have  a  brother  upon  the 
spot,  in  tbe  emperor's  .service:  I  am  certain 
n  there  were  any  such  thing,  I  should  have 
bad  a  letter. 

2  Gent.  Ill  bold  yoit  fihj  ponnds  'tis  false. 
Free,  'TIS  done.*) 

2  Gent.  Ill  lay  you  a  brace  of  hundreds 
upon  tbe  same. 

Free.  I'll  take  you. 

Trdde.  I'll  lay  any  man  a  brace  of  tboosands 
tbe  siege  is  rait'd. 

Free.  Tbe  Dutch  raercbant  is  your  man  to 
take  in.  [Aside  to  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Does  be  not  know  tbe  news? 

Free.  Not  a  syMabIc ;  if  be  did  be  would 
bet  a  hundred  tlioiifand  pounds  as  soon  as 
one  penny — ^he's  plaguy  neb,  and  a  mighty 
man  at  wagers.  [To  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Say  you  so?--'Effad,  FU  bite  him^ 
if  possible — Are  you  from  Holland,  sir? 

CoL  F,  Ya,  mynheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  tbe  news  before  you  cane 
away  ? 

CoUF.  What  believe  you,  mynheer? 

Trade,  What  do  I  believe?  WbylbeliAe 
that  the  Spaniards  have  actually  rais'd  tbe  siege 
of  Caglian. 

CoLF.  What  duyvel's  news  is  dat?  Xis 
niet  waer,  mynheer — ^'tis  no  true,  dr. 

Trade.  V^s  so  true,  mynheer,  that  Fll  lay 
you  two  thousand  pounds  on  it. 

CoUF.  Two  duysend . pound,  mynheer,  'lis 
gadaen-^dis  gentleman  sal  hold  de  gelt. 

[Gives  Freerruut  Money, 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart— this  binds  the 
wager. 

Free,  You  have  certainly  lost,  mynheer;  the 
siege  is  rais'd  indeed. 

Col.  F.  Ik  geloyU  niel,  mynheer  Freeman, 
Ik  sal  ye  diibbled  bonden,  if  you  please. 

Free.  I  am  let  into  the  secret,  therefore 
won't  win  your  money. 

Tircule,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  snapp'd  the  Dutch- 
man; 'faith,  ha,  ha!  this  is  no  ill  day^  work. 
— Pray  may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer? 


fonnin|i  nntninal  bucinett  in  ihettocLa;  •  sort  or  f  ■mb- 
ling  wbirb  •vemt  to  be  verjr  much  in  vugiic  at  lh«  pre* 
•chl  daj  lA  Fraoc«. 

•)  ll  W0iild  M  rather  «  aifBcttlt  taak  to  raise  Ui«  Mobu- 
m^nt  in  London,  hero  alluded  to.  Itia  a  flnled  column 
of  the  Doric  order;  the  diameter  at  the  bate  is  l5feet, 
and  Ihe  height  of  the  sbaA  l«o  foot ;  tho  con*  aC  the 
top*  with  its  urn,  comprehend  4s  {eel ;  and  the  iMif  ht 
of  the  maMj  pedestal  u  4o  rcet«  Within  the  column 
is  a  night  of  345  step*  df  bisrk  marble,  and  the  iron 
halconj  at  the  top  commands  of  conrae  a  tctj  cftrn- 
sive  prospect  oP  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  conntty. 
It  14  siliislrd  about  too  vards  north  of  London-bridge, 
and  was  ended  bj  Sir  rhristonhcr  Wren,  m  mcworr 
of  the  great  lire,  which,  in  \w^,  broke  out  at  a  hou»e 
di«tanl  eoi  feet  (the  height  of  the  colunui)  eastward 
from  this  spot,  and  destroyed  ncsrly  all  the  building< 
of  the  mrtropuli«  iVom  tbe  Tower  to  the  Tooipla  Ghttrch- 

5)  MesninjE,  to  accept  the  wager. 
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CoL  F.  Myn  naem,  •  mynlMer?  myB  naem 
If  Jaa  Van*  TiirKUrnitireiereielU  Hecr  Van 
Feignwen. 

Tr^de.  Zoonds,  'ti«  a  dam^'dlong  name; 
I  <ball  ncyer  remember  it — Mim  Ueer  Van, 
Thn,  Tim,  Tiro— What  the  deWI  is  it? 

Free.  Oh!  never  heed:  I  know  the  gentle* 
man,  a^d  will  pass  my  word  for  twice  the  sum. 

Trade,  Thars  enough. 

'Co/.  F.  You'll  hear  of  me  sooner  than  you 
wuby  old  gentleman,  1  fanc}%  \Aside'\  You'll 
ecMne  |o  Sackbut's,  Freeman? 

[Aside  to  Freeman, 

Free,  Immediately      [Aside  to  the  Colonei, 

Trade,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  give  you  many  thanks 
laryour  kindness  - 

Free,  I  fear  youll  repent  when  you  know 
att.  [Aside. 

Trade,  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 

Free,  I  am  engaged  at  Sackbut's :  adieu.  [Exit, 

Trade,  Sir,  your  bumble  servant  Now  1*11 
see  wbat  I  can  do  upon  *Cbange  with  my 
nrvrs.  [JSxeunt, 

ScenbIL— TTtf  Tavern, 
Enter  Fkeebaan  €ind  Colonel  Fsigm well. 

Free,Msif  ha,  ha!  The  old  fellow  swallowed 
ibe  bait  as  greedily  as  a  gudgeon. 

CoL  F,  1  have  bim,  'faith,  ha,  ha,  ha !  His 
two  tbotwand  pounds  secure— If  he  would  keep 
bis  money,  be  must  part  with  the  lady,  ha  ha ! 


Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack,  Joy,  foy,  colonel!  tbe  luckiest  acci- 
dent in  the  wcMrld. 

CoL  F,  What  sny'st  thou? 

Sack,  Tbas  letter  does  your  business. 

CoLF,  [Reads']  To  Oiadiah  Prim,  hosier, 
near  the  Building  caU*d  the  Monument,  in 
London. 

Free,  A  letter  to  Prim  I  How  came  you  by  it  ? 

Sack,  Looking  otct  the  letters  our  post- 
woman  brought,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  what 
Inters  are  directed  to  my  bouse  (for  she  can't 
read,  you  must  know),  I  spy'd  this,  directed 
to  Prim,  90  paid  for  it  among  tbe  rest  I  bare 
given  tbe  old  jade  a  pint  of  wine,  on  purpose 
to  delay  >  time,  till  you  see  if  the  letter  be  of 
any  service;  then  111  seal  it  up  again,  and 
tell  her  I  took  it  by  mistake. — I  have  read  it, 
and  fancy  you'll  like  the  project — Read,  read, 
coloDcL 

CoL  F,  [RetMds]  Friend  Prim,  there  is  ar- 
rived from  Pennsjrlvanla  one  Simon  Pure, 
a  leader  of  the  faiihful,  whomhath  sojourn- 
ed miih  us  eleven  dajs,  and  hath  been  of 
great  comfort  to  die  brethren,^^He  intendeth 
for  die  quarterly  meeting  in  London;  I 
hatfe  recommended  him  to.thf  house,  I 
oraj  thee  treat  him.  kindly,  tind  let  thy  »ife 
t^erish  him*  for  he^s  of  a  weakly  constOu- 
don — he  tviil  depart  from  its  die  third  day  ; 
which  is  all  from  thy  friend  in  thejaidi, 

Aminabab  Holdfast. 
ff^  ba !  excellent !  I  understand  you,  landlord : 
1  am  to  personate  this  Simon  Pure,  am  1  not  ? 

SadcVon\  you  like  tbe  hint? 
€M,F,  Admirably  well  ! 
t^ee,  *Tij  tbe  best  contrivance  in  tbe  world, 
if  ibc  right  Simon  gets  not  there  before  you  - 
CoLF*  Mo,  no,  toe  quakers  never  ride  post : 
aad  suppose,  Fr^tmao,  you  should  wait  at  the 


Bristol  coach,  that  if  you  see  any  such  person, 

you  might  contrive  to  give  me  notice — 

Free,  I  will.  ^  •  [Bell  rings. 

Sack,  Coming,  coming!  [Exit* 

Free,  Thou   must  dispatch  Periwinkle  first 

—'Remember  his  uncle,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is 

an   old  bachelor  of  seventy-five^-tbat  be  has 

seven  hundred  a  year,    most  in  abbey-land— 

that  be  was  once  in  love  vrith  your  mother; 

shrewdly  suspected  by  some  lo  be  your  father. 

— ^That  you  have  been  thirty  years  his  steward 

— and  ten  years  his  gentleman — ^remember  to 

improve  these- hints. 

CoL  F,  Never  fear;  let  me  alone  fpr  that— 
but  what's  the  steward's  name? 
Free,  His  name  is  Pillaffe. 
CoL  F,  Enough—  Now  for  tbe  country  put. 

Enter  Sagkbut. 

Sack,  Zounds !  Mr.  Freeman,  yonder  is  Trade- 
love  in  tbe  damned'st  passion  in  tbe  world* 
— He  swears  you  are  in  the  house — be  says 
you  told   him  you  were  to  dine  here. 

Free,  A  did  so,  ba,  ha,  ha  f  be  has  found 
himself  bit  already. 

CoL  F,  Tbe  devil!  be  must  not  see  me  in 
this  dress  now. 

Sack,  I  told  him  1  expected  you  here,  but 
you  were  not  come  yet. 

Free,  Very,  well— malte  you  baste  out,  ctf- 
lonel,  and  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  bim: 
where  is  he? 

Sack,  In  the  King's-bead. 

Free,  Ay,  ay,  very  well.  Landlord,  let  bim 
know  I  am  come  in — and  now,  Mr.  Pillage, 
success  attend  you.  [ISxit  SctckkuL 

CoLF,  Mr.  Proteus  rathfer— 
From  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Jove, 
'I  draw  the  nappy  omens  of  my  lore, 
Fm  not  the  first  young  brother  ofthe  blade, 
Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade. 

[ExiL 
Enter  Tradbloye.  . 

Free,  Zounds!  Mr.  Tradelove,  we're  bit  it 
seems.  ^ 

Trade,  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr.  Freeman! 
I'm  ruin'd. — Pox  on  your  news. 

Free*  Pox  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  me.  — 
.  Trcuie.   Sent  it  you!    Why    Gabriel  Skin- 
flint has  been  at  tbe  minister's,  and  spoke  with 
bim ;  and  he  has  assured  him  'tis  every  syllable 
false;  he  received  no  such  express. 

Free.  I  know  it:  1  this  minute  parted  vritb 
my  friend,  who  protested  be  never  sent  me 
any  such  letter. -^  Some  roguish  stock-jobber 
has  done  it  on  purpose  to  make  me  lose  my 
money,  that's  certain:  I  wish  I  knew  who  he 
was;  I'd  make  him  repent  it — 1  have  lost  three 
hundred  pounds  by  it 

Trade,  Wbat  signifies  your  three  hundred 
pounds  to  what  I  have  lost?  There's  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  that  Dutchman  with  a  cursed 
long  name,  besides  the  stock  1  bought:  tbe 
devil!    I  could   tear  hiy  flesh-^1  must   nerer 


show  my  face  upon  'Change  more; — for,  by 
my  soul,  I  can't  pay  it. 

Free,  I  am  beartdy  sorry  for  it!  VVbat  can 
I  serve  you  in?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  Dutch 
merchant,  and  try  to  get  you  time  for  tbe 
payment  ? 

Trade,  Time!  Ads'beart!  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  look  up  again. 
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Free.  1  am  very  much  concerned  tbat  1  was 
tbe  occasion,  and  wisb  I  could  be  an  instru- 
ment of  relrieving  your  misfortune;  for  my 
owui  I  value  it  not.  Adso,  a  thought  comes  into 
my  head,  that  well  improvM,  may  be  of  service. 

Trade,  Ah!  there^s  no  thought  can  be  of 
any  service  to  me,  without  paying  the  money 
or  running  away. 

Free,  flow  do  ye  know?  What  do  you 
think  of  my  proposing  miss  Lovely  to  him  ? 
He  is  a  single  man — and  I  heard  nim  say  he 
had  a  mind  to  marry  an  English  woman — 
nay,  more  than  that,  he  said  somebody  told 
him  you  had  a  pretty  ward — he  wished  you 
bad  betted  her  instead  of  your  money. 

Trade.  Ay,  but  he*d  be  hanged  htiote  heM 

take  her  instead  of  the  money :   the  Dutch  are 

too  covetous  for  that;  besides,  he  did  not  know 

,  that  there  were  three  more  of  us,   I  suppose. 

Free.  So  much  the  better;  you  may  venture 
to  give  him  your  consent,  if  he^l  forgive  yoi| 
the  wager :  It  is  not  your  business  to  tell  him 
that  yoifr  consent  will  signify  nothing. 

Trade.  That^s  right,  as  you  say;  but  will 
be  do  it,  think  your 

Freei  I  can't  tell  that;  but  Til  try  what  I 
can  do  with  him.  —  He  has  promised  to  meet 
roe  here  an  hour  hence ;  111  feel  his  pulse,  and 
let  you  know:  If  I  find  it  feasible.  Til  send 
for  you ;  if  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  what 
measures  you  please. 

Trade.  You  must  extol  her  beauty,  double 
ber  portion,  and  tell  him  I  have  the  entire 
disposal  of  her,  and  that  she  canH  marry  with- 
out my  consent  T~  and  that  I  am  a  covetous 
rogue,  and  will  never  part  with  her  without 
a  valuable  consideration. 

Free^  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  a  lie  at  a  pinch. 

Trade,  ^gad,  if  you  can  brinff  this  to  bear, 
Mr.  Freeman,  Til  make  you  whoie  again;  ril 
pay  the  three  hundred  pounds, you  Tost  with 
all  my  soul. 

Free.  Well,  Fll  use  nyy  best  endeavours. — 
Where  will  you  be? 

Trade.  At  home :  pray  heaven  you  prosper ! 
— If  I  were  but  the  sole  trustee  now,  1  should 
not  fear  it.  {Exit. 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha| — he  has  it.  yfixiL 

* 

ScQNE  in,— Periwinkle's  House. 

Enfer  Pe^iwiniclb  on  one  side,  and  a  Fooh 
man   on  ffie  other. 
Foot.  A  gentleman  from  Coventry  inquires 
for  you,  sir, 

*  Per.  From  my  uncle,  \  warrant  you:  bring 
him  up.  —  This  will  save  me  the  trouble,  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  a  journey. 


Enter  Colonel. 

Col,  F.  Is  your  name  Periwinkle,  ^ir? 

Per.  It  is,  sir. 

Col.F.  I  am  sorry  for  the  message  I  bring, 
— My  old  master,  whom  I  served  these  forty 
years,  claims  the  sorrow  due  from  a  faithful 
servant  to  an  indVrlgent  master.  ^ff^eepfi. 

Pfir,  By  this  I  understand,  sir,  my  uncle, 
sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  dead. 

Cot.  F,  He  is,  sir,  and  has  led  you  heir  tp 
seven  hundred  a  year,  in  as  good  abbey-land 
as  ever  paid  Peter-pence  to  Rome, — I  wish 
you  long  to  eqjoy  it^),  but  my  tears  will  flow 

tj  A  gracclcM  yonnf  dog  who  btd  wMted  •  great  doU  of 


when   I   think  of  my  benefactor. —  \FFeept\ 
Ah!  he  was  a  good  man — he  has  not  left  many    . 
of  his  fellows,  the  poor  lament  him  sorely. 

Per.  I  pray,  sir,  what  o(Tic«  bore  your 

Col.F.  I  was  his  steward,  sir. 

Per.   I  have   heard   him   mention  you  .with   . 
much  respect:  your  name  is — 

Col.F.  Pillage,  sir.* 

Per.  Ay,  Pillage,  I  do  remember  he  called 
you  Pillage. — Pray,  Mr.  Pillage,  when  did  my 
uncle  die. 

Col.  F.  Monday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning. 
About  two  he  signed  his  will,  and  gave  it  into 
my  hands,  and  strictly  charg'd  me  to  leave 
Coventry  the  moment  he  expired;  and  deliver 
it  to  you  with  what  speed  I  could:  I  have 
obeyed  him,  sir,  and  there  is  the  will. 
»•  \Giifes  it  to  Perii^ihlde. 

•  Per.  Tis  very  well,  Fll  lodge  it  in  the  com- 
mons. *) 

Col.  F.  There  are  two  things  which  he  for- 

fot  to  insert,  but  charged  me  to  tell  you,  that 
e  desired  you'd  perform  them  as  readily  as 
if  you  had  found  them  written  in  the  will, 
which  is  to  remove  his  corpse,  and  bury  him 
by  his  father  at  St  Pauls,  Covent-garden,  asd 
to  give  all  his  servants  mourning. 

Per.  That  will  be  a  considerable  charge ;  a 
pox  of  all  modern  fashions,  [jisiiie']  Well!  it 
shall  be  done,  Mr.  Pillage,  I  will  agree  with 
one  of  death's  fasbion-monger^s,  called  an  onr 
dertaker,  to  go  down,  and  bring  up  tbe  body. 

Col.F.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  serve  you  in  the  same  station  I  did  your 
wprthy  uncle:  I  have  not  many  years  to  stay 
behind  him,  and  would  gladly  spend  them  in 
the  family,  wheje  I  was  brougntup. — \Jf^eeps\ 
— He  was  a  kind  and  tender  master  to  me. 

Per.  Pray  don't  grieve,  Mr.  Pillage,  you  shall 
•hold  your  place,  and  every  thing  else  which 
you  held  under  my  uncle — ^Vou  make  me  vreep 
to  see  you  so  concern'd.  [JVeept]  He  lived 
to  a  good  old  agfe,  and  we  are  aul  mortaL 

CoL  F.  We  are  so,  sir,  and  therefore  I  must 
beg  you  to  sign  this  lease:  You'll  find,  sir  To- 
by has  taken  particular  notice  of  it  in  his 
will — I  could  not  get  it  time  enough  firom  the 
lawyer,  or  he  had  signed  it  before  he  died. 

[Giffes  hiin  a  Paper, 

Per.  A  lease!  for  what? 

CoL  P.  I  rented  a  hundred  a  year  farm  of 
sir  Toby  upon  lease,  >rhich  lease  expires  at 
Lady-day  next.  I  desire  to  renew  for  twenty 
years— that's  all,  sir. 

Per.  Let  me  see  [Looks  over  the  LeaseX 
Very  well — L^t  me  see  what  he  says  in  his  will 
about  it.  [Lays  the  Lease  upon  the  fable, 
and  looks  on  the  f^ilt]  Ho,  here  it  is— 
'T/ie  farm  Ijing'-now  in  possession  of  Sa- 


Kis  father'*  property,  was  called,  with  two  of  hit  brothers, 
to  hi*  ratiier't  bedaide,  iiut  at  the  old  gentleman  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  father  addretaing  htmaelf 
to  the  eldest,  told  htm  bp  had  left  him  io>ooo  pounds 
in  his  will;  his  answer  was;  **  God  bless  you,  m^-desr 
father,  and  send  you  health  and  Orcngth  to  enjoy  it 
yourself."  The  second  brother.  io/>oo,  and  the  same 
answer.  Then  tlie  father  told  tha  youngO'l.  Ilr«t  since 
de  had  been  such  a  spendthrift,  he  would  nrrrr  coma 
to  any  good ;  and  so  he  had  left  him  a  shilJing  to  buy 
a  halter,  for  him  to  bo  hanged  with;  to  which  the  son 
answered  like  his  brolbrrs.  **  Ood  bleM  ynn«  my  dear 
father,  and  send  yon  health  and  strength  to  enjoy  it 
yourself." 
t)  Doctor's  Commona,  whara  all  ¥tt8in«M  ralattra  lo 
wills^  diToro«»  ate.  ia  f  arf<acaiad« 
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mitel  Pillage^— #ii/!3^r  him  to  renew  his  lease 
— a/  the  same  renL^\^r^  well,  Mf.  Pillage, 
1  see  my  uode  does  mention  it,  and  FlI  per- 
form bis  wilL — Give  me  the  lease. — [Coionel 
gHfes  ii  him,  he  looks  upon  it,  ana  lafs  it 
upon  the  TabU^  Vtzj  you  step  to  tbe  door, 
and  call  for  pen  fnd  ink,  Mr.  Pillage. 

Ctd^F*  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  pnj  pocket, 
sir,  [Pulls  out  an  Ink-horn]  1  neter  go 
witboat  that. 

Per.  1  think  it  belongs  to  .yodr  profession. 
^^[Ife  looks  upon  the  Pen  ivhile  the  Co- 
lonel changes  the  Lease  and  lays  down  the 
Contract]  I  doubt  this  is  but  a  sorry  pen, 
though  it  may  serre  to  write  ray  name.  Tff^rites. 

CoLF,  Little  does  be  think  what  ne  si^s. 

[4sule. 

Per.  There  is  your  lease,  Mr.  Pillage.  \Gipes 
him  &te  Paper"]  Now  I  rousr  desire  you 
to  make  what  haste  you  can  down  to  Coven- 
try, and  take  care  of  every  thine,  and  FU  send 
down  the  undertaker  Sor  the  body;  do  you 
attend  it  up,  and  whatever  charge  you  are  at, 
ni  repay  you. 

CoLl*.  lou  have  paid  me  already,  I  thank 
you,  sir.  [Jiside. 

Per.  Will  you  dint  with  me? 

Col.  F.  1  would  rather  not:  there  ^re  some 
of  my  neighbours  which  I  met  as  I  came  along, 
who  leave  the  town  this  aflernoon,  they  told  me, 
and  1  should  be  glad  of  their  company  down. 

Per,  W^ell,  well,  I  won't  detain  yoiC  I  will 
nve  orders  about  mourning.  [Exit  Colonel] 
Seven  hundred  a  year!  1  wish  he  had  died 
seventeen  years  ago:  —  What  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  rarities  might  I  have  had  by  this 
time? — I  might  have  travelled  over  all  the 
known  parts  of  the  globe,  and  made  ray  own 
closet  rival  the  Vatican  at  Rome — Odso,  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  begin  my  travels  now — let  me 
sec — I  am  but  sixty  ?  My  father,  grandfather, 
and  great  grandfather  reached  ninety  odd; — 
I  ha%e  almost  forty  years  good  :-^Let  me  con- 
sider !  what  will  seven  hundred  a  year  amount 
to  in — ay;  in  thirty  years,  1  say  but  thirty — 
thirty  times  seven,  is  seven  times  thirty — ^that  is — 
just  twenty-one  thousand  pounds — His  a  great 
deal  of  money — 1  may  very  well  reserve  six- 
teen hundred  of  it  for  a  collection  of  such 
rarities  as  will  make  my  name  famous  to  pos- 
terity—  I  would  not  die  like  other  mortals, 
forgotten  in  a  year  or  'two,  as  my  uncle  will 
be— No, 

With  nature's  curious  works  I'll  raise  my  fame, 

That  men  till  doomsday  may  repeat  my  name. 

[JSxil. 

ScEKE  IV.— ^  Taoet-n. 

FftBEUAif    and  Teadelove  discovered  over 

a  Bottle. 

Trade.  Come,  Mr.  Freeman,  here's  M)m- 
heer  Jan,  Van,  Tim,  Tarn,  Tam, — I  shall  never 
think  of  that  Dutchman's  name — 

Free,  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Tlmtaoitirelereletta 
Beer  Van  Feignwell. 

Trade.  Ky^  Heer  Van  Feignwell:  I  never 
beard  such  a  confounded  name  in  my  life — 
here's  his  health,  I  say. 

Free.  With  all  my  heart. 

Trade.  Faith  I  never  expected  to  have  found 
so  generous  »  thing  in  a  Dutchman. 

Free,  As  soon  as  I  to{d  him  your  circum- 


stances, he  replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruin 
of  any  man  for  the  world  —  and  immediately 
made  this  proposal  himself.  *— Let  him  take 
what  time  he  will  for  the  payment,  said  he; 
or  if  he'n  give  me  his  word,  Fll  forgive  him 
the  debt. 

Trade.  Well,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  can  but  thank 
you.  •-  'Egad  you  have  made  a  man  of  me 
again!  and  if  ever  I  lay  a  wager  more,  may 
I  rot  in  fl^ol. 

Free.  T  assure  you,  Mr.  Tradelove,  1  was 
yery  much  concerned,  because  I  was  the  oc- 
casion, though  very  Innocently,  I  protest. 

Trade.  1  dare  swear  you  was,  IVir.  Freeman. 

'  Enter  Colonel  Feignwell,    dressed  as  a 
»    Dutch  Merchant,        • 

CoLF.  Ha,  mynheer  Tradelove,  Ikbeensoi^ 
ry  Toor  your  ti-oubles — ^maer  Ik  sal  you  easie 
maken,  Ik  will  de  ffelt  nie  hebbeik— 

Trade,  I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  sir. 

Free.  But  you  understand  upon  what  con-r 
dition,  Mr.  Tradelove;  miss  Lovely. 

CoL  F.  Ya,  de  frow  sal  al  te  regt  setten, 
mynheer. 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart,  mynheer;  you 
shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  her  freely — 

Free.  Well  then,  as  I  am  a  party  concerned 
between  you,  mynheer  Jain  Van  Timtamtire- 
lereletta  Heer  Van  Feignwell  shall  give  you  a 
discharge  of  your  wager  under  his  own  band, 
— and  you  soall  give  him  your  consent  to 
marry  miss  Lovely  under  yours, — that  is  the 
way  to  avoid  all  manner  of  disputes  hereaAer. 

Col.  F.  Ya,  weeragtig. 

Trade.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Freeman:  III 
give  it  under  mine  this  minute. 

[Sits  down  to  write. 

CoUF.  And  so  Ik  sal.        [Does  the  siune. 

Free.  So  bo,  the  house! 

Enter   Drawer. 

Bid  your  master  come  up — I'll  see  there  be 
witnesses  enough  to  the  bargain.  [Aside. 

Entm-  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Do  you  call,  gentlemen? 

Free.  Ay,  Mr.  Sackbut,  we  shall  want  your 
hand  here. — 

Trade.  There,'  mynheer,  there's  my  consent 
as  amply  as  you  can  desire;  but  you  must 
insert  your  own  name,  for  I  know  not  how 
to  spefl  it :  I  have  jeft  a  blank  for  it. 

[Gives  Hie  Colonel  a  Paper. 

CoLF.  Ya  Ik  sal  dat  well  doep— 

Free,  Now,  Mr.  Sackbut,  you  and  I  will 
witness  ii  ["^^y  write. 

Col.  F'  Daer,  mynheer  Tradelove,  is  your 
discbarge.  [Gives  hitn  a  Paper. 

Trade.  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  receipt 
too,  gentlemen. 

[Freeman  and  Sackbut  put  their  Hands. 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  that  we  will. 

CoLF.  VVcll,  mynheer,  ye  most ipeer  doen^ 
ye  most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  frow  syn, 

Free.  He  means  you  must  recommend  hliq 
to  the  lady. — 

Trade.  That  t  will,  and  to  the  rest  of  my 
brother  guardians. 

CoLF  Wat  voor  dc  duyvel  hcb  yoo  metp 
guardians. 
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Trade,  Only  three,  mynheer. 

CoLF.  What  cJonder  neb  ye  myn  hetrocken, 
mynheer? — Had  Ik  dat  gewoeten,  Ik  toude 
eaven  met  you  geweest  syn. 

Sack*  But  IVir.  Tradelove  is  the  principal, 
and  he  can  do  a  ffreat  deal  with  the  rest,  sir. 

Free,  And  he  snail  use  his  interest,  I  pro- 
mise you,  mynheer. 

Trade,  I  will  say  all  that  ever  I  can  think 
on  to  recommend  you,  mynheer ;  and  if  you 
please,  1*11  introduce  you  to  the  lady. 

CoUF,  W^ell,  dat  is  "waer-r— Maer  ye  must 
first  spreken  of  myn  to  de  iirow,  and  lo  oudere 
gentlemen. 

Free,.  Aj,  that*s  the  best  way — and  then  I 
and  the  Heer  Feignwell  will  meet  you  there. 

Trade,  I  will  go  this  moment",  upon  ho- 
nour— Your  moAt  obedient  humble  servant. — 
My  speaking  will  do  you  little  good,  myn- 
heer: ha,  ha!  we  have  bit  you,  faith:  ha,  Va! 

W^ell — my  debts  discharged,  and  as  for  Nan, 

He  has  my  consent — to  get  her  if  he  can.  [£,vii, 

Col,F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  this  was  a  master-piece 
of  contrivance,  Freeman.' 

Free,  He  hugs  himself  with  his  supposed 
good  fortune,  and  little  thinks  the  luck*s  on 
our  side !— -But  come,  pursue  the  fickle  goddess, 
while  she*t  in  the  mood — Now  for  the  quaker. 

CoLF,  That's  Jhe  hardest  task. 
Of  all  tb«  counterfeits  perform^  by  man, 
A  soldier  makes  the  simplest  puritan. 

fJSxeuiti, 

ACT  V. 

ScBNB  L — An  Apcurtment  in  Primes  House, 

Enter  Mrs.  Prim  and  Miss  LovBbY,  in 
Qudker^a  Dresses,  meeting* 

Mrs.P,  SOf  now  I  like  thee,  Anne:  art  thou 

»not   better  without   thy  monstrous  hoop-coat 

and  patches  ? — If  heaven  should  make  thee  so 

many  black  spots  upon  thy  face,  would  it  not 

fright  thee,  Anne? 

MissL,  If  it  should  turn  you  inside  out- 
ward, and  show  all  the  spots  of  your  hypo- 
crisy, *twould  fright  me  worse!  ^ 

Mrs,P,  My  hypocrisy!*!  scorn  thy  words, 
Anne:  I  lay  nq  baits. 

Miss  L,  If  you  did,  you*d  catch  no  fish, 

Mrs,  P.  Well,  well,  make  thy  jests— but  Td 
have  thee  to  know,  Anne,  that  I  could  have 
catched  as  many  fish  (as  thou  calPst  them)  in 
tny  time,  as  ever  thou  didst  with  all  thyiool- 
traps  about  thee. 

Miss  L.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formali- 
ty, Mrs.  Prim?  Truth  will  out:  I  ever  thought, 
indeed,  there  was  more  design  than  godliness 
in  the  pinched  C4ip.' 

Mrs.P,  Go,  thou  art  corrupted  with  reading 
lewd  plays,  dnd  filthy  romances— Ah !  I  wish  thou 
art  not  already  too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones. 

MissL,  Too  familiar  Vith  the  wicked  ones! 
Pray,  no  more  of  those  freedoms,  madam — I  am 
familiar  with  none  90  wicked  as  yourself— How 
dare  you  thus  talk  to  me!  you,  you,  you,  un- 
worthy woman  you.  \Burj8ts  into  tears. 

Enter  Tradelovk. 

Trade,  W^hat  in  tears,  Nancy?  What  have 
you  done  to  her,  Mrs.  Prim,  to  make  her  weep? 

Miss  L,  Done  to  me!  I  admire  I  keep  my 
senses  among  you; — but  I  will  rid  myself  of 


your  tyranny,  if  there  be  either  law  or  justice 
to  be  bad: — Til  force  you  to  give  me  up  my 
libeiHy. 

Mrs,  P,  Thou  hast  more  need  to  weep  for 
thy  sins; 'Anne — Yea,  for  thy  manifold  sins. 

Miss  L,  Don*t  think  tfa  A  Til  be  still  the  fool 
which  you  have  made  me — No,  111  wear  what  I 
please — ^o  when  and  where  f  please — and  keep 
what  company  I  think  fit,  and  not  what  you 
shall  direct — I  will. 

Trade,  For  my  part,  \  do  think  all  this  very 
reasonable,  miss  Lovely  ^*tis  fit  you  should 
have  your  liberty,  and  for  that  very  purpose 
I  am  come. 

Enter  PEigwiK klb  and  Obadiab  Prim,  mih 
a  Letter  in  his  Hand, 

Per,  I  have  bought  son»e  black  stockings  of 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Prim,  out  he  tells  ,hie  the 
glover's  trade  belongs  to  you  ?  therefore  I  pray 
you  look  me  out  five  or  six  doien  of  mourn- 
ing gloves,  such  as  are  given  at  funerals,  and 
sedd  them  to  my  house. 

Obad,  My  firiend  Periwinkle  has  got  a  good' 
windfall  to-day — seven  hundred  a  year. 

Mrs,  P.  I  wish  thee  joy  of  it,  neighbour. 

Trade,  What,  is  Sir  Toby  dead  then? 

Per,  He  is!  YouMI  take  care,  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs,  P,  Yea,  I  will,  neighbour. 

OlHtd,  This  letter  recommendeth  a  speaker; 
*tis  from  Amin^dab  Holdfast  of  Bristol :  per- 
adventure  he  will  be  here  this  night ;  therefore, 
Sarah,  do   thou  take  care  for  his  reception — 

[Gives  tier  the  LeUer, 

Mrs,  P,  I  will  obey  thee.  TExit, . 

Obad,  What  art  thou  in  the  dumps  ')  fiir, 
Anne  ? 

Trade,  \Ve  must  marry  her,  Mr.  Prim, 

Obad,  Why  truly,  if  we  could  find  a  hus- 
band worth  having,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see 
her  married  as  thou  wpuldst,  neighbour. 

P^r.  Well  said,  there  are  but  few  worth  having* 

Trade,  I  can  recommend  you  a  man  now, 
that  I  think  you  can  none  of  you  have  an  ob- 
jettion  to! 

Enter  Sir  Philip  Modelovb. 

Per,  You  recommend?  Nay,  whenever  she 
marries,  I'll  recommend  the  husband — 

SirP,  "W^hat  must  it  be  a  whale,  or  a  rhi- 
noceros, Mr.  Periwinkle?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Per,  He  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  your 
end  of  the  town,  with-  full  perukes  and  empty 
skulls,  —  nor  yet  any  of  our  trading  gentry, 
who  puxzle  the  herafds  to  find  arms  for  their 
coaches. — No,  he  shall  be  a  man  famous  fot 
travels,  solidity,  and  curiosity — one  who  has 
searched  into  the  profundity  of  nature!  When 
heaven  shall  direct  such  a  one,  .he  shall  have 
my  consent,  because  it  may  turn  to  the  benefit 
ox  mankind. 

MissL*  The  benefit  of  mankind!  ^'Vhat 
would  you  anattomiie  me? 

Sir  P,  Ay,  ay,  madam,  he  would  dissect  you. 

Trade,  Or,  pore  over  you  through  a  mi- 
croscope, to  see  how  your  blood  circulates 
from  the  crown  of  yotfr  head  to*  the  sole  of 
your  foot— ha,  ha!  but  I  h^vc  a  husband  ibr 
you,  a  man  that  knows  how  to  improve  your 
fortune;  one  that  trades  to  the  lour  fx>merfl 
of  the  globe. 

1)  To  b«,ia  •  bad  ktttuo«r. 
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MUsL*  And  wooM  %en6  mc  for  a  Tentu^e 

Trade.  One  that  will  dress  you  in  all  the 
pruic  of  Europe,  ^  Asil,  Africa,  and  Amei:ica 
—a  Dolcli  mercbaDt,  my  girL  * 

Sir  P.  A  Dutchmati!  ha,  ha!  tbere^s  a  hus- 
band for  a  fine  lady. — Ya  frow,  will  you  meet 
niyn  slapen  —  ha,  oa!  he^Il  learn  you  to  talk 
'  tM  language  of  the  hogs,  madam,  ha,  ha! 

Trade,  ileHI  teach  you  that  one  merchant 
is  of  more  service  to  a  nation  than  fifty  cox- 
combs. *Tis  the  merchant  makes  the  belle. — 
How  would  the  ladies  sparkle  in  the  box,  with- 
cNit  the  merchant?  The  Indian  diamondljrhe 
F'reuch  brocade!  The  Italian  fan!  The  Flan-^ 
ders  lace!  The  fine  Dutch  boUand!  How  would 
ib^T  ▼CBt  their  scandal  over  their  tea-tables? 
And  where  would  your  beaux  have  Cham- 
pagne to  toast  their  mistresses,  .were  it  not  for 
tbe  merchant. 

Obad,  Verily,  neighbour  TradeloTC,  thou 
dest  waste  thy  breath  about  nothing — All  that 
tbov  hast  saia  tendeth  only .  to  debauch  youth, 
and  fill  their  heads  with  the  pride  and  luxury 
of  this  workL — The  merchant  is  a  very  great 
fraeud  to  satan,  and  sendeth  as  many  to  his 
dominions  as  the  pope. 

Per,  Right;  I  say  knowledge  makes  the  man. 

Obad,  \ea,  but  not  thy  kmd  of  knowledge 
—  it  is  the  knowledge  ot  truth  —  Search  thgu 
fur  the  light  within,  and  not  for  baubles,  friend. 

MusL,  Ah,  Audy  your  country*s  ^ood,  Mr. 
Fcriwinkfe,  and  not  her  insects. — Rid  you  of 
yoor  boroebred  monsters,  before  you  fetch  any 
ttNn  abroad.  —  I  dare  swear  you  have  mag- 
tots  enough  in  your  own  brain  to  stock  all 
'  &e  Tirtuosos  in  Europe  with  butterflies. 

SirP*  By  my  soul,  miss  Nancy's  a  wit 

Obad,  That  is  more  than  she  can  say  of 
thee,  Iriend.-^Lookye,  *tis  in  Tain  to  talk,  when 
I  meet  a  man  worthy  of  her,  she  shall  have 
■IT  leaTe  to  marry  him. 

'MistL.  Provided  he  be  of  the  (aithful— Was 


there  ever  such  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  to  blast  'way  thou  shouldst  walk,  Anne. 

Mia 


the  hopes  of  a  woman!   [^Asidel  Know 
that  ys»tt  contend   in  vain:    niliave  no  hus- 
baiid  of  your  choosing,    nor  shall  you  lord  it 
over  me  long. — Fll  try  the  power  of  an  Eng- 
Ibh  senate — Orphans  have  been  redressed  and 
wills   set   aside — and   none   did   ever  deserve 
their  pity  more. — O  Feignwell !  where  are  thy 
promises  to  free  me  from  those  vermin?  Alas! 
tbe  lask  was  more  difficult  than  be  imagined ! 
A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  tell 
Of  yore,  the  fair  An<lromeda  oefell ; 
Sbe  hut  one  monster  fear*d,  Tve  four  to  fear. 
And  see  no  Perseus,  no  deliverer  near. 

IRvii, 

Enter  Servant 

•  Serv.   [fVhisperB  to  Obad,']  The  woman 
is   mad. 

Sir  P.  So  are  you  all,  in  my  opinion.     [£1t//. 

Sertf,   One  Simon  Pure  ipquireth  for  thee. 

OSad,  Friend  TraAelove,  business  requiretb 
my  presence. 

Trade,  Oh,  I  ^an*t  trouble  you — Fox  take 


Enier  Colonbi.  in  a  Quaker^a  Habit, 

Obad,  Friend  Pure  thou  art  welcome :  how 
is  it  with  friend  Holdfast,  and  all  friends  in 
Bristol?  Timothy  Litt'eworth,  John  Slender- 
brain,  and  Christopher  Keepfaith? 

Col,  F,  A  goodly  company !  TAaide']  They 
are  all  in  heallh,  1  tliank  thee  far  them. 

Obad*  Friend  Holdfast  writes  me  word,  that 
thou  camest  lately  fi-om  Pennsylvania :  how  do 
all  friends  there  r 

ColF,  What  the  devil  shall  I  say?  I  know 
just  as  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  I  do  of  Bris- 
tol. {Aside, 

Obad,  Y^o  they  thrive? 

CoL  K  Yea,  friend^  the  blessing  of  their 
good  works  fall  upon  tnem. 

-    Enter  Mas.  Prim  and  Miss  Lovbly. 

Obad,  S^rah,  know  our  friend  Pure. 
-Mrs,P,  Thou  art  welcome.  \He  saiutet  her, 

CoU  F.  Here  comes  the  sura  of  all  my  wishes. 
— How  charming  she  appears  even  in  that  dis- 
guise! [Aside, 

Obad,  Whj^  dost  thou  consider  the  maiden 
so  attentively,  friend. 

CoLF,  I  will  tell  thee:  About  four  days  jago 
I  saw  a  vision — This  very  maiden,  but  in  vain 
attire,  standing  on  a  precipice,  and  heard  a 
voice  which  called  roe  by  my  name — and  bid 
me  put  forth  my  hand  and  save  her  from  the 
pit — I  did  so,  and  mcthought  the  damsel  grew 
unto  my  side. 

Mrs^P,  What  can  that  portend?  ' 

Obad,  The  damsePs  conversion — I  am  per- 
suaded. 

MissL*  TbaOs  false,  Fm  sure —         \Aside': 

Obad,  Wilt  thou  use  the  means,  friend  Pure  P 

CoL  F\  Means!  W^hat  means?  Is  she  not 
thy  daughter,  already  one  of  the  faithful  ? 

Mrs,  P,  No,  alas !  she*s  one  of  the  ungodly. 

Obad,  Pray  thee  mind  what  this  good  man 
will  say   unto  thee:    he  will  teach   thee  the 


m- 


iss  JL   I  know   my  way  without  his   i 
structi^n:  1  hopMMliave  been  quiet  when  once 
I  had  put  on  yoiHidious  formality  here. 

Col,  F,  Then  thou  wearest  it  out  of  com- 
pulsion, not  choice,  friend? 

MissL,  Thou  ari  in  the  right  of  it,  friend — 

Mrs,  P,  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mimic  the 
good  man?  Ah!  thou  stubborn  girL 

Col,  iR'  Mind  her  not;  she  hurteth  not  me 
— If  thou  wilt  leave  her  alone  with  me,  I  will 
discuss  some  few  points  vvith  her,  that  may 
perchance  soften  her  stnbbornnessy  and  melt 
her  into  compliance. 

Obad,  Content:  i  pray  thee  put  it  home  to 
her. — Come,  Sarah,  let  us  leave  the  good  man 
with  her. 

Miss.  L.  [Catching  hold  of  Prim ;  he  breaks 
loose ;  exeunt  Obad,  and  Mrs.  P,l  What, 
do  you  mean  to  leave  me  with  this  ol<l  en- 
tbusiastical  canter?  DonH  think  because  I  com- 
plied with  your  formality,  to  impose  your  ri- 
diculous doctrine  upon  me. 

CoLF,  1  pray  thee,  young  woman,  modc-^ 
rate  thy  passion. 

Miss  JL   I  pray  thee  walk  after  thy  leader, 


bim  for' an  unmannej'ly  dog— However,  I  have; you  will  but  lose  your  labour  upon  me. — 
kepi  my  word  with  ray  Dutchman,  ^iid  Fll  .These  wretches  will  certainly  make  me  mad! 
iolroduce  bim  too  for  aJI  you.  |     Col.  F,  I  am  of  another  ojiinion !  the  spirit 
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telleth    me  'I    shall    concert    thee,    Anne. 

Miss  L.  *Tis  a  lying  apirit,   donH  beliere  it 

CoLK  Say*st  thou  so  ?  Wliy  then  thou  shall 
convert  me,  my  angel. 

{Cntching  her  in  his  arms. 

Miss  L,  \Shrieks'\  Ah !  monster,  hold  ofiT, 
or  1*11  tear  thy  eyes  ont. 

Col,  K  Hush !  for  heaTen^s  sake— dost  thou 
not  know  me?  I  am  FeignwelL 

MissL.  FeignwelL 

He-enter  Obadiah   Prim. 

Oh,  Pm  undone!   Prim  here — I  wish  with  all 
my  soul  I  had  been  dumb. 

Obad.  What  is  tU  matter  ?«  Why  didst 
thou  shriek  out,  Ann^ 

Miss,  L,  Shriek  out!  Til  shriek  and  shriek 
again,  cry  murder,  thieves,  or  any  thing,  to 
drown  the  noise  of  that  eternal  babblei^  if 
you  leave  me  with  him  any  longer. 

Obad,  W^as  that  all?  Fie,  fie,  Anne* 

Col.  F.  No  mat^r,  I'll  bring  down  her 
stomach,  Pll  warrant  tSell — Leave  us,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Obad,  Fare  thee  well.  Verily,  I  was  afraid 
the  flesh  had  got  the  better  of  the  spirit.   [Exit, 

CoL  F.    My    charming  lovely   woman! 

[Etribraces  her. 

Miss  L.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  disguue, 
Feijjnwell? 

Col,  F,  To  set  thee  free,  if  thou  wilt  pei^ 
form  thy  promise. 

Miss  L.  Make  me  mistress  of  my  fortune, 
and  make  thy  own  conditions. 

Col.  F.  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  wishes. 
— See  here  I  have  the  consent  of  three  of  thy 
guardians  already,  and  doubt  not  but  Pnm 
will  make  the  fourth.         [Obadiah  listening. 

Obad.  I  would  gladly  hear  what  arguments 
the  good  mail  usvth  to  bend  her.         yAside. 

Miss.L.  Thy  w6rds  give  me  new  life,  me- 
thinks. 

Obad.  What  do  I  hear? 

Miss.  L.  Thou  best  of  men,  heaven  meant 
to  bless  me  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee. 

Obad.  He  hath  mollified  her-^O  wonderful 
conversion !  £^ 


Col.  F.  \Sofiiy]  Hai^rim  listening.— No 
more,  my  love,  we  are  observed :  seem  to  be 
edified,  and  give  *em  hopes  that  thou  wilt 
turn  quaker,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  [Aloud. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  thou  art  touched  with 
what  1  said  unto  thee,  Anne;  another  time  1 
will  explain  the  other  article  unto  thee:  in 
the  mean  while  be  thou  dutiful  to  our  friend 
Prim. 

Miss.  L.  I  shall  obey  thee  in  every  thing. 

[Obadiah  comes  forward. 

Obad,  Oh,  what  a  prodigious  change  is  here ! 
Thou  hast  wrought  a  miracle,  fViend!  Anne, 
how  dost  thou  like  the  doctrine  he  hath 
preached? 

Miss.  L.  So  well,  that  I  could  talk  to  him 
for  ever,  melbinks— I  am  ashamed  of  my  for- 
mer folly,  and  ask  your  pardon» 

CoU  F.  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry: 
he  is  no  pope,  Anne.  ^  , 

Obad.  True,  I  am  no  pope,  Anne.  Verily, 
thou  dost  rejoice  me  exceedingly,  friend:  will 
it  please  thee  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  and 
refresh  thyself?— Come,  take  the  maiden  by 
the  hand. 

Col.  F.  Wc  wHI  follow  thee. 


Enter  Servant. 

Ser0.  There  is  another  Simon  Pure,  inqui- 
reth  for  thee,  roaster. 

Col.  F.  The  devil  there  is.  [Aside* 

Obad,  Another  Simon  Pure !  I  do  not  know 
him,  is  he  any  relation  of  thine? 

Col.  F.  No,  friend,  I  know  him  not. — Pox 
take  him!  I  wish  he  were  in  Pennsylvania 
again,  with  all  my  soul.  [Aside. 

Miss.  L.  What  shall  I  do? 

Obad.  Bring  him  up. 

CoL  F.  Humph !  then  one  of  us  must  go 
down,  that's  certain«-Now  impudence  assist  me. 

Enter  Simon*  Pure. 

Obadk  What  is  thy  will  with  me,  friend  ? 

Simon*  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter  trom 
Amina'dab  Holdfast  of  Bristol,  concerning  one 
Sitnon  Pure? 

Obad.  Yea,  and  Simon  Pure  is  already  here, 
friend. 

CoL  F.  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  here; 
friend,  if  it  be  possible.  [Aside, 

Simon.  Thats  an  untruth,  for  I  am  he. 

CoL  F.  Take  thou  heed,  friend,  what  thou 
dost  say:  I  do  affirm  that  I  am  Simon  Pure. 

Simon.  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  friend, 
but  not  that  Pure. 

Col.  F.  Yea,  that  Pure  which  my  ^ood 
fi|jend,  Aminadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  my  friend 
Prim  about:  the  same  Simon  Pure  that  caroe 
from  Pennsylvania,  ;md  sojourned  in  Bristol 
eleven  days:  thouwouldst  not  take  my  name 
from  me,  wouldst  thou? — till  I  have  done 
with  it  [Aside. 

Simon.  Thy  name !  I  am  astonisheal 

CoL  F.  At  what?  at  thy  own  assurance? 
:  [Going  up  to  him,  Simon  Pure  siturls  back. 

Simon.  Avaunt,  satan,  approach  me  not : 
I  defy  thee,  and  all  thy  works. 

Miss.  L.  Oh,  he'll  out^cant  him* — Undone, 
undone  for  ever.  [Aside. 

CoL  F.  Hark  thee,  friend,  thy  sham  will 
not  take — Don't  exert  thy  voice,  thou  art  too 
w^l  acquainted  with  satan  to  start  at  him, 
thou  wicked  reprobate — What  can  thy  design 
be  here? 


Enter  a  Servant  upho  gives  Prim  a  Letter. 

Obad*  One  of  these  must  lie  a  counterfeit, 
but  which  I  cannot  say* 

CoL  F,  What  can  that  letter  be?     [Aside. 

Simon*  Thou  must  be  the  devil,  friend^ 
that's  certain ;  for  no  human  power  can  speak 
so  .great  a  falsehood. 

Obcul.  This  letter  sayeth  that  thou  art  better 
acquainted  with  that  prince  of  darkness,  than 
any  here— Read  that, -I  pray  thee,  Simon. 

[Gives  it  to  the  ColoneL 

CoL  F.  Tis  Freeman's  hand.-  [ReadsJ 
^liere  is  a  design  formed  to  rob  your 
house  this  night,  and  cut  jr our  throat;  and 
for  theU  purpose  there  is  a  man  disguised 
like  a  quaker,  who  is  to  pass  for  one  Si" 
mon  Pure :  tiie  gang^  whereof  I  am  one, 
though  now  resolved  to  rob  no  more,  has 
been  at  Bristol:  one  6f  them  came  in  the 
coach  with  the  quaker,  whose  name  he  hath 
taken;  and  from  what  he  hath  gatfiered 
from  him,  fortned  that  design,  and  did  not 
doubt  but  he  should  impose  so  far  upon 
j-ou  as  to  make  you  turn   out  the  real  Si- 
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inon  Porei  and  keep  him  wWi  you*    Make 
&ie  right  use  of  iim^  Adieu.-^ExotMeni  well  I 

[Aside. 

Obad.  Dost  thoa  iiear  tfaU? 

\To  Simon   Pure, 

Simon.  Tea,  but  it  mdv^tli  me  not;  that 
doubtless  is  tbe  iiupostor. 

{Pointing  at  the  ColoneL 

Col.  F.  Ab!  tbou  wicked  one — now  I  con- 
sider tby  face,  I  remember  tbou  didst  come 
op  in  the  ieatbern  conveniency  witb  me — 
tbou  badst  a  black  bob-wig  00,  and  a  brown 
camblet  coat  witb  brass  buttons— «-Canst  tbou 
deny  it,  bo? 

oimon.  Yes,  I  can,  and  witb  a  safe  con- 
science too,  fnend. 

Obad.  Verily,  friend,  tbou  arl  tbe  most 
impudent  Tillain  I  ever  saw.' 

Miss  L* '  Nay,  then,  1*11  bare  a  flin^  at  him. 
[jiside"]  I  remember  tbe  fiice  of  this  fellow 
St  Bath — Ay,  this  is^be  that  pickM  my  lady 
ftalBe*s  pocket  in  the  grove — Don\  you  re- 
member that  tbe  mob  pumpM  ^)  you,  friend  f 
^Tbis  is  tbe  most  notorious  rogue — 

Simon*  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my 
fife?  Tbou  wilt  not  hang  me^  wilt  tbou, 
wrongfully  ? 

OUuL  She  will  do  thee  no  bort,  nor  tbou 
tbah  do  me  none;  therefore  get  thee  about 
tby  business,  firiend,  and  leave  tby  wicked 
oovrse  of  life,  or  tbou  mayst  not  come  off  so 
£iTO«rably  every  where,  dimon,  I  pray  thee, 
p«t  kim  forth. 

CcL  F.  Go,  friend,  I  would  advise  thee, 
and  tempt  thy  fate  no  more. 

Simon.  Yes,  I  will  go;  but  it  shall  be  to 
tby  confusion;  I  shall  clear  myself;  I  will 
return  with  some'  proo&  that  shall  convince 
thee,  ObaMltab,  that  thon  art  highly  imposed  on. 

{£xit» 

CoL  F.  Then  there  will  be  no  staying  for 
me,  tbat*s  certain— what  the  devil  shall  I  do? 

[Aside. 

Obad.  What  monstrous  works  of  miquity 
are  there  in  this  worid,  Simon?  0 

CoL  F.  Yea,  tbe  aee  is  full  of  vice— *Sdeatb, 
I  am  so  confounded  1  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Aside, 

Obad.  Tbou  art  disorder^,  friend, — art  thou 
not  well? 

CoL  F.  My  spirit  is  greatly  troubled,  and 
something  teUetb  me,  that  though  1  have 
wrought  a  good  work  in  converting  this  maiden, 
this  tender  maiden,  yet  my  labour  will  be 
in  vain:  for  tbe  evil  spirit  ficbtctb  against  b^: 
snA  1  see,  yea  1  see  with  the  eye  of  my  in- 
ward man,  that  satan  vrill  re-buflet  her  again, 
whenever  I  vidthdraw  myself  from  her;  and 
she  will,  yea,  this  very  damsel  will  return 
again  to  that  abomination  from  whence  I  have 
retrievM  her,  as  it  were,   yea,   as   if  it   were 

ni  of  tbe  kws  of  tbe  (ieud. — 

Miiss  L,  I  must  second  him.  [Aside"]  What 

1)  Abj  gentltmaa  or  other  fonnd  with ,  hi*  hand  in  his 
a«i{hh«ar'a  pocket*  or  with  anj  thing  that  he  haa  taken 
fros  the  aaid  aeighboor'a  pocket,  with  an  intent  to 
•teal,  it  forthwith  taken  to  the  oearect  rnrop,  and  held 
^rith  hia  head  hclow  the  cold  atrean,  which  ia  pnmped 
mfn  him,  witkoot  intemiaaioof  till  he,  the  said  pkk- 
p«ckat  ta  half  drowned.  Then  all  the  hoja  of  tbe  parish 
mmnmhl%  lof etker  and  hunt  the  poor  wretch  all  through 
the  MreeUy  till  be  can  find  aonia  hole  to  hide  himaelf. 
Tke  Sagliah,  a«  in  the'  time  of  Richard  I.  teem  to  like 
t0  take  the  law  ittto  their  own  handa,  witaesa  the  fre- 
Mslag-awtehea  ia  the  atreat. 


meanetb  this  struggling  within  me?  I  feel  the 
spirit  resisteth  the  vanities  of  this  world,  but 
tne  flesh  is  rebellious,  yea,  tbe  flesh — 1  greatly 
fear  tbe  flesh  and  the  weakness  thereof- 
bum — *) 

Obad.  Tbe  maid  is  inspirM.  [Aside]  Pro- 
digious! Tbe  damsel  is  filled  with  tbe  spirit 
— oarab. 

Enter  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs.  P»^l  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  such 
a  change  in  our  beloved  Anne,  I  came  to 
tell  thee  that  supper  stayeth  for  thee. 

CoL  F,  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food; 
my  spirit  longeth  for  more  delicious  meat! — 
fam  would  1  redeem  this  maiden  from  the 
tribe  of  sinners,  and  break  those  cords  asun- 
der wherewith  she  is  bound — hum — 

Miss  1h  Something  whispers  in  my  tars, 
methinks —  that  I  must  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  this  good  man,  and  from  him  only  must 
hope  for  consolation — bum — It  also  telleth  me 
that  I  am  a  chosen  vessel  to  raise  up  seed 
to  the  faithful,  and  that  thou  must  consent 
that  we  two  be  one  flesh  according  to  the 
word — hum — 

Obad,  What  a  revelation  is  here!  This  is 
certainly  part  of  tby  vision,  friend;  this  is 
the  maiden's  growing  unto  thy  side:  ah!  with, 
what  willingness  should  I  give  thee  my  coii- 
sent,  could  I .  give  thee  her  fortune  too — but 
thou  wilt  never  get  the  consent  of  tbe  wicked 
ones. 

CoL  F.  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  yotirS.  [Aside, 

Obad,  Thy  soul  rejoicetb,  yea,  rejoiceth,  I 
say,  to  find  the  spirit  within  thee  ^  for  lo,  it 
moveth  thee  with  natural  agttation-^yca,  witb 
natural  agitation  towards  this  good  inan-^yea, 
if  stureth,  as  one  may  say*-yea,  verily  I  say, 
it  stirreth  up  thy  inclination— yea,  as  one 
would  stir  a  pudding. 

AIL  Hum! 

Miss  JL  I  see,  I  see!  the  spirit  guiding  of  . 
thy  hand,  good  Obadiah  Prim,  and  now  be- 
hold thou  art  signing  tby  consent— and  now 
I  sec  myself  within  thy  arms,  my  firiend  and 
brother,  yea,  I  am  become  bone  of  tby  bone, 
and  flesh  of  thy  flesh.  [Embracing  him} 
Hum — 

Mrs,  P.  The  spirit  bath  greatly  moved  them 
both — friend  Prim,  thou  must  consent ;  there*! 
no  resisting  of  the  spirit ! 

Ob€uL  Fetch  me  toe  pen  and  ink,  Sarah — 
and  my  band  shall  confess  its  obedience  to 
the  spirit.  ,  [Exit  Mrs.  Prim, 

Col,  F.  I  wish  it  were  over. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Prim,  ppith  Pen  and  Ink, 

Miss  L,  I  tremble  lest  this  quaking  rogue 
should  return,  and  spoil  all.  [Aside, 

Obad,  Here,  friend,  do  thou  vmte  what 
the  spirit  pron^teth,  and  I  will  sign  it. 

[CoL  L,  sits  doppn, 

CoL  F.    [Reads]    This  is  to  certify  aU 

1)  Thia  hum  u  intended  to  exprcas  tbe  long  aigh,  or 
rather  groan,  that  is  performed  hy  the  Quaker*,  at  the 
end  of  a  apeech  to  which  the  spirit  has  moyed  then. 
The  Mter  make*  tliu  irreaiatiblr  comic  on  the  stage, 
b^  clasping  hia  handa,^  sticking  his  elbows  close  to  hia 
side,  his  feet  close-joined  and  completely  straight,  head 
and^  eyes  raised  towards  the  ceiling,  and  then,  in  this 
poaitiun,  raisea  bimaelf  on  hia  toes  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  word  ho— and  enforces  the  emphasis  by  degrees 
coming  down  again  en  hia  heels  at  tbe  fnll  point — « 
hu  thunba  twirlingrapidly  in  the  maan  time. 
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ffhorn  U  may  concern,  Hiat  I  dd  freeljr 
give  all  my  right  (End  title  in  Anoe  Lovely, 
to  Simon  Pure,  and  my  full  consent  that 
9he  shall  become  his  wife  according  to  the 
form  of  marriage,  fritness  my  hand, 
Obad.  Tliat*s  eoough — g;iYe  me  tl^e  pen. 

\pigns  it 

Enter  Bbttt,  running  to  Miss  Lovely. 

Betty .  Oh!  madam,  madam,  berets  the 
quaking  man  again:  he  has  brought  a  coach- 
man, and  two  or  three  more. 

Miss  Z.  RuinM  past  redemption! 

[Aside  to  the  Colonel 

Col,  F,  No,  no ;  one  minute  soonA*  had 
spoiPd  all ;  but  now — berets  company  coming, 
friend,  give  me  the  papcn 

JUoing  to  Prim  hastily, 

Obad,  Here  it  is,  &mon;  and  I  wish  thee 
happy  with  the  maiden. 

Miss  Z.Tis  done ;  and  now,deril,do  thy  worst. 

Enter  Simon  Pure,  Coachman,  and  others, 

Simon,  Look  thee,  friend,  I  have  brought 
these  people  to  satisfy  thee  that  I  am  not  that 
impostor ,  which  thou  didst  take  me  for:  this 
is  the  man  that  did  drive  the  leathern  con- 
veniency,  and  brought  me  from  Bristol — and 
this  is — 

Col,  JF,  Lookye,  friend,  to  save  the  court 
the  trouble  of  examining  witnesses— I  plead 
guilty,  ha,  ha! 

Obad,  How^s  this  ?  Is  not  thy  name  Pure  then  ? 

Col.  K  No,  really,  sir;  1  only  made  bold 
with  this  gentleman^s  name — but  here  I  give 
it  up  safe  and  sound :  it  has  done  the  business 
I  had  occasion  for,  and  now  I  intend  to  wear 
my  own,  which  shall  be  at  his  service  upon 
the  same  occasion  at  any  time. — Ha,  ha,  hal 

Simon*  Oh!  the  wickedness  of  the  age! 

[Exit  Coachman,  etc, 

Obad,  I  aon  struck  aumb  with  thy  impu- 
dence, Anne;  thou  hast  deceived  me — and  per- 
chance undone  thyself. 

Mrs,  P,  Thou  art  a  dissembling  bagga^,  and 
shame  will  overtake  thee.  [Exit, 

Simon,  I  am  grieved  to  sec  thy  wife  so  much 
troubled  t  I  will  follow  and  console  her.    [ExiL 

Enter  Servcuit, 

SerQ,  Thy  brother  guardians  inquire  for  thee: 
here  is  another  man  with  them. 

Miss L,  V/ho  can  that   other  man  be? 

[To  Cok  K 

CoU  F,  Tis  Freeman^  a  friend  oi  mine,  whom 
I  ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  guardians  here. 

Enter    Sir    Philip  Modelove,  Tradelove, 
Periwinkle,  and  Freeman. 

Free,  Is  all  safe?  Did  my  letter  do  you  ser- 
ice?     *•  [Aside  to  tlie  Colonel, 

ColF,  All,  alFs  safe!  ample  service.  [Aside, 

SirP,  Miss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child? 

Miss  L.  DonU  call  me  miss,  friend  Philip ; 
my  name  is  Anne,  thou  knowest— 

SirP.  What,  is  the  girl  metamorphosM? 

Miss  L,  I  wish  thou  wert  so  metamorphosed. 
Ah!  Philip,  throw  off  that  gaudy  attire,  and 
wear  the  dothes  becoming  thy  age. 

Obad,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  these  men.  [Aside, 

SirP,  My  age!  the  woman  is  possessed. 
'    Col,  F,  No,  thou  art  possessed  rather,  friend. 


vice 


Trade,  Harkye,  miss  Lovely,  one  word  with 
you.  [Takes  hold  of  her  Hand, 

Col,  F,  This  maiden  is  my  wifr,  thanks  to  my 
friend  Prim,  and  thou  bast  no  business  with 
her.  [Takes  her  from  him, 

Treule,  His  wife !  harkye,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Per,  "Why  you  have  made  a  very  fine  piece 
of  work  of  It,  Mr.  Prim. 

SirP,  Married  to  a  quaker!  thou  art  a  fhie 
fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan  truly 
— there^s  a  husband  for  a  young  lady ! 

Col,  F,  When  I  have  put  on  my  bean 
dothes,  sir  Philip,  you*ll  like  me  better — 

SirP.  Thou  wilt  make  a  very  scurvy  beau 
— friend — 

Col,  F,  I  believe  I  can  prove  it  under  your 
hand  that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman in  the  Park  tVther  day,  about  thirty-six 
minutes  afler  eleven;  will  you  take  a  pinch, 
sir  Philip? — One  of  the  finest  snuff-boxes  you 
ever  saw.  [Offers  him  snuff* 

SirP,  Ha,  ha,  ba!  I  am  overjoyed,  Yaitn  I 
am,  if  thou  be*st  the  gentleman — i  own  I  did 
give  my  consent  to  the  gentleman  I  brought 
here  to-day — but  whether  this  is  he  1  can't  be 
positive. 

Obad*  Canst  thou  not!  —  Now  I  think  thou 
art  a  fine  fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  or- 
phan.— ^Thou  sfaallolY-brainM  sbuttlecock,he  may 
be  a  pickpocket  for  aught  thou  dost  know. 

Per,  You  would  have  been  two  rare  fellows 
to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  manage-  . 
ment  of  her  fortune,  would  ye  not,  think  ye? 
But  Mr.  Traddove  and  myself  shall  take  care 
of  her  portion. —  , 

Trade.  Ay,  ay,  so  .we  will — Didn't^ you  tell 
me  -the  Dutdi  merchant  desired  me  to  meet 
him  here,  Mr.  Freeman? 

Free.  I  did  io^  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
here,  if  youMI  have  a  little  patience. 

Cot,F,  What-  is  Mr.  Tradelove  impatient? 
Nay,  then,  ib  ben  gereet  voor  your,  he  be, 
Jan  Van  Timtamtirelereletta  Heer  Van  Feign- 
well,  vergeeten! 

Trade,  Oh !  pox  of  the  name !  what  have 
you  trick'd  me  too,  Mr.  Freeman? 

CoUF,  TrickM,  Mr.  Tradelove!  did  not  f 
giire  you  two  thousand  pounds  for  your  con- 
sent fairly?  And  now  do  you  tell  a  gentleman 
he  has  trickM  you? 

Per,  So,  so,  you  are  a  pretty  guardian, 
*faith,  to  sell  your  charge:  what,  did  you  look 
upon  her  as  part  of  your  stock  ?  ' 

Obad,  Ha,  na,  ha!  I  am  glad  thy  knavery  is 
found  out,  however — I  confess  the  maiden  over- 
reached me,  and  1  had  no  sinister  end  at  ill. 

Per.  Ay,  ay,  one  thing  or  other  over-reached 
you  all, — hut  Til  take  care  he  shall  never  fin- 
ger a  penny  of  her  money,  I  warrafnt  you — 
over-reach'd,  quotha !  AVhy  I  might  have  been 
over-reachM  too,  if  I  had  no  more  wit:  1  don't 
know  but  this  very  fellow  may  be  him  that 
was  directed  to  me  from  Grand  Cairo  t'other 
day.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Col,  F,  ITic  very  same. 

Per,  Are  you  so,  sir?  but  your  trick  would 
not  pass  upon  me. 

Col,  F.  No,  as  you  say,  at  that  time  it  did 
not,  that  was  not  my  lucky  hour — but,  harkye, 
sir,  I  must  let  you  into  one  secret — you  may 
keep  honest  John  Tradescant's  Coat  on,  for 
your  unde,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  dot  dead 
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.so  tbe  cbarga  of  mouming  will  be  fared, 
ba,  lia,  iia  !~Dcin*t  you  remember  Mr.  Pillage^ 
joor  uiiclc*s  steward?  Ha,  ba,  ba! 

Per.  Not  dead !  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  trickM  too. 

CoLF.  Don't  you  remember  tbe  signing  of 
a  lease,  Mr.  Periwinkle  ? 

Per,  Welly  and  what  signifies  tbat  lease,  if 
Bf  uncle  is  not  dead  ? — Ha  I  I  am  swce  it  was 
a  lease  I  signed. — 

CoLF,  Ay,  but  it  was  a  lease  for  life,  sir, 
and  of  tbis  beautiful  tenement,  I  ibank  you. 
[Taking  hold  of  Miss  Ijovely, 

Omnes,  Ha,  ba,  ba!  Neigbbour^s  fare. 

Free.  So  then,  I  find,  you  are  all  trickM,  ba,  ba ! 

Per.  I  am  certain  I  read  as  plain  a  lease 
as  ever  I  read  in  my  life. 

CoLF.  Ypu  read  a  lease  I  grant  you;  but 
jou  signM  tbis  contract.  [Showing  a  Paper, 

Per.  How  durst  you  put  tbis  trick  upon 
ne,  Mr.  Freeman?  Didn  t  you  tell  me  my 
onde  was  dying? 

Free.  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  mucb 
to  serre  my  friend,  ba,  ba! — . 

Sir,  P.  Wbat ,  tbe  learned  and  famous  Mr.  Pe- 
riwinkle cbous'd  too! — Ha,  ba,  ba! — Isball  die 
with  laugbing,  ba,  ba,  ba! 

Trader  Vvell,  since  you  ba^e  out-witled  us 
all,  pray  you  wbat  and  wbo  are  you,  sir? 

Sir  P.  5ir,  tbe  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentle- 
■an.— I  am  glad  you  bare  got  a  person,  ma- 


dam, wbo  understands  dress  and  good  breed- 
ing.— I  was  resolved  sbe  sbould  bare  one  of 
my  cboosing. 

Trade.  A  beau!  nay,  tben,  khe,  is  finely 
belp*d  up. 

hfiss  L,  Why  beaus  are  great  eacouragers 
of  trade,  sir,  ba,  ba,  ba ! 

CoLF,  Lookye,  gentlemen — I  am  tbe  per- 
son wbo  can  giv^e  tbe  best  account  of  myself; 
and  I  must  beg  sir  Pbilip's  pardon,  wben  I 
tell  bim,  tbat  I  bave  as  mucb  aversion  to  wbat 
be  calls  dress  and  breeding,  as  I  bave  to  tbe 
enemies  of  my  religion.  I  bave  bad  tbe  bo~ 
nour  to  serve  bis  majesty,  and  beaded  a  regi- 
ment of  tbe  bravest  fellows  tbat  ever  pusb'd 
bayonet  in  tbe  tbroat  of  a  Frenchman ;  and 
notwithstanding  tbe  fortune  tbis  lady  brings 
me,  whenever  my  country  wants  my  aid,  this 
sword  and  arm  are  at  her  service. 

And  now,  myfair,iflhou1ibut  deign  to  smile, 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  my  toil : 
Love  and  religion  ne*er  admit  restraint, 
And  force  makes  many  sinners,  not  one  saint; 
Still  free  as ,  air  tbe  active  mind  does  rove. 
And  searches  proper  objects  for  its  love; 
But  tbat  once  fix'd,  His  past  tbe  power  of  art 
To  chase  the  dear  idea  from  tbe  heart; 
*Tis  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life, 
Makes  tbe  glad  husband,  and  tbe  happy  wife. 

[ExeunL 


THE  BUSY  BODY, 

AcTso  at  ih«  Theatre  Royal  in  Dnvjlane  1709*^  At  the  rehearsal  of  it*  Mr.  Wilka  had  ao  meaa  on  opinh>n  of 
Ittt  i>«rt  (Sir  George  Airy)  that  one  moroing  in  a  pattlon  he  threw  it  off  the  stale  into  the  pit,  and  swore  that  nobodv 
vcMild  fit  to  bear  anch  stuff.  The  poor  frighted  poetess  (Mrs.  Centlirre)  hrgged  him  with  teara^to  take  it  up  agatn»whicn 
^didanitteringlj;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  April  the  play  was  acted  for  the  first  time.  There  had  been  scarcely  any 
>biag  mentioned  of  it  in  the  town  before  it  came  out;  but  those  whn  had  heard  of  it«  were  told  it  was  a  silly  thing 
WriUcn  by  a  woman ;  that  the  players  had  no  opinion  nf  li,  etc.  and  on  the  first  day  there  was  a  very  pqor  house,  scarce- 
i/  charges.  Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  play  appeared  to  i^uch  adranlage ;  the  audience 
sal/  cane  there  for  want  of  another  place  to  go  to;  but  without  any  expeclalion  of  being  much  diverted.  They 
w*i«  jawning  at  the  beginning  of  it,  vut  were  agreeably  siirj^rised,  more  and  moie  every  acl,  till  at  last  the  house  rung 
wiUi  u  much  applause  aa  was  possible  lb  be  given  by  so  thm  an  audience.  The  next  dav  there  was  a  better  house, 
■ad  ihe  third  erow^ded  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  and  »o  it  continued  till  the  thirteenin.  To  do  justice  to  the  ai^ 
Iber,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  although  tbo  language  of  it  is  very  indifferent,  and  the  plot  mingled  with  some  im- 
probsbitilies,  yet  the  amuaing  sprightlinesa  of  business,  and  the  natural  impertinence  in  the  character  of  Marplot,  make 
cratidcrable  amends  for  the  above-mentioned  deficiencies,  and  render  it  even  to  this  hour  tn  entertaining  performance. 
Tbe  dumb  scene  of  Sir  George  with  Miranda*  and  the  history  of  the  garden  gate,  are  both  borrowed  from  Ben  Jon- 
*«a's  comedy  of  Ttf  DwiP*  ttn  A*9.  This  play  waa  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers.  8ir  Richaid  Steele,  speaking  of  it, 
uj%f  ••  The  plot  and  the  incidents  are  laid  with  that  sublility  of  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  femalea  of  wit,  and  ia  very 
•cldoai  well  performed  by  those  of  the  other  sex,  in  whom  ciaft  in  love  is  an  act  of  intention,  andno(>  as  with  women. 
fb«  ricct  of  nature  and  i^tinct." 


DKAMATIS    PERSON  AE. 


Sia  G£ORGE   AIRY. 
SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE. 


CHARLES. 

SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK. 


MARPLOT. 
WHISPER. 


MIRANDA. 
ISABINDA. 


PATCH. 
SCENTWSLL. 


ACT  1. 
Scene  l.^The  Park. 

^ier  Sir  George  Airt,  meeting  Charles 

Charles.  Ha!  sir  George  Airy  a  birding 
tlms  earlr !  Wbat '  forbidden  game  rousM  you 
so  soonr  for  no  lawful  occasion  could  invite 
>  person  of  your  figure  abroad  at  such  un- 
wtonabk  hours  i). 

>)  The  people  of  fashion  in  London,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  nversion,  mixing  with  persons  of  any  other  rank 
ihaa  their  own,    lorn  the  night  into  day,    and  the  day 


Sir  Q.  There  are  some  men,  Charles,  whom 
fortune  has  left  free  from  inquietudes/  who 
are  diligently  studious  to  find  out  ways  and 
meads  to  make  themselves  uneasy. 

Charles.  Is  it  possible  that  any  thing  in  na> 
ture  can  riiHle  the  temper  of  a  man  whom 
the  four  seasons  of  tbe  year  compliment  with 
as  maqy  thousand  pounds;  nay,  and  a  father 
at  rest  with  bis  ancestors? 

into  night;  so  that  noon  Vhith  them  is  generally  early 
in  the  morning,  and  in  their  calculation  of  lime,  the 
words  adernoon  and  night  are  entirely  left  out 
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Sir  G.  Wby,  there  it  is  now!  a  man  tbat 
wants  money  thinks  none  can  be  unhappy 
that  has  itf  but  my  aOfairs  are  in  such  a  whim- 
sical posture  that  it  will  require  a  calculation 
of  mj  nativity  to  find  if  my  gold  will  relicTe 
me  or  not. 

Charles,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  never  consult  the  stars 
about  that;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them* 
Then  what  iran  thy  business  be  that  gold  wonH 
serve  thee  in? 

Sir  G.  Why  Fm  in  love. 

Charles,  In  love! — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  love! 
— ^Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  with  what,  pr^ythee?  a 
cherub? 

Sir  G.  No ;  with  a  woman. 

Charles.  A- woman!  good.  Ha^  ha,  ha,  ha! 
and  gold  not  help  theer 

Sir  G,  But  suppose  Fra  in  love  with  two — 

Charles,  Ay,  if  thou*rt  in  love  with  two 
hundred,  gold  wilf  fetch  *em,  I  warrant  thee, 
boy.    But  who  are  they?  who  are  they  ?  come. 

Sir  G,  One  is  a  lady  whose  face  I  never 
saw,  but  witty  to  a  miracle;  the  other  beauti- 
ful as  Venus — 

Charles,  And  a  fool — 

Sir  G,  For  aught  I  know,  for  I  never  spoke 
to  her ;  but  you  c^n  inform  me.  I  am  charmM 
by  the  wit  of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty 
of  the  other. 

Charles,  And  pray  which  are  you  in  quest 
of  now? 

Sir  G,  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasure;  Vm 
for  her  Fve  seen,  who  is  thy  father^s  ward, 
Miranda. 

Charles.  Nay,  then  I  pity  you;  for  the  Jew, 
my  father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  than  he  would  with  a 
guinea  to  k^ep  me  from  starving. 

Sir  G,  Now  you  see  gold  can't  do  every 
thing,  Charles. 

Charles,  Yes ;  for  'tis  her  gold  that  bars  my 
father's  gate  against  you. 

SirG.  Why,  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
bow  cam'st  thou  by  such  a  liberal  education? 

Charles,  Not  a  souse  out  of  his  pocket,  I 
assure  you:  I  had  an  uncle  who  defray 'd  that 
charge)  but  for  some  little  wildness  of  youth, 
thouffh  he  made  me  his  heir,  .left  dad  my 
guardian  till  I.  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
which  I  presume  the  old  gentleman  will  never 
think  I  am;  and  now  he  has  got  the  estate 
into  his  clutches,  it  does  me  no  more  good 
than  if  it  lay  in  Prester  John's  M  dominions. 

Sir  G.  \ V  hat,  canst  thou  fina  no  stratagem 
to  redeem  it? 

Charles,  1  have  made  manV  essB;ys  to  no 
purpose ;  though  want,  the  mistress  of  inven- 
tion, still  tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox 
is  too  cunning  for  me. — I  am  upon  my  last 
project,  which  if  it  fails,  then  for  my  last  re- 
fuge, a  brown  musket') 

Sir  G.  What  is't?  can  I  assist  thee? 

Cliarles.  (<}ot  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have 
confidence  enough  in  you  to  ask  it. 

Sir  G.  I  am  always  ready.    But  what  does 

l)  A  cerUin  prical  of  the  namv  of  John,  it  taid  lo  have 
traTelled  iulo  ih^  monnUhia  of  Thibet,  and  Ihere  to 
bare  founded  Die  religion  of  Dalai  Layia»  sometime 
in  the  iilh  cenlorj.  A  farther  «ccoant  ia  to  be  aeen 
in  the  Hialor^  of  the  Choreh.  , 

•  )~Tbe  soldiers  call  their  muaket,  <«brotra  Beaa;"  it 
means  here  lo  enlist  for  a  soldier. 


he  intend  to  do  with  Miranda?  Is  she  to  be 
sold  in  private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way 
of  auction,  at  who  bids  most  ?  If  so,  egad  Fm 
for  him;  my  gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  sub« 
servient  to  my  pleasure* 

Charles.  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you,  sir 
George,  I  know  yery  little  of  her  or  home ; 
for  since  my  uncles  death,  and, my  return 
from  travel,  I  have  never  been  vrell  with  my 
father;  he  thinks  my  expenses  too  great,  and 
I  his  allowance  too  little;  he  nerer  sees  me 
but  he  quarrels,  and  to  avoid  that  I  shun  his 
house  as  much  as  possible.  The  report  is  he 
intends  to  marry  her  himself. 

Sir  G.  Can  Ait  consent  to  it?  i 

Cliarles*  Yes,  faith^  so  they  say:  but  1  teU 
you  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  I 
fancy  she  plays  the  molher*in-law  already, 
and  sets  the  old  gentleman  on  to  do  mischie£ 

Sir  G,  Then  I  haye  your  free  consent  to 
get  her? 

Charles,  Ay,  and  my  helping  band,  if  oc- 
casion be. 

Sir  G,  Poh!  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this 
way;  let's  avoid  him. 

Cliarles,  What,  Marplot?  No,  no,  he's  niy 
instrument;  there's  a  tnousand  conveniences 
in  him ;  he1|  lend  me  his  money  when  he  has 
any,  run  of  my  errands,  and  be  proud  on  it; 
in  short,  he'll  pimp  for  me,  lie  for  me,  drink 
for  me,  do  any  thing  but  fight  for  me;  and 
that  I  trust  to  my  owd  arm  for. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then  he's  to  be  endured ;  I  ne- 
ver knew  his  qualifications  before. 

Enter   Marplot,   with  a  Patch  across  his 

Face. 

Mar.  Dear  Cliarles ,  yours — Ha!  sir  George 
Airy!  the  man  in  the  world  i  have  an  am- 
bition to  be  known  to!  [Aside'\  Give  me  thy 
hand,  dear  boy. 

Charles.  A  good  assurance!  Bui  barkye,  how 
cam£  your  beautiful  countenance  clouded  in 
the  wronff  place? 

Mar,  1  must  confess  His  a  little  mal-a-pro- 
pos;  but  no  matter  for  that.  A  word  with 
you,  Charles.  Pr'ythee  introduce  me  to  sir 
George — :he  is  a  man  of  vrit,  and  Fd  give  ten 
guineas  to — 

Charles,  When  you  have  'em,   you  mean. 

Mar.  Ay,  when  I  have  'em ;  push,  pox,  you 
cut  the  thread  of  my  discourse — I  would  give 
ten  guineas,  I  say,  to  be  rank'd  in  his  acquain- 
tance.   But,  pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

Charles,  vVell,  on  condition  you'll  give  us 
a  true  account  how  you  came  by  that  mourn- 
ing nose,  I  will. 

Mar,  FU  do  it 

Charles.  Sir  George,  here's  a  gentleman  has 
a  passionate  desire  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Sir  G,  Oh!  I  honour  men  of  the  sword! 
and  I  presume  this  gentleman  is  lately  come 
firom  opain  or  Portujgal — ^by  his  scars. 

Mar,  No  really,  sir  George,  mine  sprung 
from  civil  fui^.  Happening  last  night  into  the 
groom  porters — ^I  had  a  strong  inclination  to 

fo  ten  guineas  with  a  sort  of  a^  sort  of  a — 
ind  of  a  milksopi  as  1  thought.  A  pox  of  the 
dice!  be  flung  out.  and  my  pockets  being 
empty,  as  Charles  snows  they  oftan  are,  he 
provea  a  surly  North  Briton,  and  broke  my 
face  for  my  deficiency.  ■ 
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Sir  G,  Ha,  ha!  and  did  not  you  draw? 

Mar,  Dra  Wy  sir !  why  I  did  but  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  sword  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  and 
he  roarM  out.  Now  thr  deel  a  roa  tat^  sir, 
gin  ye  touch  yer  steel  I  se  whip  mine  through 
y«r  wem.*) 

Sir  G.  lla,  ha,  ha! 

Charles,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Sa£e  was  the  word. 
So  you  walk*d  off,  I  suppose. 

Mar,  Yes,  for  I  avoid  fighting,  purely  to  he 
senriceahle    to   my  friends,  you  know — > 

Sir  G,  Your  friends  are  much  obliged .  to 
you,  sir :  I  hope  you*ll  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Mar,  Sir  George,  a  how  from  the  side-box,  2) 
or  to  he  seen  in  your  chanot,  binds  me  ever 
ycMirs. 

Sir  G,  Trifles ;  you  may  command  *em  when 
yon  please. 

Charies,  Provided  he  may  command  you. 

Mar.  Me!  why  I  live  for  no  other  purpose 
— Sir  George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  cares- 
sed by  roost  of  the  reigning  toasts')  of  the 
t«rwo:rilteirem  you  are  the  finest  gentleman — 

Sir  G*  No,  no,  pr*ythee  let  me  alone  to  tell 
*  tiM  ladies — my  parts — Cail  you  convey  a  let- 
ter upon  occasion,  or  deliver  a  message  with 
an  air  of. business,  ha? 

Mar.  With  the  assurance  of  a  page  and 
the  gravity  of  a  statesman. 

Sir  G.  You  know  Miranda? 

Mar,  What!  my  sisttx  ward?  wliy,  her 
guardian  is  mine;  we  are  fellow  sufferers.  Ah, 
be  it  a  covetous,  cheating,  saoctilied  curmud- 
geon: that  sir  Francis  Gnpe  is  a  damn*d  old 
— kvpocritical — 

Charles.  Hold,  hold ;  I  suppose,  friend,  you 
fmet  that  he  is  my  father. 

Mar,  1  ask  your  pardon,  Charles,  hut  it  is 
for  Tour  sake  I  hate  him.  Well,  I  say,  the 
world  is  mistaken  in  him;  his  outside  piety 
makes  him  every  man*s  eiecutor,  and  his  in- 
side cunning  makes  him  every  heir*s  gaoler. 
*£gad,  Cbarles,  Fm  half  persuaded  that  thour*t 
tome  ward  too,  and  never  of  his  getting — for 
nerer  were  two  things  so  unlike  as  you  and 
your  father;  he  scrapes  up  every  thing,  and 
ibou  spend^st  every  thing;  every  -body  is  in- 
debted to  him,  and  thou  art  indebted  to  every 
bod^. 

Charies.  Y^u  are  very  free,  Mr.  Marplot. 

Mar,  Ay,  I  give  and  take,  Charies — you  may 
be  as  firee  with  me,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  A  pleasant  fellow. 

Charles.  The  dog  is  diverting  sometimes, 
or  there  would  be  no  enduring  his  imperti- 
nence. He  is  pressmg  to  be  employed,  and 
vrilling  to  execute;  hut  some  ill  fate  generally 
attends  all  he  undertakes,  and  he  oftener  spoils 
«i  intrigue  than  helps  it 

Mar.  1  have  always  your  good  word,  but 
if  I  miscany  His  none  of  my  fault;  I  follow 
my  instructions. 

Charles.  Yes,  witness  the  raerchant*s  wife. 

Mar,  Pish,  pox! 'that  was  ap  accident 

I )  I^ow  the  devil  have  mv  toal,  sir ,  if  ye  touch  joor 
•toel  (ttrord}  I  will  whip  (Uirtnt)  mine  ihrough  joar 
wem  (hclly). 

«)  The  tidchox  at  fbt  Theatre,  where  the  Engl iah  belles 
«•<)  heaux  tpdrl  their  beat  looks,  and  dresses. 

S>  ll.s4ias  who  oo  accoont  of  their  bcaatj  (sometimes  00 
•ctauat  of  their  phikmthropy)  used  to  be  toasted  (to 
hare  their  healths  drank),  in  all  fashionable  societies 
•f  gaatlemen  after  dinner. 


Sir  G.  What  was  it,  pr'ythee  ? 

M4ir,  Nay,  Charles,  now  douH  expose  your 
friend. 

Charlf's,  Why,  you  must  know  I  had  lent 
a  certain  merchant  my  hunting  horses,  and 
was  to  have  met  bis  wue  in  his  aosence.  Send- 
ing him  along  with  my  -groom  to  make  the 
compliment,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  lady 
at  the  same  time,  ^faat  dofs  he  do  but  gives 
the  husband  the  letter  and  offers  her  the  horses ! 

Mar.'  Why  to  be  sure  I  did  offer  her  the 
borites,  and  I  remember  you  was  even  with 
me,  for  you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yours,  and 
swore  I  had  a  design  upon  her,  which  my 
bones  paid  for. 

CfuMrles.  Come,  sir  George,  let*s  walk  round 
if  you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent  my 
man  upon  a  little  earnest  business,  and  I  have, 
ordered  him  to  bring  me  the  answer  into  the 
Fait 

Mar,  Business!  and  I  not  know  it!  ^ffad 
rU  watch  him.  [Aside, 

Sir  G,  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Charles,  I 
am  to  meet  your  faUier. 

Charles,  My  father! 

Sir  G,  Ajf  and  about  the.  oddest  bargain 
perhaps  you  ever  heard  of;  hut  FU  not  impart 
till  I  know  the  success. 

Mar,  What  can  his  business  be  with  sir 
Francis?  Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to 
know  it  W^hy  the  devilshould  not  one  know 
every  man*s  concerns!  [Aside, 

diaries.  Prosperity  toH,  whateVr  it  be:  I 
have  private  affairs  toe:  over  a  bottle  we*ll 
compare  notes* 

Mar,  Charles  knows  I  love  a  glass  as  weJl 
as  any  man;  FII  make  one;  shall  it  be  to- 
night (*  I  long  to  know  their  secrets.     [Aside. 

Enter  Whisper. 

fVliis,  Sir,  sir,  Mrs.  Patch  says  Isabinda*s 
Spanish  father  has  quite  spoiled  the  plot,  and 
she  canU  meet  you  m  the  Park,  but  be  infal- 
libly will  go  out  this  afternoon,  she  says :  but 
I  must  step  again  to  know  the  hour. 

Mar.  What  did  Whisper  say  now?  I  shall 
go  stark  mad  if  Tm  not  let  into  the  secret. 

[Aside. 

Charles.  Curst  misfortune! 

Mar,  Curst!  what^s  curst,  Charles? 

Charles.  Come  along  with  me,  my  heart 
feels  pleasure  at  her  name.  Sir  George,  yours; 
we*ll  meet  at  the  old  place,  the  usual  hour.  * 

Sir  G.  Agreed.  I  think  I  see  sir  Francis 
yonder.  [Exii, 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me;  1 
am  engaged.  [Exit 

Mar,  £ngag^d!  *Egad,  Til  engage  my  life 
m  know  what  your  engagement  is.       [Exit, 

Mir.  Let  the  chair  wait  My  servant  that 
dogg*d  sir  George  said  he  was  in  the  Park. 

Enter  Patch. 

Ua!  miss  Patch  alone!  did  not  >ou  tell  me 
you  had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda 
to  the  Park? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  your  ladyship  can*t 
imagine  what  wretched  disappointment  we 
have  met  with!  Just  as  I  had  fetched  a  suit  of 
ray  clothes  for  a  disffuise,  comes  my  old  master 
into  his  closet,  which  is  right  against  her 
chamber  door:  this  struck  ui   into   a  terrible 
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frigbt^at  length  I  put  on  a  grare  face,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  at  leisure  for  his  choco- 
late? in  hopes  to  draw  him  out  of  his  hole; 
but  he  snapped  my  nose  off:  '^No,  I  shall  he 
busy  here  these  two  hours."  At  which  my 
poor  mistress,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  or- 
dered me  to  wait  on  your  ladyship  with  the 
sad  relation. 

Mir,  Unhappy  Isabinda!  was  ever  any  thing 
so  unaccountable  as  the  humour  of  sir  Jealous 
Traffich  ? 

Patch,  Ob,  madam,  it*s  his  liTing  so  long 
In  Spain;  he  tows  he*ll  spend  half  Jiis  estate 
but  heMl  be  a  parliament  man,  on  purpose  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  women  to  wear  veils,  and 
other  odious  Spanish  customs  —  He  swears  it 
is  tbe  height  of  impudence  to  have  a  woman 
seen  barefaced  «ven  at  church,  and  scarce  be* 
licTes  there*s  a  true  begotten  child  in  tbe  city. 
Mir,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himself!  Suppose  he  could  introduce  his  rigid 
rules — does  he  think  we  could  not  match  tbem 
in  contrivance?  No,  no;  let  the  tyrant  man 
make  what  laws  he  will,  if  there*s  a  woman 
under  the  government,  I  warrant  she  finds  a 
way  to  break  *em.  Is  his  mind  set  upon  the 
Spaniard  for  his  son-in-law  still? 

PcUch,  Ay,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  next 
fleet,  which  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy 
and  despair.  But,  madam,  I  find  you  retain 
the^  same  gay  cheerful  spirit  you  had  when  I 
waited  on  your  ladyship. — My  lady  is  mighty 
good-humoured  too,  and  I  have  found  a  way 
to  make  sir  Jealous  believe  I  am  wholly  in 
his  interest,  when  my  real  design  is  to  serve 
her:  he  makes  me  her  gaoler,  and  I  set  her 
at  liberty. 

^  Mir,  I  knew  thy  prolific  brain  would  be  of 
singular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted 
with  thee  to  her  father. 

Patch.  But,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  your  guardian. 

mir.  It  IS  necessary  such  a  report  should 
be.  Patch. 

Patch,  But  is  it  true,  madam? 
Mir,  That's  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Patch,  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain, 
coaxing  him  stilF  for  your  own,  and  railing  at 
all  tbe  young  fellows  about  town :  in  my  mind 
now  you  are  as  ill  plagu*d  with  your  guardian, 
madam,  as  my  lady  is  with  her  father. 

Mir.  No,  I  have  liberty,  wench;  that  she 
wants :  what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in 
this  dishabille  in  the  open  air,  nay,  more,  in 
pursuit  of  |he  young  fellow  she  likes?  for 
that's  my  case,  I  assure  you. 

Paten.  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with 
you ;  for  though  she  can't  come  abroad,  we 
have  a  way  to  bring  him  home  in  spite  of 
old  Argus. 

Mir,   Now,  Patch,     your    opinion    of  my 

choice,  for  here  be  comes — Ha!    my  guardian 

with  him !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

fm  sure  sir  Francis   can't   know  me    in   this 

'dress. — Let's  observe  'em.      \_The/  withdraw. 

^nter  SiR  Francis  Grips  arid  Sir  George 

Airy. 

Sir  JFf  Verily,  sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 


dom  make  good  husbands:  In  sober  sa<iness 
she  cannot  abide  'em. 


are 


Mir,  [Peeping'']  In  sober  sadness   you 
mistaken. — What  can  this  mean? 

Sir  G.  Lookye,  sir  Francis,  whether  she 
can  or  cannot  abide  young  fellows  is  not  the 
business:  will  you  take  the  fifty  guineas? 

Sir  jF.  In  good  truth  I  will  not— for  I  knew 
thy  father,  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man,  and  I 
cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squander 
away  what  be  saved  to  no  purpose. 

Jair,  [Peeping]  Now,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, what  bargain  can  he  he  driving  about  me 
for  fiAy  guineas?  • 

Sir  G.  Well,  sir  Francis,  since  yon  are 
so  conscientious  for  my  father's  sake,  then 
permit  me  the  favour  gratis. 

Sir  P.  No  verily ;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy 
experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise;  therefore 
give  me  a  hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G,  The  scruples  arose,.  I  find,  from  the 
scanty  sura — Let  me  see — a  hundred  guineas 
— [Takes  tfie  Monejr  out  of  a  Purse,  and 
chinks  it]  Ha!  they  have  a  very  pretty  sound, 
and  a  very  pleasing  look — But  then,  Miranda 
— but  if  she  should  be  cruel — 
Sir  F.  AVf  do  consider  on't.  He,  he,  he! 
Sir  G.  No,  I'll  do't.  Come,  to  the  point; 
here's  the  gold;  sum  up  the  conditions. — 

[Sir  FV-ancis  puUs  out  a  Paper, 
Mir.  [Peeping]  Ay,   for  heaven's  sake   do, 
for  my  expectation  is  on  the  rack. 
Sir  JF.  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it. 
Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  go  on. 
Sir  F,  Imprimis,  you  are  to    be    admitted 
into  my  house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to 
Miranda,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  with- 
out let  or  molestation,  provided    I   remain  in 
the  same  room. 
Sir  G,  But  out  of  ear-shot. 
Sir  F,  Well,  well,   I  don't  desire  to   hear 
what  you  say;  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  consideration  1 
am  to  have  that  purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 
Sir  G,  Take  it.    [Gives  him   the  Purse] 
And  this  agreement  is  to  be  performed  to-day. 
Sir  F,  Ay,  ay;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor 
fool!  how  Miranda  and  I  shall  laugh  at  him! 
[Aside] — Well,  sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha!   lake 
the  last  sound  of  your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Chinks*them.    Exit, 
Mir,  [Peeping]  Sure  he  does  not  know  I 
am  Miranda. 

Sir  G,  A  very  extraordinary  bargain  I  ha^e 
made,  truly ;  if  she  should  be  really  in  love 
with  this  old  cuff  now- Pshaw!  that's  morally 
impossible. — But  then,  what  hopes  have  I  to 
succeed?  I  never  spoke  to  her — 
Mir.  [Peeping]  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  am  safe. 
Sir  6v  What  though  my  tongue  never  spoke, 
my  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  hopes 
flattered  me  her's  answer'd  'em.  If  I'm  lucky 
^— if  not,  it  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown 
away.  [Mir.  comes  forward, 

mir.  L^pon  what,  sir  George? 
*  Sir  G,  Ha!  my  incoffnita~up 
madam, 

Mir,  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can 
deal  in,  and  damage  the  soonest;  your  very 
breath  destroys  'em,   and  I   fear  you'll    never 


my  incognita — upon  a  womau, 


throwing  away  thy  money  so,   for   I  tell  thee! see  your  return,  sir  George,  ha,  ha! 
sincerely,  Miranda,  my  charge,    does  pot  likei     Sir  G,  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china, 
a  young  fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  sel-  and  dropped   to  pieces  with   a    touch,    etery 
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atom  of  her  I  have  TenturM  at,  if  she  is  but 
mistress  of  tby  wit,  balances  ten  times  the 
sum. — Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Mir.  By  no  means;  tbat  may  spoil  your 
opinion  of  my  sense — 

Sir  G*  Rather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Patch.  So  rob  th^  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  G.  No  child,  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the 
imominff  never  spoils  my  dinner:  the  other 
bdy  I  desigh  for  a  set  meal;  so  there's  no 
danger. — 

Mir.  Matrimony!  ha,  ha,  ha!  what  crimes 
have  jou  committed  against  the  god  of  lore, 
tbat  be  should  rerenge  *em  so  severely,  as  to 
stamp  husband  on  your  forehead? 

Sir  G.  For  my  folly,  in  haTing  so  often 
met  you  here  without  pursuing  toe  laws  of 
nature  and  exercising  her  command  —  But  1 
resolve  ere  we  part  now  to  know  who  you 
are,  where  you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and 
Mood  your  face  is;  therefore  unmask,  and 
don*t  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  you. 

Mir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
with  ray  hand,  sir  George ;  which  if  youMl  be 
$o  rude  to  "provoke^ 

Sir  G.  Youll  apply  it  to  my  cheek — the  la- 
dies* favours  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must 
bave  tbat  cloud  withdrawn.  [^Taking  hold  oj 
berj  Remember  you  are  in  the  Park,  child ; 
and  what  a  terrible  thing  would  it  be  to  lose 
this  pretty  white  hand  !  *)^ 

Mir.  And  hoW  will  it  sound  in  a  chocolate- 
boose,  that  sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off 
a  lady's  mask,  when' he  had  given  her  his  ho- 
nour tbat  be  never  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
endeavour  to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave? 

Sir  G.  But  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  pursue 
and  meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled 
spirit,  shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the 
reality?  I  would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in 
a  female  shape. 

Mir.  What  shall  I  do?-  ^  {Pauses. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  consider,  for  thou  shalt 
find  me  vef}'  much  at  thy  service. 

Patch.  Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in 
love  with  you. 

Sir  G.  Oh!  1*11  return  the  obligation  in  a 
moment.       g 

Patch.  And  marry  her? 

Sir  G.  Ha.  ha,  ha!  tbat*s  not  the  way  to 
love  her,  child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die— Which 
way  shall  I  escape  ?  -  let  me  see.        [Pauses. 

SirG.  Well,  madam — 

Mir.  I  have  it — Sir  George,  *tb  fit  you  should 
allow  something;  if  you'll  excuse  my  face,  and 
,  turn  your  back  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall 
sink,  even  masked  as  I  am),  I  will  confess  why 
I  have  en^ged  you  so  oilen,  who  I  am,  and 
where  I  live. 

Sir  G.  Well,  to  show  you  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,  I  accept  the  conditions :  let  me  but 
ooce  know  those,  and  the  face  won*t  be  long 
a  secret  to  me. 

Patch.  What  mean  you,  madam? 

Mir.  To  get  off. 

SirG.  *Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one*s 
back  upon  a  lady;   but  you  command,   and  I 

i)  AUodiag  to  I  taw  which  eoodemnii  person  to  lose  hfs 
k«D<i,  if  h«  dmw  bis, sword  in  the  park,  it  hem}H  wilhin 
Cht  prcciaets  of  the  court.  Sir  George  cnuld  caaiiy 
•Irctch  the  mcaniag  to  using  Ttolence  agunst  any  one. 


obey.  [Turns  his  back]  G>me,  madam,  begin — 

Mir.  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to 

see  you  at  Paris  [Dratvs  back  a  little  way, 

and  speaksX  at  a  ball  upon  a  birth-day ;  your 

shape  and  air  charmM  my  eyes,  your  wit  and 

complaisance   my   soul,    and   from   that   fatal 

night  I  lov'd  you.  [Drawing  back. 

And  when  you  left  the  place  grief  seiz'd  me  so. 

Nor  rest  my  heart  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could 

know ; 
Last  I  resolv'd  a  hazardous  point  to  try, 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty. 

[Exit,  followed  bj  Patch. 
•  Sir  G.  Excellent — I  hope  she's  handsome^ 
Well  now,  madam,  to  the  two    other  things, 
your  name,  and  where  you  live — I  am  a  gentle- 
man, and  this  confession  will  not  be  lost  upon 
me^ — Nay,  pr'ythee,    don't   weep,   but   go    on, 
for  I  find  my  heart  melts  in  thy  behalf---Speak 
quickly,  or  I  shall  turn  about— Not  yet— Poor 
lady!  she  expects  I  should   comfort   her,    and 
to  do  her  justice,  she  has  said  enough  to  en- 
courage me.    [Turns  about\  Ha!    gone!   the 
devil!  jilted!  Why,  what  a  tale   she    has   in- 
vented—of Paris,  balls,  and  birth-days  * — *£ffad, 
rd  give  ten  guineas  to   know  who   the   gipsy 
_    is — A  curse  of  my  folly — F  deserve  to  lose  her. 
if  W^hat  woman  can  forgive  a   man  that    turns 
his  back ! 
The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 
To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiAest  way : 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 
As  courage  makes  the  rudest  force  obey: 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye ; 
Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye. 

[Exit. 
ACT   II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe*s 

House. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

Sir  1*\  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh !  I  shall  die 
with  laughing — the  most  romantic  adventure 
— Ua,  ha,  ha !  What  does  the  odious  young 
f6p  mean  ?  A  hundred  pieces  to  talk  ten  mi- 
nutes with  me!  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  K  And  I  am  to  be  by  too,  there's  the 
jest ;  adad,  ^)  if  it  had  been  m  private  I  should 
not  have  car'd  to  trust  the  young  dog. 

Mir.  Indeed  and  indeed  but  you  might, 
Gardy — Now  metbinks  there's  nobody  hand- 
somer than  you:  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  good- 
humoured,  and  so  loving — 

Sir  F.  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue!  and  so 
thou  shalt  find  me,  if  thou  dost  prefer  thy 
Gardy  before  these  caperers  of  the  age :  thou 
shalt  outshine  the  queen's  box  on  an  opera 
night;  thou  shalt  be  the  envy  of  the. ring ^) 
(for  I  will  carry  thee  to  Hyde-park),  and  thy 
equipage  shall  surpass  the — what  d'ye  call 'em 
ambassador's. 

Mir.  Nay,  I  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of 
my  sex  will  envy  me  more  for  the  inside  fur- 
niture, when  you  are  in  it,  than  my  outside 
equipage. 

Sir  Jb\  A  cunning  baggage,  ffaitb  thou  art, 
and  a  wise  one  too!   ana  to  show  thee   that 


H  For  "  egad,"  sortened  from  "  by  God." 

fi)  The  ring  in  Uvde-park*  where  the  fashionables  sport 
their  6n«  carriages,  horsea,  and  liberies,  iu  the  spring ; 
something  like  tha  Longchamps  ih  Paris. 
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Uiou  bast  not  chose  amiss,  111  this  moment 
disinherit  my  son,  and  settle  my  whole  estate 
upon  thee. 

Mir,  There*s  an  old  rogue  now.  [Aside\ 
No,  Gard^,  I  would  not  have  your  name  be 
so  black  in  the  world — You  know  my  £ither*s 
will  runs  that  I  am  not  to  possess  my  estate, 
without  your  consent,  till  1  am  five-and-twenty ; 
you  shafi  only  abate  the  odd  seven  years,  and 
make  me  mistress  of  my  estate  to-day,  and  Fll 
make  you  master  of  my  person  to-morrow. 

Sir  F\  Humph !  that  may  not  be  safe  >  No, 
Chargy,  Til  settle  it  upon  thee  for  pin-money, 
and  tb^t  will  be  every  bit  as  well,  thou  know^sL 
Mir,  Unconscionable  old  wretch!  bribe  me 
with  my  own  money !  — Which  way  shall  I 
get  out  of  his  hands  ?  [Aside, 

Sir  K  Well,  what  art  thou  thinking  on, 
my  girl,  ha  ?  how  to.  banter  sir  George  P 

JIUr.  I  must  not  pretend  to  banter ;  he  knows 
my  tongue  too  well.  [Aside']  No,  Gardy,  I 
have  thought  of  a  way  will  confound  him  more 
than  all  1  could  say,  if  I  should  talk  to  him 
seven  years. 

Sir  K  How*s  that?  oh!  Vm  transported,  Vm 
ravished,  I'm  mad — 

Mir,  It  would  make  you  mad  if  you  knew 
all.  [Aside']  FU  not  answer  him  a  word,  but 
be  dumb  to  all  he  says. 

Sir  K  Dumb!  good;  ha^  ha,  ha!  Excellent! 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  have  you  now,  sir 
George.  Dumb!  he'll  go  distracted — well, she's 
the  wittiest  rogue.— ^Ha,  ha,  dumb !  I  can't  but 
laugh,  ha,  ha!  to  think  how  damn'd  mad  he'll 
be  when  he  finds  he  has  given  his  money 
away  for  a  dumb  show!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mir.  Nay,  Gardy,  if  he  did  but  know  my 
thoughts  of  biiTi  it  would  make  him  ten  times 
madder;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  K  Ay,  so  it  woul^,  Chargy,  to  hold 
him  in  such  derision,  to  scorn  to  answer  him, 
to  he  dumb;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  Charles. 

Sir  F.  How  now,  sirrah!  who  let  you  in? 

Chartes.  My  necessities,  sir. 

Sir  Fl  Your  necessities  are  very  impertinent, 
and  ought  to  have  sent  before  they  enter'd. 

Cfuwles,  Sir,  I  knew  'twas  a  word  would 
gain  admittance  no  where. 

Sir  F\  Then,  sirrah,  how  durst  ^ou  rudely 
thrust  that  upon  your  father,  which  nobody 
else  would  admit  r 

Charles,  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  suf- 
ficient pica.  I  ask  this  lady's  pardon,  if  I  have 
intruded. 

Sir  F,  Kjy  ay,  ask.  her  pardon  and  her 
blessing  too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  from  me. 

Mir,  I  believe  yours,  sir  Francis,  in  a  purse 
of  guineas,  would  be  more  material.  Your 
son  may  have  business  with  you;  I'll  retii^. 

Sir  F,  I  guess  his  business,  but  I'll  dispatch 
him ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute :  jou'll 
be  in  reaainess  ? 

Miri  Certainly.  My  expectation  is  more 
upon  the  wing  tnan  yours,  old  gentleman. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  F".  WeU,  sir. 

Charles.  Nay,  it  is  very  ill,  sir,  my  cir- 
cumstances are,  I'm  sure. 

Sir  F,  And  what's  that  to  me,  sir?  your 
management  should  have  made  'em  better. 


Chitries,  if  you  please  to  intrust  me  with 
the  management  oi  ray  estate  I  shall  endeav- 
our it,  sir. 

Sir  FZ  W^hat,  to  set  upon  a  card,  and  buy 
a  lady's  favour  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pie* 
ces,  to  rig  out  an  equipage  for  a  wench,  or 
by  your  carelessness  to  enrich  your  steward, 
to  ^ne  for  sheriff,  ^)  or  put  up  for  a  parlia- 
ment man? 

Charles,  I  hope  I  should  not  spend  it  this 
way :  however  i  ask  only  for  what  my  imde 
left  me;  yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you 
please,  sir. 

Sir  F.  That  I  shall,  out  of  your  reach,  I 
assure  you,  sir.  Adad,  these  young  fellows 
think  old  men  get  estates  for  nothing  out  them 
to  squander  away  in  dicing,  wenching,  drink- 
ing, dressing,  and  so  forth. 

Charles.  1  think  I  was  bom  a  gentleman, 
sir;  I'm  sure  my  uncle  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  F,  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir, 
that  gaming  and  wenching  are  requisites  for 
a  gentleman. 

Charles,  Monstrous !  when  I  would  ask  him 
only  for  a  support  he  falls  into  these  unman- 
nerly reproacnes.  I  must,  though  against  my 
will,  employ  invention,  and  by  stratagem  re* 
lieve  myself.  '  [Asidf, 

Sir  F,  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirrah, 
ha?  [Holds  up  his  Cane]  I  saj  you  shan't 
have  a  groat  out  of  my  hands  till  I  please — 
and  may  be  Fll  never  please;  and  what's  that 
to  your 

Charles.  Nay,  to  be  robb'd  or  have  one's 
throat  cut  is  not  much — 

Sir  F\  What's  that,  sirrah  ?  would  you  rob 
me  or  cut  my  throat,  you,  rogue  ? 

Charles.  Ileaveh  forbid,  sir !— I  said  no  such 
thing. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me!  what  a  plague  it  is 
to  have  a  son  pf  one-and-twenty,  who  waiits 
to  elbow  one  out  of  one's  life  to  edge  himself 

into  the  estate! 

* 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar,  'Egad,  he's  here — I  wa^  afraid  I  had 
lost  him:  his  secret  could  not  be  with  his  fa- 
ther ;  his  wants  are  public  there.  —  Guardian, 
your  servant —  O  Charles,  are  you  there?  I 
know  by  that  sorrowful  countenance  of  thine, 
the  old  man's  list  is  as  close  as  his  strong  box 
—But  Fll  helD  thee.  [Aside. 

Sir  F\  So!  here's  another  extravagant  cox- 
comb that  will  spend  bis  fortune  before .  be 
comes  to't,  but  he  shall  pay  swinging  interest,  *) 
and  so  let  the  fool  go  on. — Well,  what  does 
necessity  bring  you  too,  sir? 

Mar,  You  have  hit  it.  Guardian — I  want  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Sir  F.  For  what? 

Mar.  Pugh!  for  a  hundred  things;  I  csm\ 
for  my  life  tell  you  for  what 

Charles.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  received  all 
the  answer  I  am  like  to  have? 

Mar,  Ob,  the  devil!  if  he  gets  out  before 
me  I  shall  lose  him  again.  [Aside, 

l)  All  good  sab»lM»lifll  cliifu^  ar*  Miki«cl  !•  b«  cl>o«ca 
M  thrriir;  but  bj  P"ji>S  *  *um  of  moncj  ■»  fine,  ih*} 
•le  exempt  from  the  Tatigur*  of  biHineM.  which  would 
be  too  great  now  a  dajt,  bcridea  it  u  wtrj  nfmigur  to 
bare  any  tort  of  occnpatioB. 

s)  Swiofing  Mucluftc*  meaftb  grMt* 
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Sir  fl'Kjf  fir,  and  70a  may  )>e  mancbing 
as  aooo  as  you  please^!  must  see  a  ckaoge 
in  your  tempmv  ere  you  find  one  in  mine. 

Mar*  Pray»  air,  dSspatcli  me;  tke  money, 
sir;  Fm  in  mifffaty  baste. 

Sir  Fl  Foo(  lake  this  and  go  to  the  cashier. 
I  slian\  be  long  plagued  with  thee. 

[Gttfes  him  a  Note. 

Mar.  Deril  take  the  casbie^!  I  shall  cer- 
tainly bare  (Carles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

[^Ejcii^  running. 

Charles.  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave  —  but 
lemember  Von  expose  an  only  son  to  all  the 
miseries  ot  wretched  poverty,  which  too  often 
lays  the  plan  ibr  scenes  of  mischief. 

Sir  Jr.  Stay,  Charles!  1  have  a  sudden 
tbooght  come  into  my  head,  which  may  prove 
to  thy  advantage. 

Charles.  Ha!  does  be  relent? 

Sir  K  My  lady  Wrinkle,  worth  ibrty  thou- 
sand pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young 
bvsband;  she  prais*a  thee  t*other  day;  though 
tb«  match-makers  can  get  twenty  guineas  lor 
a  sight  of  her,  I  can  introduce  thee  lor  nothing. 
.  GutrUs.  My  lady  Wrinkle,  sir!  why,  she 
has  but  one  eye.  [vaganoe,  sir. 

Sir  K  Then  sheMl  see  but  half  your  extra- 

Charles.  Cortdemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of 
deformity!  a  toothless,  dirty,  wry-necked. 
bonch-backM  bag! 

Sir  F.  Hnnch-backM!  so  much  the  better! 
iWn  she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for 
tlHNi  wik  load  her  swingingly.  Now,  1  war- 
rart,  you  think  this  is  no  offer  of  a  father; 
Ibr^  thousand,  pounds  is  nothing  with  you. 

Chatles.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is  too  much;  a 
young  beautiful  woman  with  half  the  money 
would  be  more  agreeable. — I  thank  you,  sir; 
but  y<       " 

sir 
ptetend 

Charles.  Sir,  I  'obey  you,  but — 

Sir  F.  But  me  no  outs — be  jgone,  sir!  dare 
to  ask  me  for  money  a^in — refuse  forty 
thousand  pounds!  Out  ot  my  doors,  I  say, 
witbout  reply.  {JExii  Charles. 

Enter  Mabplot,  running. 

Mar.  Ha!  gone!  is  Charles  gone,  Gardy? 

Sit  F.  Yes,  and  1  desire  your  wise  worship 
to  'walk  after  him. 

Mar.  Nay,  Vgad  I  shall  run,  I  tell  you  that. 
A  pox  of  the  cashier  for  detaining  me  so  long ! 
\Vbere  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now?  I  shall 
certainly  lose  this  secret,  and  i  had  rather  by 
balf  lose  mr  money — VVhere  shall  I  find  him 
Bovr— ^DVe  Know  where  Charles  is  gone,  Gardy  ? 

Sir  F.  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go 
afier  him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will  as  fast  as  I  can.  \G,oing, 
returns^  Have  you  any  commands  there, Gardy  ? 

*  VExit. 

Sir  F.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted? 

Enter  Servant 

Sera.  Sir  George  Airy  inquires  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Desire  sir  George    to    walk    up: — 

\Ejcii  Servant] — Now  for  a  trial  of  skill  that 

'Will  make  me  happy  and  bim  a  fool.    Ha,  ha, 

lia!  In  my  mind  be  looks  like  an  ais  already. 

Enter  Sia  Gbo&gb  Airt. 

WeD,  sir  George,  do  you  hold  in  ihe  same 


iJd  be  more  agreeable. — 1  tbank  you,   sir; 
you  choose  better  for  yourself,  1  find. 
>ir  F.  Out  of  my   doors,   you   dog!   you 
end  to  meddle  witji  my  marriage,   sirrah! 


mind,  or  would  you  capitulate?  l 
Look,  here,  are  the  guineas;  \Chi 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  Not  if  they  were  twice  t 
Francis;  therefore  be  brief^  call  ii 
and  take  your  post. 

•Sir  F.  Agreed.    Miranda! 

Sir  G.  ITsfae^s  a  woman,  and  r 
by  wit^craft,  to  this  old  rogue,  V\ 
heart  ache;  for  if  she  has  but  on 
inclination  about  her,  Fll  vary  « 
shapes  but  find  it  " 

Re-enter  Sia  Francis  Gripe  anc 

SirG.  So  from  the  eastern  cham 
the  sun,  dispels  the  clouds,  andgil 
below.  ^S> 

Si^*  F.  Hold,  sir;  kissing  was  1 
agreement 

Sir  G.  Oh !  that's  by  way  of  pro! 
thee,  old  mammon,  to  thy  post. 

Sir  F.  [  Takes  out  his  ffatt 
young  Timon,  *tis  now  four  exactl 
nutes,  remember,  i$  your  utmost  li 
minute  more. 

[^Retires  to  the  Bottom  oj 

Sir  G.  Madam ,  whether  you'll 
blame  my  love,  the  author  of  this 
ceeding  depends  upon  your  pleasu 
the  life  of  your  admirer;  your  spa 
speak  a  heart  susceptible  of  love,  yi 
a  soul  too  delicate  to  admit  the  e 
decayed  mortality.  Shake  off  this  t; 
dians  yoke;  assume  yourself,  an^ 
bold,  aspiring  hopes.  The  deity  o! 
is  avarice,  a  heretic  in  love,  and  ( 
banished  \fj  the  queen  of  beauty.  5 
a  faithful  servant  kneels,  and  begs 
mitted  in  the  number  of  your  slav 

J[3iiraruiagives  him  her  HandU 
ir  F.  [Running  up\  Hold,  hoi 
palming;  that's  contrary  to  articles 

Sir  G.  'Sdeatb,  sir,  keep  your  c 

ril  write  another  article  in  your  g 

\Lajs  his  Hand  to  > 

Sir  F  [Going  6acA]  A  bloo 
fellow  I  .    . 

Sir  G*  Not  answer  me !  perhapi 
my  address  too  grave :  111  be  more  in 
Can  you  be  bo  unconscionable,  mj 
me  say  all  these  Cine  things  to  y 
one  smgle  compliment  in  return  r 

Sir  F  [Running  up  mth  his 
his  Hand}   There^s  tave  of  the  t 
gone,  sir  George — Adad,  1    don't 
close  conferences — 

Sir  G,  More  interruptions — you 
it,  sir!  [Lajrs  his  Hand  to 

Sir  F.  [Going  hack]  No,  no 4 
have  her  neither. 

Sir  G.  Dumb  still — sure  this  o| 
enjoin'd  her  silence.  ill  try  aui 
[AsideJ  Madam,  these  fevT  minut< 
an  hundred  pounds — and  would  } 
me,  I  could'  purchase  the  whole  da 
ever,  madam,  ;^ou  must  give  m 
make  the  best  mterpretation  I  c 
money,  and  take  the  indication  of  3 
fo^  the  secret  liking  of  my  person 
madam,  I  will  instruct  you  how  tc 
word  inviolate  to  sir  Francis,  and 
me  to  every  question:   as  for  exan 
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[Act  U. 


I  ask  anj  thing  to  which  you  would  reply  in 
the  aflirmatiTe,  sently  nod  your  head  thus, 
[Nods']'  and  when  in  the  negative,  thus, 
[Shakes  Jus  Jfeatf]  and  in  the  doubtful,  a 
tender  sigh  thus.  [Siffhs. 

Mir,  How  every  action  charms  me^-but  1*11 
fit  him  for  si^ns,  I  warrant  him.  [Aside, 

Sir  G,  Was  it  by  his  desire  that  you  are 
dumb,  madam,  to  all  1  can  say?  [Miranda 
nods]  Very  well,  she's  tractable,  I  find!  [Aside'V 
Anrd   IS   it    possible    that   you    can   love   him  r 

{Miranda  nods]  Miraculous!  Pardon  the 
luntness  of  my  questions,  for  my  time  is  short 
May  I  not  hope  to  supplant  him  in  your  es- 
teem? {Miranda  sighs]  Good  I  she  answers 
me  as  l  could  wish.  [Aside]  You'll  not  con- 
sent to  marry  him  then?  [Miranda  sigJis] 
How!  doubtful  in  that? — Undone  again  — 
humph !  but  that  may  proceed  from  his  power 
to  keep  her  out  of  her  estate  'till  twenty-five: 
ril  try  that.  [_Aside]  Come,  madam,  I  cannot 
think  you  hesitate  m  this  affair  out  of  any 
motive  but  your  fortune — Jet  him  keep  it  till 
those  few  years  are  expired ;  make  me  happy 
with  your  person,  let  him  enjoy  your  wealth. 
[Miranda  holds  up  her  Hands]  Why,  what 
sign  is  that  now?  Nay,  nay,  madam,  eicept 
you  observe  my  lesson  1  can  t  understand  your 
meaning. 

Sir  I^,,  What  a  vengeance!  are  they  talking 
by  signs?  *Ad,  I  may  oe  fool'd  here.  [Aside] 
\Vhat  do  you  mean,  sir  George? 

Sir  G,  To  cut  your,  throat,  if  yoti  dare 
mutter  another  syllable. 

Sir  F,  'Od,  I  wish  he  were  fairly  out  |of 
my  house.  [Aside, 

Sir  G,  Pray,  madam,  will  vou  answer  me 
to  the  purpose  ?  [Miranda  shakes  her  Head, 
and  pqinis  to  Sir  Francis]  What  does  she 
mean?  She  won't  answer  me  to  the  purpose, 
or  is  sbe  afraid  yon'  old  cuff  shoulcl  under- 
stand her  signs  ? — ay,  it  must  be  that  [Aside] 
I  perceive,  madam,  you  are  too  apprebensive 
of  the  promise  you  nave  made  to  iollow  my 
•rules,  therefore  I'll  suppose  your  mind,  and 
answer  for  you.  —  First  for  myself  madam ; 
**that  I  am  in  love  with  you  is  an  infallible 
truth.*  Now  for  you.  [Turns  on  her  Side] 
*•  Indeed,  sir!  and  may  1  believe  it?".— "As 
certainly,  madam,  as  tnat  'tis  daylight^  or  that 
I  die  iryou  persist  in  silence." — "Bless  me 
with  the  mdsic  of  your  voice,  and  raise  my 
spirits  to  their  proper  heaven.  Thus  low  let 
me  entreat  ere  I'm  obliged  to  quit  this  place; 
grant  me  some  token  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion fo  keep  my  hopes  alive."  [Arises  hasliljr, 
and  turns  on  her  Side]  "Rise,  sir,  and  since 
my  guardian's  presence  will  not  allow  me  pn- 
▼ilege  of  tongue,  read  that ,  and  rest  assur'd 
you  arc  not  indilTerent  to  me,"  [Offers  her 
a  Letter,  she  strikes  it  dotf>n]  lla,  nght  wo- 
man! but  no  matter;    I'll  go  on. 

Sir  F.  Ha!  what's  that?  a  letter!  —  Ha,  ha, 
ba !  thou  art  balk'd. 

i  Sir  6.  Ha !  a  letter !  oh !  let  me  kiss  it  with 
tbe  same  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear 
band  that  touch'd  it.  [Opens  Jt]  Now  for  a 
quick  fancy,  and  a  long  extempore* 

Sir  F,  [Comings  up  hastily]  The  tima  is 
expired,  sir,  and  you  must  take  your  leave. 
There,  my  girl,  tbere'a  the  hundred  pounds 
wlitcb  tbou  ba«t  won.    Go;   FU  be  witb  you 


presently;  ba,^ba,  ba,  ba!        [Exit Miranda, 

Sir  G,  Adsbeart,  madam,  you  won't  leave 
me  just  in  the  nick, ^)  will  you? 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha,  ba!  aht  has  nick'd  yon,  sir 
George,  I  think!  ha,  ba,  ha !  Have  you  any 
more  hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon 
courtship?  ba,  na,  ba ! 

Sir  G,  He,  be,  be,  be!  A  curse  of  your 
fleering  jests!— Yet,  however  ill  I  succeeded, 
I'll  venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  vaiue 
thee  a  spoonful  of  snuff — nay  more,  though 
you  enjoin'd  her  silence  to  me,  you!ll  never 
make  her  speak  to  the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ba,  ba!  Did  1  not  tell  thee  thou 
wouldst  repent  thy  money  ?  Did  1  not  say  she 
bated  young  fellows?  ha,  ba,  ha! 

Sir  G.  And  I'm  positive  she's  not  in  love 
with  age. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha,  ba!  no  matter  for  (hat,  ba, 
ha !  She's  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your 
rhetoric  to  boot ;   ha,  ba ! 

Sir  G»  Whate'er  her  reasons  are  for  dis- 
liking of  me,  (  am  certain  sbe  can  be  taken 
witb  nothing  about  thee. 

Sir  F.  m,  ba,  lia!  how  be  swells  with  envy 
— Poor  man!  poor  man!  ba,  ba,  ha!  I  mu<t 
beg  your  pardon,  sir  George;  Miranda  will 
be  impatient  to  have  her  share  of  mirth.  Ve- 
rily we  «hal]  laugh  at  thee  most  egregiously ; 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G,  W^ith  all   my  heart,   faith— I  shall 
laugh  in  my  turn  too— for  if  you  dare  marry 
her,  old  Belxebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded,  most' 
egregiously ;  remember  that,  and  tremble. 

[JExeunt 

Scene  U.  —  Sir  Jealous  Taaffick*s  House. 

Enter  SiR  Jealous  T&affick,  Isabinda,  and 
Patch,  following. 

Sir  J,  What,  in  the  balcony  again,  not- 
withstanding my  positive  commands  to  the 
contrary ?—-SVhy  don't  you  write  a-  bill  on 
your  fprehead  to  show  passengers  there's  some- 
thing to  be  let?  , 

Isa*  W^bat  harm  can  there  )>e  in  a  little 
fresh  air,  sir? 

Sir  J,  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress, 
that  it  wants  cooling,  ha?  Apply  the  virtuous 
Spanish  rules;  banisn  your  taste  and  thoughts 
of  flesh,  feed  upon  roots,  and  quencb  your 
thirst  with  water. 

Isa,  That,  and  a  close  room,  would  cer- 
tainly make  me  die  of  the  vapours* 

Sir  J,  No,  mistress,  'tis  your  high-fed,  lusty, 
rambling,  rampant  ladies — that  are  troubled 
with  the  vapours:  'tis  your  ratafia,  persico, 
cinnamon,  citron,  and  spirit  of  clara,  cause 
such  swimming  in,  the  brain,  that  carries  many 
a  guinea  full  tide  to  the  doctor:  but  you  are 
not  to  be  bred  this  way:  no  galloping  abroad, 
no  receiving  visits  at  home,  lor  in  our  loose 
country  the  women  are  as  dangerous  as  tbe 
men. 

Patch,  So  I  told  her,  sir,  and  that  it  was 
not  decent  to  be  see^n  in  a  balcony  —  but  she 
threatened  to  slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I 
was  her  servant,  not  her  governess. 

Sir  J,  Did  she  so?  but  I'll  make  ber  to 
know  that  you  are  ber  duenna.  Oh,  that  in- 
comparable custom  of  Spain!  Why,  here's  no 
depending  upon   old  women   in  my    country 

i;  Tilt  cftiical  moaMai. 
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— ior  ikej  ire  at  waotoii  At  cighly  as  a  girl 
of  eiffble«a;  and  a  man  maj  as  safely  trust  to 
Asgiij  translatioriy  as  lo  his  great  grandmo- 
Ui€r*s  oot  marrying  again. 

Isa.  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies*  ▼eils  and 
diieunas  for  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  J.  Dare  to  rioicule  the  cautious  conduct 
of  that  wise  nation,  and  Til  have  you  lock*d 
up  this  fortoiffht,  without  a  peep-hole. 

Isai  If  we  had  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  En- 
gland which  they  have  in  Spain,  I  might  de- 
ceive you  if  you  did  —  f jet  n|e  tell  you,  sir, 
coofinement  sharpens  the  invention,  as  want 
of  sight  strengthens  the  other  senses,  and  is 
often  more  pernicious  than  the  recreation  thai 
inoocent  liberty  allows. 

Sir  J.  Say  you  $o,  mistress!  who  the  devil 
taught  yon  the  art  of  reasoning?  I  assure  you 
they  must  have  a  greater  faith  than  I  pretend 
to,  that  can  tbiuk  any  woman  innocent  yrho 
requires  liberty;  therefore,  Patch,  to  your 
charge  I  give  her;  lock  her  up  till  I  come 
hack  (irom  ^Change.  I  shall  have  some  saun- 
tering coxcomb,  with  nothing  but  a  red  eoat 
and  a  feather,  think  by  leaping;  into  her  arms 
to  leap  into  my  estate  -  but  rU  prevent  them ; 
ske  shall  be  only  signior  Babinetto*s. 

Patch*  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ 
aoy  body  else  in  this  affair;  I  lead  a  life  like 
a  dog  in  obeying  your  commands.  Come, 
madam,  will  you  be  locked  up  ? 

Isa*  AVp  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  he  is 
aware  oL  ^  [^Aside,  Exit  wiih  Patch. 

Sir  J,  I  believe  tliis  wench  is  very  true  to 
ny  interest :  I  am  happy  1  met  with  her,  if  I 
GAQ  hut  keep  my  daughter  from  beinff  blown 
upon  till  signior  Babinetto  arrives,  who  shall 
marry  her  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  carry 
kcr  to  Spain  as  soon  as  he  has  married  her. 
She  has  a  pregnant  wit,  and  Fd  no  more  have 
her  an  English  wife  than  the  grand  signior*s 
mistress.  [^E^cit. 

ScsKs  ill. — Outside  of  Sir  Jealous  Traf- 

riCK^s  House. 

Enter  Whisi'ER. 

fVi,is.  So,  there  goes  sir  Jealous:  where 
shad  I  find  Mrs.  Patch,  now  ? 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  Mr.  Whisper!  mv  lady  saw 
Ton  out  of  the  window,  and  oraerM  me  to 
hid  you  fly  and  let  your  master  know  she's 
aow  alone. 

fVhU.  Hush !  speak  softly !  I  go,  I  fio !  But 
karkyc,  Mrs.  Paten,  shall  not  you  and  I  have 
a  litUe  confabulation,  when  my  master  and 
voiir  lady  are  eugagM  ? 

Patcli.  Ay,  ay;  farewell. 

[Goes  in  and  shuts  the  Door.  VF'hisper 
peeps  after  her  through  the  Kejr-hole. 

Re-enter  Sir  Jealous  TRArifJCK,   meeting; 

Whisper. 

Sir  J.  Sure,  whilst  1  was  talking  with  Mi. 
Tradewell,  I  beard  my  door  clap.  [Seeing 
^yhisper\  Ha !  a  man  lurking  about  my  house ! 
Who  do  you  want  there,  sir? 

y^lvs.  Want — want — a  pox)  Sir  Jealous  f 
What  must  I  .say  now  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  J,  Ay,  want!  Have  you  a  letter  or  mes- 


sage for  any  hody  there?  —  0*my   conscience 
this  is  some  he  baw*d — 

fVhis.  Letter  or  message,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Aff  letter  or  message,  sir? 

ffTu's,  No,  not  I,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  sirrah!  Fll  have  you  set  in 
the  stocks^)  if  you  don't  tell  your  business 
immediately. 

fVtiis.  Nay,  sir,  my  business — is   no   great 
>matter  of  business  neither,  and  yet  'tis   busi- 
ness of  consequence  too. 
^  Sir  J.  Sirrah,  don't  trifle  with  me. 

f^i>.  Trifle,  sir !  have  you  found  him,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Found  what,  you  rascal? 

fVhis.  -Why,  Trifle  is  the  very  lapdog  my 
lady  lost,  sir;  1  fancied  I  saw  him  run  into 
this  houa^e.  I'm  glad  you  have  him — Sir,  my 
lady  will  be  overjoy'd  that  I  have  found  him. 

Sir  J.  Who  is  your  lady,  friend? 

VFhis.  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 

Sir  J.  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir!  then  PrV* 
thee  carry  tiiyself  to  her,  for  I  know  of  no  - 
other  whelp  that  belongs  to  her;  and  let  me 
catch  you  no  more  puppy-hunting  about  my 
doors,  lest  I  have  you  press'd  into  the  service, 
sirrah. 

IVhis.  By  n<^  means,  sir  —  Your  humble 
servant. — 1  must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no 
before  I  can  tell»my  master.        [Aside.  Exit. 

Sir  J.  This  fellow  has  the  oflicious  leer  of 
a  pimp,  and  1  half  suspect  a  design;  but  I'll 
be  upon  them  before  they  think  on  me,  I 
warrant  'em.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Charleses  Lodgings. 
Enter  Charles  and  Marplot. 

Cfiarles.  Honest  Marplot,  I  thank  thee  for 
this  supply.  I  expect  my  lawyer  with  a  thou- 
sand uounds  I  have  ordered  him  to  take  up, 
and  tncn  you  shall  be  repaid. 

Mar.  Fho,  pho!  no  more  of  that  Here 
comes  sir  George  Airy, 

Enter  Sir  George  Airy. 

cursedly  out  of  humour  at  his  disappointment. 
See  how  he  looks !  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  Ah,  Charles!  I  am  so  humbled  in 
my  pretensions  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  never  have  courage  enough  to 
attempt  a  chambermaid  again — Ifl  tell  thee — 

Charles.  Ha,  ha!  I'll  spare  you  the  relation 
by  telling  you— Impatient  to  know  your  bu- 
siness with  my  father,  when  I  saw  you  enter 
I  slipp'd  back  into  the  next  room,  where  I 
overheard  every  syllablet 

Mar.  Did  you,  Charles?  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you. 

Sir  G.  That  I  said  —  but  Fll, be  hang'd  if 
)ou  heard  her  auswer — ^But  pr'ythee  tell  me, 
Charles,  is  she  a  fool? 

Cliarles.  I  never  suspected  her  for  one ;  but 
Marplot  can  inform  you  better,  if  )ou'U  aUow 
him  a  judge. 

Mar.  A  fuol!  I'll  justify  she  has  more  wit 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.  Why, 
she'll  rally  me  till  I  han't  a  word  to  say  for 
myself. 

1)  1  he  *loeks  ar*  now  th«  punUliaciit  of  Um  poor  cott«- 
Iry-relluws  ftir  gcUing  Up—yt  •wearing  cU*.  tuvraa  and 
cities  are  t'*u  rvltncd  for  thcao  llHItg**  aad  now  Iha 
treud-mtti  goiicr«lly  employs  ihe  wicked.  1 1  would 
•earn  a*  it  tlieao  inTcntiona  came  from  Cbaa^  if  w« 
ar«  to  belieTo  GoldamitU'a  i'ufrapH/. 
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CHtxrles,  A  mighty  proof  of  her  wit,  truly— 
Jlfor.  There   must   be   some   trick  in%   sir 

George;  *egad,  Fll  fmd  it  out,  if  it  cost   me 

tbe  suiA  you  paid  for*t 
Sir  Gn  \^o^  and  command  me — 
Mar,  EInough :  let  me  alone  to  trace  a  secret — 

Enter  Whispbr,   and  speaks  iuide  to  his 

Master. 

The  dcTil !  be  here  again !  damn  that  fellow, 
he  never  speaks  out.  Is  this  the  same,  or  a 
new  secret?  \Asidf}^  You  may  speak  out, 
bere  arc  none  but  friends. 

^Charles,  Pardon  me,  Marplot,  *tis  a  secret. 

Mar,  A  secret!  ay,  or  ecod*)  I  would  not 
give  a  farthing  for  it.  Sir  George,  won^t  you 
ask  tharles  what  news  Whisper  brings? 

Sir  G,  Not  I,  sir;  I  suppose  it  does  not 
relate  to  me^ 

Mar,  Lord,  Lord!  bow  little  curiosity  some 
people  have!  Now  my  chief  pleasure  is  in 
knowing  erery  body's  business. 

Sir  G,  1  /ancy,  Charles,  thou  bast  some 
engagement  upon  thy  bands? 

Mar.  HaTe  you,  Charles? 

Sir  G,  I  have  *a  little  business  too. 

Metr.  Have  you,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  G,  Marplot,  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to 
bring  me  any  intelligence  frdin  Miranda,  you*il 
find  me  at  tbe  Tbatcfa*d-bouse  at  six — 

Mar.  You  do  me  much  honour. 

Charies.  Yon  gtiess  right,  sir  George;  wish 
me  success.     . 

«fir^.  Better  than  attended  me.  Adieu.  [ExiL 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me^ 

Mar.  Nay,  nay;  what  need  of  any  excuse 
amongst  friends  r  111  go  with  you. 


[\CT  HI 

bei*e?  ^cept  I  Ctud  oat  tbat,  I  am  as  fa^from 
knowitiff  bis  business  as  ever.  *Gad,  Til  watch; 
it  may  be  a  bawdy-bousre,  and  be  may  have 
his  throat  cut.  if  there  should  be  any  mischief, 
I  can  make  oath  be  went  in.  Well,  Charles, 
in  spite  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  me  out 
of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your  life  for  aught 
I  know.  At  that  corner  1*11  j^lant  myself; 
there  J  shall  see  whoever  goes  in  or  comes 
out    *Gad,  r  love  discoveries.  [Exit. 

Scene  U. — A  Chamber  in  the  Mouse  o/'Sia 
Jealous  Traffick. 

Charles,  Isabinda,   and  Patch  discovered. 


Charles,  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Mar.  No!  theq  I  suppose  His  a  duel;  and  I 
will  go  to  secure  you. 

Charles,  Well,  but  His  no  duel,  consequently 
no  danger;  therefore  pr'ythee  be  answer'd. 

Mar.  W^hat,  isH  a  mistress  then? — Mum-r- 
you  know  I  can  be  silent  upon  occasion. 

Charles,  I  wish  you  could  be  civil  too:  I 
tell  you,  you  neither  must  nor  shall  go  with 
me.     Farewell,  [E,rit. 

Mar.  W^by  then— I  must  and  will  follow 
you.  [_E,vit. 

ACT  IIL 

Scene  I, — A  Stree'u 

Enter  Charles. 

Charles,  Well,  here*s  tbe  bouse  which  holds 
tbe  lovely  prize,  quiet  and  serene:  bere  no 
noisy  footmen  throng  to  tell  tbe  world  that 
beauty  dwells  within,  no  ceremonious  visit 
makes  tbe  lover  wait^  no  rival  to  give  my 
heart  a  pang.  Who  would  not  scale  the 
window  at  midnight  without  fear  of  tbe  jea- 
lous father's  pistol,  rather  than  fill  up  the  train 
of  a  coquette,  where  every  minute  be  is  jostled 
out  of  place?  \Knocks  sofUy]  Mrs.  Patch! 
Mrs.  Ratcb! 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Ob,  are  you  come,  sir  ?  AlPs  safe. 
Charles.  So  in,  m  then.  ['^^Z  go  in. 

Enter  Marplot. 
Mar.  There  be  goes!  Who  tbe  devil  Jives 

X)  Ecod  for  "  bj  God." 


Isa.  Patch,  l6ok  out  sharp;  bave  a  care  of 
dad  »).. 
Patch.  I  warrant  you. 
Zro.  WeH,  sir,  if  I  may  judge  your  love 
by  your  courage,  I  ought  to  believe  you  sin- 
cere ;  for  you  venture  into  the  lion*s  den  when 
you  come  to  see  me. 

Charles.  If  you*ll  consent  whilst  tbe  furious 
beast  is  abroad,  Td  free  you  from  tbe  reach 
of  bis  paws. 

Isa.  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  danger 
by  running  into  another,  like  poor  wretcbet 
who  fly  the  burning  ship,  and  meet  tbeir  fate 
in  the  water.  Come,  come,  Charles,  I  fear,  if 
I  consult  my  reason,  confinement  and  plenty 
is  better  than  liberty  and  starving.  I  know 
you  would  make  tbe  frolic  pleasing  for  a  little 
time,  by  saying  and  doing  a  world  of  tender 
things;  but  when  our  small  substance  is  ex- 
hausted, and  a  thousand  requisites  for  fife  are 
wanting,  love,  woo  rarely  dwells  wkb  poverty, 
would  also  fail  us. 

Charles.  *Faith,  I  fancy  not;  roetbinks  mj 
heart  has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life,  to 
back  which  I  bave  taken  a  thousand  pounds 
upon  my  uncle*s  estate;  that  surely  wul  sup- 
port us  till  one  of  our  fathers  relent. 

Isa.  Thcre*s  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend; 
I  doubt  your  father  will  carry  bis  humour  to 
the  grave,  and  mine  till  he  %t^s  me  settled  in  Spain. 
Charles.  And  can  you  then  cruelly  resolve 
to  stay  till  that  cursed  don  arrives,  and  suffer 
that  youth,  beauty,  fire,  and  wit  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  arms  of  a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be 
immured,  and,  forbid  tbe  sight  of  any  thing 
that's  human? 

Isa.  No;  when  it  comes  to  that  extremity, 
and  no  stratagem  can  relieve, us,  tho|i  shaft 
list 'for  a  soldier,  and  Fll  xarry  tby  knapsack 
aAer  thee. 

Charles,  Bravely  resolv*d !  tbe  world  cannot 
be  more  savage  than  our  parents,  and  Ibrtuoe 
generally  assists  the  bold,  therefore  consent 
now:  why  should  she  put  it  to  a  future  ha- 
zard ?  who  knows  when  we  shall  bave  another 
opportunity  ? 

Isa.  Ob,  you  bave  your  ladder  of  ropes,  I 
suppose,'  and  tbe  closet  window  stands  just 
where  it  did ;  and  if  you  banH  forgot  to  write 
in  characters,  Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our 
assignations.  Thus  much  of  the  Spanish  con- 
trivance my  falher*s  severity  has  taugbt  me;  I 
thank  him:  though  I  bate  tbe  nation,  I  ad- 
mire tbeir  managemtat  in  these  aCfairs. 

])  Pad  for  faUicr#  m  prvnoineed  by  clUldtrvn  \mxttmg  *> 
vpeak. 
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Enier  Patch. 

Patch,  Ofay  madam!  I  Me  my  majier  comiog 
■p  tbe  street 

Ckaries,  Ok,  tfae  devil!  Vould  I  kad  my 
ladder  now!  I  tlioyglit  you  bad  not  expected 
Ivm  tiU  nigfat  Why,  wfay»  why,  why,  wJiat 
sball  1  do,  madam? 

Isa,  oil!  lor  faeaTen*s  sake,  dpuH  go  tkat 
war;  yonH  meet  kim  fiiU  in  tbe  teetk.  Ok, 
imMcky  uKiment! 

Charles.  ^Adakeart!  can  you  skut  me  into 
■o  cupkoardi  nor  ram  me  into  a  ckest,  ka  ? 

Patch,  Impoaaikle,  sir;  ke  tearckes  every 
kole  in  tke  kouse. 

Isa*  Undone  for  ever!  If  ke  sees  you  I 
tkall  never  aee  you  more. 

Patch.  I  kave  tkougkt  en  it;^  run  you  to 
year  ckarober,  madam;  and,  air,  come  you 
alooff  wilk  me;  Tm  certain  you  may  easily 
get  down  irom  tke  balcony. 

€haries.  My  life!  adieu — Lead  on, jKuide, 
[Exeimt  Patch  and  Charles. 

Isa.  Heavens  preserve  kim*  [Exit, 

ScEti^UL—The  Street 

Enter  Sui  Jealous  TuAmcK,  foUowed  bj 

Ma&plot. 

Sir  J.  I  donH  know  wkat*s  tke  matter,  kut 
1  bate  a  strong  suspipion  all  is  not  rigkt  witkin ; 
tbat  felloMT^s  sauntering  about  my  door,  and 
bis  tale  of  a  puppy,  bad  tbe '  face  of  a  lie, 
actbougbt.  By  St  Jago,  If  I  should  find  a 
■ttn  in  tbe  bouse  Td  mike  mince-meat  of  biro — 

Mew,  Mlncc-meat!  Ab,  poor  Cbades!  bow 
I  sweat  for  tbee!  *£gad,  be*s  old — 1  fancy  I 
miffkt  bully  bim,  and  make  Cbades  liave  an 
opmion  of  my  courage.  *£gad,  TU  plu^  up, 
aM  bave  a  tducb  witb  biro. 

Sir  J.  My  own  key  sball  let  me  in ;  Til  ffive 
tkem  no  warning.  [Feeling  for  his  &ej. 

Mar.  Wbat*s  tbat  you  say,  sir? 

[Going  up  to  Sir  Jealous. 

Sir.  J.  Wbat's  tbal  to  you,  sir? 

[Turns  quick  upon  him, 

Har*  Yes,  His  to  me,  sir;  for  tbe  gentleman 
you  tbreaten  is  a  very  bonest  gentleman.  Look 
lo\ ;  for  if  be  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  bouse 
ai  ke  went  in — 

Sir  J,  Wkat,  is  ke  in  tken? 

Jtfar.  Yes^^  sir,  kc  is  in  tken;  aud  I  say  il 
ke  does  not  come  out  I  kave  half  a  dozen 
myrmidons  kard  by  sball  beat  your  bouse  about 
your  ears. 

Sir  J.  Ab!  a  combination  to  undo  me — V\\ 
mymridon  you,  ye  dog,  you — Thieves !  thieves ! 

[Beats  Marplot. 

Mar.  Murder,  murder!  I  was  not  in  your 
kouse,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv»  Wbars  tbe  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J,  Tbe  matter,  rascal!  you  bave  let  a 
nan  into  tny  bouse;  but  1*11  flay  him  alive. 
Follow  me';  Til  not  leave  a  mouse-bole  un- 
acarcb*d.  If  I  find  him,  by  St  lago,  Fll  equip 
Mas  for  tbe  opera  ^\ 

Mar.  A  deuce  of  bis  cane!  tbere*s  no  trust- 
mg  to  uge^VVkat  sball  I  do  to  relieve  Charles? 
*<gad,    rll  raise  tbe  neigbbourbood.  —  Mur- 

>)  Bj  C*vuif  •  auui  •  f^A  dtt—mg  m  «i«aiil»  •  gwti 
haaiUmg;  mi  iU  b«i»g  iMttfMarj  lo  be  full  dr—fd  to 
§0  to  Uit.opwa  n  Loadva»  tli«  pas  txplaia*  ittclf. 


der!  murder! — [Charles  drops  dotvn  upon 
him  from  the  Salcony\  Charles!  faith,  IVn 
glad  to  see  tbee  sale  out,  witb  all  ror  heart! 

Charles.  A  pox  of  your  bawling!  now  the 
devil  came  you  here? 

Mar.  *£ffad,  it*s  very  well  for  you  that  I 
was  here;  I  bave  done  you  a  piece  of  service: 
I  told  the  old  thunderbolt  tbat  the  gentleman 
tbat  was  gone  in  was— 

Charles.   Was  it  you  that  told  him,  sir? 

SLajring  hold  ofhimi  ^Sdeatb!  I  could  crush 
lee  into  atoms;  V^^^* 

Mar.  Wkat!  will  you  ckoke  me  for  my 
kindness  ? — Will  my  inquiring  sotif  never  leave 
searcking  into  otker  people*s  affairs  till  it  sets 
squees*d  out  of  my  body?  I  dare  not  follow 
him  now  for  my  blood,  be*s  in  such  a  pas- 
sion.— ril  go  to  Miranda;  if  I  can  discover 
aught  tbat  may  oblige  sir  George,  it  may  be 
a  means  to  reconcile  me  again  to  Charles. 

Sir  J.  [pfTthin}  Look  jOKmt!  search,  find 
him  out! 

Mar.  Ob,  tbe  dexill  tbere*s  old  Crabstick 
again.  [Exit, 

Scene  IV. — A  Hall  in  the  House  of  Sir 
Jealous  Tbjutfick. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous  Traffick   and  his  Ser^ 

vants. 

Sir  J,  Are  you  sure  you  bave  searcbM  every 
where?  ♦ 

Serv.  Yes,  fi*om  tke  top  of  tke  kouse  to  tke 
bottom. 

Sir  J.  Under  tbe  beds  and  over  the  beds? 

Serif.  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  no- 
body, sir. 

Sir  J,  Why,  what  could  this  rogue  mean? 

Enter  Isabinoa  and  Patch. 

Patch.  Take  courage,  madam;  I  sai^  kim 
safe  out.  [Jside  to  Isabinda. 

Isa.  Bless  me!  wkat*s  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  You  know  best  —  Pray  whereas  the 
man  that  was  here  just  now? 

Isa.  What  man,  sir  ?  I  saw  none. 

Patch.  Nor  1,' by  the  trust  you  repose  in 
roe.  Do  you  think  I  woyld  let  a  man  come 
within  these  doors  when  you  are  absent? 

Sir  J.  Ah,  Patch!  she  may  be  too  cunning 
for  thy  bdnesty:  tbe  very  scout  that  he  had 
set  to  give  warning  discovered  it  to  me — and 
threatened  me  with  half  a  dosen  myrmidons 
-.but,  1  think  I  roaulM  tke  villain.  1  kese  af- 
flictions you  draw  upon  me,  mistress. 

Isa.  Pardon  me,  sir,  *tis  your  own  ridicu- 
lous kumour  draws  you  into  these  vexations, 
and  gives  every  fool,  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  J,  No,  *tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  co- 
quettish flirting  into  the  balcony-— Ob!  with 
what  Joy  shall  I  resiffn  tbee  into  tbe  arms  of 
don  Diego  Babinetto! 

Isa.  And  witb  wba|  industry  shall  I  avoid 
him.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Certainly  that  rogue  kad  a  message 
from  somebody  or  other,  but  being  balkM  by 
my   coming  popped    tbat  sham  ^)   upon  me. 

i)  This  M  ont  of  lbo*«  tUgmnt  ra^cMiviu  which  cobim 
undsr  th«  (kaotaiiiattoB  of  «/4Wi^»  or /lath  i  Ui«  Unf  uagt 
•f  Ui«  fMhionahlM  m  Loadoa,  th«  genUoDca  hciXM, 
pick-poekeli»  tnd  aurdcnrra,  m  also  «f  tht  lowest  tuI- 
far.  Thia  laanago  u  reod«ff«4  iaiaiorlal  bj  Mr.  Bgaa 
tn  his  •«  Ufa  in  Louitm,-  aMi  4oacriplio«  of  ighla  ia 
tha  Ohsenrar  avwa-papcr.  Tkb  alaag  haa  ^tmi  so  mnch 
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Come  aion^,  ye  sots.  Jet's  see  if  we  can  find 

the  dog  affain.     Patco,  lock  lier  up,  dVe  bear? 

[Exeunt  Sir  Jealous  and  Servants, 

Patch,  Yes,  sir — Ay,  walk  till  your  bcels 
ache,  you'll  find  nobody,  I  promise  you. 

Isa,  Who  could  that  scout  be  be  talks  of? 

Patelu  Nay,  {  can*t  imagine,  without  it  was 
Whisper. 

Isa^  Well,  dear  Patch!  let's  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  don  Diego ; 
my  very  heart  sinks  at  his  terrible  name. 

Patch.  Fear  not,  madam ;  don  Carlo  shall 
be  the  man,  or  Til  lose  the  reputation  of  con- 
triTing;  and  then  what*s  a  chambermaid  good 
fi>r?  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— Sir  Francis  Gripe's  House, 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

Mtr,  \^ejl,  Gardy,  bow  did  I  perfonA  the 
dumb  scene. 

Sir,  F,  To  admiration  —  Thou  dear  little 
rogye!  let  me  buss  thee  for  it:  nay,  adad'I  will, 
Chargy,  so  muxsle,  and  tussle,  and  hug  thee ; 
I  WUI,  i'faiCh,  I  will. 

J'HUgging  and  kissing  her, 
^,  hy  don't  be  so  lavish.  Who 

would  ride  post  when  the  journey  lasts  for  life  ? 

SirK  Oh,  I'm  transported!  When,  when, 
my  dear!  wilt  thou  convince  the  world  of  the 
happy  d^?  when  shall  we  rodny,  ha? 

Jmlr,  There's  nothing  wanting  but  your  con~ 
sent,  sir  Francis. 

Sir  F,  My  consent !  what  does  my  charmer 
mean  ? 

Mir,  Nay,  'tis  only  a  whim;  but  I'll  have 
every  thing  according  to  form — therefore  when 
you  sign  an  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an 
able  lawyer,  that  I  have  your  leave  to  marry, 
the  next  day  makes  me  yours,  Gardy. 

Sir  F,  Ila,  h!\,  ha!  a  whim  indeed!  why,  is 
it  not  demonstration  I  give  my  leave  when  I 
marry  thee? 

Mtr,  Not  for  your  reputation,  Gardy;  the 
malicious  world  will  be  apt  ,to  say  you  trick 
me  into  marriage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from 
my  choice :  now  I  will  have  the  act  my 'own, 
to  let  the  idle  fops  see  how  much  I  perfer  a 
man  loaded  with  years   and  wisdom. 

Sir  F,  Humph !  Pr'ythee  leave  out  years, 
Chargv!  Fm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalt  find. 
Adad,  I'niyoung :  there's  a  caper  for  ye !  [Jumps, 

Mir,  Oh,  never  excuse  it;  why  I  like  you 
the  better  for  being  old  —  but  I  shall  suspect 
you  don't  love  rne  if  you  refuse  me  this  for> 
mality. 

Sir  F.  Not  love  thee,  Chargy!  Adad,  I  do 
love  thee  belter  than,  than,  than,  better  than 
— what  shall  I  say?  Vgad,  better  than  money; 
i'faith  I   do — 

Mir,  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  [Jside"]  To  prove 
it  do  this  then. 


Min  Ay,  and  a  parson  too,  if  you  nlease. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  cant  help  laughing  to  think  how 
all  the  young  coxcofAbs  about  town  Will  be 
mortified  when  they  hear  of  our  marriage. 

Sir  F,  So  they  will,  so  they  will!  ha>ha,ha! 

Mir,  Weil,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  so  happy  with 
my  Gardy — 

Sir  F,  U  wearing  pearls  and  jewels,  or  eat- 
ing gold,  as  the  old  saying  is,  can  make  thee 
happy,  thou  shalt  be  so,  my  sweetest,  my  love- 
ly, my  charming,  my — verily  1  know  not  what 
to  caU  thee. 

Mir.  You  must  know,  Gardy,  that  I  am  so 
eager  to  have  this  business  concluded,  that  I  have 
employed  my  woman's  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer 
in  the  Temple,  to  settle  matters  just  to  your 
liking;  you  are  ta  give  your  consent  to  my 
marriage,  which  is  to  yourself  you  know:  but, 
mum,  you  must  take  no  notice  of  that.  So 
then  i  will,  that  is,  with  your  leave,  put  my 
writings  into  his  hands;  then  to-morrow  we 
come  slap  ^)  upon  them  with  a  wedding  that 
nobody  thought  on,  by  which,  you  seise  roe 
and  my  estate,  and  I  suppose  make  a  bonfire 
of  your  own  act  and  deed. 

Sir  F,  Nay  but,  Chargy,  if— 

Mir,  Nay,  Gardy,  no  ifs.— Have  I  refus'd 
three  northern  lords,  two  British  peers,  and 
half  a  score  knights,  to  have  put  in  your  ifs? 

Sir  F,  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  1  will  trust 
to  thy  management^    'Od,  I'm  all  of  a  fire. 

Mir,  *Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  does 
not  blaxe.  [Jside, 

Enter  Marplot. 

Sir  F,  How  now,  who  sent  for  you,  sir? 
What  is  the  hundred  pounds  gone  ailready? 

Mar,  No,  sir ;  1  don't  want  money  now,  Gardy. 

SirF,  No,  that's  a  miracle!  but  there's  one 
thing  you  want,  I'm  sure. 

M€W,  Ay,  what's  that? 

Sir  F  Manners!  What,  had  I  no  servanU 
without? 

Mar,  None  that  could  do  my  business,  guar- 
dian, which  is  at  present  with  this  lady. 

Mir,  AVith  me,  Mr.  Marplot?  what  is  it,  i 
beseech  you? 

Sir  F,  Ay,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  any  thing  that 
relates  to  her,  may  be  delivered  to  me. 

Mar.  I  deny  that 

Mir,  That's  more  than  I  do,  iir. 

Mar,  Indeed,  madam!  Why  then  to  pro- 
ceed: Fame  says,  you  know  best  whether  she 
lelb  truth  or  not,  that  you  and  my  most  con- 
scionable  guardian  here  desigu'd,  coolriv'd, 
plotted,  and  agreed  to  chouse  a  very  civil. 
Donest,  honourable  gentleman  out  of  a  hundred 
pounds:  guilty  or  not? 

Mir.  'rhatl  conlriv'd  it! 

Mar,  Ay,  you — you  said  never  a  word 
against  it;  so  far  you  are  guilty. 

Sir  F.   Pray  teU  that  civil,  honest,  honour- 


Sir  F,  Well,  I  will  do  it,  Charg>',  pro v^idod  able  gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such 
I  bring  a  licence  at  the  same  lime.  {sums  to  fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  like 

the  last;   ha,  ha,  ha!    Chous'd,   quotha!    But, 


usc4  of  U(e  ia  L*»ndua«  ihal  it  i*  vei  j  diniciiU  to  uu- 
dcr«land  the  cuurt-n-ition  uT  gcniltnicn  \ril)iuut  ^oaif 
Viio%']vd(;;e  of  it;  aod  thtii  the  couiiLry  gi'allcman  is 
wlUu  Mt  •  lua*  ia  LooduD.  Mixvd  with  •  number  of 
rxprewioiia  lti«  moat  vil*  aad  abi>inia«bl«  that  ever  could 
hv  u«ed,  tliere  are  aone  higlily  poetical  one*.  The  lan- 
guage itaeir  i»  famonc  fur  Onomatopoeia,  aueli  —,  flinuy 
lor  a  bank-oote;  aad  it  ia  derivc-d  from  all  ibeknow'n 
Inngiiagea  in  the  world*  enriched  tvlth  ■ea-lerm>«  aad 
«xprctaiuoa  from  ilotaay-bay,  etc.  To  pvp  •  thum, 
»vjti»,  U»  dcirivc  by  fal«f>  |>rclinc«a 


harkye,  let  him  know  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  he  dare  to  report  1  trick'd  him  of  it,  1  shall 
recommend  a  lawyer  to  him,  who  shall  show 
him  a  trick  for  twice  .as  much  ^).  D'ye  hear, 
tell  him  that    , 

i)  Slang ;  lo  cumc  *lap  upon  •  perton,  mean*  auddeul^* 
i)  Sfans  s    to  ahow  a  trick  f*  r  Itrico  a«  mnch,    or  a  tnck 

\rorih  two.  which  ia  the  moat  goucral  eiprcaaton,  a««u», 

iu  br  a<i  ovat -match  for  a  peravn. 
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Mar,  $0,  and  tbis  is  tlie  way  you  use  a 
gentleman,  and  my  friend! 

Mir,  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend? 

Mar,  The  wretch!  lookye,  madam,  don^t 
c:all  names ;  *egad,  I  woo*t  take  it 

Mir.  Why,  yoii  wonU  beat  me,  will  you? 
Ha,  ha ! 

Mar,  1  don*t  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Sir  F,  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  serrant  show  you 
OQl  at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Mitr,  1  am  your  most  humble  servant,  guar- 
dian ;  I  design  to  go  out  the  same  way  1  came 
10.  I  would  only  ask  this  lady  one  question. 
Don*t  you  think  he*s  a  fine  gentleman? 

SirF,  Who*s  a  fine  genl^man? 

M€u^.  Not  you,  Gardy,  not  you !  DonH  you 
think,  in  your  soul,  that  sir  George  Airy  is  a 
Terr  fine  gentleman? 

Jiir.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  F,  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor 
'  and  Talet  de  chambre. 

Mew,  WeH!  and  who  is  your  dress  owing 
to,  ha?  There*s  a  beau,  ma  am — do  but  look 
at  him! 

Sir  F,  Sirrah ! 

Mir.  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his 
beim  a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Mar.  He  may  be  so  I  Why,  ma*am,  the  ju- 
dicious part  of  the  world  allow  him  wit,  cou- 
rage, gallantry',  ay,  and  economy  too,  though 
I  think  he  forfeited  that  character  when  be 
flong  away  a  hundred  pounds  upon  your 
dumb  ladyship. 

SirF.  Does  that  gall  him?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mir*  So,  sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  dis- 
content, has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squire,  to  ut- 
ter his  complaint.    Ha,  ha,  ba.*^ 

Mar,  Yes,  madam!  and  you,  like  a  cruel 
Iiard-hearted  Jew,  value  it  no  more  —  than  I 
would  your  ladyship,  were  I  sir  George;  you 
yon,  you — 

Mir.  Oh,  donU  call  names :  I  know  you  Iotc 
to  be  employed,  and  V\\  oblige  you,  and  you 
shall  carry  him  a  message  from  me. 

Mar.  According  as  1  like  it.     What  is  it? 

Mir.  Nay,  a  kind  one,  you  may  be  sure  — 
First,  tell  nim  1  lia\e  chose  this  gentleman, 
to  hate  and  to  hold  i)  and  so  forth. 

{Taking  the  Hand  of  Sir  F. 

Mar,  Much  good  may  he  do  you! 

SirF.'  Ob,  the  dear  rogue!  how  I  dote  on 
ber!  [Aside. 

Mir,  And  adtise  his  impertinence  to  trouble 
roe  no  more,  for  I  prefer  sir  Francis  for  a 
kasband  before  all  the  fops  in  the  universe. 

Mar,  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord!  she*s  bewitched, 
tbat*s  certain.  Here*s  a  husband  for  eighteen 
— hen^s  a  tit-bit  for  a  young  lady — here's  a 
shape,  an  air,  and  a  grace — here's  oones  ratt- 
ling in  a  leathern  bag-^[7ar/7iW  Sir  Fran- 
cis aboui]  here's  buckram  ana  canvass  to 
scrub  you  to  repentance. 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  re- 
pentance presently. 

Mar,  No,  faith,  I  have  ielt  its  twin  brother 
from  ;ust  such  a  withered  hand  too  lately. 

Mir.  One  thing  more;  advise  him  to  keep 
£rom  the  garden-gate  on  the  leA  hand,  for  if 
he  dare  to  saunter  there,    about  the  hour  of 

t^  TheM  words  an  enploytd  in  tbe  marriage-contriet* 
*ad  UwUrmt*  like  other  kcterogcne^,  nake  an  odd 
appear «a«e  im  friendlj  conreraalioo. 


eight,  as  he  us'd  to  do,  he  shall  be  saluted 
with  a  pistol  or  a  blunderbuss. 

SirJt.  Oh,  monstrous!  Why,  Chargy,  did 
he  use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate? 

Mir.  The  gardener  oescrib'd  just  such  an- 
other man  that  always  watch'd  his  coming  out, 
and  fain  would  have  brib'd  him  for  his  en- 
trancc-^Tell  him  he  shall  find  a  warm  reception 
if  he  comes  this  night. 

Mar,  Pistols  and  blunderbusses!  'Egad,  a 
warm  reception  indeed!  1  shall  take  cai*e  to 
inform  him  of  your  kindness,  and  advise  him 
to  keep  further  off. 

Mir,  I  hope  he  will  understand  my  meaning 
better  than  to  follow  your  advice.         [Aside, 

SirF.  Thou  hast  sign'd,  seaPd  and  ta^n  pos* 
session  of  my  heart  for  ever,  Chargy,  ha.  ha, 
ha!  and  for  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  (et  me  have 
no  more  of  your  messages,  if  ever  you  design 
to  inherit  your  estate,  gentleman. 

Mar.  VVhy,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall 
lie  out  of  your  clutches  one  day — Well,  guar- 
dian, I  say  no  more :  but  if  you  be  not  as  ar- 
rant a  cuckold  as  e'er  drove  bargain  upon  the 
Exchange,  or  paid  attendance  to  a  court,  I  am 
the  son  of  a  whetstone;  and  so. your  humble 
servant 

Mir.  Mr.  Marplot,  don't  forget  the  message : 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Nang,  nang,  nang!  [ExiL 

SirF.  1  am  so  pro vok'cl— 'tis  well  he's  gone. 

Mir.  Oh,  mind  him  npt,  Gardy,  but  let's 
sign  articles,  and  then — 

Sir  F.  And  then — Adad,  I  believe  I  am  me- 
tamorphos'd,  my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my  blood 
boils,  inethinks —    [Kissing  and  hugging  her. 

Mir.  Oh,  fie,  Gardy!  be  not  so  violent:  con- 
sider the  market  lasts  all  the  year. — VVell,  111 
in,  and  see  if  the  lawyer  be  come:  youll  follow. 

[£xii. 
SirF.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end.  my  dear! 
Well,  Frank,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy 
old  age  to  have  such  a  delicate  morsel,  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  love  with  thee.  I 
shall  be  the  envy  of  bachelors,  the  glory  of 
married  men,  and  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
Some  guardians  would  be  glad  to  compound 
for  part  of  the  estate  at  dispatching  an  heiress, 
but  I  enj^ross  the  whole.  O !  mihi  praeteritos 
referet  si  Jupiter  annos.  [Exit. 

ScENB  VL — A  Tapern. 

Sir  Gboegb  Airt  and  CnAiaKS  discovered, 
i^iih  JVine,  Pens^  Ink,  and  Paper  on 
the  Table.     W^H15P£R  trailing. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  be  grave,  Charles: 
misfortunes  will  happen..  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'tis 
some  comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  suf- 
ferings. 

Charles.  1  am  only  apprehensive  for  Isa- 
binda;  her  father's  humour  is  implacable;  and 
bow  far  his  jealousy  may  transport  him  to 
her  undoing,  shocks  my  soul  to  think. 

Sir  G.  But  since  you  escap'd  undiscoverM 
by  him,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calm, 
never  fear  it. 

Charles.  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky 
dog,  Marplot,  told  him;  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  brought  him  thither:  that  fellow  is  ever 
doing  miscnief;  and  yet,  to  give  him  his  due, 
he  never  designs  it.  This  is  some  blundering 
adventure  wherein  be   thought  to    show   his 
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friendsliip,  as  be  calU  il!  a  cnr»e  mi  jiim ! 

Sir  G,  Then  you  nmst  forgive  liim»  What 
«nid  he? 

Charles.  Said!  naj,  I  had  more  mind. to 
cut  his  throat,  than  to  hear  his  excuses. 

Sir  G.  Where  is  he  ? 

fJ^iis.  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  sir  Francis 
Gripers,  )ust  now. 

Charles.  Oh !  then  he*s  upon  your  business, 
sir  George :  *  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes 
some  mistake  tkere  too. 

Sir  G,  Impossibly,  without  he  huffs  the  la- 
dy, and  makes  Iotc  to  sir  Francis. 

Enter  Dratver, 

Dratv.  Mr.  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen, 
and  desires  to  know  if  he  may  have  leave  to 
wait  upon  ye. 

Charles.  How  civil  the  rogue  is  when  he 
has  done  a  (ault! 

Sir  G.  Ho !  desire  bim  to  walk*  up.  [^Exii 
Draiverl  Pr'ylhee,  Charles,  throw  offtbis  cha- 
grin, and  be  good  company. 

^  Charles,  ^ay,  hang  him,  IVn  not  angry  with 
him. 

Enter  Marplot. 
Dn  but  mark  his  sheepish  look,  sir  George. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles !  don*t  overwhelm  a  man 
already  under  insupportable  affliction.  Pro  sure 
I  always  intend  to  serve  my  friends;  but  if 
my  malicious  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the 
fault  mine? 

Sir  G.  Never  mind  him,  Mr.  Marplot  ;-be*s 
eat  up  "^ith  spleen.  But  tell  me  what  says 
Miranda? 

Mar.  Says ! — nay,  we  are  all  undone  there  too. 

Charles.  I  told  you  so;  nothing  prospers 
that  he  undertakes. 

Mar.  Why,  can  I  help  her  having  chose 
your  father  for  better  for  worse?- 

Charles.  So;  there*s  another  of  fortune^s 
strokes.  1  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of 
lAy  estate  with  twins  every  year,  let  who  will 
get  'em. 

SirG.  What!  is  the  woman  really  possessed? 

Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiclibn: 
she  railed  at  you  most  prodigiously. 

Sir  G,  That's  no  ill  sign. 

Mar.  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign  if  you 
knew  all. 
.    SirG.  Why,  pr'ythee? 

Mar.  flarfc'e,  sir  George,  let  me  warn  you ; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  more;  it  may  be 
dangerous.    '      [Charles  sits  dmvn  to  tvrite. 

Sir  G.  My  old  haunt !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mar.,  y^'^y,  in  short  then,  since  you  will 
have  it,  Miranda  vows  if  you  dare  approach 
the  garden-gate  at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  usM, 
you  shall  meet  with  a  warm  reception. 

SirG.  A  warm  reception! 

Mar.  Ay>  a  very  warm  reception — you  shall 
b«  saluted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.  These  were 
her  Tery  words :  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so  too. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  the  garden-gate  at  eight,  as  1 
us'd  to  do!  There  n^ust  be  meaning  in  this. 
Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles? 

Mar,  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles? 

Charles.  Yes,  yes,  it  opens  into  the  Park: 
1  suppose  her  ladyship  has  made  many  a 
scamper  through  it. 

•^f>  G.  It  must  he  an  assignation  then.  Ha ! 
my   heart  springs  for  joy;     tis    a  propitious 


omen.   My  dear  Marplot!  let  me  embrace  thee; 
thou  art  my  friend,  my  better  angel. 

Mar.  \Vhat  do  you  mean,  sir  George? 

Sir  G.  No  matter  what  I  mean.  Here,  take 
a  bumper  to  the  garden-gate,you  dear  rogue,  you  I 

Mar,  You  have  reason  to  be  transported, 
sir  George;  I  have  sav'd  your  life. 

Sir  G.  My  life !  thou  hast  sav'd  my  soul, 
man.  Charles,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  this 
health,  may'st  thou  never  taste  the  joys  of  love» 

Charles.    W^hisper,  be  sure  you  take  care 
how  you  deliver  this.    [Gives  him  a  Letter] 
Bring  me  the  answer  to  my  lodgings. 
,   Fyhis.  I  vrarrant  you,  sir. 

Mar.'  Whither  does  that  letter  so?    Now 
dare  I  not  ask  for  my  blood  —  That  fellow 
knows  more  secrets  than  I  do. — Aside.  Fol- 
lowing IVliisper  as  he- is  going] — Whisper! . 
Whisper  I 

fThiS.  Sir, 

Mar.  Whisper,  here's  half  a  crown  (or  you. 

fJ^his,  Thank  ye,  sir. 

Mar,  Now  where  is  that  letter  going? 

fJ^his.  Into  my  pocket,  sir.  \E.xit. 

Charles.  Now  I'm  for  you. 

Sir  G.  To  the  garden-gate  at  the  hour  of 
eight,  Charles:  allons;  buzta! 

Chorles.  i  begin  to  conceive  you. 

Mar,  Tbal^  more  than  I  do,  egad — To  the 
garden^gate,  busial  [Drinks']  But  1  hope  you 
design  to  keep  far  enotigh  oifon't,  sir  George. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  never  &ar  that ;  she  shall  see 
I  despise  her  frowns ;  let  her  use  the  blunder- 
buss against  the  nest  fool;  she  shan't  reach 
me  with  the  smoke,  I  warrant  her;  ba,ha,ha! 

Mar.  Ah,  Charles !  if  you  could  receive  a 
disappointment  thus  en  cavalier,  one  should 
have  some  comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 

Charles.  The  fool  comprehends  nothing. 

Sir  G,  Nor  would  I  have  bim»  Pr'ythee, 
take  him  along  with  thee. 

Charles.  Enough. 

Sir  G.  I  kiss  both  your  bands  —  And  now 
for  the  garden-gate. 

it's  beauty  ^ves  the  assignation  there, 
And  love  too  powerful  grows  t'adinit  of 
fear.  [Exit, 

Charles.  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 

Mar.  Shall  I!  and  are  we  friends,  Charles? 
— I  am  glad  of  it. 

Charles.  Come  alon^.  ^[Exit. 

'  Mar.  'Egad,  Charles's  asking  me  tq  go  home 
with  him  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspicion  there's 
more  in  the  garden*-gate  than  I  comprehefid. 
Faith,  ril  give  him  the  drop^),  and  away  to 
Gardy's  and  find  it  out.  [Evit, 

ACT.  IV. 

Scene  I. — The  outside  of  Sir  Jealous  Tiur- 
riciCs  House;  Patch  peeping  out  o/  lite 
Door, 

Enter  WHifipER.v 

fVhis.  Ha!  Mrs.  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  mi- 
nute, to  find  you  so  readily;  my  master  dies 
with  impatience. 

Patch.  My  lady  iroa^'d  so,  and  hy  her 
orders  I  have  beeK  scoutmg  tbb  hour  in  search 
of  you,  to  infi>rm  you  that  sir  Jealous  has  in- 
vited some  friends  to  supper  with  him  to-^ight, 

i)  III  ghre  htm  the  (Irop;  1*11  girt  h«  the  slip*  b  tlflog 
for,  I'll  get  «Tr«7  from  ^im. 
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wliicfa  glares  an  opporttinilr  to  your  master  to 
make  use  of  bis  ladder  of  ropes.*  The  closet 
^ndow  shall  be  opeoy  and  Isabinda  ready  to 
receive  bim.    Bid  him  come  immediately. 

fVkU.  Excellent!  be*ll not disappointy  (war- 
rant bim; — But  boldy  1  bave  a  letter  bere  wbicb 
Fm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  1  cannot  tbink 
wJiat  language  tbe  direction  is. 

Patch,  Pbo!  ^tis  no  language,  but  a  eba- 
racter  wbicb  ibe  loTers  invented  to  avert  dis« 
coTery — Ha!  I  bear  my  old  master  coming 
down  stairs;  it  is  impossible  ^on  sbould  bave 
an  answer:  away,  and  bid  bim  come  bimself 
for  tbat  Be  sone,  we*re  ruinM  if  youVe  seen, 
for  be  bas  doubled  his  care  since  tbe  last  accident. 

fTliis.  1  go,  I  go.       ^  \ExiL 

Patch,  There,  golhouinto  mv pocket  [Puts 
ii  aside,  and  U  falls  down]  Now  Til  up  the 
back  stairs  lest  l  meet  bim — Well,  a  dextrous 
chambermaid  is  the  ladies*  best  utepsil,   I  say. 

[Exit 


Enter  Sir  Jealous  Traftick,^  cpilh  a  Letter 

in  his  Hfimd, 

Sir  J,  So,  this  is  some- comfort ;  this  tells 
me  that  signior  don  Diego  Babinetto  is  safely 
arriv*d.  He  shall  marry  my  daughter  the  mi- 
sate  be  comes — Ha,  ha!  wnat*s  bere?  [Takes 
Mtp  ihe  Letter  Patch  dropped]  A  letter!  I 
(kmU  know  what  to  make  of  the  superscrip- 
tion. HI  see  what's  witbinside.  \Opens  ii\ — 
Homph — *tis  Hebrew,  I  tbink.  What  can  this 
mean? — There  must  be  some  trick  in  it.  This 
was  certainly  design*d  for  my  daughter;  but 
I  don*t  know  tbat  she  can  speak  any  language 
but  her  mother  tongue.  —  No  matter  for  that; 
iham  may  be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphics;  and 
I  fancy  I  saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  hy;  tbat 
wench  may  be  a  slut,  and  instead  of  guarding 
my  honour  betray  it  Til  find  it  out,  I'm  re- 
^iVd— Who's  there  ? 

Enter  ServanL 

What  answer  did  you  bring  from  tbe  gentle- 
men 1  sent  you  to  invite? 

«$erp.  Tbat  theyM  all  wait  on  you,  sir,  as  I 
told  you  before ;  but  I  suppose  you  for- 
got, sir. 

Sir  J,  Did  I  so,  sir?  but  I  shan't  forget  to 
break  your  head  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

SerQ,  Come,  sir!  wny,  did  not  you  send  me 
to  desire  their  company,  sir? 

Sir  J.  But  I  send  you  now  to  desire  their 
absence.  Say  I  have  something  extraordinary 
£dlen  out,  wuich  calls  me  abroad  contrary  to 
expectation,  and  ask  their  pardon;  and,  d*ye 
bear,  send  tbe  butler  to  me. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  \Exit* 

Enter  Butler. 

Sir  J,  If  this  pa^er  bas  a  meaning  FU  find 
it^ — Lay  the  dotii  m  my  ds^jghter's  chamber, 
and  bid  tbe  cook  send  supper  thither  pre- 
sently. 

But  Yes,  sir. — Hey-day!  what's  tbe  matter 
now?  {Exit, 

Sir  J.  He  wants  tbe  eyes  of  Argus  that  has 
a  3ronng  handsome  daugnter  in  this  town ;  but 
vsj  comfort  is  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long 
"^inth  her.  He  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once 
in  her  teens  bad  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm, 
and  .would  be  in  less  danger.  [Exit, 


ScBNS  IL — Isabinda's  Chamber, 
Isabinda   and   Patch    discovered, 

IsQ,  Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak 
to  W^hisper? 

^  Patch,  Yes,  very  sure,  madam;  but  I  heard 
sir  Jealous  coming  down  stairs,  so  clapped 
his  letter  into  my  pocket  [Feels  for  the  Letter, 

Isa,  A  letter!  give  it  me  ouickly. 

Patch,  Bless  me!  what's  become  on'l — Pm 
sure  I  put  it —  [Searching  still. 

Isa,  Is  it  possible  thou  couldst  be  so  care- 
less?— Oh,  I'm  undone  for  ever  if  it  be  lost 

Patch,  I  must  have  dropp'd  it  upon  tbe  stairs. 
But  why  are  you  so  much  alarm'd  ?  if  the 
worst  happens  nobody  cap  read  it,  madam, 
nor  fiod  out  whom  it  was  design'd  for. 

Isa,  If  it  falls  into  my  father^  bands  the 
very  figure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  conse- 

auences.    Run  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs 
lis  moment. 

PaU'h.  Nay,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  no  where 
else —  *    [Going, 

Enter  Butler, 
How  now,  what  do  you  want? 

But,  My  master  ordered  me  to  lay  tbe  cloth 
bere  for  supper. 

Isa,  Ruin'd  past  redemption —  [Aside, 

Patch,  You  mistake,  sure.  What  shall  we  do? 

Isa,  I  thought  he  expected  company  to-night 
Ob,  poor  Charles!  oh,  unfortunate  Isabinda! 

But,  I  thought  so  too,  madam;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  has  altered  his  mind. 

[Lt^.the  Cloth,  and  exit, 

Isa,  The  letter  is  the  cause.  This  heedless 
action  has  undone  me.  Fly  and  fasten  the 
closet  window,  which  will  give  Charles  notice 
to  retire.    Ha!  my  father!  oh,  confusion! 

Enter  Sir  Jealous  TRAmcr. 

Sir  J,  Hold,  hold.  Patch;  whither  are  you 
^oing?  Pll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  tbe  room 
till  after  supper. 

Patch,  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy 
chair— oh,  wretched  accident!  [Aside. 

Sir  J,  ni  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room. 
I  don't  want  my  easy  ciiair. 

Isa,  What  will  be  tbe  event  of  this?  {Aside. 

Sir  J.  Harkye,  daughter,  do  you  know  liiis 
band  ? 


ca 


best  friend,  assist  me!  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand  it? 
[Patch  fetls  in  her  Bosom,  and 
studies  her  Coeds, 

Isa,  Do  you  understand  it,  sir? 

Sir  J,  I  wish  I  did. 

Is£i,  Thank  heav'n  you  do  not  [Aside]  Then 
I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do,  indeed,  sir ! 

Patch,  O  Lord,  O  Lord !  what  have  you 
done,  sir?  why,  the  paper  is  mine;  I  dropped 
it  out  of  my  bosom.  {Snatching it fromhinu 

Sir  J*  Ha!  yours,  mistress? 

Patch,  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Str  J,  What  is  it  ?  speak. 

Patch,  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  charm  for  the  tooth  - 
ache"*— I  have  worn  it  these  ^even  years  ;  'twas 

f'ven  me  by  an  angel  for  aught  I  know,  when 
was  raving  with  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew 
from  whence  be  c^me  nor  whither  be  went. 
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He  charged  me  never  to  open  if,  lest  some 
dire  vengeance  i>efall  me,  and  heaven  kpows 
-what  win  be  the  event.  Oh,  cruel  misfortune ! 
that  I  should  drop  it  and  you  should  open  it 
— If  you  had  not  openM  it — 

Sir  J,  Pox  of  your  charms  and  whims  for 
me!  if  that  be  all  His  well  enough:  there, 
there,  bum  it,  and  I  warrant  you  no  vengeance 
will  follow. 

Patch.  So  alPs  right  again  thus  far.  {Jside, 

Fsn.  I  would  not  lose  Patch  for  the  world 
— Ill  take  courage  a  little.  {Aside\  Is  this 
usage  for  your  daughter,  sir?  must  my  virtue 
and  conduct  be  suspected  for  every  ^fle? 
You  immure  me  like  some  dire  offendef  here, 
and  deny  me  all  the  recreations  vvhich  my 
sex  enjoy,  and  the  custom  of  the  country  and 
modesty  allow ;  yet  not  content  with  that,  yon 
make  my  confinement  more  intolerable  by  your 
mistrusts  and  jealousies.  Would  I  were  dead, 
•o  I  were  free  from  this. 

Sir ./.  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome 
load:  Don  Diego  Babinetio  will  be  here,  and 
then  my  c^re  ends  and  his  begins. 

Isiu  Is  he  come  then? — Gm,  how  shall  I 
avoid  this  hated  marriage!  [Aside. 

Enter  Seroanis,  wiQi  Supper. 

Sir  J»  Come,  will  you  sit  down  ? 

Jsa,  I  can*t  eat.  %\t* 
-  Patch,  No,  I  dare  swear  he  has  given  her 
supper  enough.     I  wish  I  could  get  into  the 
closet.  [Aside, 

Sir  J.  Well,  if  you  can*l  eat,  then  give  me 
a  song,  whilst  1  do. 

Isa,  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak, 
air,  much  l^ss  >ing.  —  How  shall  I  prevent 
Charles's  coming  in?  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  I  hope  you 'have  the  use  of  your  fin- 
gers, madam.  Play  a  tune  upon  your  spinnet 
whilst  jrour  woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch,  IVn  as  much,  out  of  tune  as  my  lady, 
if  he  knew  all.  [Aside, 

Isa,  I  shall  make  etcellent  music 

[Sits  do(vn  to  ptety. 

Patch,  Really,  sir,  I  am  so  frightenM  about 
your  opening  this  charm  that  I  can't  remem-t 
ber  one  song. 

Sir  J.  Pish!  hang  your  charm !  come,  come, 
sing  any  thing. 

PatcL  Yes,  I'm  likely  to  sinft  truly.  [A- 
sidc^  Humph,  humph;  bless,  me!  1  can't  raise 
my  voice,  my  heart  pants  so. ' 

Sir  J.  why,  what  does  your  heart  pant  so 
that  you  cani  play  neither?  Pray  what  key 
are  you  ?n,  ha? 

Patch.  Ah,  would  the  key  *)  was  turn'd  on 
you  once.  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  Why  don't" you  sing,  I  say? 

Patch.  Wheti  madam  has  put  her  spinnet 
in  tune,  sir:  humph,  humph — 

Isa.   1  cannot  play,   sir,  whatever  ails  me. 

[Risinff, 

Sir  J.  Zounds!  sit  down  and  play  me  a  tune, 
or  I'll  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 

Isa.  What  will  become  of  me? 

[Sits  doivn  and  phtys, 
.Sir.  J.  Come,  mistress.  [To  Patch, 

Patch.  Yes,  sir. 

[Sings,  but  horridly  -out  of  tune. 

i)   The  pnm  conaiaU  in    the  wovd  Xe^'9   Wing  cnplojH 
!a  nunc  as  wrll  ■•  for  the  door.  I 


Sir  Jl  Hey,  hey !  why,  you  are  ii*top  of  the 
house,  and  you  are  down  in  the  cf  liar.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  is  it  on  purpose  to 
cross  me,  ha?         ' 

Patch.  Pray,  madam,  lake  it  a  little  lower; 
I  cannot  reach  thai  note,  I  fiear. 

Isa.  Well,  begin — Oh,  Patch,  wc  shall  be 
discover'd.  [Aside. 

Patch.  I  sink  with  anprehension,  madam. 
[AsideJ — Humph,  humph. 

[Sings.  Charles  opens  0ie  Closet  door, 

Cliarles,  Music  and  tinging!  Death!  her 
father  there!  [The  fl^omen  Mr/>A]  Then  i 
must  fly — 

[Kvii  into  the'Cioset,  Sir' Jealous  ris- 
es  up  hastily,  seeing  Charles  slip 
back  into  the  Closet. 

Sir  J,  Hell  and  furies!  a  man  in  the  closet!^* 

Patch.  Ah!  a  ghost!  a  ghost! — He  must  not 
enter  the  closet. 

[Isabinda  throinh  herself  down  before 
the  Closet  door  as  in  a  swoon. 

Sir  J.  The  devil!  Til  make  a  ghost  of  him, 
I  warrant  you.  [Strives  to  get  by. 

Patch.  Oh,  bold,  sir,  have  a  care;  you'll 
tread  upon  my  lady-— Wlio  waits  there?  bring 
some  water.  Oh,  this  conies  ofyour opening 
the  charm.  Oh, oh, oh, oh!  [Preeps  aloud. 

Sir  J.  I'll  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies 
the  charm  th^t  conjur'd  this  (Wlow  in,  I'm  sure 
bn't.  Come  out,  you  rascal,  do  so.  Zounds! 
take  her  from  the  door  or  ill  spurn  her  from 
it,  and  break  your  neck  down  stairs.  Where 
are  you.  sirrah?  Viftain !  robber  of  my  ho* 
nour !  fll  pull  you  out  of  your  nest 

[Goes  into  the  Closet, 

Patch.  You'll  be  mistaken,  old  gentlenian; 
the  bird  is  flovm. 

Isa,  I'm  glad  1  have  'scap'd  so  well;  1  was 
almost' dea^  in  earnest  with  the  fright 
Re-enter  Sir  Jealous   out  of  the'  Closet. 

Sir  J,  Whoever  the  doff  were  he  has  es- 
cap'd  out  of  the  window,  &r  the  sash  is  up; 
but  though  he  is  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are 
not  And  first,  Mrs.  Pander,  with  your  charms 
ibr  the  tooth-ache,  get  out  of  my  house,  go^ 
troop ;  yet  hold,  stay,  HI  see  you  out  of  doors 
myself;    but  I'll  secure  your  charge  ere  I  go» 

/ro.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  was  she  not 
a  creature  of  your  own  providing? 

Sir  J,  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing,  for 
aught  I  know. 

Patch.  W^hat  have  i  done,  sir,  to  merit  your 
displeasure? 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done 
it,  but  you  shall  both  suffer  for  it,  till  I  can 
discover  whose  guilt  it  is.  Go,  ftet  in  there; 
I'll  move  you  from  thb  side  of  the  bouse. 
[Pushes  fsabinda  in  at  the  Door  and  locks 
it,  puts  the  Key  in  his  Pockei\  111  keep  the 
key  myself;  I'll  try  what  ghost  will  get  into 
that  room :  and  now  forsooth  FM  wait  on  you 
down  stairs.  « 

Pati'h.  Ah,  my  poor  lady! — Down  stairs, 
sir!  but  I  won't  go  out,  sir,  tiH  I  have  lock'd 
up  my  clothes,  and  that's  flat 

Sir  J.  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wert 
bom,  thou  sbouldst  not  stay  lo  put  on  a 
smocky  and  tRat's  flat  [Exeunt. 

ScBKB  hi:— 7^  Street. 
Sir  J.    [Putting  Ptftch  out  sit  the  Door} 
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Titere»  ffo  and  come  do  more  witfain  si^ht  o  ^1     Scent.  For  au^t  you  know.    Comci  come, 
my  babitalion  tbese  tbrec  days,  1  charge  you,   your  band,  and  away* 


[Siapi  the  Door  after  her. 
Patch,  Did  eTer  any  body  tee  auch  an  old 
monster! 


Scene  V.— l%e  House. 

Enter  Miranda. 

Mir.  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  wjtb  my 

mad  self.    Now,  don*t  I  transgress  all  rules  to 

venture  upon  a  man  without  toe  advice  of  the 

grave   ana   vnse!    But   then  a  rigid,   knavish 

guardian   who  would   have   marryM  me  —  to 

is  always  on  the  watch,  nay,   even  while  onelwbom?  even  to  bis  nauseous  self,  or  nobody. 

eye  sleeps  the  other  keeps  sentinel,  upon  sight  Sir  George  is  what  I  have  tryM  in  conversa- 


Enter  Charles. 

Ob,  Mr.  Charles!  your  affairs  and  mme  are 
in  an  iU  posture. 

Charles,  I  am  inured  to  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune; but  what  has  befalPn  thee? 

Patch,  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature 


Sir  G,  Here,  here,  child;  you  can^  be  half 
so  swiA  as  my  desires*  {ExeunL 


of  you  flew  into  such  a  violent  paMion,  tnat 
I  could  find  no  stratagem  to  appease  him,  but 
in  spite  of  allauguroents  he  lockd  his  daughter 
into  his  own  apartment,  and  tumM  me  out 
of  doors. 

Charles.  Ha!  oh,  Isabinda! 

Patch,  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  sun 
Dor  moon  till  she  b  don  DJego' Babinetto's 
'wife,  wjio  arrived  last  night,  and  is  expected 
vritb  impatience. 

Ouurles*  He  dies;  yes.  by  all  the  wrongs 
of  love'  be  shall:  here'  will  I  plant  myself,  and 
ihrough  kny  breast  be  shall  make  bis  passage, 
if  be  enters. 

Patch,  A  most  heroic  resolution!  there  might 
be  ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage: 
policy  is  often  preferrM  to  open  force. 

Charles,  i  apprehend  you  not 

Paicti,  What  think  you  of  personating  this 
Spaniard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  mar- 
rying your  mistress  by  bis  Own  consent? 

Charles*  Say*st  thou  soj  my  angel!  Oh, 
could  that  be  done,  my  life  to  come  would 
be  too  short  to  recompense  thee :  but  how  can 
I  do  that  when  I  neitner  know  what  ship  he 
came  in,  nor  from  what  part  of  Spain ;  who 
recommends  him,  or  bow  attended. 

Patch.  I  can  solve  all  this.  Ue*is  from  Ma- 
drid, his  father's  name  don  Pedro  Ouesto  Por- 
teslo  Babinetto.  Here's  a  letter  of  his  to  sir 
Jealous,  which  he  dropped  one  day.  You  un- 
derstand Spanish,  and  the  hand  may  be  coun- 
terfeited.    You  conceive  me,  sir? 

Charles,  My  better  genius!  thou  bast  Ir- 
vi  vM  my  drooping  soul.  FIJ  about  it  instantly. 
Come  to  my  lodgings,  and  we*ll  cdncert  mat- 
ters. [ExeunL 

Scene  IV.  — A  Garden-gate  open  ;   Scent- 
well  waiting  within. 

Enter  Sin  George  Airt. 

Sir  G,  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invitr 
iflgly  open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss 
here  now,  what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall 
make  for  fools,  and  what  a  jest  for.  the  wits ; 
ftiow^  ray  naune  would  be  roarM  about  th. 
streeu!  Well,  Fll  venture  all. 

Scent*  His^  hist!  sir  George  Airy-r- 

\Conies  forward, 

SirG,  A  female  voice!  thus  far  Fm  safe-— 
My  dear. 

Scent  ^o,  Fm  BOt  your  dear,  but  Fll  con- 
dud  you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you 
roust  go  through  many  a  dark  passage  and 
dirtr  step  before  you  arrive — 

Sir  G,'  \  know  I  must  before  I  arrive  at 
Paradise;  fherefbrfc  be  cfuick,  my  charming 
^  utde. 


tion,  inquired  into  his  character,  and  am  satis- 
fied in  both.  Then  bis  love !  who  would  have 
given  a  hundred  pounds  only  to  have  seen  a 
woman  he  had  not  infinitely  lov*d?  So  I  find  . 
my  liking^  him  has  furnishM  me  with  argu- 
ments enough  of  bis  side :  and  now  the  only 
doubt  remams  whether  he  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Scentwell  tmd  Sir  George  Airt. 

ScenL  Tbat*s  resolv*d,  madam,  forbere*s  the 
kniffbt.  [Exit. 

Sir  G,  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that 
lotely  object  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and 
forms  my  pleasing  dreams? 

Mir,  vVbat,  beginning  again  in  heroics? — 
Sir  George,  don*t  you  remember  how  little 
firuil  your  last  prodigal  oration  produced?  Not 
one  bare,  single  word  in  answer. 

Sir  G,  Ha  I  the  voice  of  my  incognita  { — 
Why  did  you  taki  then  thousand  ways  to 
captivate  a  heart  your  eyes  alone  had  van- 
quishM  ? 

Mir,  No  more  of  these  flights.  Do  you 
think  we  can  agree  on  that  same  terrible  bug- 
bear, matrimony,  without  heartily  repenting  on 
both  sides? 

Sir  G,  It  has  been  my  wish  since  first  my 
longing  eyes  beheld  you. 

M^ir,  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the 
pleasing  news  I  had  tdirty  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  6,  Unkind !  Did  I  not  offer  you,  in  those 
purchased  minutes,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  for- 
tune, io  you  would  but  secure  that  lovely  per- 
son to  my  arms? 

Mir.  Well,  if  you  have  such  love  and  ten- 
derness, since  our  wooing  has  been  short,  pray  * 
reserve  it  for  our  future  days,  to  let  the  world 
see  we  are  lovers  tfder  wedlock;   *twill  be  a 
novelty. 

Sir  G,  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot, 
and  prove  the  envied  pair — 

Mir,  Hold,  not  so  fast ;  I  have  provided  bet- 
ter than  to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments 
headlong  —  My  guardian,  trusting  to  my  dis- 
sembled love,  has  given  up  my  fortune  to  my 
own  disposal,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  he 
to-morrow  morning  weds  me.  He  is  now 
gone  to  Doctor^s  Commons  for  a  licence. 

SirG,  Ha!  a' licence! 

Mir,  But  I  have  planted  emissaries  that  in- 
fallibly take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pre- 
tence that  a  brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make 
him  his  executor,  the  thing  on  earth  he  covets. 

Sir  G,  *Tis  his  known  character. 

Mif*  *Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this 
man  is  dying,  and  he  send)  me  word  he  goes 
this  minute.  It  must  be  to-morrow  ere  he  can 
be  undeceived:  that  time  is  ours. 
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Sir  G,  Let  us  improve  it  then,  and  settle 
OQ  our  coming  years,  endless  happiness. 

Mir,  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  ne*s  on  the 
road — then  I  and  my  writingS|  the  most  ma- 
terial point,  are  soon  removM. 

'  Sir  G,  I  have  one  favour  to  ask :  if  it  lies 
in  your  power  you  would  he  a  friend  to  poor 
Charles;  though  the  son  of  this  tenacious  man] 
he  is  as  free  from  all  his  rices  as  nature  and 
a  good  education  can  make  him;  and,  what 
now  I  have  vanity  enough  to  hope  will  in- 
duce you,  he  is  the  man  on  earth  I  love. 

Mir,  I  never  was  his  enemy,  and  only  put 
it  on  as  it  helpM  my  designs  on  his  father.  If 
his  unde^s  estate  ought  to  he  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  I  shrewdly  suspect^  I  may  do  him 
a  singular  piece  of  service. 

Sir  G,  lou  are  all  goodness. 

Enter  Scemtwell. 

ScenL  Oh,  madam!  my  master  and  Mr. 
Marplot  are  just  coming  into  the  house. 

Mir,  Undone,  undone!  if  he  finds  you  here 
in  this  crisis,  all  my  plots  are  unraveird. 

Sir  G,  What  shall  I  do?  Can't  I  get  hack 
into  the  garden? 

Scent,  Oh  no!  he  comes  up  those  stairs. 

Mir,  Here,  here,  here!  Can  you  conde- 
scend to  stand  behind  this  ,chimney-boardy  sir 
George  ? 

Sir  G,  Any  where,  any  where,  dear  ma- 
dam! without  ceremony. 

Scent,  Come,  come,  sir,  lie  close. 

£  Thejr  put  him  behind  the  Chinrnejr-'bocwd, 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Marplot; 
Sir  Francis  peeling  an  Orange, 

Sir  F,  I  could  not  go,  though  'tis  upon  life 
and  death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  Char- 
gy.  Besides,  this  fellow  huzzM  into  my  ears 
that  thou  might'st  be  so  desperate  as  to  shoot 
that  wild  rake  which  haunts  the  garden-gate, 
and  that  would  hring  us  into  trouble,   dear — 

Mir,  So  Marplot  brought  you  back  then  ? 

Mar*  Yes,  I  brought  him  back. 

Mir,  Tm  obligM  to  him  for  that,  Pm  sure. 
YFroivnine  at  Marplot  aside. 

Mar,  By  her  looks  she  means  she's  not 
obliged  to  me.  I  have  done  some  mischief  now, 
but  what  I  can't  imagine.  [Aside, 

Sir  F.  WeU,  Chargy,  I  have  had  three 
messengers  to  come  to  Epsom  to  my  neigh- 
bour Squeezum'S|  who,  for  all  his  vast  riches, 
is  departing.  [Sighs, 

Mar,  Ay,  see  what  all  you  usurers  must 
come  to. 


eyes  are  open ;  I  will,  I  will,  CbargA",  Til  rouse 


Mir,  Oh,  my  stars !  what  will  become  of  us 
now  ?  [Aside 

Scent.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me;    1   love  it 
above  all  thmgs  in  nature,  indeed  I  do. 

Sir  F,    No,  no,  hussy;  you  have  the  green 
pip  already;  I'll  have  no  apothecary's  bius. 

[Goes  tovQards  the  Chimnej, 

Mir,  Hold,  hold,  hold,  dear  Gardy!   I  have 

])  Oraoge  purl. 


a,  a,  a,  a,  a  .monkey  shut  up  there;  and  if 
you  open  it  before  the  man  comes  that  is  to 
tame  it,  'tis  so  wild  'twill  break  all  my  china 
or  get  away,  and  that  would  break  my  heart; 
for  I'm  fond  on't  to  distraction,  next  thee,  dear 
Gardy?  [In  a  flattering  Tone, 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  Chargy,  i  won't  open 
it;  she  shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue! 
Here,  throw  this  peel  out  of  the  window. 

[Exit  ScentweU, 

Mar.  A  monkey!  Dear  madam,  \H  me  see 
it;  I  can  tame  a  monkey  as  well  as  the  best 
of  them  all :  Oh,  how  I  love  the  little  minia- 
tures of  man ! 

Mir,  Be  quiet,  mischief!    and  stand  further' 
from  the  chimney — You  shall  not  see  my  monkey 
— why  sure —  [Striping  wiffi  him. 

Mew,  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  madam!  let 
me  but  P^cPi  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  lady 
Fiddle  faddte's.    Has  it  got  a  chain? 

Mir,.  Not  yet,  but  1  design  it  one  shall  last 
its  lifetime.  Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it. — Look, 
Gardy,  how  he  teazes  me ! 

Sir  F,  [Getting  bettveen  him  and  the 
Chimnejr,!  Sirrah,  sirrah,  let  my  Chargy's 
monkey  alone,  or  bamboo  shall  fly  about  your 
ears.     vVhat,  is  there  no  dealing  with  you  ? 

Mar,  Pufffay  pox  'of  the  monkey !  here's  a 
rout!  I  wisn  he  may  rival  you 

.Pnter  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses 
to  the  coach,  as  you  order'd,  and  'tis  ready 
at  the  door. 

Sir  F,  Wellj  I  am  going  to    be   executor;, 
better  for  thee,  jewel,  oye,  Chargy  j  one  buss ! 
— I'm  glad  thou  hast  got  a  monkey  to  divert 
thee  a  little. 

Mir,  Thank'e,  dear  Gardy ! — Nay,  Til  see  you 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  F.  That'i  kind,  adad. 

Mir,  Come  along,  impertinence.  [To  Marplot, 

Mar,,  [Stepping  bacU]  '£gad,  1  will  see  the 
monkey  now.  f  Lifts  up  the  Board,  and 
discovers  Sir  George']  O  Lord!  O  Lord! 
Thieves!  thieves!  murder! 

Sir  G,  Damn  ye,  you  unlucky  dog!  His  1. 
Which  way  shall  I  get  out?  Show  me  in- 
stantly, or  I'll  cut  your  throat 

Mar,  Undone,  undone!  At  that  door  there. 
But  hold,  hold ;  break  that  china,  and  I'll  bring 
you  off.     [He  runs  off  at  the  Corner^  and 
tjiroivs  down  some  China, 

Re-enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  Mibakda,  am/ 

SCEKTWELL. 

Sir  F,  Mercy  on  me!  what's  the  matter? 

Mir,  O,  you  toad !  what  have  you  done  ? 

Mew,  No  great  harm;  I  beg  of'^you  to  for- 
give me.  Longing  to  see  the  monkey,  I  did 
but  just  raise  up  the  board,  and  it  flew  over 
my  shoulders,  scratch'd  all  my  face,  broke  your 
china,  and  whisked  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  F,  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah? 

Mar,  There,  there,  sir  Francis,  upon  your 
neighbour  Parmazan's-  pantiles. 

Sir  F,  Was  ever  such  an  unlucky  rogue! 
Sirrah,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  ser- 
vants to  get  the  monkey  again.  Pu^,  pug, 
pug!  I  would  stay  myself  to  look  for  it,  but 
you  know  my  earnest  business. 

Scent,  Oh,  my  lady  will  he  best  to  lure  it 
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back :  all  tbeiii  creatures  loTe  mgr  lady  extremely. 

jtfir..  Go,  go,  dear  Gardy!  I  hope  I  shall 
recoTcr  it 

SirF,  B'ye,  hVe,  dearee!  Ah,  mischief!  how 
you  look  bow!  ojt^  b'y«»   *  \Exii. 

Mir,  Scentwell,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and 
bring  me  word. 

^Sceni,  Yes,  madam.  lExU, 

Mir,  SOf  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a 
signal  piece  of  serrice,  I  suj>pose. 
-  Mar^  VVhy,  look  you,  madam,  if  I  have 
committed  a  fault,  thank  yburself ;  no  man  is 
more  .serriceahle  when  1  am  let  into  a  secret, 
and  none  more  unlucky  at  finding  it  out. 
Who  could  diyine  your  meaning;  when  you 
talk*d  of  a  blunderouss-*,  who  tnought  of  a 
rendeztous  ?  and  when  you  talkM  of  a  monkey, 
who  the  devil  dreamt  of  sir  George  ? 

Mir,  A  sign  you  converse  hut  little  with 
onr  sex,  when  you  canH  reconcile  contradictions. 

Enter  Scsntweu.. 

Scent,  He^  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  the 
coach  and  six  can  carry  him — 

Reenter  Sir  Georgb  Airy. 

Sir  G,  Then  I  may  appear. 

jtfor.  Here*s  pug,  ma*am — Dear  sir  George! 
make  my  peac«,  on  my  soul  I  never  took  you 
for  a  monLey  heibre. 

Sir  G,  I  dare  swear  thou  didst  not  Madam, 
I  beg  you  to  forgive  him. 

Mir,  Well,  sir  George,  if  he  can  he  secret 

Mar,  *Odsheart,  maoam!  Vm.  as  secret  as  a 
priest  when  trusted. 

Sir  G,  Why  'tis  with  a  priest  onr  business 
is  at  present. 

Scent  Madam>  berets  Mrs.  Iiabinda*s  wo- 
man to  wait  on  you. 

Mir,  Bring  her  up. 

Enter  Patch. 

How  do  ye,  Mrs.  Patch  ?  What  news  from 
your  lady  ? 

J^aich,  That*s  for  your  private  ear,  madam. 
Sir  George,  there's  a  friend  of  yours  has  an 
urgent  occasion  for  your  assistance. 

Sir  G,  His  name. 

PtUch,  Charles. 

Jfar^Ua!  then  there's  something  ^-foot  that 
I  know  nothing,  of.  \A»ide'\  FU  wait  on  you, 
sir  George. 

Sir  G,  A  third  person  may  not  be  proper, 
perbaps.  As  soon  as'  I  have  dispatched  my 
orwtk  affairs  i  am  at  his  service,  rll  send  my 
servant  to  tell  him  Fll  wait  on  him  in  half  an 

bour- 

Mir*  How  came  you  employed  in  this  mes* 
sace,  Mrs.  Patch?    . 

^i^ch,  W^ant  of  business,  madam;,  I  am 
discharged  by  my  master,  but  hope  to  s^rve 
my  lady  stiA. 

Mir,  How!  discharged!  you  must' tell  me 
the  whole  story  within. 

Patch,  With  all  my  heart,  madam. 

Mftr,  Tell  it  here,  Mrs.  Patch.— Pish !  pox ! 
[  wish  I  were  fairlv  out  of  the  bouse.  1  find 
marriaffe  is  the  end  of  this  secret;  and  now 
Fm  ban  mad  to  know  what  Charles  wants  him 
JSor.  .  [Aside, 

Sir  G.  Madam,  Vm  doubly  pressed  by  love 
;tnd  friendship.     This  exigence   admits    of  no 


delay.    Shall  we  make  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

Mir,  If  you'll  run  the  baxard,  sir  George ; 
I  believe  be  means  well. 

Jtfor,  Nay,  nay,  for  my  part  I  desire  to  be 
let  into  nothing;  Til  be  gone,  therefore  pray 
don't  mistrust  me.  [Goin^, 

Sir  G,  So  now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone 
to  Charles:  but  not  knowing  what  affairs  be  - 
may  have  upon  bis  bands  at  present,  I'm  rc» 
solv'd  be  shan't  stir.  [AsideJi  No,  Mr.  Marplot, 
you  must  not  leave  us;  we  want  a  third  per- 
son. [Takes  hold  of  him, 

Mcur,  I  never  had  more  mind  to  be  gone 
in  my  life* 

Mir,  Come  along  then;   if  we   fail  in   the 
voyage,  thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-starr'd- 
gentleman  on  hoard. 

Sir  G.  That  vessel  ne'er  can  unsuccessful 

prove. 
Whose  freight  is   beauty,   and   whose  pilot's 

love. 
[Exeunt  Sir  George  and  Miranda, 

Mar.  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti. 

[Steats  ojf  the  other  Waj, 

Re-enter  Sir  Gborgb  Airt. 

Sir  G,  Marplot !  Marplot ! 
Mar,  [Entering^  Here!  I  was  coming,  sir 
George.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

ScsNB  1. — A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's 

House, 

Enter  Miranda,  Patch,  o/id  Scentwell. 

Mir,  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange 
hold  thing ;  my  fate  is  determin'd,  and  expec- 
tation is  no  more.  Now  to  avoid  the  imper- 
tinence and  roguery  <^f  an  old  man,  I  have 
thrown  myself  into  the  extravagance  of  a 
young  one;  if  he  should  despise,  slight,  or 
use  me  ill,  there's  no  remedy  from  a  husband 
but  the  grave,  and  that's  a  terrible  sanctuary 
to  one  of  my  age  and  constitution.     > 

Patch.  O!  fear  not,  madam;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  sir  George  Airy;  it  is  impossible 
a  man  of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  en- 
dued with  beauty,  wit,  and  fortune.  It  must 
be  the  iady^s  fault  if  she  does  not  wear  the 
unfashionable  name  of  wife  easy,  when  no- 
thing  but  complaisance  and  good  humour  is 
requisite  on  either  side  to  make  them  happy. 

Mir,  I  long  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest 
any  accident  should  bring  my  guardian  back. 
Scentwell,  put  my  best  jewels  into  the  little 
casket,  slip  them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us 
march  oft  to  sir  Jealous  s. 

Scent,  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [ExiL 

Patch.  Sir  George  will  be  impatient,  ma- 
dam. If  their  plot  succeeds,  we  shall  be  well 
receiv'd;  if  not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us. 
Besides)  I  long  to  know  how  my  young  lad)- 
fares. 

Mir.  Farewell,  old  Mammon,  and  thy  de-  * 
tested  walls!  'Twill  be  no  more  sweet  sir 
Francis!  I  shall  be  compell'd  the  odious  task 
of  dissembling  no  longer  to  get  my  own,  and 
coax  him  v^th  the  wheedling  names  of  my 
precious,  my  dear,  dear  Gardy!  O  heavens!' 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  behind. 

Sir  F*.  Ah,  my  sweet  Chargy!  don't  Ur 
frighted :  [She  starts^  but  thy  poor  Gardy  has 
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been  abused,  cbeated,  foord,  betrayM;  but  no- 
body knows  by  wbom. 

Mir,  Undone,  past  redemption!         [Aside, 

Sirl^,  Wbat,  won\  jrou  speak  to  me,  Chargy  ? 

Mir.  I  am  so  surpnsM  witb  joy  to  see  you, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 
"  Sir  JFl  Poor,  dear  girl !  But  do  you  know 
tbat  ray  son,  or  some  such  rogue,  to  rob  or 
murder  me,  or  both,  contrivM  this  journey  ? 
for  upon  the  road  I  met  my  neighbour  Squee- 
tum  well,  and  coming  to  town. 

Mir,  Good  lack !  good  lack !  what  tricks  are 
there  in  this  world! 

Re-enter  Scentwell,  cifith  a  diamond  Neck- 
lace in  her  Hcmd^  not  seeing  SiK  Francis. 

Scent,  Madam,  be  pleasM  to  tie  this  neck- 
lace on,  for  1  canU  get  into  the — 

[Seeing  Sir  Francis, 

Mir,  The  wench  is  a  fool,  I  think !  C^ould 
you  not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  with- 
out putting  it  in  the  box  ? 

sir  F,  VVbat's  the  matter? 

Mir,  Only,  dearee!  I  bid  her,  I  bid  her — 
Your  ill-usage  has  put  eyery  thing  out  of  my 
head.  But  won*t  you  go,  Gardy,  and  find  out 
these  fellows,  and  have  them  punished,  and, 
and — 

Sir  F,  Where  should  I  look  for  them, child? 
no,  ril  sit  me  down  contented  with  my  safety, 
nor  stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go  with 
thee  to  a  parson. 

Mir,  If  he  goes  into  bis  closet  I -am  ruinM. 

(' Aside!  Ob,  bless  me !   In   this   fright  L  had 
brgot  Mrs.  Patch. 

Patch,  Ay,  madam,  and  I  stay  for  your 
speedy  answer. 

Mir,  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  house.  Now 
assist  me,  fortune!  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Mrs.  Patch!  I  prpfess  I  did  not  see 
you:  bow  dost  thou  do,  Mrs.  Patch?  Well, 
don\  you  repent  leanng  my  Chargy? 

Patch,  Yes,  every  body  must  Iotc  her-^but 
I  come  now^-Madam,  what  did  I  come  for? 
my  invention  is  at  the  last  ebb. 

[Aside  to  Miranda, 

Sir  F,  Nay,  never  whisper,  tell  me. 

Mir,  She  came,  dear  Gardy!  to  invite  mc 
to  her  lady^s  wedding,  and  you  shall  go  with 
me,  Gardy;  His  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a 
Spanish  merchant.  Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  on 
his  huniour:  the  first  minute  he  sets  her,  the 
next  be  marries  her. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Fd  go  if  I  thought 
the  sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  Chargy 
to  perform  her  promise.  There  was  a  smile, 
there  was  a  consen^nff  look,  with  those  pretty 
twinklers,  worth  a  million!  *Ods- precious!  i 
am  happier  than  the  great  mogul,  Vak  emperor 
of  China,  ^r  all  the  potentates  that  are  not  in 
the  wars.  Speak,  confirm  it,  make  me  leap 
out  of  my  skin. 

Mir,  Vvhen  one  has  resolved,  'tis  in  vain 
to  stand  shilly-shally.  If  ever  I  marry,  posi- 
tively this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Sir  F,  Oh!  happy,  happy  man ^* Verily,  I 
will  beget  a  son  the'  first  night  shall  disinherit 
that  dog  Charles.  I  have  estate  enough  to 
purchase  a  barony,  and  be  the  immortaiiising 
the  whole  family  of  the  Gripes. 

Mir,  Come  then,  Gardy,  give  me  thy  baud ; 
Mi  to  this  house  of  Hymen. 


[Act  V. 

-  My  choice  is  fix*d,  let  good  or  ill  betadc. 

Sir  F,-  The  joyful  bridegroom  I, 

Mir,  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [Exeunt, 

ScBNE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of 
Sir  Jealous  Taaffick. 

Enter  Sm  Jealous  Traffick,  meeting  a 

.  Servant 

Serv,  Sir,  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  in- 
quire for  you ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  sig- 
nior  Diego  Babinetto. 

Sir  J,  Ha!  Sigtaior  Babinetto!  admit  'em 
instantly— jojrful  minute;  I'll  have  my  daughter 
married  lo-night. 

Enter   Charles   in   a  Spanish  habit,   with 
Sir  George  Airy,  dressedlike  a  Merchant* 

Senhor,  beso  las  manos:  vuestra  merced  es 
muy  bien  venido  en  esta  tierra. 

Charles,  Senhor,  soy  muy  humilde,  y  muy 
obligado  cryado  de  vuestra  merced:  mi  padre 
embia  a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondos 
de  sus  respetos ;  y  a  commissionado  este  mer- 
cadel  Ingles,  de  conduyr  un  negocio,  que  me 
base  el  mas  dichoss  hombre  def  mundo,  ha- 
siendo  me  su  yerno. 

Sir  J,  I  am  ^lad  on't,  for  I  find  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most 
bumble  servant.  Signior  don  Diego  Babinetio 
has  informed  me  tbat  you  are,  commissioned 
by  signior  don  Pedro,  etc  his  worthy  father—- 

Sir  G,  To  see  an  affair  of  marriage  con- 
summated between  a  daughter  of  yours  and 
signior  Diego  Babinetto  bis  son  here.  True, 
sir,  such  a  trust  is  repos'd  in  me,  as_  that  let- 
ter will  inform  you. — I  hope  'twill  pass  upon 
him.  [^Aside,  Git^s  liint  a  Letter. 

Sir  J,  Ay,  'tis  his  hand.       [Seems  to  read. 

Sir  G,  Good,  you  bave  counterfeited  to  a 
nicety,  Charles.  [Aside  to  Charles* 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  find  by  this  that  you  are  a 
man  of  honour  and  probity ;  I  think,  sir,  be 
calls  you  Meanwell. 

Sir  G,  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  J.  A  very  good  name,  and  very  signi- 
ficant. For  to  mean  well  is  to  be  honest,  and 
to  be  honest  is  the  virtue  of  a  friend ,  and  a 
friend  is  the  delight  and  support  of  bumau 
society. 

Sir  G,  You  shall  find  that.  Ill  discharge  th« 
part  of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken, 
sir  Jealous.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the 
presence  of  your  fair  daughter,  and  the  assist* 
ance  of  your  chaplain ;  for  signior  don  Pedro 
strictly  enjoined  me  to  see  the  marriage  rites 
performed  as '  soon  as  we  should  arrivei  to 
avoid  the  accidental  overtures  of  Venus. 

Sir  J.  Overtures  of  Venus! 

Sir  G.  Ay,  sir;  that  is,  those  little  hawking 
females  that  traverse  the  park  and  the  play* 
house  to  put  off  their  damag'd  ware  —  they 
fasten  upon  foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watcL 
their  arrival  as  carefully  as  the  Kentish  men 
do  a  shipwreck :  I  warrant  you  they  bave  heard 
of  him  already. 

Sir  X  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swarms  with 
them. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  then  yon  know  the  Spa- 
niards &re  naturally  amorous,  but  very  con- 
stant; the  first  face  itxes  'em;  and  it  may  be 
very  dangerous  to  let  him  ramble  ere  he  is  tied. 
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Sir  X  Pat  to  Htj  purpose  *)  —  Well,  «ir^ 
there  is  but  one  thing  morCy  and  they  shall 
be  marri^  instantly. 

Charles.  Pray  heaven  that  one  thing  more 
don*t  spoil  all.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Don  Pedro  wrote  me  word,  in  his 
last  but  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  crowns  by  way  of  jointure  for  my 
daughter,  and  that  it  should  he  paid  into  my 
hand  upon  the  day  of  marriage — 

Charles,  Oh,  the  devil!  {Aside, 

Sir  J,  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  our 
fonds  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow, 
and  return  to  England — 

Sir  G.  Pox  on*t!  this  is  an  unlucky  turn. 
What  shall  I  say?  {Aside, 

Sir  J,  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word 
of  it  in  this  letter. 

Sir  G.  Humph !  True,  sir  Jealous,  he  told 
me  such  a  thing,  but,  hut,  but,  but — he,  he, 
he,  he — he  did  not  imagine  that  you  would 
insist  upon  the  very  day;  for,  for,  for,  for 
■loney,  you  know,  is  dangerous  returning  hy 
s«a,  an,  an,  an — 

Charles,  Zounds!  say  we  have  brought  it 
in  commodities.  {Aside  to  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  And  so,  siri  he  has  sent  it  in  mer- 
chandize, tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and 
so  foilh,  which  shall  be  turned  into  money 
with  all  expedition :  in  the  mc&n  time,  sir,  if  you 
please  to  accept  of  my  bond  for  performance — 

Sir  J,  It  is  enough,  sir;  I  am  so  pleas^fl 
with  the  countenance  of  signior  Diego,  and 
the  harmony  of  your  name,  that  Fll  take  your 
word,  and  will  fetch  my  daughter  this  moment. 
Within  there. 

Enter  Servant, 

Desire  Mr.  Tackuro,  my  neighbour's  chaplain, 
to  walL  hither. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  \Exit, 

Sir.  J,  Gentlemen,  Til  return  in  an  instant 

\ExU, 

Sir  G,  *Egad,  that  five  thousand  ccp.wns  had 
like  to  have  ruined. the  plot. 

Charles.  Butthat's  over;  and  if  fortune  throws 
no  more  rubs  in  our  way — 

Sir  G,  Thou'lt  carry  the  prize  — But  hist! 
bere  he  comes. 

Jte-enfer  Sir  Jealous  Teaffick,  dragging 

in    ISABINDA. 

Sir  J.  Come  along,  you  stubborn  baggage, 
TOO !  come  along. 

Is4u  Oh!  hear  me,  sir,  hear  me  but  speak 
one  word; 

Do  not  destroy  my  everlasting  peace; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  have  chose. 

Sir  J.  How's  that? 

Isa.  Let  this  posture  move  your  lender  na- 
ture. [Kneels. 
For  ever  will  I  hang  upon  these  knees. 
Nor  loose  my  hands  till  you  cut  off  my  hold. 
If  you  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

Sir  J,  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse 
slut?  0£^  I  say.  Mr.  Meanwell,  pray  help  me 
a  little. 

Sir  G.  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  djsoblige 
your  father,  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy 
of  you,  one  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his 
aou,  and  one  that  you  will  love,  when  once 
ytm  know  him. 

i)  Pal  mctas,  cotaetly. 


Isa.  Oh!  neftitf  never! 
Could  I  saspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast. 
And  straight  present  him  with  the  treachVous 

part 

Sir  J,  Falsehood!  why,  who  the  devil  are 
you  in  love  with?  Don*t  provoke  me,  for  by 
St.  lago  I  shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

Sir  G,  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passionate. 
Give  me  leave,  III  try  hy  gentle  words  to 
work  her  to  your  purpose. 

Sir  J,  I  pray  do,  Mr.  Meanwell,  I  pray  do ; 
she'll  break  my  heart  \Weeps'\  There  is  in 
that  casket  jewels  of  the  valuy  of  three  dioa- 
sand  pounds,  which  were  her  mother's,  and 
a  paper  wherein  I  have  settled  one-half  of 
my  estate  upon  her  now,  and  the  whole  when 
I  die,  but  provided  she  marries  this  gentleman, 
else  by  St  lago,  1*11  turn  her  out  of  doors  to 
beg  or  starve.  •  Tell  her  this,  Mr.  Meanwell, 
pray  do.  [VKaiks  ttm^ard  Charles, 

Sir  G,  Ha!  this  is  beyond  expectation 
Trust  to  me,  sir,  111^  lay  thq  dangerous  con- 
sequence of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture 
betore  her,  I  warrant  you.  Come,  madam,  do 
not  blindly  cast  your  life  away  just  in  the 
moment  you  would  wish  to  save  it 

Isa,  Pray  cease  your  trouble,  sir:  I  bare 
no  wish  but  sudden  death  to  free  mc  from 
this  hated  Spaniard.  If  you  are  his  Aritnd, 
inform  him  what  I  say. 

Sir  G.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  which  you 
strive  to  shun,  should  be  the  very  man^to 
whom  you'd  fly? 

Isa,  Ha ! 

Sir  G,  Wopld  you  not  blame  your  rash 
resolve,  and  curse  your  eyes  that  would  not 
look  on  Charles? 

Isa.  On  Charles!  Where  is  he?       \ Rises. 

Sir  G,  Hold,  hold,  hold.  'Sdeath!  li^adam, 
youMI  ruin  all.  Your  father  believes  him  to 
be  signior  Babinetto.  Compose  yourself  a  little, 
pray  madam.  [He  runs  to  Sir  Jealous'}  She 
begins  to  hear  reason^  sir;  the  fear  of  being 
turned  out  of  doors  has  done  it  Speak  gently 
to  her,  sir;  Tm  sure  she*ll  yield;  1  see  it  in 
her  face. 

Sir  J,  Well,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to 
bless  a  father  whose  only  care  is  to  make 
you  happy. 

Isa.  On,  sir !  do  with  me  what  you  please ; 
I  am  all  obedience. 

Sir  J.  And  wilt  thou  love  him? 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 

ICnier  Servant 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Mr.  Tackum. 

Sir  J.  Show  him  into  the  paHour.  [K,Tit 
Servant'] — Senhor  tome  vind  suelpora:  celte 
raomento  les  junta  les  manos. 

(Gives  her  to  Charles, 
a  recibo  como  se  deve 
un  tesora  Un  frande.  [Embraces  her. 

Sir  J,  Now,  Mr.  Meanwell,  let's  to  the  parson. 
Who,  by  his  art,  will  ioin  this  pair  for  life, 
Make  me  the  happiest  Uther,  her  the  happiest 

wile.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  UI. — 27ie  Street  heforv  Sir  JsALors 
Traffick's  House, 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar,  1  have  hunted  all  over   the  town  for 


If" 
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Cfaarlcsi  but  canU  find  faiin,  and  by  Wbisper^s  bis  foice ;  I  shall  be  beaten  again.  ^  ^^side. 
scouting  at  the  end  of  the  street,  I  suspect  he       Sir  J.  Nothing  at  all,  sir!  Why  then  ivhat 


must  be  in  the  house  again.  I  am  informed 
too  that  he  has  borrowed  a  Spanish  habit  out 
of  the  playhouse :  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Sir  Jealous  Traffick*3 
to  him  out  of  the  House, 

HarkVy  sir,  do  you  belong  to  tbis  bouse? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Mar,  Isn*t  your  name  Richard? 

SerQ,  No,  sir;  Thomas. 

Mar,  Oh,  ay,  Thomas  —  Well,  Thomas, 
tbere^  a  shilling  for  you. 

Serp,  Thankyou,  sir. 

Mar,  Pray,  Tbomas,  can  you  tell  if  there 
be  a  gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit? 

Sero,  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  Mrithin 
that  is  just  a-going  to  marry  my  young  lady,  sir. 

Mar,  Are  you  sure  be  is  a  Spanish  gentleman  ? 

SerQ,  Via  sure  be  speaks  no  English  that  I 
hear  of.  ' 

Mar%  Then  that  can*t  be  him  I  want,  for  His 
an  English  gentleman  that  I  itiquire  after;  he 
may  be  dressed  like  a  Spaniard,  for  aught  I 
know. 

Serif,  Ha!  who  knows  but  tbis  may  be  an 
impostor?  Til  inform  my  master,  for  if  be 
should  be  imposM  upon,  be^U  beat  us  all  round. 
\Aside'\  Pray  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  tbis  be 
the  person  you  inouire  for. 

Mar,  Ay,  Pll  follow  you — Now  for  it. 

«  [Exeunt 

ScBNB  IV. — The  Inside  of  the  House, 
Enter  Marplot  and  Servant, 

Serv,  Sir,  please  to  stay  here ;  Pll  send  my 
master  to  you.  ^       [Exit, 

Mew,  So,  this  was  a  ^ood  contrivance.  If 
tbis  be  Charles  now,  be  will  wonder  how  I 
found  bim  out. 

Re-enter  Servant  and  Sir  Jbalous  Traffick. 

Sir  J,  What  is  your  tamest  business, 
blockhead!  that  you  must  speak  with  me  be- 
fore the  ceremony^s  past?  Ha!  who's  tbis? 

Sertf,  Why  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  ano- 
ther gentleman  in  a  Spanish  habit,  be  says. 

Sir  J,  In  a  Spanish  habit!  His  some  friend 
of  signior  don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  Sir,  your 
servant 

Mar,  Your  servant,  ?ir. 

Sir  J,  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with 
signior  Babinetto. 

Mar,  Sir! 

Sir  J,  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak 
with  signior  Babinetto?  > 

Mar,  Hey-day!  what  the  devil  does  be  say 
now?  [Aside"]  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  J,  Doirt  you  understand  Spanish,   sir? 

Mar,  Not  I  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J,  I  thought  you  had  known  signior 
Babinetto. 

Mar,  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  J*  What  then,  you'd  •  speak  with  bis 
friend,  the  English  merchant,  Mr.  Meanwell  ? 

Mar,  Neither,  sir,  not  I;  I  don't  mean  any 
such  thing. 

Sir  J,  vVhy,  who  are  jou  then,  sir  ?^  and 
what  do  you  want? 


vno  are  yo 
It?  Ti 

ling  at  all. 


'In  an  angry  Tone, 
Mar,  Kay,  nothing  at  all,  not  I,   sic— Pox 
on  iiim!  I  wish  I  were  nut;  be  begins  to  exalt 


business  have  you  in  my  bouse,  na?  ^  /.- 

Serv.  Yoii  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  i^ 
a  Spanish  habit.  >^ 

Mar,  Why  ay,  but  bis  name  is  neither  Ba- 
binetto nop  Mean  well. 

Sir  J,  What  is  his  name  then,  sirrah?  Ha! 
now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  are 
the  rogue  that  threatened  me  with  half  a  dozen 
myrmidons —    >  • 

Mar,  Me,  sir!  I  never  saw  your  face  in  all 
my  life  before. 

Sir  J,  Speak,  sir;  who  is  it  you  look  for? 
or,  or  — 

Mar,  A  terrible  old  dog!  [Aside]  Why, 
sir,  only  an  honest  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance— I  thought  that  here  might  be  a 
ball,  and  that  be  might  have  been  here  in  a 
masquerade. — Tis  Charles,  sir  Francis  Gripe's 
son, — be<!ause  I  knew  he  us'd  to  come  hither 
sometimes. 

Sir  J,  Did  be  so  ?— Not  that  I  know  of,  I'm 
sure.  Pray  heaven  that  this  be  don  Diego — 
If  I  should  be  tricked  now — Ha !  my  heart  mis- 


gives me  plaguily  —  W^ithin    there!    stop  the 
marriage — -nun,  sirrah,  call  all    my   servants! 
I'll  be  satisfied  that  this  is  signior  Pedro's  son 
ere  he  has  my  daughter. 
Mar,  Ha !  sir  George !  what  have  I  done  now  ? 

Enter  SiK  George  Airt,  with  a  drawn  Swordy 
between  the  Scenes, 

Sir  G,  Ha!  Marplot  here — ob,  tbe  unlucky 
dog — W^hat's  the  matter,  sir  Jealous? 

Sir  J,  Nay,  I  don't  know  the  matter,*  Mr. 
Meanwell. 

Mar,  Upon  my  soul,  sir  George— 

[Going  up  to  Sir  George, 

Sir  J,  Nay  then,  I'm  betray'd.  ruin'd,  un- 
done.— Thieves,  traitors,  rogues  I  [Offers'  to 
go  in]  Stop  the  marriage,  I  say — 

Sir  G,  I  say  go  on,  Mr.  Tackum. — Nay,  no 
entering  here;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gen- 
tleman: the  act  and  deed  were  both  your 
own,  and  I'll  see  'em  sign'd,  or  die  for't 

Enter  Servant, 

Sir  J,  A  pox  on  the  act  and  deed !  —  Fall 
on,  knock  him  down. 

Sir  G,  Ay,  come  on,  scoundrels!  I'll  prick 
your  jackets  for  you. 

Sir  J,  Zounds!  sirrah,  I'll  be  reveng'd  on 
you.  [Beats  Mcwplot 

Sir  G,  Ay,  there  your  vengeance  is  due. 
Ha,  ba! 

Mew,  Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  for?  I 
han't  marnea  your  daughter. 

Sir  J,  Rascals!  why  don't  you  knock  bim 
down? 

Serv,  We  are'airaid  of  bis  sword,  sir;  if 
youll  take  that  from  bim,  we^ll  knock  bim 
down  presently. 

Enter  Charlbs  and  Isabimda. 

Sir  J,  Seize  her  then. 

Charles,  Rascals,  retire;  she's  ray  wife; 
touch  her  if  you  dare ;  1*11  make  dogs'-meat 
of  you. 

M€w,  A%,ril  make  dogs'-meat  of  you,  rascals. 

Sir  J:    Ah!  downright  English  — Ob,  ob, 

oh,  oh! 
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Mnter  Svbl  f^AKCis /Gripe  and  MniAi«DA» 

Sir  F,  Into  the  house  of  jojr  we  enter  witb- 
ODt  knocking — Ha!  1  think  His  the  house  of 
sorrow,  sir  Jealous. 

Sir  J,  Oh,  sir  Francis,  are  you  come? 
What!  was  this  your  contrivance,  to  abuse, 
trick,  and  chouse  me  out  of  my  child  ? 

SirF.  My  contrivance!  what  do  you  mean? 

Sir  •/.  No,  you  donH  Juiow  your  son  there 
in  a  Spanish  habit? 

Sir  jF\  How!  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit! 
Sirrah,  you^li  come  to  be  hangM.  Get  out  of 
my  sight,  ye  dog !  get  out  of  mj  sicht 

Sir  J,  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir  \  get  out 
with  your  bags.  Lets  see  what  you  11  give 
kim  now  to  maintain  my  daughter  on. 

Sir  F/  Give  him!  he  shaU  never  be  the 
better  for  a  penny  of  mine — and  you  might 
hare  iook*d  after  your  daughter  better,  sir  Jea- 
lous* Trick'd,  quotha!  *£gad,  I  think  you  de- 
signM  ^o  trick  me:  but  lookye,  gentlemen,  1 
brieve  I  shall  trick  you  both.  This  lady  is 
my  wife,  do  you  see,  and  my  estate  shall  de- 
scend  only  to  her  children. 

Sir  G,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you, 
sir  Francis. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  sir  George!, 
does  not  your  hundred  pounds  stick  in  your 
stomach?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  No,  faith,  sir  Francis,  this  lady  has 
eiren  me  a  cordial  for  that 

[Takes  her  bj  the  Hand, 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  lady. 

Sir  G.  NoryoiHJothingto  do  with  my  wife,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Wife,  sirl 

Mir,  Ay,  really,  guardian,  *ti«  even  $o,  I 
bope  youll  forgive  my  first  offence. 

Sir  F,  VVhat,  have  you  chousM  me  out  of 

f  consent  and'your  writings  then,  mistress,  ha? 

Mir,  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  •/.  Ha,  ita,  ha !  *tis  some  comfort  at  least 
to  see  you  are  over-reachM  as  well  as  myself. 
Win  you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  son  now  ? 

Sir  F,  He  shall  starve  first. 

Mir,  That  I  hav6  taken  care  to  prevent. 
Tbcrc,  sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  uncle^s 
estate,  which  have  been  ^our  due  ihese  three 
years.  [Glides  Charles  Papers, 

Charles,  I  shall  study  to  deserve  t^is  favour. 


my 


Mar,  Now  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it? 

Sir  F,  What,  have  you  robbM  me  too, 
mistress  ?  *£gad,  IMl  make  you  restore  *em — 
hussy,  I  will  so. 

Sir  J,  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pay  the 
arrears,  sir.  "*Tis  well  'tis  no  worse*  since  'tis 
no  better.  '  Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou 
hast  outwitted  me,  take  her,  and  bless  you  both ! 

Clmrles.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your 
blessing  too;- 'tis  all  I  ask.  [Kneels, 


[Km 
[Exit, 


Mar,  Do,  Gardy,  do. 

Sir  F,  Confound  you  all! 

Mar,  Mercy  upoii  us,  how  he  looks!' 

Sir  G,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ne'er  mind  his  curses, 
Charles ;  thou'lt  thrive  not  one  jot  the  worse 
for  'em.'  Since  this  gentleman  is  reconcil'd 
we  are  all  made  happy.  - 

Sir  J,  I  always  lov'd  precaution,  and  took 
care  to  avoid  dangers ;  but  when  a  thing  was 
past,  I  ever  had  philosophy  to  be  easy. 

Charles,  Which  is  the  true  sign  of  a  great 
soul.  I  lov'd  your  daughter,  and  she  me,  and 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

Isa.  You  will  not  blame  mc,  sir,  for  loving 
my  own  country  best. 

Mar.  So  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find, 
but  poor  Pilgarlick.  1  wonder  what  satisfac«> 
tion  1  shall  have  for  being  cufTd,  kiek'd,  and 
beaten  in  your  service !       •  • 

Sir  J,  I  have  been  a  little  too  familiar  with 
you  as  things  are  fallen  out ;  but  since  there's 
no  help  for't,  you  must  forgive  me.  • 

Mar,  'Egad,  I  think  so— but  provided  that 
you  4)6  not  so  familiar  for  the  future. 

Sir  G,  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar,  But  very  honest* 

Charles,  That  I'll  vouch  for,  and  freely  for- 
give thee. 

Sir  G,  And  I'll  do  you  one  piece  of  service 
more.  Marplot;  I'll  take  care  that  sir  Francis 
makes  you  master  of  your  estate. 

^ar.That  will  make  me  as  happy  as  any  of  you. 

Sir  J,  Now  let  us  in,  and  refresh  our5elves 
with  a  cheerful  glass,  in  which  we'U  bury  all 
animosities;  and 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  moye. 

And  never  strive  to  cross  their  children's  love; 

But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 

[ExeunL 


COLLEY  GIBBER. 

CiBSVH  WM  ^orn  on  the  6Ui  of  November,  O.  S.  1671.  HU  father*  Cajui  Gabriel  Cibber>  vr*a  a  natiro  of  Holt 
fIcMiy  AB<t  cattl*  into  Eagland«  to  folIow^  hii  profeasion  of  a  atataary,  some  time  bel'ore  the  rettoralion  of  King  Charloa  If. 
K«  moiher  wai  the  daughter  of  William  Colle^,  Esq.  uf  Glaislon  in  Rullabdsliire.  In  l68a  Ho  wo«  sent  to  the  free- 
school  ef  Oran\ham  in  Lii^colnahire,  where  he  stajed  tili  he  got  ihroagh  it,  from  tho  lowest  form  to  the  uppermost^ 
m4  auch  learning  as  thai  achnol  oould  give  him  is,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  the  most  he  oould  pretend  to.  Oi| 
loavsag  the  school,  oor  author  came  to  Nottingham,  and  found  his  fsiher  in  arms  there  among  tlie  forces  which  tho 
£arl  of  Devoashire  had  raised  to  aid  the  Pi-ince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King 'William  III*  who  had  landed  in  the  west. 
IIm  oM  man,  cossiderinc  thia  a  verj  proper  season  for  a  youn^  fellow  to  dihtingaish  himself  in,  entreated  the  £srl  of 
JVrooehire  to  accrpt  of  his  son  in  his  room,  ivhii-h  his  Lordship  n«l  onlj  consented  lo,  bat  even  promised,  thai,  when 
•ffiaira  'were  settled,  he  would  further  provide  fur  him.  During  his  period  of  allrndance  on  Ihii  nobleman,  however,  a 
fsayiont  aMlioaliwB  to  the  amiuementa  of  tlie  theatre  awakened  In  him  his  paksiob  for  the  atage,  which  he  seemed  now 
lined  un  pursuing  as  htsanmmnm  bonttm,  and,  in  spite  oT  father,  mother,  or  friends,  to  fix  on  aa  his  n#  plit$  ultra, 
1669  to  1711  we  find  him  working  ihrAugh  the  difBculiies  of  a  poor  salary  at  the  t|ieatra  and   the   snpporliog   bj 

Isofp  of  hit  pen  a  numerous  family  of  chiUIreo.  In  1711  he  became  united,  as  joint-patentee  with  Collier,  Wilks, 
■ai  I>oM*t*  *n  the  management  of  Diury  Lane  theatre;  and  afterwards  in  a  like  partnership  with  Booth,  Wilka«  and  Sir 
HialMirMfflTflt  During  this  latter  period,  wAitki  did  not  entirely  end  till  1701,  tho  English  atago  waa  perhaps  in  tho 
laaai  g— lishiiif  Mate  it  ever  enjoyed.  After  a  number  of  years,  passed  in  |he  utmost  case,  gaiety,  and  good-humour, 
W  4opirfM  Us  life,  at  Islington,  oa  tho  isth  of  December  1757  x  hia  man'ScrvaBt  (whom  ho  had  talked  to  by  hia  bed- 
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•ide  at  six  ia  IB*  momiag,  is  M«vitag  good  healUi)  finding  him  dead  aft  aine.  Wing  oa  bia  piHaw^  just  aa  ka  laA  htsB. 
He  had  rccenUr  completed  kia  86lh  /ear.  <«1  was  vain  cooagh  to  thinJu"  aajs  n«»  "that  I  bad  mora  waya  than  ona 
to  come  at  applause  and  iJiat,  in  the  variclj  of  characters  I  acted*  Ibe  chances  to  win  it  were  the  strongest  on  mj  side. 
That,  if  the  miiltitdde  were  not  in  a  roar  to  see  me  in  Cardinal  Wolaay,  I  caald  be  sura  ot  them  in  Alderman  Fondle^ 
wife.  If  ther  haled  ma  in  iago>  in  Sir  Fopliug  thej  took  me  for  a  &ie  gentleman.  If  ihoT  were  silent  at  tf  jpbax*  aa 
Italian  eunuch  was  mora  applauded  than  I  when  I  sung  in  Sir  Courllj.  If  the  morals  of  Aesop  were  too  gravo  for 
them«  Justice  bhallow  tva«  as  simple  and  as  mcrrj  an  old  rake  as  the  wis^t  of  our  young  ones  could  wish  me.  And 
though  the  terror  and  detestation  raised  by  King  Richard  might  ba  too  serere  a  delight  for  them,  yet  tba  more  gentle 
and  modem  vanities  of  a  Poet  Bayes,  or  the  wall-bred  rices  of  a  Lord  FoppingtoOf  vren  not  at  all  more  than  thair 
merry  hearts,  or  nicvr  moraU«  could  bear."  In  answer  tu  Pope's  attack  upon  him  for  plagiarism,  Mr.  Cibber  c^didly 
declares,  that  whenever  he  took  upon  him  tu  msku  some  durmant  play  of  an  old  author  fit  for  the  stage,  it  was  honestly 
net  to  be  idia  that  sot  him  to  work,  as  a  goud  housewife  will  mend  old  linen  when  so  has  no  better  employment ;  but 
thai,  whan  be  was  mora  WKtmlj  engaged  by  a  subject  entirely  new  ho  only  thought  it  a  good  subject,  whan  it  seamed 
woilliy  of  an  abler  pen  than  his  own,  and  might  prove  aa  useful  to  the  hearer  as  profitable  to  himself.  And,  indeed* 
this  essential  piece  of  merit  must  be  granted  to  his  o^n  original  plays,  that  they  always  trnd  tp  the  improvenkent  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  the  eye;  and  that  rice  and  folly,  however  pleasingly  habited,  are  ronatanllj 
lauhrd,  ridiculed,  or  reclaimed  in  them,  and  virtue  as  constantly  rewarded.  There  is  an  argiunent,  indeed^  which  might 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  author,  were  liis  plays  possessed  of  a  much  smaller  share  of  merit  than  is  tu  be  found  in 
them;  which  is,  that  he  wrote,  at  least  in  the  early  pait  of  his  life,  tlitougli  necessity,  for  the  support  of  his  increasing 
family;  hia  precariona  income  as  an  avior  being  then  luo  scanty  to  sopply  it  with  tven  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  wiUi 
great  pleasantry  he  acqoainta  ua,  that  his  muse  and  his  spouse  were  equally  prolific ;  that  the  one  was  seldom  mother 
of  a  cnild,  but  in  the  same  vear  the  other  made  him  the  fatlier  of  a  play;  aud  that  they  had  had  a  doxen  of  each  sari 
between  them,  of  both  which  kinds  some  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  eqnsl  number  of  each  were  alive  when  he 
quilted  the  theatre.  No  wonder  than,  when  the  Muse  is  only  called  upon  by  family  doty,  that  she  should  not  alwajra 
rejoice  in  the  frait  of  her  labour.  This  excuse,  we  say,  might  be  pleaded  in  Mr.  Cibber'a  favour:  but  we  must  coafeaa 
ourselves  of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  plea;  aud  that  his  plays  have  merit  enough  to  speak  in  their 
bwn  cause,  without  the  necessity  of  begging  indulgence.  His  plots,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  are  lively  and  fait 
of  business;  yet  not  confiued  in  the  action,  nor  bungled  in  the  catastrophe.  His  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  hia 
dialogue  easy,  genteel,  and  natural.  And  if  ha  has  not  the  intrinsic  wit  of  a  Congrevo  or  a  Yaoburgb,  yet  there  ia  • 
luxuriance  of  fancy  in  his  thoughts,  which  gives  an  almost  equal  pleasure,  and  a  purity  in  bis  sentiments  and  morals, 
tba  want  of  which,  in  the  above  named  anthors,  has  so  frequently  and  so  justly  been'  censured.  In  a  word,  we  think 
the  English  stage  as  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cibber,  for  a  fund  of  rational  entertainment,  as  to  dnj  dramatic  writer  thia 
nation  has  produced,  bhakspeare  only  excepted ;  and  one  unanswerable  evidence  has  been  boraa  to  the  satisfaction  the 
public  have  received  from  his  plays,  and  such  a  one  as  no  author  besiden  himself  can  boast,  via.  that  although  tK« 
number  of  bis  dramatic  pieces  is  very  extensive,  a  considerable  part  are  now,  and  seem  likely  |o  continue,  on  the  list 
of  acting  and  favourite  pl^s. 
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Or,  a  Jonmey  to  London.  Acted  at  Drury  Lane  17«8.  This  comedy  was  begun  by  Sir  John  Vanbnrgh,  but  Un 
by  him  imperfect  at  his  death ;  when  Mr.  Cibber  took  it  in  hand,  and  finished  it.  It  met  with  very  great  snccess, 
being  anted  lwenty->eight  nights  without  interruption :  yet  sush  is  the  power  of  prejudice  and  personal  pique  in  blanains 
the  jiidgment,  that  Mr.  Gibber's  enemies,  ignorant  of  what  share  hashed  in  the  writing  of  the  piece,  bestowed  the 
highest  applause  on  the  part  which  related  to  Lord  Townly's  provocations  from  his  wife,  which  was  mostly  Cibber'a, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  condemned  and  opposed  the  Jourmef  to  London  part,  which  was  almost  entirely  Vanbargh's, 
for  no  other  apparent  reason  but  because  thev  imagined  it  to  be  Mr.  Gibber's,  He  soon,  however,  convinced  tbetti  of 
their  mistake,  by  publishing  all  the  scenea  which  Sir  John  had  loft  behind  him,  exactly  from  hia  own  M6,  under  tL« 
single  tjtle  of  The  /oprney  to  London, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


tORB  TOWISXT. 

SIR  F.  WROMGHKAB. 

MANLV. 

SQUIRB  RICHARD. 

COUNT  BASSET. 


POUVTBAGB. 
JQHN  MOODY. 
JAMKS. 
COMSTABLB. 
WILLIAMS. 


LADT  TOWNLT. 
LADY  GRACE. 
LADY    WRONGRBAD. 
MISS  JEM  NY. 
MRS.  MOTHERLY. 


MYRTILLA. 
TRUSTY. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Lord  Townly's  Apartment 
Enter  Lord  Townly. 

Lord  T.  Why  did  I  marrv  ? — Was  it  not 
eTident,  mv  plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was 
impracticable  with  a  woman  of  so  diflerent  a 
way  of  thinking? — Is  there  one  article  of  it 
that  she  has  not  hroke  in  upon  ?— Y-fcs— 4^  we 
do  her  justice — her  reputation—That — I  nave 
tip  reason  Xb  believe,  is  in  question— 0nt  then, 
bow  long  her  profligate  course  of  pleasures 
maj  xnake  ber  able  io  keep  it— is  a  shocking 
consideration!  and  her  presumption,  while  she 
keeps  it,  insupportable  I  ibr,  on  the  pride  of 
Uiat  single  virtue,  she  seems  to  Jay  it  down 
Rs  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  indul- 
gence of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town 
afibrds,  is  the  bictbright  prerogatife  of  a  wo- 
m:^n  of  ouaHty.— Amatmg!  that  a  creature, 
so  waivB  in  tbc  pursuit  of  ber  pleasures^  should 
never  tsast  one  tfaoogbt  towards  ber  happiness 
— Tbus»  while  ibe  admiU  of  no  lover,  she 


thinks  it  a  greater  merit  still,  in  her  chastity, 
not  to  cafe  for  her  husband;  and,  vtrbile  she 
herself  is  solacing  in  one  continual  round  of 
cards  and  good  company,  be,  poor  wretch,  is 
lefl  at  large,  to  take  care  of  his  own  content- 
ment— ^*Tis  time,  indeed,  some  care  were  ta- 
ken, and  speedily  there  shall  be — Yel,  let  me 
ifot  be  rash — Perhaps  this  disappointment  of 
m^  heart  may  make  me  too  impatient;  and 
some  tempers,,  when  reproached,  grow  more 
untractabie — Here  she  comes— Let  me  be  calm 
awhile. 

JEnter  Lady  Townly. 

Going  out  so  soon  after  dinner,  madam  P 

Ladt  T,  Lord,  my  lordl  what  can  I  pos- 
sibly do  at  home? 

Lord  T.  What  do^  my  uster,  lady  Grace, 
do  at  home? 

Ladjr  T.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing!  Have 
you  ever  any  ple«iire  at  home? 

Lord  T,  Jt  rat^lit  be  in  your  power,  madam,  I 
confess,  to  make  U  a  little  more  comfortableio  roe. 
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Uble  —  throw  a  £uniliar  lerant  upoa  soma 
aharp,  lurching  man  of  quality,  ana  if  he  de» 
mands  his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud 
laugh,  and  cry  you*U  owe  it  him,  to  ven  him, 
ha,  ha! 

Lord  T,  Prodigious!  \jiside^ 

JLadjr  T.  These  now,  my  lord,  are  some 
few  of  the  many  modish  amusements  that 
distinguish  the  priTilege  of  a  wife  from  that 
of  a  smele  woman. 

Lord  /*.  Death,  madam !  what  law  has  made 
these  liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife  than 
in  an  unmarried  woman? 

Litdjr  T.  Why,  the  strongest  law  in  the 
world,  custom — custom ,  time  out  of  mind, 
my  'lord. 

Lord  T.  Custom,  madam,  is  the  la'Vf  of  fools; 
but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lladjr  T,  Nay  then,  my  lord,  *tis  time  for 
me  to  observe  the  lavirs  of  prudence. 

Lord  T,  I  wish  I  could  see  an  instance  of  it 

Ladjr  T,  You  shall  have  one  this  moment, 
my  lord;  for  I  think  when  a  man  begins  to 
lose  his  temper  at  home,  if  a  woman^has  any 
prudence,  why  she^ll  go  abroad  till  he  comes 
to  himself  acain.  \jGiUng. 

Lord  T,  Hold,  madam;  I  am  amased  you 
are  not  more  uneasy  at  the  life  we  lead.  You 
don*t  want  sense,  and  yet  seem  Toid  of  all 
humanity;  for,  witb  a  blush  I  say  it,  I  think 
I  have  not  wanted  love. 

Ladf  T.  Oh,  don*t  say  that,  my  lord,  if 
you  suppose  I  hare  my  senses.  * 

Lord  JV  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you  ? 
What  can  you  complain  of? 

Ladj  T,  Oh,  nothing,  \xk  the  least!  Tis 
true  you  have  heard  me  say  I  have  owed  my 
lord  Lurcher  a  hundred  pounds  these  threo 
weeks ;  but  wl^at  then  ?  a  nusband  is  not  liable 
to  his  wife^s  debts  of  honour,  you  know ;  and 
if  a  silly  woman  will  be  iineasy  about  money 
she  can  t  be  sued  for,  whafs  toat  to  him?  As 
long  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure^  she  can  have 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  T.  By  heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune, 
thrown  into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight 
in  the  cheeHul  duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  thmk 
myself  a  gainer  by  the  purchase. 

Ladj  T,  That  is,  my  lord,  I  might  receive 
your  whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  I 
would  not  spend  a  shilling  of  it 

Lord  T.  No,  madam ;  were  I  master  of  your 
heart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine ;  but,  dif> 
ferent  as  they  are,  Fll  feed  even  your  follies 
to  deserve  it — Perhaps  you  may  have  some 
other  trifling  debts  of  honour  abroad ,  thai 
keep  you  out  of  humour  at  home — at  least  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  have  not  more  of 
your  company — ^There,  there**  a  bill  of  five 
bundred — and  now,  madam-~ 

Ladx  T.  And  now,  my  lord,  down  to  the 
ground,  I  thank  you. 

Lord  T.  If  it  he  no  offence,  madam— 

Ladjr  T.  Ssty  what  you  please,  my  lord;  1 
am  in  that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible 
to  put  me  out  of  humour. 

Lord  T,  How  long,  in  reason  then,  do  you 
think  that  sum  ought  to  last  you? 

LtMdf  T.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord,  now  yon 
have   spoiled  all   again!    how   is  it  possible  I 


Ladf  T.  Comfortable!  And  so,  ray  food 

lord,  you  would  really  have  a  woman  ot  my 
rank  and  spirit  stay  at  home  to  comfort  her 
bosbaod !— Lord ,  what  notions  of  liie  some 
men  have! 

,Lord  T.  DonH  ypn  think,  madam  ^  some 
ladies*  notions  are  full  as  extravagant? 

Ladlf  T.  Yes,  my  lord,  when  the  tame  doves 
live  cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  precepts, 
1  do  think  them  prodigious  indeed  \ 

Lord  T.  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this 
town,  madam,  pray  what  must  the  world  think 
of  them  then  ? 

Lady  T,  Oh,  this  world  is  not  9o  ill  bred, 
as  to  quarrel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so 
well  bred,  as  to  bear  my  wife*s  being  so  fond 
of  it;  in  short,  the  life  you  lead,  madani — 

Lad/  T.  Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the 
world. 

Lord  T»  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste, 
madam,  if  a  woman  had  a  nght  to  please  no- 
body but  herself. 

Ladf  T,  W^hy,  whom  would  you  have  her 
please? 

Lord  T,  Sometimes  her  husband. 

Lad/  T,  And  don*t  you  think  a  husband 
under  the  same  obligation? 

Lord  T.  Certainly. 

Ladr  T,  Why  then  we  are  agreed,  my 
Iord_For  if  I  never  go  abroad  till  I  am  weary 
of  being  at  home — T which  yoU'  know  is  the 
case)— IS  it  not  equally  reasonable,  not  to  come 
borne  till  out  is  w^ary  of  being  abroad  ? 

Lord  T,  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  madam, 
*tis  time  to  ask  you  one  serious  question.  ^ 

Ladf  T,  DonH  let  it  he  long  a  coming  then, 
lor  I  am  in  haste. 

Lard  T.  Madam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  ex- 
pect a  serious  answer. 

Lad/  T,  Before  I  know  the  question? 

Lord  T,  Pshaw! — Have  I  power,  madam, 
to  make  you  serious  by  entreaty? 
•  Lad/  T.  You  have. 

Lord  T.  And  you  promise  to  answer  me 
siocerf  ly  ? 

Lad/  T.  Sincerely. 

Lord  T.  Now  then,  recollect  your  thoughts, 
^od  tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me. 

Lad/  T.  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say? 

Lord  T.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  it 

Lad/  T.  Why  then,  my  lord,  to  ffive  you 
>t  once  a  proof  of  my  obedience  ana  sincer- 
i^ — i  think — (  married— to  take  off  that  re- 
Mnint  thai  lay  apon  my  pleasures  while  I 
was  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T,  How,  madam!  is  any  woman  nn- 
^  less  restraint  after  marriage  than  before  it? 

Lad/  2*.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord !  they  are 
jnite  difierent  creatui«s!  Wives  have  infinite 
nberties  in  Kfe,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an 
Qoinanried  woman  to  take. 

Lord  T,  Name  one. 

Lad/  T.  Fifty,  if  yon  please  —  To  begin, 
then — in  the  morning — A  married  woman  may 
have  men  at  her  tmlei— invite  them  lo  dinner 
^appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stafte*hox  at 
the  play — en^oss  the  con^rersation  there— call 
ihem  by  their  dnistian  names— talk  louder 
than  the  players:  from  thence,  clatter  again  to  ^ 

this  end  of  the  to^m  —  break,  with  the  mor-lshould' answer  for^an   event  that  so   utterly 
ning,  into  an  atsembly^ crowd  to  the  hasard-' depends  upon  fortune?  But  to  show  you  that 
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Man,  '0\k^  my  lord,  bc*s  such  a  cub!  Not 
but  be^j  $o  near  common  sense^  that  he  pastes 
for  a  wit  in  the  family. 

Ladjr  O.  I  beg  of  atl  things  we  may  have 
bim ;  I  am  In  love  With  nature,  let  her  dres^ 
be  never  so  homely. 

Mem.  Then  desire  him  to  coipe  hither, 
James.  VKxii  James. 

Ladjr  G.  Pray  what  may  be  Mr.  Moody's  post  ? 

Mah.  Ob!  bis  maitre-d'botel,  bis  butler,  his 
bailiff,  bis  hind,  his  huntsman,  and  sometimes 
— bis  companion. 

Lord  T.  It  runs  in  my  bead  that  the  mo- 
ment this  knight  has  set  bim  down  in  tbe 
bouse,^  be  will  ffet  up  to  give  them  tbe  earliest 
proof  of  what  iniportance  he  is  to  tbe  public 
m  bis  own  county. 

Mem,  Yes,  and  when  they  have  heard  him, 
be  will  find  that  his  utmost  importance  stands 
valued  at — sometimes  being  in^ted  to  dinner. 

Ladj  G.  And  her  ladyship,  I  suppose,  will 
make  as  considerable  a  figure  m  her  spnere  too  ? 

Man.  That  you  may  depend  upon;  for  (if 
I  don^  mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of 
tbe  jade  in  her  than  she  yet  knows  of:  and 
she  -will  &o  improve  in  this  rich  soil  in  a 
month,  that  she  will  visit  all  the  ladies  that 
will  let  her  into  their  houses,  and  run  in  debt 
to  all  tbe  shopkeepers  that  will  let  her  into 
their  hooks:  in  short,  before  her  important 
spouse  has  made  five  pounds  by  his  eloquence 
at  Westminster,  she  will  have  lost  ii^e  hun- 
dred at  dice  and  quadrille  in  the  parish  of  St 
Jameses. 

Lord  T.  So  that,  by  that  time  he  is  declared 
unduly  elected,  ^)  a  swarm  of  'duns  will  be 
ready  for, their  money,  and  his  worship — ^will 
be  ready  for  a  gaoL 

Man.  Yes,  jes,  that  I  reckon  ^11  close  the 
account  of  this  hopeful  Journey  to  London — 
But  see,  here  comes^the  lore  horse  of  the  team! 

Enter  John  Moody. 

Oh,  honest  John ! 

Moody.  Ad*s  waunds*)  and  heart,  measter 
Manly !  Fm  glad  I  ha'  fun  «)  yc.  Lawd,  lawd, 
give  me  your  hand  I  Why  that's  friendly  naw. 
Flesh !  I  thought  we  would  never  ha'  got  hither. 
\Vell,  and  bow  do  you  do,  measter  ?-t- Good 
lack!  1  beg  pardon  tor  my  bawldness — I  did 
not  see  'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  T.^\t,  Moody,  your  servant:  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  London:  I  hope  all  the 
good  family  are  well  ? 

Moody.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pretty  good  heart,  tho'f  we  have 
baa  a  power  of  crosses  upo'  ^e  road. 

Lady  G.  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt, 
Mr.  Moody  ? 

Moody.  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she 
was  never  in  better  humour:  there's  money 
enough  stirring  now. 

Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John? 

i)  A  tmA  proer  or  ihe  waot  of  puiiljr  in  tl>c  election  of 
tlic  mem^tti-a  vf  Parlicment. 

%)  TliiK  it  •  ipecioen  vf  the  dialect  of  the  people  ia  Ihe 
iiorlh  of  Eaglandi  where  they  pronounce  almost  aa 
broad  ■•  the  Scotch*  ab  lhet»  if  -we  compare  the  change 
of  urthographr  with  the  difference  of  prunnnciation, 
we  ahall  eaaily  he  ahle  to  underttaad  :  for  instance^ 
wound*  for  weuuda,  lati'd  for  lordyftMc  for  now,  vXc. 

5)  Tuiiod 


Moody.  Why,  we  came-  up  in  such  a  hurry, 
you  mun^)  think  that  our  tackle  was  not  so 
tight  as  it  should  be. 

Man.  Come,  tell  us  all. 

Lord  T.  Come,  let  us  sit  down. 

[They  take  Chair*. 

Man.  Pray  how  do  tley  travel  P 

Moody,  why,  Tthe  awld  coach,  measter; 
and  'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things  hand- 
some, to  be  sure,  she  would  have  a  couple  of 
cart-horses  clapped  to  tbe  four  old  geldings, 
that  neighbours  might  see  she  went  up  to 
London  m  her  coach  and  six;  and  so'  Giles 
Joulter,  tbe  ploughman,  rides  postillion. 

Man.  Very  well !  The  journey  sets  out  as 
it  should  do.  \Aside'\  VVhat,  do  they  bring 
air  the  children  with  tbera  too  P  * 

Moody.  Noa,  noa,  only  tbe  younk  squoire 
and  miss  Jenny.  The  other  toive^)  are  all 
out  at  board,  at  balf-a-crowo'  a  head  a  week, 
with  John  Growse,  at  Smokedungbill  farm. 

Man.  Good  again!  a  right Engush  academy 
for  younger  children! 

Moody.  Anon,  sir.  \J^ot  understanding  him. 

Lord  T.  And  when  do  you  ^expect  them 
here.  John? 

moody.  Nay,  nay,  for  that  matter,  madasn, 
they're  Tvery  good  bands;  Joan  loves  'em  as 
tho  f  they  were  all  her  own ;  for  she  was  wet 
nurse  to.  every  mother's  babe  o'um — Ay,  ay, 
they'll  ne'er  want  a  bellyful  there.  Why  we 
were  in  hopes  to  ha'  come  yesterday,  an  it 
had  no'  been  that  th'  awld  weazlebefly  horse 
tired:  and  then  we  were  so  cruelly  loaden 
that  the  two  fore  wheels  came  crash  down  at 
once  in  W^aggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we  lost 
four  hours  Yore  we  could  set  things  to  iHghts 
again. 

Mani  So  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with 
the  coach,  then? 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  there 
is — Why  my  lady's, geer  alone  were  as  much 
as  filled  four  portmantel  trunks,  beside  the 
great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph  >)  and  tbe 
monkey  sit  upbn  behind. 

Lord  T.\ 

Lady  G.   >  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Man.         J 

Lady  G.  W^ell,  Mr.  Moody,  and  pray  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach? 

Moody.  Why  there's  my  lady,  and  his 
worship,  and  the  younk  squoire,  and  miss 
Jenny,  and  the  fat  lapdog,  and  my  lady's  maid, 
Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook,  that's 
all — Only  Doll  puked  a  little  with  riding  back- 
ward ;  so  they  hoisted  her  into  the  coacb<-box, 
and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  I  see  them  1  1  see  them  go  by 
me.    Ha,  ha!  {^Leutghing. 

Moody.  Then  you  roun  think,  measter,  then* 
was  some  stowage  for  tbe  belly  as  Mrell  as  the 
back  too;  children  are  apt  to  be  famished  upon 
the  road;  so  we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum- 
cake,  and  baskets  of  tongues,  and  biscuits,  and 
cheese,  and  cold  boiled  beef-^And  then,  in  case 
of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry  brandy,  plague 
water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong  beer  %o  plenty  a^ 
made  th'  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy 
upon  them !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town,  I  sav. 

Man.  Ay,  and  well  out  on't  again,  John. 

Moody,  Odds  bud,  measter!    you're  a   wise 

i)  Muai.        j)  Fivi-.        .%)  Tbe  nanir  of  ■  dofi. 
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nan;  and  lor  tbat  matter,  to  ami — WlioaTn's  i) 

wboam,  I  say;  I  am  sure  we  ha*  got  but  little 

good  e*er  sin  we  turned  our  backs  on*t.  No- 
sing but  miscbief !  Some  devifs  trick  or  otber 
plagued  us  aw')  tbe  day  luag.  Crack  goes 
one  thing!  bawnce  ^es  another!  Woa!') 
says  Roger — Then  sowse!  we  are  alt  set  Ast 
in  a  slough.  VVhaw,  cnes  miss!  Scream  go 
the  maids!  and  bawl  just  as  thoY  tbey  were 
slack.  And  bo,  mercy  on  us!  this  was  the 
trade  from  morning  to  night.  'But  my  lady 
was  in  such  a  murrain  haste  to  be  here,  that 
set  out  she  woufd,  thoYI  told  her  it  was  Chil- 
dermas dav.  ^) 

Man.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John — 

Moodjr,  Ay,  measter!  I  ha*  seen  a  little  of 
them:  and  I  find  that  the  best — when  she*s 
BMnded,  ^ron*t  ha*  much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  T.  Well  said,  John— Ha,  ha! 

Man.  I  hope,  at  least,  you*  and  your  good 
woman  agree  slilU 

Mood/.  Ay,  ay,  much  of  a  muchness.  Bridget 
sticks  to  me;  though  as  for  her  goodness — 
why,  she  Tras  willing  to  come  to  London  too 
— Aut  hauld  a  bit!  Noa,  noa,  says  I,  there 
nay  be  mischief  enough  done  without  you. 

Man.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  like  a  man. 

Moodf.  Ah,  weast  heart!  were  me^ter  btit 
hawf  the  mon  that  I  am — Odds  wookerst  tho*f 
be*ll  speak  stautly  too  sometimes — But  then  he 
canno  hawld  it — no,  he  canno*  hawld  it. 

Lord  T.    ) 

LadfG.    >   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Man.  S 

Moodjr.  Odds  flesh!  but  I  mun  hie  me 
wboam  ;  the  coach  will  be  coming  erery  hour 
naw — but  measter  charged  me  to  find  your 
worship  out ;  for  he  has  hugey  business  with 
you,  and  will  certainly  wait  upon  you  by  thai 
time  he  can  p«t  on  a  dean  neckcloth. 

Man.  Ob,  John,  Fll  wait  upon  him. 

Moodjr.  VVhy  you  wonno*be  so  kind,  wull  ye  ? 

Man.  If  you  li  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 

Moodjr.  Just  i^the  street  next  to  where  your 
worship  dwells,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden-biJI 
—its  gold  all  OTcr,  where  they  sell  ribbons 
^  nappils,  and  other  sort  of  geer  for  gentle- 
women. 

Man.  A  milKner^s? 

Mo€>djr.  Ay,  ar,  one  Mr*.  Motherly.  Waunds, 
she  has  a  couple  of  clever  gtrls  there  stitching 
i^*  forerooni. 

^  Man.  Yes,  yes,  she^s  a  woman  of  good  bn- 
<iaess,  no  doobt  on't  —  Who  recommended 
that  house  to  you,  John? 

Moodjr.  The  greatest  good  fortune  In  the 
woHd^  sure ;  for  as  I  was  gaping  about  the 
streets,  who  should  look  out .  of  the  window 
there  but  tiie  fine  gentleman  that  was  always 
ri^Dg  by  our  coach  side  at  York  races — Count 
—Basset;  ay,  that's  he. 

Man.  Basset!  Oh,  I  remember;  I  know  him 
hy  sight. 

Moodjr.  Well,  to  be  sore,  as  civil  a  gentle- 
naa  to  see  to— 

Mail,  Am  any  aharp^  \n  tovf n.         )[Aside. 

Moodjr.  WeU,  measter — 

i)  Home         «)  All. 

^}  Woa  U  the  BngVuh  mniner  of  ipeakiog  to  lb*  korte* 
Id  mmk»  t1i«oi  stop,   •n«w«r4bl*  im  lh«  Gsraaa  ^— r. 
4)  A  Nortk  comtij  MpersUtion. 


.  Lord  T.  My  service  to  sir  Francis  and  my 
lady,  John. 

Xiorff  G.  And  mine  pray,  Mr.  Moody. 

Moodjr.  Ay,  your  hono$irs;  they II  be  proud 
on*t,  I  dare  say. 

Man.  I'll  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so, 
honest  John — 

Moody.  Dear  measter  Maoly!  the  goodness 
of  goodness  bless  and  preserve  you!       [Exit. 

Lord  l*. What  a  natural  creature  'tis! 

Ladj  G.  Well,  I  cant  but  think,  John,  in 
a  wet  afternoon,  in  tbe  country,  must  be  very 
good  company.  ' 

Lord  T.  Oh,  the  tramontane!  If  this  wprc 
known  at  half  the  ouadrille  tables  in  town, 
they  would  lay  down  their  cards  to  laugh  at  you! 

L€uif  G.  And  the  minute  they  took  them 
up  agam  they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers 
— But  to  let  you  see  that  I  think  good  com- 
pany may  sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them 
together,  what  think  you,  if  we  three  sat  so- 
berly down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre? 

man.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  madam. 

Ladjr  G.  No  matter,  I  shall  have  as  much 
advantage  of  my  lord  as  you  have  of-  me. 

Lord  T.  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  have  at  you 
then.    Here  !  get  the  ombre  table  and  cards. 

\ExiL 

Lady  G.  Come,  Mr.  Manly  —  I  know  you 
don*t  forgive  me  now, 

Man.  1  don't  know  whether  f  ought  to  for- 
give your  thinking  so,  madam.  Where  do 
you  imagine  I  could  pass  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lady  G.  Vm  sorry  my  lord  is  notbere  to  lake 
his  share  of  the  compfiment~But  he*ll  wonder 
what*s  become  of  us.  \ilxU. 

Man,  It  must  be  so — She  i^^%  I  love  her 
—yet  with  what  unoffending  decency  she 
avoids  an  explanation !   How  amiable  is  every 


^  _   -,.^  ,„  every 

hour  of  her  conduct!  W^hat  a  vile  opinion 
have  I  had  of  the  whole  sex  for  these  ten 
years  past,  which  this  sensible  creature  has 
recovered  in  less  than  one!  Such  a  compa- 
nion, sure,  might  compensate  all  the  irksome 
disappointment  that  folly  and  falsehood  ever 
gave  me ! 

Could  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives, 
What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gif\  of  wives ; 
Vain  rovers  then  might  envy  what  they  hate| 
And  only  fools  would  rtiock  the  married  stale. 

\JElxiU 

ACT  n.       . 

ScENB  L— Mrs.  Moth£E£y*s  House. 
Enter  Count  Basset  and  Mtrtilia. 

Count  ir.Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  child? 

Mjrr.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 
^  Count  B.   Pshaw!   hang  these   melancholy 
thoughts !     Suppose  I  should    help   thee   lo  a 
good  husband  r 

Mjrr.  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good 
enough,  that  will  take  me  off  o*your  hands. 

Count  B.  What  do  you  think  of  the  young 
country  squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that? 
commg  to  lodge  here? 

Mjrr.  How  should  1  know  what  to  think  of  him  ^ 

Courti  B.  Nay,  I  only  giv^  you  the  hint^ 
cbiJd ;  It  may  be  worth  your  while  at  least  to 
look  about  yofi. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mothsrlt,   in  haste. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir!  sir!  the  gentleman's  coach  is 
at  the  door;  they  are  all  come. 
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CownZ-ff.  What,  already? 

Mrs,  M*  They  are  just  getting  ouiKrWon^ 
you  s^ep  and  lead  in  my  lady  ?  Do  you  be  in 
the  "^ay,  niece;  1  must  run  and  receive  them. 

[EjcU, 

Count  B,  And  think  of  what  I  told  you.  [flri/. 

Mjr.  A  faithless  fellow!  I  am  sure  I  have 
been  true  to  him;  and,  for  that  only  reason, 
he  wants  to  be  rid  of  mc.  But  while  vomen 
are  weak,  men  will  he  rogues. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly,    showing  in  LxDif 
Wronghead,  led  by  Count  Basset. 

Mrs,  M,  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk 
int6  this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present, 
lill  your  servants  have  got   all  your  things  in. 

Lady  IV»  Well,  dear  sir,  this  is  so  inlmite^ 
ly  obliging — I  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  though, 
to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count  B.  No  trouble  in  toe  least,  madam : 
we  single  fellotvs  are  soon  moved;  besides, 
Mrs.  Nlotherly's  my  old  acquaintance,  ami  I 
could  not  be  her  hinderance. 

Mrs,  M,  The  count  is  so  well-bred,  madam, 
I  dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to 
accommodate  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Vy,  Oh,  dear  madam ! — A  good,  well- 
i>red  sort  of  a  woman.     {Apart  to  the  Count, 

Count  B,  Oh,  madam!  she  is  very  much 
amonff  people  of  quality  ;  she  is  seldom  without 
them  in  her  house. 

Lady  4V,  Are  there  a  good  many  people 
of  quality  in  this  street,  Mrs.  Motherly? 

Mrs,  Ja.  Now  your  ladyship  is  here,  madam, 
I  don*t  believe  there  is  a  house  without  them. 

Lady  fV,  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that;  for, 
really,  I  think  people  of  quality  should  always 
live  among  one  another. 

Count  B.  *Twas  what  one  would  choose, 
indeed,  madam. 

Lady  IV,  Bless  me !  but  where  are  the  chil- 
dren all  this  while? 

SirF,  \}Vithoui\  John  Moody!  stay  you 
by  the  coach^  and  see  all  our  things  out  — 
Come,  children^ 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wrokghead,  Squire 
Richard,  and  Miss  Jennt. 

Sir  F,  Well,  count,  I  mun  say  it,  this  was 
koynd*),  indeed.   , 

Count  B,  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid 
you  welcome  .to  Loudon. 

Sir  F.  Pshaw !  how  dost  do,  mon  ? — ^Waunds, 
IVn  glad  to  see  thee !  A  good  sort  of  a  house  this. 

Count B,  Is  not  that  master  Richard? 

Sir  F,  Ey,  ey,  that^s  young  hopeful — Why 
dost  not  baw,  Dick? 

Squire  B..  So  1  do,  feyther. 

Count  B,  Sir,  Fm  glad  tp  see  you — I  pro- 
test, Mrs.  Jane  b  gro>vTi  so,  I  should  not  have 
known  her. 

SirF,  Come  forward,  Jenny. 

Jenny,  Sure,  papa!  do  von  think  I  donH 
know  how  to  behave  rtiyselfr 

Count  B,  If  I  have  permission  to  approach 
her,  sir  Francis. 

Jenny,  Lord,  sir,  Fm  in  such  a  frightful 
pickle ! —  [^Salute. 

CountB.  Every  dress  thaOs  proper  must  be- 
come youy  madam.' — you  have  been  a  long 
journey. 

i)  Kind.  a 


Jenny^  I  hope  yea  will  see  me  in  a  better 
to-morrow,  sir. 

[Litdy  fV,  whispers  Mrs.M,  pointing  toMyr^ 

Mrs,  Mm  Only  a  niece  of  mrae,  madam,  that 
lives  with  me :  she  will  be  proud  to  give  your 
ladyship  any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lddy  Vr,  A  pretty  ^sort  of  a  young  woman 
— ^Jenny,  you  two  roust  be  acquainted. 

Jenny,  Oh,  mamma,  I  a^  never  strange  in 
a  strange  place.  \Salutes  MyrtiUa. 

Myr,'  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
madam — Madam,  your  Jadyship^s  welcome  to 
London. 

Jenny,  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously^ 
she  called  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  B,  Pray,  mother,  maynH  I  be  ac- 
quainted with  her  too? 

Lady  fV,  You,  you  dovm!  stay  till  you 
learn  a  little  more  breeding  first. 

Sir  F*  Odds  heart,  my  lady  Wronghcad  \ 
why  do  ymi  baulk  the  lad?'  how  should  he 
ever  learn  breeding,  if  he  does  not  put  himself 
forward  ? 

So  aire  B.  Why,  ay,  feyther,  does  mother 
thins  that  Fd  be  uncivil  to  her? 

Myr,  Master  has  so  much  good  humour^ 
madam,  he  would  soon  gain  upon  any  body. 

[He  kisses  MyrtiUa. 

Squire  /L  Lo'  you  there,  mother!  and  you 
would  but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well 
enough. 

Lady  VF,  Why,  how  now,  sirrah!  boys 
must  not  be  so  familiar. 

Squire  B,  Why,  an  1  know  nobody,  how 
the  murrain  mun  Tpass  my  time  here,  in  a 
strange  place  ?  Naw  you  and  I,  and  sister,  for- 
sooth, sometimes,  in  an  afternoon,  may  play 
at  one  and  thirty  bone-ace,  purely. 

Jenny,  Speak  for  yourself,  sir:  d*ye  thkik  I 
play  at  such  clownish  games? 

Squire  B,  Why,  apd  you  woant  y o'  ma'  let 
it  aloane;  then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have 
a  bawt  *)  at  all-foufs  *),  without  you. 

SirF,  Noa,  noa,  Dick,  that  won  t  do  neither; 
you  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here, 
child. 

Myr,  If  master  pleases,  IMl  show  it  him. 

Squire  A  What,  the  Humber!  Hoy-day! 
why,  does  our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  feyther? 

SirF.  Pooh!  you  silly  tony!  ombre  is  a 
^eam  at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people 
play  three  together  at. 

Squire  B.  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I 
say;  but  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained — 

Jenny,  Lord!  this  boy  is  enough  to  deaf 
people — and  one  has  really  been  stuffed  up  in 
a  coach  so  long  that — Pray,  madam-— could 
not  I  get  a  little  powder  ')  for  my  hair? 

-  Myr,  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me, 
madam.  [Ejceunt  Myrtilla  and  Jenny* 

Squire  B,\\haLi,  has  sister  taken  her  away 
naw !  mess,  FU  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 
them.  ,      [JExiV. 

Lady  iV,  W"ell,  count,  I  hope  you  wont  so 
far  change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come 
and  be  at  home  hece  sometimes. 

Sir  F,  Ay f  ay,  pr'ytliee,  come  and  ^take  a 
bit  of  mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan  '^),  when 
thou'st  nought  to  do. 

i)  Boni.        <)  A  very  gMteel  game  of  c«r4s» 

5)  What  would  the  l«dic»  of  the  preaeni  d»y  l>»ii»k  ofrtia 

uteof  powdcf,  trhich  lercli  All  <liiUnction»«f  j«t  blacky 

•nbnrn,  etc.?         4}  "Sovr  aad  ihim. 
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Count  B.  Well,  sir  Frtnds,  yon  shall  find 
in  maJbe  buC  Teiy  little  ceremony. 

SirF.  VVhVf  aj  no^»  «*»*'»  hearty! 

Mrs,  M,  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  re- 
fredi  yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your 
£itigue? 

Ladjr  fV,  If  you  please,  Mrs*  Motherly;  but 
I  beliete  we  bad  best -have  it  above  stairs. 
[Exit Mrs.  MoOierix']  WonH  you  walk  up  sir  ? 

SirF.  Moody! 

Cmmt  B.  Shan*t  we  stay  for  sir  Francis, 
nadam? 

Lady  VF.  Lard,  donH  mind  biro!  he  will 
€ame  if  he  likes  it 

iSirF.  Ay,  ay,  ne'er  heed  me^I  have  things 
to  look  after. 
\Ex€untLady  Wronghead  and  C(mntBas9et, 

Enter  Joeti  Moodt. 

Ifooil;^.  Did  you»  worship  want- mob?  ^) 
SirF.  Ajf  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all  our 

IIbdcs  in? 
Mood/.   Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes  and  the 

nook  tliat*s    left  othe  goose  poy')~But,.a 

ftleon  him,  the  monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip, 
nk — ^I  suppose  he's  ffooo  to  see  bis  rela- 
tioBs;  lor  here  looks  to  be  a  power  of  ura  in 
tUs  tawn — but  heavy  Ralph  has  skawei^d  ') 
after  him. 

Sir  F.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  deyill  no 
matter  and  the  hawnds  bad  had  him  a  month 
agof. — But  I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  were 
got  safe  to  the  inn!  This  is  a  sharp  tawn,  we 
■mn  look  about  us  here,  John;  therefore  I 
would  have  yon  go  along  with  Roger,  and 
see  that  nobody  runs  away  with  them  before 
tiber  get  to  the  stable. 

moody,  Alas  a  day,  sir,  I  belieTe  our  auld 
tattle  won't  yeasty  ^)  be  run  away  with  to 
night — but  iiowsomdever,  we'st  ta*  ^)  the  best 
care  we  can  of  um,  poor  sawls. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  make  haste  then— 

Moody  goes  out  and  returns. 

Moody.  Odds  flesh!  here's  master  Monly 
eome  to  wait  upo*  your  worship ! 

SirF.  Wheere  is  be? 

Moody,  Just  coming  in  at  threshold. 

Sir  Fk^  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  Moody. 

Enter  MAWtr. 

Cousin  Manly!   sir,  I  am  your  very  humble 
wrvinL  * 

Man.  I  heard  you  were  come,  sir  Francis 


Sir  F.  Odds  heart!  thb  was  so  kindly  done 
tf  TOO,  naw! 

Man.  I  -wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin! 
^t  I  confess,  I  should  have  been  better  plea- 
w  to  have  seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  F.  How  soa,  sir? 

Man.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake ;  rm<  not 
^••oemed. 

4Kh  F.  L(n>k  you,  cousin ;  tho'f  I  know  you 
vUb  me  well,  yet  I  don't  question  I  shall  give 


^QU,  that  yon  will  say.  sir,  this  is  the  wisest 
IMoey  that  ever  I  made  in  my  life, 

Man*  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin;  for  I 
Weveybtt  inriU  find  it  the  most  expensive  one — 

if  1f^         0%  Ooose  pie*        3)  Scowcred,  mn. 
4)  iMtt  5)  Take. 


your  election  did  not  cost  yon  a  trifle,  I  Suppose. 

SirFc  Why,  ay!  it's  true!  That-^-tbat  did 
lick  in  a  little;  but  if  a  man's  wise  (andlhanH 
fawnd  yet  that  Tm  a  fool),  there  are  ways, 
cousin,  to  lick  one's  self  whole  again. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret — 

•Sir  F*,  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin — you'll 
find  that  I  know  something. 

Man,  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  it  too. 

Sir  F,  In  short  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a 
comer,  that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's 
what  at  Westminster — that's  one  thing. 

Man.  Very* well!  but  what  good  is  that  to 
do  you  ? 

Sir  Fi  W^hy  not  aae,  as  much  as  it  does 
other  folks? 

*  Man.  Other  people,  I  doubt,   have  the  ad- 
vantage of  different  qualifications. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay!  there's  it  naw!  youllsay 
that  I  have  lived  all  my  days  i'the  country — 
what  then? — I'm  o'the  quorum^I  have  been 
at  sessions,  and  I  have  made  speeches' there ! 
ay,  and  at  vestry  too — and,  ma^^ap,  they  may. 
find  here^that  I  have  brought  my  tongue  up 
to  town  with  mel  l^jt  take  nie  naw? 

Man,  If  I  take  your  case  right,  cousin,  I 
am  afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for 
your  eloquence  here,  vvill  be,  to  show  whether 
you  have  any  riffbt  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  F,  How  o^yc  mean? 

Man.  That  sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged, 
a  petition  against  you. 

Sir  K  Petition !  why,  ay!  there  let  it  lie— 
we'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant 
you! — Why  you  forget,  cousin,  sir  John's  o' 
the  wrung  side  ^),  mon! 

Man.  I  doubt,  sir, Francis,  thai  will  do  yon 
but  little  service;  ibr,  in  cases  very  notorious, 
which  I  take  yours  to  be,  there  is  such  a 
ihin^  as  a  sbort  day,. and  dispatching  them  im- 
mediately. 

SirF,  Widk  all  my  heart!  the  sooner  I 
send  him  home  again  the  better. 

Man^  And  this  is  the  schemp  you  have  laid 
down  to  repair  your  fortune? 

Sir  F.  In  one  word '  cousin^  I  think  it  my 
duty.  The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  consi- 
derable family  ever  since  England  was  England: 
and  since '  the  world  knows  I  have  talents 
wherewithal,  they  shan't  say  it's  my  fault,  if 
i  don't  make  as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  ever 
were  at  the  head  on't 

'  Man.  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it, 
will  come  up  to  any  thing  your  ancestors^ have 
done  these  live  hundred  years. 

SirF.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it:  may- 
hap I  hav'nH  told  you  all,  neither — 

Man,  You  astonish  me!  what,  and  is  it  full 
as  practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me? 

iir  F.  Ay,  tho'f  1  say  it— evf  ry  whit,  cou- 
sin. Youll  find  that  1  have  more  irons  i'the 
fire  than  one ;  I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand ! 

Man.  Very  well* 

Sir  F,  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend 


JOB  such   weighty  •  reasons   for   what  I  have  at  court  as  well  as  fnyself,  and  her  dowghter 


Jenny  is  naw  pretty  well  grown  Up — 

Mank  And  what,  in  the  oeviPs  name,  would 
he  do  with  the  dowdy?  [Aside. 

j)  Not  to  be  of  the  king**  T'^tJ  *"  the  )ioas««'*-SbaIl  w« 
Beriffr  hare  •  nrarral  partj,  patriotkal  enough,  to  lid* 
with  neither  king  nor  oppoiilioa? 
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Sit  F,  ^vwy  if  I  doan*t  lay  in  for  a  bus- 
band  for  ber^  majbap,  i^bis  tawn,  sbe  may 
be  looktbg  out  for  berself — 

Man,  Not  unlikely. 

Sir  h\  Tberefore  I  bave  somp  tbougbu  of 
getting  ber  to  be  maid  of  bonour. 

Man,  Ob,  be  baa  taken  my  breatb  away! 
but  I  must  bear  bim  out.  [Aside\  Pray,  sir 
Francis,  do  you  tbink'  ber  education  bas  yet 
qualiiied  ber  for  a  court 

Sir  F,  VVby,  tbe  girl  is  a  little  too  met- 
tlesome, it*s  true;  but  sbe  bas  tongue  enongb > 
sbc  woanU  be  dasbM !  -Tben  sbe  sball  learn  to 
dance  fortbvritb,  and  tbat  Vilf  soon  teacb  ber 
how  to  stond  still,  you  know. 

Man.  Very  well,  bul  wben  sbe  is  tbus  ac- 
complisbpd,  you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  F,  \Vhy  I  bope  one  bas  a  good  cbanee 
for  tbat  every  |lay,  cousin ;  for  if  I  take  it 
ri^ht,  tbat^s  a  post  tbat  folks'  are  not  more 
willing  to  get  into  tban  tbey  are  to  get  out 
of — It^s  like  an  orange^tree  upon  tbat  accawnt 
— it  will  bear  blossoms,  and  fruit  tbat*s  ready 
to  drop,  at  the  same  time. 

Man,  Well,  sir,  you  best-  know  bow  to 
make  ffood  your  pretensions.  But  pray  where 
is  my  lady  and  my  young  cousin  r  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  too. 

Sir  F*  Sbe  is  but.  just  taking  a  dish  of 
tea  witb  tbe  count  and  my  landlady-^FIl  call 
ber  dawn. 

JTo/i.  NO|  no;  if  sbe*s  engaged,  I  sbail  call 
again. 

Sir  F.  Odds  heart!  but  you  mun  see  ber 
naw^, cousin:  wbat!  tbe  best  friend  I  baye  in 
tbe  world! — Here,  sweetbeart!  [To  a  Servant 
without]  pr^ytbee  desire  tbe  lady  and  tbe  gen- 
tleman to  come  down  a  bit ;  tell  ber  bere*s  cou- 
sin Manly  come  to  wait  upon  ber. 

Man.  Pray^  sir,  who  maj  tbe  ffentleraan  be? 

SirF,  You  mun  know  bim  to  be  sure;  wby, 
iO^  count  Basset 

Man,  Oh,  is  it  be! — Your  family  will  be  in- 
infinitcly  happy  in  bis  acquaintance. 

SirF,  Trotb,  I  tbink  so  too:  he^B  tbe  citilest 
man  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life — Wby,  bere 
be  would  go  out  of  bis  own  lodgings,  at  an 
bourns  warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family. 
Wasn't  tbat  Jdnd  naw? 

Man,  Extremely  civil — Tbe  family  is  in  ad- 
mirable bands  already  [jiside, 

SirF,  Then  my  lady  likes  b>ni  bugely— all 
tbe  time  of  York  races  sbe  would  never  be 
without  bim. 

Man,  Tbat  was  bappy  indeed !  and  a  pru- 
dent man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care 
tbat  bis  wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

SirF,  Wby,  ay!  that's  it!  and  1  tbint there 
could  not  be  such  another! 

Man.  Why  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  tbink  not. 

SirF,  Only  naw  and  tan,  ne — he  stonds  a 
little  too  much  upon  ceremony;  that's  bis  fault 

Man,  Ob)  never  fear!  bell  meod  tbat  every 
day — Mercy  on  us !  what  a  bead  be  bas !  [jAsidc. 

Sir  F.  So  here  tbey  coroe. 

Enter  Lady  WRONGHKAoa/iJCouRTBAasET. 

Ladf  VF",  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  ia6nitely 
obliging;  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Idtm.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam ; 
I  am  gl^d  to  see  your  ladyship  look  so  weU 
after  your  journey. 


I^adx  W,  Why  really  coding  to  London 
is  apt  to  put  a  little  more  life  into  one's  looks. 

Man,  Yet  tbe  way  of  living  bere  is  very 
apt  to  deaden  tbe  complexion  —  and  give  roe 
leave  to  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  are 
come  to  the  worst  place  in  tbe  world  for  a 
good  woman  to  grow  better  in. 

Ladj  W,  Lordf  cousin,  bow  sbould  people 
ever  make  any  figure  in  life,  tbat  are  always 
moped  up  in  tbe  country? 

Count  B.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the 
thing  in  a  quite  right  light,  madam.  Mr.  Man* 
ly,  your  bumble  servant — a  bem. 

Man.  Familiar  puppy!  \Aside\  Sir,  your 
most  obedient«-I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal, 
to  cover  my  suspicion  of  him.  [Aside* 

Count  B*  Was  you  at  Wbite's^)  tbismom* 
in^  sirr 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  I  just  called  in. 

Count  B»  Pray — ^wbat-^was  tbere  any  tbing 
done  tbere? 

Man.  Much  .is  usual,  sir;  the  same  daily 
carcasses,  and  tbe -same  crows  about  them. 

Count  B.  Tbe  Derooivre  baronet  bad  a  bloo^ 
dy  tumble  yesterday. 

Mctn,  I  bope,  sir,  you  bad  your  share  of  bink 

Count  B.  NcL  faith;  I  came  in  wben  it  was 
all  over — I  tbink  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets 
with  bim,  took  up  a  cool  bundred,  and  so 
went  to  the  King's  arms. 

I^dj  W*  W^bat  a  genteel  easy  manner  he 

bas!  [-Mi^'i 

Man,  A  yery  hopeful  acquaintance  I  haver' 
made  bere.  [Asida 

Enter  S^^uiRC  Richard,  with  a  wet  brotm 
Paper   on  his  Face, 

SirF,  How  naw,  Dick;  wbat*s  the  matter; 
vritb  thy  forehead,  lad?  | 

Squire  IL  I  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon't 

Ladjr  ff%  And  bow  did  you  come  by  it,  yon 
heedless  creature? 

Squire  B,  Wby,  I  was  but  running  after 
sister,  and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little 
room  just  saw:  and  so  with  tbat  tbey  slapped 
tbe  door 'full  in  my  face,  and  gate  me  such 
a  whurr  here — I  thought  they  had  beaten  my 
brains  out;  so  I  got  a  dab  of  whet  brown 
paper  here  to  sVrage  it  awhile. 

l^ad^  ¥f^.  They  served  you  right  enough; 
will  you  never Jiave  done  with  your  horse  play  ^ 

SirF,  Pooh,  never 4ieed  it,  lad;  it  will  oe 
well  by  to-morrow — tbe  boy  has  a  stronff  head. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  his  skull  seems  to  ne  of  a 
comfortable  thickness!  [Aside, 

Sir  F.  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  manly — 
Sir,  this  is  your  go'dson. 

Squire  A  Honoured,  godfeyther!  I  crave 
leave  to  ask  your  blessing. 

Man.  TLou  hast  it,  child— and  if  it  will  do 
thee  any  gooJ,  may  it  be  to  make  thee,  at 
least,  as  wise  a  man  as  thy  father! 

Enter  Miss  Jinnt  and  M&s.  Motbkrlt. 

Lady  FT.  Oh,  here's  my  daughter  too !  Miss 
Jenny,  don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child? 

Man,  And  as  for  thee,  my  pretty  dear— 
[Salutes  hen\ — may'st  thou  ne,  at  least,  as 
good  a  woman  as  thy  mother! 

Jewmy,  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handaome,  sir. 

Man,  Hah,  miss  P^rt!  now  tliat's  a  thought 

i)  A  famon*  HM  i«  8t.  Jamei's  fttr*ct. 
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that  fleemf  to  have  been  batched  in  the  ffirl 
on  this  side  Hi^gate!  [Astde, 

Sir  F.  Her  tongue  Is  a  litde  nimble,  sin 

Ladjr  PV,  Tbat*f  onl?  Atim  her  country  edu- 
cation, sir  Franeis.  You  know  she  ha«  been 
kept  too  long  there;  %o  I  brought  her  to  Lon- 
don, fir,  to  learn  a  little  more  reserre  and 
modesty. 

Man,  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  lor 
it! — erery  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her 
something  of  it.  Therc^s  the  good  gentlewo- 
man in  the  house  looks  like  a  knowing  per* 
ton ;  eren  she,  perhaps,  will  be  so  good  as  to 
skew  her  a  Utile  London  bebavioor. 

Mn.  M.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won*t  stand  long  in 
need  of  my  instructioo ! 

Man,  Ijbat,  I  dare  say — What  thon  canst 
teach  heiv  the  will  soon  be  mistress  of.  [Aside, 

Mrs,  M,  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always 
be  at  her  service. 

Ladr  VF,  Very  obliging,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly! 

Sir  K  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly!— I  think 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  herb. 

Man,  Oh,  yes !  ana  very  friendly  company. 

Count  B, '  Unmph !  Tgad,  I  don't  like  his 
looks— he  ffeems  a  litde  smoky  ^)-^  I  beliere  I 
bad  as  good  brush')  off — If  I  stay,  I  don*t 
know  but  be  may  ask  me  some  odd  questions. 

\Aside, 

Man,  Well,  sir,  I  believe  you  and  I  do  but 
Under  the  family. 

Count  B,  It's  very  true,  sir — I  was  just 
thinking  of  going — Ije  don't  care  to  leave  me, 
I  see;  but  irs  no  matter,  we  have  tim^e  enough 
-^[Aside\  And  so,  ladies,  without  ceremony, 
your  humnlc  servant. 

[Exit,  and  drops  a  Letter, 

Lady  ffZ  Ha!  what  paper's  this?  Some 
billet-doux,  m  lay  my  life,  but  this  is  no  place 
to  examine  It  [Puis  it  in  her  Pocket, 

Sir  F,  Why  in  such  baste,  cousin? 

Mem,  Oh»  my  lady  mast  have  a  great  many 
afibirs  upon  her  hands  after  such  a  ioumey!^ 

Lady  fV*  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have 
much  less  erery  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town, 
of  one  sort  or  other. 

Mmi,  Wby,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  em- 
ploymeat  here,  madam. 

ienny,  A  ad  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to 
be  idle,  sir. 

Man,  Nor  yoo  neither,  I  dare  swear,  my 
young  mistress? 

Jenny,  I  iiope  not,  sir. 

Man:  Ha,  miss  Mettle !  —  Where 
({oJnjj,  sir? 

Sir  F,  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

Man,  Oh,  sir  Francis,  I '  love  to  come  and 
go  without  ceremony ! 

Sir  F,  Nay,  sir,  I  must  do  as  you  will 
ka?e  fne~your  bumble  servant  [K,xU Manly, 

Jenny,  rbis  cousin  Manly,  papa,  seems  to 
be  hut  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour — 1 
<loQ^  like  htm  half  so  well  as*  the  count. 

Sir  F,  Pooh  I  that's  another  thing,  child— 
Cottsin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed !  but,  however, 
JMi  nrnst  always  be  cfvil  to  him,  lor  he  has  a 
<U  of  money;  ^nd  nobody  know  who  he 
way  give 'it  to. 

0  To  t«  tmoW.  it  slidg  {or.  In  %te  l}irou|Ji  •  peraoo,  to 

M4tff*lan<l  liu  charaour. 
»)  Stan|t  for.  t«  p. 


are  you 


awiiT. 


Lady  VF,  Pshaw !  a  (ig  for  his  money !  you 
have  so  many  projects  0f  iatc,  about,  money, 
since  you  are  a  parliament'  man !  What,  we 
must  make  ourselves  slaves  to  his  impertinent 
humours,  eiebt  or  ten  Years,  perhaps,  in  hope<^ 
to  be  his  heirs!  and  tneil  be  will  be  just  old 
enough  to  marry  bis  maid. 

Mrs,  M,  NaV,  for  thai  ma^er,  mad»m,  the 
town  says  he  is  going^  tp  be  lAarriod  already. 

Sir  h.  Who!  cousin  ManW? 

Lady  fV,  To  whom,  pray? 

'Mrs,  M,  Why,  is  it  possible  your  ladyshio 
should  know  nothingof  itr — to  my  lord  Townly  s 
sister,  lady  Grace. 

Lady  PF,  Lady  Grace! 

Mrs,  M,  Dear  madam,  it  hM  been  in  ^he 
newspapers. 

Lady  IV,  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 

$ir  F,  Naw  1  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it 
mayn't  be  true. 

tiady  W,  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone:  at  least, 
it  may  be  worth  one's  wb^  to  throw  a  rub 
in  his  way.  [Aside 

Squire  R,  Pray,  feylher,  haw  lung  will  it 
be  to  supper? 

Sir  F,  Odso,  that's  true !  step  to  the  cook, 
lad,  and  adc  what  she  can  get  us. 

Mrs,  M.  If  ygu  please,  sir,  I'll  order  one  of 
my  maids  to  show  her  where  she  may  have 
anything  you  have  a  mind  to.  [ExiL 

Sir  K  Thank  vo«  kindly,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Squire  R,  Odds  flesh !  what,  is  not  it  i'the 
hawse  yet? — I  shall  be  famished — but  bawld  ! 
ril  go  and  alk  Doll  an'  there's  none  o'lhe 
goose  poy  left. 

Sir  F.  Do  so— -and  dost  hear,  DJch^— see 
if  there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'the  strong  beer,  that 
came  i'tb'  coach  with  us — if  there  be,  clap  a 
toast  in  it,  and  bring  it  up. 

Squire  R,  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawn'a  I,  ft^yther? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  clrink 
it  for  breakfast — Go  thy  ways. 

[£xti  Squire  Rithard. 

Ladr  W,  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of 
bis  beily. 

Sir  F,  W^hy,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him 
to  be  a  little  hungry,  after  his  journey. 

Lady  W,  Nay,  e'en  breed  him  your  own 
way — lie  has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  the 
coach,  all  this  day,  I  am  sure — 'I  wish  my 
poor  girl'  could  eat  a  quarter  as  much. 

Jenny,  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  could  eat  a  great 
deal  more,  mamma !  but  then,  mayhap,  I  should 
grow  coarse,  like  him,  and  ,spod  my  shape. 

Enter  Squirb  Richard,  with  afuU  Tankard, 

Squire  R,  Here  feythcr^  1  ha'  browght  it — 
it's   well   I  went  as   I  dici;  lor  our  Doll  had 

I'ust  baked  a  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  if 
lerself. 
Sir  F.  Why,  th^,  here*)  to  thee,  Dick ! 

[Drinks, 
Squire  R.  Thonk  you,  feyther. 
Ladjr  VF,  Lord,  sir  Francis,  1  wonder  you 
can  encourage  the   boy  to  swill   so  much  of 
that  lubberly  liquor!  irs  enough  tt>  make  him 
quite  stupid! 

Squire  R.  Wby,  it  never  biirts  me,  mother; 

and  1  sleep  like  a  hawiid  after  it.       [Drinks. 

Sir  F.  I  am  sure  I  ha'    drunk  tf  these  thirtv 
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Tears ;  and,  hj  yotr  leave,  madam ,  I  donH 
know  that  I  want •  wit,  ha,  ha! 

Jtnny,  But  you  might  have  had  a  great 
deal  more,  papa,  if  you  would  have  been  go- 
verned by  my  mother. 

SirF,  Daughter,  he  that  is  gorefned  by  his 
wife  has  no  wit  ^t  all, 

Jenny.  Then -1^  hope  I  shall  many  a  fool, 
sir;  for  I  love  Ao  govern,  deaHy. 

Sir  F,  You  a^e  too  perl,  child ;  it  'donH  do 
well  in  a  young  woman. 

Lady  Vr,  Pi^yt  sir  Francis,  donH  snub  her ; 
she  has  a  line  growihg  spirit,  and  if  you  check 
her  so,  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her  bro- 
ther there. 

SauireR,  ^A/ler  a  long  draught]  Indeed, 
mother,  I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny*  You!  you  think  Fm  too  forward! 
sure,  brother  mud!  your  head^  too  heavy  to 
think  of  any  thing  hut  your  belly. 

Lady  ff\  Well  said,  miss!  he's  none  of 
your  master,  though  he  is  your  elder  brother. 

SifuireR,  No',  nor  she  snawn*t  be  ray  mis> 
tress,  while  she*s  younger  sister. 

Sir  F,  Well  said,  Dick !  <how  them  that 
stawt  liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  ladt 

Squire R,  So  I  will!  and  1*11  drink  agen, 
for  aU  her,  ,  [Drinks, 

Enter  J onv  MoopT* 

SirF,  So,  John,  how  are  the  horses? 

Moody,  Troth,  sir,  I  ha*  noa  good  opinion 
o*lhis  tawn;  it*s  made  up  o*mischief,  1  think.' 

SirF.  What's  the  matter  naw  ? 

Moody,  Why,  Til  tell  your  worship — before 

we  were  gotten   to  the   street  end,  with  the 

coach,  here,  a  great  luggerheaded'  cart,   with 

wheels   as  thick   as   a  brick  wall,  laid  hawld 

'  on*l,  and  has  poo*d  it  aw  to  bits — crack  went 


wecl  in  the  country  age^n} 

JfinnVp  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us 
all  in  the  country  again,  Mr.  Lpbber?  1  hope 
we  shall  not  go  into  the  country  again  these 
&even  years,  mamma;  let  twenty  coaches  be 
pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  F,  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny! — Was 
Uoger  in  no  fault  in  all  this? 

Moody,  Noa,  sir,  nor  I  noither.  /'Are  not 


thing  on  very  pvrpose!  and  so  the  folks  said 
that  stood  by.— "Very  well,**  says  Roger,  **yow 
shall  see  what  our  meyster  will  say  to  ye!** 
— Your  meyster/  says  he ;  "  yoiir  meyster  may 
kiss  my — ^^;  aod  so  he  clapped  his  hand  just 
there,  and  like  your  worship.  Flesh!  I  thought 
they  had  better  breeding  in  this  tovm. 

Sir  Ft  |11  teach  this  rascal  some,  1*11  war- 
ran!  him!  Odsbud,  if  1  take  him  in  hand,  1*11 
play  the  devil  with  him! 

Squire  R  Ay  do,  feyther^  have,  him  before 
tVe  parliaraexit 

Sir  F*  Odsbud,  and*  so  I  will ! — I  will  make 
him  know  who  I  am — Where  does  he  live? 

Moody.  I  believe,  in  London,  sir. 

SirF.  What*c  the  rascaPs  name? 

Mooa^ '  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dickf 

^Squire  *:.  What!  my  name? 


Sir  F.  Where  did  he  gd  ? 

Moody,  Sir,  he  went  home. 

SirF.  W^here's  that? 

Mood^,  By  my  troth,  sir,  1  doan*t  know!  I 
heard  him  say  he  would  cross  the  same  street 
again  to-morrow ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  to 
stand  in  his  way,  be  would  pooll  us  over  and 
over  again. 

Sir  F,  Will  he  so?  Odftooks,  get  me  a 
constable ! 

Lady  IV.  Pooh,  get  you  a  good  supper ! — 
Come^  sir  Francis, « don*t  put  yourself^  in  a 
heat,  for  what  can't  be  helped.  Accidents  wMl 
happen  to  people  that  travel  abroad  to  see  the 
world — For  my  part,  1  think  it*s  a  mercy  it 
was  not  overturned  before  we  were  ail  out  on*t 

Sir  F.  VVby,  vf^  that's  true  again,  ray  dear. 

Lady  fV.  Therefore,  see  to-morrow  if  we 
can^buy  one  at  second  hand,  for  present  use; 
so  bespeak  a  new  one,  and  then  alfs  easy. 

Moody,  Why,  troth,  sir,  1  don't  think  this 
could  have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 

SirF.  D*yi!  think  so,  John? 

Moody.  \Vhy,  you  ha'  had  it»  erev  since 
your  worship  were  high  sheriff. 

SirF.  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll 
has  got  us  for  supper — and  coraei  and  get  off 
my  boots.  \Ex€un$. 

ACT  UL 

Scene  L— Lo&d  Townly*s  Hou^e. 

Enter  Lord  Townit  and  WiixuMSt 

Lord  T.  Who*s  there? 

fVil.My  lord! 

Itord  T»  Bid  them  get  dinner  — 

ISxit  fnUiamSf 

Enter  Ladt  Grac^, 

Lady  Grace,  your  servant! 

I^ady  G.  What,  is  the  house  up  already? 
—My  lady  is  not  dressed  yet 

Lord  T.  ^o  ^natter— it's  fiTC  o'clock— she 
may  break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter 
my  hours.  * 

Lady  G.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now, 
for  she  dines  abroad. 

Lord  T.  That,  1  suppose,  is  only  an  excuse 
for  her  not  being  reany  yet*' 

Lady  G.  No,  upon  my  word,  she  is  en- 
gaged in  company. 

Lord  T.  But,  pr'ythee,  sister,  what  humour 
is  she  in  to-day  r 

Lady  G.  Oii,  in  tip;-top  spirits,  I  can  assure 
you! — she  won  a  good  deal  last  night 

Lord  T.  I  know  no  difference  between  her 
winning  or  losing,  while  she  continues  her 
course  of  life.  * 

Lady  G.  However  she  is  better  in  goo^ 
humour  than  bad. 

Lord  T.  Miich  alike:  -^hen  she  is  in  good 
humour,  other  people  only  ^e  the  better  ibr 
it — when  in  a  ver}'  ill  humour,  then  indeed  1 
seldom  fail  to  bare  a  share  of  her. 

Lady  G.  W^ell,  yre  won't  Ulk  of  that  IK)W 
— Does  any  body  dine  here? 

Lord  I\  Manly  promised  me— By  the  way, 
madam,  what  do  you  think  of  biis  last  con- 
versation ? 

Lady  G.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it 

Lord  T.  How  so? 

Lady  G.  Why  —  I  have  received  «  letter 
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Utts  mornio^,  that  tkowt  kira  a  Tcry  dj0erent 
man  from  what  I  thought  him. 

Lord  T.  A  letter!  from  whom? 

Ladj^  G.  That  I  don*t  kliow ;  hut  there  it  is. 

[Gifies  a  Letter^ 

Lord  T.  Praj  let's  see—  \Rtads. 

Tke  enclosed,  madam,  fell  accidenialljr 
inio  my  hands:  if  it  no  vaay  concerns  yoUf 
you  ^ill  only  have  the  trouble  of  r^etMding 
this,  from  your  sincere  friend,  and  humble 
servant  unknofvn,  etc. 

Lady  G.  And  this  >was  the  enclosed. 

[Gives  another. 

Lord  T.  [Readsl 

To  Charles  Manlj  esq. 

Your  manfwr  of  living  ivith  me  of  late, 
convinces  me  that  I  now  group  as  painful 
to  you  as  to  myself;  hut,  however,  though 
you  can  love  me  i^o  longer,  I  fwpe  you 
mil  not  let  me  live  worse  than  I  did  before 
I  left  an  honest  income  foY  the  vain  hopes 
of  being  ever  yours,  My&tilla  Dupe. 

P,  S.  ^Tis  above  four  months  since  I  re- 
ceived a  shilling  from  you. 

Lady  G.  What  think  yovL  nowf 

Lord  F,  I  am  considering  — 

Lady  Q.  You  see  it*s  directed  to  him? 

Lord  F.  That's  true;  hut  the  postscript 
•eems  to  be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  i^  not 
capable  of  desemng. 

Lady  G.  But  who  could  haye  concern 
enough  to  send  it  to  roe? 

Lord  T»  I  haTC  ohserred  that  these  sort  of 
letters  iirooi  unknown  fHends,  generally  come 
from  secret  enemies. 

Lady  G.  What  would  youhaTe  me  do  in  it  ? 

Lord  T.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do- 
fairly  sho^nr  it  him,  and  say  I  adrised  you  to  it 

Lady  G,  W^ili  not  that  haye  a  very  odd 
look  from  me?  .  i 

Lord  T.  Not  at  all,  if  you  use  my  namejn 
it;  if  he  is  innocent,  his,  impatience  to  appear 
so  will  discoTer  his  regard  to  you;  if  1^  is 
cuilty,  it  will  he  the  hest  way  of  prcTcnting 
ais  addresses. 

tjudy  G.  But  what  pretence  ha^e  1  to  put 
bim  out  of  countenance  ? 

Lord  T.  I  can't  think  there's  any  fear  of  that. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  is  it  you  do  think  then? 

Lord  T.  Why  certainly  toat  it's  much  more 
probable  this  letter  may  he  all  an  artifice, 
tban  that  he  is  in  the  least  concerned  In  it 

Enter  W^illxams. 

fTil  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord.  {Exit. 

fjorH  T.  Do  you  receive  him,  while  I  step 

a  minute  to  my  lady.  \ExiL 

Enter  Manly. 

MiUf,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  —  they 
laid  me  my  lord  was  here. 

£a4r  G.  fie  will  l^e  here  presently;  hfi  is 
kntjust  ffone  in  to  my  sister«> 

Man.  So  then  my  lady  dipes  with  us? 

Lady  G,  No,  she  i^  engaged. 

ifoa.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam  ? 

Lady  Gi  Not  till  aAer  dinner. 

Man.  And -pray  how  may  she  have  dispo- 
sed of  the  fest  of  the  day  ? 

Lady  G.  Much  as  usual^  she  has  visits  till 

^m  eight ;  aAer  that,  tiH  court  time ,   she  is 

1    to  be  at  quadrille,  at  Mrs.    Idle's;   aAer  the 

<iraitiBg-room,  she  takes  a  short  supper  with 


jay  lady  Moonlight;  and  from  thence  they  go 
together  to  my  lord  Noble^s  assembly, 

Man.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her, 
madam?  "  ' 

Lady  G.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits, 

Man.  But  how  can  you  forbear  aU  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Lfodr  (r.  There's  no  great  merit  in  forbear* 
ing,  what  one  is  not  charmed  with, 

Man.  And  yet  I  have  found  that  very  diffi- 
cult in  my  time. 

Leuiy  G.  How  do  you  mean? 

M€^.  W^hy  I  h^e  passed  a  ^at  deal  of 
my  life  in  the  hurry  of  the  ladies,  though  1 
was  generally  better  pleased  when  I  was  at 
quiet  without  them. 

Lady  G.  What  induced  jou  then  to  be 
with  them? 

Man.  Idleness  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  G.  No  mistresses  in  the  case? 

Mun.  To  speak  honestly — yes — Being  oAen 
in  t^c  toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the 
baubles. 

Lady  G.  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  some- 
times you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  them  twice 
as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

Man,  Madam  { 

Lady  G.  I'll  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  1\fanly 
~I  don't  know  a  man  in  the  world,  that  in 
appearance  mi^bt  better  pretend  to  a  woman 
of  the  first  ment  than  yourself;  and  yet  \  have 
a  reason  in  my  hand  here  to  think  you  have 
your  failings. 

Man.  I  nave  infinite,  madam ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not 
among  the  number. — Pray  what  is  in  ygur 
hand,  madam? 

Lady  G.  Nay,  sir,  I  ^ave  no  title  tp  it,  fqr 
the  direction  is  to  you.     {Gives  him  a  Letter. 

Man.  To  me!  I  don't  remember  the  hand. 

{Reads  to  himself 

Lady  G.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one 
thing,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Manly,  that  I  should 
never  have  shown  you  this  hut  that  my  bro- 
ther enjoined  me  to  it. 

Man.  1  take  that  to  proceed  from  ndy  lord's 
good  opinion  of  me,  madam.     . 

Lady  G^  I  hope  at  least  it  will  stand  as  an 
excuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  oo  any  thing, 
madam,  that  wanted  an  excuse;  and  I  hop^ 
you  will  not  give  me  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, by  refusing  the  favour  I  am  going  to 
ask  you. 

Lady  G.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse  any 
that  you  think  proper  to  ask. 

Man.  Only  tnis,  madam,  to  indulge  me  so 
far  as  to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came 
into  your  hands.  *  « 

Lfidy  G.  Enclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a 
name. 

Mim.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  cQnteiit#, 
madam, • — 

Ladjr  Q,  Why — there  is  an  impertinent  in-r 
siquation  in  it;  but,  as  I  Jmow  your  good 
sense  will  think  it  so  too,  I  will  venture  to 
trust  you. 

Jfo/i.  You'll  oblige  me,  madam.  • 

{Takes  the  other  Letter,  and  read^. 
,  LadyG.  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest  situation  | 
methinks  our  conversation  grows  terribly  crir 
tical — This  must  produce  something-r-Qh  Iu4| 
'would  it  yytFt  over!  ^.      {Jside. 
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Mcm,K  Now,  •madam,  1  begin  to  baye  aome 
Ught  into  the  poor  project  tbat  ia  *at  the  bot^ 
torn  of  all  this. 

Lady  G.  I  have  no  notion  o£  wbat  could 
be  proposed  by  it. 

Man,  A  little  patience,  raadam-^First,  as  to 
tbc  insinuation  you  mention— 

Lady  G,  Ob !  wbat  is  be  going  to  say  now? 

\\Aside. 

Man.  Tbougb  my  intimacy  witb  my  lord 
may  bare  allowed  my  Tisits  to  bave  been  Tery 
frequent  bere  of  late,  yet,  in  such  a  talking 
town  as  this,  you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great 
many  of  those  visits  are  placed  to  your  ac- 
count; and  this  taken  for  granted,  {  suppose, 
bas  been  told  to  my   lady  Wrongbead,   as  a 

Eiece  of  news,  since   her  arrival,  not  impro- 
ably  witb  manymore  imaginary  circumstances. 

Lady  G.  My  lady  Wrongbead ! 

Metn,  Ay,  madam;  for  I  am  positive  this  is 
her  band. 

Lady  G,  Wbat  view  could  she  bave  in 
writing  it? 

Man,  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage 
she  may  have  beard  1  am  engaged  in,  be- 
cause, if  r  die  without  heirs,  her  family  ex- 
pects that  some  part  of  my  estate  may  return 
to  thjem  again.  But  I  hope  she  is  so  far  mis- 
taken, that  if  tnis  letter  bas  given  you  the  least 
uneasiness^  shall  think  that  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life. 

Lady  G,  That  does  not  carry  your  usual 
complaisance,  Mr.  Manly. 

Man,  Yes,  madam,  because  1  am  sure  I  can 
ciwvince  Vou  of  my  innocence. 

LndyG.  1  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire mto  it. 

Man,  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam;  yet 
you  may  very  innocently  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Leuhr  G,  vVell,  sir,  I  won't  pretend  to  bave 
so  littie  of  the  woman  in  me,  as  to  want  cu- 
riosity^ — Bi|t  pray  do  you  suppose  then  this 
Myrtdla  is  a  real  or  a  fictitious  'name  ? 

Man,  Now  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is  a 
young  woman  in  the  house  where  my .  lady 
VVronghead  lodges,  that  I  beard  somebody 
call  Myrtilla*-this  letter  may  bave  been  writ- 
ten by  her — But  how  it  came,  directed  to  me 
I  confess  is  a  mystery,  that  before  I  ever  pre- 
sume to  see  your  laciysbip  again,  I  think  my- 
self obliged  in  honour  to  find  .out.      [Going, 

LadyG.  Mr.  Maiily — you  are  not  going? 

Man,  'Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  madam;  I 
shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  G,  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming  up. 

Man,  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest 
till  I  see  an  end  of  this  affair. 

LadrG,  But  this  is  so  odd!  why  should 
any  silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away? 

Man,  Since  you  won't  suffer  it  to  be  yours, 
madam  -  then  it  shall  be  only  to  salisiy  mv 
own  curiosity.  \Exti, 

LadyG,  Well — and  now  what  am  I  to 
.think  of  all  this?  Or  suppose  an  iadifTerent 
person  bad  heard  every  wi>rd  we  bave  said 
to  one  another,  what  would  they  have  thought 
on't  ?  Would  it  bave  been  very  absurd^to  con- 
clude be  U  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest 
of  bis  life  witb  me'?^-l  hope  not — for  I  am 
sure  the  case  is  terribly  clear  on  my  side. 

Enter  Mais.  Trustt. 
VVell,  Mrs.  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet? 


Mri,  T,  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  lord  bas  been 
courting  her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  ont 
of  humour. 

LadyG,  Hbw  so? 

Mrs,  T,  Why  it  began,  madam ,  with  bis 
lordship's  desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home 
to<^ay**upon  which  my  lady  said  she  could 
not  he  ready ;  upon  that  illy  lord  ordered  them 
to  stay  the  dinner — and  then  my  lady  ordered 
the  coacb-*tben  my  lord  took  her  short,  and 
said  he  bad  ordered  the  coachman  to  set  up 
— then  my  lady  -made  him  a  great  courtesy, 
and  said  she  would  *wait  tjU  bis  lordsHip's 
horses  had  dined,  and  ;was  mighty  pleasant; 
but,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  madam^  sne  whis- 
pered me— to  get  her  chair  ready.  \ExU, 

Lady  G.  Ob,  bere  they  come!  and,  by  their 
looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company.  [Exit, 

Enter  Lady  Towklx,Loiio  TowtiLx/oiiotving, 

Lady  T,  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer;  nothing  still  but  about  my 
faults-^my  faults!  an  agreeable  subject,  truly! 

Lord  T.  Why,  madam,  if  you  won't  bear 
of  them,  bow  can  1  ever  hope  to  see  you 
mend  them? 

Lady  T.  Why  I  don*t  intend  to  mend  them 
— I  can't  mend  them — ^you  know  I  bave  tned 
to  do  it  .a  hundred  times-^and— it  hurts  me 
so — I  can't  bear  it . 

Lord  T.  And  1,  madam,  can't  bear  this  daily 
licentious  abuse  of  your  lime  and  character. 

LadrT,  Abuse!  astonishing!  when  the  uni- 
verse knows  I  am  never  better  conipany  than 
when  I  am  doing  what  I  bave  a  mind  to.  But 
to  see  this  world !  that  men  can  never  get 
over  that  silly  spirit  of  contradiction  I — ^'*y» 
but  hst  Thursday  now!--4berc  you  wisely 
amended  one  of  my  faults,  as  you  call  them 
— you  insisted  upon  my  not  going  to  the  mas- 
querade— and  pray  what  was  the  consequence . 
Was  not  I  as  cross  as  the  devil  all  the  nignt 
after?  W^as  not  I  forced  to  get  company  at* 
home?  And  was  it  not  almost  three  o'clock 
this  morning  before  1  was  able  to  come  to 
myself  again?  And  then  the  fault  is  not  mended 
neither— for  next  time  I  shall  only  have  twice 
the  inclination  to  go :  so  that  all  this  mendmgt 
and  mending,  you  see,  is  but  darning  old  lace, 
to  make  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  VVell,  the  manner  of  women's  lin- 
ing, of  late,  is  insupportable !  and  one  way 
or  other —  , 

Lady  T,  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose— >vny 
so  it  may!  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  yo"  "*"* 
give  one  time — and   when   things   arc   *^^*^ 
worst,  you  know,  they  may  mend  themselves, 
ha    ha 

*Lord  T.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  bumom 
now  to  trifle.  r  _j     , 

Lady  T,  Why  then,  my  lord,  one  word  oi 
fair  argument— to  talk  vrith  you  in  y*'"^^^" 
way  now— You  com[]^ain  of  my  late  hours, 
and  I  of  your  eariy  ofcei — so  far  we  are  **^"| 
you'll  allow — but  pray  which  gi'es  us  the  •>** 
figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world — tny  '^^ 
tive,  spirited  three  in  the  morning,  or  fo 
dull,  cirowsy  eleven  at  night?  Now  I  think  ^"^ 
has  the  air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  and  *  "PTf^ 
of  a  plodding  mechanic,  that  gojcs  to  ^,^' 
times,  that  he  mav  rise  early  to  open  bis  stjop 
—Faugh! 
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LordT*  Fie,  fie,  madam!  is  ibis  your  way 
ofreasooio^?  His  time  to  wake  you  theo^ — 
Tis  not  your  ill  liours  alone  that  disturb  me, 
bnt  as  oAen  ibe  ill  company  that  occasion 
those  ill  hours. 

Lady  T»  Sure  I  don*t  understand  you  now, 
my  lord;  what  ill  company  do  1  keep? 

LordT.  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose 
,  their  money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or  perhaps 
men  that  are  yoluntary  bubbles  at  ode  game, 
ta  hopes  a  lady  wtli  gi>re  him  fair  play  at 
aether.  Then  that  unaToidable  mixture  with 
blown  cakes,  concealed  thieves,  and  sharpers 
in  embroidery — or,  what  to  roe  is  still  more 
tboduog,  that  herd  of  lamitiar)  chattaring, 
crop-eared  coxcombs! 

Lad/  T.  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent 
proof  of  his  sense,  that  thinks  their  follies 
dangerous. 

LhrdT,  Tbdr  being  fools,  madam,  is  not 
always  the  husband*s  security;  or,  if  it  were, 
foctaae  sometimes  gives  them  advantages  that 
might  make  a  tbinkuig  woman  tremble. 

lA^jr  T,  What  dio  you  mean  ? 

LordT»  That  women  sometimes  lose  more 
than  they  are  able  to  pay;  and  if  a  creditor 
be  a  little  pressing,  the  lady  may  be  reduced 
to  try  ii^  instead  of  gold,  the  gentleman  will 
accept  of  a  trinket 

Ladf  T,  My  lord,  you  grow  scurrilous; 
roall  make  me  bate  you!  PI]  have  you  lo 
imow,  I  keep  company  with  the  politest  people 
in  town,  and  the  assemblies  I  fir«quenl  are 
iiill  of  such. 

Lord  T.  So  are  the  churches— now  and  then. 

LadfT,  My  friends  frequent .  them  too,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies.  s 

LordT,  Yes,  and.  would  do  it  often'er,  if  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  were  allowed  to  far-* 
oish  cards  to  the  company. 

LadfT*  I  see  what  you  drive  at  aU  this 
while; — you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  my 
lame,  to  cover  your  own  avarice.  I  might 
take  any  pleasures,  I  find,  that  were  not  ex** 
pensiTc. 

LordT*  Have  a  care,  madam;  don*t  let  mt 
think  you  value  your  chastity  only,  to  make 
me  reproacbable  for  not  indulging  you  in 
f^trj  thing  else  that^s  vicious-^I,  madam,  have 
s  reputation  too  to  guard,  that^s  dear  to  me 
as  yonrs-— The  follies  of  an  ungovemtid  vnfe 
flay  make  the  vrisest  man  uneasy;  but*tis  bis 
own  fault  if  ever  they  render  him  contemptible. 

Ladjr  T.  My  lord,  my  lord — you  would  make 
a  woman  msd !  . 

LordT.  Madam,  madam,  you  would  make 
a  nan  a  fool ! 

Ladjr  T,  If  heaven  has  made  you  otherwise, 
t^  won't  be  in  my  power.  • 

Lord  T,  Whatever  may  be  in  your  incli- 
oation,  madam,  FU  prevent  you  making  me  a 
heagar  at  least. 


such  a  word  frtnn  him  in  my  life  befoire !  The 
man  always  used  to  have  manners,  in  his 
worst  humours.  —  There's  something  that  I 
don't  see,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  —  But  his 
head's  always  upon  some  impracticable  scheme 
or  other;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer 
about  hini« 

Enter  Manly. 

• 

Mr.  Manly,  your  servant! 

Man.  I  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam; 
but  I  hope  my  bu^jness  with  my  lord  will 
excuse  it. 

Ladjr  T.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  'the 
next  room,  sir.  ^ 

Man.  VVJll  you  gi^e  me  leave,  madam? 

Ladjr  T.  Sir,  you  have  my  leave,  though 
you  were  a  lady. 

Man.  W^hat  a  well-bred  agfe  do  we  live  in! 

[Aside*    ExiL 


LadfT.  A  beggar!  Croesus!  I 'am   out  of 


ptiicnccl — I  wont  come  home  till  four  to> 
■aaifnw  rooming. 

X«nrf  T.  That  may  be,  madam ;  but  I'll  or- 
4tr  the  doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve. . 

ImifT.  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to^ 
ni^it 


Enter  Lady  Gracb. 

Ladj  T.  Oh,  my  dear  lady  Grace!  how 
'could  ybu  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone,  all 
this  while? 

Ladf  G.  1  thought  my  lord  had*been  with  yoo. 

LadfT.  VVhy  yes;  and  therefore  I  waiited 
your  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  fluster 
here  — 

LadfG.  Bless  me!  for  what? 

Liutf  T.  Only  our  usual  breakfiist!  we 
have  each  of  us  bad  our  dish  of  matrimonial 
comfort  this  morning — We  have  be^n  charm- 
ing company! 

LadfG.  i  am  mighty  glad  of  it!  sure  it 
must  be  a  vast  happiness  when  a  man  and 
wife  can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of 
conversation ! 

Ladf  T.  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world ! 

Ladf  G.  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that 'where 
two  people  are  every  day  together  so,  they 
must  often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk  upon. 

LadfT.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most 
mistaken  in  the  worid!  married  people  have 
thiols  to  talk  of,  child,  that  never  enter  into 
the  imagination  of  others. — ^^hy,  here's  my 
lord  and  I,  now;  we  have  not  been  married 
above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and  we 
have*  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in 
bank,  that  whenever  we  want  company,  we 
can  take  up  any  .one  of  them  for  two  hours 
together,  and  the  subject  neVer  the  flatter; 
nay,  if  we  have  occasion  for  i^  it  will  be  as 
fresh  next  day  too  as  it  was  the  first  hour  it 
entertained  us. 

Ladf  G.  Certainly,  that  must  be  vastly  pretty ! 

Ladf  T.  Ob,  there's  no  life  like  itl  VVhy. 
t'other  day,  for  example,  when  you  dined 
abroad,  'my  lord  and  I,  after  a  pretty,  cheer- 
ful, tete-a*^ete  meal,  sat  us  down  by  the  .fire- 
side, in  an  easy,  indolent,  pick-tooth  way,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ^s  if  we  had  not 
thought  of  any  other's  being  in  the  room  —At 
last,  stretching  himself  and  yawning  —  '^  My 
dear" — says  he — "aw — you  came  home  very 
late  last  ni^ht" — **Twas  but  just  turned  of 
two,"  says  1— <*1  was  in  bed— aw — by  eleven," 
says  he — "So  you  are  every  night,    says  I — 


" VVeH"  says  he,  "I  am  amased  you  can  sit 
M^ardT*  Then^  madam,  you  shall  never! up  so  late'^ — "flow  can  you  be  amased,"  says 
Mt  Jtome  aoain.  \Exit.\  "at  a  thing  that  happens  so  often?"- Upon 

ImfyT*  Vy hat  does  he  mean  ?  Ineverlteardlwhicb  we  entered  into  a  conversation  —  and 
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though  this  is  a  point  has  entertatoed  us  ahoTC 
fifty  timet  already,  we  always  find   so  many, 

{>retty,   new  things  t(y  say  upon  it,  that  I  he- 
ieve  id  my  soul  it  will  fast  as  long  as  we  liye. 
Ladjf  G.  But  Pcay,  in  such   sort  of  family 
dialogues  (though  extremely  we|l   for   passing 
the  time),  donH  there  now  and  then  enter  some 
little  >vitty  sort  of  bitterness  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss 
3t  all — A  smart  repartee,  with  a  sest' of  recri- 
mination at  the  heaa  of  it,  mnkes  the  prettiest 
sherbet !  AV)  ay,  if  we  did  not  mix  a  little  of 
the  acid  wito  it,  a  matrimonial  society  #ould 
be  %o  luscious  that  nothinff  but  an  old  liquorish 
prude  would  be  able  to  bear  it; 

Ladf  G*  Well,  certainly  you  ha?e  the  most 
«legant  taste — 

Ladr  T.  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear.  I  rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too 
much  lemon  into  it  this  bout;  for  it  grew  so 
•sour  at  last,  that— I  think— I  almost  told  him 
fie  was. a  fool — and  he  again — talked  some- 
thing oddly  of— turning  me  out  of  doors. 
Ladj  G.  Oi  haT«  a  care  of  that!  * 
Lady  T.  Nay,  if  hfe  should,  I  may  thank'my 
oym  wise  father  for  tt — But  to  be  serious,  my 
dear,  what  would  you  really  ha^e  a  wonlan 
do  in  my  case? 

Lady  &.  Why— if  I  had  a  sober  husband, 
as  you  have,  I  would  make  myself  the  hap- 
piest wife  in  the  world^  by  being  as  sober 
as   he. 

Lady  T,  Ob,  you  wicked  thing!  how  can 
you  tease  one  at  this .  rate,  when  you  know 
he  is  so  very  sober,  that,  except  giving  me 
money,  there  is  not  one  ihinft  m  the  world 
'  he  can  do  to  please  me.  And  I,  at  the  same 
time,  partly  by  nature,  and  partl3r  iperhaps  'by 
keeping  the  best  company,  do  with  my  soul 
love  almost  every  thing  he  hates.  I  dote  upon 
assemblies— my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball  —  and 
at  an  opera— I  expire. — Then  I  lote  play  to 
distraction! — cards  enchant  me — and  dice — 
put  me  out  of  my  litlle  wits— Dear,  dear  ha- 
sard! — Oh,  what  a  flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one  ! 


lead  you  so  far  into  the  world;  yon  are  a 
prude,  and  design  to  live  soberly* 

Lady  G.  Why,  I  confess,  my  Qature  and 
my  education  do,  in  a  good  degree,  incline 
me  that  way. 

Lady  T.  VVell,  hpw  a  woman  of  spirit  (for 
you  don*t  want^that,  child)  can  dream  of  lir- 
ing  sobe;*Iy,  is  to  me   inconceivable!  for  yo« 


—•Do  you  never  play  at  batard,  child? 

LadyG.  Oh,  never!  I  donH  think  it  sits 
well  upon  women* — there^s  something  so  mas- 
culine, so  much  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it!  You 
see  how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and  curse! 
and  when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same 
passion— ^why — 

Lady  T>,  That^s  very  true;  one  is  a  little  put 
to  it,  sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same 
words  to  express  it. 

Lady  G.  Well,  and  upon  ill  luck,  pray  what 
^    words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  use  of? 

Lady  T,  Why^  upon  a  very  hard  case  in- 
deed, when  a  sad  wrong  word  is  rising  just 
to  one^s  tongue^s  end,  1  give  a  great  gulp— 
and  swallow  it. 

LadyG'  Well,  and  is  not  that  enough  to 
make  you  forswear  play  as  long  as  you  live? 

LadyT*  Oh,  yes — I  nave  forsworn  it. 

LadyG,  Seriously? 

Lady  I\  Solemnly ! — a  thousand  times ;  but 
then  one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Ladjr  G.  And  how  can  you  answer  that?  ' 

LadyT,  My  dear,  what  we  say  when  we 
are  losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  bind- 


ing than  a  loyer*s  oath  or  a  great  man*s 
mise*    But  I  beg  pardon,  duld,  1  should 


pro- 
not 


ill  marry,  I  suppose? 

LadyG,  I  canH  tell  but  I  may. 

Lady  T,  And  won*t  you  live  in  tovm  ? 

Lady  G,  Half  the  year  I  should  like  it  very  well« 

LtuiyT.  My  stars!  and  you  would  really 
live  in  London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it? 

LadyG,  Why  not? 

Lady  T,  Why,  can*t  you  as  well  go  and 
be  sober  in  the  country  x 

LaHjr  G,  So  I  would — t'other  half  year. 

Lady  Tt  And  pray  what  comfortable  sdiemo 
of  life  would  you  form,  now,  for  your  sum- 
mer and  winter  sober  entertainments? 

Lady  G,  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might  yerj 
well  content  us. 

LadyT.  Oh,  of  aU  things,  let's  hear  it. 

LadyG.  Why,  in  summer  I  could  pass  my 
leisure  hours  in  reading,  walking  by  a  cana^ 
or  sitting*  at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great  tree; 
in  dressing,  dining,  chatting  with  an  agreeable 
friend;  perhaps  hearing  a  httle  music,  taking 
a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  at  cards,  soberly; 
managing  my  family,  looking  into  its  accounts, 
plaVing  with  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  or  in 
a  thousand  other  innocent  amusements — so- 
beriy;  and  possibly,  by  these  means,  1  might 
induce  my.  husband  to  be  as  sober  as  myse]£ 

Lady  T,  W^ell,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  at^ton-  ^ 
isbing*  creature!  for  sure  such  primitive,  an~ 
tediluviin  notions  of  life  have  not  been  in  any 
head  these*  thousand  Years  —  Under  a  great 
tree!  Oh,  my  soul!-^But  I  beg  we  may  have 
the  sober  town  scheme  too— for  1  am  charmed 
with  the  country  one! 

Lady  G,  You  shall;  and  Fll  try  to  stick  to 
my  sobrjety  there  too. 

Lady  T*  W^ell,  though  Fm  sure  it  will  gire 
me  the  vapours^  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

LadyG.  Why  then,  for  fear  of yourfiiint- 
ing,  madam,  I  vrill  first  so  far  come  into  tbe 
fashion,  that  I  would  never  be  dressed  out  of 
it — but  still  it  should  be  soberiy^  for  I  can't 
think  it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman  of  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  no^  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as 
the  wedding-suit  of  a  first  duchess.  Though 
there  is  one  extravagance  t  would  venture  to 
pome  up  to. 

LadyTk  Ay,  now  for  it! 
Lady  G,  I  would  every  day  be  as  neat  as 
a  bride. 

LadyT.  Wliy  the  men  say  that's  a  great 
step  to  be  made  one  —  W^efl,  now  you  are 
dresscfd,  pray  lefs  see  to  what  purpose. 

LadyG.  I  would  risit  —  that  is,  my  real 
friends;  but  as  litlle  for  form  as  possible* — I 
would  f^o  to  court;  sometimes  to  an  assembly^ 
nay,  play  at  quadrille — soberly!  I  would  see 
all  the  good  plays,  and,  because  'tis  tbe  fashion^ 
now  and  then  an  opera — but  I  would  not  ex^ 
pire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  go  again  \ 
and  lastly,  I  can't  say,  but  for  curiosity^,  if  I 
liked  my  company,  I  mi^ht  be  drawn  m  once 
to  a  masquerade;  and  this,  I  think,  is  as  far 
as  any  woman  can  go^^oberly* 
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.  LadfT.  W6>»  if  it  bad  not  been  for  tbis 
ksl  piece  of  sobriety^  I  was  just  going  to  call 
for  some  isiirfeit«water« 

Lmiy  G.  Wbj,  don\  you  tbtnk,  wilb  tbe 
liutber  aid  of  br^kfasting,  dining,  and  taldnff 
tbe  air,  supping,  sleeve,  not  to  say  a  word 
of  devotion,  die  four-ano-twenty  bours  tntght 
roll  over  in  a  tolerable  manner? 
'  Ladr  T.  TolenUe !  deplorable !  Wby,  cbild, 
ail  you  propoee  is  but  to  endure  life;  now  I 
wmnt  to  en|oy  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Mrs.  T.  Ma*am,  your  ladysbip^t  cb»ir  is  ready. 

IdMdy  T,  Have  tbe  footmen  tbeir  wbite  flam- 
benux  yet?  for  last  night  I  was  poisoned. 

Mrs-  T.  Vef,  ma*am,  tbere  were  some  came 
in  tbis  morning.  [Exit, 

LdadyT,  My  dear,  yon  will  excuse  me ;  but, 
yoo  know,  my  time  is  so  precious  — 

Ladjr  G*  Tnat  I  beg  I  may  not  binder  your 
least  enioyment  of  it. 

Isody  t.  Tou  will  call  on  me  at  lady  RereTs? 

IjodyG.  Certainly. 

LadyT.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break 
into  your  scbeme^'ray  dear! 

LadjG.  Wben  it  does,»l  will  — soberly 
break  firom  you. 

LadrT.  Wby  tben,  till  we  meet  a^gain, 
dear  sister,  I  wisb  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

\Exeunt* 

Enier  Lord  Towhly  and  Mamly. 

L&rdT.  I  did  not  think  my  lady  Wrong- 
Jiead  bad  such  a  notable  brain ;  though  I  canrt 
99ij  she  was  so  rery  wise,  in  trusting  tbis  silly 
girl,  jon  call  Myrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Jfon.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me;  had 
ibe  girl  been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  nerer 
cone  at  it  myself. 

Lord  T,  Vvby,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl 
writ  this  letter  to  you,  and  that  my  lady 
VVrongbead  sent  it  enclosed  to  my  sister. 

Jtfon.  If  you  please  to  give  roe  leave,  my 
ford — tbe  htd  is  thus-r-This  enclosed  letter  to 
lady  Grace  was  a  real,  original  one,  iwritten 
by  dus  girl  to  the  count  we  haTe  been  talking 
of;  tbe  count  drops  it,  and  my  lady  Wrong- 
bead  finds  it — then,  only  changing  the  cover, 
abe  seals  it  up,  as  a  letter  of  business,  just 
written  by  herself  to  me;  and  pretending  to 
be  ia  a  burry,  gets  this  innocent  girl  to  write 
tbe  direction  for  her. 

Lard  T.  Oh,  then  the  girl  did  not  know 
die  'was  superscribing  a  billet-doux  of  Iter  <»wn, 

to  TOU? 

Man*  No,  my  lord ;  for  when  I  first  ques- 
tiofied  her  about  tbe  direction,   she  owned   it 


liately ;  but  wben  I  |howed  ber  that  her 
foUar  to  tbe  count  was  within  it,  and  told  bcfr 
bow  it  came  inito  my  bands,  the  poor  crea- 
tare  was  amased,  and  thought  herself  betrayed, 
botk  bT^  the  count  and  my  lady — in  short, 
WfCftL  nus  discovery,  the  girl  and  I  grew  so 
y^^cions,  that  she  has  let  me  into  some  trans- 
— ^ —  in  my  lady  Wronghead*s  family, 
with  my  having  a  carefol   eye  over 

,  may  prevent  tbe  ruin  of  it. 

M^irdT,  Yon  are  very  generous  j   to  be  so 
fi>r  a  lady  tnat  has  given  you  so 
■neasiness. 

Bui  I  will  be  most  nnmercifoUy  re- 


venged  of  her;  for  I  vriO  do  ber  Ib^  ^atest 
friendshm  in  the  world— against  ber  wilL 

LordT,  What  an  uncommoo  philosophy 
art  thou  master  o^  to  make  eien  thy  malice 
a  virtue!  _^ 

Man.  Tet,  my  lord,  I  bssure  yon  there  is 
no  one  action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  plea- 
sure than  your  approbation  of  it 

IdkrdT,  D^ar  Gnarles !  my  hearths  impatient 
till  thou  art  nearer  to  me;. and,  as  a  proof 
that  I  have  louR  vrished  thee  so,  while  your 
daily  conduct  has  chosen  rather  to  deserve, 
than  to  ask,  my  sister*s  favour,  I  have  been 
as  secretly  industrious  to  make  her  sensible 
of  your  merit ;  and  since,  on  tbis  occasion, 
you  bate  opened  your  whole  heart  to  me, 
tis  now  vritn  equal  pleasure  I  assure  yoa  we 
have  both  succeeded — she  is  as  firmly  yours — 

Jfon.  Impossible !  you  flatter  me ! 

LordT.  Vm  glad  yod  think  it  flattery |  but 
she  herself  shall  prove  it  none ;  she  dines  vvith 
us  .atone: — when  the  servants  are  withdrawn, 
ril  open  a  conversation  that  shall  excuse  my 
leaving  you  together  —  Ob^  Charges!  had  1, 
like  thee,  been  cadtious  in  ray  choice,  what 
melancholy  bours  had  this  heart  avoided  I 

Man,  No  moi^e  of  that,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

LqrdT.J&ui  Hwill,  at  least,  be  some  relief 
to  my  anxiety,  however  barren  of  content  the 
state  has  been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  iHend 
and  sister  happy  in  it.  Your  harmony  of  life 
will  be  an  instance,  bow  much  the  choice  of 
temper  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

"while  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness 

move, 

Youll  reach  by  virtue,  what  I  lost  by  love. 

[Exeunt 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Mrs.  Motherly*s  House, 

Enter  Manly,  meeting  Sm  Franqs 
Wrongbbad. 

Man,  Sir  Francis,  your  servant; 

Sir  F,  Cousin  Manly! 

Man,  I  am  come  to  see  bow  the  family 
goes  on  here. 

Sir-K  Troth,  all  as  busy  as  hee»t  I  bate 
been  upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'clock 
tbis  morning. 

Man,  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose 
you  have  been  making  your  .court  to  some 
of  tbe  great  men. 

Sir  F.  Why,  faith,  you  have  hit  it,  sir!-^ 
I  was  advised  to  loose  no  time:  so  Ie*ehwent 
straight  forward  to  one  great  man  t  bad  ne- 
ver seen  jn  my  life  before. 

Man,  Right!  that  was  doing  business:  but 
who  had  you  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  F*  Why,  nobody — ^I  remember' I  bad 
heard  9  wise  man  say— My  son,  be  bold*^ 
so,  troth,  I  introduced  myself. 

Man,  As  how,  pray? 

Sir  F,  Why,  thus^Lookye-*«  Please  your 
lordship,**  says  I,  *<I  am  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  of  Bumper-hall,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  Dorough  of  Gussledown.** — ^Siiv 
your  humble  servant,"  says  my  lord;  "thoY  I 
have  not  the«honour  to  know  your  person,  I 
have  heard  you  are  a  .very  honest- gentleman, 
and  I  am  glad  your  borough  ha.s  made  choice 
of  so  worthy^  representative;  and  so,*  says 
be,    *<sir  FrandiL  have  you  any  service  to 
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command  me?**  Naw,  coiisin,  ihose  last  words, 
you  may  be  iorv,  gare  me  no  imail  encou- 
ragement. And  tho*f  I  knoWi  ,sfr|  yon  bave 
no  eitraordivary  opinion  of  my  parU,  yet,  I 
believe,  you  won*i  say  1  mist  it  naw. 

Man.   Well,  I  bope  I  sH^ll  bave  no  cause. 
Sir  F*  So,  wben  I  found  bim  so  courteous 
—"My  lord,**  says  I,  «*I  did  not  tbink  to  ba' 
troubled  your  lordship  with  business  upon  my 
first  visit:  but,  since  yonr  lordships  is  pleased 
not   to  stand  upon  cfrremony, — why,  truly ,•* 
says  I,  '*!  think  naw  is  as  good    as   another 
time." 
Man.  Right!  there  you  pushed  bim  home. 
Sir  F.    Ay,   ay,   I  bad   a  mind   to  let  him 
seethali  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed  ones. 
Man,  Verv'  good. 

Sir  F.  •*So,  in  shdrt,  my  lord,**  says  I,  "I 
have  a  good  estate — but — a — it*s  a  little  awt 
at  elbows  :i)  and,  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king 
as  well  as  my  country,  1  shall  be  very  willing 
to  accept  of  a  place  at  court." 

Man.  SOf  this  was  making  short  on*t. 
SirF.  Icod,  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin!  some 
of  you  bawf-witted  ones ,  naw,  would  ha* 
hununed  and  hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or 
two  after  bim,  before  they  durst  open  their 
mouths  abonf  a  place,  and  mayhap  not  ba* 
got  it  at  last  neither. 
Man.  Ob,  Fm  fflad  youVe  so' sure  onU — 
Sir  F.  Yon  shall  hear,  cousin-^** Sir  Frau- 
ds,*' says  my  lord,  ''pray  what  sort  of  a  place 
may  you  ha*  turned  your  thoughts  upon?** — 
'*My  lord,**  says  I,  ''beggars  must  not  be 
choosers;  but  ony  place,**  sskjs  I,  "about  a 
thousand  a  year,  will  be  well  enough  to  be 
dotitg  with  tiI^  something  better  falls  in* — for 
I  thowght  it  would  not  look  well  to  stond 
haggling  with  him  at  first.' 

Man.  No,  no,  your  business  was  to  get 
fobting  any  way. 

Sir  F.  Right!  tbere*s  it!  ay,  cousin,  I  see 
you  know  the  world. 

Man.  Yes,  ,yes,  one  tt%  more  of  it  every 
day — Well,  but  what  ^aid  my  lord  to  all  this  ? 
Sir  F.  "Sir  Francis,**  says  he,  "I  shall  be 
glad  to  serve  you  ttny  way  that  lies  in  my 
power;**  so  he  gave  me  a  squeeae  by  the 
'  band^  as  much  as  to  say ,  give  yourself  no 
troublfr-^I'U  do  your  business;  with  that  he 
turned  him  abawt  to  somebody  with  a  co- 
loured ribbon  across  here,  tliat  looked  in  ray 
thowghts,  as  if  he  came'  for  a  place  too. 

Man.  Ha!  so  upon  these  hopes  you  are  to 
make  your  fortune  f 

Sir  F.  VVhy,  do  you  think  there*s  any 
doubt  of  it,  sirr 

Man*  Ob,  no,  I  bAve  not  the  least  doabt 
•boi^  h-^fbr,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made 
my  fbrlnne  ten  years  ago. 

Sir  F.  Why,  I  never  knew  you  bad  a 
place,  cousin. 

Man.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  feith,  coOsin. 
Bill  you  perhaps  may  bate  better  fortune;  for 
I  suppose  my  hird  has  beard  of  what  impor- 
tance yon  were  in  tho'  debate  to-day — You 
baM  been  ainco  down  at  the  bouse,  I  presume  f 
Sit^  F»  Ob,  yes;  I  would  not  neglect  the 
bovae  for  ever  so  much^ 

Man.  Well;  and  pray  what  have  tbey  done 
there?  -    • 


Sir  F,  Why,  tMtb,  1  cant  well  tell  you 
what  they  have  done;  but  Lean  fell  you  what 
I  did :  and,  1  think,  pretty  well  in  tne  main ; 
only  i  happened  to  make  a  little  mistake  at 
last,  indeed. 

Man.  How  was  that? 

Sir  F.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into 
a  sort  of  a  pu tiling  debate,  about  the  good 
of  the  nation — and  I  tyere  always  for  that, 
you  kuow — but,  in  short,  the  arsuments  were 
so  long  winded  o*both  sides,  that,  waundal 
1  did  not  well  understand  *um:  bawsomerer, 
I  was  convinced,  and  so  resolved  to  vote  right, 
according  to  my  conscience— so,  when  tney 
came  to  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it— 4 
don*t  know  how  it  *iwas— -but  I  doubt  I  cried, 
ay!  when  1  should  ha*  cried,  no! 

Man.  How  came  that  about? 

Sir  F,  W^hy,  by  a  mistake,  as  1  teU  you — 
for  there  was  a  ffood-humouredsortof  a  gen- 
tleman, one  Mr.  rotherside,  I  think  tbey  call 
him,  that  sat  next  me,  as  soon  as  I  hadcried, 
ay!  gi^cs  me  a  hearty  shake  by  the  band — 
**Siry  says  he,  "you  are  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  true  Englishman!  and  I  should  be 
proud  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you*^-^ 
and  so  with  that  be  takes  me  by  the  sleere, 
along  with  the  crowd,  into  the  lobby — bo  I 
knew  nowght  —  but,  odds  flesb!  1  was  eot 
o*tbe  wrong  9ide  the  post-^for  I  were  tmd, 
aAerwards,  I  should  have  staid  where  I  was. 

Man,  And  so ,  if  you  had  not  quite  made 
your  fortune  before,  you  hafe  clinched  it  now ! 
— Ab,  thou  bead  of  the  W^rongheads !  [Jisid^» 

lAMdjPT.  [ff^iihoui]  Very  well,  very  weU. 

Sir  I^.  Odso!  here*8  my  lady  come  bonoe 
at  last! 

JEnier  Ladt   Wrohgiuad,  Coukt  JBassbt, 
and  Miss  Jeitmt. 

Ladjr  fV.  Cousin,  your  servant:  1  bope 
you  will  pardon  my  rudeness;  but  we  baTe 
really  been  in  such  a  conlibual  hurry  bei*e, 
that  we  have  not  bad  a  leisure  moment  to  re- 
turn your  last*  visit. 

Mtm..  Ob,  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  ce- 
remony; you  ^  see  that  has  not  hindered  my 
coming  again. 

Ladt  fV.  You  are  infinitely  obliging;  bisl 
rii  redfeem  my  credit  with  you. 

Man.  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

CounuB.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr.  Manly, 
madaiji — if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of 
good  breeding,  be  u  certainly  the  best  bred 
man  in  the  world. 

Man.  Sob!  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaint- 
ance,! find.  [A9ide'\ — I  am  afraid,  sir^i  shall 
grow  vain  upon  your  good  opinion. 

Couni  B,  I  don*|  know  that,  sir;  but  I  am 
sure  what  you  are  |>leased  to  say  makes  me  so. 

Man.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever 
I  met  with!  \And^^ 

Lady  W.   Lard,   bow  re^y  bis  wit  is! 

[ABidB^ 

Sir  F.  Don*t  you  think,  sir,  the  coonfs  a 
Tenr  fine  gentleman?  [Apari. 

Man.  Oh,  among  the  ladies,  certainly*  [Apart, 

Sir  F.  And  yet  be*s  as  stout  as  a  lion. 
Waunds,  bell  storm  any  thing!  \Apari. 

Man.  WUI  be  so?  WJiy  tben,  sv,  take 
care  of  your  citadel.  [Apart. 

Sir  jr.  Ab,  youareawag,  cousin!   [Apmri. 
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Mam.  I  liopey  ladtej»  ibe  town  air  continues 
io  agree  wit£  you? 

Jenn^,  Ob,  perfectly  weJl,  sir!  We  hare 
bceo  abroad,  in  our  new  coacb,  all  day  long 
— and  we  baTe  bougbt  an  ocean  of  fine  things. 
And  to-morrow  we  go  to  tbe  raasqueraae; 
and  on  Friday  to  tbe  play;  and  an  &iturday 
to  tbe  opera;  and  on  Sunday  we  are  to  be 
41  tbe  wbat  d*ye  call  it — assembly  *  and  see 
the  ladies  play  at  quadrille,  and  piquet,  and 
ombre,  and  bazard,  and  liasset;  and  on  Mon- 
day we  are  to  see  the.  king;  aod  so  on  Tues- 
day— 

iLadj  fV*  _  Hold,  hold,  miss!  you  must  not 
let  your  tongue  run  so  fast,  child — you  forget; 
yon  know  1  brougbt  yon  bitber  to  learn  mo- 
des^. 

Jfo/f.  Tes,  yes,  and  she  is  unproved  with  a 
rengeance!'  $    [^Asuie, 

tMu»x*  Lawrd,  mammal    1  am  sure  I  did 
not    say  any  barm*:    and,  if  one  must  n 
speak  m  one's  turn,  one  may'  be  kept  und 
as  kmg  -as  one  lives,  Cor  4iugbt  I  see. 

Lady  f^»  OVny  conscience,  ibis  girl  grows 
so  beadstrong — 

SirF.    Kyt  ay,  there's  your  fine  gfowipg 
spirit  lor  you !   Now  tack  it  dawn,  an*  you  can* 
Jemtjr.  All  J  said,  papa,   was  only  to  en- 
tertain my  coUsin  Mauly. 

Mtin*  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obli- 
ged to  you. 
Jenny,  Look  you  there  now",  madam. 
hady  ^^  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 
Jmnny,   \Turning  away,  'and  poudng\  .1 
clcclare  1,  won\  bear  it;  sne   is  always  snub- 
lying  me  before  you ,  sir! — I  know   wbv  she 
does  it,  well  enough —     \Aside  to  the  Count* 
Count  B,    Uusb,  bush,  my  dear!  don*t  be 
lea^  at  tbat;  she'll  suspect  us.  [Atide* 

Jenny •  Let  ber  suspect!  wbat  do  I  care? 
1  donH  know:  but  1  have  as  much  reason 
%o  suspect  as  she — though  perhaps  I  am  not 
sa  afiraid  of  ben 

Cmmt  B.  'Eg^,  i£  I  don't  keep  a  ti^t 
band  on  my  tit^  here,  she'll  run  away  with 
niy  pffoiecty  beibra  I  can  bring  it  to  bear! 

{Aside, 
Lady  W*  Tbe  young  barlot  is  certainly  in 
io've  with  him;  Imt  I  must  not  let  them  see  1 
tbink  so— and  yet  I  can't  bear  it — \Aiide\ — 
Upon  my  life,  count,  you'll  spoil  that  forward 
gifl — ^yott  should  not  encourage  ber  so. 

Count  B  pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  only 
adWaing  ber  to  observe  what  your  ladvsbip 
said  to  ber.'— In  one  word,  madam*  H^  h^t  a 
jealonay  of  yourladysbip»  and  I  am  forced  to 
cnconrage  Mr,  Io  blind  it:  'twill  be  beMer  to 
t^ie  BO  nolAce  <af  ber  behaviour  to  nMu 

\jApari, 

Lady  W,  You  are  rigbi;    i  wiU  be  more 

r-intions.  fjdflorL 

Co^m$  B.    To-nl#iTOw  at  tbe  masquerade 

we  may  lose  ber.  [Aside^ 

Lady  yr.  VVe  shail  be  observed ;  PU  send 

yo«   a    note,   and  ^et^e   that    aflaii^-go  on 

wiftb  tbe  ^\  and  don't  mind  me.       \Apart. 

€2ount  B,  I  have  been  taking  your  pari,  asy 

lie  angeL 

Lady  VT,  Jenny!  come  bithep,  child — you 
\  not  be  %o  basty,  my  dear — ^I    only  ad- 
yoa  for  your  good. 
Jemay,  Tes,  mamma;  but  when  I  am  told 


of  a  thing  before  company ,   it  always  make 
me  worse,  you  know.  . 

Jfon.  If  I  bave  any  skill  in  the  ijair  sex, 
miss  and  ber  mamma  bave  only  qparrelled 
because  t^ey  are  both  of  a  mind.  This  ^ce^ 
tious  count  seems  to  have  made  a  very  gen- 
teel step  into  tbe  family!  {Aside, 

Enter  Mt  rtill a.  Manlt  t€ilk8  apart  pcith  her. 

Ladr  JV,  Well,  sir  Francis,  and  what 
news  nave  you  brought  us  from  VVestminsler 
to-day?  . 

Sir  F.  News,  madam!  '£cod,  I  bave. some 
-^and  such  a^  does  not  come  every  day,  I 
can  tell  you.  A  word  in  your  ear-^I  have 
got  a  promise  of  a  place  at  court  of  a  thou- 
sand pawnd  a  year  already.  . 

Lady  fV,  Have  you  so,  sir?  And,  [jrajr, 
who  may  you  thank  ib|*'t?  Now,  who  is  m 
the  right?  Is  not  this  better  'than  tbrowing 
so  much  away  after  a  stinking  pack  of  ibx- 
bounds  in  the  country?  Now  your  family 
may  be  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  F,  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to 
come  up,  my  dove. 

Lady  IV,  Mighty  well!  Come — ^letmeba^^ 
another  hundred  pound  then. 

Sir  F,  Another,  child!  Wauods!  you  bave 
had  on^  hundred  this  morning  V  pray»  wbal^ 
become  of  that,  my  dear? 

Lady  ir,  Wbat's  beeome  of  it!  WTiy; 
ni  show  you,  my  love*  Jenny»  bave  you  tbe 
bills  about  you?    ' 

Jenny,  Vcs,  mamma. 

Lady  FT,  Whalfs  become  of  it?  Why, 
laid  out,  my  dear,  witb  fiAy'  mere  to  it,  tbat 
I  was  forced  to  borrow  of  the  count  bere. 

Jenny,  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  «nd  tba^  woiUd 
hardly  do  neither— There's  the  account. 

Sir  F.  {Turning  oper  the  BUU]  Let*4  aee! 
let's  see!  what  the  devil  bave  we  got  bere? 

Man.  Then  you  have  sounded  yov  aunt, 
you  say,  and  she  readily  comes  ui  to  all  I 
proposed  to  you?  {Aj^ttrt, 

myr,^  Sir,  I'll  answer  with  my  life,  she  is 
most  thankfully  yours  in  every  artide.  She 
mightily  desires  to  see  you,  sir.  {ApturL 

Man,  I  am  going  home  directly;  bring  ber 
to  my  bouse  in  half  an  bour;  and  if  she 
makes  good  what  yon  tell  me,  you-sbail  both 
find  your  account  m  it.  {Apart. 

Jfyr.  Sk>   she  shall  not  fail  you. 

{Apart*  Exit, 

Sir  F,  Odds  life,  madam !  Lore's  nothing 
but  toys  and  trinkets,  and  fans  and  ^f(9a 
stockings,  bv  virbqlevale. 

Lady  JV.  There's  nothiuj^  but  whatV  mXiH 
per,  and  lor  your  credit,  au*.  Francis —^^ay, 
you  see  I  am  so  good  a  housewife,  lbat«  m 
necessaries  for  myself,  I  have  scarce  laid  out 
a  shilling. 

Sir  Jb,*  No,  by  my  trolb»  so  h  seems  %  for 
tbe  devil  o'ooe  Mui»j^*s  )mf^  Ibat  J  tSLU  see  you 
bave  any  occasion  for. 

Lady  IV.  My  dear*  clo  you  Ibink  I  -came 
hither  to  live  .  out  of  the  ^shion  ?  why,  tbe 
gr^est  distincUoa  of  a  fine  lady,  iq  this  town, 
IS  in  tbe  variety  of  pretty  things, that  she  has 
no  occasion  for.  v 

Jenny,  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imaciae,  tbat 
women  of  quali^  wanted  nothing  but  stays 
and  petticoats? 
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Ladjr  fr.  Now,  that  is  so  Kke  bim! 

Man.  So,  the  family  comes  on  finely!  [Aside. 

Sit  F.  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning, 
and  want  another  afore  nifirfat !  Waunds  and 
fire!  the  lord  major  of  London  could  not 
hold  it  at  this  rate. 

Man.  Oh,  do  you  fisel  it,  sir?         [Aside. 

Lad/  W.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy;  let 
me  have  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose 
yourself. 

Sir  F.  Compose  the  deril.  madam!  why, 
do  you  consider  what  a  hundred  pound  a  day 
comes  to  vd  a  year? 

Lady  VT.  mj  life,  if  I  account  with  you 
firom  one  day  to  another,  that^s  really  all  mv 
head  is  able,  to  bear  at  a  time — But  TU  tell 
you  what  I  consider— I  consider  that  my  ad- 
vice has  ^ot  you  a  thousand  pound  a  year 
this  morning— That  now,  methinkfl^  you  might 
consider,  sir. 

Sir  F.  A  thousand  pound!  Yes;  but  may- 
bap  I  niaynH  receire  tne^rst  garter  onHthis 
half  year. 

Enier  Squirb  Ricba&d. 

Sauir'e  IL  Feyther,  an  you  doanH  come 
quickly,  the  meat  will  be  coaled:  and  IM  fain 
pick  a  hit  with  you. 

Ladjr  VTn  Bless  me,  sir  Francis!  yon  are 
not  ^ing  to  sup  by  yourself? 

Sir  F.  No,  but  Vm  going  to  dine  by  my- 
self, and  tbat*s  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Ladjr  fV.  Had  not  you  as  ^ood  stay  a  little, 
*  my  dear?   We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour; 
and  I  was  thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly 
to  take  a  family  tnorsel  with  us. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company, 
I  don*t  care  if  I  ride  a  day*s  journey  without 
baiting. 

Man.  By  no  means,  ^eir  Francis.  I  am  going 
upon  a  litUe  business. 

Sir  F.  Well,  sir,  I  know  you  don't  love 
compliments. 

Man.  You'll  excuse  me,  madam — 

Ladj  yr.  Since  you  hate  busine^,  sir^ 

[Exii  Maniy. 

Enter  Mas.  Mothbrlt. 

.  Ob,  Mrs.  Motherly!  you  were  saving  this  mor- 
ning, yon  bad  some  Tery  fine  face  to  show 
me— can't  I  see  it  now?    [Sir  FYancis  stares. 

Mrs.  M.  W^by  really,  madam,  I  bad  made 
a  sort  of  a  promise  to  let  the  cpuntess  of  Nicely 
have  the  first  sight  of  it,  for  the  birth-day; 
but  your  ladyship— 

Lady  fV.  Oh,  I  die  if  I  don't  see  it  be- 
fore her. 

Sifuire  H.  W^oant  you  ffoa.  feyther? 

Sir  F.  Waunds,  lad,  I  shall  ha*  no  stomach 
at  thi*  rate ! 

Mrs.  M.  W^ell,  madam,  thou^  I  say  it, 
tii  the  sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over 
— and,  for  fineness — no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it 

Sir  F.  Odds ffuts and  gisiard,  madam!  Lace 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb!  why^  what  the  deWfs 
that  to  cost,  now? 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  if  sir  Fruieb  does  not  Kke 
it,  madam-— 

Lady  fV.  He  Uke  it!  Dear  Mrs.  Motherly, 
be  is  not  to  wear  it. 

Sir  F.  Flesh,  madam !  but  I  suppose  I  torn 
to  pay  for  it! 


latdy  W.  No  donbi.oa't!    Tbnilt  of  your 

thousand  a  year,  and  who  cot  it  you;  g«^ 
eat  your  dinner,  and  be  thankful,  go!  [i>nc*- 
ing  him  to  the  Door'\  Come,  Mrs.  Motberhr.- 
[Exit  Lady  ff^ronghiad  and  Mrs.  Motkerlr 

Sir^F.  Veij  fine!  so  here  I  raun  £ist,  mi 
I  am  almost  ramished,  for  tiie  g«M>d  of  my 
country,  while  madam  is  laying  me  out  aii> 
hundred  pound  a  day,  in  lace  as  fine  as  a 
cobweb,  tor  the  honour  of  mv  &mily!  Odds 
flesh!  things  had  need  go  well  at  this  rateT 

Squire  iL  Nar,  nay — come,  feyther. 
[Enxeunt  Sir  Francis^  and  Squire  Hichard* 

Reenter  Myhtilla. 

'  Myr.  Madam^  my  lady  desires  yon  and  the 
count  will*  please  to  come,  and  assist  her  fiui- 
cy  in  some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  B.  We'll  wait  upon  her — 

Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was;  you  see 
she  can't  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  B.  No  matter,  my  dear:  you  know 
she  has  asked  me  to  sUiy  supper:  so,  when 
your  papa  and  she  are  a-beo,  Mrs.  MyrtUla 
will  let  me  into  the  bouse  again;  then  jom 
mf y  steal  into  her  chamber,  and  we'll  have  a 
pretty  sneaker  of  punch  toa«tber. 
'  M}r.  hy,  ar.  .Liam,  yWrnj  commMd 
me  m  any  thing. 

Jenny.  Well,  that  will  be  pure! 

Count  B.  But  you  had  best  go  toberalone^ 
my  life ;  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  you. 

Jenny.  Ay,  so  it  will:  and  to-morrow  you 
know  at  the  masquerade:  O  dear,  dear!  I 
wish  the  time  were  come.  .    [Eseii, 

Mrr.  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to 
you? 

Count  B.  Well,  child,  and  don't  you  find 
your  account  in  it?  Did  I  not  teU  you  we 
miffbt  still  be  of  use  to  one  another? 

f(yr.^  W^ell,  but  how  stands  your  afibir 
with  miss  in  the  main? 

Count  B.  Oh.  Aii^%  mad  for  the  masque- 
rade! It  drives  like  a  nail^  We  vrant  notnin^ 
now  but  a  parson  to  clinch  it.  Did  not  yoitr 
aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a  short  wamwA;^? 

Myr»  Yes,  yes;  my  lord  Townly's  chaplAin 
is  her  cousin,  you  know;  hell  do  your  busi- 
ness and  mine  at  the  same  time. 

Count  B.  Ob,  it's  true!  but  where  shall  we 
appoint  bim? 

Myr.^  \Why  you  know  ray  lady  Town]y*s 
bouse  is  always  open  to  the  masks'  upon  a 
ball  night,  before  toey  go  to  the  Haymarket. 

Count  B.  Good. 

Myr.  Now  the  doctor  proposes  we  should 
all  ccnne  thither  in  our  habits,  and  when  the 
rooms  are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  chani- 
ber,  be  says,  and  there — cra^k — hell  give  ib# 
all  canonical  .commission  to  go  to  bed  together. 

Count  B.  Admirable!  Well,  the  devil  lelck 
me.  if  1  shall  not  be  heartily  gbd  to  see  thee 
well  settled,  child. 

Myr.  And  may  be  tuck  me  under  his  arm 
at  the  same  time ,  if  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live— But  I  must 
run  to  my  squire. 

Count  B.  And  I  to  the  ladies — so,  your 
humble  servant,  sweet  Mrs.  Wronghead! 

Myr,  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble 
count  Basset!  [Exit. 

Count  B.  Why,  wf\  CoufltS  lliat  title  has 
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been  of  Mine  use  io  me^  indeed:  not  lli^  I 
bnTe  anj  mo^  pretence  to  it,  than  I  have  to 
a  blue  riband.  Yet  I  baTemade  a  pretty  con- 
aider^le  fignre  in  Jile  witk  it.  I  haye  lolled 
in  n^  e<wn  cbariot,  dealt  at.  assemblies,  dined 
iritb  ambassadors,  and -made  one  at  quadrille 
with  tbe  first  women  of  quality — But — tempora 
■Hitaatur— since  tbat  damned  sqnadroa  at 
Wbite^s  baTe  left  me  out  of  their  last  secret, 
I  am  reduced  to  trade  upon  my  own  stock  of 
iDdttslry,  and  make  my  last  push  upon  a  wife. 
If  I  can  snap  up  miss  Jenny  and  her  eight 
thousand  pounds,  I  shall  once  more  cut  a  fi- 
gure, and  cpck  my  hat  in  the  £M:e  of  the  best 
of  them:  for,  since  our  modem  men  of  for- 
taM  are  grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers, 
I  think  sharpers  are  fools  that  donH  take  up 
the  airs  of  men  of  quality.  [MxiL 

ACT  V. 
Sc^Ks  I.— LoRB  TowNtT*8  House,  . 

£niet  Wjlliam|L  and  Ma*  Manlt. 

fffii.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sir,  desires 
lo  see  you. 

Man.  Desire  sir  Francis  to  walk.  in.  [JExii 
PfHUanuj-^l  suppose  by  this  time  his  wise 
^rorship  begin*  to  find  that  the  balance  of  his 
journey  to  London  is  on  the  w|«ng  side. 

Enier  Sir  Francis  Wronghead. 

Sir  Frauds,  your  servant  How  came  I  by 
the  £iTOur  of  this  extraordinary  vifit? 

Sir  P.  Ah,  cousin! 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man? 

Sir  JF.  I  bare  no  friend  alire  but  you — 

JCtiii.  1  am  sorry  for  .that — But  wiiat*s  the 
■miter  r 

Sir  F.  I  hare  played  the  fool  by  this  jour- 
acy,  I  see  now — Tor  my  bitter  wile — 

Man.  What  of  her? 

Sir  F.  Is  playing  the  defil. 

Man.  Why,  tnSy,  ^tlAt^s  a  part  that  jnost 
of  your  fine  ladies  begin  with,  as  soon  as  they 
gel. to  London. 

Sir  F.  If  Fm  a  living  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  away  with  abore  twoT  liundred  and  fifly 
poonds  since  yesterday  momnig.  But  there  s 
<Mie  liundred  on*t  goes  more  to  my  heart  than 
^  the  rest 

Man.  And  bow  might  that  be  disposed  c^ 

SirF.  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you. 

JfM.  Out  with  it 

Sir  F*.  Why,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man.  W^hat,  since  I  saw  you?  ^  I  thought 
you  bad  all  supped  at  home  last  nifbt 

Sir  F.  Why,  so  we  did— and  all  as  merry 
as  gngs.  Fcoa,  my  heart  was  so  open,  that 
I  tossed  another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to 
g»  out  early  this  morning  with — ^But  the  doth 
tvas  no  sooner  taken  away,  than  in  comes 
my  lady  Tcrwnly  here,  with  another  rantipole 
dame  of  quality,  and  out  they  must  bare  her, 
tb^  said ,  to  ^introduce  her  at  my  lady  Noble^s 
aafenbly,  forsooth  —  A  ^w  words,  you  may 
be  iure,  made  the  bargain — ^so,  bawnce!  and 
away  they  drive,*  as  if  the  devil  had  got  into 
tbe  coach-boa— so,  about  fi>ur  or  five  in  the 
■uNvinff— borne  comes  madam,  with  her  eyeft 
«'^M)t  oe^  in  her  Ittad— and  my  poor  hun- 
dred pounds  left  behind  her  at  the'luttard-table. 

Jftffi.'AUloflatdtoe! 


Sir,  F.  Kvery  shilliBg— among  a  parcel  of 
pigtail  puppies,  and  pale-laced  women  of  quality. 

Man.  If  you  remember  I  gaxe  you  a  bint 
of  this. 

Sir  F,  W^hy,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so :  but 
tbe  devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  she 
would  .have  rid  post  to  him. 

Man,  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fbrtnight'in  this 
town,  you  will  eiery  day  see  hundreds  as 
fast  upon  the  gallop  as  she  is. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  this  tiondon  is  a  base  place  in- 
deed!— Waunds,  if  things  should  happen  to 
go  wrong  vrith  me  at  Westminster,  at  this 
rate,  how  the  devil  shall  I  keep  out  of  a  gaol? 

Man.  W^hy,  truly,  there  seems  to  me  but 
one  way  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that, 
cousin! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir; 
the  same   road   taat  brought  you  -hither,   will 
carry  you  sale  home  again. 
'  Sir  F,  Odds  flesh,  cousin!  what!  and  leave 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year  behind  me? 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh!  leave  any  thing  behind 
yoiL  but  your  family  and  you  are  a  saver 
by  It 

Sir  F.    Ay,  but   consider,  cousin,  what  a   , 
scurvy  figure  I  shall  make  in  the   country,  if 
I  come  dawn  witbawt  it 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamen- 
table figure  in  a  gaol  vnthout  it 

Sir  F.  Mayhap,  *at  you  have  no  great  opi- 
nion of  my  journey  to  London  then,  cousm? 

Man,  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of 
a  real  friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to 
you ;  you  donH  yet  see  half  the  ruin  tbat*s  be- 
ibre  you. 

Sir  F,  Good  lack!  how  may  you  mean, 
cousin  ? 

Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  affairs  stand 
thus — In  a  week  you*ll  lose  your  seat  at  West- 
nMnster ;  in  a  fortnight  my  lady  will  run  you 
into  gaol,  by  keeping  the  best  company;  :in 
four-and-twenty  hours  your  daughter  -^ill  run 
away  with  a  ^oarper,  because  she  han*t  been 
used  to  better  company;  and  your  son  will 
steal  into  marriage  with  a  cast  robtress,  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  used  to  any  company 
»t  all. 

.Sir  F.  Flbe  name  o'goodness,  why  should 
you  think  all  this? 

Man,  Because  I  have  proof  of  it;  in  short. 
I  know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  alj 
this  is  not  prevented  to-night,  it  will  be  out 
of  your  power  to  do  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  F.  WaundsJ  if  what  you  tell  me  be 
true,  Fll  stuff  my  whole  family  into  a  stage- 
coach, and  trundle  them  into  the  country  again 
on  Monday  rooming. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  m^y  yet 
find  a  way  to  redeem  all.  I  hear  company 
entering — You  know  they  see  masks  here  to- 
day— conceal  yourself  in  this  room,  and  for 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you,  take  the 
evidence  of  your  own  senses:  but  be  sure  you 
keep  dose  till  I  give  you  the  signal. 

tSir  F,  Sir,  Fll  warrant  you — Ah,  my  lady! 
my  lady  Wronghead!  vrhat  a  bitter  business 
have  you  dravm  me  into! 

Mem,  Hush!  to  youi*  post;  here  comes  one 
couple  already.  [Sir  F,  and  Man.  retire  through 

tfie  centre  Door, 
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Enter  S42vinx  Righabb  and  Mtrtiua,  in 
Masquerade  JDressee. 

Squire  JL  WoaL  is  thu  the  doctor*! cham- 
ber? 

Mjrr.  Yes,  yes;  speak  softly. 

Squire  R.  VVell,  but  where  is  he? 

Jayr,  Hell  be  ready  for  us  presently ,  but 
he  says  he  can*t  do  us  the  good  turn  without 
witnesses :  so,  when  the  count  and  your  sister 
come,  you  know  he  and  you  may  be  fathers 
for  one  another. 

Squire  IL  Well,  well,  tit  for  tal!  ay,  ay, 
that  will  be  friendly. 

Mjrr.  And  see,  here  they  come! 

Enter  Coumt  Bassbt  and  Miss  Jenny,  in 
Masquerade  Dresses. 

Count  B,  So ,  so^  here's  your  brother  and 
his  bride  before  us,  my  dear. 

Jen^y*  VVejl,  J  tow,  my  heart's  at  my 
mouth  still!  I  thought  I  should  never  have 
ffot  rid  of  mamma ;  but  while  she  stood  «ip- 
ing  upon  the  dance,  I  gave  |ier  the  slip! 
Lawd,  do  but  feel  bow  it  beats  here! 

Count  B,  Oh-,  the  pretty  .flutterer!  I  protest, 
my  dear,  you  hare  put  mine  into  the  same 
palpitation  f 

Jenny,  Ay,  you  sa^  so — but  let's  see  now 
— Oh,  lud!  J  TOW  It  thumps  purely — well, 
well,  I  see  it  will  do;  and  so  where's  the 
parson  ? 

CouniB.  Mrs.  MyrtiJla,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  us? 

Mjrr,  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir;  I'll  fetch 
him  immediately.  [Exit, 

Jenny,  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place 
of  mamma ,  wnen  Fra  a  countess  ? 

Count  B,  No  doubt  onH,  my  dear. 

Jenny,  Oh,  lud!  how  her  back  will  be  up 
then ,  1)  when  she  meets  me  at  an  assembly ; 
or  you  and  I  in  our  coach  and  six  at  Hyde.- 
park  together! 

Count  B,  Kj ,  or  when  ^m  bears  t)ie  box- 
keepers  at  an  opera,  call  out— ** The  countess 
of  Basset?!  servants  i" 

Jenny,  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  deli- 
cious !<  And  then  maiyhap  to  have  a  fine  gentle- 
man, with  a  star  and  a  what-d'ye-call-um 
riband,  lead  me  to  my  chair,  with  .his  hat 
under  his  arm  all. the  way!  ^'Hold  up,"  says 
the  chairman;  "and  so,**  says  I,  *'roy  lord, 
your  humble  serraut." — ^'I  suppose,  madam," 
says  he,  ''we  shall  see  you  at  my  lady  Qua- 
drille's?*— "Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  ray  lord," 
says   !.•:— So  in  swops  me,    with  my   hoop 


THE  PROVC»£D  HUSBAND.  [Act  V. 

Count B*  Oh,  here  be  comet,  I  belicrcu 

Enter  Mtrtilla,  ivith  a  Constable. 


charming  thing  to  be  a  woman  of  quality ! 

Count  B.  Well!  I  sec  that  plainly,  my  dear, 
there's  ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  become 


an  equipage_  like  you. 

•/i 
and 


id  111  find  airs,  I  warrant  yon. 
Squire  R,  Troth  i  I  think  this  ma 


•/e/7jvf.  vVell,  well,  do  you  find  equipage, 
111  find  airs,  I  warrant  jon. 

IIS  vnasqueradinff's 
the  merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  in  tny  life! 
Tbo'f  in  my  mind .  and  tberd  were  but  a  little 
wrestling,  or  cudgel-playing  naw.  it  would  help 
it  hugely.  But  what  a-Tope  raaxes  the  parson 
stay  sor 

i)  Aa  allatioo  to  the  mtnner   in  whirh  the  caU  dravr  4ip 
their  hackt ,  when  thr j  wu  atlscktod  hj  •  d»g  »  etc. 


Const.  Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the 
party  that  wants  a  spice  of  nly.ofiice  here? 

Sfy^r.   That's  the  gentleman. 

[Pointings  to  the  Counts 

Count  B,  Hey-day!  what,  in  masquerade, 
doctor? 

Const,  Doctor!  air,  I  beliere  you  have  mista- 
ken your  man:  but  if  you  am  called  count 
Basset,  1  have  a  biUet-ooux  in  my  band  for 
you,  that  will  set  you  right  presently. 

Count  B:.  What  the  dcTiPs  the  meaninir  of 
all  thU? 

Const.  Only  my  lord  chief  justice'^  Warrant 
against  you,  for  forgery,  sir. 
Count B,  Blood  and  thunder! 
Const,  And  so,   sir,   if  you  please  to  poll 
off.  your  fool's  frock  there ,  TU  wait  upoii  you 
16  toe  next  justice  of  pe^ce  immediately. 

[Sir  Francis  and  Manly  advance. 
Jenny.    Oh,  dear  mg,  what's  the  matter? 

[Trembling. 
Count B.   Oh,  nothing,  only  a  masquera- 
dine  frolic,  my  dear.  ^ 

Squire  JL  Oh,  ho,  is  that  all! 
SwF.  No,  iirrab!  that  is  not  all. 

[Sir  Francis  iVronghead  coming  sofHy 
behind  the  Squire,  knocks  him  down 
witJi  his  Cane, 
Squire R.    Oh,  lawd!    Oh,  lawd!    be  baa 
beaten  ray  brains  out 

Man.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Francis;  have  a  iktle 
mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 
Sir  F.   Wounds,  cousin,  I  na'nt  patience 
Count B.   Manly!   nay  Jthen  Vm  blown  to 
the  devil!  [Aside. 

Squire Rm  Oh,  my  bead!  my  head! 

Enter   Ladt    WRONGmAD,    dressed  *as  a 

Shepherdess, 

Lady  FT.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentle- 
men? For  heaven's  sake!  What^  are  you 
murdering  my  children? 

Const  No,  a**,  madaai;  no  murder;  only 
a  little  suspicion  of  felony,  that's  afl. 

•Sir  F.  [To  Jenny  j  And  for  you,  Mrs.  Hot- 
upon't ,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  ^oa 
wear  that  habit  as  long  as  jtou  litre,  you  )ade 
you.  Do  you  anow,  hussy,  that  you  were 
within  two  minutes  of  marrying  a  oickpocket? 

Count  B,  So  I  sa,  alTs  out  I  find!    [Aside! 

Jenny,  Oh,  the  mercy!  whjr  pray,  papa, 
is  nbt  the  coiiat  a  man  of  qaality  then  ? 

Sir  F.  Oh,  yes,  one  of  the  unhanged  oaes, 
it  seems. 

LadyW.  Married!  Oh,  the  confident  thiag  I 
There  was  his  urgent  business  then— ^slighted  . 
fix*  her!    I  han\  patience !~and,  ier  aagbt  I 
know,    I  have  been   all  this  U'hile' makina^  a 
friendship  with  a  hisliwayinao.  [Astdem 

Man»   Mr.  Constable,  seeore  there.. 

Sir F,  Ah,  my  lady!  my  lady!  this  coaiea 
of  your  fouraey  to  London:  hut  now  Fll  baya 
a  frolic  of  my  own ,  madam ;  therefore  pack 
up  jovac  trumpery  this  very  night;  for  the 
roomeot  arf  horses  are  aUe  to  crawi,  you 
and  your  brals  shall  make  a  foarnty  into  the 
country  attain. 

iMdy  Pr.    Indeed,  yaa  are  BHStaken,  sir 
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Flancb^  tbail  not  ilir  onl  of  town  yet,   1 
promise  you* 

SirjF.  Not  stir?    Wannds,  ^adam-- 

Man,  Hokly  sirl^f  you^U  giTe  me  leare  a 
litlle— 1  iaocy  I  shall  preTail  witli  my  lady  to 
think  better  on*t. 

SirJtl  Ah,  cousin,  yoj^^  a  fnend  indeed! 

MiMn,  {Apart  im  Ladm^ronghead]  Look 
yoo,  madam,  as  to  the  favour  you  designed 
roe,  in  sending  this  spurious  letter  enclosed 
to  my  bdy  Grace,  ajl  the  reTenge  I  have 
taken ,  is  to  hare  sared  your  son  and  daughter 
from  ruin.*— Now  if  you  will  take  them  folrlv 
and  quietly  into  the  country  again,  1  will 
save  your  ladyship  from  ruin. 

'Lady  ^^.    vVhat  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Man.  'Why,  sir  Francis — shall  never  know 
what  is  in  this  letter;  look  opo'n  it.  How  it 
came  into  ray  hands  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Ladjr  fV.  Ha!  my  hiUetrdouz  to  the  count! 
and  an  appointment  in  it!  I  shall  sink  with 
eonfnsion! 

Man.  W  hatshaQ  I  say  to  sir  Francis,  madam  ? 

Ladjx  W*  Dear  sir,  1  am  in  such  a  trem- 
hliaff!  preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all 
obeateace.  [Apart  tm  Man. 

Man,  Sir  Franoia— my  lady  is  ready  >^to  re- 
ceive your  commands  for  her  journey,  when- 
ever you  please  to  appoint  it 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin,  1  doubt  I  am  obliged 
to  you  ibr  it. 

man»  Come,  come,  sir  F^rabcis,  take  it  as 
you  find  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good 
thng,  lluNi||fa  it  were  nerer  so  wonderful! — 
Aoc  now.  jir,  we  have  notlnng  to  do  hut  to 
di»ose  01  this  gentleman. 

Count B,  Mr.  Manly;  sir,  I  hoph  you  won*t 
nm  me! 

Man.  Did  not  y^ou  forge  this  note  f<»r  d^e 
hundred  pounds,  sic? 

Count  B.  Sir^^l  see  you  know  the  world, 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  j>retend  to  prevari- 
Cite — ^etX  it  has  hftrt  nobody  yet,  sir;,  I  beg 
yon  wiU  not  atigmatne  me;  since  you  have 
spoiled  my  fortune  in  one  family,  I  hope  you 
wonH  be  wo  cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  ai  to 
put  it  out  of  my  power >  sir,  jo  make  it  in 
another,  sir. 

Man.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time 
lo  warto  with  you:  but  if  jou  expect  mercy 
TOorself^  you  most  show  it  to  one  you  have 
neem  cnief  to. 

Coois^  B,  Gruel,  sir? 

Man.  Have  you  not  ruined  this  yonng  woman  ? 

CauniB.  I,  sir? 

Man*  I  know  yon  have — therefore^you  canH 
hbme  Imt,^  if,  in  the  £ict  you  are  charged 
wkh,  she  is  a  prmcipal  witness  against  you. 
Howcrer.  yon  nav^  one ,  and  only  one  chance 
to  get  oU  with.  Marry  her  this  instant— -and 
yon  take  otfiT  her  evidence. 

Counts.  Dear  sir!^ 

Man.  No  words,  sir;  a  wife  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  B.  Lord,*  sir!  this  is  the  most  un- 


Ehutt,  A  private  penance  or  a  piibHc 
Constable! 

CmuHB.  Hold,  sir,  since  yon  are  pleased 
to  ^^  na  my  chmce,  I  will  not  make  so  ill 
a  •ompKment  to  the  mdy,  a^  not  to  give  her 
ma  RcwiVBce* 

man.  k  bmisI  ba  dona  this  minutey  sir;  the 


chaplain  you  expected  is   still   within   calL 

m/r.  Come,  sir,  don't  repine:  marriage  is 
at  worst  but  playing  upon  the  square. 

Counts.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match 
too,  is  the  devil. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  to, let  you  see  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  think  it;  as  .a  reward  for  her 
honesty,  in  detecting  your  practices,  instead 
of  the  forged  hill  you  would  have  put  upon 
her,  there^  a  real  one  of  five  hundred' pounds, 
to  begin  a  new  honeymoota  with. 

{Gii>es  it  to  MfrtiUa. 

Counts.   Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act — 

Man.  No  compliments,  &zt  sir — 1  am  not 

at  leisure  now  to  receive  them.   Mr.  Constable, 

will  you   be  so   good  as   to   wait  upon  this 

(j^eniieman  into  the  next  room,    and   give  this 
ady  in  marriage  to  him?  \Kxit. 

Const.  Sir,  fU  Ao  it  faithfuUy. 
Counts.   Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to 
make  a  handsome  push  with,  however.     And 
I  am  not  the  &tii  of  the  fr^mity  who  has  < 
run  his  head  into  one  noose,   to  keep  it  out 
of  another— Come »  spouse. 
Mjrr.  Yes,  my  liife. 

[Ejieunt  MjrtiUa,  Count  Basset, 

and  Constable. 

Sir  K  And  that  1  may  be  sure  my  family's 

rid  of  him  for   ever^—come,    my   lady,    let's 

even  take  our  children  along  with  us,  and  be 

all  Witness  of  the  ceremony.  \£x^unt. 

SCKNB  IL — A  dressing  Room. 

Lady  Towwly  discovered  as  just  up;   Mas. 
T&usTT  waiting. 

Mrs,  T.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make 
your  ladyship  so  111? 

Ladjr  T.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well, 
where  one  is  killed  for  want  of  sleep  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  me!  it  was  ^so  lodg  before 
you  rung,  madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  la* 
dyship  had  been  finely  composed. 

Ladj  T.  Composed !  why  I  have  lain  in  an 
inn  here;  this  house  n  worse  than  Zfi  inn 
with  t«i  stage  coaches:  what  between  my  lord's 
impertinent  people  of  business  in  a  mornings 
and  the  intoierahl^  thick  shoes  of  footmen  at 
noon,  one 'has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

Mrs.  T.  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  great  pity 
my  lord*  can't  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of 
people  of  quality — thou^  I  must  say  that, 
madam,  your  ladysh^  is  certainly  the  beat 
matrimonial  manager  m  town. 

Ladj  T.  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Trusty  1 
I  manage  very  ^11;.  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  power  I  have,  by  never  being  over  fond 
of  my  lord — yet  I  want  money  infinitdy  of* 
tener  than  he  b  willing  to  give  it  me.    * 

Mrs.  T.   Ah !   if  his   lordship   could  but  be 
brought  to   nlay  himself,    madam ,    then   he 
miffht  feel  what  it  is  to  want  money. 
.   Ladjr  T.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it!  Do  you  know 
that  1  am  undone.  Trusty? 

ifrs.  7*.  Mercy  forbid,  madam! 

LtutjrT.  Broke,  mined,  plundered !^stripr 
ped,  even  to  a  confiscation  of  my  last  guinea! 

Mrs.  T.  You  don't  tell  me  so ,  madam ! 

Ladjr  T.  And  where  to  raise  ten  pound  in 
the  world— \Vhat  is  to  be  done,  Trusty? 

Mrs.  T.  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enongli 
to  tell  yon,  madam:  but  may  be  your  li^jral^ 
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may  have  a  run  of  better  fortune  upon  some 
of  tlie  good  company  that  comes  here  to-night 

Ladjr  T.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to 
try  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  T,  Ha!  tbal^s  a  bad  business  indeed, 
madam — Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head, 
madam ,  if  it  is  not  too  late—- 

'  Ladjr  T,   Out  with  it  quickly  then ,   I  be- 
seech thee. 

Mrs*  2\  Has  not  the  steward  something  of 
fifty  pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his 
hands  to  pay  somebody  about  this  time?- 

Lady  2,  Oh,  ay ;  I  had  forgot — ^'twas  to  a — 
what^s  his  filthy  name? 

Mrs.  T.  Now  I  remember,  m^dam,  *twas 
to  Mr.  Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your 
ladyship  turned  off  about  a  year  ago,  because 
he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lc^/  T.  The  very  wretch !  If  he  has  not 
paid  it,  run  ciuickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid 
him  brrng  it  biltier  immediately.  \ExU  Trusijrl 
Well,  sure  mortal  woman  never  had  such 
fortune!  five,  five  and  nine,  against  poor  se^ 
yen,  for  ever! — No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of 
my  chance — that  lady  Wronghead^s  fatal  red 
fist  upon  the  table,  I  saw  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  win  another  stake — Sit  up  all  night — 
lose  all  one*s  itioney — dream  <»f  winning  thou- 
•andsr— wake  without  a  shilling!  and  then — 
How  like  a  hag  I  look! — ^In  short— the  plea* 
sures  of  life  are  not  worth  this  disorder.  If 
it  were  not  for  shame  now,  I  could  almost 
think  lady  Grace's  sober  scheme  not  quite  so 
ridiculous — If  my  wise  lord  could  but  hold 
his  tongue  for  a  week,  *tis  odds  but  I  should 
hate  the  town  in  a  fortnight^ — But  I  will  not 
be  driven  out  of  it ,  that's  positive. 

Eni^r  Mks.  Trustt. 

Mrs,  T.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of 
it  I  Mr.  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door, 
as  I  came  to  the  stair  foot;  and  tlie  steward 
is  now  actually  paying  him  the  money  in 
the  hall. 

Lad/^  T.  Run  to  the  staircase  head  again — 
and  scream  to  him  that  I  must  speak  with 
htm  this  instant. 

[Mrs*  Trusty  runs  out,  and  speaks, 

Mrs^T.  {yrUhiri\  Mr.  Poundage !--a  hem! 
Mr.  Poundage,  a  word  with  you  quickly! 

Pound.  [FFithinX  Til  come  to  you  presently. 

Mrs.T.  \}nthin\  Presently  won't  do,  man^ 
you  must  come  this  minute. 

Pound,  [ynthin]  I  am  bat  just  paying  a 
little  money  here. 

Mrs.  T.  rfr^Uhinl  Odds  my  life,  paying 
money!  Is  the  man  distracted?  Come  here,  I 
tell  you,  to  my  lady,  this  moment — quick! 

Re-enter  Maa.  TavsTT. 

J^j  T.   Will  the  monster  come,  or  no? 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam;  he 
ii  hobbling  up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Ladj'  2.  DonH  let  him  come  in — ^for  he  will 
ktfep  such  a  babbling  about  his  account* — my 
bram  is  not  able  to  bear  him. 

[Poundage  comes  to  the  Door,  ^Uh 
a  MohejT'bag  in  his  Hand. 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  it's  well  you  are  come,  sir! 
where*s  the  fifty  pounds. 

Pound,  why  here  it  is:  if  yon  hi^d  not 
been  ia  such  haste,  1  should  have  paid  it  by 


this  time— 4he  raatt*s  now  vrtitiag  a  receipt 
below  for  it. 

Mrs.  T.  No  matter;  ray  lady  says  you  must 
not  piy  him  with-  that  money ;  there's-  not 
enouffh ,  it  seems — there's  a  pistole  and  a  gui- 
nea that  is  not  good  in  it — besides,  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  ^cmmml  \xio-~'\jrivitching  the 
Bag  from,  him\  ^Pt  she  is  not  at  leisure  to 
examme  it  now:  so  you  must  bid  Mr.  Whafr- 
d'ye*callum  call  another  time. 

Ladj'  T.  What  is  all  that  noise  there? 

Pound,  W^hy,  audit  please  your  ladyship—- 

Ladjr  T.  Pr'ytbee  don  t  plague  me  now;  but 
do  as  you  were  orflered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases^ 
madam.  [ExiL 

Mrs.  T.  There  they  are,  madam^ [/^ottr# 
the  money  out  of  the  Bag\  The  pretty  things 
—  were  so  near  falling  into  a  nast^  trades- 
man's hands,  I  protest  it  made  me  tnomble 
for  them ! — ^I  fancy  your  ladyship  had  ^  food 

S*ve  me  that  bad  guinea ,  for  luck's  sake— 
ank  you,  ma'am  [Takes  a  Guinea. 

Lady  T.   Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it. 

Mrs.  T.  No;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if 
you  were  just  going  to  bid  me;  and  so  I  vrae 
willing  to  save  yon  the  trouble  of  speaking, 
madam. 

Lady  T.  Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it;  and 
so,  for  ovLeit^-[Noise  without^  But  hark!  donH 
I  hear  the  man  making  a  noise  yonder? 

Mrs.  £  ni  listen. 

LadyT.  Pr'ythee  do. 

Mrs.  T.  [Goes  to  ^e  i>oo/-]  Ay,  they  are 
at  it,  madam — he's  in  a  bitter  passion  with 
poor  Poundage -^ Bless  me!  I  oelieve  ^e^U 
beat  him.. 

[A  Man^s  Foice  without]  I  won't  swear, 
but  damn  me  if  1  don't  have  my  money. 

Mrs.  T.  Mercy  on  us,  how  the  wretch  swears ! 

Lady  T.  And  a  sober  citisen  too!  that^s 
a  shame. 

Mrs.  r.  Ha!  I  think  alPs  silent^  of  a  sud- 
den—may be  the  porter  baa  knocked  him 
down — rll  step  and  see.  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  These  tradespeople  are  the  trouble- 
somest  creatures!   No  words  will  satisfy  them! 

Re-enter  M&s.  TausTT. 

Mrs.  T,  Oh,  madam!  undone!  undone!  My 
lord  has  just  bolted  out  upon^)  the  man,  and 
is  hearing  all  his  pitiful  story  over — If  your 
ladyship  pleases  to  come  hither,  you  raay 
hear  him  VourselE 

Lady  T.  No  matter;  it  will  come  round 
presently;  I  shall  have  it  firom  my  lord,  vritb- 
out  losinira  word  by  the  way,  Ftl  warrant  you* 

Mrs.  T.  Oh  lud,  madam  I  here's  my  lord 
just  coMing  in! 

Liidy  T.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  vray,  then. 
[Exit  Mrs.  Trusty]  I  am  alndd  I  want  spi- 
rits; but  he  will  soon  give  them  me.  . 

Enter  Loro  Townly. 

Lord  T,  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  u 
tradesman  dares,  be  clamorous  in  my  house, 
for  money  due  to  him  from  you? 

Lady  jT.  You  don't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  answer  for  other  people's  impertinence! 

Lord  T.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  answer 
fi>r  your  own  extravagancies,  that  are  the  oc- 

a)  Blaag  Ute,  to  «om«  aaddtnly  apoa. «  pm«a. 
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casion  of  it;  I  thought  I  had  pTCO  yon  money, 
three  months  ago,  to  satisty  all  these  sort 
of  people. 

Ladjr  T,  Yes;  hut  you  see  they  ncTer  are 
to  be  satis6ed. 

Lord  T,  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be 
abused  thus — what^s  become  of  the  last  five 
hundred  I  gave  you? 

Letdjt  T,  Gone. 

Lord  T.  Gone!  \irhat  way,  madam? 

LtMdjr  T,  Half  the  town  over,  I  beliere,  by 
this  time. 

Lord  T,  *Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make  no 
impression,  till  it  falli  upon  you. 

jLadjr  T*  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is 
always  the  subject  of  our  couTersation ,  I  shall 
make  you  no  answer. 

Lord  T,  Madam,  madam,  I  will  he  heard, 
and  make  you  answer* 

Ladjr  T,  Make  me!  Then  I  must  tell  you, 
my  lord,  this  is  a  lansuage  1  have  not  been 
used  to ,  and  I  wou*t  near  it* 

Lord  T.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  shall 
bear  a  great  deal  more ,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Ladjr  T,  My  lord ,  if  you  insult  me ,  you 
^11  have  as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Lord  T,  Pooh!  your  spirit  grows  ridicu- 
IoujI — ^you  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or 
innocence  to  support  it 

Ladjr  T.  You  11  find  at  least  I  have  resent- 
ment ;  and  do  you  look  well  to  the  provocation* 

Lord  T,  After  those  you  have  given  me, 
madam ,  *tis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 

Ladjr  T.  I  scorn  your  imputation  and  youi 
menaces.    The   narrowness   of  your  heart  is 
your  monitor — ^*tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you 
are  wounded;   you   have   less  to  complain  of 
than  m^oy  husbands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you^ 

Lord  T,  Death ,  madam  I  do  you  presume 
upon  your  corporeal  merit,  that  your  person^s 
less  tamted  than  your  mind?  Is  it  there,  there 
alone,  an  honest  husband  can  be  injured? 
Hare  you  not  every  other  vice  that  can  de- 
base your  birth  or  stain  the  heart  of  woman? 
Is  not  your  health,  your  beauty,  husband, 
Ibrtnne,  family  disclaimed — for  nights  con- 
sumed in  riot  and  extravagance?  The  wanton 
do^s  no  more  —  if  she  conceals  her  shame, 
does  less;  and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed ^  as 
sorely  wrongs  my  honour  and  my  quiet 

Ladjr  T,  f  see ,  my  lord ,  what  sort  of  wife 
might  please  you. 

l^ord  T,  Ungrateful  woman !  could  you  have 
seen  yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her — 
I  am  amated  our  legislature  has  left  no  prece- 
dent of  a  divorce,  for  this  more  visible  in- 
jury,  this  adultery  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  person !  When  a  woman^s  whole 
heart  is  alienated  to  pleasures^  have  no  share 
in,  what  is  it  to  me,  whether  a  black  ace,  or 
a  powdered  coscomh,  has  possession  of  it? 

Ladjr  T.  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet ,  my 
lord  y  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of 
mine,  depend  upon  it 

Lord  Tk  That,  madam,  I  have  long  despaired 
of;  and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mu- 
tual, *tis  fit  that,  with  our  hearts,  our  persons 
loo  should  separate. — This  house  you  sleep  no 
more  in;  though  your  content  might  grossly 
tttd  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband ,  yet  my 
denres  would  starve  upon  the  features  of  a  wife* 


Ladjr  T,  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of 
the  same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of 
honour! 

Lord  T,  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments—l  have  done  with  you. 

Ladjr  T.  Done  with  me !  If  we  had  never 
met,  my  lord,  I  had  not  broke  my  heart  for 
it — but  have  a  care;  I  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
so  easily  recalled  as  you  may  imagine. 

LordT.  RecaUed!  Who^s  there? 

Enter  Williams. 
Desire  my  sister  and  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  up. 

[Exit  VTiUiams^ 

Ladj  jT.  My  lord ,  you  may  proceed  as  you 
please;  hut  pray  what  indiscretions  have  I 
committed,  that  are  not  daily  practised  by  a 
hundred  Other  women  of  quality? 

Lord  T,  *Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives, 
madam ,  that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband 
less  contemptible;  and  though  a  bad  one  may 
be  the  best  man*s  lot,  yet  he*ll  make  a  better 
figure  in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfor- 
tunes out  of  doors ,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps 
them  within. 

Ladjr  T,  I  don*t  know  what  figure  you  may 
make,  my  lord;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  mini,  in  whatever  company  I 
may  meet  you. 

LordT,  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit ,  madam; 
you*iI  need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Lady  Gkacb  and  Manlt^ 

Mr.  Manly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg 
of  you,  which  wants  more  apologies  than 
words  can  make  for  it 

Man^  Then  pray  make  none,  my  lord,  that 
I  may  have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Lord  T.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to 
entreat  of  you  too. 

Ladjr  G.  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  Tk  Thus  then  —  As  you  both  were 
present 'at  my  ill-considered  marriage,  I  now 
desire  you  each  will  be  a  witness  of  my  de-  * 
termined  separation — I  know,  sir,  your  good 
nature,  ana  my  sister^s,  must  be  shocked  at 
the  office  I  impose  on  you;  but  as  I  donU 
ask  your  justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope 
you  are  conscious  that  an  ill  woman  can't 
reproach  you,   if  you   are  silent  on  her  side. 

Man,  My  lord,  I  never  thought,  till  now, 
it  could  be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lord  T,  For  you,  ray  lady  Townly,  I  need 
not  here  repeat  the  provocations  of  my  part- 
ing with  you — the  world,  I  fear,  is  too  well 
informed  of  them — For  the  good  lord,-  your 
dear  father's  sake,  I  will  still  support  you  as 
his  daughter.  —  As  the  Lord  Townly's  wife, 
you  have  had  every  thing  a  fond  husbana 
could  bestow,  and,  to  our  mutual  shame  I 
speak  it,  more  than  happy  wives  desire — But 
tnose  indulgencies  must  end — state,  equipage, 
and  splendour,  but  ill  become  the  vices  that 
misuse  them — The  decent  necessaries  of  life 
shall  be  supplied ,  but  not  one  article  to  luxury 
— not  even  the  coach ,  that  waits  to  carry  you 
firom  hence,  shall  you  ever  use  again.  lour 
tender  aunt^  my  Lady  Lovemore,  with  tears, 
this  morning,  nas  consented  to  receive  you; 
where,  if  time  and  your  condition  bring  yon 
to  a  due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be 
increased-^but  if  you  still  are  lavish  of  your 
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Httle,  or  pine  for  past  licentious  pleasures, 
that  little  sliall  be  less;  nor  will  I  call  that 
soul  my  friend  that  names  you  in  my  hearing. 
— Oh,  ManJy,  look  there!  turnback  thy  thoughu 
with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growing  Jove. — 
There  was  a  time,  when  1  believed  that  form 
incapable  of  vice  or  of  decay ;  there  I  proposed 
the  partner  of  an  easy  home ;  there  1  for  ever 
hoped  to  find  a  cheeiiul  companioni  a  faithful 
friend,  a  useful  helpmate,  ana  a  tender  mother 
—but,  oh,  how  bitter  now  the  disappointment! 

Man.  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of 
happiness;  offended  as  you  are,  I  know  you 
will  still  be  Just. 

LordT,  Fear  me  not, 

Mem,  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck 
her !  [Aside. 

Lord  T.  No,  let  me  not  (though  I  this  mo* 
ment  cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever),  let 
me  not  urge  her  punishment  beyond  her 
crimes^ — 1  know  the  world  is  fond  of  any  tale 
that  feeds  its  appetite  of  scandal;  —  and  as  I 
am  conscious  seventies  of  this  kind  seldom  fail 
of  imputations  too  gross  to  mention,  I  here, 
before  you  both,  acquit  her  of  the  least  sus- 
picion raised  against  the  honour  of  my  bed. 
Therefore,  when  abroad  her  conduct  may  be 
questioned,  do  her  fame  that  justice. 

LadyT.  Oh,  sister! 

[Turns to Leuij  Grace,  weeping. 

Lord  T.  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where, 
without  favour,  this  action  may  be*  canvassed, 
relate  but  half  my  provocations,  and  give  me 
up  to  censure.  [Going. 

LadjrT.  Support  roe  —  saxe  me— 'hide  me 
hoxa  the  world! 

[Falling  on  Lady  Graces  Neck. 

Lord  T.  [lieturning'}  I  had  forgot  me— 
You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment,  there- 
fore, as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with  her, 
your  parting  may  admit  of  gentler  terms  than 
suit  the  honour  of  an  injured  husband. 

[Offers  to  go  out. 

Man.  [Interposing^  My  lord,  you  roust 
not,  shall  not,  leave  her  thus! — One  moment^ 
stay  can  do  your  cause  no  wrong.  If  looks 
can  speak  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  Til  an- 
swer, with  my  life,  there's  something  labouring 
in  her  mind,  that,  would-  you  bear  the  hear- 
ing, might  deserve  it. 

LordT.  Consider — since  we  no  more  can 
meet,  press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lady  T.  Yet  stay,  my  lord— the  little  I  would 
say  will  not  deserve  an  insult;  and,  undeserv- 
ea ,  1  know  your  nature  gives  it  not.  But  as 
youVe  called  in  friends  to  witness  your  re- 
sentment, let  them  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last 
reply.  [be  it*  so. 

LordT.  I  shanH  refuse  you  that,  madam — 

Letdjr  T.  My  lord,  you  ever  have  complained 
I  wanted  love ;  but  as  you  kindly  have  allowed 
I  never  gave  it  to  another,  so,  when  you  hear 


father*s  firm  commands  enjoined  me  to  make 
choice  of  one,  1  even  there  declined  the  liberty 
he  gave,  and  to  his  own  election  yielded  up 
my  youth-^his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed 
him  to  you. — Our  hands  were  joined,  but  still 
my  heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly.  —  My  only 
joy  was  power,  command,  society,  profuseness, 
and  to  lead  in  pleasures. — ^The  husband's  right 
to  rule  1  thought  a  vulgar  law,  which  only 
the  deformed  or  meanly  spirited  obeyed. — I 
knew  no  directors  but  my  passions,  no  master 
but  my  will. — Even  you,  my  lord,  sometime 
overcome  by  love,  were  pleased  with  my  de- 
lights; nor  then  foresaw  this  mad  misuse  of 
your  indulgence. — And  though  I  call  myself 
ungrateful  while  I  own  it,  yet  as  a  truth  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  kind  indulgence  has 
undone  me;  it  added  strength. to  my  habitual 
failings,  and,  in  a  heart  thus  warm  in  wild, 
unthinking  life,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler  sense , 
of  love  was  lost. 

LordT,  Oh,  Manly!  where  has  this  Crea- 
ture's heart  been  buned  ?  [AparL 

Man.  If  yet  recoverable,  bow  vast  the  trea- 
sure !  [Apart 

Lady  T.  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not 
my  excuse,  but  my  confession;  my  errors 
(give  them,  if  you  please,  a  harder  name) 
cannot  be  defended — No,  what's  in  its  nature 
wrong,  no  words  can  palliate-^ no  plea  can 
alter!  What  then  remains  in  roy  condition, 
but  resignation  to  your  pleasure?  Time  only 
can  convince  you  of  my  future  conduct :  there- 
fore, till  I  have  lived  an  object  of  forgiveness, 
I  dare  not  hope  for  pardon  —  The  penance  of 
a  lonely,  contrite  life,  were  little  to  the  inno- 
cent; but,  to  have  deserved  this  separation, 
will  strew  perpetual  thorns  upon  my  pillow. 
— Sister,  farewell!  [Kisses  her'\  Your  virtue 
needs  no  warning  from  the  shame  that  falls 
on  me ;  but  when  you  think  I  have  atoned  my 
follies  past,  persuade  your  injured  brother  to 
forgive  them. 

LordT.  No,  madam!  your  errors,  thus  re- 
nounced, this  instant  are  forgotten !  So  deep, 
so  due  a  sense  of  them  has  made  you  what 
my  utmost  wishes  form'd,  and  all  my  heart 
has  sigh'd  for. — Long  parted  friends,  toat  pass 
througn  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but  com- 
mon gladness  in  their  meeting;  but,  from  a 
shipwreck  saved,  we  mingle  tears  with  our 
embraces.  [Embraces  Lady  Townly. 

LadyT.  W^bat  words — what  love—  what 
duty  can  repay  such  obligations? 

LordT  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please, 
your  power  is  endless. 

LadyT,  Oh!  till  this  moment  never  did  I 
know,  my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  ffive  you! 

LordT.  By  heaven!  this  yielding  hand, 
when  first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented 
nbt  a  treasure  more  desirable!  —  Oh,  Manly! 
sister!  as  you  have  of^en  shared   in   my  dis- 


the  story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still  <{uiet,  partake  of  my  felicity— my  nevr-bom 
complain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  coldness,  joy!  See  here,  the  bride  of  my  desires!    This 

LordT.  Proceed — I  am  attentive.  may  be  called  my  wedding-day. 

LadyT.  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my  lord.  Lady  G.  Sister  (for  now,  methinks,  that 
the  flattering  world  had  talked  me  into  beauty;  name  i^  dearer  to  roe  than  ever),  let  me  con- 
whicb,  at  m^  glass,  my  youthful  yanity  con-  gratulate  the  happiness  that  opens  to  3rou. 
fiiYned.  Wild  with  that  nme,  I  thought  man-  Man,  Long,  long,  and  mutua],'may  it  flow! 
kind  my  slaves— {triumphed  over  hearts,  while  LordT.  To  make  our  happiness  complete, 
ail  my  pleasure  was  their  pain :  yet  was  my  my  dear,  join  here  with  me  to  give  a  nand, 
ovm  ao  equally  insensible  to  all,  that,  when  a  that  amply  will  repay  the  obUgation.  . 
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Lady  T»  Sister,  a  daj  like  this-* 

iMdj  G.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the 
general  jov.  [GiifesherHandtoManl/. 

Man,  A  joy  like  mine — despairs  of  words 
to  iipeak  it. 

Lord  T.  Ob,  Manly,  Low  the  name  of  friend 
endears  the  brother!  [Embraces him, 

Man,  Your  words,  my  lordj  will  warm  me 
to  deserve  them. 


Lad/  T,  Sister,  to  your  anerring  virtue  I 
now  commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days. 
Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread. 
Rut  where  your  guarded  innocence  shall  lead ; 
For,  in  the  marriage  state,  the  world  must  own, 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 
To  make  it  mutual,  nature  points  the  way; 
Lot  husbands  govern,  gentle  wives  obey. 

\ExeunL 
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ACT   L 
SciNB  L^jin  Inn  at  Madjlio. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Indeed,  my  friend  Trappanti,  tbou*rt 

a  very  thin  condition ;  thou  hast  neither 
master,  meat,  nor  money :  not  but,  couldst  thou 
part  with  that  unappeasable  itch  of  eating  too, 
tboQ  hast  all  the  ragged  virtues  that  were  re- 
quisite to  set  up  an  ancient  philosopher.  Cpn- 
tempt  and  poverty,  kicks,  thumps,  and  think- 
ing thou  hast  endured  with  the  best  of  *em; 
but — when  fortune  turns  thee  up  to  hard  fest- 
ing,  that  b  to  say,  positively  not  eating  at  all, 
I  perceive  thoir  art  a  downright  dunce,  with 
the  same  stomach,  and  no  more  philosophy 
than  a  hound  upon  horse-flesh — Fasting*s  the 
devil !— Let  me  see — this,  I  take  it,  is  the  most 
frequented  inn  about  Madrid  f  and  if  a  keen 
guest  or  two  should  drop  in  now — Hark ! 

Host  [ynthinl  Take  care  of  tl^e  eentle- 
meos*  horses  there;  see  *em  well  rubbxl  and 
Htter*d. 

Trap,  Just  alighted!  If  they  do  but  stay  to 
eat  now !  Impudence  assist  me ;  hah !  a  couple 
of  pretty  young  sparks,  faitb! 

Enter  Htpouta  and  Flora,   in  MenU  Ha- 
bits;  a  Postbojr,  with  a  Portmanteau, 

Welcome  to  Madrid,  sir;  welcome,  sir. 

Flora,  Sir,  your  servant. 

Post,  Have  tne  horses  pleased  your  honour? 

Hjp*  Very  well  indeed,  firiena ;  pr'ythce  set 
Aown  the  portmanteau,  and  see  that  the  poor 
creatures  want  nothing:  they  have  performed 
well,  and  deserve  our  care. 

Trap,  riltake  care  of  that,  sir;  here,  ostler. 
[Exeunt  Trappanti  and  Servant, 

Flora,  And  pray,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve  ? 

Hyp,  Poor  Flora!  thou  art  fatigued  indeed, 
but  I  'shall  find  a  way  to  thank  thee  for^l. 


Flora,  And  now,  madam,  pray  what  do 
you  propose  will  be  the  end  of  our  journey? 

Hyp,  Why,  now  I  hope  the  end  of  my 
wishes--Don  Philip,  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
far  he  is  in  my  heart 

Flora,  No,  your  sweet  usage  of  him  told 
me  that  long  enough  ago;  but  now,  it  seems, 
you  think  fit  to  confess  it ;  and  what  is  it  yon 
love  him  for,  pray? 

Hyp,  His  manner  of  bearing  that  usage. 

Flora,  Ah !  dear  pride !  how  we  love  to 
have  it  iickled!  But  he  does  not  bear  it,  yon 
see,  for  he*s  coming  post  to  Madrid  to  marry 
another  woman;  nay,  one  he  never  saw. 

Hyp,  An  unknown  face  can*t  have  very  far 
enffaged  him. 

Flora,  How  came  he  to  be  engaged  to  her 
at  ail? 

Hyp,  Why,  I  engaged  him. 
-    Flora,  To  another! 

Hyp,  To  my  whole  sex,  rather  than  own  I 
loved  him. 

Flora,  Ab !  done  like  a  woman  of  courage. 

Hyp,  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  part- 
ing with  my  power;  besides,  he  took  me  at 
such  an  advantage,  and  pressed  me  so  home 
to  a  surrender.  I  could  have 'tore  him  piecemeal. 

Flora,  Ay!  I  warrant  you.  an  insolent — 
agreeable  puppy.    But  let  us  near. 

H^p,  ril  tea  thee.  Flora;  you  know  don 
Philip  wants  no  charm  that  can  recommend 
him.  As  a  lover  in  rank  and  fortune,  I  con- 
fess him  my  superior;  *tis  the  thoughts  of  that 
has  been  a  constant  thorn  upon  my  wishes; 
I  never  saw  him  in  the  humblest  posture,  but 
still  I  fancied  he  secretly  presumed  his  rank 
and  fortune  might  command  me;  this  always 
stung  my  pride,  and  made  me  over-act  it: 
nay  sometimes,  when  his  sufferings  have  al-. 
most  drawn  th6  tears  into  my  e^es,  I  have 
tuni*d  the  subject  with  some    trifling   talk,    or 
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hummM  a  spiteful  tune,  though   I  believe  his 
heart  was  breaking. 

Flora,  But,  love  be  praised,  your  proud 
stomach^s  come  down  for  it. 

H/p*  Indeed,  His  not  altogether  so  high  as 
Hwas«  In  a  word,  his  last  letter  set  me  at  my 
wit^s  end,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  you 
may  remember  you  thought  me  bewitchM,  for 
I  immediately  called  for  my  boy*s  clothes,  and 
so  rode  after  him. 

Flora,  Why  truly,  madam*  as  to  your  wits, 
IVe  not  much  altered  my  opinion  of  Vm,  for 
I  canH  see  what  you  |ir6pose  by  it 

Hjp.  My  whole  design.  Flora,  lies  in  this 
portmanteau,  and  these  oreeches. 

Flora*  A  notable  design,  no  doubt;  but 
pray  let*s  hear  it 

Hjrp,  Why,  I  do  propose  to  be  twice  mar- 
ried between  *em. 

Flora,  How!  twice? 

Hypn  By  the  help  pf  the  portmanteau  I  in- 
tend to  marry  myself  tp  don  Philip*s  new  mis- 
tress, and  then — rll  put  off  my  breeches  and 
marry  him. 

Flora,  Now  I  begin  to  take  ye:  but  pray 
what^s  in  the  portmanteau?  and  how  came 
you  by  it? 

Hyp,  I  hired  one  tp  steal  it  from  his  ser- 
vant at  the  last  inn  we  lay  at  in  Toledo:  in 
it  are  jewels  of  value,  presents  to  my  bride, 
gold,  .good  store,  settlements,  and  credential 
letters  to  certify  that  the  bearer  ^which  I  in- 
tend to  be  mysein  is  don  P^ihp,  only  sOn 
and  heir  of  don  Fernando  de  las  Torres,  now 
residing  at  Seville,  whence  we  came. 

Flora.  A  very  smart  undertaking,  by  my 
troth :  and  pray,  madam,  what  part  am  I  to  act? 

Hj'p,  My  woman  still;  when  I  can't  lie  for 
myself  you  are  to  do  it  for  me,  in  the  person 
of  a  cousin-german. 

Flora.  And  my  name  is  to  be — 

Jfyp,  Don  Guzman,  Diego,  Mendez,  or  what 
you  please ;  be  your  own  godfather. 

Flora,  'Egad,  I  begin  to  like  it  mightily; 
this  may  prove  a  very  pleasant  adventure,  if 
we  can  but  come  oft  without  fighting,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  don't  easily  perceive  we  shall; 
for  to  be  sure  don  Philip  will  make  the  devil 
to  do  with  us  when  he  finds  himself  here  be- 
fore he  comes   hither, 

Hyp.  O  let  me  alone  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

Flora,  I'm  afraid  it  must  be  alone,  if  you 
do  give  him  satisfaction;  for  my  part  I  can 
push  lio  more  than  I  can  swim. 

Hjrp.  But  you  can  bully,  upon  occasion. 

Flora,  I  can  scold  when  my  blood's  up. 

Hjp,  That's  the  same  thing.  Bullying  in 
breeches,  would  be  scolding  in  petticoats. 

Flora,  Say  ye  so:  why  then  do  look  to 
yourself;  if  I  don*t  give  you  as  good  as  you 
bring,  IMl  be  content  tp  wear  breeches  as  long 
as  I  live.  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  opened 
the  plot,  pray  when  is  the  play  to  begin  r 

Ifyp,  I  hope  to  have  it  all  over  in  less  than 
four  hours ;  we'll  just  refresh  ourselves  with 
what  the  house  affords,  and  w^it  upon  my 
father-in-law^-How  now!  "^hal  would  this 
iellow  have? — 


my  troth,  right  and  sound,  I  warrant  ^em; 
they  deserve  care,  and  they  have  had  it,  and 
shall  have  it  if  they  stay  in  this  house — I  aJ^ 
ways  stand  by,  sir,  see  *em  rubb'd  down  with 
my  own  eyes  —  catch  me  trusting  an  ostler, 
VA  give  you  leave  to  fill  for  me,  and  drink 
for  me  too. 

Flora.  I  have  seen  this  fellow  somewhere. 

[^Jparl  to  HjrpoUta^ 

Trap,  Hey-day!  what,  no  cloth  laid!  was 
ever  such  attendance !  hey,  house !  tapster  \ 
landlord !  hey !  [Knocks'^  VVhat  was  it  you 
bespoke,  gentlemen? 

Hjrp,  Really,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  have 
almost  foreot  you. 

Trap,  Pshaw!  dear  sir,  never  talk,  of  it;  I 
live  here  hard  by— I  have  a  lodging — I  canH 
call  it  a  lodeing  neither — that  is,  I  have  a~!> 
sometimes  I  am  here,  and  sometimes  I  am 
there ;  and  so  here  arid  there  one  makes  shift, 
you  know, — Hey !  will.these  people  never  come  r 

Hjrp'!  Ypu  give  a  very  good  account  of 
yourself,  sir. 

Trap,  O  !  nothing  at  all ,  sir,  Lord,  sir ! — 
was  it  fish  or  flesh,  sir? 

Flora,  Really,  ^ir,  we  have  bespoke  no-« 
thing  yet. 

2 rap.  Nothing!  for  shame!  it's  a  sign  you 
are  young  travellers;  you  don't  know  this 
house,  sir;  why  they'll  let  you  starve  if  ypu 
don't  stir,  and  call,  and  that  like  thunder  too 
—Hollo ! 

Hjrp,  Hal  you  eat  here  sometimes,  I  pre- 
sume, sir? 

Trap,  L^mph! — Ay,  sir,  that^s  as  it  happens 
— I  seldom  eat  at  home,  indeed — Hollo  | 

Enter  Host, 

Host,  Did  you  call,  gentlemen?. 

Trap,  Yes,  and  bawl  too,  sir:  here,  the 
gentlemen  are  almost  famish'd,  and  nobody 
comes  near  'em:  what  have  you  in  the  house 
now  that  vrill  be  ready  presently? 

Host,  You  may  have  what  you   please,   sir. 

Hjrp,  Can  you  get  us  a  partridge? 

HosL  Sir,  we  have  no  parti tdges;  but  we^l 
get  you  what  you  please  in  a  moment:  we 
have  a  very  good  neck  of  mutton,  sir ;  if  you 
please  it  shall  be  clapp^  down  in  a  moment. 

Hrp,  Have  you  no  pigeons  or  chickens? 

Host,  Truly,  sir,  we  have  no  fowl  in  the 
house  at  present ;  if  you  please  you  may  have 
any  thing  else  in  a  moment. 

Hjrp,  Then  pr'ythee  get  us  some  young  rabbits. 

Host,  Rabbits!  odd  rabbit  it,  rabbits  are  so 
scarce  they  are  not  to  be  had  for  money. 

Flora,  Have  you  any  fish  ? 

Host,  Fi^h !  sir,  I  dress'd  yesterday  the  finest 
dish  that  ever  came  upon  a  table;  I  am  sorry 
we  have  none  leA,  sir;  but,  if  you  please,  you 
may  have  any  thing  else  in  a  moment 

Trap,  Plague  on  thee,  hast  thou  nothing 
but  any-thing-else  in  the  house? 

Host,  Very  good  mutton,  sir. 

Hrp,  Pr'ythee  get  us  a  saddle  >)  the||« 

Host,  Don't  you  love  the  neck,  sir? 

H^p.  Ha'ye  nothing  in  the  house  but  the 
neck? 

Host  Really,  sir,  we.  don*t  use  to  be  so  un- 
provided, but  at  present  we  have  nothing  else  left. 


Re-enter  Trappamti. 

Trap,  Servant,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  nice 
care  of  your  nags;  good  cattle   they   are,  by|    i)  A  Mddjo  of  mutton  u  tke  two  Wuu  not  Mpwatod 
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Trap.  *£gad,  it^s  neck  or  nothing^)  bere, 
ir.     Faltli,   sir,  I   don*t   know   but  a  notbing 
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else  may  be  very  good  meat,  wben  any  tbing 
else  is  not  to  be  bad. 

Hyp,  Then  pr*ytbee,  friend.  Jet's  baye  tby 
neck  of  mutton  before  tbat  is  gone  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  be  sball  lay  it  down  tbis  minute ; 
ni  see  it  done: — gentlemen,  FIl  wait  upon  ye 

Sresently;  for  a  minute  I  must  beg  your  par- 
on,  and  leave  to  lay  tbe  clotb  myself. 

HfP"  Bv  no  means,  sir. 

Trap.  No  ceremony,  dear  sir;  indeed  Fll 
do*t.  [Exeufitfiostcmd  Trappanti, 

Hjp,  Wbat  can  tbis  familiar  puppy  be? 

flora*  Witb  mucb  ado  I  bave  recollected 
liis  face.  Don't  you  remember,  madam^  about 
two  or  tbree  years  ago,  don  Pbilip  bad  a  trusty 
servant,  called  Trappanti,  tbat  used  now  and 
then  to  slip  a  note  into  your  band,  as  you 
came  from  cburcb? 

Jfyp,  Is  tbis  be  tbat  Pbilip  tum'd  away  for 
saying  I  was  as  proud  as  a  beauty,  and  borne- 
ly  enougb  to  be  good  bumour'd? 

Flora.  Tbe  very  same,  I  assure  ye;  only, 
as  you  see  starving  bas  altered  bis  air  a  little. 

Hyp,  Poor  fellow!  I  am  concerned  for  bim: 
'prbat  makes  biro  so  far  from  Seville? 

Flora.  Vnt  afraid  all  places  are  alike  to  bim. 

Hjp.  I  baye  a  great  mind  to  take  bim  iqto 
mj  service,  bis  assurance  may  be  useful,  as 
my  case  stands. 

Flora.  You  would  not  tell  bim  who  you  are  ? 

Hjrp.  Tbere's  no  occasion  for  it -» I'll  talk 
witb  bim. 

fU-enter  TiuppANTit 

Trap.  Your  dinner's  upon  tbe  spit,  gentle- 
men, and  tbe  clotb  is  laid  in  tbe  best  room — 
Arc  you  not  for  a  wbet,?)  ^ir?  Wbat  wine? 
wbat  wine? — Hey! 

Flora.  We  give  you  trouble,  sir. 

Trap.  Not  in  tbe  least,  sir. — Hey!  [Knocks. 

Re-enter  Hostf 

Most.  Jyye  call,  gentlemen? 

Hrp.  Ay;  wbat  wine  bave  ye? 

HosL  \Vbat  sort  you  please,  sir. 

Flora.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  name  it? 

\To  Trappanti, 

Trap.  Nay,  pray,  sir — 

Hjp,  No  ceremony,  dear  sir ;  upon  my  word 
you  sball. 

Trap.  Upon  my  soul,  you'll  make  me  leave 
ye,  gentlemen. 

Jyrp.  Come,  come,  no  words!  pr'yibee,  you 
sbalL 

Trap,  Psbaw!  but  wby  tbis  among  friends 
now  ?  Qere — bave  je  an}r  rifibt  Galiaa  ? 

Host,  Tbe  best  m  Spain,  1  warrant  it. 

Trap.  Let's  taste  it;  if  it  be  good,  set  us 
out  half  a  dozen  bottles  for  dinner* 

Host.  Yes,  sir.  \ExiL 

Flora.  Wbo  says  tbis  fellow's  a  starving 
now  ?  Oa  my  conscience,  tbe  rogue  bas  more 
impuileflce  tban  a  lover  at  midnigbt. 

\Apart  to  HjpoUta. 

1)  Foz>1ianUr»  in  jumpiiig  over  a  hcdg*  or  a  fire-barred 
gaU«  «n  boraeback,  expose  thcmacWpa  to  aach  daager* 
tbf t  tbej  are  aiire  titber  to  br«ak  thcif  neck  or  break 
■olMag;  beoc*  tbe  ezpreation.  The  pan  is  caailj  no- 
derstood. 

s)  A  acAc/  ia  one  of  the  naneroas  expreaaiofia  for  taking 
a  glaae  of  braadj,  etc.  to  abarpcn  the  appetil^,  keep 
«iik  the  c«ld;    or  acme  other  auch  excoae* 


Hyp.  Hang  bim.  His  inoffensive ;  Fll  buraour 
bim. — [Apari\  Pray,  sir  (for  I  find  we  are 
like  to  Jbe  better  acquainted,  therefore  I  bope 
you  won't  take  my  question  ill) — 

Trap.  O,  dear  sir! 

Hyp*  ^^bat  profession  may  you  be  of? 

Trap.  Profession,  siiw-| — I — Ods  me !  here's 
the  wine. 

He-enter  Host, 

Come,  fill  out — hold — let  me  taste  it  first-^ye 
blockhead,  would  ye  have  tbe  gentleman  drink 
before  be  knows  whether  it  be  good  or  not? 
[JDrinks^  Yes,  'twill  do — give  me  tbe  bottle, 
ril  fill  myself.  Now,  sir,  is  not .  tbat  a  glass 
of  right  wine?  [ToHypoUta. 

Hyp.  Extremely  good  indeed — ^But,  sir,  as 
to  my  question. 

Trap.  Fm  afraid,  sir,  tbat  mutton  won't  be 
enough  for  us  all* 

^p*  O,  pray,  sir,  bespeak  wbat  you  please. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  most  bumble  servant. — 
Here,  master!  pr'ytbee  get  us — Ha!  ay,  get  us 
a  dozen  of  poach  d  e^^% — a  dosen,  cf'ye  bear 
— just  to^pop  down  a  little. 

Host,  Yes,  sir.  \Ooing. 

Trap.  Friend — let  there  be  a  little  slice  of 
bacon  to  every  one  of  'em. 

Host,  Yes,  sir — a  little  thin  slice,  sir? 

[Gbing. 

Trap.  No,  j^ou  dog,  not  too  thin. 

^^P*  But,  sir  — 

Trap.  Odso!  I  bad  like  to  have  forgot — 
here,  a — Sancho !  Sancho !  ay,  isn't  your  name 
Sancho? 

HosL  Diego,  sir. 

Trap.  Oh!  ay,  Diego!  that's  trae  indeed, 
Diefio!  Umph! 

^/p.  I  must  e'en  let  bim  alone;  there's  no 
putting  in  a  word  till  bis  mouth's  full.    {Apart, 

Trap.  Come,  here's  to  thee,  Diego — yDrinks 
and  fins  again']  Tbat  I  sboidd  forget  tby 
name  though. 

Host.  No  great  harm,  sir. 

Trap,  Diego,  ha !  a  jery  pretty  name,  faith ! 
— I  think  you  are  married,  are  you  not,  Diego  ? 

Host  Ay,  ay,  sir. 

Trap.  Hah!  how  many  children? 

Host.  Nine  girls  and  a  boy,  sir. 

Trap.  Hah !  nine  girls  —  Come,  here's  to 
thee  again,  Diego — Nine  girls !  a  stirring  wo- 
man, 1  dare  say ;  a  good  housewife,  ha !  Diego  ? 

Hostf  Pretty  well,  sir. 

Trap.  Makes  all  her  pickles  herself,  I  war- 
rant ye — Does  she  do  olives  well? 

HosL  Will  you  be  pleased  to  taste  'em,  sir  ? 

Trap.  Taste  'em!  humph!  pr'ytbee  let's  have 
a  plate,  Diego. 

Host.  Yes,  sir. 

Hyp.  And  our  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please, 
sir;  when  it!s  ready,  call  us.        , 

HosL  Yes,  sir,  TExiL 

Hrp.  But,  sir,  (  was  asking  you  Qi'your 
profession, 

Trap,  Profession !  really,  sir,  I  don't  use  to 
profess  mucb ;  I  am  a  plain  dealing  sort  of  a 
man ;  if  I  say  Fll  serve  a  gentleman,  be  may 
depend  upon  me. 

Flor<i.  Have  you  ever  served,  sir? 

Trap.  Not  these  two  last  campaigns. 

Hyp*  Bow  so  ? 

Trap.  Some  words  witb  my  superior  ofifi- 
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cer;   I  was  a  little   too  free  in  speaking  my  told  bis  neighbours  be  loved    her  never   the 
mind  to  bim.  I  worse;  but  he  was  resolved  she  should  never 

Hyp,  DonH  you  think  of  serving  ag^in,  sir?  know  it 


Trap,  If  a  good  post  falls  in  my  way. 

Hjp,  I  befieve  1  could  help  you.  —  Pray, 
sir,  when  you  served  last,  did  you  take  pay 
or  wages? 

Trap,  Pay,  sir! — Yes,  sir,  I  was  paid,  clearM 
subsistence  and  arrears  to  a  farthing. 

Hjp*  And  yourlatecommander^s  name  was — 

Trap,  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres. 

Hyp,  Of  Seville? 

Trap,  Of  Seville. 

Hyp,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.     You 

ed  not  be  curious;  for  I  am  sure  you  don*t 


nee 


know  me,  though  I  do  you,'  and  your  condi- 
tion ;  which  I  dare  promise  you  Til  mend  upon 
our  better  acquaintance.  And  your  first  step 
to  deserve  it,  is  to  answer  me  honestly  to  a 
few  questions :  keep  your  assurance  still ;  it 
may  do  me  service,  I  shall  like  you  better  for 
it :  come,  here's  to  encourage  you. 

\Gi9es him  Money, 

Trap,  Sir,  my  humble  service  to  you. 

Hyp.  Well  said. 

Flora,  Nay,-  Til  pass  my  word  he  shan't 
dwindle  into  modesty. 

Trap,  I  never  heard  a  gentleman  talk  better 
in  my  life.  I  have  seen  such  a  sort  of  face 
before,  but  wheie — I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't 
care.     It's  your  glass,  sir. 

Hyp,  Gramroercy!  here,  cousin!  \Drihks 
to  Fior€i\  Come,  now,  what  made  don  Philip 
turn  you  out  of  bis  service  ?  Why  did  you 
leave  him? 

Trap,  'Twas  time,  I  think ;  his  wits  had  leA 
him — the  man  was  mad. 

Hyp,  Mad! 

Trap,  Ay,  stark  mad — in  love. 

Hyp,  In  love!  How  pray? 

Trap,  Very  deep*-up  to  the  ears,  over  head, 
drown  d  by  this  time,  be  would  in  —  I  would 
have  had  bim  slopp'd  when  he  was  up  to  the 
middle. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  he'  was  in  love  with  ? 

Trap,  The  devil! 

Hyp,  So  I  now  for  a  very  ugly  likeness  of 
my  own  face.  What  sort  of  a  devil?  [Aside, 

Trap.  The  damning  sort — a  woman. 

ffyp*  Had  she  no  name? 

Trap,  Her  Christian  name  was  donna  Ily- 
polita:  but  her  proper  name   was  Shitllecock. 

Flora,  How  d'ye  like  that? 

[Apart  to  Hypolita. 

Hyp.  Pretty  well.  [Apart]  Was  she  hand- 
some? 

Trap,  Umph! — so.  so! 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  that?  [Apart, 

Hyp.  Umph! — so, so!  [Apart]  Had  she  wit? 

Trap,  Sometimes. 

J^p-  Goo4  humour? 

Trap,  Very  seldom.  ' 

Hrp,  Proud? 

Trap,  Ever. 

Hyp.  Was  she  honest? 

7  rap.  Very  proud. 

Hfrp,  What!  had  she  no  good  qualities? 

Trap.  Faith!  I  don't  remember  'em. 

'KkP*  Hah!  d^e  think  she  loved  him? 

Trap.  If  she  did,  'twas  as  the  cobler  loved 

H)rp.  How  was  that?  [his  wife. 

Tr€tp,  Why  he  beat  her  thrice  a  day,  and 


Hyp,  Did  she  use  him  so  very  ill  ? 

Trap.  Like  a  jade. 

Flora.  How  dye  do  now?  [Apart. 

Hyp,  I  don't  know  —  methinks  I — [Apartl 
But  sure !  What !  was  she  not  handsome,  say  ye? 

Trap,  A  devilish  tongue. 

Hyp,  Was  she  uglyr 

Flora.  Ay,  say  that  at  your  peril.    [Aside. 

Hyp.  What  was  she  ?    How  did  she  look  ? 

Trap.  Look !  Why,  faith,  the  woman  look'd 
ven*  well  when  she  had  a  blush  in   her   face. 

ilyp*  Did  she  often  blush  ? 

Trap,  I  never  saw  her. 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  the  picture,   madam? 

[Apart. 

Hyp,  I  am  as  humble  as  an  offending  lover. 

[Apart. 
Re-enter  Host, 

Host.  Gentlemen,  your  dinner's  upon  table. 

[ExiL 

Hyp,  That's  well!  Come,  sir,  at  dinner  I'll 
gtve  you  further  instructions  how  you  may 
serve  yourself  and  me. 

Trap,  Come,  sir.  [To  Flora. 

Flora.  Nay,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 
[As  they  are  going,  Hrpolita  stops  them. 

Hyp.  Come  back;  here^  one  I  don't  care 
should  see  roe. 

Trap,  Sir,  the  dinner  will  be  cold. 

Hyp,  Do  you  eat  it  hot  then;  we  are  not 
hungry. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  humble  servant  again.  [JExit. 

Flora,  You  seem  concem'd;  who  is  it? 

Hyp.  My  brother  Octavio,  as  I  li^^e — Come 
this  way.  \!^^y  retire, 

"Enter  Octavio  and  a  Servant, 

w 

Oct,  Jasper,  run  immediately  to  Rosara^s 
woman,  tell  her  I  am  just  come  to  town,  slip 
that  note  into  her  band,  and  stay  for  an  answer. 

Flora,  Tis  he.  [Apart  to  Hypolita. 

Re-enter  Host,  conducting  Don  Philip. 

Host.  Here,  sir,  please  to  walk  this  way. 

Flora,  And  don  Philip,  by  Jupiter!    [Apart, 

Don  P,  When  my  servant  comes,  send 
him  to  me  immediately. 

Host,  Yes,  sir. 

Hrp.  Nay,  then  it's  time  for  us  to  make 
reaJ}' — Allons ! 

[Apart,  Exeunt  Hypolita  and  Flora . 

Oct,  Don  Pbilin! 

DonP,  Dear  Octavio! 

OcL  What  lucky  point  of  the  compass  could 
blow  us  upon  one  another  so  ? 

Don  P.  Faith !  a  wind  very  contrary  to  my 
inclination:  but  the  worst  I  see  blows  some 
good;  I  am  overjoy'd  to  see  you. — But  what 
makes  you  so  far  from  the  army  ? 

Oct.  O,  friend,  such  an  unfortunate  occa~ 
sion,  yet  such  a  lucky  discovery !  such  a  mix.* 
ture  of  joy  and  torment  no  poor  dog  upon 
earth  was  ever  plagued   with. 

DonP.  Unriadle,  pray. 

OcL  DonH  you  remember,  about  six  months 
ago,  I  wrote  you  word  of  a  dear,  delicious, 
spriffhtly  creature,  that  I  bad  bombarded  for 
a  whole  summer  to  no  purpose? 
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Don  P.  I  remember. 

Oct  Tbat  same  silly,  stubbom,  cbarmiog 
ODgel  now  capitulates. 

Don  P.  Tbea  sbe's  taken. 

OcL  I  canH  tell  that;  for  you  must  know, 
ber  perfidious  father,  contrary  to  bis  treaty 
with  me,  and  her  inclination,  is  going  to — 

Don  P.  Marry  her  to  another  r 

OcL  Of  a  better  estate  than  mine,  it  seems. 
Tbere*s  ber  express;  read  it. 

Htpocita,  FLtfiiA,  €md  Trappanti,  appecw 

in  the  Balconf<, 

Flora.  Trappanti,  tbere^s  your   old   master. 

[Apart, 

Trap,  Ay,  I  know  him  again:  but  I  may 
chance  to  tell  him  he  did  not  know  a  good 
senrant  when  be  had  him.  \AparL 

DonP*  \Reads\  My  father  has  concluded 
a.  match  for  me  with  one  I  never  stup,  and 
intends  in  ttvo  days  to  perfect  it;  the  gen- 
tleman is  expected  eperjr  hour.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  you  knoof  any  friend  thai  has  a 
better  title  to  me^  advise  him  forthwith  to 
put  in  his  claim:  I  am  almost  out  of  my 
senses;  which  yotill  easily  believe,  when  I 
tell  you;  if  such  a  one  should  make  haste, 
I  shan't  have  time  to  refuse  him  any  thing. 

Hyp.  How*s  this?  \Ap€wt, 

Don  P.  No  name. 

OcL  She  never  would  trust  it  in  a  letter. 

Flora.  If  this  should  be  don  Pbilip^s  mis- 
trc»M !  [Apart. 

Trap.  Sir,  you  may  take  my  word  it  is;  I 
know  the  lady,  and  what  the  neighbours  say 
of  ber.  [Apart 

Don  P.  W^hat  will  you  do  in  this  case? 

Oct  That  I  don't  yet  know;  I  have  just 
sent  my  servant  to  tell  her  I  am  come  to  town, 
and  beg  an  opportunity  to  sueak  with  her:  I 
long  to  see  her:  I  warrant  tne  poor  fool  will 
be  %*i  soft  and  hiunble,  now  she*s  in  a  fright 

Don  P.  What  will  you  propose  at  your 
meeting  her? 

Oct.  I  don^t  know,  may  be  another  meet- 
ing: at  least  it  will  come  to  a  kind  look,  a 
kiss,  good  by,  and  a  sigh! — ah!  if  I  can  but 
persuade  her  to  run  away  with  me. 

Don  P.  Consider! 

Oct  Ah!  so  I  do;  what  a  pleasure  'twould 
be  to  have  her  steal  out  of  her  bed  in  a  sweet, 
moonsbiny  night!  to  hear  her  come  pat,  pat, 
pat,  along  in  ner  slippers,  with  nothing  but  a 
tbin  silk  night-gown  loose  about  her;  and  in 
this  tempting  dress  to  have  her  jump  into  my 
arms  breathless  with  fear. 

Don  P,  Octavio,  I  envy  thee ;  thou  art  the 
happiest  man  in  thy  temper — 

Oct  And  thou  art  the  most  altered  I  ever 
knew:  pr*ythee  what  makes  thee  so  much  upon 
the  bum^drum?^^  Well,  are  my  sister  and 
you  come  to  a  rignt  understanding  yet  ?  W^ben 
do  you  marry? 

Don  P.  My  condition,  Octavio,  is  very  much 
like  your  mistress's:  she  is  ffoing  to  marry 
tbe  man  she  never  saw,  and  1  the  woman. 

Oct  'Sdeath!  you  make  me  tremble:  I  hope 
*lis  not  my  mistress. 

Don  P.  Thy  mistress!  tbat  were  an  idle 
fear;  Madrid's  a   wide  pbce.  —  Or  if  it  were 

i)  M«l«iie1iolf. 


(she  lovinf  you),  my  friendsyp  and    my    ho- 
nour would  oblige  me  to  desist. 

Oct.  Thafs  generous  indeed!  But  still  you 
amaze  me.  Are  you  quite  broke  off  with  my 
sister?  I  hope  she  has  given  you  no  reason 
to  forget  her? 

I  Don  P.  The  most  severe  that  ever  beauty 
printed  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  coldness  unac- 
countable  to  sense. 

Oct  Pshaw!  dissembled. 

Don  P.  I  canH  think  it;  lovers  are  soon 
flattered  into  hope;  but  she  appeared  to  me 
indifferent  to  so  nice  a  point,  that  she  has 
ruined  me  without  the  trouble  of  resolving  it. 

Oct  For  all  ber  usage  of  you,  I'll  be  raoced 
if  she  did  not  love  you. 

Don  P.  I  rather  tnink  she  hated  me:  how- 
ever, now  'tis  past,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
think  no  more  of  her. 

Oct  Then  you  are  determined  to  marr)* 
this  other  lady? 

DonP,  Thai's  my  business  to  Madrid. 

Trap.  W^hich  shall  be  done  to  your  hand. 

[Apart 

Don  P.  Besides,  I  am  now  obliged  by  contract. 

Oct.  Then  (though  she  be  my  sister)  may 
some  jealous,  old,  ill-natured  dog  revenge  your 
quarrel  to  ber. 

DonP.  Come,  forget  it 

J  Exeunt  Hypolita,  Flora,  and  Trappanti. 
ct  With  all  my  heart;  let's  go  in  and 
drink  ^our  new  mistress's  health.  VVhen  do 
you  visit  her?  « 

DonP.  I  intended  it  immediately;  but  an 
unlucky  accident  has  hinder'd  me ;  one  of  my 
servants  fell  sick  upon  the  road,  so  that  I  am 
forced  to  make  shin  with  one,  and  he  is  the 
most  negligent,  sottish  rogue  in  nature,  has 
left  the  portmanteau,  where  all  my  writings 
and  letters  of  concern  are,  behind  him  at  tbe 
last  town  we  lay,  so  that  I  can't  properly  visit 
the  lady  or  her  father  till  I  am  able  to  assure 
them  who  I  am. 

Oct.  Why  don't  you  go  back  yourself  to 
see  for  'emr 

Don  P.  I  have  sent  my  servant;  for  I  am 
really  tired:  I  was  loath  to  appear  too  much 
concern'd  for  'em,  lest  tbe  rascal  should  think 
it  worth  Jiis  while  to  run  away  with  'em. 

Re-enter  a  Servant  to  Octavio. 

Oct  How  now? 

Serv,  Here's  an  answer,  sir.  [Gives  a  Letter. 

Oct.  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons, £  must  leave  you  this  minute;  the  kind 
creature  has  sent  for  me;  I  am  a  soldier,  yon 
know,  and  orders  must  |>e  obey'd;  when  1 
come  off  duty,  I'll  immediately  wait  upon  you. 

[To  Don  PhiUp. 

DonP.  You'll  find  me  here,  or  hear  of  me: 
adieu.  [Exit Octavio']  Here,  house! 

Re -enter  Host 

Pr'ythee  see  if  my  servant  be  come  yet 

Ifost  I  believe  he  is,  sir;  is  be  not  in  blue? 

Don  P.  Ay,  where  is  the  sot? 

Host  Just  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass 
at  the  gate. 

Don  P,  Pray  tell  the  gentleman  I'd  speak 
with  him.  [Exit  Host]  In  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  there  is  not  a  greater  plague  than  ser- 
vants.   Hoy,  Soto!  Soto! 
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JSnier  Soto,  drunk. 

Soto.  Did  you  please   to — sucbl— -.caU,  sir? 

Don  P,  Whats  tbe  reason,  blockhead,  I 
must  always  wait  upon  you  thus  ? 

Soio.  Sir,  1  did  not  know  any  thing  of  it ; 
I — I — came  as  soon  as  you  se — se — se — sent 
for  me. 

Don  P.  And  why  not  without  sending)  sir? 
Did  you  think  I  expected  no  answer  to  the 
business  I  sent  you  about? 

Soio.  Yes,  sir — I  did  think  you  would  be 
willing — ^that  is-^to  have  an  account — so  I  staid 
to  take  a  glass  di  the  door,  because  I  would 
not  be  out  of  the^way — huh ! 

Don  P.  You  are  drunk,  rascal — ^where^s  the 
portmanteau? 

Soio,  Sir,  I  aiti  here — if  you  please,  Fll  give 
you  tht  whole  account  how  the  matter  is — huh! 

Don  Pk  Speak,  villain.  [^Sirikes  him. 

Soto.  I  wiU,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my 
words  into  an  intelligible  order;  I  «n*t  run- 
ning away,  sir. 

DonP»  To  the  point,  sirrah! 

Soto.  Not  of  Your  sword,  dear  sin 

DonP*  Sirrab,  be  brief,  or  Fll  murder  you: 
where*s  the  portmanteau? 

Soto*  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  made  all 
the  strictest  search  in  the  world,  and  drank  at 
every  house  upon  the  road,  going  and  coming, 
and  askM  about  it;  and  so  at  last,  as  I  was 
coming  within  a  mile  of  the  town  here,  1 
found  then-^ 

2>o/i  P.  What? 

Soto.  That  it  must  certainly  be  loit 

Don  P.  Dog!  d*ye  think  this  must  satisfy 
me  ?  •-' .  '  [Beats  him. 

Soto.  Lord,  sir,  you  won't  hear  reason — 
Are  you  sure  you  han*t  it  about  you? — If  I 
know  any  thing  of  it,  I  wish  I  may  be  burnt 

Don  Pi  Villain !  your  life  canH  make  me  sa- 
tisfaction. 

Solo.  No,  sir^  that's  hard — a  man's  life  can't 
— for  my  part — I — I — 

Don  P.  Why  do  I  vent  ^y  rage  against  a 
sot,  a  clod  of  earth  ?  I  should  accuse  myself 
for  trusting  him. 

Soto,  Sir  — 

Don  P.  Be  dumb! 

Sot9.  Ahuh!  Yes. 

Don  P.  If  this  rascal  had  stole  it,  sure  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  come  back  again 
— I  am  confounded!  Neither  don  Manuel  nor 
his  daughter  know  me,  nor  any  of  his  family. 
If  I  should  not  visit  him  till  I  can  receive  fresh 
letters  from  my  father,  he'll  in  the  mean  time 
think  himself  affronted  by  my  neglect — What 
shall  1  do?  Suppose  1  go  and  tell  him  my 
misfortune,  and  beg  his  patience  till  we  can 
hear  again  from  Seville.  I  must  think!  Hey, 
Soto !  [Exit. 

Soto.  I  had  rather  bought  a  portmanteau 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  than  had  such  a  life 
about  it  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Htpolita,  Flora,  and  Trappanti. 

Trap*  Hold,  sir,  let  me  touch  up  your  fore- 
top  M  a  little. 

Of  p.  Well,  Trappanti,  you  know  your  bu- 
siness ;  and  if  I  marry  the  lady,  you  know  my 
promise  too. 

Tr€^%    Sir,  I  shall  remember  *em  both — 

i)  Foro^top  u  th«  hab  aa  Ike  fore  part  ef  4ho  head. 


Odso!  I  had  like  to  have  forgot-^Here,  house! 
a  bason  and  wailhball— Pve  a  rator  about  me. 
—Hey !  [Knocks. 

Hyp.  \Vhat*s  the  matter? 

Trap.  Sir,  you  are  not  shaved. 

Hyp*  Shaved! 

Trap.  Ever  while  you  live,  sir,  go  with  a 
smooth  chin  to  your  mistress.  Hey !  [Knocks. 

Ifyp.  This  puppy  does  so  plague  me  with 
his  impertinence,  1  shall  laugh  out,  and  dis- 
cover .myself.  [Aside, 

Trap.  Why,  Diego!  [Knocks. 

Hyp.  Pshaw !  pr'y thee  dont  stand  fooling, 
we're  in  haste* 

Flora.  Ay,  ay,  shave  another  time* 

Trap.  Nay,  what  you  please |  sir}  your 
beard  is  not  much,  you  may  wear  it  to-day. 

[Taking  her  by  the  Chin. 

Flora.  Ay,  and  to-morrow  too :  pray,  sir, 
will  you  see  the  coach  ready^  and  put  in  the 
things? 

Trap.  Sir,  I'll  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put 
in  the  things.  [Exit. 

Flora.  Come,  madam,  courage;  now  let*s 
do  something  for  the  honour  of  our  sex,  give 
a  proof  of  our  parts,  and  tell  mankind  we 
can  contrive,  fatigue,  bustle,  and  bring  about 
as  well  as  the  best  of  'em. 

Hyp.  Well  said.  Flora:  for  the  honour  of 
our  sex  be  it  then,  and  let  the  grave  dons 
think  themselves  as  wise  as  they  please;  but 
nature  knows  there  goes  more  wit  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  some  amours,  than  the  hardest 
pomt  in  politics. 

Therefore  to  men  th*  affair  of  state's  confin'd, ) 

Wisely  to  us  the  state  of  lovers  assign'd,   > 

As  love's  the  weightier  business  of  mankind, ) 

.[Exeunt^ 
ACT  IL 
ScETTfi  I. — Dov  Manuel's  House. 
Enter  RosARA  cmd  Viletta. 

f^il.  Hear  reason. 

Ros.  Talk  of  Octavio  then. 

F'il.  How  do  you  know  but  tbe  gentleman 
your  father  designs  you  for,  may  prove  aj 
pretty  a  fellow  as  he  r  if  you  should  happen 
to  like  him  as  well. 

Ros.  Do  you  expert  Octavio  should  thank 
you  for  this  ? 

F'iU  The  gentleman  is  no  fool. 

Ros.  He'll  bate  any  one  that  is  not  a  friend 
to  his  love, 

F'iL  Hang  'em,  say  I:  but  can't  one  quench 
the  thirst  without  jumping  into  the  river?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  cooling  and  drown- 
ing? If  Octavio  must  be  the  man,  I  say,  lei 
don  Philip  be  the  husband. 

Ros.  I  tell  you,  fool,  I'll  have  no  man  but 
a  husband,  and  no  husband  but  Octavio:  when 
you  find  I  am  weary  of  him|  Fll  give  you 
leave  to  talk  to  me  of  somebody  else. 

F'il.  In  vain,  I  see. — I  ha'  done,  madam — 
one  must  have  time  to  be  wise ;  but  in  the 
mean  while  what  do  ye  resolve?  Positively 
not  to  marry  don  Philip. 

Ros.  I  don't  know  woat  I  shall  do,  till  I 
see  Octavio ;  when  did  he  ftay  he  would  be  here  ? 

yH.  Oh !  I  dare  Hot  tell  you,  madam. 

Ros.  Why? 

yiL  I  am  bribed  to  the  contrary* 

Ros.  By  whom? 
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F'Q*    OctaTio!    he  just  now  sent  me   this' 
loTely  piece  of  gold,  not  to  tell  you  what  time 
be  would  b^  here.  { 

Rm,  Nay  then,  Viletta,  here  are  two  pieces 
that  are  twice  as  lovely ;  tell  me  when  1  shall 
see  him. 

FiL  Umph!  these  are  lovely  pieces  indeed. 

[Sfniling. 

Ros,  When,  ViletU? 

FiL  Have  you  no  more  of  *em,  madam? 

R(t^,  Pshaw !  there,  take  purse  and  all ;  will 
that  content  thee  ? 

P^iL  O!  dear  madam,  I  should  be  uncon^ 
scionahle  to  desire  more ;  but  really  I  was 
-willing  to  have  *em  all  first.        \CourUsjring, 

Ros.  When  will  he  come? 

FiL  Why  the  poor  gentleman  has  been 
hankering  about  tlie  house  this  quarter  of  an 
hour;  but  1  did  not  observe,  madam,  you 
-were  willing  to  see  him,  till  you  had  con- 
vinced me  by  so  plain  a  proof. 

Ros,  W^here's  my  father? 

F'U*  Fast  asleep  m  the  great  chair. 

Ros,  Fetch  him  in  then  before  he  wakes. 

F'iL  Let  him  wake,  his  habit  will  protect  him. 

Rob,  His  habit! 

FIL  Kj,  madam,  he*s  tumM  friar  to  come 
at  you:  if  your  father  surprises  us,  I  have  a 
lie  ready  to  back  him — Hist,  Octavio,  you  mdy 
enter. 

Enter  Octavio,  in  a  Friar* s  Habit, 

Oct*  After  a  thousand  frights  and  fears,  do 
I  live  to  see  my  dc;^r  Uosara  once  ^gain,  and 
kind? 

JRos.  What  shall  we  do,  OclaTio? 

[Looking  kindljr  on  him* 

Oct  Kind  creature]  do!  why  as  lovers 
should  do ;  what  nobody  can  undo ;  Ms  run 
away  this  minute,  tie  ourselves  fast  in.  the 
church-knot,  and  defy  fathers   and  mothers. 

Ros,  And  fortunes  too? 

Oct,  Pshaw!  we  shall  have  it  one  dayi 
they  must  leuve  their  money  behind  *eni. 

Ros*  Suppose  you  first  try  my  fatber^sgood 
nature  ?  You  know  he  once  encouraged  your 
addresses. 

OcL  First  let^s  be  fast  married ;  perhaps  he 
may  be  good-natured  when  he  can*t  help  it; 
whip  a  suit  of  night-clothes  intp  your  pocket, 
and  Ict*s  march  off  in  g  body  together. 

Ros,  Ah  I  ray  father* 

Oct.  Dead! 

F'iL  To  your  function. 

Enter  Don  Manuel. 

Don  M.  Vilctta. 

^iL  Sir. 

DonM.  W^here*s  my  daughter? 

F'il.  Hist,  don*t  disturb  her. 

Don  M,  Disturb  her!  why  whales  the  matter? 

f^iL  She^s  at  confession,  sir. 

Don  M,  Confession!  1  dou*t  like  that;  a 
young  woman  ought  to  have  no  sins  at  all. 

F'il,  Ah!  dear  sir,  there^s  no  living  A^ith- 
out  *fero. 

Don  M,  I  find  her  aversion  to  the  marriage 
I  have  proposed  her,  has  put  her  upon  dis- 
obedient thoughts:  there  can  be  no  confession 
without  guilt. 

FiL  Nor  no  pardon,  sir,  without  confession. 

Don  M,    Fiddle  faddle!   I   wonH  have   her 


seem  wicked:  hussy,  you  shall  conies  for 
her ;  Fll  have  her  send  her  sins  by  you ,  you 
know  *em,  Fm  sure ;  but  111  know  what  the 
friar  has  got  out  of  her. — Save  you,  father. 

OcL  Bless  you,  son. 

DonM,  How  now,  what^s  become  of  father 
Benedict?     Why  is  not  he  here? 

Fit.  Sir,  he  is  not  well,  and  so  desired  this 
gentleman,  his  brother  here,  to  officiate  for  him» 

Don  M.  He  seems  very  young  for^  a  con- 
fessor* 

Fit*  Ax,  sir!  he  has  not  been  long  at  it. 

Oct,  Nor  donH  desire  to  be  long  in  it;  I 
hope  1  understand  it  well  enough  to  make  a 
fool  of  my  old  don  here.   '  *     [Aside, 

DonM.  Well,  sir!  how  do  you  find  the 
pulse  of  iniquity  beat  there  ?  Whdt  sort  oi 
sin  has  she  most  stomach  to?  ^      * 

Oct,  Why  truly,  sir,  we  have  all  frailties, 
and  your  daughter  has  had  roost  powerful 
temptations. 

Don  M,  Nay,  the  devil  h^s  been  very  busjr 
with  her  these  two  days. 

Oct.  She  has  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story* 

Don  M,  Ten  to  one  but  this  (amentabta 
story  proves  a  most  damnable  lie. 

Oct,  Indeed,  son,  I  find  by  her  confession^ 
that  you  are  nmch  to  blame  for  your  tyran- 
nical government  of  her* 

DonM*  Hey-day  1  what  has  the  jade  been 
inventing  sins  for  me,  and  confessiug  *em 
instead  of  her  own  ?  Let  me  come — she  shall 
be  locked  up  till  she  repents  *em  too* 

Oct,  Son,  forbear:  this  is  now  a  cdrrobo^ 
ration  of  your  guilt:  this  is  inhuman. 

DonM,  Sir,  1  have  donet  but^pray,  if  you 
please,  let^s  come  to  the  point:  what  are  these< 
terrible  cruellies  that  this  tender  lady  accuses 
me  of?         / 

Oct,  Nay,  sir,  mistake  her  not:  ^he  did  not, 
with  any  malicious  design,  expose  your  faults, 
hut  as  her  own  depended  on  Vm:  her  frail- 
ties were  the  consequence  of  your  cruelly. 

DonM.  Let*s  have  *em  both  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

Oct,  Why  she  confessed  her  first  maiden, 
innocent  affection,  had  long  been  settled  upon 
a  young  gentleman,  whose  love  to  her  you 
once  encouraged;  and  after  their  most  solemn 
vows  of  mutual  faith,  you  have  most  barbar- 
ously broke  in  upon  her  hopes,  and  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  her  peaca^  contracted  her  to  a 
man  she  never  saw. 

Don  M.  Very  good,  I  see  no  harm  in  all  this. 

Oct  Methinks  the  welfare  of  a  daughter, 
sir,  might  be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you 
serious. 

DonM,  Serious!  so  I  am,  sir;  what  the 
devil  must  I  needs  be  melancholy  because  I 
liave  got  her  a  good  husband  ? 

Oct.  Her  melancholy  may  tell  you,  sir,  she 
canH  think  him  a  good  one* 

Don  M.  Sir,  1  understand  thinking  better 
than  she,  and  TJl  make  her  take  my  word. 

OcL  Vybat  have  you  to  object  against  the 
man  she  likes  ? 

Don  M.  The  man  I  like  t 

Oct.  Suppose  the  unhappy  youth  she  loves 
should  throw  himself  distracted  at  Your  feet, 
and  try  to  melt  you  into  pity. 

Don  M.   Ay  !  That's  if  he  can. 
OcL  You  vvould  not,  sir,  refuse  to  heitf  him. 

.^6 
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Don  H.  Sir,  I  shall  not  refuse  him  any- 
thing; that  I  am  sure  will  signify  nothing. 

Oct,  Were  you  one  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the  pangs  which  separated  lovers  fe«l,  were 
nature  dead  in  you,  that  thought  might 
wake  her* 

Don  M,  Sir,  when  I  am  ask*d  to  do  a  thing 
I  have  not  a  mind  to  do,  my  nature  sleeps 
like  a  top*). 

OvL  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  this  ohsti- 
nacy  obliges  me,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  duty:  and  to  let  you  know 
too,  you  ought  to  pay  more  reverence  to  our 
order. 

Don  M*  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  sin  of 
marrying  my  daughter  to  the  best  advantage: 
and  so  if  you  please,  father,  you  may  walk 
home  again — wnen  any  thing  lies  upon  my 
conscience  Til  send  for  you. 

Oct  Nay  then,  'lis  time  to  claim  a  lover's 
right,  and  to  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  that  dares 
to  ask  Rosara  from  me  is  a   villain. 

[Throivs  off  his  disguise, 

Fil  So!  here  will  he  fine  work!       [Aside. 

DonM.  Octavio!  the  devil! 

Oct  YouMl  find  me  one,  unless  you  do  me 
speedy  justice:  since  not  the  bonds  of  honour, 
nature ,  nor  submissive  reason  can  oblige  you, 
[  am  reduced  to  take  a  surer,  shorter  way, 
and  force  you  to  be  just.  I  leave  you,  sir, 
to  think  on  t.  [I^alks  about  itngriljr. 

DonM,  Ah!  here's  a  confessor!  ah!  that 
jade  of  mine — and  that  other  jade  ofmyjade^s 
— here  has  been  rare  doings! — W^ell!  it  shan't 
hold  long,  rpadam  shall  be  noosed  to-morrow 
morning— Ha!  sir's  in  a  great  passion  here, 
but  it  won't  do — those  long  striaes,  don,  will 
never  bring  you  the  sooner  to  your  mistress 
— Rosara!  step  into  that  closet,  Sind  fetch  my 
spectacles  off  the  table  there.  Tum,  tum !  [Sines, 

Fit,  I  doB*t  like  the  old  gentleman's  looks. 

[Aside. 

Ros.   This    obstinacy    of   yours,   my    dear 
father,  you  shall  find  runs  in  the  family. 
[E.xit  Rosara,  and  Don  Manuel  locks  her  in. 
'  DonM,  Tum!  dum!  dum!  [Sings. 

Oct,  Sir,  I  would  advise  you,  as  your  near- 
est friend,  to  defer  this  marriage  for  three  days. 

DonM,  Tum!  tum!  tum! 

Fil,  Sir,  you  have  lock'd  mr  mistress  in. 

[Peray. 

DonM,  Tum!  dum!  dum! 

Fil,  If  you  please  to  lend  me  the  key,  sir, 
ni  let  her  out. 

DonM,  Tum!  dum!  dum! 

Oct,  Ycu  might  afford  me  at  least,  as  I .  am 
a  gentleman,  a  civil  answer,  sir. 

Don  M,  Why  then,  in  one  word,  sir,  you 
shall  not  marry  my  daughter;  and  as  jrou  are 
a  gentleman,  fm  sure  you  wont  think  it  good 
manners  to  stay  in  my  house,  when  I  sub- 
missively beg  of  you  to  walk  out 

Oct,  You  are  the  father  of  my  mistress,  and 
something,  sir,  too  old,  to  answer  as  you 
ought,  this  wrong;  therefore  TU  look  for  re- 
paration where  1  can  with  honour  take  it; 
and  since  you  have  obliged  me  to  leave  your 
house,  I'll  watch  it  carefully,  I'll  know  who 
dares  enter  it.    This,  sir,  be  sure  of,  the  man 

i)  The  children,  in  pUjing  with  their  tops,  •aj,  when 
it  lui-ns  ronnd  with  luch  Telocity  m  to  i^pcar  to  •land 
Mill,  that  il  »l»«p«. 


that  offers  at  Rosara's  love  shall  have  one  vir- 
tue, courage,  at  least;  1*11  be  his  proof  of  that, 
and  ere  he  steps  before  me,  force  him  to  de^ 
serve  her.  [Exit  Octavio. 

Don  M,  Ah !  poor  fellow !  he's  mad  now, 
and  does  not  know  what  he  would  be  at: — 
But,  however,  'twill  be  no  harm  to  provide 
against  him — Who  waits  there? 
Enter  a  Servant, 
Run  you  for  an  alguaxile,  and  bid  your  fellows 
arm  themselves,  1  expect  mischief  at  my  door 
immediately:  if  Octavio  offers  any  disturbance, 
knock  him  down,   and  bring  him  before  me. 

[Exit  Servant, 

Fil,  Hist !  don't  I  hear  my  mistress's  voice  ? 

Ros.  [tFitJiin']  Vilelta! 

Fil.  Here !  here,  madam — bless  me,  what's  this? 
[Filetta    listens   at  the   Closet  Door,  and 
Rosara  thrusts  a  Billet  to  her  through 
the  Key-hole, 
Ha!  a  biilel— to  Octavio— a — hem. 

[Puts  it  into  her  Bosom, 

Don  M,  How  now,  hussy ;  what  are  you 
fumblinfi^  about  that  door  for? 

Fil,  Nothing,  sir;  I  was  only  peeping  to 
see  if  my  mistress  had  done  prayers  yet 

Donm,  Oh!  she  had  as  good  let  *em  alone, 
for  she  shall  never  come  out,  'till  she  has 
stomach  enough  to  fall  to  upon  the  man  I 
have  provided  for  her.  But  bark  you,  Mrs. 
Modesty,  was  it  you,  pray,  that  let  in 
that  able  comforter  for  my  babe  of  grace 
there? 

FiL  Yes,  sir,  I  let  him  in.  [Pertly, 

Don  M,  Did  you  so  ? —  Ha !  then  if  you 
please,  madam  -  rll  let  you  out— go — go — get 
a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  pack  up  your  things, 
and  jet  me  never  see  that  damn'd  ugly  face 
of  thine  as  long  as  I  live* 

FiL  Bless  me,  sir,  you  are  in  a  strange 
humour,  that  jou  won't  know  when  a  servant 
does  as  she  snould  do. 

Don  M.  Thou  art  strangely  impudent. 

Fil.  Only  the  furthest  from  it  in  the  world,  sir. 

^  Don  M.    Then  I   am    strangely    mistaken : 

didst  not  thou  own  just  now  thou  let'st  him  in? 

Fil.  Yes— but*twas  in  disguise — for  I  did 
not  design  yoi|  should  see  him,  because  I 
know  you  did  not  care  my  mistress  should 
see  him. 

Don  M.  Hah ! 

Fil.  And  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  she 
had  a  mind  to  see  him. 

DonM,  Hah! 

FiL  And  you  know,  sir,  that  the  sin  of 
loving  him  had  lain  upon  her  conscience  a 
great  while;  so  I  thought  it  high  time  she 
soould  come  to  a  thorough  confession. 

Don  M,  Hah ! 

Fil,  So  upon  this,  sir,  as  you  see — I — I — I 
let  him  in;  that's  all. 

.    Don  M,  Nay,  if  it  be  so  as  thou  say^st,  he 
was  a  proper  confessor  indeed. 

Fil,  VVell,  sir,  and  judge  you  now  if  my 
mistress  is  not  beholden  to  me. 

Don,  M.  Oh !  extremely ;  but  youll  go  to 
hell,  my  dear,  for  all  this;  though  perhaps 
you'll  choose  that  place;  I  think  you  never 
much  car'd  for  your  husband^  company;  and 
if  I  don't  mistake,  you  sent  him  to  heaven  in 
the  old  road.  [Clash']  Hark!  what  noise  is 
that?  [Noise  without.  Exit  Filttitt, 
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Kniet  a  Sennini,  hastily. 
How  now? 

Sertf.  O  sir,  Octavio  hat  set  upon  a  couple 
of  geDtlemen  just  as  they  were  alightioff  out 
of  a  coach  at  the  door;  one  oftfaenty  I  beliere, 
is  he  that  is  to  marry  my  young  mistrt'ss,  I 
heard'  *era  name;  Pm  afraid  there  will  be 
mischief,  sir ;  there  they  are  all  at  it,  helter  skelter. 

l}on  M,  Run  into  the  hall,  take  down  my 
ImcIc,  breast,  and  head-piece,  call  an  oAicer, 
raise  the  neighbours,  eife  me  my  great  gun, 
m  shoot  him  out  of  the  garret  window. 

[Exit  Don  Manuel* 

Enter  Hvpolita  and  Flora,  putting  up  ilieir 

Swords;  Til\ppa^ti    and    OcTAVio  in   tfte 

Servants^  Hands* 

Hjp,  Bring  him  along-^this  is  such  an  in- 
solcoce !  at  this  rate  no  gentleman  can  walk 
the  streets. 

Flora,  I  suppose,  sir,  your  business  was 
more  with  our  pockets  than  our  persons :  are 
our  things  safe  r 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  {  secured  them  as  soon  as 
ever  1  saW  his  sword  out;  I  guessed  his  de- 
sign, and  scowerM  off  with  the  portmanteau. 

Hjp,   Y\\  know  now  who  set  you  on,  sir. 

Oct,  Pr*ylhee,  young  man,  donH  he  trou- 
blesome, but  thank  the  rascal  that  knocked  me 
down  for  your  escape. 

Hjp,  Sir,  V\  have  you  know,  if  you  had 
not  been  knocked  down,  I  should  have  owed 
my  escape  to  the  same  arm  to  which  you  would 
have  owed  the  reward  for  your  insolence.  Pray, 
sir,  what  are  you?    Who  knows  you? 

Oct,  I'm  glad,  at  least,  to  find  *tis  not  don 
Philip  that's  my  rival  \Aside, 

Serv,  Sir,  my  master  knows  the  gentleman 
very  well;  he  belonrs  to  the  army. 

bfP*  Then,  sir,  if  you'd  have  me  use  you 
\\Vk.  a  gentleman,  I  desire  your  meaning  of 
those  familiar  questions  you  ask'd  me  at  the 
coach-side. 

OcL  Faith,  younff  gentleman,  I'll  be  very 
short;  I  love  the  lady  you  are  to  marry;  and 
if  you  don't  quit  your  pretences  in  two  hours, 
it  will  entail  prepetual  danger  upon  you  and 
}onr  family. 

Hjrp,  Sir,  if  you  please,  the  danger's  equal 
— for,  rot  me  ff  I'm  not  as  fond  of  cutting 
your  throat  as  you  can  be  of  mine. 

Oct.  If  I  were  out  of  these  gentlemens' 
hands,  on  my  word,  sir,  you  shouldn't  want 
an  opportunity, 

Hjp,  O !  sir,  these  gentlemen  shall  protect 
neither  of  us;  my  friend  and  I'll  be  your  bail 
from  them. 

Flora.  Av,  sir,  we'll  bail  you;  and  if  you 
please,  sir,  Bring  your  friend;  Pm  his:  damn 
me!  what,  d'ye  think  you  have  boys  to  deal 
with  ? 

OcL  Sir,  1  ask  your  pardon,  and  shall  de- 
sire to  kiss  your  hands,  about  an  hour  hence, 
at—  \}Vhispers. 

Flora.  Very  well,  sir;  we'll  meet  you. 

Hjp.  Release  the  gentleman. 

Sero.  Sir,  we  dare  not,  without  my  master's 
order:  here  he  is,  sir. 

Iie^i\ter  Don  MANtTBz,. 

Don  M,  How  now,  bully  confessor?  What! 
in  limbo?  1). 

i)  Slang  for,  ronincd. 


Hjfp.  Sir,  don  Temando  d«  las  Torres, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  father,  commanded 
me  to  deliver  this  into  the  hands  of  his  most 
dear  and  worthy  friend,  don  Manuel  Grimaldi, 
and  at  th«  same  time  gave  me  assurance  of 
a  kind  receptipn. 

Don  M.  Sir,  you  are  thrice  welcome :  let 
me  embrace  ye;  Pm  overjoy'd  to  see  you— ^ 
your  friend,  sir? 

Hjrp.  Don  Pedro  Velada,  my  near  relation, 
who  nas  done  me  the  honour  of  his  company 
from  Seville,  sir,  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  of 
his  friend's  happiness. 

DonM.  Sir,  you  arc  welcome;  I  shall  be 
proud  to  know  you. 

Flora.  You  do  me  honour,  sir. 

Don  M,  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  gentlemen  ? 

Hjrp.  Not  at  all,  sir;  thanks  to  a  little  skill 
in  the  sword. 

DonM,  I  am  glad  of  it;  however,  give  me 
leave  to  interrupt  our  business  for  a  moment, 
till  I  have  done  you  justice  on  the  person 
that  offer'd  you  this  insolence  at  my  gate. 

Hjrp.  Your  pardon,  sir;  I  understand  he  b 
a  gentleman,  and  beg  you  would  not  let  my 
honour  suffer,  by  receiving  a  lame  reparation 
from  the  law. 

Don  M,  A  pretty  mettled  fellow,  faith  —must 
not  let  him  tight  though.  [Aside^  Hut,  sir, 
you  don't  know,^  perhaps,  how  deeply  this 
man  is  your  enemy. 

Hjrp.'  Sir,  I  know  more  of  his   spleen  and 


\Thejr  seern  to  talk. 


Re-ettier  ViLETTAf   emd  giues  a   Note   to 

Oct  AVID. 

yil.  Send  your   answer  to  me. 

\jAptzrt  to  Oct,  and  exit. 

Oct,  Now  for  a  beam  of  hope  in  a  tempest 

\Aside,  Recuts. 

'/  charge  you  dor^t  hazard  m,jr  ruin  and 
jour  own  hj  the  madness  of  a  quarrel: 
the  closet  window  where  I  am  is  but  a  step 
to  the  ground.  Be  at  tlie  back  door  of  Hie 
garden  exactlj  in  the  close  of  the  evening, 
where  jou  will  certainlj  find  one  that  maj 
put  jou  in  the  best  waj  of  getting  rid  oj 
a  rii^nl. 

Dear  kind  creature!  Now,  if  my  little 'don's 
fit  of  honour  does  but  hold  out  to  bail  me,  I 
am  the  happiest  doff  in  the  universe.  \_Aside. 

Don  M,  VVell,  sir,  since  I  find  your  ho- 
nour is  dipp'd  so  deep  in  the  matter — Here — 
release  the  gentleman. 

[Servant  gives  Octavio  his  Sword. 

Flora,  So,  sir,  you  have  your  freedom; 
you  may  depend  upon  us. 

Hjp.  You  will  find  us  punctual — Sir,  your 
servant. 

Oct.  So,  now  I  have  a  very  handsome  oc- 
casion to  put  off  the  tilt  too.  \Aside.'\  Gentle- 
men, I  aslc  your  pardon;  1  begin  to  be  a 
little  sensible  of  the  rashness  I  committed ; 
and  I  confess  your  manner  of  treating  me 
has  been  so  very  ^much  like  men  of  honour, 
that  1  think  myself  obliged  from  the  same 
principle  to  assure  ye ,  that  though  I  love  Ro- 
sara  equal  to  my  life,  yet  no  consideration 
shall  persuade  me  to  be  a  rude  enemy,   even 
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to  my  riTal;   I  thank  you   for   my  freedom, 
and  am  yout  humble  senrant*  [JSxii  Octavio, 

Hjrp*  Your  servant,  sir, — I  tbmk  we  released 
my  brother  very  handsomely ;  but  1  ban*t  done 
-with  him.  [Asidm  to  Flora, 

Don  M.  Whaf  can  this  sudqen  turn  of  ci- 
vility mean?  I  am  afraid  His  but  a  cloke  to 
some  new  roguery  he  has  in  his  head. 

Hjrp.  I  donH  know  how  old  it  may  be,  but 
my  servant  here  has  discovered  a  piece  of 
villany  of  his,  that  exceeds  any  other  he  can 
be  capable  of. 

DonM.  Is  it  possible?  ^Vhy  would  you 
let  him  go  then  ? 

HrPf  Because  Vm  sure  it  can  do  me  no 
ha™,  iir. 

Don M^  Pray  be  plain,  sir;  what  is  it? 

Hjrp»  This  fellow  can  inform,  you — For,  to 
say  truth,  he^s  much  better  at  a  lie,     [Aside. 

Don  M.  Come  hither,  £riend;  pray  what  is 
this  business? 

Hjrp,  Ay;  what  was  that  you  overheard 
between  Octavio  and  another  gentleman,  at  the 
ipn  where  we  alighted  ? 

Trap,  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  unbuckling  my 
portmanteau  in  the  yard  there,  I  observeq  Oc- 
tavio and  another  spark  very  familiar  with 
your  honaur^s  name ;  upon  which,  sir,  I  pricked 
Up  the  ears  of  my  curiosity,  and  took  in  all 
their  discourse. 

Don  M.  Pr^j  "Who  was  that  other  spark, 
friend  ? 

.  Trap,    A  brother^rake ,  sir;   a   damnM  sly- 
lookM  fellow, 
.     DonM.  So\ 

Flora,  How  familiarly  the  rogue  treats  his 
old  master.  [Aside 

Hrp,  Poor  don  Philip!  [Aside. 

Irap,  Says  one  of^em,  says  he,  <*No,  damn 
him,  the  old  rogue**  (meaning  you,  sir),  "will 
never  Jet  you  have  her  by  fair  means** — 
"However,  says  Octavio,  "111  try  soft  words: 
but  if  those  won*t  ^^ — "Bully  him,**  says 
t'other, 

DonM,  Ah!  poor  dog!  but  that  would  not 
do  neither:  sir,  he  has  tried  *em  both  tQ>day 
to  no  purpose,  - 

Trap,  Say  you  so,  sir?  then  youMI  fmd 
what  \  say  is  all  of  a  piece.  **  Well,**  and  if 
neither  of  these  will  do,**  says  he,  "you  must 
e*cn  tilt  the  young  prig,  ^)  your  rival;"  (mean- 
ing you  then,  sir,)  [To  Hypolita. 

DonM,  Ha,  ha!  that,  I  perceive,  my  spark 
did  not  greatly  care  for. 

Trap,  No,  sir;  that  he  found  was  catching 
a  Tartar  s).  *Sbud,  my  master  fought  like  a 
lion,  sir. 

Hyp,  Truly,  I  did  not  spare  him. 

Flora,  No,  faitb^-after  he  was  knocked  down* 

[Aside, 

Trap,  But  DOW,  sir,  comes  the  cream  of 
the  roguery. 

fljrp.  Pray  observe,  sir. 

Tn^p.  "  Well,''  says  Sly-looks,  "  and  if  all 
these  fail,  I  have  a  rare  trick  in  my  head, 
that  will  certainly  defer  the  marriage  for  three 
pr  four   days^at  least;   and  in  that  time  the 

i)  Ynn  moat  fight  with  Uie  yonog  fellow, 

t)  Tlie  itorj  goe««  tliftt  an  Iruhman  in  battle  agaiost  Ibe 
Calmucka,  once  called  tooneof  bu  comradea,  *' Patrick, 
I  bave  cnugbt  a  TarUr".  "WffU.  bring  bim  along  wHb 
Ton  ,**  ■<  Bnt  he  won't  come,"  So ,  of  coiirae,  the 
IfiAhman  ir**  a  pri»ooer. 


dcviPs  in*t  if  you  donH  find  an  opportunity 
to  run  away  with  her.** 

Don  M,  \A^ould  you  sOy  IVlr.  Dog?  But 
heMl  be  hangM. 

Hfp.  O  sir!  you*ll  find  we  were  mighty 
fortunate  in  this  discovery. 

Don  M,  Pray,  sir,  let  s  hear.  W^hat  was 
this  trick  to  be ,  friend  ? 

Trap,  Why,  sir,  to  alarm  you,  that  my 
master  was  an  impostor,  and  that  Sly-looks 
was  the  true  don  Philip,  sent  by  his  father 
from  Seville  to  marry  your  daughter;  "upon 
which**  (says  he),  "the  old  put**  (meaning  you 
again,  sit-),  "will  be  so  bambootled,  that— -^ 

DonM,  But  pray,  sir,  how  did  young  Mr. 
Coxcomb  conclude  that  the  old  put  was  to 
believe  all  this?  Had  they  no  sham  proofs 
that  they  proposed  to  bamboozle  me  with,  as 
you  call  it? 

Trdp,  You  shall  hear,  sir  (the  plot  was 
pretty  well  laid  too).  "Til  pretend,**  says  be, 
"that the  rascal,  your  rival,**  (meaningyoutheo, 
sir)  [To  Hjpolita\  "has  robb*d  me  of  my 
portmanteau,  where  I  had  put  up  all  my 
jewels,  money,  and  letters  of  recommendation 
from  my  father.  We  are  neither  of  us  knoivn 
in  Madrid,**  says  he,  ^^io  that  a  little  impu- 
dence, and  a  grave  face,  will  certainly  set 
tliose  two  dogs  a  snarling,  while  you  run 
away  with  the  bone.**  That's  all,  sir. 

DonM.  Impudent  rogue! 

Hjp*  What  think  ye,  sir?  Was  not  this 
business  pretty  handsomely  laid? 

Flora,  Faith,  it  might  have  wrought  a  Tery 
ridiculous  consequence. 

DonM.  Why  truly,--  if  we  had  not  been 
fore-armM  by  this  discovery,  for  aught  I  know, 
Mr.  Dog  might  have  ran  away  with  the  bone 
indeed:  but  if  you  please,  sir,  since  these  in- 
genious gentlemen  are  so  pert  upon  the  niat<T 
ter,  we*ll  let  *em  see  that  you  and  I  have  wit 
euou'gh  to  do  our  business,  and  c*en  clap  up 
the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Hjp.  Sir,  you  are  too  obliging — But  w^ill 
your  daughter,  think  ye,  be  prevaird  with? 

Don  M.  Sir,  1*11  prepare  her  this  minute — 
lt*s  pity;  methinks,  we  released  that  bully 
ihough — 

Fiora,  We  might  as  well  have  held  bim 
a  little. 

Hfp.  Really,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts,  I 
wish  we  had-— his  excusing  his  challenge  so 
abruptly,  makes  me  fancy  he  is  in  hopes  of 
carrying  bis  point  some  other  way. — ^Did  not 
you  observe  your  daughter*s  woman  whis- 
per him? 

Don  M,  Ilumh ! 

Flora,  They  seem*d  very  busy,  that*s  certain. 

Hfp,   I   can*l  say   about  what — but   it   will 
be  worth  our  while  to  be  upon  our  guard. 
-  Don  M,  I  am  alarm*d. 


Hfp.  W^here  is  your  daughter  at  this  time  ? 
~    '    "  ink  she's   pretty  safe— but  Til 
go  make  her  sure. 


Don  M.    1  think 


Flora.  Wh«re*s  hen  woman  ? 

DonM*  1*11  he  upon  her  presently  —  she 
shall  be  search*d  for  intelligence— you*ll  excuse 
me,  gentlemen. 

Hjp,  Sir,  the  occasion  presses  yqu. 

DonM,  If  I  find- all  sale, Til  return  imme- 
diately; and  then,  if  you  please.  ye*ll  run 
over  some  old  stories  of  my  good  friend  Fer- 
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nando. — Your  servant*  C?^'^ 

Hjrp,  Sir,  your  most  bumble  senrant— Trap- 
pantiy  tfaoo'rt  a  rare  fellow,  tbou  bast  an  ad- 
mirable face  of  brass,  aud  when  tbou  diest 
ril  bave  tby  wbole  statue  cast  all  in  the 
same  metal. 

/^Sforo.  Twere  pity  tbe  ro^e  was  not  bred 
to  tbe  law. 

Tritp.  So  *tis,  indeed,  sir.-«-A  man  sbould 
not  praise  bimself;  but  if  I  bad  been  bred  to 
ibe  gown,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  I  become  a 
lie  as  well  as  any  man  that  wears  it,  and 
tbat^s  a  bold  word. 

Hjp.  Nay,  now  tbou  art  modest — but,  sir- 
rab,  we  have  more  work  for  ye;  yon  must 
^t  in  witb  tbe  servants,  attack  tbe  lady^s  wo- 
man: tbere,  tbere*s  ammunition,  rogue.  [Gives 
him  Money]  Now  try  if  you  can  make  a 
breacfa  into  tbe  secrets  of  tbe  family* 

Trap.  Ab !  sir,  I  warrant  you — I  could  ne- 
Ter  yet  meet  witb  a  woman  tbat  was  this  sqrt 
of  pistol-proof. — I  bare  known  a  bandful  of 
these  do  more  tban  a  barrel   of  gunpowder. 

[Exii. 

Flora*  Well,  wbat  must  we  do  next? 

Hyp,  Why,  now  for  the  lady — VW  be  a 
little  brisk  upon  ber,  and  tben — 

Flora,  Victoria!  [ExeunL 

ACT  m. 

Scene  I.  —  Tlie  same. 

Filler  ViLETTA,  luutil/;    Don  Mancil  and 
Trappanti  behind^  observing  her, 

Fll.  So !  witb  much  ado  1  have  given  tbe  old 
don  tbe  slip;  be  has  dangled  witb  me  through 
every  room  in  the  bouse,  high  and  low,  up 
stairs  and  down;  as  close  to  my  tail  as  a 
great  boy  hankering  aAer  one  of  bis  motber^s 
maids.  \Vell,  now  we  will  see  what  mon- 
sieur  Octavio   snys. 

£  Takes  a  Letter  from  her  Bosom. 

Trap.  Hist!  there  she  is,  and  alone:  when 
tbe  devil  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman, 
sir,  thafs  his  time  to  take  her;  stand  close. 

[Apart  to  Don  Manuel. 

Don  M.  Ah  I  he's  at  work  already — there's 
a  letter.  [Apart. 

Trap.    Leave  ber  to  me,  sir;   Til  read  it. 

[Apart 

Fil.  Ha!  two  pistoles!— Well,  Til  say  that 
for  him,  the  man  knows  his  business;  his  let- 
ters always  come  post  paid. 

[If^le  she  is  reading,  Trappanti  steals 
behind,  and  looks  over  her  Sfioulder. 

Decur  Viletta  —  Convey  the  enclosed  im- 
mediatelj  to  jour  mistress,  and,  as  jou 
prize  mjr  life,  use  a//  ^  possible  means  to 
keep  the  old  gentleman  from  the  closet  till 
you  are  sure  she  is  safe  out  of  the  window. 
Tour  real  friend — 

Trap.  Octavio!  [Reading. 

m  \)k\  [Shrieks. 

Trap.  Madam,  your  1adysbip*s  most  bumble 
servant. 

FiL  You^re  very  impertinent,  metbinks,  to 
look  over  other  peoples  letters. 

Trap.  Why — I  never  read  a  letter  in  my 
life  witbfiut  looking  it  over. 

Filf  1  don*t  know  any  business  you  bad 
to  look  upon  this. 

Trap,  There's  the  thing  -  your  not  knowing 
tbat  has  put  you  into  this  passion. 


Fil.  You  may  chance  to  have  your  bones 
broke,  Mr.  Coxcomb. 

Trap,  Sweet  honeycomb,  don*t  be  so  wasp- 
ish; or  if  I  keep  your  counsel,  dVe  see,  1 
donU  know  why  my  bones   maynU  keep  their 

f places;  biit  if  1  peach,  whose  nones  will  pay 
or  it  t|i6n? 

flL  Ha!  tbe  fool  says  true;  I  had  better 
wheedle  him.  [Aside. 

Trap.  DonH  you  love  money  above  any 
thing  in  the  world — except  one? 

ril,  I  except  nothing. 

Trap,  Very  good. — And  pray  bow  many 
letters  do  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  when 
Octavio  has  married  your  mistress,  and  has  no 
occasion  to  write  to  her?  W^hile  they  are 
lovers,  they  will  always  have  occasion  for  a 
confidant  and  a  go-between ;  but  when  they 
marry — Serviteur — good  ni^t  vails*);  our  bar- 
vest  IS  over: — wbat  d'ye  think  of  mc  now? 

Fit.  Why — I  like  wbat  you  say  very  well: 
but  I  don't  know,  my  friend,  to  me — tbat 
same  face  of  yours  looks  like  the  title-page  to 
a  whole  volume  of  roguery. — Wbat  is't  you 
drive  at? 

Trap.  Money,  money,  money«  DonH  you 
let  your  mistress  marry  Octavio.  Ill  do  my 
best  to  hinder  my  master:  let  you  and  I  lay 
our  heads  together  to  keep  them  asunder,  and 
so  make  a  penny  of  'em  all  three. 

FiL  Look  you,  seignior,  I'll  meet  you  half 
way,  and  confess  to  you  I  bad  made  a  rough 
draught  of  this  project  myself  i  but  say  I  should 
agree  with  you  to  go  on  upon't,  what  security 
can  you  give  me  for  performance  of  artidesr 
'Trap.  More  than  bond  or  judgment — my 
person  in  custody. 

Fit.  Ah!  that  won't  do. 

Trap.  No,  my  love,  why,  there's  iTiany  a 
sweet  hit  in't— »taste  it. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her;  she  puis  him  aopoy. 

Fit.  No ! 

Trap.  Faith,  you  must  give  me  one. 

Fit.  indeed,  my  friend,  you  are  too  ugly 
for  me;  though  [  am  not  handsome  myself,  I 
love  to  play  with  those  that  are. 

T'rap.  And  yet,  metbinks,  an  honest  fellow 
of  my  size  and  complexion,  in  a  careless  pos- 
ture, playing  the  fool  thus  with  his  money, 
[Tosses  a   Purse ;   she  catches  it,  and  he 

kisses  her. 

Fit.  Pshaw!  Well,  if  I  must,  come  then. — 
To  see  how  a  woman  may  be  deceived  at 
first  sight  of  a  man. 

Trap.  Nay  then,  take  a  second  thought  of 
me,  child.  [Kisses  her  €igain. 

Don  M,  Ha ! — This  is  laying  their  heads 
togedher  indeed.  [Aside. 

Fil.  ^Vell,  now  get  jrou  gone:  I  nave  a 
letter  to  give  to  my  mistress;  slip  into  the 
garden — 111  come  t'ye  presently. 

Trap.  \s\  from  Octavio? 

Fil.   Pshaw!  be   gone,  I  say. 

[Snatches   the  Letter. 

Trap.  Hist! 
[Beckons   Don  Manuel,    who  goes  softly 

behind, 

FiL  Madam!  Madam!  ah! 

DonM.  Now,  strumpet,  give  me  tbe  other 
letter,  or  I'll  murder  you.  [Draws. 

f7/.  Ah !  lud !  O  lud !  there !  there !  [SqueakM, 

^  \)  Vaib»  are  perquUilcs   giTva  to  aervanU. 
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DonM,  Now  we  shall  see  what  my  gentle- 
man would  be  at.  [Itetuis* 

My  dear  angel — Ha!  Soft  and  impudent — 
Depend  upon  me  at  the  garden-door  bj 
sei>en  this  evening.  Pity  mjr  impatience,  and 
believe  you  can  never  come  too  soon  to 
the  arms  of  your  Octavio. 

Ah!  Now  would  this  rampant  rogue  make  no 
more  of  debauching  ray  gentlewoman,  than 
the  gentlewoman  would  oi  him,  if  he  were  to 
debauch  her — hoid — let^s  see,  what  does  he 
say  here  ? — um  !  um  !  \Reads  to  himself, 

Vil.  What  a  stupid  wench  was  I  to  be- 
lie>c.  this  old  fool,  durst  do  me  any  harm! 
but  a  fright^sthe  devil.  _      \_Aside 


DonM,  O!  as  for  that  matter,  he  shall  see 
you  presently ;  and  1  have  made  it  his  interest 
to  like  you — but  if  you  are  still  positiTely  re- 
solved upon  Octavio,  Til  make  but  few  words 
— pull  off  your  clothes  and  go   to  him. 

Ros,  My  clothes,  sir? 

DonM.,  Ay,  for  the  gentleman  shan^t  have  a 
rag  with   you. 

iios,  I  am  not  in  haste  to  be  starved,  sir. 

Don  M,  Then  let  me  see  you  put  on  your 
best  airs,  and  receive  d6n  Philip  as  )  ou  should  do. 

Ros,  When  do  you  expect  don  Philip,  sir? 

DonM,  Expect  him;  sir!  he  has  been  here 
this  hour — 1  only  staid  to  get  you  out  of  the 
sullens. —  He^s   none   of  your   hum-drums,   all 


DonM,  [Reads'X    Um!   um ! — Sure  she  i^|life  and  mettle!   Odzooks,  he  has  the  courage 
safe  out  oj  the  window.   O !  there  the  mine  { of  a  cock.;   a  dueKs  but  a  dance    to    him :   ne 


is    to  be   sprung  then.    Now,  gentlewoman,  I  has  been  at  sa!  sa!^)-~sa  for  you  already. 

what  do  you  thmk  in  your  conscience  I  ought      Ros,   Well,   sir,    I   shanH   be    afiraid    of  bis 

courage,  since  1  see  you  are  resolved  be  shall 
be  the  man.  He  shall  find  me  a  woman,  »ir, 
let  him  win  me  and  wear  me  as  soon  as 
you  please. 

Don  M,  Ah !  now  thou  art  my  own  girl ; 
hold  but  in  this  humour  one  quarter  of  ah 
hour,  and  FU  toss  thee  toother  bushel  of  doub- 


to  do  to  ye? 

Vil,  vVhat  I  think  in  my  conscience  you^ll 
not  do  to  me,  make  a  friend  of  me — You  see, 
sir,  1  dare  be  an  enemy. 

Don  M,  Nay,  thou  dost  not  want  courage, 
ni  say  that  for  thee:  but  is  it  possible  any 
thing  can  make  thee  honest? 

f  iin  What  do  you  suppose  would  make 
me  otherwise? 

DonM,  Money. 

/V/.  You  have  nick*d  it, 

Don  M,  And  would  the  same  sum  make 
thee  surely  one  as  toother  ? 

Vil,  That  1  can*t  say  neither:  one  must  be 
heavier  than  toother,  or  else  the  scale  can*t  turn. 

Don  M,  Say  it  be  so ;  would  that  turn  thee 
into  my  interest? 

/7/.  The  very  minute  you  turn  into'  mine, 
sir :  judge  yourself — Here  stands  Octavio  with 
a  letter,  and  two  pieces  to  give  it  to  my  mis- 
tress—there  stand  you  with  a  hem!  and  four 
pieces — where  would  the  letter  go,  d\e  think  ? 

Don  M,  There  needs  no  more— 4'm  Con- 
vinced, and  will  trust  thee — there^s  to  encou- 
rage thee  beforehand ;  \Gives  her  Money\  and 
when  thou  bring^st  me  a  letter  of  Octavio^s, 
ril  double  the  sum. 

Vil,  Sir,  ril  do't— and  will  take  care  he 
shall  write  presently.  \Aside, 

DonM,  Now,  as  you  expect  1  should  be- 
lieve \ou,  be  gone,  and  take  no  notice  of 
what  1  have  discovered. 

Vil,  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  dumb,  dumb,  sir.  \JExit, 

DonM,  So!  this  was  done  like  a  wise  ge- 
neral :  and  now  I  have  taken  the  counterscarp, 
there  may  be  some  hopes  of  making  the  town 
capitulate. — Rosara!         \JUnlocks  the  Closet 

Enter  Rosara. 

Ros,  Did  you  call  me,  sir? 
Don  M,  Ay,  child :  come,  be  cheerful ;  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  Fm  sure  ought  to  make 

you  so. 

Ros,  He  has  certainly  made  some  discovery: 
Viletta  did  not  cry  out  for  nothing — What 
shall  I  do?~dissemi>le.  \Aside. 

DonM,  In  one  word,  set  your  heart  at 
rest,  for  you  shall  marry  don  Philip  this  very 
evening. 

Ros,  That's  but  short  warning  for  the  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  myself;  for  I  don't  know 
that  .we  ever  saw  one  another.  How  are  you 
sure  he  will  like  me? 


loons  into  thy  portion— Here,  bid  a — Come, 
rU  fetch  him  myself— she's  in  a  rare  cue,  faith  ; 
ah !  if  he  does  but  nick  her  now.  \Exit. 

Ros,  Now  I  have  but  one  card  to  play — 
if  that  don't  hit,  my  hopes  are  crush'd  indeed: 
if  this  young  spark  bcn't  a  downright  coxcomb,  < 
I  may  have  a  trick  to  turn  all  yet. — Dear  for- 
tune, give  him  but  common  sense,  I'll  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  like  me — Here  tbey 
cQme.  \VValks  carelessly ^  and  sings. 

Re-enter  Don  Makuel,  witJi  Hypouta. 

Song, 

Divinely  fair,  so  heav'nly  form'd. 
Such  native  innocence  she  wears; 

You  c:innot  wonder  that  Fm  charm'd 
Whene'er  the  lovely  maid  appears. 

Her  smiles  mi^t  warm  an  anchorite, 
Her  artless  glances  tench  him  sin; 

Yet  in  her  soul  such  charms  unite, 
As  might  the  coldest  stoic  win. 

Hyp,  Madam,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands: 
I  fina  by  your  gaiety ,  you  are  no  strs^nger  to 
my  busmess;  perhaps  you  expected  I  snould 
have  come  in  with  a  grave  bow  and  a  long 
speech ;  but  my  affair  is  in  a  little  more  haste ; 
tncrefore,  if  you  please,  madam,  we'll  cut 
the  work  short,  be  thoroughly  intimate  at  the 
first  sight,  and  see  one  another's  humours  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  well  as  if  we  had 
been  weary  of  them  this  twelvemonth. 

Ros,  Troth ,  sir ,  I  think  you  are  very  much 
in  the  right;  the  sooner  I  see  you,  the  sooner 
I  shall  know  whether  I  like  you  or  not 

Hyp,  Pshaw!  as  for  that  matter,  you'll  find 
me  a  very  fashionable  husband.  I  shan't  ex- 
pect my  wife  to  be  over  fond  of  me. 

Ros,  But  I  love  to  be  in  the  fashion  too, 
sir,  in  taking  the  man  I  have  a  mind  to. 

Hyp,  Sdij  you  so?  why  then  take  me  as 
soon  as  you  please. 

i)  The   old   itnUtmm   her*   puU   himself  ia  ■   fencing 
potlitre,  liflinf  hia  fttiik,  and   lunging    forward,  •aying, 
at  erery  Innge:    ^a!  ?•'.  like  a  French  fe ncing-m a* Ur 
I         giving  •  leaaoB. 
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HoSi,  I  only  stay  for  iny  mind,  sir:  as  soon 
as  ever  that  comes  to  me,  upon  my  word  I 
am  ready  to  wait  upon  you. 

Jijp.  Well ,  madam ,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
shall  break  no  squares  ^) — Sir,  if  youMl  find 
an  occasion  to  leave  us  alone,  I  see  we  shall 
come  to  a  rifiht  under^anding  presently. 

Don  M,  rildo^ty  sir;  well,  child,  speak,  in 
thy  conscience,  is  not  he  a  prel|^  fellow? 

Ros,  The  gentleman*s  very  well,  sir;  hut 
methinks  he*s  a  little  too  young  for  a  husband. 

Don  M.  Young !  a  Oddle :  you^ll  find  him 
old  enough  for  a  wife,  I  warrant  ye:  sir,  I 
must  beg  your  pardon  for  a  moment;  but  if 
you  please,  in  the  mean  time,  1*11  leave  you 
my  daughter,  and  %o  pray  make  the  best  of 
her.  [Exit. 

Hjp>,  I  thank  ye,  sir.  \Hjpolita  startds 
some  time  mute ,  tooks  carelessljr  at  Rosara, 
and  smites  as  in  contempt"]  Why  now 
methinks,  madam,  you  had  as  good  put  on  a 
real  smile,  for  I  am  doom*d  to  be  the  happy 
man,  you  see. 

Itos,   So  my  father  says,  sir. 

Hyp,   ril  take  his  word. 

Rum,   a  bold  man — but  he*ll  break  it. 

Hjp.    He  won't 

Ros.    He  must. 

Hyp.   Whether  he  will  or  no? 

Ros,    He  can*t  help  it  now. 

Hyp,   How  so,  pray? 

Ri^,  Because  he  has  promised  you,  you 
shall  marry  mc;  and  he  has  always  promised 
me  I  should  marry  the  man  I  could  love. 

Hyp,  Ay — that  is,  he  would  oblige  you  to 
love  the  man  you  should  marry. 

R€is,  The  man  that  I  marry  will  be  sure  of 
my  love;  but  for  the  man  that  marries  mc — 
mercy  on  him. 

Hyp.  No  matter  for  that,  Til  marry  you. 

Ros.  Come,  I  don't  believe  you  are  so  ill- 
natured. 

Hyp,  VVhy,  dost  thou  not  like  me^  child? 

Ros,    Um— No. 

Hyp,    What's  the  matter? 

Ros,    The  old  fault. 

Hyp,  What? 

Ros,    1  don't  like  you. 

Hyp.   Is  that  all? 

Ros.   No. 

Hyp.    That's  hard— the  rest. 

Ros,   That  you  won't  like. 

Hyp,    ni  stand  it — try  me. 

Ros,  Why  then,  in  short,  I  like  another: 
another  man,  sir,  has  got  into  my  head,  and 
made  such  work  there ,  you'll  never  be  abhe  to 
set  me  to  rights  as  long  as  you  live. — What 
d'ye  think  of  me  now,  sir?  vVon't  this  serve 
for  a  reason  why  you  should  not  marry  me? 

Hyp,  l^m — the  reason  is  a  pretty  smart  sort 
of  a  reason  truly,  but  it  won't  do — to  be  short 
with  ve,  madam,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I 
shall  be  disinherited  if  I  don't  marry  you. 

Ros.  And  what  have  you  reason  to  believe 
you  shall  be  if  you  do  marry  me  ? 

Hyp.  In  the  Spanish  fashfon  I  suppose, 
jealous  to  a  degree. 

Ros,  You  mar  be  in  the  English  fashion, 
and  something  else  to  a  de^e. 

Hyp.  Oh  \  if  I  haTe  not  courage  enough  to 
prevent  lint,  madam,  let  the  world  think  me 

i>  MdL«  no  ditagrceiBeat, 


in  the  French  citr  fashion ,  content  to  a  degree. 
Now  bene  in  Spain,  child,  we  have  such 
things  as  back  rooms,  barred  windows,  hard 
fare,  poison,  daggers,  bolts,  chains,  and 
so  fortn. 

Ros,  Ay,  sir,  and  there  are  such  things  as 
bribes.-  plots,  shams,  letters,  lies,  walls,  lad- 
ders. Keys,  confidants,  and  so  forth. 

Hyp.  Hey!  a  very  complete  regiment  in- 
deed! what  a  world  of  service  might  these 
do  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  woman's 
courage  at  the  head  of  Vm !  Really ,  madam, 
your  dress  and  humour  have  the  prettiest  loose 
French  air,  something  so  quality,  that  let  me 
die,  madam,  [  believe  in  a  month  I  should 
be  apt  to  poison  ye. 

Ros.  So !  it  takes !  L^sideJ  And  let  me  die, 
sir,  I  believe  1  should  be  apt  to  deserve  it  of  ye. 

Hyp,   I  shall  certainly  do't. 

Ros.    It  mu^t  be  in  my  breakfast  then-^for, 
I  should  certainly  run  away  before  the  wedding 
dinner  came  up. 

Hyp»  Thai's  over-acted,  but  111  startle  her. 
[j4sieie'\  Then  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  a 
Spanish  husband  may  be  provoked  as  well  as 
a  wife.  As  for  your  inclination,  I'll  keep  your 
person  honest,  however;  you  shall  be  locked 
up,    and  if  you  don't  love  me  then — I'll  stab 

ye-  ,  [Carelessly, 

Ros.  With  what?  Your  words?  it  must 
be  those  you  say  after  the  priest  then — You'll 
be  able  to  do  very  little  else  that  will  reach 
my  heart,  I  assure  ye. 

Hyp,  Come,  come,  this  humour  is  as  much 
afl'ected  as  my  own:  I  could  no  more  bear 
the  qualities  you  say  you  have,  than  I  know 
you  are  guilt}r  of 'em:  your  pretty  arts,  in 
stiiving  to  avoid,  have  charmed  me.  At  my 
first  view  1  wooed  ye  only  to  secure  a  sordid 
fortune,  which  now  I,  overioy'd,  could  part 
with;  nay,  with  life,  with  any  thing,  to 
purchase  your  unrivall'd  heart. 

Ros,  Now  I  am  plunged  indeed.  [Aside'] 
Well,  sir,  I  own  you  have  discovered  me; 
and  since  you  have  obliged  me  «o  be  serious, 
I  now  from  my  sincerity  protest  my  heart's 
already  given,  from  whence  no  power  nor 
interest  shall  recall  it. 

Hyp.  I  hate  my  interest,  and  would  owe 
no  power  or  title  but  to  love, 

Aos.  If,  as  you  say,  you  think  I  find  a 
charm  in  virtue,  you'll  know  too  there's  a 
charm  in  constancy:  you  ought  to  scorn  me, 
should  I  flatter  you  with  hope,  since  now 
you  are  assured  I  must  be  false  before  I  can 
be  yours:  if  what  I  have  said  seems  cold,  or 
too  neglectful  of  your  merit,  call  it  not  in- 
gratitude or  scorn,  but  faith  unmoved,  and 
justice  to  the  man  I  love. 

Hyp.  Well,  madam,  to  let  you  see  I  am  a 
friend  to  love ,  though  love's  an  enemy  to  me, 
give  me  but  a  seeming  proof  that  Octavio  is 
the  undisputed  master  of  your  heart,  and  Pll 
forego  the  power  your  fathcr^s  obligations  give 
me,  and  throw  my  hopes  into  his  arms  with  you. 

Ros.  Sir,  you  confound  me  with  this  goodness. 
Command  me  to  w4iat  proof  you  please;  or 
if  you'll  trust  to  my  sincerity,  let  these  tears 
of  joy  convince  you:  here,  on  my  knees,  by 
all  my  hopes  of  peace  I  swear. 

Hyp.  Hold — Swear  never  to  make  any  other 
your  husband  but  Octavio. 
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Ros,  I  swear,  and  heaven  befirtend  me  as 
1  keep  tbis  vow  inviolate. 

Hjrp,  Rise,  madam,  and  now  receive  a 
secret,  which  I  need  npt  charge  you  to  be 
careful  of,  since  as  well  your  quiet  as  my 
own  depends  upon  it*  A  httle  common  pru- 
dence between  us,  in  all  probability,  before 
■ight  may  make  us  happy  in  our  separate 
wishes. 

Ros.  What  mean  you,  sir?  sure  you  are 
some  angel  sent  to  my  deliverance* 

Hyp,  Truly ,  madam ,  I  have  been  of|en  told 
so:  but,  like  most  angels  of  my  kind,  there 
is  a  mortal  man  in  the  world,  who  I  haye  a 
great  mind  shbuld  know  that  I  am — but  a 
woman. 

Ros.  A  woman! 

Hyp.  As  arrant  a  woman  from  top  to  toe 
as  ever  a  man  ran  mad  for* 

Ros*   Are  not  you  don  Philip? 

Hjp.  His  shadow,  madam,  no  more:  I  just 
run  before  him  —  nay,  aud  after  him  too. 
Octavio,  madam,  your  lover,  is  my  brother; 
my  name  Hypolita;  my  story  you  shall  know 
at  leisure* 

Ros,  Hypolita!  nay  then,  from  what  you 
have  said ,  and  what  I  have  heard  Octavio  say 
of  ye,  1  guess  your  story:  but  this  was  so 
extravagant  a  thought! 

Hyp,  That's  true,  madam;  it — it — it  was  a 
little  round  about  indeed ;  1  miffbt  have  found 
a  nearer  way  to  don  Philip:  but  these  men 
are  such  tetchy  things,  they  can  never  stay 
oue^s  time;  always  in  haste,  just  as  they  please; 
now  we  are  to  look  kind ,  then  grave ;  now 
soil,  then  sincere — so  you  see,  there  is  such 
a  plague,  that -I  don't  know — one  does  not 
care  to  be  rid  of  them  neither. 

Ros,   A  very , generous  confession! 

Hyp*  W^ell,  madam,  now  you  know  me 
thoroughly,  1  hope  youll  think  me  as  fit  for 
a  husband  as  another  woman. 

Ros,   Then  1  must  marry  ye? 

Hyp,  Ay,  and  speedily  too;  for  1  expect 
don  Philip  every  moment;  and  if  we  don't 
look  about  us  he  will  be  apt  to  forbid  the  banns. 

Ros,    If  he  comes,  what  shall  we  do? 

Hyp,  I  am  provided  for  him — Here  comes 
your  father — he's  secure.  Come,  put  on  a 
dumb  cons»rnting  air,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Ros,  Well!  tbis  getting  the  belter  of  my 
wise  papa,  won't  be  the  least  part  of  my 
satisfaction. 

Re-enter  Ddm  Mabhtel. 

Don  M.  So,  son!  how  does  the  battle  go 
now?  Ha'ye  cannonaded  stoutly?  Does  she 
cry  quarter? 

Hyp,  My  dear  father,  let  me  embrace  you 
— my  life's  too  poor  to  make  you  a  return.— 
You  have  given  me  an  empire,  sir,  1  would 
not  change  to  be  grand  seiguior. 

Don  M,  Ah,  rogue!  he  has  done  it;  he  has 
done  it!  he  has  her!  ha!  \s\  not  so,  my  little 
champion? 

Hyp,  Victoria,  sir,  the  town's  my  own. 
Look  here!  and  here,  sir!  thus  have  I  been 
plundering  tbis  half  hour;  and  thus,  and  thus, 
and  thus,  till  my  lips  ache  again.  [Kisses  tier, 

DonM.  Ah!  give  me  the  great  chair  —  I 
can't  bear  my  joy. — ^You-rampaut  rogue,  could 


not   ye  give   the   poor  girl  a  quarter  of  an 
hours  warning? 

Hyp,   My  charmer!  [Embrqces  tier, 

Don  M,   Ah ,  my  cares  are  over. 

Hyp,  O!  I  told  ye,  sir — hearts  and  towns 
are  never  too  strong  ibr  a  surprise. 

Don  M,  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ,  1  bate  the  sijgbt 
of  ye.  — Rosara!  come  hither,  you  wicked 
thing,  come'^ither,  1  say. 

Ros,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well  pleased ,  sir« 

DonM,  Oh!  I  cannot  live-^I  can*t  live;  it 
pours  upon  me  like  a  torrent,  I  am  as  full  as 
a  bumper — it,  runs  over  at  my  eyes,  1  shall 
choke. — Answer  me  two  questions,  and  kill 
me  outright. 

Ros,  Any  thing  that  will  make  you  more 
pleased,  sir. 

Don  M,  Are  you  positively  resolved  to  marry 
this  gentleman? 

Ros,  Sir,  I  am  convinced  'tis  the  first  match 
that  can  make  me  happy. 

Don  M.  1  am  the  miserablest  dog  alive — 
and  1  warrant  you  are  willing  to  marry  him 
to-monow  morning,  if  I  should  ask  you? 

Ros,  Sooner,  sir,  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

Don  M,  Oh !  this  malicious  jade  has  a  mind 
to  destroy  me  all  at  once  —  Ye  cursed  toad! 
how  did  you  do  to  get  in  with  her  so? 

ITo  Hypolita. 

Ros,  Come,  sir,  take  heart,  your  joy  won't 
be  always  so  troublesome. 

Don  if.  You  lie ,  hussy ,  i  shall  be  plagued 
with  it  as  long  as  1  live. 

Hyp,  You  must  not  live  above  two  hours  then. 

[Aside. 

Don  M,  I  warrant  this  raking  rogue  will 
get  her  with  child  too>-l  shall  have  a  young 
squab  Spaniard  |ipon  my  lap,  that  will  so 
grandpapa  me! — 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Well!  what  want  you,  gloomy  face? 

Serv,  Sir,  heres  a  gentleman  desires  to 
speak  with  you;  he  says  he  comes  from  Seville. 

Don  M,  From.  Seville !  ha !  pr'ythee  let  him 
go  thither  again — I'ell  him  1  am  a  Utile  bysy 
about  being  overjoyed. 

Hyp.  My  life  on't,  sir^  this  must  be  the 
fellow  that  my  seiTant  told  you  of,  employed 
by  Octavio. 

Don  M,  Very  likely. 

Re-enter  TaAPPANtr. 

Trap.   Sir,  sir — News,  news! 

Don  M,  Ay ,  thi.s  fellow  has  a  good  merry 
face  now — I  like  him.  VN'^ell!  what  dost  thou 
say,  lad? — But  hold,  sirrah!  has  any  body 
told  thee  how  it  is  with  me? 

Trap.  Sir! 

DonM,  Do  you  know,  puppy,  that  I  am 
ready  to  cry? 

Trap,   Cry,  sir!  for  what? 

Don  M.  Joy!  joy!  you  whelp!  my  cares 
are  over;  madam's  to  marry  your  master, 
sirrah ;  and  1  am  as  wet  with  joy  as  if  1  had 
been  thrown  into  a  sea  of  good  luck — Why 
don't  you  cry,  dog? 

Trap.  V\\\  well,  sir,  I  do — But  now  if  you 
please  let  me  tell  you  my  business. 

Don  M.    Well,   what's  the  matter,   sirrah? 

Trap,  Nay,  no  great  matter,  sir,  only — 
Slylooks  is  coipe,  that's  alL 
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Don  M*  Slylookf!  what,  the  bamiboozler? 
ha,  ba! 

Trap*  He,  s\r,  he. 

Don  M,  Ym  glad  of  it,  faith — now  I  shall 
have  a  little  diTcrston  to  moderate  my  joy — 
m  wait  on  the  gentleman  myself;  donH  you 
be  out  of  the  way,  son,  Til  be  w^ith  ye  pre- 
sently.— O  my  jaws !  this  At  will  carry  me  off. 
Te  dear  toad ,  good  by.  [Exit,  optih  Trappanti, 

Hyp,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  old  gentleman^s  as 
merry  as  a  fiddle;  how  he^N  start  when  a 
string  snaps  in  the  middle  of  his  tune ! 

Ros,  At  least  we  shall  jnake  him  change 
it,  I  heliere. 

Hjp.  That  we  shall;  and  here  comes  one 
t]iat*s  to  play  upon  him. 

EnUr  Flora,  hastiljr. 

Flora*  Don  Philip!  where  are  ye?  I  must 
needs  speak  with  ye.  Begging  your  ladyship^s 
pardon,  madam.  yVrhispers  Hjrpolitd\  Stand 
to  your  arms,  the  enemv^s  at  the  gate  faith. 
But  IVe  just  thought  ot  a  sure  cara  to  win 
the  lady  into  our  party. 

Ros.  Who  can  tms  youth  be  ahe*s  so 
familiar  with? 

Hjrp,  I  like  your  adfice  so  well,  that  to  tell 
re  the  truth,  I  have  made  bold  to  take  it 
before  you  gare  it  me.  Come,  Fll  introduce 
ye.        .  {To  Flora, 

Flora,  Tlien  the  business  is  done. 

Hjp*  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases. 

\To  Rosara. 

Ros.  Is  this  gentleman  your  friend,  sir? 

Mjrp,  This  finend,  madam,  is  my  gentle- 
woman, at  your  serrice. 

Ros*  Gentlewoman!  what,  are  we  all  going 
into  breeches  then? 

Flora*  That  used  to  be  my  post,  madam, 
wlien  I  wore  a  needle :  but  now  I  have  got  a 
sword  by  my  side ,  -  I  shall  bu  proud  to  be 
your  ladyship^s  humble  servant 

Ros*  Troth  I  think  it*s  a  pity  you  should 
cither  of  you  ever  part  with  your  swords :  1 
neter  saw  a  prettier  couple  of  adroit  cavaliers 
in  my  life. — £ome,  ladies — gentlemen,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  [Exeunt* 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — ITu:  same. 

Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Don  Philip. 

DonM*  W^ell,  sir!  and  so  you  were  robbed 
of  your  portmanteau ,  you  say ,  at  Toledo ,  in 
^rbicb  were  all  your  letters  and  writings  re- 
latiog  to  your  marriage  with  mj  daughter, 
and  Uiat^s  the  reason  you  are  come  without Vm  ? 

DonP*  Sir,  I  was  not  robbed  of  the  regard 
1  owe  my  father's  friend:  that,  sir,  I  have 
^brought  with  me,  and  *twould  have  been  ill 
manners  not  to  have  paid  it  on  my  first  arrival. 

Don  M*  Ah!  how  smooth  the  spark  is! 
\Aside\  Well,  sir,  I  am  pretty  considerably 
^ad  to  see  you:  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me, 
if  in  a  matter  of  this  consequence ,  I  seem  a 
liltle  cautions. 

Don  P*  Sir,  I  shanH  propose  any  immediate 
progress  in  my  affair  till  you  receive  fresh 
advice  (rom  my  father;  in  the  mean  time,  I 
shall  think  myself  obliged  by  the  bare  freedom 
of  your  house,  and  such  entertainment  as  you'd 
at  least  afford  a  common  stranger. 


Don  M.  Impudent  rogue!  the  freedom  of 
my  house!  yes,  that  he  may  be  always  at 
hand  to  secure  the  main  chance  for  my  friend 
Octavio: — But' now  Fll  have  a  touch  of  the 
bambooxle  with  him.*  \Aside\ — Look  ye,  sir, 
while  I  see  nothing  to  contradict  what  you 
say  you  are,  d^e  see,  you  shall  find  me  a 
gentleman. 

Don  P*  So  my  father  told  me,  sir. 

DonM.  But  then,  on  tbci  other  hand,  d'ye 
see,  a  man*s  honesty  is  not  always  written  in 
his  face;  and  (begging  your  pardon)  if  you 
should  prove  a  damned  rogue  now,  d'ye  see. 

Don  P*  Sir ,  I  can't  in  reason  take  any  thing 
ill  that  proceeds  only  firom  your  caution. 

Don  M*  Civil  rascal.    [Aside^   No,  no.  as 
you  say,  I  hope  you  wont  take  it  ill  neither; 
for  how  do  I  know,  you  know,  bat  what  you    ' 
tell  me  (becging  your  pardon  again ,  sir) ,  may 
be  all  a  lier 

DonP.  Another  man  .indeed  might  say  the 
same  to  you:  but  I  shall  take  it  kmdly,  sir, 
if  you  suppose  me  a  villain  no  oAener  than 
you  have  occasion  to  suspect  me. 

Don  M.  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  honour, 
'tis  confessed ;  but  (begging  your  pardon  again, 
sir)  so  may  a  rascal  too  sometimes. 

Don  P*  But  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  can 
never  speak  like  a  rascal. 

Don  M*  ,  Why  then ,  with  your-  honour's 
leave,  sir,  is  there  nobody  here  in  Madrid 
that  knows  you? 

Don  P*  Sir,  I  never  saw  Madrid  till  within 
these  two  hours,  though  there  is  a  gentleman 
in  town  that  knew  me  intimately  at  Seville; 
I  met  him  by  accident  at  the  mn  where  I 
alighted ;  he's  kno^n  here ;  if  it  will  give  you 
any  present  satisfaction,  I  believe  I  could  easily, 
produce  him  to  vouch  for  me. 

Don  M*  At  the  inn,  say  ye,  did  you  meet 
this  gentleman?   What's  his  name  pray? 

DonP.  Octavio  Cruzado. 

DonM.  Ha!  my  bully  confessor:  this  agrees 
word  for  word  with  honest  Trappanti's  in- 
telligence. f^M/e]  Well,  sir,  ancl  pray  what 
does  he  give  you  for  this  job? 

DonP*  Job,  sir? 

Don  M.  Ay,  that  is,  do  you  undertake  it 
out  of  good  fellowship?  or  are  you  to  have 
a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  matter? 

Don  P*  Sir,  if  you  beh'eve  me  to  be  the 
son  of  don  Fernando,  I  must  tell  ye  your 
manner  of  receiving  me  is  what  you  ought  ' 
not  to  suppose  can  please  him,  or  l  can  thank 
you  for.  If  you  thmk  me  an  impostor,  I'll 
ease  you  of  toe  trouble  of  suspecting  me,  and 
leave  your  house  till  I  can  bring  better  proofs 
who  I  am. 

^  Don  M.  Do  so,  friend;  and  in  the  mean 
lime,  d'ye  see,  pray  give  my  humble  service 
to  the  politician ,  and  tell  him  that  to  your 
certain  knowledge,  the  old  fellow,  the  old 
rogue,  and  the  old  nut,  d'^e  see,  knows  how 
to  bambooile  as  well  as  himself. 

Don  P*  Politician,  and  bamboozle!  Pray, 
sir,  let  me  understand  you,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  answer  you. 

Don  M*  Come,  come,  don't  be  discouraged, 
friend — sometimes,  you  know,  the  strongest 
wits  must  fail;  you  have  an  admirable  head, 
'tis  confess'd ,  with  as  able  a  face  to  it  as  ever 
stuck  opon  two  shoulders;   but  who  the  devil 
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can  help  ill  luck?  for  it  happens  at  this  time, 
d*ye  see,  that  it  wonH  do» 

Don  P.  Won't  do,  sir? 

Don  M,  Nay,  if  you  won't  understand  me 
now,  here  conies  an  honest  fellow  now,  that 
will  speak  you  point  blank  to  the  matter. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Ccme  hither,  friend;  dost  thou  know  this 
gentleman? 

Trap,  Bless  me,  sir,  is  it  you?  Sir,  this 
is  my  old  master  1  lived  with  at  Seville. 

Don  P,  I  remember  thee:  thy  name's  Trap- 
panti; thou  wert  my  servant  when  I  Hrst  went 
to  travel. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  and  about  twenty  months 
after  you  came  home  too. 

DonP,  You  see,  sir,  this  fellow  knows  me. 

Don  Jf.  O!  I  never  questioned  it  in  the 
least,  sir. — Pr'vlhee  what^s  this  worthy  gentle- 
man's name,  friend? 

Trap,  Sir,  your  honour  has  heard  me  talk 
of  him  a  thousand  times;  his  name,  sir,  his 
name's  Gutman;  his  father,  sir,  old  don  Guz- 
man, is  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Seville; 
was  the  very  person  that  drew  up  the  settle- 
ment and  articles  of  my  masters  marriage 
with  your  honour's  daughter:  this  gentleman 
knows  all  the  particulars  as  well  as  if  he  had 
drawn  'em  up  himself.  But,  sir,  1  tiope  there's 
no  mistake  in  'em  that  may  defer  the  tnarriage  ? 

Don  P.  Confusion! 

DonM.  Now,  sir,  what  sort  of  answer  d'ye 
think  fit  to  make  me? 

Don  P,  Now,  sir,  I'm  obliged  in  honour 
not  to  leave  your  house ,  till  I  at  least  haye 
seen  the  villain  that  calls  himself  don  Philip, 
that  has  robbM  me;  and  would  you,  sir,  of 
your  honour,  and  your  daughter. — ^As  for  this 
rascal — 

Trap,   Sir,  I  demand  protection. 

[Runs  behind  Don  Manuel, 

^  Don  M,   HolcT,  sir,  since  you  are  so  brisk, 

and  in  my  ovm  house  too,   call  your  master, 

friend ;  you'll  find  we  have  swords  within  can 

match  you. 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  I  may  chance  to  send  you 
one  will  take  down  your  courage.  \Exii. 

Don  P,  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.  I  must  con- 
fess, the  villany  £  saw  designed  against  my 
father's  friend  had  transported  me  beyond  good 
manners:  but  be  assured,  sir;  use  me  hence- 
forward as  you  please,  I  will  detect  it,  though 
I  lose  my  life,  nothing  shall  affront  me  now, 
till  1  have  proved  myself  your  friend  indeed, 
and  don  Fernando's  son. 

Don  M,  Nay ,  lookye ,  sir ,  I  will  be  very 
civil  too— I  won't  say  a  word — you  shall  e'en 
squabble  it  out  by  yourselves:  not  but  at  the 
same  time  thou  art  to  me  the  merriest  fellow 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 

Re-enter   Taappamti,    with   Htpouta   and 

Flora. 

Hfp.  Who's  this  that  dares  usurp  my  name, 
and  calls  himself  don  Philip  de  las  Torres? 

Don  P,  Ha!  this  is  a  young  competitor 
indeed.  [Aside, 

Fiora^   Is  this  ^he  gentleman,  sir? 

Don  M,  Yes,  yes,  that's  he — ha,  ha! 

Don  P,  Yes,  sir,  I'm  the.  man,  who  but 
this  morning  lost  that  name  upon  the  road. 


I'm  inform'd  an  impudent  young  rascal  has 
picked  it  out  of  some  writings  in  the  port- 
manteau he  robb'd  me  of,  apd  has  broucbt 
it  hither  before  me.  d'ye  know  any  such,  sir? 

Flora,  The  fellow  really  does  it  very  well,  sir. 

[Apart  to  Don  Manuel, 

DonM.  Oh!  to  a  miracle!  [Apart, 

Hjp,  Pr'ythee,  friend,  how  long  dost  thou 
expect  thy  impudence  will  keep  thee  out  of 
gaol?  Could  not  the  coxcomb  that  put  thee 
upon  this ,  inform  thee  too  that  this  gentleman 
was  a  magistrate? 

Don  M,  Well  said ,  my  little  champion. 

Don  P.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  child,  that 
might  as  well  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  own 
condition ;  for  suppose  thy  wit  and  impudence 
should  so  far  succeed,  as  to  let  thee  ruin  this 
gentleman's  family,  by  really  mari-ying  his 
daughter ,  thou  canst  not  but  Know  'tis  impos- 
sible thou  shouldst  enjoy  her  long;  a  very 
few  days  must  unavoidably  discover  thee;  in 
the  mean  time,  if  thou  wilt  spare  me  the 
trouble  of  exposing  thee,  and  generously  con- 
fess thy  roguery,  thus  far  rU  forgive  thee; 
but  if  thou  still  proceedest  upon  his  credulity 
to  a  marriage  With  the  lady,  don't  flatter  th^r- 
self  that  all  her  fortune  shall  buy  off  my  evi- 
dence; for  Fm  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as 
law,  to  hang  thee  for  the  robbery. 

Hjrp,  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind. 

Flora,   Very  civil,  'egad! 

Hjrp,  But  mayn't  I  presume,  my  dear  friend, 
this  wheedle  was  offer'd  as  a  trial  of  this  gen- 
tleman's credulity?   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  M,  Indeed,  my  friend,  'tis  a  very 
shallow  one.  Canst  thou  think  Fm  such  a 
sot  as  to  believe,  that  if  he  knew  'twere  in 
thy  power  to  hang  him,  he  would  not  have 
run  away  at  the  fu'st  sight  of  thee  ? 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  be  must  be  a  dull  romit 
indeed  that  would  not  run  away  from  a  halter. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  [All  laugh. 

Don  P,  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon:  I  begin 
now  to  be  a  little  sensible  of  my  folly  —  I 
perceive  this  gentleman  has  done  his  business 
with  you  effectually:  however,  sir,  the  duty 
I  owe  my  father  obliges  me  not  to  leave  your 
cause,  though  I  leave  your  house  immediately; 
when  you  see  me  next,  you'll  know  don  Phi- 
lip from  a  rascal. 

Don  M,  Ah!  'twill  be  the  same  thinff,  if  I 
know  a  rascal  from  don  Philip:  but  if  you 
please,  sir,  never  give  yourself  any  further 
trouble  in  this  business  f  for  what  you  have 
done ,  d'ye  see ,  is  so  far  from  interrupting  my 
daughters  marriage,  that,  with  this  cenUe- 
mairs  leave ,  Fm  resolved  to  finish  it  this  ver)' 
hour;  so  that  when  you  see  your  friend  the 
politician,  you -must  tell  him  you  had  cursed 
luck,  that's  all.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  P,  Very  well,  sir;  1  may  have  better 
when  I  see  you  next. 

Hyp*  Lookye,  sir,  since  your  undertaking 
(though  you  design'd  it  otherwise)  has  pro- 
moted my  happiness,  thus  far  I  pass  it  by, 
though  I  question  if  a  man,  that  stoops  to  no 
such  base  injuries,  dares  defend  'em  with  his 
sword.  However,  now  at  least  you're  warn'd; 
but  be  assured  your  next  attempt— 

Don  P,  Will  startle  you.  my  spark:  Fm 
afraid  you'll  be  a  little  humbler  when  you  are 
hand-cuft'd.    Though  you  won't  take  my  word 
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against  hitn^  sir,  perhaps  another  magistrate 
may  my  oath;  which,  because  I  see  his  mar- 
riage is  in  haste,  I  am  obliged  to  make  im- 
mediately: if  he  can  out-face  the  law  too,  1 
shall  be  content  to  be  the  coxcomb  then  you 
think  me.  [J&ri^ 

Don  M,  Ah,  poor  fellow!  he*s  resolved  to 
canry  it  off  with  a  good  face,  however.    Ha,  ha  I 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  that*s  all  he  has  for*t  indeed. 

Ifyp»  Trappanti,  follow  him,  and  do  as  1 
directed.  \Apari  to  TrappanH. 

Trap,  I  warrant  ye,  sir.  \ExiL 

Don  M,  Ha !  my  little  champion ,  let  me 
kiss  thee;  thou  hast  carried  the  day  like  a 
hero!  man  nor  woman,  nothing  can  stand 
before  thee.  Til  make  thee  monarch  of  my 
daughter  immediately. 

Jljrp,  That*s  the  Indies,  sir. 

Don  M,  Well  said,  my  lad — Oh,  my  hearths 
^ing  to  dance  again — Pr*ythee  lefs  in  before 
It  gets  the  better  of  me ,  and  give  the  bride 
an  account  of  thy  victory  \ExeunL 

Enter  OcTAvio^  with  a  Letter, 


hour  ago  she  was  for  scaling  walls  to  come 
at  me,  and  this  minute — whip,  she^s  going  lo 
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Trap,  Sir,  I  will,  and  a  great  deal  more: 
but  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  recover  my 
courage  —  1  protest  the  keen  looks  of  that 
instrument  have  quite  frighted  it  away.  Pray 
put  it  up,  sir. 

Don  P.  Nay,  to  let  thee  see  I  had  rather 
be  thy  friend  than  enemy.  Til  bribe  tbee  to 
be  honest:  discharge  thy  conscience  like  a 
man,  and  FJl  engage  to  make  these  five,  ten 
pieces. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Trap.  Sir,  your  business  will  be  done 
effectually. 

Don  P,  Here,  friend !  will  ye  tell  your  master 
I  desire  to  speak  with  him?     [Exit  Servant, 
Oct,   Don  Philip ! 

Don  P,  Octavio !  This  is  fortunate  indeed-^ 
the    only   place   in   the   world   1   would    have 
wishM  to  have  found  you  in. 
Oct,   What's  the  matter? 
Don  P,    You'll  see   presently — but  pr'ylhec 
how  stands  your  affair  with  your  mistress  ? 
Oct,   The  devil  take  me  it  I  can  tell  ye — I 
Oct.  Hosara  false!  distraction!  Sure  this  letter  don't  know  what  to  make   of  her;  about  an 
must  be   but  artifice,    a  humour,   to  try  how 
far  my  love  can  bear — and  yet  methinks   she 
can't  but  know  the  impudence  •  of  my  young 
rival,    and   her  father's  importunity,   are  too 
pressing  to  allow  her  any  time  to  fool  away: 
and  if  she   were  really  false,   she  could  not 
take  a  pride  in  confessing  it     Death!  I  know 
not  what  to  think;  the  sex  is  all  a  riddle,  and 
vre  are  the  fools  that  crack  our  brains  to  ex- 
pound it. 

Enter  Vilbtta. 
Now,  dear  Viletla! 

ya.   Sir,  she  be^s  your  pardon;  they  have 
iosl  sent  for  the  priest;  but  they  will  be  glad 
to  see  you  about  an  hour  hence,   as  soon   as 
the  wedding's  over. 
Oct.  Viletta! 

/^7/.  Sir,  she  says,  in  short,  she  can't  pos- 
sibly speak  with  you  now,  for  she's  just  going 
to  be  married. 

Oct,  Death!  daggers!  blood!  confusion!  and 
ten  thousand  furies! 

m.   Hey-day!  what's  all  this  for? 
Oct.   My  brains  are  tum'd,  Viletta. 
^ii.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  so  one  would  think, 
if  one   could  but  believe   you  had  any  at  all; 
if  you  have  three  grains,   I'm  sure   you  can't 
but  know  her  compliance  with  this  match  must 
giTe  her  a  little  liberty;  and  can  you  suppose 
she'd  desire  to  see  you  an  hour  hence,  u  she 
did  not  design  to  make  use  of  it? 
Oct.  Don't  flatter  me,  Viletta. 
f^il.   Faith,  sir,   Fll  be  vei^ plain,  you  are 
lo  roe    the   dullest  person  I  ever  s^w  in  my 
life;  but  if  you  have  a  mind.  Til  tell  h^r  you 
won't  come. 

Oct,  No,  don't  say  so,  Viletta. 

F'ii,    Then  pray,  sir,   do   as  she  bids  you; 

»n't  stay  here  to  spoil  your  own  sport:  you'll 


don' 

have  the  old  gentleman  come  thundering  clown 
upon  ye  by-and-by,  and  then  we  shall  have 
ye  at  your  ten  thousand  furies  again — hist! 
here's  company!  good  bye  t'ye.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Dov  Philip,  with  his  Sword  drawn, 

and  Trappanti. 
Don  P,    Come,  sir,  there's   no   retreating 
noW;  this  you  must  justify. 


marry  the  stranger  I  told  you  of;   nay,   con- 
fesses too,   it  is  with  her  own  consent;    and 
et  begs  by   all  means  to  see  me   as  soon  as 
er  wedding's  over. — Isn't  it  very  pretty  ? 

Re-enter  a  Servant 

DonP,  Something  gay  indeed. 

Serv,  Sir ,  my  master  will  wait  on  you 
presently.  [Exit. 

OcL  But  the  plague  on't  is,  my  love  cannot 
bear  this  jesting. — 'Well  now,  how  stands  your 
affair?    Have  you  seen  your  mistress  yet? 

Don  P,   No ;  I  can't  get  admittance  to  her 

Oct,  How  so? 

Don  P,  When  I  came  to  pay  my  duty 
here  to  the  old  gentleman — 

Oct,  Here! 

Don  P,  Ay,  I  found  an  impudent  young 
rascal  here  before  me,  that  had  taken  my 
name  upon  him,  robb'd  me  of  my  port- 
manteau, and  by  virtue  of  some  papers  tnere, 
knew  all  my  concerns  to  a  tittle;  he  has  told 
a  plausible  tale  to  her  father ,  faced  him  down 
that  I'm  an  impostor,  and  if  I  don't  this  mi- 
nute prevent  tiim ,  is  going  to  marry  the  lady. 

Oct,  Death  and  hell!  [Aside'\  VVhat  sort  of 
fellow  was  this  rascal? 

Don  P,  A  little  pert  coxcomb;  by  his  im- 
pudence and  dress,  I  guess  him  to  be  some 
French  page. 

Oct.  Confusion!  nfy  friend  at  last  my  rival 
too — Yet  hold!  my  rival  is  my  friend,  he 
owns  he  has  not  seen  her  yet —  [Aside, 

Don  P.  You  seem  concern'd. 

Oct,  Undone  for  ever,  unless  dear  Philip's 
still  ray  friend! 

Don  P.  What's  the  flatter? 

Oct,  Let  me  conjure  ye,  by  all  the  ties  of 
honour,  friendship,  and  pity,  never  to  attempt 
her  more! 

DonP,  You  amaze  me! 

Oct,  'TIS  the  same  dear  creature  I  so  pas- 
sionately dote  on. 

DonP,  Is't  possible?  Nay  then,  be  easy  in 
thy  thoughts,   Octavio;   and  now  I  dare  con- 
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fess  tlie  folly  of  my  own:  Vm  not  sorry  Uiou*rt 
ray  riTal  here.  In  spite  of  all  niy  weak  philo- 
sophy, I  must  own  the  secret  wishes  of  my 
soul  are  still  HypoIitaV  —  I  know  not  why, 
hut — I  canH  help  thinking  that  my  fortune  still 
resoUes,  spite  of  her  cruelty,  to  make  me 
one  day  happy. 

Oct  Quit  but  Rosara,  Fll  engage  she  shall 
be  yours. 

JDon  P.  Not  only  that,  but  will  assist  you 
with  my  life  to  gain  her:  I  shall  easily  excuse 
myself  to  my  »ther  for  not  marrying  the 
mistress  of  my  clearest  friend. 

Oct  Dear  Philip,  let  me  embrace  ye.— But 
how  shall  we  manage  'the  rascal  of  an  im- 
postor? Suppose  you  run  immediately,  and 
swear  the  robbery  against  him? 

Don  P,  I  was  just  going  about  it,  but  my 
accidental  meeting  with  this  fellow  has  luckily 
prevented  me;  who,  you  must  know,  has  been 
chief  engineer  in  the  contriTance  against  me ; 
but  between  threats,  bribes,  and  pronpses, 
has  confessed  the  whole  roguery,  and  is  now 
ready  to  swear  it  against  him:  so,  because  I 
understand  the  spark  b  yery  near  his  marriage, 
I  thought  this  would  be  tne  best  and  soonest 
way  to  detect  him. 

Oct  That's  right!  the  least  delay  might  have 
lost  all;  besides,  I  am  here  to  strengthen  his 
evidence,  for  I  can  swear  that  you  are  the 
true  don  Philip. 

Don  P.  Right! 

Trap,'  Sir ^  with  humble  submission,  that 
will  be  quite  wrong? 

Oct.  Why  so? 

Trap.  Because,  sir,  the  old  gentleman  is 
substantially  convinced  that  His  you  who  have 
put  don  Philip  upon  laying  his  pretended  claim 
to  his  daughter,  purely  to  defer  the  marriage, 
that  in  the  mean  time  you  might  get  an  op- 
portunity to  run  away  with  her;  for  which 
reason,  sir,  youMl  find  your  evidence  will  but 
fly  in  your  face,  and  hasten  the  match  with 
your  rival. 

Don  P.  Ha !  there's  reason  in  that ;  all  your 
endeavours  will  but  confirm  his  jealousy  of  me. 

Oci.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Trap,  Don't  appear  at  the  trial,  sir. 

Don  P.  By  no  means;  rather  wait  a  little 
in  the  street:  be  within  call  and  leave  the 
management  to  me. 

Oct,  Be  careful,  dear  Philip. 
Don  P.  I  always  used  to  be  more  fortunate 
ill  serving  my  friend  than  myself 

OcL  But  hark  ye!   here  lives  an  alcuasil  at 

the  next  house;  suppose  I  should  send  him  to 

you,  to  secure  the  spark  in  the  mean  time? 

Don  P.  Do  so;  we  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

Oct.   I  won't  stir  from  the  door. 

Don  P.  Youll  soon  hear  of  me ;  away. 

J 'Exit  OctoPio, 
ed  the  enemy, 
(here  can  be  no  great  danger  if  it  should  come 
lo  a  battle   [Aside] — Basta!  here  comes  our 
party. 
Don  P.  Stand  aside  till  )  call  for  you. 

[Trappanti  retires. 

Re-enter  Don  Mahcel. 

Don  M,  Well,  sir!  what  service  have  you 
to  command  me  now,  pray? 

Don  P.    Now,  sir,  1  hope  my   credit  will 


stand  a  little  fairer  for  you;   all  I  beg  b  but 
your  patient  hearing. 

Don  M.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  it — Here 
he  comes,  bring  him  to  trial  as  soon  as  you 
please. 

Re-enter  Flora  tmd  Htpolita. 

Flora.  So  Trappanti  has  succeeded,  he's 
come  without  the  officers.    \Apart  to  HjrpoUta. 

Hjp.  Hearing,  sir,  you  were  below,  I  didn't 
care  to  disturb  the  family  by  putting  the  of- 
ficers to  the  trouble  of  a  needless  search ;  let 
me  see  your  warrant,   Vm  ready  to  obey  it 

Don M.  Ay,  where's  your  ofliccr? 

Flora.  I  toought  to  have  seen  him  march 
4n  state,  with  an  alguazil  before  him.' 

Don  P.  I  was  afraid,  sir,  upon  second 
thoughts,  your  business  would  not  stay  for  a 
warrant,  though  'tis  possible  I  may  provide 
for  you,  for  I  think  this  gentleman's  a  ma- 
gistrate: in  the  mean  time — O!  here,  I  have 
prevailed  with    an  alguazil  to  wait  upon  ye. 

Enter  Alguazil. 

Alg.  Did  you  send  for  me  ,  sir? 

Don  P.  Ay,  secure  that  gentleman. 

Don  M.  Hold!  hold!  sir,  all  things  in  order: 
this  gentleman  is  yet  my  guest;  let  me  be  first 
acquainted  with  ois  crime,  and  then  I  shall 
better  know  how  he  deserves  to  be  treated; 
and  that  w^e  may  have  no  hard  words  upon 
one  another,  if  you  please,  sfa",  let  me  first 
talk  with  vou  in  private.         \Thejr  whisper. 

Hjp.  l/ndone!  that  fool  Trappanti,  or  that 
villain,  I  know  not  which,  has  at  least  mis- 
taken or  betray 'd  me !  Ruin'd,  past  redemption  \ 

[Apart  to  Flora, 

Flora.  Death!  what  d'ye  mean?  that  hanging 
look  were  enough  to  confirm  a  suspicion ;  bear 
up,  for  shame.  [AparL 

Hyp,  Impossible!  I  am  dash'd,  confounded; 
if  thou  hast  any  courage  leA ,  show  it  quickly ; 
go  speak  before  my  fears  betray  me.    \AparU 

Don  M.  If  you  can  make  thi)  appear  by 
any  witness,  sir,  I  confess  'twill  surprise  me 
indeed. 

Flora.  Ay ,  sir ,  if  you  have  any  witnesses, 
we  desire  you'd  produce  'em. 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  nave  a  witness  at  your  service, 
and  a  substantial  one.    Hey!  Trappanti! 

Re-enter  Trappanti. 

Now,  sir,  what  think  ye? 

Hjp.  Ha!  the  rogue  winks  —  Then  there's 
life  again.   [Aside]  Is  this  your  witness,  sir? 

Don  P.  Yes,  sir,  this  poor  fellow  at  last,  it 
seems ^  happens  to  be  honest  enough  to  con- 
fess himself  a  rogue ,  and  your  accomplice. 

Hjrp.  Ha,  ha! 

Don  P.   Ha,  ha!   You  are  very  merry,  sir. 

Don  M.  Nay ,  there's  a  jest  between  ye ,  that's 
certain — But  come,  friend,  what  say  you  to 
the  business?  Have  ye  any  proof  to  dtfer  upon 
oath,  that  this  gentleman  is  tne  true  don  Philip, 
and  consequently  this  other  an  impostor? 

Don  P.  Speak  boldly. 

Trap.  Ajf  sir,  but  shall  I  come  to  no  harm 
if  I  do  speak  ? 

Don  Jr.  Let  it  be  the  truth,  and  I'll  pi*otect  thee. ' 

Trap.  Are  you  sure  I  shall  be  safe,  sir? 

DonM*  ril  give  thee  my  word  of  nonour; 
speak  boldly  to  the  question. 
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Trap,  W^elly  sir,  since  I  must  speak,  then 
in  the  first  place,  I  desire  your  honour  will 
be  pleased  to  coipmand  the  officer  to  secure 
that  gentleman. 

JDoaM,  How,  Iriend? 

Don  P.  Secure  me,  rascal? 

Trap.  Sir,  if  I  canH  he  protected,  I  shall 
nerer  be  able  to  speak. 

Don  M.  I  warrant  thee — W^hat  is  it  you 
say,  friend  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  as  I  was  just  now  crossing  the 
street,  this  gentleman,  with  a  sneer  in  his  face, 
takes  me  bv  the  hand,  claps  fiye  pistoles  in 
my  palm  (here  they  are),  shuts  my  fist  dose 
upon  *em;  "My  dear  finend,^  says  he,  '*you 
must  do  me  a  piece  of  serrice:**  upon  which, 
sir,  I  bows  me  him  to  the  ground,  and  desired 
liim  to  open  his  case. 

Don  P.  What  means  the  rascal  ? 

Don  M,  Sir,  I  am  as  much  amazed  as  you ; 
bat  pray  let*s  hear  him,  that  we  may  know 
bis  meaning. 

Trap.  Sof  sir,  upon  this  he  runs  me  oyer 
a  long  story  of  a  snam  and  a  flam  *)  he  had 
fust  contrived,  he  said,  to  defer  my  master's 
marriage  only  for  two  days. 

Don  P.  Confiision! 

flora.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  let*s  hear  the  eridence. 

Trap.  Upon  the  close  of  the  matter,  sir,  I 
found  at  last  by  his  eldquence,  that  the  whole 
business  depended  upon  my  bearing  a  little 
fabe  witness  against  my  master. 

Hjp.  O  ho ! 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  I  began  to  demur: 
^'Sir,**  says  I,  "this  business  "Vfill  neyer  hold 
water;  don*t  let  me  undertake  it,  I  must  beg 
yonr  pardon;**  gave  him  the  negatiye  shrug, 
and  was  for  sneaking  off  with  the  fees  in  my 
pocket. 

Don  M.  Very  well ! 

Don  P.  Villain ! 

Flora.  Hyp.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  he  catches  roe  fast 
hold  bv  the  collar,  whips  out  his  poker,  claps 
it  -within  half  an  inch  of  my  guts:  "Now, 
dog,**  says  he,  "  you  shall  do  it,  or  within  two 
hours  rot  upon  the  dunghill  you  came  from.** 

Don  P.  oir,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  mortal 
man  — 

DonM.  Nay,  nay,  one  at  a  time;  you  shall 
be  beard  presently.  —  Go  on  friend. 

\To  Trappanli. 

Trap.  Having  me  at  this  advantage,  sir,  1 
began  to  think  my  wit  would  do  me  more 
service  than  my  courage;  so  prudently  pre- 
tended out  of  fear  to  comply  with  his  threats, 
and  swallow  the  perjury :  but  now,  sir,  being 
under  protection  ana  at  liberty  of  conscience, 
I  have  honesty  enough,  you  see,  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

DonM.  Ay,  this  is  evidence  indeed! 

Omnes*  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  P.  Dog!  Villain!  Did  not  you  confess 
to  me  that  this  gentleman  picked  you  iip,  not 
three  boors  ago,  at  the  same  inn  where  1 
alighted?  that  be  had  own*d  his  stealing  my 
portmanteau  at  Toledo?  that  if  he  succeeded 
to  marry  the  lady,  you  were  to  have  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  your  pains,  and  these  two 
were  to  share  the  rest  of  her  fortune  between 
lb«m? 

1)  To  pop  a  %\x»m,  nr  a  flam,  ^lang  for,  lo  deceive. 


Trap,  O  lud !  O  lud !  sir,  as  I  hope  to  die 
in  my  bed,  these  are  the  very  words,  he 
threatened  to  stab  me  if  I  wouldn't  swear  against 
my  master — I  told  him  at  first,  sir,  1  was  not 
fit  for  his  business;  I  was  never  good  at  a 
lie  in  my  life. 

Aljg.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  this  gentleman*s  sword 
at  his  breast  out  of  my  window. 

Trap.  Look  ye  there,  sir! 

Don  P,  Damnation ! 

Omnea,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

DonM.  Really,  my  friend,  thou*rt  almost 
turn*d  fool  in  this  business.  IS  thou  hadst 
prevaird  upon  this  wretch  to  perjure  binuelf, 
couldst  thou  think  I  should  not  have  detected 
him?  You  may  go,  friend.         [ExUAtguazU. 

Flora.  Ha,  ha! 
.   Don  P.  Sir,  you*re  imposed  on:   defer  the 
marriage  but  an  hour. 

DonM.  Ajf  and  in  half  that  time,  I  sup- 
pose, you  are  in  hopes  to  defer  it  altogether. 

Don  P.  Perdition  seise  me,  if  I  have  any 
hope  or  thought  but  that  of  serving  you. 

Don  M.  Nay,  now  thou  art  a  downright 
distracted  man.  —  Dost  thou  expect  I  should 
take  tliy  bare  word,  when  here  were  two  ho- 
nest fellows  that  have  just  proved  thee  in  a 
lie  to  thy  face? 

Enier  Servani. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  priest  is  come. 

Don  M.  Is  he  so  ?  Then,  sir,  if  you  please, 
since  you  see  you  can  do  me  no  further  ser- 
vice, I  believe  it  may  be  time  for  you  to  go. 
— Come,  son,  now  let*s  wait  upon  the  bride, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  gentleman*s  trouble 
altogether.  [Exit. 

Hjp.  Sir,  ril  wait  on  ye. 

Don  P.  Confusion!  l*ve  undone  my  friend. 

iJValks  about. 

Flora.  Trappanti !  rogue,  this  was  a  master- 
piece. l^Apari. 

Trap,  Sir,  I  believe  it  won*t  be  mended  in 
haste.    [^Apart.  Exeunt  Flora  and  Trappanti. 

Hyp.  Sir! 

Don  P.  Ha !  alone !  if  we*re  not  prevented 
now — \Aside\  Well,  sir — 

Hyp.  I  suppose  you  don*t  think  the  favours 
you  have  design*d  me  are  to  be  put  without 
satisfaction ;  therefore  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
early  to-morrow,  near  the  Prado,  with  your 
sword  in  your  hand :  in  the  mean  time,  sir, 
I*m  a  little  more  in  haste  to  be  the  lady*s 
humble  servant  than  yours.  \Going. 

Don  P.  Hold,  sir! — you  and  I  can*t  part 
upon  such  easy  terms. 

Hyp,  Sir! 

Don  P.  You*re  not  so  near  the  lady,  sir, 
perhaps,  as  you  imagine.       \Locks  tiie  Door. 

Hyp.  V\''hat  d'ye  mean? 

Don  P.  Speak  sofUy. 

Hyp.  Ha ! 

Don  P.  Come,  sir — draw ! 

Hyp.  My  ruin  now  has  caught  m«* ;  this  wax 
the  very  spite  of  fortune.  [Aside. 

Don  P.  Come,  sir,  my  time*s  but  short. 

Hyp.  And  mine's  too  precious  to  be  lost 
on  any  thing  but  love ;  besides,  this  is  no  pro- 
per place.    To-morrow,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  better. 

Don  P.  No,  now,  sir,  if  you  please — Draw, 
villain,  or  expect  such  usage  as  I  am  sure  don 
Philip  would  not  bear. 
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since  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  a  gentle- 
man, ril  do  a  public  piece  of  justice,  and  use 
him  like  a  villam. 

JDonM,  Better  words,  sir.  [To  Flora, 

Flora,  Why,  sir,  d'ye  take  *this  fellow  for 
don  Philip?  i 

DonM,  W^hat  d'ye  mean,  sir? 

Flora.  That  he  has  cheated  m^  as  well  as  you 
-^But  ril  have  my  reTenge  immediately.  [Exit. 

Kljp.  walks  about,  and  Don  m,  stares, 
.  Hey!   what's   all   this?   What  is  it 
— My  heart  misgives  me. 

Hfp,  Hey!   who  waits  there?    Here,  you! 
\To  a  Servant']  Bid  my  servant  run,  and  hire 
me  a  coach  an^  four  horses  immediately. 
Serv,  Yes,  sir.  [^Exit  Servant. 

Don  M.  A  coach ! 

Enter  Vilbtta. 

Fil  Sir,  sir!— hlcss  me!  What's  the  matter, 
sir?  Are  not  you  well? 

DonM,  Yes,  yes— 1  am — that  is — ha! 

ViL  i  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir. 

DonM.  What  business  can  he  have  for  a 
coach  ? 

yiL  I  have  brought  you  a 'letter,   sir,   from 

Octavio. 

DonM.  To  me? 

Vil.  No,  sir,  to  my  mistress  —  he  charged 
roe  to  deliver  it  immediately;  for  he  said  it 
concerned  her  life  and  fortune.  v 

DonM.  How!  let's  see  it— There's  what  I 
promised  thee — be  gone.  What  can  this  be 
now  ?  [Reads. 

The  person  tvhomjrour  father  ignorantlf 
designs  you  to  marry,  is  a  known  cheats 
and  an  impostor;  the  true  don  Philip,  who 
is  mj  intimate  friend,  will  immediately  ap- 
pear with  the  corregidore,  and  fresh  evi- 
dence against  him.  I  thought  this  advice^ 
tliough  from  one  you  hate,  would  be  well 
received  if  it  came  time  enough  to  prevent 
your  ruin.  OcTAvio. 

O.  my  heart!  this  letter  was  not  designed  to 
fall  into  my  hands — 1  am  frightened — I  dare 
not  think  on't. 

•  Re-enter  the  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir,  your  man  is  not  within. 

Hyp.  Careless  rascal !  to  be  out  of  the  way 
when  my  life's  at  stake — Pr'ythee  do  thou  go 
and  see  if  thou  canst  get  me  any  post  horses. 

DonM.  Post  horses! 

Re-enter  Rosara. 

Ros.  O,  dear  sir,  what  was  the  matter? 

Don  M.  Hey ! 

Ros.  What  made  'cm  quarrel,  sir? 

DonM,  Child! 

R€ts.  What  was  it  about,  sir?  You  look 
concern'd. 

Don  M.  Concern'd ! 

Ros.  1  hop^  you  are  not  hurt,  sir.  [To 
Hypolita,  who  minds  her  no/] — What's  the 
matter  with  him,  sir?    he  won^  speak  to  me. 

[To  Don  Mtmuel. 

DonM.  A  — speak! — a — go  to  bim  again — 
try  what  fair  words  will  do,  and  see  if  you 
can  pick  out  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter? 

DonM.  Ajf  nTf  pray  what's  the  matter? 


Hyp.  I'lifi  a  little  Tex'd  at  my  servants  be- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  the  insolence  of  this 
other  rascal. 

DonM,  But  what  occasion  have  you  for 
post-horses,  sir? 

Hyp,  Something  happens  a  little  cross,  sir. 

DonM.  Pray  what  is't? 

Hyp.  I'll  tell  you  another  time,  sir. 

DonM.  Anotoer  time,  sir — pray  satisfy  me 
now. 

Hyp.  Lord,  sir,  when  you  see  a  man's  out 
of  humour. 

DonM.  Sir,  it  may  be  Fm  as  much  out  of 
humour  as  you;  and  1  must  tell  ye,  I  don't 
like  your  behaviour,  and  Fm  resoli^d  to  be 
satisly'd. 

Hyp.  Sir,  what  is't  you'd  have  ?  [^Peevishly, 

Don  M.  Lookye,  sir — in  short^ — I  have 
received  a  letter. 

Hyp.  Well,  sir. 

Don  M.  I  wish  it  may  be  well,  sir. 

Hyp,  Bless  me,  sir!  what's  the  mati 


'{' 


matter  with 
you? 

DonM.  Matter,  sir! — in  troth  Fm  almost 
afraid  and  ashamed  to  tell  ye;  hut  if  you  must 
needs  know — there's  the  matter,  sir. 

■    [Gives  the  Letter. 

Enter  Don  Lewis. 

Donh.  Uncle,  I  am  your  humble  servant 

DonM.  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  nephew. 

DonL.  I  received  your  invitation,  and  am 
come  to  pay  my  duty:  but  here  I  met  with 
the  most  surprising  news. 

DonM.  Pray  what  is  it? 

DonL.  Why,  first  your  servant  told  me, 
my  young  cousin  was  to  be  married  to-dar 
to  don  PhHip  de  las  Torres ;  and  just  as  i 
was  entering  your  doors,  who  should  I  meet 
but  don  Philip  with  the  corregidore,  and  se- 
Tei:al  witnesses  to  prove,  it  seems,  that  the 
person  whom  you  were  just  going  to  marry 
my  cousin  to,  nas  usurp'd  his  name,  betray'd 
you,  robb'd  him,  and  is  in  short  a  rank  im- 
postor. 

Don  M.  Dear  nephew,  don't  torture  me : 
are  ye  sure  you  know  don  Philip  when  you 
see  nim? 

DonL.  Know  him,  sir?  were  not  we  school- 
fellows, fellow  collegians,  and  fellow  travellers? 

DonM.  But  are  you  sure  you  majm't  have 
forgot  him  neither? 

Don  L,  You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  had 
not  forgot  you,  sir. 

Don  M.  out  one  question  more  and  I  am 
dumb  for  ever — Is  that  be? 

DonL.  That,  sir?  No,  nor  in  the  least  like 
him. — But  pray  why  this  concern  ?  1  hope  we 
are  not  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  marriage? 

DonM,  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  my  poor  child! 

Ros.  Ollf  [Seems  to  faint. 

IhinM.  Ah!  look  to  my  cliild. 

Don  L.  Is  this  the  villain  then  that  has  im- 
posed on  y^? 

Hyp.  Sir,  I'm  this  lady's  husband ;  and  while 
Fm  sure  that  name  can't  be  taken  from  me, 
I  shall  be  contented  with  laughing  at  any 
other  you  or  your  party  dare  give  me. 

DonM.  Oh! 

Don  L,  Nay  then,  .within  there !^-sucfa  a 
Tillain  ought  to  be  made  ao  example. 
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Enier  Corregidore  and  Officers^  with  Don  I 
Philip,  Octavio,  Flora,  TaAPPAwxi,  and 

ViLETTA. 

O    gentlemeo,   weVe   undone!  all  comes  too 
late !  my  poor  coiuhi^s  married  to  the  impostor. 

Don  P.  flow! 

OcU  Confusion! 

l}onM.  Ob!  oh! 

Don  P.  ThatV  the  person,  sir,  ami  I  de- 
mand your  justice. 

Oct.  And  L 

Trap*  And  L 

Flora,  And  all  of  us. 

DonM,  Will  mr  cares  never  be  over? 

Cor.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  me  rightly  Un- 
derstand what  tis  you  charge  him  with,  and 
rn  commit  him  immediately  —  First,  sir,  you 
say,  these  gentlemen  all  know  you  to  be  the 
true  Don  Philip? 

Don  L,  That,  sir,  I  presume  my  oath  will  prove. 

Or/.  Or  mine. 

Flora,  And  mine. 

Trap,  Ay,  and  mine  too,  sir.  [head? 

Don  M,   Where  shall  1  hide  this  shameful 

Flora,  And  ftfr  the  robbery,  that  1  can  prove 
upon  him:  he  confessed  to  me  at  Toledo,  he 
Mole  this  genfleman^s  portmanteau  there,  to 
carry  on  his  design  upon  this  lady,  and  agreed 
to  five  me  a  third  part  of  her  fortune  for  my 
assistance;  which  he  refusing  to  pay  as  soon 
as  the  marriage  was  over,  i  thou^t  myself 
obliged  in  honour  to  discover  him. 

Hjrp,  Well,  gentlemen,  you  mav  insult  me 
if  vou  please;  but  I  presume  youjl  hardly  he 
able  to  prove  that  Pm  not  married  to  the  fady, 
or  havVt  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  in  my 
pocket;  so  do  your  worst:  1  own  my  inge- 
nuity, and  ;am  proud  on^t. 

DonM,  Ingenuity,  abandoned  villain! — But, 
sir,  beibre  you  send  him  to  gaol,  I  desire  he 
may  return  the  jewels  I  gave  him  as  part  of 
my  daughter*s  portion.- 

Cor,  Tliat  canH  be,  sir — since  he  has  mar- 
ried the  lady,  her  fortune's  lawfully  his:  all 
we  can  do,  is  to  prosecute  bim  for  robbing 
this  gentleman. 

DonM.  O  that  ever  I  was  bom. 

Hyp,  Return  the  jewels,  sir!  if  you  don*t 
pay  me  the  rest  of  her  fortune  to-morrow 
morning,  you  may  chance  to  go  to  gaol  be- 
fore me. 

DonM,  O  jhat  I  were  buried!  Will  my 
cares  nev^  be  over? 

Hfp,  They  are  pretty  near  it,  sirj  you  can't 
have  mocB  more  to  trouble  you. 

Cor,  Come,  sir,  if  you  please ;  I  must  desire 
to  take  your  deposition  in  writing. 

\Croes  to  the  Table  with  Flora, 

DonP,  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  your  own 
rashness  has  brought  ye  to. 

DonM,  Pray  forbear,  sir.  ^^ 

Hjp,  Keep  it  up, madam.    \Aside%  B,osara, 

Ros.  Oh,  sir!  now  wretched  have  you  made 
roe !  is  this  the  care  you  have  takep  of  me  for 
my  blind  obedience  to  your  commands?  this 
my  reward  for  filial  duty?    [To  Don  Manuel, 

Don  M,  Ah !  my  poor  child ! 

Ros,  But  I  deserve  it  all,  for  ever  listening 
to  your  barbarous  proposal,  when  my  con- 
science might  have  told  me,  my  vows  and 
person  in  justice  and  honour  were  the  wronged 
Octavio's. 


Dor^'M,  Oh!  oh! 

Oct.  Can^slic  repent  her  falsehood  then  at 
last?  is't  possible?  then  Vm  wounded  too!  O 
my  podt  undone  Rosara !  [Goes  to  /e^rj  Un- 
grateful! 6cuel1  perjured  man! 

DonM,  Oh!  don't  insult  me!  I  deserve  the 
worst  you  can  say. — I'm  a  miserabW  wretch, 
and  1  repent  me. 

f^il,  Sol  here's  the  la'fy  in  tears,  the  lover 
in  rage,  the  old  gentleman  out  of  Lis  senses, 
most  of  the  company  distracted,  and  the  bride- 
groom in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged.  —  The 
merriest  wedding  that  ever  1  saw  in  my  life. 

[j^part  to  H/polita, 

Cor,  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  thin^  to  say 
before  I  make  your  warrant? 

H/p.  A  word  or  two,  and  I  obey  ye,  sir. 
—Gentlemen,  i  have  reflected  on  the  lolly  of 
my  action,  and  foresee  the  disquiets  I  am  like 
to  undergo  in  being  this  lady's  husband  ;  there- 
fore, as  1  own  myself  the  author  of  all  this 
seeming  ruin  and  confusion,  so  I  am  willing 
(desiring  first  the  officers  may  withdraw)  to 
olTer  something  to  the  general  quiet 

Oct,  What  can  this  mean? 

DonP,  Pshaw!  some  new  contrivance — 
Let's  be  gone. 

Don  L,  Stay  a  moment,  it  can  be  no  harm 
to  hear  him — Sir,  will  you  oblige  us? 

Cor,  W^ait  without.  [E.xeunt  Officers, 

ViU  What's  to  be  done  now,  'trow? 

Trap,  Some  smart  thing,  I  warrant  ye;  the 
little  gentleman  hath  a  notable  head,  faith. 

Flora,  Najr,  gentlemen,  thus  much  I  know 
of  him :  that  if  you  can  but  persuade  him  to 
be  honest,  'tis  still  in  his  power  to  make  you 
all  amends;  and,  in  my  opinion,  'tis  high  time 
he  should  propose  it. 

DonM,  Ay,  'tis  time  he  were  hangM  indeed: 
for  1  know  no  other  amends  he  can  make  us. 

Hjp,  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  owe  you 
no  reparation ;  the  injuries  which  you  com- 
plain of,  your  sordid  avarice,  and  breach  of 
promise  here  have  justly  brought  upon  you: 
therefore,  sir,  if  you  are  injured,  you  may 
thank  yourself  for  it. 

Don  M,  Nay,  dear  sir,  I  do  confess  my 
blindness,  and  could  heartily  wish  your  ^y^% 
or  mine  had  dropp'd  out  of  our  heads  before 
ever  we  saw  one  another. 

Hjp,  Well,  sir  (however  little  you  have 
deserved  it),  yet  for  your  daughter's  sake,  if 
you'll  oblige  yourself,  bj  signing  this  paper, 
to  keep  your  first  promise,  and  give  her,  with 
her  full  fortune,  to  this  gentleman,  Pm  still 
content,  on  that  condition,  to  disannul  my 
own  pretences,  and  resign  her. 

Don  M.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
you :  for  1  can  never  believe  youll  have  food 
nature  enough  to  hang  yourself  out  of  the 
way  to  make  room  for  him? 

li/p.  Then,  sir,  to  let  you  see  I  have  not 
only  an  honest  meaning,  but  an  immediate 
power  too,  to  make  good  my  word,  I  first 
renounce  all  title  to  her  fortune :  these  jewels, 
which  1  received  from  you,  I  give  him  free 
possession  of;  and  now,  sir,  the  rest  of  her 
fortune  you  owe  him  with  her  person. 

Don  M,  This  is  unaccountable,  I  must  con- 
fess— But  still,  sir,  if  you  disannul  your  pre- 
tences, how  you'll  persuade  that  gentleman,  to 
whoml  am  obliged  in  contnictto  part  with  his-^ 
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JDnn  P.  That,  sir,  sliall  be  no  letl;  I  atn  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  my  friend^s 
title,  to  entertain  a  thought  that  can  disturb  it. 

Hjp*  Now,  sir,  it  only  stops  at  you. 

DonM,  VVell,  sir,  1  see  the  paper  is  only 
conditional,  and  since  the  general  welfare  is 
concerned,  I  won't  refuse  to  lend  you  my  help- 
ing hand  to  it;  hut  if  you  should  not  malce 
your  words  good,  sir,  1  hope  you  won*t  take 
It  ill  if  a  man  should  poison  you. 

Don  P,  And,  sir,  let  me  too  warn  you  how 
you  execute  this  promise ;  your  flattery  and 
aissembled  penitence  has  deceivM  me  once 
already,  which  makes  mc,  I  confess,  a  little 
slow  in  my  belief;  therefore  take  heed,  expect 
no  second  mercy!  for  be  assured  of  this,  I 
never  can  forgive  a  villain. 

Hjrp*  If  I  am  proved  one  snare  me  nof— I 
ask  but  this — Vic  me  as  you  find  me. 

Don  P,  That  you  may  depend  on. 

Don  M,  There,  sir. 

[Gives  Hj'polUa  the  IVritin^,  signed, 

Hjp,  And  now,  don  Philip,  I  confess  you 
are  the  only  injured  person  here. 

Don  P.  1  know  not  that — do  my  friend  right, 
and  I  5ball  easily  forgive  thee. 

HjP'  His  pardon,  with  his  thanks,  I  am 
sure  t  shall  deserve:  but  how  shall  I  forgive 
myself?  Is  there  in  nature  leA  a  means  that 
can  repair  the  shameful  slights,  the  insults, 
and  the  long  disquiets  you  have  known  from 
love  ?  ^ 

Don  P.  Let  me  understand  thee. 

Hyp.  Examine  well  your  heart,  and  if  the 
fierce  resentment  of  its  wrongs  has  not  extin- 
guished quite  the  usual  soft  compassion  there, 
revive  at  least  one  spark  in  pity  of  my  wo- 
man's weakness, 

Don  P.  Whither  wouldst  thou  carry  me? 

Hjp.  The  cxtrava^nt  attempt  1  have  this 
day  run  tlirough  to  meet  you  thus,  justly  may 
subject  me  to  your  contempt  and  scorn,  unless 
the  same  forgiving  goodness  that  used  to  over- 
look the  failings  of  Hypolita,  prove  still  my 
friend,  and  soften  all  with  the  excuse  of  love. 
[All  seem  amazed^  O  Philip — Hypolita  is — 
YOurs  for  e^er.     [liter  advance  slowly,  and 


at  last  rush  into  one  another^ s  Arms. 

Don  P.  It  is,  it  is,  Hypolita!  And  yet  'tis 
she!  i  know  her  by  the  busy  pulses  at  my 
heart,  which  only  love  like  mme  can  feel,  anci 
she  alone  can  give.      [£mbraces  her  eagerly . 

Don  M*  Have  I  then  been  pleased,  and  pla- 
gued, and  frighted  out  of  my  wits,  by  a  wo- 
man all  this  while?  Odsbud,  she  is  a  notable 
contriver !  Stand  dear^  ho !  For  if  I  have  not 
a  fair  brush  at  her  lips;  nay,  if  she  does  not 
give  me  the  hearty  smack  too,  odds-winds  and 
Uiunder,  she  is  not  the  good-huraourM  girl  1 
take  her  for. 

Hyp.  Come,  sir,  I  won't  balk  your  good 
humour.  [He  kisses  her~\  And  now  I  have  a 
favour  to  beg  of  you;  you  remember  your 
promise:  only  your  blessing  here,  sir. 

fOctavio  and  Rosara  kneeL 
can  deny  thee  nothing;  and 

so,  children,  heaven  bless  ye   together — And 
now  my  cares  are  pver  again. 

Oct  VVe'll  study  to  desei*ve  your  love,  sir. 
Von  P.  My  friend  successful  too!  Then  my 
joys  are  double — But  how  this   generous   at- 
tempt was  started  first,  bow  it  has  been  pur- 


sued, and  carried   with  this   kind  surprise  at 
last,  gives  me  tV'onder  equal  to  my  joy. 

Hyp*  Here's  one  that  at  more  leisure  shall 
inform  you  all :  she  was  ever  a  friend  to  your 
love,  has  had  a  hearty  share  in  the  fatigue, 
and  now  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  give  her' 
part  of  the  e^arland  too. 

Don  P.  How!  she!  . 

Flora.  Trusty  Flora,  sir,  at  your  service!  I 
have  had  many  a  battle  with  my  lady  upon 
your  account ;  btit  1  always  told  her  we  should 
clo  her  business  at  lasti 

Don  M,  Another  metamorphosis !  Brave  girls, 
faith!  Odzooks,  we  shall  have  'em  make  cam- 
partgus  shortly. 

Don  P.  In  Seville  I'll  provide  for  thee. 

Hyp.  Nay,  here's  another  accomplice  too, 
confederate  I  can't  say;  for  honest  Trappanti 
did  not  know  but  that  I  was  as  great  a  ro- 
gue as  himself. 

Trap.  It's  a  folly  to  lie;  I  did  not  indeed, 
madam. — But  the  world  cannot  say  I  have 
been  a,  rogue  to  your  ladyship  —  and  if  you 
had  not  parted  with  your  money — 

Hrp^  Thou  hadst  not  parted  with  thy  honesty. 

2 rap.  Right,  madam;  but  bow  should  a 
poor  naked  fellow  resist  when  he  had  so  many 
pistoles  held  against  him?        [Shows Money. 

DonM.  Ay,  ay,  well  said,  lad. 

Pit.  Ka?  A  tempting  bait  indeed!  let  him 
offer  to  ;narry  me  again'  if  he  dares.   [Aside. 

Don  P.  VVcll,  Ti  appanti,  thou  hast  been 
serviceable,  however,  and  I'll  think  of  thee. 

Oct.  Nay,  I  am  bis  debtor  too. 

Trap,  Ah!  there's  a  very  easy  way,  gen- 
tlemen, to  reward  me ;  and  since  you  partly 
owe  your  happiness  to  my  roguery,  I  should 
be  very  proud  to  owe  mine  only  to  your  ge- 

Oit.  As  how,  pr.iy?  fnerosity. 

Trap.  Why,  si. ,  I  find  by  my  constitution, 
that  it  is  as  natural  to  be  in  love  as  to  be  hun- 
gry, and  that  I  han't  a  jot  less  stomach  than 
tne  best  of  my  belters;  and  though  I  have  oA- 
en  thought  a  wife  but  dining  every  day  upon 
the  same  dish;  yet  methinks  it's  better  tiian 
no  <]inner  at  all.  Upon  which  considerations, 
g«'nllemen  and  ladies,  I  desire  you'll  use  your 
interest  with  Madona  here — To  admit  me  into 
her  good  graces. 

Don  M.  A  pleasant  rogue,  faith !  Odxooksy 
the  ja<Ie  shall  have  him.  Come,  hussy,  he's 
an  ingenious  person. 

F'il.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  his  stuff;  when 
he  speaks  plain  I  know  what  to  say  to^faim. 

Trap.  \Vhy  then,  in  plain  terms,  let  me  a 
lease  ibr  life.^ — Marry  me. 

yH.  Ay,  now  you  say  something — I  was 
afraid,  by  what  you  said  in  the  garden,  you 
had  only  a  mind  to  be  a  wicked  tenant  at  will. 

Trap.,  No,  no,  child,  I  have  no  mind  to  be 
turn'd  out  at  a  quarter's  warning. 

F'iL  Well,  there's  my  hand — And  now  meet 
me  as  soon  as  you  will  with  a  canonical 
lawyer,  and  I'll  give  you  possession  of  tbe 
rest  of  the  premises. 

DonM.  Odzooks,  and  well  thought  of,  JLll 
send  for  one  presently.  Here,  you,  sirrah,  run 
to  father  Benedick  again,  tell  him  his  work 
don't  hold  here,  bis  last  marriage  is  droppM 
to  pieces;  but  now  we  have  got  better  tackle, 
be  must  come  and  stitch  two  or  three  freah 
couple  together  as  fast  as  be  can. 
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Hon  P.  Now,  my  Hypolita! 
I^t  our  example  teacb  mankiod  to  lotr; 
From  tbine  the  fair  their  farours  may  improTe : 


O!  n^rer  let  a  virluous  mind  despair, 
For  conslaot  hearts  are  lovers  peculiar  care. 

\ExeunU 


GEORGE  COLMAN     • 

Wm  tk«  Mm  of  Fraacu  Coltaan,  Em.,  His  Majerty'a  rvsidont  »i  Ui«  court  of  the  Gruul  Dak*  of  Ttucany  at  Fie- 
rce, bj  a  sister  «f  th«  Coaatcsa  of  Balb.  He  tru  born  at  Florence  about  1735,  and  had  the  honottr  of  haying  king 
George  the  Second  for  hU  godfather.  He  receired  hts  education  at  Wcetaintter  School.  \»here  he  verr  early  showed 
his  poetical  UlenU.  The  first  performance  bj  him  was  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  his  cousin  Lord  rnltcney.  writ- 
tea  in  the  year  1747,  while  he  was  at  Westminster,  and  since  printed  in  Th*  St,  Jame't  Magtuin0,  a  work  published 
by  his  onfortonale  friend,  Robert  Lloyd.  From  Westminster  School  he  removed  |o  Oxford,  and  became  a  student  of 
Christchurch.  It  was  there,  at  a  verv  early  age.  that  he  engaged  with  his  friend  Bonnol  Thornton,  iu  publuhing  Tha 
Cmmoweur,  ■  periodical  paper  which  appeared  once  a  week,  and  was  onnliniied  from  Jan.  5i.  1754.  to  Sept.  So.  1766, 
When  the  age  of  the  writers  of  this  entertaining  paper  is  considered*  the  wit  and  humour,  the  spiiil,  the  good  sense 
and  shrewd  obscryalioai  on  life  and  manners,  with  which  it  abounds,  will  excite  some  degree  of  wonder;  but  will,  at 
the  same  time,  evidently  point  out  the  extrao/dioaty  talents  which  were  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  displayed  iu  TAe 
/mImv  ^i/c  and  TAt  CUmdftimt  Marriage,  The  recommendation  of  his  friends,  or  his  choire,  but  probably  the 
l*r^^*T,  iodwced  him  to  fix  upon  the  law  fur  his  profesaion  ;  and  was  accordingly  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  and  in  due 
season  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  there  a  very  short  lime  ;  tliotigh.  if  our  recullectiou  docs  not  mislead  us,  br  waa 
seen  often  enough  in  the  courts  to  prevent  the  soppo^ilion  of  hu  abandoning  the  profession  merely  fur  Want  of  encoa- 
ragamenU  On  the  18th  of  Mtfrch  1758,  he  took  the  degree  ef  Master  of  arts  at  Oxford ;  and  in  the  year  1760  his  first 
dramatic  pieces;  iV///  Ilentycomh,  waa  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  with  great  succeas.  For  several  years  before,  the  comie 
Moae  seemed  to  have  relinquished  the  ttsge.  No  comedy  had  beca  produced  at  either  theatre  since  the  year  1751, 
when  Moore's  Gii  BUu  was  with  difficulty  performed  nine  nigt*.  In  July  1764  Lord  Bath  died;  and  on  that  event 
Mr.  Colman  found  himaelf  in  circnmstaiKcs  fully  sufficient  to  enable   him  to  follow  the   bent  of  his  geniu>.    The  first 


pnblication  which  he  produced,  after  this  j^eriod,  was  a  translation  in  blank  verse  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  1766  ; 
moA  whoever  Would  wish  to  see  the  spirit  of  an  aucient  bard  transfused  into  the  English  language,  must  luok  fur  it 
in  Mr.  Caiman's  version.  The  successor  of  Lord  Bath,  General  Pulteoey.  died  in  1767;  and  Mr.  Culman  again  found 
himself  remembered  in  hia  will,  by  a  second  annuity,  which  confirmed  the  independency  of  his  fortune.  He  seems, 
however,  io  have  felt  no  charms  in  an  idle  life;  as,  in  1767,  he  united  with  Messrs,  Harris,  Rutherford,  and  Powell, 
in  the  purchase  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  took  upon  himself  the  laborious  office  of  acting  msoager.  After  conli- 
■niag  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  seven  years,  Mr.  Colman  sold  his  share  and  interest  therein  to  Mr.  Jamea 
Leake,  one  of  hia  then  partners;  and,  in  1777*  purchased  of  Mr.  Foote  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The 
estimation  in  which  the  entertainments  exhibited  under  his  direction  were  held  bv  the  public,  the  reputation  which 
the  theatre  acqiiired.  and  the  continual  concourse  of  the  polite  world  during  the  height  ot  summer,  sufficiently  spuke 
the  praiaea  of  Mr.  C-olraan'a  management.  Indeed,  it  has  been  long  admitted,  that  no  person,  since  the  death  of  iir^ 
Qartick,  waa  so  able  to  superintend  the  enterlainmenta  of  the  atage  as  the  subject  of  this  account.  About  the  year  1785 
Mr.  Colman  gave  the  public  a  new  translation  of,  and  commentary  on,  Horace's  jirt  of  Poetry ;  in  which  he  produced 
a  Bcw  system  to  explain  this  very  difficult  jroem.  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hurd.  he  supposed,  *'that  one  of  the  sons  of 
PsBO,  oBdeobtedly  the  elder,  hat  either  written  or  mediated  a  poetical  work.  mo»t  probably  a  tragedy ;  and  that  he 
had,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  familv,  communicated  his  piece  or  intention  to  Horace.  But  Horace  either  dissspruving 
of  the  work,  or  doubting  of  the  poetical  faculties  of  the  elder  Piso,  or  both,  vi»hcd  to  dissuade  him  from  all  thought 
of  publication.  With  ihis  view  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  this  epi/tle ;  adtlrossiag  it^  with  a  courtlineas  and  de- 
licacy perfectly  agreeable  to  his  acknowledged  character,  indifferently  to  the  whole  family,  the  father  and  bis  two  sons, 
IjpsiteM  ad  J^sotte$  de  arte  I\fetica,"  This  hypothesis  is  supported  with  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty;  and, 
if  not  fully  established,  is  at  least  as  well  entitled   to  applause  as    that  adopted    by    the  Bishop   of  Worcester.     On  the 

Chlicalion  of  the  Horac* .  the  Bishop  said  to  Dr.  Douglas.  "  Give  my  compliments  to  Colman  ,  and  thauk  him  for  the 
■daoMie  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  me;  and  tell  him,  that  /  tkink  ht  it  right''  Mr.  Colman  died  at  Padding  too, 
•■  tbm  t4th  of  August  1794,  at  the  age  of  6<.' A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  was  aciaed  with  violent  spasms;  and 
tkaao  were  aaccceded  by  a  melancholy  stupor,  in  which  he  drew  lii*  last  breath. 


THE  JEALOUS  WIFE, 

Com.  by  Geo.  Colman,  17C1.  This  piece  made  its  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  with  prodigious  success.  The  ground- 
work of  it  is  derived  from  Fielding's  Hi»tory  of  Turn  Jonett  at  the  period  of  Sophta*s  taking  refuge  at  Lady  Bellaston's 
house.  The  characters  borrowed  from  that  work,  however,  only  serve  as  a  kind  of  underplot  to  iotiodiico  hit.  and  Mrs. 
Oaklay,  vis.  the  JeaUmt  }Vifc  and  her  husband.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  paasions  of  the  lady  are  here  worked 
■p  to  a  very  great  height ;  and  Mr.  Oakley's  vexation  and  domestic  miserv.  in  consequence  of  her  behaviour  ,  are  very 
strongly  snpporled.     Yet,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  better  answered  his  purpose   with  respect    to    the   passion  he 


iates^ed  Io  expose  the  absurdity  of.  had  he  made  her  appear  somewhat  less  of  the  virago,  and  Mr.  Oaklvy  not  samnch 
•C  the  henpecked  husband;  since  she  now  appears  rather  a  lady,  who,  from  a  ccnsciousness  of  her  utvn  power,  is  do- 
asrona  ef  supporting  the  appearance  of  jealousy,  to  procure  her  an  indue    influence   orer  her  husband  and   family,    than 

form- 
lUntly 
bnrea 
near  resemblance  to  the  Kie  situation  of 'Mrs.  Termagant  in  Tk*  Squire  of  jiUalia,  Mr.  Colman  has' been  accused  of 
a  misnomer  in  calling  it  The  Jealnua  fF'ife;  Mrs.  Oakley  being  totally  destitute  of  thsl  delicacy,  which  some  consider 
■eceaaary  to  conatitnle  jealousy.  Many  axccptiins  might  be  taken  to  the  characters  in  this  piece— that  of  Lady  Freelove 
u  porhapa  loo  odious  for  the  stage,  while  that  of  Captain  O'Ckitter  does  little  honour  to  the  aavy*  The  play,  how- 
eTor,-npoB  the  whole,  boaala  mora  than  an  ordinary  share  of  meriL 


asrona  ef  sopporting  the  appearance  of  jealousy,  to  procure  her  an  indue  influence  orer  her  husband  and  family,  th 
one.  who,  feeling  the  reality  of  thai  turbulent  vet  fluctuating  paskiun.  tecomes  equally  absurd  in  thesnddenness  offon 
ing  nnjoal  snspicions,  and  in  that  hastiness  of  being  satisfied,  which  love,  the  only  true  basis  of  jaalousy,  will  constani 
eccaaioa.     When  this  pla^  waa  originalljiL  acted,  it  was  remarked,  that   the  scene  of  Mrs.    Oakley's   hysteric  fits  bnr( 
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[Act  I. 


ACTl. 

SqsNE.  I, — A  Room  in  Oaklt*s  Vouse, 

l^Noise  heard  voJthin, 

Mrs.  O.   \Wiihin]   Don'l  tcU  me— I  know 
it  U  so — If  s  monstrous,  and  I  will  not  bear  it 
Oak,  [fVithiri]  But,  my  dcar!- 
Mrs,  O*  Nay,  nay,  etc    [Stfuabbling  within. 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly,  with  a  Letter ^  followed 

bjr   ClAKLY. 

Mrs.  O.  Say  what  you  will,  INtr.  Oakly,  you 
sball  never  persuade  me  but  this  is  some  filthy 
intrigue  of  yours. 

Oak.  I  can  assure  you,  my  loye — 

Mrs.  O.  Your  love! — DonU  I  know  your — 
Tell  mc,  I  say,  this  instant,  every  circumstance 
relating  to  this  letter. 

Oak,  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  yoa  will 
not  so  much  as  let  me  see  it? 

Mrs.  O.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  tliis  usaie 
'  is  not  to  be  borne.  You  take  a  pleasure  in 
abusing  my  tenderness  and  soft  disposition. — 
To  be  perpetually  running  oTer  the  whole 
town,  nay,  the  whole  kingdom  too,  in  pursuit 
of  your  amours!  —  Did  jidi  I  discover  that 
you  was  great  with  mademoiselle,  my  own 
woman  ? — ^Did  not  you  contract  a  shameful 
familiarity  with  Mrs.  Freeman? — Did  not  I 
detect  your  intrigue  with  lady  AVealthy? — 
Was  not  you — 

Oak.  Oons!  madam,  the  grand  Turk  him- 
self has  not  half  so  many  mistresses — Yo  throw 
me  out  of  all  patience — Do  I  know  any,  body 
but  our  common  friends? — Am  I  visited  by 
any  body  that  does  not  Tisit  you? — Do  I  ever 
go  out,  unless  you  go  with  me? — And  am  I 
not  as  constantly  by  your  side,  as  if  I  was 
tied  to  your  apron-stnngs  ? 

^Mrs.  O.  Go,  go;  you  are  a  false  man-^Have 
not  I  found  you  out  a  thousand  times?  And 
have  not  I  this  moment  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
which  convinces  mc  of  your  baseness? — Let 
me  know  the  whole  affair,  or  1  will — 

Oak.  Let  you  know!  Let  mc  know  what 
you  would  have  of  mc  -  You  stop  my  letter 
before  it  comes  to  my  hands,  ancl  then  eipect 
that  I  should  know  the  content*  of  it ! 

Mrs.O,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  stopped  it!— 
I  suspected  some  of  these  doings  lor  some 
time  past — But  the  letter  informs  me  who  she 
is,  and  Til  be  revenged  on  her  suificiently. 
Oh,  you  base  man,  you! 

Oak.  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  mo- 
derate your  passion! — Show  me  the  letter, 
and  ril  convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Mrs.  O.  Innocence! — Abonimable! — Inno- 
cence!— But  I  am  not  to  be  made  such  a  fool 
— I  am  convinced  of  your  perfidy,  and  very 
sure  that — 

Oak,  ^Sdeath  and  fire !  your  passion  hurries 
you  out  of  your  senses— Will  you  hear  me? 
Mrs.O.  No,   you   are  a  base  man:   and  I 
will  not  hear  you. 

Oak*  Why  then,  my  dear,  since  you  will 
neither  talk  reasonably  yourself,  nor  listen  to 
reason  from  me,  I  shall  take  my  leave  till 
you  are  in  a  better  humour.  So  your  servant! 

[Going. 

Mrs,  O.  Ay,  go,  you  cruei  man! — Go  to 

your  mtstresseS|  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to 


her  miseries. —  How  unfortunate  a  woman  am 
I! — 1  could  die  with  vexation — 

{llirowing  herself  into  a  Chair. 
Oak.  There  it  is — Now  dare  not  1  stir  a 
step  further — If  I  oHTer  to  go,  she  is  in  one  of 
her  fits  in  an  instant — Never  sure  was  wo- 
man at  once  of  so  violent  and  so  delicate  a 
conslittitioni  What  shall  I  say  to  sooth  Iter? 
[u^fie/rjNay,  never  make  thyself  so  uneasy, 
my  dear — Come,  come,  you  know  I  loveyou« 
Mrs.  O.  I  know  you  hate  me ;  and  that  your 
unkinduess  and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of 
me.  \JVhining. 

Oak,   Do  not  vex  yourself  at  this  rate — I 
love    you    most    passionately — ^Indeed   I   do— 
This  must  be  some  mistake. 
Mrs.O,  Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  woman! 

[fVeeping, 

Oak,   Dry   up  thy  tears,  my   love,   and  be 

comforted!   You   will    Cnd   that  1   am   not  to 

blame  in  this   matter— Come,   let  me   see   this 

letter — Nay,  you  shall  not  deny  me. 

[Takes  the  LeUer. 
Mrs.  O,  There !  take  it ;  you  know  the  hand, 
I  am  sure. 

Oak,  [Rf^ads]  To  Charles  Oaklj,  Ksq.^ 
Hand !   *Tis  a  clerk-like  hand,   a  good   round 
text!    and  was   certainly  never   penned   by   a 
fair  lady. 
Mrs.O.  Ay,  laugh  at  me,  do! 
Oak.  Forgive  mo,  my  love,  I  dit  not  mean 
to   laugh  at  thee  ~  But  what   says  the   letter  ? 
[Reads\   Daughter    eloped '—you   must   be^ 
prii>j'  to  it — scandalous — dishonourable — sa- 
tisfaction— revenge— VLia^  um,   um  —  injured 
father.  Hbnrt  Rdssbt. 

Mrs.  O.  [Rising\  Well,  sir— you  see  i  have 
detected  you — ^TcTl  me  this  instant  where  she 
is  concealed. 

Oak.  So  —  so  —  so — This  hurts  me  — Tm 
shocked.  [To  himself 

Mrs.  O.  What,  are  you  confounded  with 
your  guilt?  Have  I  caught  you  at  last? 

Oak,  O  that  wicked  Charles!  To  decoy  a 
young  lady  from  her  parents  in  the  country! 
The  profligacy  of  the  young  fellows  of  this 
age  is  abominable.  [To  himself 

Mrs.  O,  [Naif  aside,  and  musing"]  Char- 
les ! — Let  me  see  f— Charles ! — No ! — Impossible ! 
This  is  all  a  trick. 

Oak,  He  has  certainly  ruined  this  poor  lady. 

[To  himself 
Mrs.O.  Art!  art!  all  art!   There*s  a  sudden 
turn  now!    You  have  ready  wit  for  an  intri- 
gue, I  fmd. 

Oak.  Such  an  abandoned  action!  I  wish  I 
had  never  had  the  care  of  him. 

Mrs.O,  Mighty  fine,  Mr.  Oakly!  Go  on, 
sir,  go  on!  I  see  what  you  mean. — Your  as- 
surance provokes  me  beyond  your  Tery  ^Ise- 
hood  itself.  So  you  imagine,  sir,  that  this  af- 
fected concern,  this  flimsy  pretence  about 
Charles,  is  to  bring  you  otT.  Matchless  con- 
fidence! But  I  am  armed  against  every  thing 
— Lam  prepared  for  all  your  dark  schemes: 
I  am  aware  of  all  your  low  stratagems. 

Oak.  See  there  now!  Was  ever  any  thing 
to  provoking?  To  persevere  in  jour  ridicu- 
lous— For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear,  don*t  dis- 
tract me.  When  you  see  my  mind  thus  agi- 
tated and  uneasy,  that  a  young  fellowi  whom 
his  dying  father,  my  own  hroUier,  committed 
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to  tny  care,  should  be  guUty  of  such  enor- 
mous wickedness ;  I  say,  when  you  are  vrit- 
ness  of  mj  distress  on  'this  occasion,  bow  can 
yon  be  weak  enough  and  cruel  enough  to — 
Mrs.  O.  Prodigiously  Well,  sir !  You  do  it 
very  well.  Nay ,  keep  it  up ,  carrj-  it  on ; 
there^s  nothing  like  going  through  with  it  O, 


think  tlie  whole  family  is  made  of  nothing  but 
combustibles. 

Oak,  I^ke  this  ei^otion;  it  looks  well:  it 
may  serve  too  to,  convince  my  wife  of  the 
folly  of  her  suspicions.  Would  to  heaven  L 
coiud  quiet  them  for  ever! 

Maj.  O,  Why  pray  now,  my  dear,  naughty 
you  artful  creature!    But^  sir,  I  "am  not  to  be  brother,  %vhat  hcmous  oTleQce  have  you  corn- 
so  easily  satisfied*   I  do  not  believe  a  syllable 
of  all  this  -  Give  me  the  letter — [Snaiches  ihe 


LeUer]  You  shall  sorely  repent  this  vile  bu- 
siness, for  I  am  resolved  that  1  will  know  the 
bottom  of  it  [Exil. 

Oak.  This  is  beyond  all  patience.  Provok- 
ing woman !  Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret 
every  thing  the  wrong  way.  But  this  ungra- 
cious boy !  In  how  many  tronblrs  will  he 
involve  his  own  and  his  lady*s  family! — I  ne- 
ver imagined  that  he  was  of  such  "abandoned 
principles. 

'Enter  Major  Oaklt  cmd  Charles. 

Charles.  Good  morrow,  sir! 

Maj'.O.  Good  morrow,  brother,  good, mor- 
row!— What!  you  have  been  at  the  old  work, 
I  find.  1  heard  you — ding!  dong!  iYaith! — 
She  has  rung  a  noble  peal  in  your  ears.  But 
how  now  ?  vVhy  sure  you've  had  a  remark- 
able warm  bout  on*t-^You  seem  more  ruffled 
than  usual. 

Oak.  V  am,  indeed,  brother!  Thanks  to  that 
young  gentleman  there.  Have  a  care,  Charles! 
you  may  be    called   to   a   severe   account   fori      Oalc.   Love!   it 


mitted  this  morning?  What  new  cause  of 
suspicion?  You  have  been  asking  one  of  the 
maids  to  mend  your  rufRe,  1  suppose,  or  have 
been  hauging  your  head  out  at  the  window, 
when  a  pretty  young  woman  has  passed  by, 
or — 

Oak.  How  can  you  trifle  witb  my  distresses, 
major?  Did  not  1  tell  you  it  was  about  a 
letter? 

Maj.  O.  A  letter ! — hum — A  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, to  be  surel  What,  and  the  seal 
a  trueloyer^s  knot  now,  hey  ?  or  a  lieart  trans- 
fixed with  darts;  or  possibly  tlie  wax  bore 
the  indu'slrioos  impression  of  a  thimble;  or 
perhaps  the  folds  were  lovingly  connected  by 
a  wafer,  pricked  with  a  pin,  and  the  direction 
written  in  a.  ^'ile  scrawl,  and  not  a  w^rd  spelt 
as  it  should  be  V  hji,  ha,  ha ! 

Oak  Pooh!  brother— Whatever  it  was,  the 
letter,  you  find,  was  for  Charles^  not  for  me 
—  tliis  outrageous  jealousy  is  the  devil. 

Maj.  O.  Mere  matrimonial  blessings  and 
domestic  comfort,  brother!  jealousy  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  love. 


IS 


this 


very  love  that  hatk^ 
this.  The  honour  of  a  family,  sir,  is  no  such  Lnade  us  both  %o  miserable.  Her  love  for  m^^ 
light  matter.  >>  pas    confined   me  to   my   house,   like   a    slate 

Charles,  Sir!  |  prisoner,    without   the    liberty   of   seeing   my 

Maj.O.  Hey-day!  What,  has  a  curtain  lec-Triends,   or   the   use   of  pen,  ink^  and  paper; 


while  my  love  for  her  has  made  such  a  fool 
of  me,  that  I  have  never  had  the  spirit  to 
contradict  her. 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  there  you've  hit  it,  IVIrs. 
Oakly  would  make  an  excellent  wife^  if  you 
did  but  know  how  to  manage  her. 

Oak.  You  are  a  rare  fellow  indeed  to  talk 
a£  managing  a   wife — A    debauched   bachelor 


ture  produced  a  lecture    of  morality  ?     What 
is  all  this? 

Oak.  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  these 
things  may  appear  agreeable  in  the  beginning. 
But  don't  you  tremble  at  the  consequences? 

Charles.  I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  displeased 
with  me;  but  1  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess 
at  the  occasion. 

Oak,  Tell  me,  sir! — where  is  miss  Harriot  — a  rattle- brained,  rioting  fellow — who  have 
Russet?  picked    up     your    commonplace    notions    of 

C^^r/f'^.  IVIiss  Harriot  Russet! — Sir — Explain,  women    in   bagnios,   taverns,   and    the   camp; 

Oak.  Have  not  you  decoyed  her  from  her  whose  most  refined  commerce  with  thA  sex 
father?  ^  has  been  in  order  to  delude  country   girls   at 

Charles.  I! — Decoyed  her — Decoyed  my  your  quarters,  or  to  besiege  the  virtue  of  abi- 
Harriot! — 1  would  sooner  die  than  do  her  the  gails,  milliners,  or  mantua-makcrs'  'prentices, 
least  injury — What  can  this  mean?  Maj.O,  So  much  the^  better [ — so  much  the 

Maf.  O.  I  believe  the  young  dog  has  been 
at  her,  afier  all. 

Ook.  I  was  in  hopes,  Charles,  you  had  better 
principles.  But  there's  a  letter  just  come  from 
her  father — 


main, 


better!    women    are   all    alike    in    the 
brother,  high  or  low,  married  or  single,  quality  or 
no  quality.  1  have  found  them  #o,  from  a  duchess 
down  to  a  milk-maid;   every  woman  is  a  ty- 
rant at  the  bottom.  But  they  could  never  make 
Giarles.  A  letter! — ^What  letter?  Dear  <ir,ja   fool   of  me. — No,    no!    no  woman   should 
give  it  me.    Some  intelligence  of  my  Harriot, ,  ever  domineer  over   me,  let   her  be  mistress 
major! — The    letter,    sir,  the   letter   this   mo-  or  wife.  _ 
ment,  for  heaven's  sake! 

Oak.  M  this  warmth,  CharleSf^  tends  to  prove 
your  innocence — 

Charles.    Dear  sir,   excuse  me  —  I'll  prove 
any  thlng^Lct  me  but  see  this  letter,  and  I'll — 
Oak.  Let  you  see  it! — I  could  hardly  get  a 
sight  of  it  myself.  ,  Mrs.  Oakly  has  it. 

Charles.  Has  she  got  it?  Major,  FU  be  with 

yon  again  directly.  •   \Exii  futsHljr. 

MaJ.O.  Hey-day!    The  devil's   in  the  boy! 

Wbat  a  fiery  set  of  people!    By  my  troth,  I 


Oak,  Single  men  can  be  no  judges  in  these 
cases.  They  must  happen  in  all  families.  But 
when  tbines  are  driven  to  extremities — to  see 
a  woman  in  uneasiness  — a  woman  one  loves 
too — one's  wife — who  can  withstand  it?  You 
neither  speak  nor  think  like  a  man  that  has 
loved  and  been  married,  major! 

Maj.  O.  1  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man 
speak  my  language — I'm  a  bachelbr,  it's  true; 
but  I  am  np  bad  judge  of  your  case  for  all 
that    I  know  yours  and  Mrs.  Oakly's  dispo- 
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sition  to  a  hair.  She  is  all  impetuosilv  and 
fire — a  very  magazine  of  louchwood  ancf  gun- 
powder, lou  are  hot  ei^ough  too,  upon  oc- 
casion, but  then  it^s  over  in  an  instant  In 
comes  love  and  conjugal  affection,  as  you  call 
it ;  that  is,  mere  folly  and  weakness — and  you 
draw  off  your  forces,   just  when   you   should 

Sursue  the  attack,  and  follow  your  advantage, 
[ave  at  her  with   spirit,   and    the   day^s   your 


own. 


broth 


er. 


Oak,    Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Maj,  O.  Do  as  you  please  for  one  month, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not:  and  V\\  answer 
for  it  she  will  consent  you  shall,  do  as  you 
please  all  her  life  afler.  In  short,  do  hut  show 
yourself  a  man  of  spirit,  leave  off  whining 
about  love  and  tenderness,  and  nonsense,  and 
the  business  is.  done,  brother. 

Oak*  V  believe  you  are  in  the  dght,  major ! 
I  see  you  are  in  the  right.  Til  do  it — Fll  cer- 
tainly do  it. —  But  then  it  hurls  me  to  the 
soul,  to  think  what  uneasiness  I  shall  give  her. 
The  first  opening  of  my  design  will  throw 
her  into  fits,  and  the  pursuit  of  it,  perhaps, 
mar  be  fatal. 

Map  O,  Fits!  ha,  ha,  ha! — Fll  engage  to 
cure  her  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hy- 
sterical cases  belter  than  I  do;  besides^  my 
sister^s  symptoms  are  not  very  dangerous.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when 
you  was  not  bv? — Was  she  ever  found  in 
convulsions  in  ner  closet? — No,  no,  these  fits, 
the  more  care  you  take  of  them,  the  more 
you  will  increase  the  distemper:  let  then^ 
aione,  and  they  will  wear  themselves  out,V 
warrant  you. 

Oak,  True,  very  true — you  are  certainly  in 
the  right — Fll  follow  your  advice.  Where  do 
you  dme  to-day? — Fll  order  the  coach,  and 
go  with  you. 

Maj,  (J.  O  brave!  keep  up  this  spirit,  and 
you  are  made  for  ever. 

Oak,  You  shall  see  now,  major! — ^W^ho's 
there? 

Enter  ServanL 

Order  the  coach  directly.  I  shall  dine  out 
to-day. 

Serv.  The  coach,  sir? — Now,  sir? 

Oak,  \y,  now,  immediately. 

Serv,  Now,  sir!  —  the — the — coach,  sir? — 
that  is — my  mistress — 

Maj,  O,  Sirrah!  do  as  you  arc  bid.  Bid 
them  put  to  this  instant. 

Sertf,  Ye — ^ycs,  sir — yes,  sir.  J[JExii, 

Oak,  Well,  where  shall  we  dine  ? 

Maj,  O,  At  the  Sl  Albans,  or  where  you 
will.    This  is  excellent;  if  you  do  but  hold  it. 

Oak,  I  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  de- 
termined. 

Maj,  O,  Thai's  right. 

Oak,  1  am  steel. 

Maj,  O,  Bravo! 

Oak,  Adamant. 

Maj',0,  O  Bravissimo! 

Oak,  Just  what  youM  have  me. 

Maj,  O,  Why  that's  well  said.  But  will  you 
do  itr 

Oak,  I  will 

Maj\  O.  You  won't. 

Oak.  1  will.  Fll  be  a  fool  to  her  no  longer. 
But  harkye,  major,   my  hat  and   cane   lie  in 


my  study.     FII  go  and  steal  them  out.  wluk 
she  is  busy  talking  with  Charles. 

Maj',  O,  Steal  them!  for  shame!  Pr'ythee 
take  them  boldly;  call  for  them!  make  them 
bring  them  to  you  here;  and  go  out  with 
spirit,  in  the  face  of  your  whole  family. 

Oak,,  No,  no — you  are  wrong — let  her  rave 
aAer  I  mm  gone,  and  when  I  return,  you  know, 
1  shall  exert  myself  with  more  propriety,  aAer 
this  open  affront  to  her  authonty. 

Maj',0,  Well,  take  your  own  wjiy. 

Oak,  Ay,  ay— 4et  me  manage  it,  let  me  ma- 
nage it  [£riV. 

Maj',  O,  Manage  it!  ay,  to  be  sure,  you 
are  a  rare  manager!  It  is  dangerous,  they 
say,  to  meddle  between  man  and  wife.  I  am 
no  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Oakly's  already; 
and  in  a  week's  time  I  expect  to  have  the 
door  shut  in  my  teeth. 

JEnier  Charles. 
How  now,  Charles,  what  news? 

Charles,  Ruined  and  undone!  She's  gone, 
uncle!  my  Harriotts  lost  for  ever. 

Maj',0,  Gone  off  with  a  man? — I  thought 
so;  toey  are  all  alike. 

Charles,  Oh  no !  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful 
match  with  sir  Harr}'  Beagle. 

Maj,  O,  Faith,  a  girl  of  spirit ;  but  whence 
comes  all  this  intelligence? 

Charles,  In  an  angr)'  letter  from  her  father 
— How  miserable  I  am !  If  I  had  not  offend- 
ed my  Harriot,  much  olTended  her,  by  that 
foolish  riot  and  drinking  at  your  house  m  the 
country,  she  would  certainly,  at  such  a  time, 
have  taken  refuge  in  my  arms. 

Maj,  O,  A  very  agreeable  refuge  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  sure,  and  extremely  decent! 

Cliarles,  W^hat  a  heap  of  extiavagancies 
was  I  guilty  of! 

Maj  O,  Extravagancies  with  a  witness!  Ah, 
you  silly  young  dog,  you  would  ruin  your* 
self  with  her  father,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do. 
There  you  sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  telling  the 
old  gentleman  the  whole  affair,  and  swearing 
you  would  drive  sir  Harrv  Beagle  out  of  the 
countr}',  though  I  kept  winking  and  nodding, 
pulling  you  by  the  sleeve,  and  kicking  your 
shins  under  the  table,  in  hopes  of  stopping 
you;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Charles.  What  distress  may  she  be  in  at 
this  instant!  Alone  and  defenceless! — Where, 
where  can  she  be? 

Maj,  O,  What  relations  or  friends  has  she 
in  town? 

Charles,  Relations!  let  mc  see. —  F*ailh,  I 
have  it! — If  she  is  in  town,  ten  to  one  but 
she  is  at  her  aur.t's,  lady  Freclove's.  I'll  go 
thither  immediately. 

Jlfo/'.  O.  Lady  Ireelove's!  Hold,  hold,  Char- 
les!— do  you  know  hc^r  ladyship? 

Charles,  Not  mucli!  but  Fll  break  through 
all,  to  get  to  my  llairiot. 

Maj,  O,  I  do  know  her  ladyship. 

Charles.  Well,  and  what  do  you  know 
of  her? 

Maj,  O.  O,  nothing! — Her  ladyship  is  a 
woman  of  the  world,  that's  all — 

Charles,  What  do  you^mean? 

Maj,  O,  That  lady  Frcwove  is  an  airaut — 
By-the  by,  did  not  she,  last  summer,  make  for- 
mal proposab  to  Harriot's  father  from  loi^ 
Trinket  ? 
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Charles*  Yes;  but  Aey  were  received  witli 
the  utmost  contempt,  loe  old  ffeBtleman,  it 
seems,  bates  a  lord,  and  be  told  her  so  in 
plain  terms. 

Maj\  O.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobiHty 
may  not  run  in  the  blood.  The  girl^  I  war- 
rant you,  has  no  objection.  However,  if  sbe^s 
there',  watch  her  narrowly,  Charles^  Lady 
Freelove  is  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  and 
as  cunning  too. — Have  a  c:are  of  her,  I  say, 
have  a  care  of  her. 

(Charles,  If  shc*s  there.  Til  have  her  out  of 
the  house  within  this  half  hour,  or  set  Are 
lo  iL  • 

Maj\  O.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  violent — 
stay  a  moment,  and  weUI  consider  wbat*s  best 
to  be  done. 

Enter  Oaely. 

Oak,  Come,  is  the  coach  ready?  Let  us  be 
gone.  Does  Charles  go  with  usr 

Charles,  I  go  with  you ! — What  can  I  do  ? 
I  am  so  vexed  and  distracted,  and  so  many 
thoughts  crowd  in  upon  me,  I  don't  know 
whl<3i  way  to  turn  myself. 

Mrs.  Ol  [yp^ithin^  The  coach! — dines  out! 
—  where  is  your  master? 

Oak.  Zounds,  brother!  here  she  is! 

Re-enter  Mns.  O.ully. 

Mrs.  O.  IVay,  Mr.  Oakly,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter you  cannot  dine  at  home  to-day? 

Oak.  UonH  be  uneasy,  my  dear! — I  have 
a  little  business  to  settle  with  my  brother;  so 
I  am  only  just  going  to  dinner,  with  him  and 
Charles,  to  the  tavern. 

M/^.  O.  Why  cannot  you  settle  jour  busi- 
ness here,  as  well  as  at  a  tavern!*  but  it  is 
some  of  your  ladies*  business,  I  suppose,  and 
%o  you  must  get  rid  of  my  company. — This 
is  chiefly  your  fault,  major  Oakly! 

Mq/.  (J.  Lord,  sister,  what  signifies  it,  whether 
a  man  dines  at  home  or  abroad?         XCooUj. 

Mrs.  O.  It  signifie's  a  great  deal,  sir !  and 
1  don*t  choose — 

Ma/.  O.  Phoo !  let  him  go,  my  dear  sister, 
let  him  go!  he  will  be  ten  times  better  com- 
pany when  he  comes  back.  1  tell  you  what, 
sister — you  sit  a  h9rae  till  you  are  quite  tir«'d 
of  one  another,  and  then  you  grow  cros.t, 
and  fall  out.  If  you  would  but  part  a  little 
now  and  then,  you  might  meet  again  in 
bonionr. 

Sirs.O.  I  beg,  major  Oakly,  that  you  would 
trouble  yourself  about  your  own  affairs;  and 
let  me  tell  y9u,  sir,  that  1 — 

Ottk.  Nay,  do  not  put  thyself  into  a  passion 
with  the  major,  my  dear! — It  is  not  his  fault; 
and  I  shall  come  bakck  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mrs.  O.  Come  back;*- why  need  you  go 
out? — I  know  well  enough  when  you  mean 
to  deceive  me;  for  then  there  is  ahvays  a 
pretence  of  dining  with  sir  John,  or  my  lord, 
or  somebody;  but  when  you  tell  roe  that  you 
are  going  to  a  tavern,  iVs  such  a  bare-faced 
jOBront — 

Oak.  This  is  so  strange  now! — ^W^hy,  my 
dear,  i  shall  only  just — 

Mrs.  O,  Only  jast  go  aAer  the  lady  in  the 
letter,  I  suppose. 

Oak.  Well,  well,  I  won't  go  then.— Will 
^bat  convince  you?  I'll  stay  with  you,  my 
dear. — ^WiU  ihat  satisfy  you  r 


Maj.  O.  For  shame !  hold  out,  if  you  are 
a  man.  \Apari. 

Oak.  She  has  been  so  much  vexed  this 
morning  already,  1  must  humour  her  a  little 
now.  {Apart. 

Maj.  O.  F^e !  fie !  go  out,  or  you  are  undone. 

[Apart. 

Oak,  You  see  it's  impossible. — 111  dine  at 
home   with   thee,  my   love. 

[Apart  to  Mrs.   Oakljr. 

Mrs,  O.  Ay,  ay,  pray  do,  sir. — Dine  at  a 
tavern  indeed  !  [Going. 

Oak,  [Returning^  You  may  depend  on  me 
another  timcy  major. 

Maj,  O.  Steel  and  adamant ! — Ah ! 

Mrs.  O.  IReturning]  Mr,  Oakly ! 

Oak,  O,  my  dear!    [Exit,  with  Mrs,  Oakly. 

Maj.  O,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  there's  a  picture  of  re- 
solution! thei*e  goes  a  philosopher  for  you! 
ha!  Charles! 

Charles.  O,  uncle!  I  have  no  spirits  to 
laugh  now. 

Maj,  O,  So!  I  have  a  fine  time  on't  between 
you  and  my  brother.  Will  you  meet  me  to 
dinner  at  the  St.  Albans  by  four?  W^e'll  drink 
her  health,  and  think  of  this  affair. 

Charles.  Don't  depend  on  me.  I  shall  be 
ruuning  all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  my 
Harriot;  at  all  events  I'll  go  directly  to  lady 
Freelove's.  U  I  find  her  not  there,  which  way 
I  shall  direct  myself,  heaven  knows. 

Maj.  O.  Harkye,  Charles !  If  you  meet  with 
her,  you  may  be  at  a  loss.  Bring  her  to  my 
house;  I  have  a  snug  room,  and — 

Clmrles.  Phoo!  Pcyth'ee,  uncle,  don't  triffle 
with  me  now. 

Maj,  O.  Well,  seriously  then,  my  house  is 
at  your  service. 

Charles,  I  thank  you;  but  I  must  be  gone. 

Maj,  O,  Ay,  ay,  bring  her  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  settle  the  whole  affair  for  you.  You 
shall  clap  her  into  a  post-chaise,  take  the 
chaplain  of  our  regiment  along  with  you, 
wheel  her  down  to  Scotland  i),  and  when  you 
come  back,  send  to  settle  her  fortune  with 
her  father;  that's  the  modern  art  of  making 
love,  Charles!  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IL 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn. 

Enter  Sm  Hakky  Beagle  ^)  and  Tom. 

SirH,  Ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crovm 
the  man?  hey,  Tom! 

Tom,  Yes,  your  honour. 

SirH,  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there 
is  no  flaw  in  his  blood? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little 
beholden  to    the  ground,   as  any  horse  that 

t)  Aapirited  girl  in  £ngUnd,  when  opposed  in  h«r  choice 
of  ■  kasbaod  br  ber  parent**  used  lo  iniiko  nothing  of 
agreeing  with  her  lover  to  act  off  wilh  ham  to  Gretna 
Green  (»n  the  burdera  of  Scotland;,  to  get  married ;  hat 
now  this  cualom  i»  ahuliahcd,  and  lh«  btucktmith  who 
uied  to  prrfiiroi  the  marriage  ceremony  haa  been  for- 
bidden lo  act,  ainc*  Lord  S— took  hia  flight  toward* 
thoac  regions  on  the  same  errand;  so  Idat,  now  the  lo- 
ycra  are  obliged  to  have  the  cercmoov  performed  in  a 
boat  on  tbe  river  there,  and  this  marriage  is  perfeeUf 
valid. 

2)  We  have  an  exceHent  specimen,  in  sir  H.  Beagle,  of 
one  of  our  racbg  and  foxobunling  country-a^uires; 
as  he  speaks  entirclj  in  the  language  of  the  turf  (race- 
ground),  aome  of  hia  sporting  lerm«  require  an  rx- 
plaaatioB.  , 
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ever  "vrent  over  the  lurf  upon  four  legs.    Why 
here's  his  whole  pedigree ,  ^)  your  honour ! 

SirH.  U  it  allesled? 

Tom,  Very  well  attested;  it  is  signed  hy 
Jack  Spur  aud  my  lord  Startal. 

^  \Giving  the  Pedigree, 

Sir  If.   Let  TOc  see.   [Reads]    Tom-come- 
tickle-me  tvas  oui  of  me  famous  l^antwivj 
mare^  br  sir  Aofon  Drioer^s  chesnut  hors  , 
^Fhite  Stockings.   fVhiie  ^ockiiigs,  his  dam, 
was  got  bjr  lord  Hedge^s  South  Barb,  full 
sister  to  the  Proserpine  Fill/^  and  his  sire' 
Torn  Jones;    his  grandam  ^as  the    Irish\ 
Duchess,   and  his  grOrtdsire  Stfmrit  Spor'\ 
th/s   Tra/an;    his  great  and  great -great] 
grandam  tvere  Netvmarket  Peggjt  and  JJ lack  \ 
MoU;   and  his  gremi  grandsire ,    and  great 
great  grandsire,    were,  sir  Ralph    l^'hip^s 
Regulus,  and  the  famous  Prince  Anatnaboo. 

his 
John  Xv>pur. 

mark. 
Startal. 

Tom.  All  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing! 
a  foal  out  of  your  honour's  bald-fac*d  Venus, 
hy  this  horse,  would -licat  the  world. 

Sir  H.  Well  then;  well  think  on't.-Bul, 
plague  on't,  T*m,  I  hate  certainly  knocked 
up  my  little  roan  gelding  in  this  damn*d  wild- 
goose  chase  of  threescore  miles  an  end.  ^) 

Tom.  He's  deadly  blown,  to  be  sure,  your 
honour;  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  wrong 
scent  after  all.  Madam  Harriot  certailtly  took 
aa*oss  the  country,  instead  of  coming  on  to 
London. 

Sir  H.  No ,  Ao ,  we  traced  her  all  the  way 
up. — But  d'ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  ainon^  the 
stables  and  repositories  here  in  town,  lor  a 
smart  road  nag,  and  a  strong  horse  to  carry 
a  portmanteau. 

Tom.  Sir  Roffer  Turf^  horses  are  to  be 
sold — I'll  see  if  tnerc's  ever  a  tight  thing  there 

. but   1   suppose,    sir,   you    would   have   one 

somewhat  stronger  than  Snip  —  I  don't  think 
he's  quite  enougn  of  a  horse  /or  your  honour. 

Sir  H.  Not  enough  of  a  horse !  Snipes  a 
powerful  gelding;  master  of  two  stone  more 
than  my  weight  If  Snip  stands  sound',  1 
would  not  take  a  hundred  guineas  for  him. 
Poor  Snip!  go  into  the  stable,  Tom,  see  they 
give  him  a  warm  mash ,  and  look  at  his  heels 
and  bis  eyes.  —  But  wbere's  Mr.  Russet  all 
this  while? 

Tom.  I  left  the  sc|uire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold 
pigeon  pie,  and  inquiring' after  madam  Harriot, 
iti  the  kitchen.  I'll  let  him  know  your  honour 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  here. 

SirH,  Ay,  do;  but  harkye,  Tom,  be  sure 
you  take  care  of  Snip. 

2^om.   I'll  warrant  your  honour. 

Sir  H.  I'll  be  down  in  the  stables  myself 
by-and-by.  [J^-^^^  Tom\  Let  me  see —  out  of 
the  famous  Tabtwivy  by  While  Stockings; 
White  Stockings,  his  dam,  full  sister  to  the 
Proserpine  Filly;  and  his  sire — pox  on't,  how 
unlucky  il  is  that  this  damned  accident  should 
happen  in  the  Newmarket  week! — ten  to  one 

l)  The  pcdtgre*  or  «  tiorsr,  is  a«  rcligioiialy  kept  ai  Uial 
of  oiij  anriciil  Uintly  in  Wnjes,  or  raihrr  •%  ihe  aamc 
it  duat!  among  t)ic  Arabian**  frlicro  «a  in  Kiijitaad  ihc 
bluod  pruvca  the  goudnvia  of  the  borae;  tn^  the  nanct 
|ivcii  to  the  hor^ea  atv  totaetiiara  not  ■  nUle  aiiigular. 

if  WtdiofU  atoppios. 


I  lose  my  match  with  lord  Chokejade,  by  not 
riding  myself,  and  I  shall  have  no  opportunity 
to  hedge  *)  my  bets  neither — what  a  damned 
piece  of  work  have  I  made  on't — 1  have  knocked 
up  poor  Snip,  shall  lose  my  match ,  and  as  to 
Harriot,  why  the  odds  arc  that  I  lose  my 
match  there  too — a  skittish  young  tit!  ^)  If  I 
once  ^t  her  tight  in  hand,  ril  make  her 
wince  for  it. — Her  estate,  joined  to  tny  own, 
1  would  have  the  finest  stud  and  the  noblest 
kennel  in  the  whole  country. — But  here  comes 
her  father,  pufllni;  and  blowing,  like  a  broken- 
winded  horse  up  hill. 

Enter  RrssET. 

Rus.  Well ,  sir  Harry ,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  her? 

Sir  ff.  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about 
her,  and  he  says  you  may  have  her  for  five 
hundred  guineas. 

Rus.  Five  hundred  guineas!  how  d'ye  mean? 
where  is  she?   which  way  did  she  take? 

Sir  H,  Why,  first  she  went  to  Epsom,  then 
to  Lincoln,  then  to  Nottingham,  and  now  she 
is  at  York. 

Rus.  Impossible !  she  could  not  go  over  half 
the  ground  in  the  time.  What  the  devil  are 
you  talking  of? 

Sir  H.  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  saying 
you  wanted  to  buy. 

Rus.  The  devil  take  the  mare ! — who  would 
think  of  her,  when  I  am  mad  about  an  affair 
of  so  much  more  consequence  ? 

Sir  H.  You  seemed  mad  about  her  a  little 
while  ago.  She's  a  fine  mare,  and  a  thing  of 
shape  and  blood.  , 

lius.  Damn  her  blood! — Harriot!  my  dear, 
provoking  Harriot!  Where  can  she  her  Have 
you  got  any  intelligence  of  her? 

Sir  H.  No,  faith,  not  I:  we  seem  to  be 
quite  thrown  out')  here  —  but,  however,  I 
have  ordered  Tom  to  try  if  he  can  bear  any 
thing  of  her  among  the  ostlers. 

Rus.  Why  don't  you  inquire  after  her  your- 
self? why  don't  you  run  up  and  down  the 
whole  town  after  her?  —  toother  young  rascal 
knows  where  she  is ,  I  warrant  you.  ~~  What 
a  plague  it  is  to  have  a  daughter!  When  one 
loves  her  to  distraction,  and  has  toiled  and 
laboured  to  make  her  happy,  the  ungrateful 
slut  will  sooner  go  to  hell  her  own  way- 
hut  she  shall  have  nim — I  will  make  her  happy, 
if  1  break  her  heart  for  il. — A  provoking  gipsy 
— to  run  away,  and  torment  her  poor  ftither, 
that  dotes  on  her!  I'll  never  .see  her  face 
again. — Sir  Harry,  how  cam  we  get  any  in- 
telligence of-  her?  Why  don't  you  speak?  why 
dont  you  tell  me?  —  Zounds!  you  seem  as 
indifferent  as  if  you  did  not  care  a  farthing 
about  her. 

Sir  H.  Indifferent!  you  may  well  call  me 
indifferent! — this  damned  chase  after  her  will 
cost  rae  a  thousand  —  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  I  would  not  have  been  off  the  course  **) 
this  week  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  my  whole 
family — I'll  hold  you  six  to  two  that — 

Rus.   Zounds!   hold  your  tongue ,   or  talk 

l)  To  draw  hack.  t)  An  unmanageable  little  hora*. 

S)  When  the  do|>a  hare  loat  the  scent,  in  rox-hnnling* 
they  are  aaid  t*  be  thr«wB  out.  The  (ox,  when  hard 
piTkiird,  f^ill  run  into  a  heid  of  dcer«  or  a  fluck  vf 
ahet'p.  jump  over  a  w«ll»  anj  thing  lo  put  the  dogs  out. 

4)  The  raco-fi-ound  at  NvWmarket  or  olherwiae. 
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more  to  the  puqMise — I  swear  the  is  too  ffpod 
for  you— joit  doa*t  deserre  such  a  wi&*-»a 
fine,  dear,  sweet,  loyely,  cbamniDg  girl! — 
Sbe^Il  break  my  heart — How  shall  I  fiod  her 
out? — DO|  prVthee,  sir  Harry,  my  dear  honest 
friend,  consider  how  we  may  ducoier  where 'cross 
she  is  fled  to. 

Sir  M,  Suppose  yon  put  an  adrertlferoent 
into  the  newspapers,  describing  her  maiis, 
her  age,  her  height,  and  where  she  strayed 
from.  I  recorered  a  hay  mare  once  by  that 
method. 

Rus*  Advertise  her! — ^What!  describe  my 
daughter,  and  expose  her,  in  the  public  papers, 
with  a  reward  lor  bringing  her  home,  like 
horses  stolen  or  strayed ! -^  recovered  a  hay 
mare!  —  the  devifs  in  the  fellow!  —  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  racers,  and  bay  mares,  and 
stallions. — ^*Sdeath,  I  wish  your — 

Sir  H.  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded ;  ^) 
it  would  save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rmu.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself?««l 
am  half  dutracted. — If  I  go  to  that  young 
dog's  house;  he  has  certainly  couTeyed  her 
somewhere  out  of  my  reach — if  she  does  not 
send  to  me  to-day ,  lil  give  her  up  for  ever — 
perhaps,  though,  she  may  have  met  with  some 
accident,  and  has  nobody  to  assist  her. — No, 
she  is  certainly  with  tint  young  rascal. — I 
wish  she  was  dead,  and  I  was  dead«--ril 
Mow  young  Oakly^s  brains  out. 


leach  ray  young  imislress  to  be  gadding.  She 
shall  marry  you  to-night.  G>me  along ,  sir 
Harry,  come  along;  we  won*t  lose  a  minute. 
Come  aloug. 

Sir  H.  Soho!  hark  forward!  wind  'em  and 
hark    forward!      Yoics!     Yoics! 

\Exeuni, 


*em! 


Re-enUr  Tom. 

SirJL  WeD,  Tom,  how  is  poor  Snip? 

TorFu  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  warm 
mash:  hut  I^dy,  the  pointing  bitch  thai  follo- 
wed you  all  the  way,  is  deadly  foot-sore. 

Rut.  Damn  Snip  and  Lady  l-^have  you  heard 
any  thing  of  Harriot? 

Tom,  vVhy ,  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my 
master  aad  your  honour  know,  that  John 
Ostler  says  as  how,  just  iuch  a  lady  as  I  told 
him  maoam  Harriot  was,  came  here  in  a 
foar*wheel  chaise ,  and  was  fetched  away  •oon 
aAer  by  a  fine  lady  in  a  chariot 

Riis*  Did  she  come  alone? 

Tom,  Quite  alone,  only  a  servant  maid, 
please  your  honour. 

Rus,  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they 
go  to? 

Tom,  John  Ostler  says  as  how  they  hid 
the  coachman  drive  to  Grosvenor-square. 

SirH,  Soho!  puss — Yoics)') 

ilftf.  She  is  certainly  gone  to  that  young 
r«>g;ue-^hf  has  got  his  aunt  to  fetch  her  from 
hence— or  else  she  b  with  her  own  aunt,  lady 
FreeloT^-— they  both  live  in  that  p^  of  the 
ni  go  to  his  house,  and  iq  the  mean 


^idale ,  sir  Hanr,  you  shall  step  to  lady  Free- 
lore^s.    We'll  find  hfr,   I  waxrant  you.    Til 

1^   A   lioTM,    o^   olli«r  aolpal,    wMch   lia*    qoitliil   iu 

■Micr'a  pwifi ,    tmA  w  fooad  npoa  tko  prmiM*  or 

^  #a«tb«r«  u  tak«a  to  the  pound,  ^kick  u  ■  placo  for 

*«o«fifiipg   strsT-calUc,    and  ikerc  it  mint  ramaia  |i|I 

tlio  •waer  paja  a  aartaia  aam,  for  iu  ralaaaa,  tvkick 

i»  t^9^  pomdaga- 

•)  TiMaa  are  tko  words  wed  ia  tkal  moat  nelodlova  of 
all  aaapd**  f^'  *  aportsman,  the  Tiaw— kalloo!  cooi^ 
pvod  to  wki«k»  iko  war^vtrkoop  of  a  Ckcrokae  is  nara 
-whiapariaf.  Tba  ^ana  keiM  ia  sigkt*  tka  suddaq  karat 
•f  tkis  cadNwiaatM  sokol  Iron  tka  aioulks  of  twantj 
or  tkirtj  ridors,^  iidkaMs  tka  korsaa,  aad  dogs  almost 
%o  m»iiir9H,  while  it  brings  incritakle  deatk  to  |ha  poor 
kare  kafara  ikaa;  tko  horns  arc  caipplftal^  drowaad 
im  IIm  «vj,<^Pcaa  aaaaa  kara. 


ScBNB  II.— Oakly'«  Houic. 

Enie^  Mas.  Oakly. 

Mrg,  Ok  >fter  all.  that  letter  was  certainly 
intended  for  my  husband.  I  see  plain  enoago 
thejr'  ar«  ^all  m  a  plo4t  Against  me.  My  husband 
intriguing,  tbe  major  working  him  up  t4 
alfront  me'y  Charles  owning  his  letters,  and 
so^  playing  into  each  other^s  hands.  —  Thev 
think  me  a  fool,  I  find— but  111  be  too  mucb 
for  them  yei— I  have  desired  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Oakly,  and  expect  htm  here  immediately. 
His  temper  is  naturally  open ;  and  if  he  thinks 
my  anger  abated,  and  my  suspicions  laid 
asleep ,  he  will  certainly  betray  himself  by  his 
behaviour.  Ill  assume  an  air  of  good  humdur, 
pretend  to  believe  the  fine  story  they  have 
trumped  up,  throw  him  ofif  his  guard,  and  so 
draw  the  secret  out  of  him. — Here  he  comea. — 
How  hard  it  is  to  dissemble  Olie*s  anger!  Oh, 
I  could  rate  him  soundly!'  but  Til  keep  down 
my  indignation  at  present,  though  it  chokes  me. 


Enier  0aki,t. 

O,  my  dear!  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Pray  sit  dovm  {Thejr  sii\  I  longed  to  see 
you«  It  seemed  an  age  till  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  over  the  silly  aifair  that  haiH 
pened  this  mornino.  [Miidtji 

Oak,  Why  really,  my  dear — 

Mrs,  O,  Nay,  <lonH  look  so  grave  novt-< 
Come — W$  all  over.  Charies  and  you  have 
cleared  up  matters.    I  am  satisfied. 

Oak,  Indeed!  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  Yon  make 
me  happy  beyond  my  expectation.  This  dis- 
position will  ensure  our  felicity.  Do  but  lay 
aside  your  cruel,  unjust  suspicion,  and  we 
should  never  have  the  least  difierence. 

Mrs.  O,  Indeed  I  begin  to  think  so«  Fll 
endeavour  to^  get  the  better  of  it.  And  really 
sometimes  it  is  very  ridiculous.  My  uneasiness 
this  morning,  for  instance,  > ha,  ha,  ha!  To 
lie  so  much  alarmed  about  that  idle  letter, 
which  turned  out  quite  another  thing  at  last  — 
was  not  I  very  angry  with  you?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

\An9Cting  a  Laugh* 

Oak,  DonH  mention  it.  Let  us  both  forget 
it  Your  present  che^ulness  makes  amends 
ibr  every  thing- 

Mrs*  0«  I  am  apt  to  be  too  violent;  I  love 
you  too  well  to  oe  quite  easy  about  you. 
tFondljr]  VVell — no  matter— what  is  become 
of  Charles? 

Oaft^  Poor  fellow!  he  is  on  the  wing,  ram- 
bling all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  this 
young  lady, 

Mrs,  O,  Where  is  he  ^one  pray? 

Oak,  Fir<t  qf  all,  I  believe,  to  some  of  her 
relations, 

Mrs*  O.  Relations!  Who  are  thcfy?  Where 
do  they  live?  -^ 

Oak.  There  is  an  aunt  of  hers  lives  just  in 
the  neigtihtmrhood^  lady  Freelove. 

Mis.O   Lady  Freelove !   Oho!  gone  tp  lady 
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F^^^lo▼e*Sy  is  he't — and  doyoa  thmk  lie  will      Mrs,0,  True. 


hear  any  thing  of  her? 

Oak,  I  don^  know ;  but  I  hope  so ,  with  all 
my  soul. 

Mrs*  O.  Hopel  with  all  your  soul;  do  you 
hope  so?  [^Alarmed, 

Oak.  Hope  so!  ye — yes  —  why,  don*t  you 
hope  so?  [Surprised, 

Mrs.  O.  Why — yea—[^Reco<fering]-^0,  ay, 
to  be  sure.  I  hope.it  of  all  things.  You  know, 
my  dear,  it  must  gire  me  great  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  yourself,  to  sec  Charles  well  settled. 

Oak.  I  should  think  so;  and  really  I  donH 
know  where  he  can  be  settled  so  well.  She 
is  a  most  deserving  young  woman,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs,  O,  You  are  well  acquainted  with  her 
then  ? 

Oak,  To  be  sure,  my  dear;  after  seeing 
her  so  often  last  summer,  at  the  major^s  house 
in  the  country,  and  at  her  father^s. 

Mrs,  O,  So  ofteq ! 

Oak,  O,  ay — very  often — Charles  took  care 
of, that — almost  every  day. 

Mrs,  O,  Indeed!  But  pray — a — a — a — I  say 
—a — a —  [^Confused, 

Oak.  What  do  you  say,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  O.  I  say — a — a — [Stammering^  Is  she 
handsome  ? 

Oak,  Prodigiously  handsome  indeed. 

Mrs.  O,  Prodigiously  handsome !  and  is  she 
reckoned  a  sensible  girl? 

Oak,  A  very  sensible,  modest,  agreeable, 
young  lady  as  ever  I  knew.  You  would  be 
extremely  fond  of  her ,  1  am  sure.  You  can*t 
imagine  how  happy  1  was  in  her  company. 
Poor  Charles!  she  soon  made  a  conquest  of 
him ,  and  no  wonder,  she  has  so  many  elegant 
accomplishments!  such  an  infinite  fund  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour!.  W^hy,  she^s 
the  darling  of  the  whole  country'. 

Mrs.  O,  Lord!  you  seem  quite  in  raptures 
about  her! 

Oak.  Raptures!  —  not  at  all.  I  was  only 
telling  you  the  young  lady^s  character.  I 
thought  you  would  be  glad  to  find  that  Charles 
had  made  so  sensible  a  choice,  and  was  so 
likely  to  be  happy. 

Jars.  O,  Oh,  Charles!  True,  as  you  say, 
Charles  will  be  mighty  happy. 

Oak,  Don*t  you  think  sor 

Mrs.  O,  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Poor  Charles ! 
I  am  much  concerned  for  him.  He  must  be 
very  uneasy  about  her.  I  was  thinking  whether 
we  could  be  of  any  service  to  him  In  this  alTair. 

Odk.  Was  you,  my  love?  that  is  very  good 
of  you.  Why,  to  be  sure,  we  must  endeavour 
to  assist  him.  Let  me  see  —  How  can  we 
manage  it?  *Gad!  I  have  hit  it.  The  luckiest 
thoucfat!  and  it  will  be  of  great  service  to 
Charles. 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  what  is  it?  [Eogerfy]— You 
know  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  Charles, 
and  oblige  yon.  [Mildly. 

Oak.  That  is  so  kind!  Lord,  my  dear,  if 
you  would  but  always  consider  things  in  this 
proper  light,  and  continue  this  amiable  temper, 
wc  should  be  the  happiest  people — 

Mrs.  O.  I  believe  so;  but  wbat^s  your 
proposal? 

Oak.  1  am  sure  youll  like  it. — Charles,  you 


OeUc  Now  I  was  thinking,  that  he  mi^t, 
with  your  leave,  my  dear. 

Mrs,0.  Well! 

Oak,  Bring  her  home  here — 

Mrs,  O,  How  I 

Oak.  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear;~ 
it  will  make  poor  Charleses  miod^  quite  easy: 
and  you  may  take  her  under  your  pfolection 
till  her  father  comes  to  town. 

Mrs,  O,  Amasing!  this  is  even  beyond  mj 
expectation. 

Oak.  Why!— what!— 

Mrs.jD.  Was  there  ever  such'  assurance! 
[Rises'\  Take  her  under  my  protection!  What! 
would  you  keep  her  under  my  nose? 

Oak.  Nay,  1  never  conceived — I  thought 
you  would  have  approved  — 

Mrs,  O.  What!  make  me  your  conTenient 
woman ! — No  place  but  my  own  house  to  serve 
your  purposes? 

•  Oak,   Lord,  this  is  the  strangest  misappre- 
hension!  1  am  quite  astonished. 

Mrs,  O,  Astonished !  yes — confused,  detected, 
betrayed,  by  your  vain  confidence  of  imposiii^ 
on  me.  Why,  sure  you  imagine  me  aa  ididt, 
a  driveller.  Charles ,  indeed  I  yes ,  Charles  is 
a  fine  excuse  for  you.  The  letter  this  morning, 
the  letter,  Mr.  O'akly! 

Oak,  The  letter!  why  sure  that— 

Mrs.  O,  Is  sulTiciently  explained.  Yoa  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  me.  Now  I  am  con- 
vinced. I  have  no  doubt  of  your  perfidy. 
But  1  thank  you  for  some  hints  yon  have  given 
me,  and  you  may  be  sure  1  shall  make  use 
of  them:  nor  wi|l  I  rest  till  I  have  full  con- 
viction ,  and  overwhelm  you  with  the  strongest 
proof  of  your  baseness  towards  me. 

Oak,  Nay,  hut — 

Mrs,  O.  Go,  go!  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
falsehood:  away!  \txii. 

Oak,  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  this? 
Such  unaccountable  behaviour!  angry  I  douH 
know  why!  jealous  of  I  know  not  what! 
Hints!  —  hints  I  have  giren  her! — Wbat  can 
she  mean? — 


Enter  Toilkt,  crossing  the  Stage, 

Toilet!  where  are  you  going? 

Toil,  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  conn 
pany  to  my  lady  to-day.  She  won*t  see  i 
single  soul,  sir.  \j^^ 

Oak.  What  an  unhappy  woman !  Now  will 
she  sit  all  day  feeding  on  her  suspicions,  till 
she  has  conTinced  herself  of  the  trulh  of  theoi. 

Enter  John,  crossing  the  Stc^t* 

Well,  sir,  what*f  your  business? 

John,  Going  to  order  the  chariot,  sir!-«- 
my  lady's  going  out  immediately.  [£rst 

Oak.  Going  out!  what  is  all  this? — Bnt 
erery  way  she  makes  me  miserahle.  Wild 
and  ungovernable  as  the  sea  or  the  wind! 
made  up  of  storms  and  tempests!  I  canMiear 
it:  and  one  way  or  other  l  will  put  an  end 
to  it.  [^W 

Scene  IIL— Lady  Fres£oyb*s  House, 

EnUr  Ladt  Frkelove,  with  a  Cord;  a  Ser- 
vant following. 


know,    may  perhaps   be  so  luck^  as  to  meet;     Lady  F,   [Reading  as  she  enters']'- Ani 
with  this  lady  ;  t)pill  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  an  her  ladysh^ 
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m  caoaUer,  as  he  comes  from  the  manege,  yours  $peak  a  very  dilTerent  language.    Indeed 


Does  any  body  wait  that  brought  this   card? 

Sero.  Lord  TrinkeOs  servant  is  in  the  hall, 
madam. 

hadj  F*  My  compliments,  and  I  shall  he 
glad  to  see  his  lordship. — Where  is  miss  Russet? 

iSe/v.  In  her  own  chamber,  madam. 

LadjrF.  What  is  she  doing? 

Seru,  Writing,  I  believe,  madam. 

LadjF.  Oh,' ridiculous! — scribbling  to  that 
(h\Ajt  I  suppose.  Vj4pari]  —  Let  her  know, 
I  sbould  be  glad  of  her  company  here.  [^Exil 
Sert^ani]  It  is  a  mighty  troublesome  thing  to 
manage  a  simple  girl,  that  knows  nothing  of 
Uie  world.  Harriot,  like  all  other  girls,  is 
foolbhly  fond  of  this  young  fellow  of  her  own 
dioosing,  her  first  love;  that  is  to  say,  the 
first  man  that  is  particularly  civil;  and  the 
first  air  of  consequence  which  a  young  lady 
gives  herself.  Poor  silly  soul !  —  But  Oakly 
roust  not  have  her,  positively.  A  match  with 
lord  Trinket  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
£imily.  I  must  bring  her  into  it.  But  here 
she  comes. 

Enter  Harriot. 

Well,  Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts!  nay,  pr'ythee, 
IBT  dear  Kttle  runaway  girl,  be  more  cheer- 
fui!  your  ererlasting  melancholy  puts  me  into 
tbe  vapours. 

liar.  Dear  madam,  excuse  me.  How  can 
I  be  cheerful  in  my  present  situation?  I  know 
nijr  father*s  temper  so  Avell ,  that  1  am  sure 
tbu  step  of  mine  must  almost  distract  him. 
I  sometimes  wish  tliat  I  had  remained  in  tbe 
country,  let  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

Ladj  F,  Why,  it  is  a  nauehty  ^)  child, 
tbat*s  certain;  but  it  need  not  be  so  uneasy 
abont  papa,  as  you  know  that  I  wrote  by' 
last  night's  post  to  acquaint  him  that  his 
liule  lost  sheep  was  safe,  and  that  you  were 
ready  to  obey  his  commands  in  every  parti- 
cular, except  marrying  that  oaf,  sir  Harry 
Beagle. — ^Lord!  Lord!  what  a  diRcrcnce  there 
is  between  a  country  and  a  town  education! 
Why,  a  London  lass  would  have  jumped  ont 
of  a  window^  into  a  gallant*s  arms,  and  without 
thinking  of  her  father,  unless  it  were  to  have 
drawn  a  few  hills  on  him,  been  a  hundred 
niles  off  hi  nine  or  ten  hours,  or  perhaps 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four. 

Har.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  preci- 
pitate.   I  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

Lady  F*  1  swear,  child,  you  are  a  down- 
rigbt  pfttde.  Your  way  of  talking  gives  me 
the  spleen;  to  full  of  aUection,  and  outy,  and 
^ue.  His  just  like  a  funeral  sermon.  And 
yet,  pretty  soul!  it  can  love. — Well,  I  wonder 
at  your  taste;  a  sneaking,  simple  gentleman, 
without  a  title!  and  when  to  my  knowledge 
yon  might  hare  a  man   of  quality  to-morrow. 

Har.  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  must  ex- 
cuse me ,  but  many  a  man  of  quality  would 
make  me  miserable. 

L4tdj  F.  Indeed,  my  dear,  these  antediluvian 
ootions  will  never  do  now-a-days;  and  at  the 
tame  lime   too,    those  little  wicked    eyes   of 

i)  T]i«  aura**  tpeak  to  oluldren  in  khit  manner,  and 
diis  is  the  laagnage  nscd  lo  ridicule  perions  who  atill 
c*«linu«  in  laading-.atriafa  41  a  tima  wbaa  thaj  ara 
lo«  aid  for  iL 


you  have  fine  eyes,  child!  and  they  nave  made 
une  work  with  lord  Trinket. 

Ifar,  Lord  Trinket!  '         VContemptuousijr. 

Lady  F*  Yes,  lord  Trinket;  you  know  it 
as  welt  as  I  do;  and  yet,  you  ill-natured 
thing,  you  will  not  vouchsafe  him  a  single 
smile.  But  you  must  give  the  poor  soul  a 
little  encouragement,  pry  thee  do. 

Har.  Indeed  I  can*t,  madam,  for  of  all 
mankind  lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Lady  F»  Why  so,  child?  He  is  counted  a 
well-bred,  sensi'hle,  vniing  fellow,  and  the 
women  all  think  him  handsome. 

Har.  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be 
able  to  be  very  unmannerly,  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  breeding;  is  just  handsome  enough 
lo  make  him  most  excessively  vain  of  his  per- 
son; and  has  just  reflection  enough  lo  finish 
him  for  a  coxcomb;  qualifications  which  are 
all  very  common  among  these  whom  your 
ladyship  calls  men  of  quality. 

Lady  F,  A  satirist  too!  Indeed,  my  dear, 
this  aflectation  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  yon. 
There  will  be  a  superiority  in  the  behaTiour 
of  persons  of  fashion. 

Har.  A  superiority ,  indeed !  for  his  lordshij> 
always  behaves  with  so  much^  insolent  fami- 
liarity, that  I  should  almost  imagine  he  was 
soliciting  mc  for  other  favours,  rather  than 
to  pass  my  whole  life  with  him. 

Lady  F.  Innocent  freedoms ,  child ,  which 
every  fine  woman  expects  to  be  taken  wtUi 
her,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  beauty. 

Har.  They  are  freedoms  which  I  think  no 
innocent  woman  can  allow. 

Lady  F.  Romantic  to  the  last  dettree!— 
Why,  you  are  in  the  country  still,  Harriot! 

Enter  a  Sertfont, 

Serp,  My  lord  Trinket,  madam.  {_E^vii. 

Lady  F.  I  swear  now  I  hare  a  good  mind 
to  tell  him  all  you  have  said. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket,  in  Boots,  etc,  asfronx 
the  Riding-house. 

Your  lordship*s  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Lord  T.  lour  ladyship  does  me  too  much 
honour.  Here  I  am  en  hotline  as  you  see—* 
just  come  from  the  manege. 

Lady  F.  Your  lordship  is  always  agreeable 
in  every  dress. 

Lord  T.  Vaslly  obliging,  lady  Freclove. 
Miss  Riisset,  I  am  your  slave.  I  declare  it 
makes  me  quite  happy  to  find  you  together. 
'Pon  honour,  m^ani,  \To  Harriot]  I  begin 
to  conceive  great  hopes  of  you ;  and  as  Tor 
yog,  lady  Freelove^  I  cannot  sufficiently  cona- 
mend  your  assiduity  with  your  fair  pupil. 
She  was  before  possessed  of  every  grace  that 
nature  could  bestow  on  her,  ana  nobody  is 
so  well  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give  her 
the  bon  ton. 

Har.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a 
breath !  —My  lord ,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But, 
waving  my  acknowledgpients ,  give  me  leave 
to  ask  your  lordship  whether  nature  and  the 
bon  ton  (as  you  call  it)  are  so  different,  that 
we  must  give  up  one  m  order  to  obtain  the 
other? 

Lard  T,  Totally  opposite,  madam.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  bon  ton  is  to  render  persons 
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o£  iamil/  diflfereni  from  the  vulgar,  for  whom 
iodef  d  nature  serves  very  weJL  For  ibis  reason 
it  has,  at  various  times,  heen  ungeateel  to 
see,  to  hear,  to  walk,  to  he  in  good  health, 
and  to  have  twenty  other  horrible  perfections 
of  nature.  ^)  Nature  indeed  may  do  very  well 
somelimes«  It  made  you ,  for  instance ,  and  it 
then  made  something  very  lovely;  and  if  you 
would  suffer  us  of  quality  to  give  you  the 
ton,  you  would  he  absolutely  divme:  out  now 
— nic — madam — me — nature  never  made  such 
a  thing  as  mc.  i 

if  or.  Why,  indeed,  I  think  your  lordship 
has  very  few  obligations  to  her. 

Lord  T*  Then  you  really  think  it*s  all  my 
own?  I  declare  now  that  is  a  mighty  genteel 
compliment :  nay,  if  you  heffin  to  flatter  already, 

Jfou  improve  apace.  *Pon  honour,  lady  Free- 
ove,  i  believe  we  shall  make  something  of 
her  at  last. 

Lad^  h\  No  doubt  on*t.  It  is  in  your 
lordsh]p*s  power  to  make  her  a  complete 
woman  of  fashion  at  once. 

Lord  T.  Hum!  VVhy,  ay— 

Har^  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am 
of  a  very  tasteless  disposition.  I  shall  never 
bear  to  be  carried  out  of  nature, 

Ladr  K  You  are  out  of  nature  now,  Har- 
riot! I  am  sui%  no  woman  but  yourself  ever 
objected  to  being  carried  among  persons  of 
quality.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord !  here 
has  she  been  a  whole  week  in  town,  and 
would  never  suffer  me  to  introduce  her  to  a 
rout,  an  assembly,  a  concert,  or  even  to  court, 
or  the  opera;  nay,  would  hardly  so  much  as 
mix  with  a  living  soul  that  has  visited  me. 

Lord  T»  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not 
adopt  the  manners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when 
you  will  not  even  honour  them  with  your 
company.  Were  you  to  make  one  in  our 
little  coteries,  we  should  soon  make  you  sick 
of  the  boors  and  burakins  of  the  horrid  country. 
By-the-by,  I  met  a  monster  at  the  riding- 
house  this  morning  who  gave  me  some  intel- 
ligence, shat  will  surprise  you,  concerning 
your  family. 

Hiir,   VVhat  intelligence? 

Ladr  F.  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your 
lordship  calls  him?    a  curiosity,   I  dare  say. 

Lord  T,  This  monster,  madam,  was  formerly 
my  head  groom ,  and  had  the  care  of  all  my 
running  horses;  but  growing  most  abominably 
surly  and  extravagant,  as  you  know  all  these 
fellows  do,  I  turned  him  off;  and  ever  since 
ny  brother.  Slouch  Trinket,  has  had  the  care 
of  my  stud,  rides  all  my  principal  matches 
himself,  and — 

Jfar,  Dear,  my  lord,  don*t  talk  of  your 
groom  and  your  brother,  but  tell  me  the 
news.    Do  you  know  any  thing  of  my  father? 

Lord  T»  jfovr  father,  madam,  is  now  in 
town.  Tbia  fellow,  you  roust  know,  is  now 
groom  to  sir  Hairy  Beagle,  your  sweet  rural 
twain,  and  infoiined  me  that  his  master  and 
your  lather'  were  runninff  all  over  the  town 
m  quest  of  you;  and  tnat  he  himself  had 
orders,  to  inquire  after  you:  for  which  reason, 
I  suppose,  he  came  to  the  riding-house  stables 
to  look  after  a  horse,  thinking  it,  to  be  sure, 
a  very  likely  place  to  meet  you.    Your  lather, 

i)  Horrid,  Yulgar,  hMlthr  rcd-c1ie«ks,  ••  wm  oae«  said, 
is  cowpaay,  of  •  WMManil  jorag  lady  tttm  the  cooatry. 


perhaps,  is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the  Tower, 
or  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  all  the  idea 
he  has  of  London ;  and  your  faitblul  lover  is 
probably  cheapening  a  hunter,  and  drinking 
strong  beer,  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in 
Smitbfield. 

LadjF,  The  whole  set  admirably  disposed  of! 

Har,  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  him 
where  I  was? 

LordT,  Not  I,  *pon  honour,  madam;  that 
I  left  to  their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Lady  F,  And  pray ,  my  lord ,  where  in  this 
town  have  this  polite  company  bestowed 
themselves  ? 

Lord  T»  They  lodge ,  madam ,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in 
Holborn. 

LadjF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  Bull  and  Gate! 
Incomparable!  What,  have  they  brought  any 
hay  or  cattle  to  town? 

Lord  T,  Very  well,  lady  Freelo^e,  very 
well  indeed!    There  they  are,   like  so  many 

Sraxiers ;  and  there  it  seems  they  have  learacd 
lat  this  lady  is  certainly  in  London. 
Har,  Do,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directly 
to  my  father,  informing  him  where  I  am,  and 
that  your  ladyship  would  he  glad  to  see  him 
here.  For  my  part  I  dare  not  venture  into 
his  presence,  till  you  have  in  some  measure 

CaciGed   him;    but  for  heaven*s  sake,    desire 
im  not  to  bring  that  wretched  fellow  along 
with  him. 

LordT.  Wretched  fellow!  Oho!  Courage, 

Milor  Trinket!  [Astde, 

Lady  F,  FU  send  immediately.  Who*s  there  ? 

Jte^enter  ServanL  » 

Serv,  [Apart  to  Lady  FretloQt\  Sir  Harry 
Beagle  is  below,  madam. 

Vadj  F.  [Apart  to  Serpont']  I  am  not  at 
home.— Have  they  let  him  in? 

Serv,   Yes,  madam. 

Ladjr  F.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is! 
W^ell,  then,  show  him  into  my  dressings 
room,  I  will  come  to  him  there.    [Eljcit  Serv€mL 

Lord  T,  Lady  Freelove!  no  engagement,  I 
hope?  We  won*t  part  with  you,  *pon  honour* 

jLadjr  F.  The  worst  engagement  m  the  world. 
A  pair  of  musty  old  prudes !  lady  Formal  and 
miss  PMte. 

Lord  T%  O  the  beldams!  As  nauseous  as 
ipecacuanha,  *pon  honour. 

Lad/  F,  Lud,  lud!  what  shall  I  do  with 
them?  Why  do  these  foolish  women  cooie 
troubling  me  .now  ?  I  must  wait  on  them  in 
the  dressing-room,  and  you  mtist  excuse  the 
card,  Harriot,  till  they  are  gone.  Fll  dispatch 
them  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  heaven  knows 
when  1  shall  get  rid  of  them,  lor  they  are 
both  everlasting  gossips!  though  the  words 
come  Irom  her  ladysiiip  ^one  oy  one,  like 
drops  from  a  still,  while  the  other  tiresome 
woman  overwhelms  us  with  a  flood  of  im- 
pertinence. Harriot,  you'll  entertain  his  lord> 
ship  till  I  return.  {Exit, 

Lord  T.  Gone! — Ton  honour »  I  am  not 
sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for 
leaving  us  such  an  agreeable  t^te-a-tete. 

Har,  Your  lordship  wiU  find  me  extremely 
bad  company. 

LordT.  Not  in  the  least |  my  de^r!    Well 
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entertain  onrseJres  one  wa^r  or  other,  FU  war- 
rant jou.^-*£gady  I  tbiiik  it  a  roigkty  good 
o|yportunity  to  estabUsb  a  better  acquaintance 
with  you. 

Hitr,  I  <k>nH  understand  you. 

LordT.  No?— Why  then  FU  speak  plainer. 
— \Pausing,  and  looking  her  fuU  in  the 
fiMceJl  You  are  an  amaxing  fine  creature,  *pon 
honour. 

Har,  If  this  be  yoi|r  lordship*s  polite  con- 
▼ersatiouy  I  shall  lea^e  you  to  anuise  yourself 
in  soliloquy.  f GoM^. 

JLord  T,  No,  no,  no.  madam,  that  must  not 
he.  [Stopping  her]  This  place,  my  passion, 
the  opportunity,  all  conspire — 

Har^  How,  sir!  yon  donH  intend  to  do  me 
anT  violence? 

iLord  7*.  *Pon  honour,  ma*am,  it  will  he  do- 
ing great  iriolence  to  myseli^  if  I  do  not  You 
must  excuse  me.  [Struggling  tvilh  her. 

If  or.  Help!  help!  murder!  help! 

LordT,  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing 
—nobody  will  come.  [otruggling. 

Mar.  ror  heaTen*s  sake! — Sir! — My  lord--- 

[Naise  tviihin. 

LordT.  Plague  on*t,  what  noise! — Then  I 
rausi  be  quick.  [Siill  struggling, 

Har.  Help!  murder!  helpt  help! 
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Enter  CaAaLis,  luutily. 

Charles,  W^hat  do  I  hear?    My  Harriot's 

voice  calling  for  help!  —  Ha!   VSeeine   them] 

Is  it  possible  ?-^  Turn,  rulfianl  Til  find    you 

employmenL  [DratPgig. 

Lord  T,  You  are  a  roost  impertinent  scounC*el, 

and  m  whip  you  through  the  lungs,  *pon  honour* 

[^The/JighL  Harriot  runs  out,  scream^ 

ing  Help,  etc. 


in  search  of  whom  I  tfonbled  your  ladyship's 
house. 

Ladjr F:  Her  lorer,  I  suppose;  or  what? 

Charles,  At  your  ladphip^  serrice;  though 
not  quite  so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lord- 
ship there. 

LordT.  Impertinent  rascal! 

LadyF,  You  shall  be  made  to  repent  of 
this  insolence. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  may  leave  that  to  me. 

Charles,  Ha,  ha! 

SirH  But,  pray  what  is  become  of  the  lady 
aU  this  while?  Why,  lady  Freclove,  you  told 
me  she  was  not  here;  and  Pfaith,  I  was  )ust 
drawing  oCT  another  way,  if  1  had  not  heard 
the  view-halloo. 

LadjrF,  You  shall  see  her  immediately,  sir! 
Who's  there? 


Re-enter  Laot  Frbelovb,   with  Sia  Harjiy 
Bbaglb  and  Servants, 

LadrF,  How's  this? — Swords  dravm  in  my 
lN>ose!--Part  them — {Thej  are  parted]  This 
is  the  most  impudent  thing — 

LordT,  Well,  rascal,  1  shall  find  a  time; 
I  know  yon,  sir! 

€^harles.  The  sooner  the  better;  I  know 
your  lordship  too. 

«^<r/r.  riaith,  madam,  [To  Ladj  Freelooe] 
we  had  like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. ') 

LadjF.  What  is  all  this?  Pray,  sir,  vrhat 
is  the  meaning  ofyour  coming  hither,  to  raise 
this  disturbance?  Ho  you  take  my  house  (or 
a  btolhel  ?  ITo  Ch€$ries. 

Charles.  Not  I,  indeed,  madam;  but  I  be- 
his  lordship  does. 

LordT.  Impudent  scoundrel! 

LadjrF.  Your  conTersalion,  sir^  is  as  into- 
lent  as  your  behaviour.  Who  are  you  ?  What 
brought  you  here? 

Charles.  I  am  one,  madam,  always  ready 
to  ibaw  my  sword  un  deflmce  of  innocence  in 
distress*  and  more  especiallr  in  the  cause  of 
that  lady  I  delivered  from  nis  lordship's  fury; 

i)  A  Tct  jr  honourabU  thia|  f*r  a  fporUmaa  u*  to  ht  on 
tlic  tpoUwhea  hoanda  kavo  caafht  t|ie  %»m9,  he  then 
leaps  from  hla  hoTtm,  vhipi  th«  dogs  awaj,  and  Mi>~ 
iof  th«  fane  hold*  it  MtumnlMnlij  oror  his  hea4  f ir- 
iag  Um  dcath-halloo  $  and  iJicn  he  is  •niUIed  to  the 
Wnsh.  if  a  fox,  antlers,  if  a  stag,  anyone  of  the  fore- 
ff^  if  a  kid  for  his  reward.  These  honoiqrable  lokeos 
of  prowess  are  to  he  seen  in  all  the  halls  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  fox.haaters  in  tfie  ceontry,  lending  lo  hfing 
kaek  nMBT  a  ntomonl  of  pleaanre  to  l|ie  sportsnuin. 


Enter  Servant. 

Where  is  miss  Russet  1 

Serv.  Gone  out,  madam. 

LadfF.  Gone  out?— Where? 

Serv,  I  don't  know,  madam:  bift  she  run 
dovirn  the  hack  stairs,  crying  for  help,  crossed 
the  servants'  hall  in  tears,  and  tooK  a  chair 
at  the  door. 

IfufyF.  Blockheads!  to  let  her  go  out  in  a 
chair  alone ! — Go  and  inquire  aAer  her  immts 
diaftely.  {Exit  Servants 

SirH.  Gone!--When  I  had  )usl  run  her 
dovm,  and  is  the  little  puss  stole  away  at  last? 

Lady  F  Sir,  if  you  will  walk  in,  [To  Sir 
Harrjr]  with  his  lordship  and  me,  perhaps^ 
you  may  hear  some  tidings  of  her;  though  it 
IS  most  probable  she  may  be  gone  to  her  fa- 
ther. I  don't  know  any  other  friend  she  has 
in  town. 

Charles.  I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone* 
She  is  safer  any  where  than  in  this  houses 

LadjrF,  Mighty  well,  sir!  —  My  lord,  sir 
Harry, — I  attend  you. 

Lord  T.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir! 

'      [Jo  Charles. 

Charles*  Yery  well,  my  lord. 

SirH  Stole  away ! — pla^  on't— stole  away  * 
[Exeunt  Sir  Harrjr  and  Lord 
Trinket, 

LadjrF.  Before  I  Ibllow  the  company,  j^ve 
me  leave  to^ell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour 
here  has  been  so  extraordinary — 

Charles.  My  treatment  here,  madam,  has 
indeed  been  very  extraordii.ary. 

Ladjr  F.  Indeed ! — WeH,  no  matter— permit 
me  to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  there  lies  your 
way  out,  and  that  the  greatest  favour  you  can 
do  me,  is  ta  leave  the  bouse  immediately. 

Charles^  That  your  ladyship  may  depend 
on.  Since  you  have  put  miss  flusset  to  flight, 
yott  may  be  sive  of  not  being  troubled  with 
my  company.    Ill  aAer  her  imimcdiately. 

Ladjr  F,  If  she  has  any  regard  for  her  rt- 
putation,  she'll  never  put  herself  into  such 
hands  as  yourv 

Charles.  O,  madam,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  her  regain  for  that,  by  her  leaving  your 
ladyship.  *  ^ 

'lAMdjrF.  Leave  my  house. 

Charles.  Diredly-r-A  charming  house !  and 
a  charming  lady  of  the  boose  too*  !-~Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

LadjF.  Viugar  fellow  t 
I     Charles.  Fine  lady!     ,  [Exeunt  severally. 
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[Act  IIL 


ACT  III. 
Scene  L — Ladt  F&eelove*s  House. 


Enter  Lady  Frbblove  and  Lord  Tbjncet. 

Lord  T,  Doiicement,  doucement,  rny  dear 
lady  Freelore!— Excuse  mc,  i  meant  no  harm, 
'pon  honour! 

L€idjr  t\  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord  Trinket, 
this  is  absolutely  intolerable  !  What,  to  olTcr 
rudeness  to  a  young  lady  in  my  house !  What 
will  the  world  say  of  it? 

Lord  T.  Just  what  the  world  pleases.  —  It 
does  not  signify  a  doit  what  they  say. — How- 
ever, I  ask  pardon;  hut,  Vgad,  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  way. 

Lcidy  F,  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord !  I 
am  quite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion ;  and 
as  this  is  rather  an  ugly  alTair  in  regard  to 
me  as  well  as  your  lordship,  and  may  make 
some  noise,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary, 
merely  to  save  appearances,  that  you  should 
wait  on  her  father,  palliate  matters  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  make  a  formal  repetition  of  your 
proposal  of  marriage. 

LordT,  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the 
right. — You  are  quite  au  fait  of  the  affair.  It 
shall  he  done  immediately,  and  then  your  re« 
putation  will  be  safe,  ana  my  conduct  justified 
to  all  the  world.  But  should  the  olcl  rustic 
continue  as  stubborn  as  his  daughter,  your 
ladyship  I  hope  has  no  objections  to  my  be- 
ing a  little  rusd,  for  I  must  have  her,  *pon 
honour. 

Knter   Servant 

Serv,  Captain  O^Cutter,  to  wait  on  your 
ladyship. 

LadjF.  O  the  hideous  fellow!  The  Irish 
sailor-man,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your 
lordship  to  get  the  post  of  regulating  captain. 
I  suppose  he  is  come  to  load  me  with  his 
odious  thanks.  I  won^t  be  troubled  with  him 
now. 

LordT,  Let  hhn  in,  by  all  means.  He  is 
the  best  creature  to  laugh  at  in  nature.  He 
is  a  perfect  seamonster,  and  always  looks  and 
talks  as  if  he  was  upon  deck.  Besides,  a 
thought  strikes  me --He  may  he  of  use. 

Lady  F,  Well— send  the  creature  up  then. 
[JE'.riV  Seroant\  But  what  fine  thought  is  this? 
^ LordT,  A  coup  do  maitre,  *pon  honour!  I 
intend — hut,  bush!  here  the  porpus  comes. 

Enter  Captain  0*Cutteil 

Lady F,  Captain^  your  humble  servant!  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

0*CuL  i  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lady! 
Dpon  my  conscience,  the  wind  favours  me  at 
all  points.  I  had  no  sooner  got  under  weigh,  ^) 
to  tank  your  ladyship,  hut  I  have  borne  down 
upon^)  my  noble  fnend  bis  lordship  too.  1 
hope  your  lordship's  well? 

Lord  T,  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  captain : — 
But  you  seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service:  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  patch  over  your  right 
eye? 

i)  CapUin  0*Catler'«  iii!xlur«  of  Irifk  tnd  Mitemu  i* 
Uughablv  enongh  on  the  tUge,  b«caus«  the  actor  nost 
not  onl/  tpfk  IrUh,  bat  look  Iriak  aUo,  ir  he  will 
perforn  hit  part  well.  To  gel  nader  weigh  aeaoa, 
to  ratae  the  anchor,  set  tbe  aaiU;  and  when  the  wind 
ha«  filled  them,  the  Tes*el  boycs  oa  its  waj. 

9)  Sail  towarda. 


OCuL  Some  advanced  waj^  from  my  new 
post,  my  lord  I  This  pressing  is  hot  work, 
thougb  it  entitles  us  to  smart  ^)  money. 

Lady  F.  And  pray  in  what  perilous  adven- 
ture cfid  you  get  that  scar,  captain? 

(yCut,  Quite  out  of  my  element,  indeed, 
my  lady.  I  got  it  in  an  engagement  by  land. 
A  day  or  two  ago,  I  spied  three  stout  lellows, 
belonging  to  a  merchantman.  They  made 
down  Vvapping.  1  immediately  gave  my  lads 
the  signal  to  chase,  and  we  bore  down  right 
upon  them.  They  tacked,  and  lay  to^— We 
gave  them  a  thundering  broadside,  which  they 
resavad*)  like  men;  and  one  of  them  made 
use  of  small  arms,  which  carried  off  the  we« 
athermost  ^)  comer  of  Ned  Gage*s  hat ;  so  I 
immediately  stood  in  with  him,  and  raked  ^) 
him,  but  resaved  a  wound  on  my  starboard^) 
eye,  from  the  stock  of  the  pistol.  However 
we  took  them  all,  and  they  now  lie  under  the 
hatches,  with  fidy  more,  aboard  a  tender')  off 
the  Tower. 

LordT,  W^ell  done,  noble  captain! — But 
however  you  will  soon  have  better  employ- 
ment, for  I  think  the  next  step  to  your  pre- 
sent post,  is  commonly  a  ship. 

O'VuL  The  sooner  the  better,  my  lordl 
Honest  Terence  0*Cutter  shall  never  flinch,  I 
warrant  you;  and  has  had  as  much  sea-sar^ 
vice  as  any  man  in  the  navy. 

Lord  T,  You  may  depend  on  my  good  of- 
fices, captain !  But,  in  tne  mean  time,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  do  me  a  favour.  > 

if  Cut,  A  favour,  my  lord? — your  lordship 
does  me  honour.  I  would  go  round  the  world, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  day  or  by  night, 
to  sarve  your  lordship,  or  my  good  laay  here. 

LordT.  Dear  madam,  the  luckiest  thought 
in  nature !  \Apart  to  Ladjr  K]  The  favour  I 
have  to  ask  of  you,  captain,  need  not  carry 
you  so  far  out  of  your  way.  The  whole  af- 
fair is,  that  there  are  a  couple  of  impudent 
fellows  at  an  inn  in  Holbom,  who  have  af- 
fi*onted  me,  and  you  would  oblige  me  infini- 
tely, by  pressing  them  into  his  majesty^s  service. 

Lady  F.  Now  1  understand — Admirable! 

[Apart, 

O^Cut  W^ith  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  and 
tank  you  too,  *fait.')  But,  by-the-by,  I  hope 
they  are  not  house-keepers,  or  freemen  of  the 
city.  There*s  the  devil  to  pay  in  meddlinjg 
with  them.  They  boder*)  one  so  about  li- 
berty, and  property,  and  stuff. — It  was  but 
toother  day,  that  Jack  Trowser  was  carried 
before  my  lord  mayor,  and  lost  above  a  twelve- 
month*s  pay  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all. 

LordT.  ril  take  care  you  shall  be  brought 
into  no  trouble.    These,  fellows  were  formerly 

i)  The  amart  U  the  «onej  which  ia  aometinca   taken  lo 
obtain  the  diacharge  of  any  one  who   haa   entered   at  a 
aailur,  or  euliated  aa  a  aoldScr. 

t)  Turned  round  and  atood  atill.        S)  Received. 

4)  Windward-aide>  that  aide  of  anj  thing  from  which 
the  wind  conea.  5)  1  went  up  to  bbn#  and  began 
fighting.        6)  Right  ejc. 

7)  The  tender  la  h  veaael  which  receirea  iho  men  who 
have  been  preaaed  for  the  aenricr,  previoaa  to  their 
heing  aenl  on  board  any  of  the  kiag'a  ahipa  t^antiag 
handa;  from  here  the  partiea  can  appeal  lo  the  magia- 
Uatea  for  Uieir  releaae;  and  if  thej  can  *proT*  they 
do  not  come  within  the  prraona  dcnomiaaird  (>t  (he 
aet.  they  are  liberated,  and  the  preaa-gang   puniihcd. 

b)  And  thaak  jott  too  in  faith. 

9)  Bother,  Irish  for  troahle. 
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mj  grooms.  If  yonll  call  on  hie  in,  the  mor- 
ntng,  Vt\  go  witn  ^ou  to  the  olace. 

&CuL  rll  he  wilh  your  lordship,  and  hrinff 
with  me  four  or  lite  as  pretty  hoys  as  youli 
-wish  to  clap  your  two  good  looking  eyes  upon 
of  a  summer^s  day. 

LordT.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you— But, 
captain,  I  haTe  another  little  favour  to  beg  of 
yon. 

CCuL  Upon  my  shoul  FIl  do  it. 

JLordT.  What,  before  you  know  it? 

CyCttl,  Fore  and  aA,  my  lord ! 

ZtordT,  A  gentleman  has  offended  me  in  a 
point  of  honour — 

O'Cui.  Cut  his  troat! 

LordT,  Will  you  carry  him  a  letter  firom 

? 


O^CuL  Indeed  and  I  will :— and  FlI  take  you 
in  tow ^\  too ;  and  you  shall  engage  him  yard- 
arm  ana  yard-arm.  *) 

JjordTC.  Why  then,  captain,  you*lI  come  a 
Utile  earlier  to-morrow  morning  than  you  pro- 

Cosed,  that  you  may  attend  iiim  with  my  bil- 
>t,  before  you  proceed  on  the  other  aflair. 

(fCwU.  Never  fear  it,  my  lord  —  Your  sar- 
rant! — My  ladyship,  your  humble  sarrant! 

Ladjrr.  Captain,  yours — Pray  give  my  ser- 
-rice  to  ray  inend  Mrs.  OX^utler.  How  does 
she  do? 

O^CuL  I  tank  your  ladyship^s  axing — The 
dear  creature  is  purely  tight  and  well. 

Lord  T.  How  many  children  have  you, 
captain  ? 

O^CuL  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and 
another  upon  the  stocks. 

Lord  '£.  When  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to  be 
at  the  christening. — 1*11  stand  godfather,  captain. 

0'*Cui.  Your  lordship's  very  good. 
-    Lord  T,  Well,  you  II  come  to-morrow. 

{yCuL  Kjf  my  lord,  and  every  day  next  week. 
— Little  Terence  O'Cuiter  never  fails,  fait,  when 
a  troat  is  to  he  cut  [ExiL 

LadjF,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  But,  sure  you  don't 
intend  to  ship  off  both  her  father  and  her 
country  lover  for  the  Indies? 

LordT,  O  no!  Only  let  them  contemplate 
the  inside  of  a*  ship,  for  a  day  or  two. 

Ladjr  F.  Well,  my  lord,  what  use  do  you 
propose  to  make  of  this  stratagem  ? 

LordT.  Every  use  in  nature.  This  artifice 
musty  at  least,  take  them  out  of  the  way  for 
some  time;  and  in  the  mean  while  measures 
nay  be  concerted  to  carry  off  the  girl. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv*  Mrs.  Oakly,  madam,  ^  is  at  the  door, 
in  her  chariot,  and  desires  to  have  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  your  ladyship  on  particular 
business. 

Lord  T.  Mrs.  Oakly !  ,what  can  that  jealous- 
pated  woman  want < with  you? 

LadjF.  No  matter  what — I  hate  her  mor- 
tally.— Let  her  in.  [Exit  Servant, 

LordT.  What  wind  blows  her  hither? 

Lad/F.  A  wind  that  must  blow  us  some  good. 

LordT  How? — I  was  amazed  you  chose 
to  see  her. 

Ladjr  F.  How  can  yon  be  so  sk^w  of  ap- 
prehension?— She  comes,  you  may  be  sure, 
cm  some  occasion  relating  to  this  girl:  in  or- 
der to  assist  young  Oakly,  perhaps,  to  sooth 


me,  and  gain  intelligence,  and  so  forward  the 
match ;  but  Til  forbid  the  banns,  I  warrant  you. 
—  Whatever  she  wants,  TU  draw  some  sweet 
mischief  out  of  it — But  away !  away  !^  think 
I  hear  her — slip  down  the  back  stairs — or — 
stay,  now  I  think  on*l,  ao  out  this  way — meet 
her — and  be  sure  to  make  her  a  very  respect- 
ful bow,  as  you  go  out 
Lord  T.  Hush !  here  she  is  * 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

{Lord  Trinket  bows,  ajidexiL 

Mrs.  O.  I  beg  pardon,  for  giving  your  la- 
dyship tliis  trouble. 

Ladjr  F.  I  am  always  glad  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mis.  O.  There  is  a  letter,  madam,  just  come 
from  the  country,  which  has  occasioned  some 
alarm  in  our  family.  It  comes  from  Mr.  Russet — 

LadyF.  Mr,  Russet! 

*  Mrs.  O.  Yes,  from  Mr.  Russet,  madam ;  and 
is  chiefly  concerning  his  daughter.  As  she  has 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  your  ladyship, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you. 

Lady  F.  She  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  madam, 
a  relation  of  mine ;  but,  aAer  what  has  hap- 
pened, I  scarce  know  how  to  acknowledge  her. 

Mrs.  O,  Has  she  been  so  much  to  blame  then  ? 

LadyF.  So  much,  madam! — Only  judge  for 
yourself. — Though  she  had  been  so  indiscreet, 
not  to  say  indecent  in  her  conduct,  as  to  elope 
from  her  father,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  hushed 
up  that  matter,  loi-  the  honour  of  our  family. 
— But  she  has  run  away  from  me  too,  ma- 
dam : — went  off  in  the  most  abrupt  manner, 
not  an  hour  ago. 

Mrs.O.  You  surprise  me.  Indeed,  her  father, 
by  his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the  worst 
consequences. — But  does  your  ladyship  ima- 
gine any  harm  has  happened  ? 

LcuJIyF.  1  can't  tell^I  hope  not — But  in- 
deed she's  a  strange  girl.  You  know,  madam, 
young  women  cant  be  too  cautious  in  their 
conduct  She  is,  I  am  sorry  to  declare  it,  a 
very  dangerous  person  to  take  into  a   family. 

mrs.O.  Indeea!  [Alarmed. 

Lady  F.  If  1  was  to  say  all  1  know — 

Mis.  O.  W^hy  sure  your  ladyship  knows  of 
nothing  that  has  been  carried  on  clandestinely 
between  her  and  Mr.  Oakly?       [In disorder. 

LadyF.  Mr.  Oakly! 

Mrs.O.  Mr.  Oakly  — no,  not  Mr.  Oakly— 
that  is,  not  my  husband — I  don't  mean  him — 
not  him — but  his  nephew — young  Mr.  Oakly. 

LadyF.  Jealous  of  her  husband!  So,  so! 
now  I  know  my  game.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  O.  But  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to 
ask,  was  there  any  thing  very  particular  in  her 
conduct  while  she  was  in  your  ladyship's  house? 

LadyF»  W^hy  really,  considering  she  was 
here  scarce  a  week,  her  behaviour  was  rather 
mysterious ; — letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro, 
between  her  and  1  don't  know   who. — I  sup- 

Eose  you  know  that  Mr.  Oakly's  nephew  has 
een  here,  madam? 

Mrs.  O.  I  was  not  sure  of  it  Has  he  been 
to  wait  on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  oc- 
casion ? 

LadyF,  To  wait  on  me! — ^The  expression 
is  much  too  polite  for  the  nature  of  his  visits 
— My  lord  Trinket,  the  nobleman  whom  you 
met   as  you    cume   in,  had,  you  must  know^ 
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madam,  some  thougbU  of  Vnj  niece,  and,  as 
it  would  have  been  an  adTantageous  match,  I 
was  glad  of  it:  but  I  belieTe,  after  wbat  be 
bas  been  witness  to  tbis  morning,  be  will  drop 
all  tbougbts  of  it 


Mrs.  O.    I  am  sorry  tbat  any  relation  of      Both,  Ha,  ba,  ba,  ha! 


mine  sbouM  so  hkt  forget  bimself — 

LadjrF,  Ifs  no  matter — bis  beba^iour  indeed, 
as  well  as  the  young  lady's,  was  pretty  eitra- 
ordinary — and  yet,  after  all,  I  donH  belicTe  he 
is  the  object  of  her  affections. 

Jfr«.0.  Ha!  [Much  alarmed. 

Lady  F,  She  bas  ceriainHr  an  attachment 
somewhere,  a  strong  one;  but  his  lordship, 
who  was  present  all  the  time,  was  convinced, 
as  well  as  myself,  that  Mr.  Oakly*s  nephew 
was  rather  a  convenient  friend,  a  Icind  of  go- 
between,  than  the  lover. — Bless,  me,  madam, 
you  diange  colour ! — ^you  seem  uneasy !  What's 
the  matter? 

Mrs,0,  Nothing — madam —nothing — a  little 
shocked,  that  my  husband  should  behave  so. 

LadjrF.  Your  husband,  madam! 

Mrs.O,  His  nephew,  I  mean.  —  His  unpar- 
donable rudeness — But  I  am  not  well — I  am 
sorry  I  have  given  your  ladyship  so  much 
trouble — Pll  take  my  leave. 

LadrF.  1  declare,  madam,  you  frighten  me. 
Your  bein^  so  visibly  affected  makes  me  quite 
uneasy.  I  hope  1  have  not  said  any  thing — 
I  really  don't  believe  your  husband  is  in  fault 
Men,  to  be  sure,  allow  themselves  strange  li- 
berties— But  I  think,  na^,  I  am  sure,  it  can- 
not be  so — It  is  impossible!  Don't  let  what  I 
haye  said  have  any  effect  on  you. 

Mr$i  O.  Noy  it  tias  not — I  nave  no  ^ea  of 
such  a  thing.  —  Your  ladyship^  most  obedient 
— [Going,  returns^  But  sure,  madam,  you 
have  not  heard — or  don't  know  any  thine — 

Lady  F,  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Oakly,  f  see 
bow  it  is,  and  it  would  not  b€  kino  to  say 
atl  I  know.  I  dare  not  tell  you  wbat  I  have 
beard.  Only  be  on  your  guard — there  can 
be  no  harm  in  tbat.  Do  you  be  against  giv- 
ing the  girl  any  countenance,  and  see  what 
cfirect  it  has. 

Mr%.0,  I  will — I  am  much  obliged  — But 
does  it  appear  to  your  ladyship  then  that  Mr. 
Oakly— 

Lady  F.  No,  not  at  all— nothinl^  in%  I  dare 
say— I  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  fa- 
mdy — but  I  am  a  woman  myself,  have  been 
married,  and  can't  help  feeling  for  you.— But 
don*t  be  unrasy ;  there's  nothing  in*l,  I  dare  say. 

Mrs,  O,  I  think  so.— Your  ladyship's  humble 
servant. 

LadyF,  Your  servant,  madam. — Pray  don't 
be  alarmed  ;  I  must  insist  on  your  not  making 
yourself  unea^. 

Mrs,  O,  Not  at  all  alarmed — not  in  the  ledst 
uneasy — Your  most  obedient.  K*^*^ 

LadyF,  Ha,  ha,  ba!  There  she  goes,  brim- 
ful of  anger  and  jealousy,  to  vent  it  all  on  her 
husband. — Mercy  on  the  poor  man! 
Re-enter  Lord  Triuxbt. 
Bless  me,  my  lord,  I  thought  you  was  gone! 
Lord  T,  Only  into  the  ne»t  room.  My  cu- 
riosity would  not  let  me  stir   a  step   further.! 


LordT.  Ha,  ba,  ba!  — My  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  you  have  a  deal  of  ingenuity,  a  deal  of 
esprit,  *pon  honour. 

LadrF,  A  liule  sbelP)  thrown  into  the 
enemy  s  works,  that's  all. 


Lady  F,  But  I  must  leave  yo«— 1  have  twenty 
visits  to  pay.  Youll  let  me  know  how  you 
succeed  in  your  secret  expedition. 

LordT,  That  you  may  depend  on. 

LadyF,  Remember  then  that  to-morrow 
morning  I  expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  your 
lordship  will  excuse  me.  [Exeunt 

ScBNB  IL— Mr.  Oaklt's  House, 
Enter  Harriot,  following  Wiluam. 

Har,^  Not  at  home !  Are  you  sure  that  Mrs. 
Oakly  is  not  at  home,  sir? 

Vril,  She  is  just  gone  out,  madanu 

Har,  I  have  something  of  consei^uence — If 
you  will  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  will  wait  till 
she  returns. 

fViU  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did^ 
madam.  She  has  given  positive  orders  not  to 
be  interrupted  with  any  company  to-day. 

Mar,  Sure,  sir,  if  you  was  to  let  her  know 
that  I  had  particular  business  ^- 

VFiU  I  SDOuld  not  dare  to  trouble  ber,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Har,  How  unfortunate 'this  is!  What  can 
I  do? — Pray,  sir.  can  I  see  Mr.  Oakly  then? 

WU,  Yes,  maaam:  PU  acquaint  my  master, 
if  you  please. 

liar,  Pm  do,  sir. 

Wt'L  Will  you  favour  roe  with  your  name, 
madam  ? 

Har,  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know  that 
a  lady  desires  to  speak  with  him. 

Pro.  I  shall,  madam.  [ExiL 

Har,  I  wbh  I  could  have  seen  Mrs.  Oakly. 
Wbat  an  unhappy  situation  am  I  reduced  to 
by  my  father's  obstinate  perseverance  to  force 
me  into  a  marriage  which  my  soul  abhors. 

Enter  Oaklt. 

Oak.  [At  entering]  W^here  is  tbis  lady? 
[Seeing  her] — Bless  me,  miss  Russet,  is  it 
you  ? — Was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  ?  [Asi^ 
de]  Is  it  possible,  madam,  tbat  I  see  you  here  ? 

Jlar,  It  is  too  true,  sir;  and  the  occasion 
on  which  I  am  now  to  trouble  you,  is  so 
much  in  need  of  an  apology,  that — 

Oak,  Pray  make  none,  madam. — If  my  wife 
should  .return  before  I  get  her  out  of  the  bouse 
again !  [Aside, 

Har*  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  are  not  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  attachment  your  nephew  bas 
professed  to  me. 

^Oak,  I  am  not,  madam. — I  hope  Charles 
has  not  been « guilty  of  any  baseness  towards 
you.    If  he  has.   111  never  see  his  face  again. 

Har,  I  have  no  cause  to  accuse  him. — But — 

Oak,  'But  what,  madam?  Pray  be, quick! — 
The  very  person  in  the  world  I  would  not 
have  seen!  [Aside, 

Har,  You  seem  uneasy,  sir! 

Oak.  No, nothing  at  all — ^Pray  go  on,  madam. 

Har,  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a  con- 


i  heard  it  all,    and  was  never  more  diverted  I  currence  of  strange  accidents,  in  a   very  un- 

in  my  life,  'pon  honour.    Ha,  ha,  ha!  fortunate   situation,   and  do  not  know   what 

LadyF,  How  the  silly  creature  look  it.— Ha,  will  become  of  me  without  your  assistance* 

ha,  ba !  ij  A  boMb-«heli. 
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Oak,  rU  do  etery  Uiiog  in  my  power  td 
senre  you.  I  know  of  your  leavinf  your  fa- 
ther, by  a  letter  we  have  bad  from  oim*  Pray 
let  me  know  tbe  rest  of  your  story. 

ffar.  My  slory,  sir,  Is  very  short  When 
I  leA  my  father^  I  came  immediately  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  refuge  with  a  relation;  where, 
instead  of  meeting  with  tbe   protection   1   ex- 

Sected,  I  was  alarmed  with  tbe  most  infamous 
esigns  tipon  my  bonour.  It  is  not  an  hour 
Mgo  since  your  nephew  rescued  me  from  tbe 
attempts  of  a  villam.  I  tremble  to  tbink  tbat 
I  left  him  actually  engaged  in  a  duel. 

OoAr.  He  is  rery  sale.  He  bat  just  sent  home 
tbe  chariot  from  tbe  S\:  Albans  taTem,  where 
be  dines  today.  ~  But  wbat  are  your  commands 
lor  me,  madam? 

jffar.  The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  request 
pf  you  is,  tbat  you  would  suffer  me  to  re- 
main, for  a  few  days,  in  your  bouse. 

Oak.  Madam! 

Har.  And  that,  in  tbe  mean  time,  you  will 
use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me 
to  my  father,  without  bis  forcing  me  into  a 
mamage  with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Oak.  Tbis  is  tbe  most  perplexing  situation! 
-^Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow 
jou  properly? 

Ifar.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  tbat  1  should 
not  bave  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself. 
Tbe  world  is  but  too  apt  to  censure,  even 
-without  ar  cause:  and  if  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  admit  me  into  your  bouse,  I  must  desire 
not  to  consider  Mr.  Oakly  in  any  otber  light 
Iban  as  your  nephew. 

Oak^  What  an  unlucky  circumstance!  — 
Upon  my  soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing 
to  serre  you — but  being  in  my  bouse  creates 
a  difficulty  tbat — 

Ifar,  I  bope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  trutb 
of  what  I  have  told  you  ? 

Oak.  I  religiously  believe  every  tittle  of  it, 
madam;  but  I  have  particular  family  conside- 
rations, that — 

Ifar.  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect  me  to  be 
base  enough  to  form  any  connexions  in  your 
fkvnWy  contrary  to  your  inclinations,  while  I 
am  living  in  your  bouse! 

Oak.  oucb  connexions,  madam,  would  do 
me  and  all  my  family  great  bonour.  I  never 
dreamt  of  any  scruples  on  tbat  account.^ 
Wbat  can  I  da? — Let  me  see — let  me  see — 
suppose —  [Pausing, 

Enter  Mrs.  OaIlt  behind,  in  a  Capuchin, 

Tippet,  etc, 

Mrs,0,  I  am  sure  I  beard  tbe  voice  of  a 
woman,  conversing  witb  my  husband  —  Ha! 
[Seeing  HarriotX  It  is  so  indeed!  Let  me 
contain  myself— ni  listen.  {Aside, 

Har,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  inclined  to  serve 
me — ffood  beavenl  what  afti  I  reserved  to? 
— Why,  why  did  I  leave  my  fatber^s  bouse, 
to  expose  myself  to  greater  aistresses  ? 

[Read/  to  weep. 

Oak,  I  would  do  any  thing  for  your  sake, 
indeed  I  would.  So  pray  be  comforted,  and 
ril  tbink  of  some  proper  place  to  bestow  you  in. 

Mrs.O,  So!  sol  [Aside. 

Har,  Wbat  place  can  be  so  proper  as  your 
own  hpttse? 

Oak»  My  dear  madam,  I — I— 


Mrs,  O,  My  dear  madam !— JVligbty  well ! — 

[Aside, 

Oak,  Huab! — bark! — what  noise? — no— no- 
thing. But  m  be  plain  with  you,. madam; 
we  may  be  interrupted. — The  family  conside- 
ration I  hinted  at  is  nothing  else  than  my  wife. 
She  is  a  little  unhappy  in  her  temper,  madam ; 
-^and  if  you  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house,  I  aon*t  know  wbat  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

Mrs.  O,  Very  fine  !  [Aside, 

Har,  My  behaviour,  sir! — 

Oak,  My  dear  life,  it  woi^ld  be  impossible 
for  you  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
id  give  her  suspicion. 

Har,  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every 
thing  upon  himself— 

Oak,  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam. — 
W^by,  tbb  very  morning,  when  the  letter  came 
from  your  father,  though  I  positively  denied 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and  Charles  owned  it, 
yet  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pacify  her. 

Har,  What  shall  I  do?— Wbat  wiil  become 
of  me? 

Oak.  Why  lookye,  my  dear  madam,  since 
my  wife  is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  take  you  into  the 
bouse.  iNay,  if  I  bad  not  known  she  was  gone 
out,  just  before  you  came,  I  should  be  uneasy 
at  your  being  here,  even  now.  So  we  must 
manage  as  well  as  we  can. — FII  take  a  private 
lodgitig  for  you  a  little  way  off,  unknown  to 
Charles,  or  my  wife,  or  any  body;  and  if  Mrs. 
Oakly  should  discover  it  at  last,  why  the  whole 
matter  will  light  upon  Charles,  you  know. 

Mrs.O,  Upon  Charles! 

/for.  How  unhappy  is  my  situation !  [fVeep- 
ing\  I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

(Jak*  Rained!  Not  at  all*  Such  a  thing  as 
this  has  happened  to  many  a  young  lady  be- 
fore you,  and  all  has  been  well  again— Keep 
up  your  spirits!  1*11  contrive,  if  I  possibly  can, 
to  visit  you  every  day. 


Har,  Madam,  I  don*t  understand-^ 

Mrs,  O.  I  understand  tbe  whole  afTair,  and 
have  understood  it  for  some  time  past.  —  You 
shall  have  a  private  lodging,  miss!  —  It  is  the 
fittest  place  for  you,  I  believe. — How  dare  you 
look  me  in  tbe  face? 

Oak.  For  beaven*s  sake,  my  love^  don't  be 
so  violent — You  are  quite  wrong  in  tbis  af- 
fair--you  don*t  know  who  you  are  a  talking 
to.    This  lady  is  a  person  of  fashion. 

Mrs,  O.  Fine  fashion  indeed !  to  seduce  otber 
women's  husbands! 

Har.  Dear  madam,  bow  can  you  imagine — 
^OaU^  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  tbis  is  tbe  young 
lady  tb'^t  Charles— 

Mrs.  O*  Mighty  well  I  but  tbat  wonU  do,  sir ! 
— Did  not  I  bear  you  lay  tbe  whole  intrigue 
together? '  Did  not  I  hear  your  fine  plot  ol' 
throwing  all  tbe  blame  upon  Charles  ? — 

Oak.  Nay,  be  cool  a  moment*  —  You  must 
know,  my  dear,  that  tbe  letter  which  came 
tbis  morning  related  to  tbis  lady — 

Mrs,  O.  rknow  it 

Oak,  And  since  that,  it  seems,  Charles  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to — 

Mrs,0*  O,  you  deceitful  man  !-^  That  trick 
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is  too  stale  to  pass  again  with  me. — It  is  plain 
now  what  you  meant  hy  your  proposing  to 
take  her  into  the  house  this  mominff. —  But 
the  gentlewoman  could  introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fie !  fie !  my  dear,  she  came  on  pur- 
pose to  inouire  for  you. 

Mrs.O,  For  me! — better  and  better! — Did 
not  she  walcb  her  opportunity,  and  come  to 
you  just  as  I  went  out?  But  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  visit,  madam.  It  is  suHiciently 
paid.     Pray,  donH  let  me  detain  you. 

Oak.  For  shame!  for  shame!  iMrs.  Oakly! 
How  can  you  be  so  absurd?  Is  this  proper 
behaviour  to  a  lady  of  her  character? 

Mrs,  O.  I  have  heard  her  character.  Go,  my 
fine,  runaway  madam!  Now  you  have  eloped 
from  your  family,  and  run  away  from  your 
aunt !  Go ! — You  shan't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet.  You  don*l  know 
what  you  are  doing.    She  shall  stay. 

Mrs.O.  She  shanU  stay  a  minute. 

Oak.  She  shall  stay  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
day,  a'  week,  a  month,  a  year ! — *Sdeath,  ma- 
dam, she  shall  stay  for  ever,  if  I  choose  it. 

Mrs.  O.  How ! 

Har.  For  heaven^s  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I 
am  frightened  to  death. 

Oak,  DonH  be  afraid^  madam! — She  shaU 
stay,  I  insist  «pon  it. 

hits.  [fVithin\  1  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up. 
I  am  sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall 
hinder  mc. 

Har,  O,  my  father!  my  father!       [Faints, 

Oak,  See!  she  faints.  {Catches  her'\  Ring 
the  beU!  Who's  there? 

Mrs.  O,  What!  take  her  intof  your  arms 
too! — I  have  no  patience. 

Enter  Russet. 

Rus,  Where  is  this — ha  !  fainting !  \Rims 
to  her"}  O,  my  dear  Harriot!  my  child!  my 
child! 

Oak,  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her 
spirits.  But  she  revives.  How  do  you  do, 
madam? 

Har,  [To  Russet']  O,  sir ! 

Rus,  O,  my  dear  girl!  how  could  you  run 
away  from  your  father,  that  loves  you  with 
such  fondness?— But  I  was  sure  I  should  find 
you  here — 

Mrs,  O.  There — there ! — sure  he  should  find 
her  here!  Did  I  [not  tell  you  so? — Are  not 
you  a  wicked  man,  to  carry  on  such  base 
underhand  doings,  with  a  gentleman's  daughter? 

Rus.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily 
put  up  with  this  behaviour. — How  durst  you 
encouraee  my  daughter  to  an  elopement,  and 
receive  ner  in  your  house? 

Mrs,  O,  There,  mind  that ! — The  thing  is  as 
plain  as  the  light* 

Oak,  I  tell  you,  you  misunderstand — 

Rus.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  I  shall  expect 
satisfaction  from  your  family  for  so  gross  an 
affront. — Zounds,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  used  iU 
by  any  man  in  England. 

Har.  My  dear  sir,  I  \:am  assure  you — 

Rus,  Hold  your  tongue,  girl !  Yoa*ll  put 
me  in  a  passion. 

Oak,  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

Rus.  A  mistake!  Did  not  I  find  her  in 
your  house? 


Oak.  Upon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  in 
my  house  above — 

Mrs,  O.  Did  not  I  hear  you  say,  you  would 
take  her  a  lodging,  a  private  lodging? 

Oak,  Yes,  but  that— 

Rus,  Has  not  this  affair  been  carried  on  a 
long  time  in  spite  of  my  leeth  ? 

Oak.  Sir,  I  never  troubled  myself — 
'    Mrs.O.  Never  troubled  yourself!     Did  not 
you  insist  on  her  staying  in  the  house,  whether 
I  would'  or  no  ? 

Oak,  No. 

Rus,  Did  not  you  send  to  meet  her,  when 
she  came  to  town? 

Oak,  No. 

Mrs,  O,  Did  not  you  deceive  me  about  the 
letter  this  morning? 

Oak,  No — no — no — ^I  tell  you,  no. 

Mrs,  O,  Yes — yes — yes — I  tell  you,  yes. 

Rus,  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  eyes? 

Mrs.  O,  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  ears? 

Oak.  I  tell  you  you  are  both  deceived. 

Rus.  Zounds,  sir,  I'll  have  satisfaction. 

Mrs,  O.  I'll  stop  these  fine  doings,  I  war^ 
rant  you. 

Oak,  ^death,  you  will  not  let  me  speak-;- 
and  you  are  both  alike,  I  think. — I  wish  you 
were  married  to  one  another  with  all  ray  heart 

Mrs,0,  Mighty  well!  mighty  well! 

Rus.  I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  vrith 
you. 

Oak.  Find  a  time  to  talk!  you  have  talked 
enough  now  for  all  your  lives. 

Mrs,  O,  Very  fine  I  Come  along,  sir !  Leave 
that  lady  with  her  father.  Now  she  is  in  the 
properest  hands.  [Exit* 

Oak,  I  wish  I  could  leave  you  in  his  hands. 
[Goings  returns]  One  word  with  you,  sir! 
— ^The  height  of  your  passion,  and  Mrs.  Oakl^*' 
strange  misapprehension  of  this  whole  affair, 
makes  it  impossible  to  explain  matters  to  you 
at  present.  1  will  do  it  when  you  please, 
and  how  you  please. 

Rus,  Yes,  yes;  I'll  have  satisfaction. — SOf 
madam!  I  have  found  you  at  last. — You  have 
made  a  fine  confusion  here. 

Har,  I  have  indeed  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus,  Innocent! — What  business  h^d  you 
to  be  running  hither  after— 

Hiir,  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the 
whole  affair.  I  have  not  been  in  this  house 
half  an  hour. 

Rus,  Zounds,  girl,  don't  put  me  in  a  pas^ 
sion! — You  know  I  love  you — but  a  lie  puts 
me  in  a  passion.  But  come  along — weMl  leave 
this  house  directly.  [Charles  sings  ofitftoui] 
— Hey-day?  what  now? 

Jl/ter  a  Noise  i^iihdut^  enter  Charles,  drunk. 

Charles,  [Sings]  But  my  wine  neither  nur- 
ses nor  babies  can  bring, 

And  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  mighty  good  thing. 
What's  here  ?  a  woman  ?  Harriot  f  impossible ! 
My  dearest,  sweetest  Harriot!  I  have  been 
looking  all  over  the  town  for  you,  and  at 
last — when  I  was  tired — and^weary— ^and  dis- 
appointed— why  Aen  the  honest  major  and  I 
sat  down  together  to  drink  your  Leftlth  in 
pint  bumpers.  [Runing  to  her, 

Rus,  Stand  off! — How  dare  yon  take  any  libera 
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ty  wilh  my  daughter  before  meP  Zounds^  stt^ 
ril  be  tbe  death  of  you. 

Charles,  fla !  *Squire  Russet  too ! — You  jol- 
ly old  cock,  how  do  you  do? — But,  Harriot! 
my  dear  girl;  [Teikin^hold  of  her\  My  life, 
my  soul,  my — 

Rmis.  ha  her  gd*,  sir— <ome  away,  Harriot! 
— LeaTe  him  this  Instant,  or  Til  tear  ynu  asun- 
der. [Pulling  hen 

liar.  There  needs  no   violence  to  tear  me 

from    a  man   who  could    disguise   himself  in 

sucb  a  gross  manner,  at  a  lime  when  he  knew 

I  was  in  the  utmost  distress. 

\_Disengages  herself,  and  exit  with  gusset 

Charles,  Only  hear  me,  sir — madam! — ray 
dear  Harriot — IVir.  Ilusset—gone! — she*s  gone! 
— and,  *egad,  in  very  ill  humour,  and  in  very 
bad  company! — Fll  go  aAer  her — but  hold! — 
I  shall  only  make  it  worse — as  1  did — now  I 
recollect — once  before.  How  the  devil  came 
ibcy  here? — Who  would  have  thought  of 
finoing  her  in  my  own  house  f- — My  head  turns 
round  with  conjectures. — I  believe  I  am  drunk 
— very  drunk — so,  *egad.  Til  e'en  go  and  sleep 
ravseif  sober,  and  then  inquire  the  meaning 
ox  all  this.    For. 

I  love  Sue,  and  Sue  Xo'h^^   me,  etc 

\JExit,  singing, 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Oakly*8  House. 

Enter  Charles  and  Major  Oaklt. 

Maj,  O,  Poor  Charles !  What  a  scene  of 
confusion!  I  would  give  the  world  to  have 
l>een  there. 

Charles,  And  1  would  give  the  world  to 
liave  been  any  where  t\st, — May  wine  be  my 
poison,  if  ever  I  am  drunk  again ! 

Maj,  O,  Ay,  ay,  so  every  man  says  the  next 
morning. 

Charles,  Where,  wh^e  can  she  be?  Her 
lather  would  hardly  carry  her  back  to  lady 
Free]ove*s,  and  he  has  no  house  in  town 
himself^  nor  sir  Harry — I  don*t  know  what  to 
think — rU  go  in  search  of  her,  though  I  don't 
know  where  to  direct  myself. 

Enter  W^iLtiAM. 

if^il,  A  gentleman,  sir,  that  calls  himself 
captain  O'Cutter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Charles,  Don't  trouble  me — 111  see  no  bo- 
dy— I'm  not  at  home — 

fJ^il,  Tbe  gentleman  says  he  has  very  par- 
ticular business,  and  he  must  see  you. 

Cliarles.  What's  his  name?  Who  did  you 
say  ? 

hVil,  Captain  O'Cutler,  sir. 

Charley,  Captain  O'Cutler!  I  ^ever  heard 
of  him  before.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
him,  major? 

Maj,0,  Not  I — But  you  hear  he  has  par- 
ticular business.     Til  leave  the  room. 

Charles,  He  can  h^ve  no  business  tb^t  need 
be  a  secret  to  you. — Pesire  the  captain  to 
walk  up.  [Exit  frilliarn. 

Enter  Captain  O'Cutter. 

(fCut,  Jontlemeu,  your  sarvant.  Is  either 
of  your  names  Charles  Oakly,  esq.? 

(Charles,  Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name, 
if  you  have  any  business  with  it. 


O'CuL  Avast,  avast,  my  dear! — I  liave  a 
little  business  with  your  name ;  but  as  I  was 
to  let  nobody  know  it,  I  can't  mention  it  till 
you  clear  the  decks,  fait. 

[Pointing  to  the  Major. 

Charles,  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most 
intimate  friend,  and  any  thing  that  concerns 
me  may  be  mentioned  before  him. 

0*CuL  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  my  dear,  we 
may  do  all  above  board.  It's  only  about  your 
deciding  a  deferance  with  my  lord  Trinket. 
He  wants  to  show  you  a  littie  warm  work ; 
and,  as  I  was  steering  this  way,  he  desired  me 
to  fetch  you  this  letter.  \  Gives  a  Letter. 

Maj,  O,  How,  sir,  a  challenge  1 

O'Cut,  Yes,  fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be 
his  lordship's  second ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of 
a  hot  birth,  and  will  come  along  with  that 
jontleroan,  we'll  all  go  to  it  together,  and 
make  a  little  line  of  battle  a-head  of  our  own, 
my  dear. 

Cliarles,  [Reads^  Ha!  what's  this?  This 
may  be  useful.  [jiside, 

Maj,  O,  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.^ — 
A  rare  fellow  this!  [Aside]  Yes,  yes,  I'll  meet 
all  the  good  company,  nl  be  there  in  my 
waistcoat  and  pumps,  and  take  a  mornings 
breathing  with  you.  Are  yoi|  very  fond  of 
fighting,  sir? 

0*Cut,  Indeed,  and  I  am;  I  love  it  better 
than  grog. 

Maj,  O'  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  inter- 
ested in  this  diiterence?  Do  you  know  what 
it  Is  about? 

G'Cut,  O,  the  devil  bum  me,  not  I.  What 
signifies  whdt  it's  about,  you  know?  so  we 
do  but  tilt  a  little. 

Maj,  O,  What,  fight,  and  not  know  for  what  ? 

OQut,  When  the  signal's  out  for  engaging, 
what  signifies  talking? 

Maj,  O, '  I  fancy,  sir,  a  duel's  a  common 
breakfast  with  you.  I'll  warrant  now,  you 
have  been  engaged  in  many  such  affairs. 

G'CutA  Upon  my  shoul,  and  i  have :  sea  or 
land,  it's  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'Cutter. — 
W^ben  I  was  last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one 
jontleman  for  cheating  me  out  of  a  tousand 
pounds ;  I  fought  two  of  the  Mermaid's  crew 
about  Sally  Macguire ;  tree  about  politics;  and 
one  about  the  playhouse  in  Smock  Alley.  But 
upon  my  fait,  since  I  am  in  England,  I  have 
done  noting  at  all,  at  all. 

Cliarles,  This  is  lucky — ^but  my  transport 
will  discover  me.  [Aside\  — W^ill  you  be  so 
kind,  sir,  [To  O^Cutter]  as  to  make  ray  com- 

fliments  to  his  lordship,  and  assure  him,  that 
shall  do  myself  the  nonour  of  waiting  on 
him. 

0*CuL  Indeed,  and  I  will. — Arrab,  my  dear, 
won't  you  come  loo?  [To  Major  Oakly, 

Maj.  O,  Depend  upon  it,  captain. — A  very 
extraordinary  fellow!  [Aside, 

Charles,  Now  to  get  my  intelligence.  [Aside'] 
— I  think,  tbe  time,  sir,  his  lordship  2^>points 
in  his  letter,  is — a— 

O^Cut,  You  say  right — Six  o'clock. 

Charles,  And  the  place — 9 — a— is — I  think, 
behind  Montague  House? 

G^CuL  No,  my  dear! — Avast,  by  the  ring 
in  Hydepark,  'fait— I  settled  it  there  mysell', 
for  fai  e  of  interruption. 

Charles,    True,  as   you    say,    the   ring   in 
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llYde-park--I  had  forgot-^Veiy  well,   PU  not 
fail  you,  sir. 

(JrCut.  Devil  bum  me,  nor  I.  Upon  my 
iboul,  Jillle  Terence  0*Culler  will  see  fair  play, 
or  he*ll  know  the  reason — And  so,  my  dear, 
your  sarvant, — You'll  not  forget  to  come,  my 
dear?  [Exit, 

JIfay.O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  fellow!— He 
loves  fighting  like  a  game  cock. 

Charles.  O  uncle !  the  luckiest  thing  in  the 
world ! 

Maj,  O,  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being 
run  through  the  body?  I  desire  no  such  good 
fortune. 

Charles,  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy!  I 
have  found  her,  my  dear  girl,  my  Harriot! — 
She  is  at  an  inn  in  Holborn,  major! 

Maj'.O,  Ay!  how  do  you  know? 

Charles,  Why,  this  dear,  delightful,  charm- 
ing, blundering  captain  has  delivered  me  a 
wrong  teller. 

Maj.  O,  A  wrong  Idler ! 

Charles,  Yes,  a  lelter  from  lord  Trinket  to 
lady  Freelove. 

Maj,0,  The  devil!  What  are  the  contents? 

Charles,  The  news  I  told  you  just  now, 
that  she's  at  an  inn  in  Holborn:  and,  besides, 
an  excuse  from  my  lord,  for  not  wailing  on 
her  ladyship  this  morning  according  to  his 
promise,  as  he  shall  be  entirely  taken  up  with 
his  design  upon  Harriot 

Maj,0,  So!  so!-— A  plot  between  the  lord 
and  the  lady. 

Charles,  There!  read,  read,  man! 

[Giving  the  Letter, 

Maj,  O,  [Reading^  Um — um— um — Very 
fine !    And  what  do  vou  propose  doing  ? 

Charles*  To  go  thither  immediately. 

Maj,  O,  Then  you  shall  take  me  with  you. 
Who  knows  what  his  lordship's  designs  may 
be?  I  begin  to  suspect  foul  play. 

Charles.  No,  no;  pray  mmd  your  own 
business.  If  I  find  there  is  any  need  of  your 
assistance,  Til  send  for  you. 

Maj,  O,  You'll  manage  this  affair  like  a  boy, 
now  —  Go  on  rashly  with  noise  and  bustle, 
and  fur}%  and  get  yourself  into  another  scrape. 

Charles,  No — no — Let  me  alone;  I'll  go 
incog. — Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance — 
Proceed  prudently,  and  take  care  of  myself, 
I  warrant  you.  I  did  not  imagine  that  I 
should  ever  rejoice  at  receiving  a  challenge, 
but  this  is  the  most  fortunate  accident  that 
could  possibly  have  happened.  BVe,  b'ye,  uncle ! 

\Exitt  hastily, 

Maj,  O,  I  don't  half  approve  of  this — and 
yet  I  can  hardly  suspect  nis  lordship  of  any 
^ery  deep  designs  neither. — Charles  may  eas- 
ily outwit  him. — Ilarkye,  Willliam! 

[At  seeing  fVilUani  at  some  distance, 
Hc'Cnter  William, 

fVil  Sir! 

Maj,  O,  WTiere's  my  brother  ? 

fVil,  In  his  study,  sir. 

Maj, On  Is  he  alone? 

fVil,  Yes,  sir. 

Maj,0,  And  how  is  he^  William? 

F^il,  Pretly  well,  \  believe,  sir. 

Maj,  O,  Ay,  ay,  but  is  he  in  food  humour,  or — 

f^iT.  I  never  meddle  in  family  affairs,  not 
I,  sir.  r^^.riV!. 

Maj  O.  WeU  said,  William !— No  bad  hint 


for  roe,  perhaps! — W^hat  a  strange  world  we 
live  in !  No  two  people  in  it  love  one  another 
better  than  my  hrother  and  sister,  and  yet 
the  bitterest  enemies  could  not  torment  each 
other  more  heartily. — However,  yesterday,  to 
cive  him  his  due,  he  behaved  like  a  mao. 
keep  it  up,  brother!  keep  it  up!  or  it's  all 
over  with  you.  Since  mischief  is  on  foot, 
I'll  even  set  forwards  on  all  sides.  I'll  in 
to  him  directly,  read  him  one  of  my  mor- 
ning lectures,  apd  persuade  him,  if  I  pos^ 
sibly  can,  to  go  out  with  me  immediately;  or 
work  him  to  some  open  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady  wife.  Zounds, 
hrother!  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave,  and  turn 
the  hoqse  out  of  the  window.  If  I  was  a 
husband ! — ^'Sdeath,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  nobody 
knows  how  to  manage  a  wile  but  a  bachelor. 

[Exit 

ScENB  Ih^The  Bull  and  Gate  Inn, 
Enter  Harriot. 

liar.  What  will  become  of  mc?  Among 
all  my  distresses,  I  must  confess  that  Charles's 
behaviour  yesterday  is  not  the  least.  So  wild! 
so  given  up  to  excesses!  And  yet — I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it  even  to  myself— I  love  him: 
and  dealb  itself  shall  not  prevail  on  me  to 
give  my  hand  to  sir  Harry — But  here  he  co- 
mes! \Vhat  shall  I  do  with  bim? 
Enter  Sir  Harry  Bbaglb. 

Sir  H,  Your  servant,  miss  !  —  W^hat !  Not 
speak! — Bashful,  mayhap — ^Why  then  I  will 
^r-Lookye,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words — 
What  signifies  haggling?  It  looks  just  like  a 
dealer. — VVhat  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  hus- 
band?— I  am  a  tight  young  fellow  —  sound 
wind  and  limb — free  from  all  natural  blemishes 
— Rum')  all  over,  damme. 

Har,  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.  Speak 
English,  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer. 

}sirH.  English  T  Why  so  I  do— and  good 
plain  English  too.  —  \Vhat  d'ye  think  of 
me  for  a  husband  ? —  That's  English — c'nt  it? 
— I  know  none  of  your  French  lingo,  none 
of  your  parlyvoos,  not  I. — What  dye  think 
of  me  for  a  husband?  The  squire  says  you 
shall  marry  me. 

Har,  W^hat  shall  I  say  to  him?  I  had  best 
be  civil.  [Aside'X  —  \  thint,  sir,  yon  deserve 
a  much  belter  wife,  and  beg — 

Sir  H.  Better !  No,  no, — though  you'i^  so 
knowing,  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  so. — You're 
a  fine  thing — Your  points  are  all  good'). 

Har,  Sir  Harry!  Sincerity  is  above  all  ce- 
remony. Excuse  me,  if  I  declare  I  never  will 
be  your  wife. 

SirH,  Hey!  bow!  what*  be  off!— Why, 
itN  a  match,  miss! — It's  done  and  done  on 
both  sides'). 

Har,  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  withdraw  your 
claim  to  me. — I  never  can  be  prevailed  on — 
indeed  I  can't — 

SirH,  What,  make  a  match  and  then  draw 
stakes!  That's  doing  of  nothing — Play  or  pay 
all  the  world  over* 

Har,  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  you, 
at  all  events. 

i)  Oood. 

ft)  Expretaions  in  •peakiag  of  •   bone. 

S)  la  making  a  bargain,  or  beUi«g  •  wafor,  on  the  tarf> 
it  i*  cnalomarj  to  abalc  bands  and  aay  Won*. 
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Sir  H.^  But  yottr  falher*s  determined  you 
sball,  miss — So  the  odds  are  on  my  side. — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  of  my  horse,  but  I  have 
the  rider  hollow^) 

Hot,  Your  borsef  sir — d'ye  take  me  for — 
bat  I  forgiTC  you. — I  beseech  you,  come  into 
my  proposaL  It  will  be  better  for  us  both  in 
the  end. 

SirH,  I  can't  be  off «). 

Har,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

SirH,  I  tell  you,  it's  impossible. 

Har,  Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 

Sir  If,  I  canH,  damme. 

/far,  I  beseech  you.  [Sir  ffarrjr  tiphistUs} 
How!  laughed  at?  * 

Sir  I£.  Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally, 
AUy  Croker?  [Singing, 

riar.  Marry  you!  I  had  rather  be  married 
to  a  sbve,  a  wretch — You!       [PVaUcs  about, 

SirH,  A  fine  going  thing— She  has  a  deal 
of  foot')  —  treads  well  upon  her  pasterns — 
goes  above  her  ground — 

Har,  Peace,  wretch ! —  Do  you  talk  to  me 
as  if  1  were  your  horse? 

SirH,  Horse!  Why  not  speak  of  my  horse? 
If  your  fine  ladies  had  half  as  many  good 
fjnalities,  they  would  be  much  better  bargains. 

Ii€ir.  And  if  their  wretches  of  husbands 
liked  them  half  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses, 
ihey  would  lead  better  lires. 

SirH,  Mayhap  so. — But  what  signifies talk- 
ingtoyou? — The  squire  shali  know  your  tricks 
—  fk^Vi  doctor  you, — I'll  go   and  talk  to  him. 

Hiu,  Go  any  where,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 

Sic  H.  He'll  br^ak  you  in — if  you  won't  go 
in  a  snaAle,  30U  must  be  put  in  a  curb — 
He'll  break  you,  damme.  [KxiL 

Har,  A  wretch! — But  I  was  to  blame  to 
aufifer  his  brutal  behaviotir  to  ruiHe  my  temper 
— I  could  expect  nothing  else  from  hiim,  and 
he  is  below  my  anger. 

'^nter  Russet. 

Rut,  Are  not  you  9  sad  girl!  a  perverse, 
stubborn,  obstinate — 

Har,  My  dear  sir — 

Ru8,  Lookye,  Harriot,  don't  speak,  —  you'll 
put  me  in  a  passion — Will  you  have  himf— 
Answer  me  that — W^hy  dont  the  girl  spels? 
— Will  you  have  him? 

Har,  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  else — 

Rus.  Why  ihere!— there!— Lookye  there! 
~  Zounds,  you  shall  have  him — Hussy,  yon  shall 
have  him — you  shall  marry  him  to>night — Did 
not  you  promise  to  receive  him  civilly  ? — How 
came*  yon  to  affront  him 

Har,  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  very  civilly; 
but  his  behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insup- 
portable— 

Rjus,  Insolent!-r-Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains 
out — Insolent  to 


— You  know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on 

rou  to  madness. — i  would  not  force  you,  if 
did  not  love  you — Don't  I  want  you  to  be 
happy  ?-^But  I  know  what  you  would  have. 
You  wantyoung  Oakly,  a  rakehelly,  drunken — 

Har.  Helease  me  from  sir  Harry,  and  if  I 
ever  marry  against  your  consent^  renounce 
me  for  ever. 

Rjus,  I  will  renounce  you,  unless  you^II  have 
sir  Harry- 

Har,  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  me 
miserable, — Absolve  me  from  this  hard  com> 
mand,  and  in  every  thing  ebe  it  will  be  hap- 
piness to  obey  you. 

Rus,  You'll  break  my  heart,  Harriot,  you'll 
break  my  heart — Make  you  miserable! — Don't 
I  want  to  make  you  happy?  is  not  he  the 
richest  man  in  the  county  r— That  will  make 
you  happy. — Don't  all  the  pale-faced  girls  in 
the  country  long  to  get  him? — And  yet  you 
are  so  perverse,  and  wayward,  and  stubborn 
— Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 

Har,  For  healto's  sake,  sir — 

Rus,  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot  !^I1I  hear 
none  of  your  nonsense. — You  shall  have  him, 
I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  him — He  shall  marry 


my  dear  Harriot! — A  rogue', 
ndrel !    Til— but  it's  a   lie— 


a  villain!    a   scoun 
I  know  it's  a  lie — He  durst  not  behave  insolent — 
Will  you  have  him?    Answer  me  that.  WUl 
yon  have  him? — Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 
Har,  H  you  have  any  Xoy^  for  me,  sir — 
Ru9,  Love  for  you ! — ^You  know  I  love  you 

»}  To  liare  a  penoa  hollow,  )«  to  l»c  tare  of  him. 

O  To  ho  off  is  tho  Mme  at  to  boclfe. 

S)  A  f  oo4  stro0|  Toot— Walk*  well  oa  h«r  hong ha^^iftt 
her  foet  gracofully  from  the  ground. 


a  right 
shall  have  him. 
Har,  Sir! — 
*  Rum,  I  won't  hear  a  word.    You  shall  have 
him.  [Exit, 

Har,  Sir! — Hear  me! — but  one  word! — He 
will  not  hear  me,  and  is  gone  to  prepare  for 
this  odious  marriage.  I  wul  die  before  I  con- 
sent to  it. 

Enter  CuAKLtS,  in  a  Frock,  etv. 

Ha!  What  do  I  see?.  [Screaming. 

Charles,  Peace,  hiy  love! — My  dear  life, 
make  no  noise!  I  have  been  hovering  about 
the  house  this  hour — I  just  now  saw  your  father 
and  sir  Harry  go  out,  and  have  seiied  this  pre- 
cious opportunity  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet. 

Har,  You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great 
deal  of  needless  trouble.  I  did  not  eipect  or 
hope  for  the  favour  of  such  a  visit 

Clutrles.  O,  itiy  Harriot,  upbraid  me,  re* 
proach  me,  do  any  thing  but  look  and  talk 
with  that  air  of  coldness  and  indifference.  Let 
me,  while  their  absence  allows  it,  convey  you 
from  the  brutal  violence  of  a  constraiuecfmar- 
riaffe, 

Inar,  No,  I  will  wait  the  event,  be  it  what 
it  may; — Oh,  Charles,  I  am  too  much  inclined 
— tney  shan't  force  me  to  marry  sir  Harry — 
but  your  behaviour  —  Not  haU  an  hour  ago, 
my  father  reproached  me  with  the  looseness 
of  your  character.  «  [JVeeping. 

Charles,  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  ashamed 
of  it ; — you  have  reclaimedme,  Harriot,  on  my 
soul  you  have.  If  all  women  were  as  atten- 
tive as  yourself  to  the  morals  of  their  lovers, 
a  libertine  would  be  an  uncommon  character. 
But  let  me  persuade  you  to  leave  this  place 
while  you  may.  Major  Oakly  will  receive  us 
at  his  house  with  pleasure.  1  am  shocked  at 
the  thougths  of  what  your  stay  here  may  re- 
serve you  to. 

Htir.  No,  I  am  ^determined  to  remain.    To 
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Ica^e  my  ibther  again,  to  go   ofT  openly  with 
a    man,   of  whose  libertine   character   he  has 
himself  so  lately  been  a  witness,  would  justify 
his  anger,  and  impeach  my  reputation. 
Enter  Chambermaid, 

Chamb,  O  law,  ma^am ! —  Such  a  terrible 
accident! — As  sure  as  1  am  here,  there^s  a 
press^ang  has  seized  the  two  gemmin,  and  is 
carrying  them  away,  thof .  so  be  one  an*em 
says  as  how  he^s  a  knight  and  baronight,  and 
that  t^other^s  a  squire  and  a  housekeeper. 

Har,  Seised  by  a  pressffang!  impossible! 

Charles.  Oh,  now  the  design  comes  out — 
But  ril  balk  his  lordship. 

Chamb,  Lack-a-daisy,  ma^am,  what  can  we 
do  ?  There  is  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and 
Bootcatcher,  all  gone  a^er^em. — There  is  such 
nn  uproar  as  never  was!  [Exit, 

Har,  If  1  thougl^t  this  was  your  contrivance, 
sir,  I  would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

Charles,  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty 
of  it — ^This  is  lord  Trinket*s  doing,  Fam  sure, 
1  knew  he  had  some  scheqip  in  agitation,  by 
u  letter  I  intercepted  this  morning.  [Harriot 
svreams\  Ha!  here  he  comes.  Nay,  tben,  it's 
ulain  enough.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  love! 
I'll  proteci  you.  But  now  I  must  desire  you 
to  follow  fny  directions. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket, 

Lord  T.,  Now,  madam. — Pox  on't,  he  here 
again! — Nay  then,  [Draws'y  come,  sir!  YouVc 
unarm'd,  I  see.  Give  up  the  lady:  give  her 
up,  I  say,  or  I  am  through  you  m  a  twink- 
ling.      [Going  to  make  a  Pass  at  Charles, 

Charles*  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord!  I 
have  arras..  [Produces  a  Pistof\  Ifyou  come 
a  foot  nearer,  you  have  a  brace  off  balls 
through  your  lordship's  head. 

LordT.  How?  what's  this?  pistols! 

Charles.  At  your  lordship's  service. — Sword 
and  pistol,  my  lord. — Those,  you  know,  are 
our  weapons. — If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow 
to  it  in  my  pocket  —  Don't  be  frightened,  ma- 
dam.   His  lordship  has  removed  your  friends 


nate!    Plague   on't,  captain,  how  could  you 
make  such  a  stranee  blunder? 

(fCut,  I  never  thought  of  a  blunder.  I  was 
to  deliver  two  letters ;  and  if  I  gave  them  one 
a  piece,  I  thought  it  would  do. 

lAidj  F.  And  -so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious 
captain  gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to 
young  Oakly,  and  here  has  brought  me  a 
challenge. 

LoraT,  Ridiculous!  Never  was  any  thing 
so  mal  apropos.-^Did  you  read  the  dirtction, 
captain? 

0*Cut,  Who,  me? — ^Devil  burn  me,  not  L 
I  never  rade  at  alL 

Lord  T,  'SdcAh!  how  provoking!  When  I 
had  secured  the  servants,  and  got  all  the 
people  out  of  the  way — when  every  thing  was 
en  train. 

LadjrF,  Nay,  never  despair,  mv  lord!  Pye 
hit  upon  a  method  to  set  every  thing  to  rights 
again. 

LordT,  How?  how?  my  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  how? 

Ladf  F,  Suppose  then  your  loiylsbip  was 
to  go  and  deliver  these  country  gentlemen 
from  their  confinement;  make  them  believe  it 
was  a  plot  of  young  Oakly's  to  carry  off  my 
niece ;  and  so  make  a  merit  of  your  own  ser- 
vices with  the  father.     ' 

Lord  T,  Admirable !  Fll  about  it  immediately. 

0*CuL  Has  your  lordship  any  occasion  for 
my  sarvice  in  this  expedition? 

Lord  T,  O,  no  —  Only  release  me  these 
people,  and  then  keep  out  oi  the  way,  dear 
captain. 

O'CuU  W^ith  all  my  heart, 'fait.  But  you 
are  all  wrong: — this  will  not  signify  a  brass 
fardin^.  If  you  would  let  me  alone,  I  would 
give  him  a  salt  eeH),  \  warrant  you, — Bui 
upon  my  credit,  there's  noting  to  be  done 
without  a  little  tilting.  [^xiL 

Lord  T,  But  where  shall  I  carry  them,  when 
I  have  delivered  them? 

LadjF,  To  Mr.  O^y's,  by  all  means;  you 


and  relations,  but  he  will  take  great   care  of  may  be  sure  my  niece  is  there. 


you.     Shall  1  leave  you  with  him  ? 

Har,  Cruel  Charles!   you  know  1  must  go 
wflh  you  now. 

Chcwles.  A  little  way  from  the  door,  if  your 
lordship  pleases.  [JVaves  his  lland, 

LordT,  Sir!---'Sdeath!— Madam!— 

Charles,   A  little  more  round,  my   lord. 

[IVaves. 

LordT,  But,  sir!— Mr.  Oakly! 

Charles,  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  with  your 
lordship  now. — A  little  more  that  way,  if  you 

f lease.  [yFaves\ — You  know  where  I  live. — 
f  you  have  any  commands  for  miss  Russet, 
you  will  hear  of  her  too  at  my  house. — Nay, 
keep  back,  my  lord.  [Presents^  Your  lordship's 
most  obedient,  humble  servant. 


Lord  T  [Looks  at  them,  and  pauses  for 
a  shnrt  2ime^ — I  cut  a  mighty  ridiculous 
figure  here,  *pott  honour.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— Lady  Freelove's  House. 

Enter  Lord  Trjnket,  Lady  Freelove,  with 
a  Letter,  and  Captain  0*Cutter. 

Lord  T.   W^as  ever  any  thing  so  unfortu- 


[Exit,   Hffitli  Harriot,  'artful  little  jiussy  has   been   too   much  for  us 


LordT,  To  Mr.  Oakly's!— Why,  does  your 
ladyship  consider!  'Tis  going  directly  in  the 
fi#e  of  the  enemy — throwing  the  dementi  full 
ii^  their  t^eth. 

Ladj  F,  So  much  the  belter.  Face  yout 
enemies — nay,  you  shall  outface  them  too.  I'll 
certainly  meet  you  there.  It's  hard  indeed  if 
two  persons  of  condition  can't  bear  themsel- 
ves out  against  such  trumpery  folks  as  thr 
family  of  Uie  Oakly's. 

Lord  T,  Odious  low  people !  But  I  lose 
time— I  must  aAer  the  captain — and  sp,  till 
we  meet  at  Mr.  Oaklys,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's 
hands — you  won't  fail  me? 

Lady  F.  You  may  depend  on  me.  VExit 
Lord  Trinhet\   So^   here  is   fine    work;    this 


all.     Well,  what's  to  be  done?    Why,  when 
a  woman  of  fashion  gels  into   a  scrape,  no- 


out  if  I  find  that  matters   have  taken    another 
turn,  his   lordship   most  excuse  me.     In   that 

])  a  saU  eel  it  ■  sailor'*  term  for  •  healing.  The  plirMc 
If  fcneijilly  **1*1I  gire  bim  a  tnlt  fil  far  liia  •upper," 
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case^  ni  fairlr  drop  him,  seem  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  his  intentions,  and  ^re  my 
▼isit  an  air  of  conaratulation  to  my  nieq^  and 
any  other  husband,  'vrhich  fortune,  her  wise 
father,  or  her  ridiculous  self  has  provided  for 
her.  [Ea:iL 

Scene  II. — Mrs*  OiutLt'^  Dressing-room. 

Enter  Mrs.  Oaklt. 
Mrs,  O.  This  is  worse  and  worse ! — He  never 
held  roe  so  much  in  contempt  before — ^To  go 
out  without  speaking  to  roe,  or  taking  the 
least  notice. — I  am  obliged  to  the  major  for 
thiJ. — How  could  he  take  him  out?  and  how 
could  Mr.  Oakly  go  with  him? — 

£nter  Toilet. 

Well,  Toilet 

Toil,  My  master  is  not  come  back  yet, 
raa  am. 

Mrs,  O,  Where  is  he  gone? 

Toil,  I  donU  know,  I  can  assure  your  ladyship. 

Mrs.  O,  Wky  don't  you  know  ?-*You  know 
nothing. — But  1  warrant  you  know  well  enough, 
if  you  would  tell. — You  shall  never  persuade 
me  but  you  knew  of  Mr.  OakIy*s  going  out 
to-day. 

Toil,  I  wish  I  may  die,  ma*am,  upon  my 
honour,  and  I  protest  to  your  ladyship  I  knew 
nothing  in  the  world  of  the  matter,  no  more 
than  the  child  unborn.  There  is  Mr.  Paris, 
my  master's  gentleman,  knows — 

Mrs.O,  what  does  he  know? 

Toil,  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  is  Paris  ?  What  is  he  doing  ? 

Toil,  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  ma'am. 

Mrs.O*  Bid  him  come  here. 

Toil.  Yes,  ma'am.  [^ExiL 

Mrs.O.  He  is  certainly  gone  a(\er  this  young 
HtrL — His  confidence  and  the  major's  insolence 
provoke  me  beyond  expression. 

Re-enter  Toilet,  with  Paris. 

Where's  your  master? 

Par.  11  est  sorti.    He  is  gone  out. 

Mrs,  O.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Par.  Ah,  madame,  je  n  en  scais  rien.  I  know 
nothing  of  it 

Mrs.  O.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  Why 
did  not  you  tell  me  he  was  going  out? 

Par.  1  dress  him — Je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas 
do  plus — He  go  where  he  will^I  have  no 
business  with  it* 

MrSi  O.  Yes,  you  should  have  told  me — 
that  was  your  business — and  if  vou  donH  mind 
jour  business  better,  you  shan  t  stay  here,  I 
can  tell  you,  sir. 

Par.  Voila   quelque  chose  d^extraordinaire ! 

Mrs.  O,  Don  t  stand  jabberine;  and  shrug- 
ging your  shoulders,  but  go  [and  inquire — go 
-^anU  bring  me  word  where  he  is  gone. 

Par.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  do. 

Mrs,  O,  Bid  John  come  to  me. 

p€ir,  De  tout  mon  coeur. — Jean !  ici !  Jean ! — 
speak,  niy  lady.  [Exit. 

Mrs,  O,  impudent  fellow !  His  insolent  gra- 
vity and  indifference  is  insupportable — ^Toilet! 

ToU.  Ma'am! 

Mrs,  O.  W^hcre's  John?  Why  don't  he 
come?  Why  do'  you  stand  with  your  hands 
before  you?    Why  don't  you  fetch  him? 


Tail,  Yes,  ma'am,  Fll  go  this  minute.— O 
here,  John!  my  lady  wants  you. 

Enter  John, 

Mrs,  O.  Where's  your  niaster  ? 

John.  Gone  out,  madam. 

Mrs.O,   Why  did  not  you  go  with  him? 

John.  Because  he  went  out  in  the  major's 
chariot,  madam. 

Mrsi  O.  Where  did  they  go  to? 

John.  To  the  major's,  I  suppose,  madam. 

Mrs.O,  Suppose!     Don't  you  know? 

John*  I  believe  so,  but  can't  tell  for  cer- 
tain, indeed,  madam. 

Mrs,  Oi  Believe  and  suppose! — and^  don't 
know,  and  can't  tell!— You  are  all  fools.— Go 
about  your  business.  \John  going'']  Come  here. 
[Beturns'}  Go  to  the  major's— no— it  does  not 
signify— go  arong—[7b/i/i  ^oi/7^]  Yes,  barky e, 
[Returns]  go  to  the  major's,  and  see  if  your 
master  is  there. 

•fohn.  Give  your  compliments,  madam? 

Mrs.  O.   My  compliments,  blockhead!     Get 


any  further  notice  r 

John,  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  O,  Well,  why  don't  you  go  then? 
And  make  haste  back.— And,  d'ye  hear,  John  ? 

[John  going,  returns. 

Jofui.  Madam! 

Mrs.  O,  Nothing  at  all— go  along— |~7bA/} 
J'o^ftf]  How  uneasy  Mr.  Oakly  makes  me!— 
Harkye,  John !  [John  returns. 

John,  Madam! 

Mrs.  O,  Send  the  pdrter  here. 

John,  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Toil,  So,  she's  in  a  rare  humour!  l  shall 
have  a  fine  time  on't  [Aside]  W^ill  your  la- 
dyship choose  to  dress? 

Mrs.  O,  Pr'ythee,  creature,  don't  tease  me 
with  your  fiddle-faddle  stuff — I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  think  of. — Where  is  the  porter  ? 
why  has  not  that  bOoby  sent  him?  What  is 
the  meaning — 

Re-enter  John. 

John,  Madam,  my  master  is  this  moment 
returned,  with  major  Oakly,  and  ray  young 
master,  and  the  lady  that  was  here  yesterday. 

Mrs.  O,  Very  well.  [Exit  John]  Returned 
— yes,  truly,  he  is  returned — and  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  This  is  setting  me  at 
open  defiance.  But  I'll  go  down,  and  show 
them  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  endure  such 
usage.  [Going]  Or,  stay— I'll  not  go  amongst 
his  company— Til  go  out — Toilet! 

Toil.  Ma^am ! 

Mrs.O.  Order  the  coach;  Fll  go  out  [Toilet 
going]  Toilet,  stay— Pll  e'en  go  down  to  them 
—No-Toilet! 

Toil.  Ma'am! 

Mrs.  O.  Order  •nte  a  boiled  chicken — 111  not 
go  down  to  dinner — I'll  dine  in  my  own 
room,  and  sup  there— I'll  not  see  his  face 
these  three  days.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Oaklt,  Major  Oakly,  Chakles,  and 

Harriot. 

Charles,  My  dear  Harriot,  do  not  make 
yourself  so  uneasy. 
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Hcur.  Alas!  I  have  too  much  cause  for  my 
uneasiness.  Who  knows  what  that  Tile  lord 
has  Qone  with  my  father? 

OcJt,  Be  comforted,  madam;  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  Mr*  Russet,  and  all  will  be  well,  I 
dare  say. 

/Tor.  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir;  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  lor  having  disturbed  the 
peace  of  surh  a  worthy  family. 

MaJ  O,  Don*t  mind  that,  madam ;  they*Il  be 
very  good  friends  again.  This  is  nothing 
among  majn>ied  people — *Sdeath,  here  she  is! 
— No — its  only  Mrs*  Toilet. 

He-enter  Toilet. 

Oak.  Well,  Toilet,  what  now?  IToilei 
ivfuspers]  Not  well?— Can't  come  down  to 
dinner? — Wants  to  see  me  above? — Harkye, 
brother,  what  shall  t  do? 

MaJ,  O.  If  you  go,  you  are  undone. 

Har,  Go,  sir,  go  to  Mrs.  Oakly— Indeed 
you  had  better — 

Maj,  O.  'Sdeath,  brother,  don't  budge  a  foot 
— ^Tbis  is  all  fractiousness  and    ill  humour — 

Oak,  No,  ni  not  go — Tell  her  1  have  com- 
pany, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  here. 

[Exit  Toilet, 

Maj,  O.  That's  right 

Oak,  Suppose  I  go  and  watch  how  she 
proceeds  ? 

Maj.  O,  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  would  not 
go  to  her?    Are  you  mad ? 

Oak,  By  no  means  go  to  her — I  only  want 
to  know  DOW  she  takes  it.  Til  lie  perdue  in, 
my  study,  and  observe  her  motions. 

Maj,  O,  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade 
work — this  bush  fighting.  Why  can't  }^ou  stay 
here? — Ay,  ay  I — ^1  know  how  it  will  be — 
She'll  come  bounce  in  upon  you  with  a  tor- 
rent of  anger  and  passion,  or,  if  necessary  a 
whole  flood  of  tears,  and  carry  all  before  iier 
at  once. 

Oak,  You  shall  find  that  you  are  mistaken, 
major.  Now  I  am  convinced  Fm  in  the  right, 
V\\  support  that  right  with  ten  times  your 
steadiness. 

Maj,  O,  You  talk  this  well,  brother. 

Oak,  I'll  do  it  well,  brother. 

Maj,  O,  \(  you  don't,  you  are  undone. 

OeUi,  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [ExiL 

Maf,  O,  Well,  Charles. 

Cliarles,  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriot  so 
uneasy.  Til  go  immediately  in  quest  of  Mr. 
Russet  Perhaps  I  may  learn  at  the  inn  where 
his  lordshin's  ruffians  have  carried  him. 

B.US,  \VFiihoui\  Here!  Yes,  yes,  I  know 
she's  here  well  enough.  Come  along,  sir  Harry, 
come  along. 

Har,  He*s  here!— My  father;  I  know  his 
voice.  Where  is  Mr.  Oakly?  O,  now,  good 
sir,  VTo  the  M€tjor'\  do  but  pacify  him,  and 
you'll  be  a  friend  indeed. 

^#}/^r  Russet,  Lord  Tiu|rKBT,a/i<^ Sir  Harry 

Beagle. 

Lord  T,  There,  sir — I  told  you  it  was  so ! 

^wt.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plain. — -O  you  pro- 
voking slut!  Elopement  after  elopement!  — 
And  at  last  to  have  your  father  carried  off  by 
violence!  to  endanger  my  life!  Zounds!  I  am 
so  angry  I  dare  not  trust  myself  within  reach 
of  you. 


Jtr  Mjg»    asoiu  oara;    noiu    aarui'i    lou  arc 

on  a  wrong  scent;  Hold  hard!  I  say,  hold 
'd! — Harkye,  squire  Russet 


Charles*  I  can  assure  yon,  sir,  that  your 
daughter  is  entirely — 

Rus,  You  assure  me!  You  are  the  fellow 
that  has  perverted  her  mind — That  has  set  my 
own  child  against  me — 

Charles,  If  you  will  but  bear  me,  sir — 

Rus.  I  won  t  hear  a  word  you  say.  I'll  have 
my  daughter— I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Maj,  O,  Nay,  Mr.  Russet,  hear  reason.  If 
you  will  but  have  patience — 

Rui,  m  have  no  patience,  I'll  have  my 
daughter,  and  she  shall  marry  sir  Harry  to-night 

Lord  T,  That  is  dealing  rather  too  much 
en  cavalier  with  me,  Mr.  Russet,  'pon  honour. 
You  take  no  notice  of  my  pretensions,  though 
my  rank  and  family — 

Rus,  What  care  I  for  rank  and  famfly?  I 
don't  want  to  make  my  daughter  a  rantipole 
woman  of  quality,  ril  give  her  to  whom  I 
please.  Take'ker  away,  sir  Harry;  she  shall 
marry  you  to-night. 

Maf,0,  Only  three  words,  Mr.  Russet^- 

Rus,  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her? 

Sir  H.  Hold  bard!   Hold   faard!>)  You  are 
all 
hard: — ttarkye,  squire 

Rus,  Well,  what  now? 

Sir  H,  It  was  proposed,  you  know,  to  match 
me  with  mbs  Harriot — But  she  can't  take  kind- 
ly to  me.— When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet 
it  is  best  to  hedge  off,  you  knowi— and  so  I 
have  e'en  swopped')  her  with  lord  Trinket 
here  for  his  brown  borse,  Nabob« 

jRi/s.  Swopped  her?  Swopped  my  daughter 
for  a  horse!     Zounds,  sir,  what  d'ye  mean? 

Sir  a.  Mean?  Why  I  mean  to  be  of^  to 
be  sure — It  won't  do— I  tell  you  it  yron'l  do 
— First  of  all  I  knocked  up  myselP  and  my 
horses,  when  they  took  for  London^and  now 
I  have  been  stewed  aboard  a  tender — I  have 
wasted  three  stone  at  least — If  I  could  have 
rid  my  match  it  would  not  have  grieved  me 
— And  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  farnve.  swopped 
her  for  Nabob. 

Rus*  The  devil  take  Nabob,  and  yourself, 
and  lord  Trinket,  and — 

LordT,  Pardon!  je  vous  demande  pardon, 
monsieur  Russet,  'pon  honour. 

Rus,  Death  and  the  devil!  I  shall  go  dis- 
tracted !  My  daughter  plotting  against  me 
— the— 

Maj,0,  Come,  come,  Mr.  Russet,  I  am  your 
man  after  all.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  hear- 
ing, and  Ml  engage  to  make  peace  between 
you  and  your  daughter,  and  throw  the  blame 
where  it  ought  to  fall  most  deservedly. 

Sir  If*  Ay,  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse,  my  buck! 

Rus,  Well,  sir— What  d'ye  «ay?— Speak 
— 1  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Maj*  O,  I'll  speak  the  truth,  let  who  vrill  be 
offended  by  it — I  have  proof  presurantive  and 
positive  for  you,  Mr.  Russet.  From  nis  lord- 
ship's behaviour  at  lady  Freelove's,  when  my 
nephew  rescued  her,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  he  would  stick  at  no  measures  to  carry 
his  point — there's  proof  presumptive. — But,  sir, 
we  can  give  you  proof  positive  too — proof 
under  his  lordship's  own  hand,  that  be  like- 
wise was  the  contriver  of  the  gross  affront 
that  has  just  been  offered  you. 

I)  Stop,  stop.  t)  £z«huiged. 
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Ihts.  Hey!  bow? 

Lord  T.  Every  syllable  romance,  *poii  bonour. 

Ma/\  O,  Gospel,  every  word  onH. 

Charles*  This  letter  will  convince  yon,  sir! 
In  consequence  of  what  bappened  at  Jady 
Freelove\  bis  lordship  tbought  fit  to  send  roe 
a  eballenge;  but  tbe  messenger  blundered, 
and  gave  me  this  fetter  instead  of  it.  [Giping 
Oie-  Leiier']  I  baye  tbe  case  wbicb  enclosed  it 
in  my  poclceL 

Lord  Ti  Forgery  from  beginning  to  end, 
*pon  bonour. 

Mqj\0.  Trutb,  upon  my  bonour. — Butread^ 
read,  Mr.  Russet,  read,  and  be  convinced. 

Rus,  Let  me  see — let  me  see — [Reads'] — 
Um — unt — um — um— so,  so~um — um — um — 
damnation !  —  fViih  me  success  —  obedient 
slave — ^TaiNKBT — Fire  and  fury!  flow  dare 
jou  do  tbis? 

Lord  T,  Wben  you  arc  cool,  Mr.  Russet, 
I  will  explain  this  matter  to  you« 

Bus.  CooH  'Sdeatb  and  belH—ril  never  be 
cool  again — V\\  be  revenged — So  my  Harriot, 
my  dear  girl,  is  innocent .  at  last.  Say  so, 
my  Harriot;  tell  me  your  are  innocent. 

SJEmlf races  her, 
happy  beyond 
expression  at  your  befuff  convinced  of  it. 

Rus.  lam  elad  on\— -I  am  glad  onH — I  be- 
lieve you,  Harriet! — You  was  always  a  good 
girl. 

Ma/,  O,  So  |be  is,  an  excellent  girl!  — 
Worth  a  regiment  of  such  lords  and  baronets 
— Coroc^  sir,  finish  every  thing  handsomely  at 
once. — Come,  Charles  will  have  a  handsome 
£>rtune. 

Rus.  Marry!— she  durst  not  do  it. 

Maj.O.  Consider,  sir,  they  have  long  been 
fond  of  each  other — old  acquaintance — faith- 
ful lovers— turtles — and   may  be  very  happy. 

Rus.  Well,  well — since  things  are  %o — I 
love  my  girl. — Harkye,  young  Oakley,  if  you 
doD*t  make  %er  a  good  husband,  you^ll  break 
my  heart,  you  rogue. 

Maj.  O.  ril  cut  bis  throat  if  be  don^t 

Charles.  Do  not  doubt  it,  sir!  my  Harriot 
has  reformed  me  altogether* 

Rjus.  Has  she? — \Vhy  then — there — heaven 
bles3  you  both — there — now  there's  an  end  on*t. 

Sir  H.  So,  my  lord,  ]^ott  and  1  are  both 
distancedJI) — A  hollow  thing,  damme. 

Lord  T.  N^iraporte. 

SirH.  Now  tnij  stake  is  drawn,  my  lord 
may  be  for  hedging  off,  mayhap.  Ecod!  Fll 
go  to  Jack  Speed's,  secure  Nabob,  and  be  out 
of  lovm  in  an  bout*.  [Aiide,  and  exiL 

Enter  Lady  Freelove.  ' 

Lady  JF\  My  dear  miss  Russet,  you'll  excuse— 

^Charles*  mrst  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's^ 
service. 

LadjF.  Married? 

Liar.  Not,  yet,  madam;  but  my  father  has 
been  so  good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

Ladj  F.  I  protest  I  am  prodigiously  glad 
of  it.  My  d*ar,^  I  give  you  joy — and  Jou^ 
Mr.  Oakly.— I  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Russet  and 
aU  tbe  good  company — for  I  think  the  most 
of  tfaem  are'  parties  concerned. 

l)    la  mciag  one  korM  g cU  to   the  winning-pott  before 
»      molliery    and  being  at  distcnct    before   the  other   tha'^ 
diatmHC9»  him* 


Maf.O.  How  easy,  impudent,  ind  familiar! 

[Aside. 
LadyF.  Lord  Trinket  here  too!     1  vow  I 
did  not  see  your  lordship  before. 

Lord  T,   I  our  ladyship's  roost  obedient  slave* 


LadyF.  You  seem  grave,  my  lord!  Come, 
come,  1  know  there  has  been  some  dilTerence 
between  you  and  Mr.  Oakly — You  must  give 
roe  leave  to  be  a  mediator  in  this  affair. 

LordT.  Here  has  been  a  small  fratas,  to 
be  sure,  madam! — We  are  all  blovvn*),  'pon 
honour. 

Lady  F.  Blown !  what  do  ybii  meaq,  my 
lord  ? 

Lord  T.  Nay,  your  ladyship  knows  that  I 
never  mind  these  things,  and  I  know  thai 
tney  never  discompose  your  ladyship  —  But 
things  have  happened  a  little  en  travers — The 
little  billet  I  sent  your  ladyship  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman — [Pointing 
to  CAuir/r^j— and  so  there  has  been  a  little 
brouillerie  about  it — that's  all. 

LtidyF.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  style — If  you  have  been  guilty 
of  any  misbehaviour,  1  am  sorry  for  it;  but 
your  ill  conduct  can  fasten  no  imputation  on 
me. — Miss  Russet  will  justify  me  suflicientlyi 

Ma/.  O.  Had  not  your  ladyship  better  ap- 
peal to  my  friend  Charles  here? — The  letter, 
Charles!— Out  with  it  this  instant! 

Charles,  Yes,  1  have  the  credentials  of  her 
ladyship's  integrity  in  my  pocket. — Mr.  Russet, 
the  letter  you  read  a  little  v^hile  ago  was 
enclosed  in  this  cover,  which  also  i  now  think 
it  my  duty  to  put  into  your  hands. 

Rus.  [Reading!  To  the  Ri^ht  Honourable 
Lady  Freelove — 'Sdeath  and  bell ! — and  now 
I  recollect,  the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with 
scraps  of  French,  and  madam,  and  your  lady- 
ship— Fire  and  fury!  madam,  bow  came  you 
to  use  me  so  ?  I  am  obliged  to  you,/  then, 
for  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  me! 

Lady  F.  What  is  all  this  ?  Your  obliga- 
tions to  me,  Mr.  Russet,  are  of  a  nature,  that — 

Rus.  Fine  obligations!  I  dare  say,  I  ani 
partly  obliged  to  you  too  for  the  attempt  on 
my  daughter  by  that  thing  of  a'  lord  yonder 
at  your  houses  Zounds,  madam!  these  are 
injuries  never  to  be  forgiven— They  are  the 
grossest  affronts  to  me  and  my  family — All 
the  world  shall  know  them — Zounds! -I'll — 

LadyF.  Mercy  on  me!  bow  boisterous  are 
these  country  gentlemen!  Why,  really,  Mr4 
Russet,  you  rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam — I  am 
afraid  you'll  beat  me — and  then  you  swear 
most  abominably. — How  can  you  be  so  vul- 

Sar? — I  see  the  meaning  of  tbis  low  malice — But 
le  reputations  of  women  of  quality  are  not 
so  easily  impeached — My  rank  places  me  above 
the  scandal  of  little  people,  and  I  shall  meet 
such  petty  insolence  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  tranquillity;  But  you  aind  your  simple 
girl  will  be  the  sufferers. — I  bad  some  thoughts 
of  introducing  her  into  tbe  first  company — 
But  now,  madam^  I  shall  neither  receive  nor 
return  your  visits,  and  will  entirely  withdraw 
my  protection  from  tbe  ordinary  part  of  the 
family,  ^  [ExiL 

Rus,  Zounds,  what  impudence !  that's  worse 
than  all  tbe  rest. 

i)  What  «rtt  would  do  U  n«lt  pablie^ 
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Lord  T,  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith!  — 
The  true  French  nonchalance — But,  good  folks, 
why  such  a  deal  of  rout  and  tapage  about 
nolbing  at  all  ?-^If  mademoiselle  Harriot  had 
rather  lie  Mrs.  Oakly  than  lady  Trinket — 
V\rj,y — 1  wish  her  joy — that's  all. — Mr.  Rus- 
set, I  wish  you  joy  of  your  son-in-law — Mr. 
Oakly,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  Jady — and  you, 
madam,  \To  Harriot\  ofthe  gentleman — And, 
in  short,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  one  another, 
•pon  honour!  \ExU. 

Rus.  There's  a  fine  fellow  of  a  lord  now ! 
The  deviPs  in  your  London  folks  of  the  first 
fashion,  as  you  call  them.  They  will  rob  you 
of  your  estate,  debauch  your  daughter,  or  lie 
with  your  wife— and  all  as  if  they  were  doing 
vou  a*  favour — 'pon  honour! — 

3 fa/,  O.  Hey !  what  now  ? 

[J5tf//  rin^s   PiolenUjr* 

Re-enier  Oaklt. 

Oak.  D'ye  hear,  major,  d*ye  hear?  • 

Mat\0.  Zounds!  wh^t  a  clatter!  — She'll 
puU  aown«  all  the  hells  in  the  house. 

Oak.  My  observations  since  I  left  you,  have 
confirmed  my  resolution.  1  see  plainly  that 
her.  good  humour,  and  her  ill  humour,  her 
smiles,  her  tears,  and  her  fits,  are  all  calcu- 
lated to  play  upon  me. 

MaJ.  U,  Did  not  1  always  tell  you  so  ?  It's 
the  way  with  them  all — toey  will  be  rough 
^nd  smooth,  and  hot  and  cold,  and  all  in  a 
breath.    Any  thing  to  get  the  better  of  us. 

Oak,  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present ,  1 
promise  you  —  There  has  she  been  in  her 
chamber,  fuming  and  fretting,  and  dispatching 
a  messenger  to  me  every  two  minutes — servant 
after  ser%'ant — now  she  insists  on  my  coming 
to  hei^^now  again  she  writes  a  note  to  entreat 
— then  Toilet  is  sent  to  let  me  know  that  she 
is  ill,  absolutely  dying — then  the  very  next 
minute,  she'll  never  see  my  face  again-r-she'll 
go  out  uf  the  house  directly.  [^Lfell  rings'] 
Again!  now  the  storm  rises! — 

Afaj.  O.  It  Avill  soon  drive  this  way  then — 
now,  brother,  prove  yourself  a  man  —  You 
have  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 

OoA.  Retreat!  — Retreat!  — No,  no!  — Til 
preserve  the  advantage  I  have  gained,  I  am 
determined. 

Ma/\0.  Ay,  ay!r-keep  your  ground! — ^fear 
nothing — up  with  your  noble  heart!  Good 
disciphne  makes  good  soldiers;  stick  close  to 
my  advice,  and  you  may  stand  buff  to  a 
tigress— 

Oak.  Hefeshcis,  by  heavens!  now,  brother! 

Maj.O,  And  now,  brothek*! — Now  or  never! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Oaklt. 

Mrs  O.  I  think,  Mr.  Oakly,  you  might 
have'  had  humanity  enough  to  have  come  to 
•ee  how  I  did.  You  have  taken  your  leave, 
I  suppose,  of  aU  tenderness  and  affection — 
but  ril  be  calm — I'll  not  throw  myself  into  a 
passion — you  want  to  drive  me  out  of  Vour 
bouse— I  see  what  you  aim  at,  and  will  be 
aforehand  with  you — let  me  keep  my  temper!  I'U 
send  for  a  chair,  and  leave  the  house  this  instant. 

Oak,  True,  my  love:  I  knew  you  would 
not  think  of  dining  in  your  chamber  alone, 
when  I  had  company  below.  You  shall  sit 
at  the  bead  ofthe  table,  as  you  ought,  to  be 


sure,  as  you  say,  and  make  my  friends  welcome. 

Mrs.  O.  Excellent  raillery!  Lookye,  Mr. 
Oakly ,  I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  affected 
coolness  and  indifference. 

Oak.    My  dear,   consider  where  you  are — 

Mrs.  O.  You  would  be  glad,  I  find,  to  get 
me  out  of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts 
about  you. 

Oak,  Before  all  this  company!   Fie! 

Mrs.  O,  But  ril  disappoint  you,  for  I  shall 
remain  in  it,  to  support  my  due  authority — 
as  for  you,  major  Oakly— 

Ma/.O.  Hey-day!   What  have  I  done? 

Mrs*  0„  I  tliink  yon  might  find  better  employ- 
ment, than  to  create  divisions  between  mar- 
ried people — and  you,  sir! 

Ook.    Nay  hut,  my  dear! — 

Mrs.O.  Might  have  more  sense,  as  well  as 
tenderness,  than  to  a\se  ear  to  such  idle  stuff. 

Oak.   Lord,  Lord! 

Mrs.  O.  You  and  your  wise  counsellor  there, 
I  suppose,  think  to  carry  all  '  your  points 
with  me  — 

Oak.  Was  ever  any  thing — 

Mrs,  O,  But  it  won't  do,  sir.  You  shall 
find  that  I  will  have  my  own  way,  and  that 
I  will  govern  my  own  family* 

Oak^  You  haa  better  learn  to  govern  your- 
self, by  half.  Yosr  passion  makes  you  ridi- 
culous. Did  ever  any  body  see*  so  much  fury 
and  violence;  affronting  your  best  friends, 
breaking  my  peace,  and  disconcerting  your 
own  temper.  And  all  for  what?  For  notning. 
'Sdbath,  madam!  at  these  years  you  ought  to 
know  better. 

Mrs,  O.  At  these  years! — Very  fine! — Am 
I  to  be  talked  to  in  this  manner? 

Oak.  Talked  to!  — Why  not?  — You  have 
talked  to  me  long  enough — almost  talked  roe 
to  death — and  1  have  taken  it  all ,  in  hopes  of 
making  you  quiet  —  but  all  in  vain.  Patience, 
1  find,  IS  all  thrown  away  upon  you;  and 
henceforward,  come  what  may,  I  api  resolved 
to  be  master  of  my  own  bouse. 

Mrs.  O.  So,  so!  —  Master,  indeed!  —  Yes, 
sir;  and  you'll  take  care  to  have  mistresses 
enough  too,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak.  Perhaps  I  may;  but  they  shall  be 
quiet  ones,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed!  — And  do  you  think  I  am 
such  a  tame  fool,  as  to  sit  quietly  and  bear 
all  this?  You  shall  know,  sir,  that  I  will 
resent  this  behaviour  —  You  shall  •  find  that  I 
have  a  spirit — 

Oak.   Of  the  devil. 

Mrs.O.  Intolerable!— You  shall  find  then 
that  I  will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sure  I  have 
need  of  it.  As  soon  as  the'  house  is  once 
cleared  again,  FU  shut  my  doors  Against  all 
company.  —  You  shan't  tee  a  single  soul  for 
this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  madam,  but  I  will !— Ill  keep 
open  house  for  a  year.— I'll  send  cards  to  the 
whole  town— Mr.  Oakly's  rout!— AU  the  worid 
will  come— and  Til  go  among  the  world  too— 
I'll  be  mewed  up  no  longer. 

Mrs.  O.  Provoking  insolence!  This  is  not 
to  be  endured — Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly — 

Oak.  And  lookye,  Mrs.  Oa!dy,  I  will  have 
my  own  way. 

Mrs.  O,  Nay,  then  let  me  tell  you,  sir — 

Oak,    And    let    me    tell    you,    madam,    1 
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will  not  he  crossed — I  wonH  be  made  a  fool. 

Mrs.  O,  Why,  you  won't  let  me  speak. 

OoAr.  Because  you  don't  speak  as  you  ought 
Madam,  madam!  you  shan  t  look,  nor  walk, 
Dor  talk,  nor  think,  but  as  I  please. 

3frs*  O*  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster! 
I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  [Bursts  into  Tears'} 
O  you  vile  man!  1  can  see  through  your 
design — you  cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman — such 
usage  to  your  poor  wife ! — you'll  be  the  death 
of  her. 

Oak,  She  shan*t  be  the  death  of  me ,  I  am 
determined. 

Mrs.  O.  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this!-»- 
To  be  contradicted  —  [iyo^AiVi^]  —  insulted — 
abused — hated — *tu  too  much — my  heart  will 
burst  with—oh — oh! — 

[FaJIs  into  a  Fit.    Harriot,  Ctio^les, 
etc,  run  to  her  asiistance. 

Oak,  [Interposing}  Let  her  alone. 

Har.  Sir,  Mrs.  Oakly — 

Charles.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  she  will  be — 

Oak,  Let  her  alone — let  her  aJone. 

Har.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her. 
She  may  — 

OiMk,  I  don't  care— Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Mrs.  O.  \Rising'\  O,  you  monster!— you 
▼illain !*— you  base  man! — VVould  you  let'mc 
die  for  want  of  help? — would  you— 

0(tk.  Bless  me!  madam,  your  fit  is  yery 
Tiolent — take  *care  of  yourself. 

Mrs.O.  Despised,  ridiculed  —  but  111  be 
reTenged — you  shall  see,  sir — 

OcSc,  Tol-de-rol  lol-de-rol  lol-de-rol  lol. 

[Singing, 

Mrs.  O.  What,  am  1  made  a  jest  of?  Ex- 
posed to  all  the  world? —  If  there's  law  or 
justice"— 

Oak.  Tol-*dc-^rol  loMe-rol  lol-de-rol  lol. 

[Singing. 

Mrs.  O.  I  shall  burst  with  anger.  —  Hare  a 
care,  sir;  you  may  repent  this.— Scorned  and 
niade  ridiculous!  —  No  power  on  earth  shall 
hinder  my  revenge!  [G<fing. 

Har,  {Interposing'}  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs.  O,  Let  me  go.   I  cannot  bear  this  place. 

Har.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

Ma/.  O,  Courage,  brother!  you  have  done 
^PTonders.  [Apart. 

Oak.  I  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.  [Apart, 

Har,  Stay,  madam  —  Pray  stay  but  one 
moment.  I  hare  been  a  pamful  witness  of 
your  uneasiness,  and  in  great  part  the  innocent 
occasion  of  it.     Give  me  leave  then — 

Mrs,  O,  I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  to  have 
found  you  here  again.     Gut  however — 

Har,^  I  see  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and 
it  makes  me  miserable.  Suffer  me  to  tell  the 
real  truth.  I  can  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Mrs,  O,  May  be  so — I  cannot  argue  with  you. 

Charles.  Pray,  madam,  hear  her — for  my 
lake — for  your  own — dear  madam! 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  well — proceed. 

Har,  I  understand,  madam,  that  your  first 
alarm  was  occasioned  hy  a  letter  from  ^my 
father  to  your  nephew. 

Rus.  I  was  in  a  bloody  passion,  to  be  sure, 


had   ruined  my  girl.    But  it's  all  over  now, 
and  so — 

Mrs.  O.  You  was  here  yesterday,  sir? 

Rus.  Yes;  I  came  after  Harriot.  I  thought 
I  should  find  my  young  madam  with  mj 
young  sir  here. 

Mrs.  O,   With  Charles,  did  you  say,   sir? 

Rus.  Ay,  with  Charles,  madam  I  The  young  • 
rogue  has  been  fond  of  her  a  loi%  time ,  and 
she  of  him,  it  seems. 

Mrs,  O.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame.   [Aside, 

Ras.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  for  the  disturb- 
ance I  made  in  your  house. 

Har,  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I 
came  into  it  demands  a  thousand  apologies. 
But  the  occasion  must  be  n^  excuse. 

Mrs,  O,  How  have  i  heen  mistaken !  [Aside} 
But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr.  Oakly — 

[To  HarrioL 

Har.  Dear  madam!  you  had  but  a  partial 
hearing  of  our  conversation.  It  related  entirely 
to  this  gentleman. 

Charles.'  To  put  it  beyond  doubt,  madam, 
Mr.  Russet  and  my  guardian  have  consented 
to  our  marriage;  and  we  are  in  hopes  that 
you  will  not  withhold  your  approbation. 

Mrs,  O.  I  have  no  further  doubt — I  see  you 
are  innocent,  and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you — 
You  have  taken  a  load  of  anguish  ofTmy  mind — 
and  yet  your  kind  interposition  comes  too 
late;  Mr.  Oakly's  love  for  me  is  entirely 
destroyed.  ^   [ff^eeping. 

Oak,  I  must  go  to  her —  [Apart. 

Maj\  O.  Not  yet!--Not  yet!  .L-^/w»rt 

Har.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such 
apprehensions;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Oakly  loves 
you  most  affectionately. 

Oak,  I  can  hold  no  longer.  [Ooingtoher} 
My  affectioo  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as 
ever.  My  constrained  behaviour  has  cut  me 
to  the  soul — for  it  was  all  constrained — and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  I  was  able 
to  support  it. 

Mrs,  O,  O,  Mr.  Oakly,  how  have  I  exposed 
myself!  What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  in- 
duced me  to  practise!  I  see  my  folly,  and 
fear  that  you  can  never  forgive  me. 

Oak,  Forgive  you! — ^Thls  change  transports 
me! — Brother!  Mr.  Russet!  Charles!  Harriot! 
give  me  joy! — I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world ! 

Maj,  O,  Joy,  much  joy,  to  you  both !  though, 
by-the-by,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me 
for  it.  Did  ndt  I  tell  you  I'would  cure  all 
the  disorders  in  your  family?  I.  beg  pardon, 
sister,  for  taking  the  liberty  to  prescribe  for 
you.  My  medicines  have  been  somewhat 
rough,  I  believe,  but  they  have  had  an  ad- 
mirable effect,  and  so  don't  be  angry  with 
your  physician. 

Mrs.  O,  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and 
I  feel— 

Oak.  Nay,  my  dear,  no  more  of  this.  All 
that's  past  must  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs,  O.   I  have  not  meritea  this  kindness, 
but   it  shall  hereafter  be  my  study  to  deserve 
it    Away  with  ^11  idle  jealousiesi   And  since 
my  suspicions  have   hitherto  been  groundless, 
madam! — The  letter  was  not   over  civil,    I; I  am  resolved  for  the  future  never  to  suspect 
believe. — I  did  not  know  but  the  young  rogue  |  at  all.  [Exeunt 
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LORD   TOUCHWOOD. 
LORp   fROTH. 
SIR  PAUL   PLIANT, 
MILLEFOMT. 


CARELESS. 
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LAOT  FROTH. 


LADY    PUANT. 
CTMTHIA. 


Scene. — A  Gallcrjr  in  I^ord  Touchwood's  House,  witfi  Qicunbers  adjoining. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— urf  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

House* 

Careless  crosses  the  Stage,   as  just  ri^en 
from  Table;  Mellefont  following, 

MeU  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast?  Whal, 
turned  flincher?  *)   VVhy,  you  wo'ndt  leave  us  ? 

Care.  Where  are  the  women?  Pm  wear}' 
of  drinking,  and  begin  to  think  them  the 
better 'Company. 

Mel,  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thouVt 
almost  tipsy. 

Care,  No,  faith,  but  vour  fools  ^ow  noisy; 
and  if^a  man  must  enaure  the  noise  of  words 
without  sense,  I  think  the  women  have  more 
musical  voices,    and  become  nonsense  better. 

MeU    Why,    they   are   at  the   end   of  the 

fallery,  retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal.  But 
made  a  pretence  to  follow  }'ou,  because  I 
had  something  to  say  to  you  in  private,  and 
i  am  not  like  to  have  many  opportunities 
this  evening. 

Care,  And  here's  this  coxcomb  most  criti- 
cally come  to  interrupt  you. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk,  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you? 
W^hat,  do  you  ffive  ground?  Mortgage  for  a 
bottle,  ha?  Careless,  this  is  your  triclc;  you're 
always  spoiling  company  by  leaving  it. 

Care,  And  |hou  art  always  spoiling  com- 
pany by  coming  into't. 

JfrisH,  Pho!  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  you  envy 
me.  Spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods,  and 
burning  envy.  Fll  be  judged  by  Mellefont 
here,  who  gives  and  takes  raillery  better,  you 
or  I.  Pshaw,  roan,  when  1  say  you  spoil 
company  by  leaving  it,  1  mean  you  leave 
nobody  for  the  company  to  laugh  at  I  think 
there  I  was  with  you.    Ha,  McJlefont? 

Mel.  O'my  word.  Brisk,  that  was  a  home 
thrust:  you  have  silenced  him, 

Brisk.  O,  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perish, 
if  thou  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation ,  the 
very  essence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine.  The 
deuce  take  me,  if  there  were  three  good 
things  said,  or  one  understood,  since  thy 
amputation  from  the  body  of  our  society.  He! 
1  thinV}  thaOs  P^^^Jy  2^<1  metaphorical  enough  i 

l}  To  he  afraid  ut  drinking  half  a*  doxen  botllea  of  clarel 
%t  a  silting,  used  to  be  called  flinching  from  Toar 
boUle;  but  Terj  happlij  at  the  present  daj*  drinking 
is   not   one   of  the   necessary   arcomplishmcnts ;    and  a 

ftarlj   of  JEngtuhtien    cap   meet  together   now,    onjoj 
liemtelves,  snd  senarale*  without  being  any  thing  more 
than  «  little  mcerj. 


I'egad,  I  could  not  have  said  it  out  of  thy 
company.     Careless,  ha? 

Care.  Hum,  ay,  what  is't? 

Brisk.  O  mon  coeur!  What  is't?  Nay,  'gad, 
ni  punish  you  for  want  of  apprehension :  the 
deuce  take  me,  if  I  tell  you. 

Mel,  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  taste. 
But,  dear  Brisk,  excuse  me;  I  have  a  little 
business. 

Care,  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone;  thou  seest 
we  are  serious. 

MeL  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but 
go  in  and  keep  up  good  humour  and  sense  in 
the  company ;  pr'y thee  do,  they^ll  fall  asleep  else. 

Brisk,  'Egad,  so  they  will.  W^cll,  I  wiU, 
I  will:  'gad,  you  shall  comihand  me  from  the 
zenith  to  the  nadir.  But,  the  deuce  take  me, 
if  1  say  a  good  thing  till  you  come.  But 
pr'ythee,  dear  rogue,  make  haste;  pr'ythee, 
make  h.iste,  I  shall  burst  else;  and  yonder 
your  uncle,  my  lord  Touchwood,  swears  be**!! 
disinherit  you;  and  Sir  Paul  Pliant  threatens 
to  disclaim  you  for  a  son-in-law;  and  my 
lord  Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to- 
morrow; nor,  the  deuce  take  me,  I  won't 
write  yonr  epithalamium;  and  see  what  a  con- 
dition you'rf  like  to  be  brousht  to. 

Mel  Well,  I'll  speak  but  Utree  words,  and 
follow  you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough.  Careless,  bring 
your  apprehension  along  witli  you.         [JEUriV. 

Care.  Pert  coxcomb! 

Mel.  Faith,  'tis  a  good-natured  coxcomb, 
and  has  very  entertaining  follies;  you  must 
be  more  humane  to  him;  at  this  juncture  it 
will  do  mc  service.  I'll  teil  you,  I  would 
have  mirth  continued  this  day  at  any  rate, 
though  patience  purchase  folly,  and  attention 
be  paid  with  noise:  thei*e  are  times  when 
sense  may  be  unseasonable,   as  well  as  truth: 

gr'ythee,  do  thou  wear  none  to-day;  but  allow 
risk  to  have  wit,  that  thou  may'st  seem 
a  fool. 

Care,  Why,  hqw  now?  Why  this  extra- 
vagant proposition? 

MeL  O ,  I  would  have  no  room  Ibr  serious 
design,  for  i  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would 
have  noise  and  impertinence,  to  keep  my  lady 
Touchwood's  head  from  working. 

Care,  I  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been 
over.  Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your 
marriage  with  Cynthia?  ana  her  father,  sir 
Paul  Pliant,  come  to  settle  the  writings  this 
day,  on  purpose? 

MeL  True;  but  you  shall  judge  whether  I 
have  not  reason  to  be  alarmed.    None,  besides 
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you  and  Maskwell,  are  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  my  aunt  Toucbwooos  violeqt  passion 
for  me.  Since  my  first  refusal  of  her  ad~ 
dresses,  she  has  endeaToured  to  do  me  all 
ill  ofiices  with  my  uncle;  yet  has  managed 
'em  with  that  suhtilty ,  that  to  him  ^they  haye 
borne  the  face  of  kindness ;  while  her  malice, 
like  a  dark,  lantern,  only  shone  upon  me 
where  it  was  directed;  but,  whether  urg'd 
by  her*despair,  and  the  short  prospect  of  time 
she  saw  to  accomplish  her  designs,  whether 
the  hopes  of  revenge,  or  of  her  love,  termi- 
nated in  the  view  of  this  my  marriage  with 
Cynthia,  I  know  not;  but  this  morning  she 
surprised  me  in  my  own  chamber. 

Care.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury?  Well, 
bless  us!  proceed.     W^hat  followed? 

MeL  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke ; 
passion  had  tied  her  tongue ,  and  amazement 
mine.  In  short,  the  consequence  was  thus; 
she  omitted  nothing  that  the  most  violent  love 
could  urge,  or  tender  \vords  express;,  which 
wben  she  saw  had  no  effect,  but  still  1  pleaded 
honour  and  nearness  of  blood  to  my  uncle, 
then  €:amc  the  storm  I  feared  at  first;  for, 
starting  from  my  bedside ,  like  a  fury  she  flew 
to  my  sword,  and  with  much  ado  I  prevented 
her  doing  me  or  herself  a  mischief.  Havinj^ 
disarmed  her,  in  a  gust  of  passion  she  lefi 
me,  and  in  a  resolution,  confirmed  by  a 
thousand  curses,  not  to  close  her  eyes  till 
they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care,  Exquisite  woman!  But,  what  the 
c!v*vi),  does  ^ne  think  thou  hast  no  more  sense 
than  to  disinherit  thyself?  For,  as  I  take  it, 
this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a  proviso 
that  your  uncle  bave  no  children. 

J/r/.  It  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are 
to  do  me,  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself:  I  must 
get  you  to  engage  my  lady  Pliant  all  this 
evemng,  that  my  pious  aunt  may  not  work 
her  to  her  interest:  and  if  you  chance  to 
secure  her  to  yourself,  you  may  incline  her 
to  mine.  She's  handsome,  and  knows  it;  is 
very  ^iUy*  and  thinks  she  has  sense;  and  has 
on  old  fond  husband. 

Care.  I  confess  a  very  fair  foundation  for 
a  lover  to  build  upon. 

Mel,  For  my  lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife 
will  be  suiTiciently  taken  up  with  admiring 
one  another,  ancl  Brisks  gallantry,  as  they 
call  it.  ril  observe  my  uncle  myself;  and 
Jack  IVIaskwell  has  promised  me  to  watch  my 
aunt  narrowly,  and*  give  me  notice  upon  any 
suspicion.  As  for  sir  Paul,  my  wise  falber- 
'  fu-law  that  is  to  be ,  my  dear  Cynthia  has 
such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he 
would  scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy  to 
have  her  happy  hereafter. 

Care,  So^  you  have  manned  your  works: 
but  I  wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest 
guard,  where  the  enemy  is  strongest. 

Mei,  Maskwell,  you  meiH:  pr'ythec,  why 
should  you  suspect  him?  » 

Care,  Faitli,  I  cannot  help  it;  you  know  I 
never  lik'd  him;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in 
physiognomy. 

MeL  Ue  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
bim  to  me ;  his  dependance  upon  my  unclie  is 
through  my  means. 

Care.  Upon  your  aunt,  you  mean. 

Mel  My  aunt? 


Care,  Fm  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  fa- 
miliarity between  them  you  do  not  suspect, 
for  all  her  passion  for  you. 

Mel,  Pho,  pho!  nothing  in  the  world  but 
his  design  to  do  me  service ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  be  well  in  her  esteem  that  he  may  be  able 
to  effect  it. 

Care,  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken ; 
but  your  aunt's  aversion  iu  her  revenge ,  can 
not  be  any  way  so  effectually  shown,  as  in 
promoting  a  means  to  disinherit  you.  She  is 
handsome,  and  cunning,  and  naturally  amorous : 
Maskwell  is  flesh  and  blood  at  best,  and  op- 
portunities between  them  arc  frequent.  Ins 
affection  for  you,  you  have  confessed,  is 
grounded  upon  his  interest ;  that  you  nave ' 
transplanted;  and,  should  it  take  root  in  my 
lady,  I  don't  see  what  you  can  expect  from 
the  fruit. 

Mel,  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible 
were  your  suspicions  just  But  see,  the 
company  is  broke  up:  let's  meet  'em. 

Re-enter  Brisk,  with  Loed  Touciiwooo,  Load 
FiioTH,  and  Sir  Paul  Pliant. 

Lord  T,  Out  upon't,  nephew;  leave  your 
father-in-law  and  me  to  maintain  our  ground 
against  young  people. 

Mel,  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  We 
were  just  returning — 

.$ir P.  Where  you,  son?  'Gadsbud,  much 
better  as  it  is — Good,  strange!  I  svvear  I'm 
almost  tipsy;  t'other  bottle  would  have  been 
too  powerful  for  me  —  as  sure  as  can  be,  it 
would:  we  wanted  your  company;  but,  Mr. 
Brisk — where  is  he?  I  swear  and  vow  he's  a 
most  facetious  person ,  and  the  best  company; 
and,  my  lord  Froth,  your  lordship  is  so  merry 
a  man,  he,  he,  he ! 

Lord  F,  O  fie,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Merry!  O,  barbarous!  I'd  as  lieve  you  catl'd 
me — fool. 

Sir  P,  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow  now  'tis 
t.-ue;  when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's 
laugh  does  so  become  you,  he,  he,  he. 

lord  I*',  Ridiculous,  sir  Paul!  you  are 
strangely  mistaken:  I  find  champaign  is  power- 
ful. I  assure  you,  sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's 
jest  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's,  1  assure  you, 
sir  PauL 

Brisk,  How!  how,  my  lord?  VYhat,  alTront 
my  wit!  Let  me  perish!  do  I  never  say.  an v 
thing  worthy  to  be  laugb'd  at? 

Lord  F,  O  fie,  dont  misapprehend  me:  J 
don't  say  so;  for  I  often  smile  at  your  con- 
ceptions. But  there  is  nothing  more  unbe- 
coming a  man  of  quality  than  to  laugh:  'tis 
such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passion,  every 
body  can  laugh.  Then  especially  to  laugh  at 
the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when  any 
body  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  laugh 
with  him:  ridiculous!  to  be  pleased  with  what 
pleases  the  crowd!  Now,  when  I  laugh,  1 
always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk,  1  suppose  that's  because  you  laugh 
at  your  own  jests,  *egad;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  jP.  He ,  he !  I  swear  though  your  rail- 
lery provokes  roe  to  a  smile. 

Brisk,  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  a  sign  J  hit  you 
in  the  teeth,  if  you  show  'em. 

Lord F,  He,  be,  he!  J  swear  that's  so  verj 
pretty ,  I  can't  forbear. 
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Lord  T,  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  we'll  retire 
to  tbe  ladies,  and  driok  a  dish  of  tea  to  settle 
our  heads. 

Sir  jP.  'With  all  my  heart. — Mr.  Brisk,  you'll 

come  to   us — or  calf  me  when  ^ouVe   going 

to  joke : .  Til  be  ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 

\Exeunt  Lord   touchtvood  and 

Sir  Paul  Pliant. 

McL  Rut  docs  your  lordship  never  see 
comedies  ?  - 

Lord  F,  O  yes,  sometimes  ;^  but  I  never  laugn. 

Mel.  No! 

LordF,    Oh  no— *Never  laugh,  indeed,  sir. 

Care.  No!  why  what  dVe  go  there  for? 

Lord  F.  To  distinguisn  myself  from  the 
commonality,  and  mortify  the  poets;  the  fel- 
lows grow  so  conceited  when  any  of  their 
foolish  wit  prevails  upon  the  side  boxes! — 
I  swear — he,  be,  he — I  have  often  constrained 
my  inclinations  to  laugh — he,  he,  he — to  avoid 
giving  them  encouragement 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord, 
as  well  as  malicious  to  them. 

LordF.  I  confessldidmyself  some  violence 
at  first;  but  now  I  think  I  nave  conauered  it. 

Brisk.  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there 
is  something  very  particular  and  novel  in  the 
humour;  'tis  true,  it  makes  against  wit,  and 
Fm  sorry  for  some  friends  of  mine  that  write; 
but  —  *egad,  I  love  to  be  malicious.  Nay, 
deuce  take  me,  there's  wit  in't  too;  and  wit 
must  be  foil'd  by  wit:  cut  a  diamond  with  a 
diamond;  no  other  way,  'egad. 

Lord  F.  Oh ,  1  thought  you  would  not  be 
long  before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care,  vVit!  in  what?  Where  the  devif^ 
the  wit,  in  not  laughing  when  a  man  has  a 
mind  to'l? 

Brisk.  O  Lord,  why  can't  you  Ond  it  out? — 
Why,  there  'tis,  in  the  not  laughing. — Don't 
you  apprehend  me? — My  lord,  Careless  is  a 
-very  honest  fellow;  but,  harkye,  you  under- 
stand me,  somewhat  heavy;  a  little  shallow, 
or  so.  VVhy,  I'll  tell  you  now:  suppose  now 
you  come  up  to  me — nay,  pr'ylhee.  Careless, 
be  instructed — Suppose,  as  I  was  saying,  you 
come  up  to  me,  holding  your  sides,  and 
laughing  as  if  you  would — Vvell!  I  look  grave, 
and  ask  the  cause  of  this  immoderate  mirth : 
you  laugh  on  still,  and  are  not  able  to  tell 
me:  still  I  look  grave;  not  so  much  as  smile-^ 

Care.  Smile!  no;  what  the  devil  should 
you  smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I  can't 
tell  you? 

Brisk.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  pr'ythee  don't  inter- 
rupt me — but  I  tell  you,,  you  shall  tell  me  at 
last;  but  it  shall  be  a  great  while  first. 

Care.  Well,  but  pr'ythee  don't  let  it  be  a 
great  while,   because  1  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brisk.  Well  then,  you  tell  me  some  good 
jest,  or  very  witty  thing,  laughing  all  the 
while  as  if  you  were  ready  to  die  —  and  I 
hear  it,  and  look  thus;  would  not  you  be 
disappointed  ? 

Care.  No;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I 
should  not  expect  you  lo  understand  it. 


prehend. — ^Take  it  t'other  way:  suppose  I  saj 
a  witty  thing  to  you.  [To  Careless. 

Care.  ThcQ  I  shall  be  disappointed  indeed. 

Mel.  Let  him  alone.  Brisk;  he  is  obstinately 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 

Brisk.  I'm  sorrry  fo^  him,  the  deuce  take  me. 

Mel.    Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,    my  lord? 

LordF.  With  all  my  heart;  methmks  we 
are  a  solitude  without  'em. 

Mel,  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle 
of  champaign? 

Lord  F.  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop 
more,  I  beseech  you.  Oh,  intemperate!  I 
have  a  flushing  in  my  face  already. 

J  Takes  out  a  pocket  Glass,  and  looks  in  it. 
risk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord — 
I  broke  my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my 
snuff-box.  mim!  Deuce,  take  me,  I  have  en- 
couraged If  pimple  here  too. 

[Takes  the  Glass,  and  looks  in  it. 
Lord  F.  Then  you  must  fortify  him  with  a 
patch ;  my  wife  shill  supply  you.    Come,  gen- 
tlemen, allons.  [E.xeunt, 

Enter  Maskwell  and  Ladt  Toucuwooo. 

'  Jjadf  T,  I'll  hear  no  more.  —  You'rtJ  false 
and  ungrateful;  come,  I  know  you  faUc. 

Mask.  I  have  been  frail,  I  confess^  madam, 
for  your  ladyship's  service. 

Ladjr  T.  That  I  should  trust  a  man  whom 
I  had  known  betray  his  friend ! 

Mask.  What  friend  have  I  tfetray'd?  or  to 
whom? 

LadjrT.  Your  fond  friend,  Mellefont,  and 
to  me;  can  you  deny  it? 

Mask.  I  do  not. 

LadyT.  Have  you  not  wrong'd  my  lord, 
who  has  been  a  father  to  you  in  your  wants, 
and  given  you  being?  Have  you  not  wrong'd 
him  in  the  hiehest  manner? 

Mask.  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for 
your  service,  as  I  told  you  before — I  can't 
deny  that  neither.    Any  thing  more,  madam  ? 

Jbadr  T.  More,  audacious  villain  !  O,  what's 
more  is  most  my  shame  — Have  you  not  dis- 
honour'd  me?  • 

Mask.  No,  that  I  deny;  for  I  never  told  in 
all  my  life;  so  that  accusation's  answer'd — on 
to  the  'next. 


LadjT.  Death!  do  you  dally  with  my  pasr- 
sion?  insolent  devil!  But  have  a  care ;  provoke 
me  not;  you  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance. 
— Calm  villain!  how  unconcern d  he  stands, 
confessing  treachery  and  ingratitude !  It  there 
a  vice  more  black?  O,  I  have  excuses,  thou-^ 
sands,  for  my  faults:  fire  in  my  temper;  pas- 
sions in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  provocation ; 
oppressed  at  once  with  love,  and  with  despair. 
— But  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whose  black 
blood  runs  temperately  bad,  what  excuse  can 
clear? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam?  I 
would  not  talk  not  to  be  heard.  I  have  been 
m  very  great  rogue  for  your  sake,  and  you 
reproach  me  with  it ;  I  am  ready  to  be  a  rogue 
still  to  do  you  service;  and  you  are  flinging 
LordF'  O  fie,  ^lr.  Careless;  all  the  world  conscience  and  honour  in  my  face,   to   rebate 


allow  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit:    my  wife  says 
he  has  a  great  deal;    I  hope   you  think  her 
a  judge. 
Brisk.   Pho,    my   lord,   his  voice  goes  for 


my  inclinations.  How  am  I  to  behave  myself? 
You  know  I  am  your  creature;  my  life  and 
fortune  in  yourpov^er;  to  disoblige  you  brings 
me  certain   ruin.     Allow   it,   I   would   betray 


nothing  —  1  can't  tell  how  to  make  him  ap-'you,   I  would  not  he  a  traitor  to  myself:  I 
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don*t  pretend  to  hone^y,  because  you  know 
I  am  a  rascal:  but  I  would  conviace  you, 
from  tbe  necessity,   of  my  being  firm  to  yon. 

Ladjr  T,  Necessity,  impudence !  Can  no  gra- 
titude incline  you?  no  obligations  toucb  you? 
Were  you  not  in  tbe  nature  of  a  servant? 
and  bave  not  I,  in  effect,  made  you  lord  of 
all,  of  me,  and  of  my  lord  ?  Wbcre  is  tbat 
bumble  love,  tbe  languishing,  ibat  adoration 
inrhicb  was  once  paid  me,  and  everlastingly 
engaged  ? 

Mask,  Fixed,  rooted  in  my  beart,  wbence 
notbing  can  remove  'em ;  yet  you — 

LadfT.  Yet;  wbat  yet? 

Mask*  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam, 
^prhen  I  say  1  bave  bad  a  generous,  and  a 
fiiitbful  passion,  wbicb  you  bad  never  favoured 
but  tbrougb  revenge  and  policy. 

Ladj  i;  Ha ! 

Mask.  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone — 
pray  contain  yourself,  and  bear  me.  You 
Inow  you  lovM  your  nepbew,  wben  I  first 
aighM  for  you;  I  quickly  found  it:  an  argu- 
ment tbat  I  loved ;  for,  witb  tbat  art  you  veilM 


your  passion,   'twas   imperceptible   to    all    but 

tealous  eyei,  Tbis  discovery  made  me  bold, 
confess  it;  for  by  it  I  tbought  you  in  my 
pow^er:  your  nepbew's  scorn  of  you  added  to 
my  bopes;  I  watcbed  tbe  occasion,    and  took 

iron,  just  repulsed  by  bim^  warm  at  once  witb 
ove  and  indignation;  your  disposition,  my 
anguments.  and  bappy  opportunity,  accom- 
phsb'd  nA  design.  How  1  bave  loved  you 
since,  wo ras  bave  notsbown;  then  bow  sbould 
words  express? 

LadjrT,  Well,  mollifying  devil!  and  bave 
1  Dot  met  your  love  witb  forward  fire? 

Mask.  Your  zeal,  1  grant,  was  ardent,  but 
misplaced:  tbere  was  revenge  in  view;  tbat 
■woman's  idol  bad  defil'd  the  temple  of  tbe  god, 
and  love  was  made  a  mock-worship.  ~  A  son 
and  beir  would  bave  edg'd  young  Mellefont 
upon  tbe  brink  of  ruin,  and  left  bira  nought 
but  you  to  catch  at  for  prevention. 

LadjT*  Again,  provoke  me!  Do  you  wind 
me  like  a  larum,  only  to  rouse  my  own  still'd 
soul  for  your  diversion  ?  Confusion  I 

Mash.  Nay,  madam,  I'm  gone,  if  you  re- 
lapse.— What  needs  this?  I  say  nothing  but 
tfrbat  yourseU^  in  open  hours  of  love,  bave 
told  me,  VVby  should  you  deny  it?  Nay, 
bow  can  you  r  Is  not  all  this  present  beat 
owing  to  the  same  fire  ?  Do  not  you  love  bira 
still?  How  bave  I  tbis  day  offended  you,  but 
in  not  breaking  off  bis  match  with  Cynthia  ? 
which,  ere  to-roorrow,  shall  be  done,  bad  you 
but  patience. 

Ladjr  T.  How !  wbat  said  you,  Maskwell  ? 
—Another  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper? 

Mask*  No,  by  my  love,  I  am  your  slave; 
tbe  slave  of  all  your  pleasures ;  and  will  not 
rest  till  I  bare  given  you  peace,  would  you 
suffer  me. 

Lad/  T»  O,  Maskwell,  in  vain  do  I  disguise 
me  from  thee;  thou  knowestme;  knowest  tbe 
Tcry  inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soul. 
O  MeUefbnt! — Married  to-morrow! — ^Despair 
strikes  me.  Yet  my  soul  knows  I  hate  him 
too:  let  him  but  once  be  mine,  and  next  im- 
mediate ruin  seiie  him. 

Mask,  Compose  yourself;  you  shall  have 
▼our  wish. — Vvill  tbat  please  you? 


Ladjr  T.  How,  bow?  thou  dear,  thou  pre- 
cious villain,  how? 

Mask.  You  bave  already  been"  tampering 
with  my  lady  Pliant. 

Lad/T.  1  bave:  she  is  ready  for  any  im- 
pression I  think  fit. 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  Mellefont  loves  her. 

LaJ/  T.  She  is  so  credulous  tbat  ivay  na- 
turally, and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will 
believe  it  faster  than  1  can  persuade  her.  But 
I  don't  see  what  you  can  propose  from  such 
a  trifling  design ;  for  her  first  conversing  with 
Mellefont  will  convince  her  of  the  contrary. 

Mask.  I  know  iL — I  don't  depend  upon  it; 
but  it  will  prepare  something  else,  and  gain 
us  leisure  to  lay  a  stronger  plot:  if  1  gam  a 
little  time,  I  shall  not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy 

What,  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  age  employ. 

[£xeuni. 

ACT  IL 

Scene  L — T?ie  same. 

Enter  Ladt  Froth  and  Cynthia.. 

Cjn.  Indeed,  madam!  is  it  possible  your 
ladyship  could' have  been  so  much  in  love? 

Ladjr F.  I  could  not  sleep;  I  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cjrn.  Prodigious!  I  wonder  want  of  sleep, 
and  so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your 
ladyship  has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Lad/  F.  O,  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must  not 
rally  your  friend.  But  really,  as  you  say,  I 
wonder  too — But  then  I  had  a  way ;  for,  be- 
tween you  and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours ; 
but  1  gave  them  vent. 

C/n.  How  pray,  madam? 

Lad/F.  O,  I  writ;  writ  abundantly. — Do 
you  never  write? 

C/n.  ^Vrile!  what? 

Lad/  F.  Songs,  elegies,  satires,  encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

C/n.  O  I^rd,  not  1,  madam ;  I'm  content 
to  be  a  courteous  reader. 

Lad/F.    O,  inconsistent!  In   love,  and  pot 
write!    If  my  lord   and   I   bad   been   both   of 
your  tetiipcr,  we  bad  never  come  together. — 
O,  bless. me!  what  a  sad  thing  would  Uiat  have' 
been,  if  my  lord  aud  I  should  never  have  met! 

C/n.  Then  neither  my  lord  or  you  would 
ever  bave  met  with  your  match,  on  my  con- 
science. 

Lad/  F.  O'ray  conscience,  no  more  we 
should;  thou  say^st  right;  for  sure  my  lord 
Froth  is  as  fine  a  gentleman,  and  as  much  a 
man  of  quality!  —  Ah!  nothing  at  all  oi  the 
common  air — I  think  I  may  say,  he  wants  no- 
thing but  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  star  to  make 
him  shine  the  very  phosphorus  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. Do  you  understand  those  two  hard 
words?  If  you  don't  ill  explain  'em  to  you. 

C/n.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  not  so  ignorant. 
— At  least  I  won't  ov^n  it,  to  be  troubled  with 
your  instructions.  [Aside. 

Lad/F.  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon;  but,  be- 
ine  derived  from  tbe  Greek,  I  tbought  you 
might  have  escap'd  the  etymology.  —  But  I'm 
tbe  more  amaxed,  to  find  you  a  woman  of 
letters,  and  not  write!  Bless  me,  bow  can*lV(eI- 
lefont  believe  you  love  him? 

C/n.  Why  faith,  madam,  be  tbat  won't  take 
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my  word  sball  ncTcr  haye  it  under  my  band. 

Lady  F.  I  vow,  Mellefonfs  a  prelly  gentle- 
man ;  but  metbinks  be  wants  a  manner. 

Cjn.  A  manner!  wbal*s  tbat,  madam? 

LadjrF*  Some  distinguisbin^  quality;  as, 
fqr  example,  the  bel  air,  or  brilliant,  of  Mr. 
Brisk;  tbe  solemnity,  yet  complaisance,  of  my 
lord;  or  something  of  bis  own,  tbat  should 
look  a  little  je-ne-sais4>quoi-isb ;  be  is  too  much 
a  mediocrity,  in  my  mind. 

C/n^  He  does  not,  indeed,  afTect  either  pert- 
ness  or  formality;  for  wbicii  I  like  bira:  here 
be  comes.  ^ 

Ludj  F.  And  my  lord  witb  bim :  pray  ob- 
serve tbe  difference. 

Enter  Lord  Froth,  Mbllefont,  and  Brisk. 

Cjrn.  Impertinent  creature !  1  could  almost 
be  angry  witb  her  now.  [Aside* 

Ladj  F,  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cyn- 
thia bow  mucn  I  have  been  in  love  wito  you; 
I  swear  I  have ;  Fm  not  ashamed  to  own  il 
now;  ah!  it  makes  my  heart  leap;  'I  vow  1 
sigh  when  1  think  on*t. — My  dear  lord!  Ha, 
ba,  ba !  do  you  remember,  my  lord  ? 

[Squeezes  him  bjr  the  Hand,  looks  kindly 
on  lUm,  sighs,  and  then  laughs  out. 

Lord F,  Pleasant  creature!  Perfectly  well. 
Ab !  that  look,  ay,  there  it  is ;  who  eould  re- 
sist? 'Twas  so  my  heart  was  made  a  captive 
first,  and  ever  fince  it  has  been  in  love  with 
happy  slavery. 

Lady  F,  O  tbat  tongue,  tbat  dear  deceitful 
tongue!  that  charming  softness  in  your  mien 
and  your  expression  I — and  then  your  bow ! 
Good,  my  lord,  bow  as  yoU  did  when  I  gave 
you  my  picture.  Here,  suppose  this  my  pic- 
ture— [Gives  him  a  pocket  Glass'\  Pray  mind 
my  lord ;  ah !  be  bows  charmingly.  [Lord 
Froth  botvs  profoundly  low,  then  kisses  the 
Glassi  Nay,  my  lord,  vou  shanU  kiss  it  so 
much ;  1  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

LordF.  1  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it 
for  your, sake. 

Lady F  Ah!  gallantry  to  the  last  degree. 
Mr.  Brisk,  you* re  a  judge ;  was  ever  any  thing 
so  well  bred  as  my  lord? 

is  risk.  Never  any  thing — but  your  ladyship, 
let  me  perish. 

Lady  F,  O,  prettily  turned  ag*iin!  let  me 
die  but  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit»  —  Mr. 
Mellefont,  donH  you  think  Mr.  Brisk  bas  a 
world  of  wit? 

MeL  O  ^^%^  madam. 

Brisk,  O  dear,  madam* 

Lady  F,  An  inHnite  deal. 

Brisk,  O  heavens,  madam — 

Lady  F,  More  wit  than  any  body. 

Brisk,  Fm  everlastingly  your  bumble  ser- 
vant, deuce  take  me,  madam. 

LordF*  Don*t  you  think  us  a  happy  cou- 
ple? [To  Cyn. 

Cyn,  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  are  tbe 
happiest  couple  in  tbe  world ;  for  youVe  not 
only  happy  in  one  another,  and  when  you  are 
together)  but  happy  in  yourselves,  and  by 
yourselves. 

Lord  F,  I  bope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good 
husband  too. 

Crn,  n*is  my  interest  to  believe  be  will,  my 
lorJ. 


-    LordF,  D'ye  think  be'Jl  love   you    as  well 
as  I  do  my  wife?  Fm  afraid  not. 

Cyn,  1  believe  b«*ll  love  me  better. 

LordF,  Heavens!  tbat  can  never  ber  but 
why  do  you  think  so? 

Cyn,  Because  be  bas  not  so  mucb  reason 
to  be  fond  of  bimielf. 

Lady  F,  O,  your  bumble  servant  for  tbat, 
dear  madam.  Welly  Mellefont,  youll  be  a 
happy  creature. 

MeL  Ay,  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same 
reason  for  my  happiness  tbat  yoiu*  lordship 
has,  I  sball  think  myself  happy* 

Lord  F.  Ab,  that's  all.  ' 

Brisk.  Your  ladyship  is  in  the  right;  [To 
Lady  Froth^  but,  'egad,  Fm  wholly  turned 
into  satire.  1  confess  1  write  but  seldom;  but 
when  I  do — keen  i  mbics,  'egad. — But  my  lord 
was  telling  me,  your  ladyship  bas  maae  an 
essay  toward  an  heroic  poem. 

Lady  F,  Did  my  lord  tell  you  ?  Yes,  I  vow, 
and  the  subject  is  my  lord*s  love  to  me.  And 
what  do  you  think  1  call  il?  I  dare  swear  you 
won't  fi^itess — ^The  Syllabub,  ha,  ba,  ba! 

Brisk,  Because  my  lord's  title's  Frolh,  *egad. 
ba,  ba,  ba ! — deuce  lake  me,  very  apropos  and 
surprising,  ba,  ba,  ba ! 

LadyF,  \Uy,  ay,  is  not  it?  And  tlienlcall 
my  lord  Spumoso;  and  myself — what  d'ye 
think  I  call  myself?  ' 

Brisk,  Lacldia,  may  be — *gad,  I  cannot  tell. 

Lady  F,  Biddy,  that's  all ;  just  my  own  name. 

Brisk.  Biddy!  *egad,  very  pr^f  —  deuce 
take  me,  if  your  ladyship  bas  not  the  art  of 
surprising  toe  most  naturally  in  the  world.  I 
bopo  you'll  make  me  happy  in  communicating 
tbe  poem. 

LadyF,  O,  you  must  be  my  confidant;  I 
must  ask  your  advice*  ( 

Brisk,  I'm  your  bumble  servant,  let  me  pe- 
rish. 1  presume  your  ladyship  bas  read  Bossu? 

LadyF,  O  yes\  andHapin,  andDacier  upon 
Aristotle  and  Horace.  My  lord,  you  must  not 
be  jealous,  Fm  communicating  all  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

LordF,  No,  no,  V\\  allow  Mr.  Brisk.  Have 
you  nothing  about  you  to  show  bim,  my  dear? 

Lady  F,  Yes,  1  believe  1  have.  Mr.  Brisk, 
come,  will  you  go  into  the  next  room?  and 
there  Fit  show  you  wbat  1  have* 

[Exit  iviih  Brisk. 

LordF^  Fll  walk  a  turn  in  tbe  garden,  and 
come  to  you.  [Exit 

Mel,  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia. 

Cyn,  Fm  thinking  tbat  though  marriage 
makes  man  and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  Vm 
still  two  fools;  and  they  become  more  con- 
spicuous by  setting  off^)  one  another. 

Mel*  That's  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and 
their  follies  are  opposed. 

Cyn,  Nay,  1  have  known  two  wits  meet, 
and  by  tbe  opposition  of  their  wit,  render 
themselves  as  ridiculous  as  fools*  Matrimony 
is  a  hazardous  game  to  engag<)  in.  What 
think  you  of  drawing  stakes,  and  giving  o^er 
in  time? 

M'iL  No,  bang*t,  that's  not  endeavouring  to 
win,  because  it's  possible  we  may  lose;  since 
we  have  shuffled  and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  op 
tninip  now. 

I )  For  intUncc*  a  lad j'a  while  hand  ia  hH  ^tl  /aaibellith- 
ed)  bj  the  contrast  of  Um  black  kejra  of  ihe  pia«6- 
rniU;  and  fcaUafaien  generally  prefer  to  plaj  en  aa 
ebony  flute. 
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Cjn,  Then  I  find  ifs  like 'cards;  if  either  of 
m  have  a  good  hand,  it  it  an  accident  of  fortune. 

MeL  No,  marriage  \%  rather  like  a  game  at 
bowU;  fortune  indeed  makes  the  match,  and 
the  two  nearest)  and  sometimes  the  two  fur- 
thest are  together;  hut  the  game  depends  en- 
tirely upon  iud^ent 

Cyn,  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  consequently 
one  of  us  njust  he  a  loser. 

MeU  Not  at  all;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
and  the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  enter- 
tainment. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliakt. 

Sir  P.  *Gadsbud!  I  am  proToked  into  a  fer- 
mentation, as  my  lady  FrcAfa  says.  Was  ever 
ilie  like  read  of  in  stOrv  ? 

Ladjr  P.  Sir  Paul,  miTe  patience,  let  me 
alone  to  rattle  him  up. 

SirP,  'Pray  your  ladyship,  give  me  leare 
to  be  angr^ ;  rfl  rattle  hira  up,  I  warrant  you ; 
rU  teach  him,  with  a  certiorari,  to  make  love 
to  my  wife. 

LndyP.  You  teach  him !  FU  teach  him  my- 
fclf;  so  pray  I  sir  Paul,  hold    you   contented. 

•^ir  P.  Uold  yourself  contente'd,  my  lady  Pli- 
ant; 1  find  passion  coming  upon  me  even  to 
desperation,  and  1  cannot  submit  as  formerly, 
therefore  give  way. 

Lady  P,  How  now  ?  will  you  be  pleased  to 
retire,  and — 

SirP,  No,  marry,  will  I  not  be  pleased ;  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an^),  thaOs  my  pleasure  at 

MeL  What  can  thu  mean?  [this  time. 

tiodyP,  *Gads  mv  life,  the  man*s  distracted. 
Why,  how  now,  who  are  yoii?  What  am  I? 
Sltdikins,  canH  I  govern  you?  What  did  I 
Miferry  yoi*  for  ?  Am  1  not  to  be  absolute  and 
nncontrolable?  Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit 
and  conduct  should  be  contradicted  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  concern  ? 

^ir P.  it  concerns  me,  and  only  me;  besi- 
des, Fm  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times.  When 
1  am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Pliant  shall  com- 
mand sin  Paul;  but  when  Fm  provoked  to 
fury,  I  cannot  incorporate  with  patience  and 
reason;  as  soon  may  tigers  match  with  tigers, 
lambs  with  lambs,  and  every  creature  couple 
with  its  (ott  as  the  poet  says. 

LadjrP*  He*s  hot-headed  still!  His  in  vain 
to  talk  to  you ;  but  remember  I  have  a  cur- 
Cain-lecture  ^)  for  you,  you  disobedient,  liead- 
strong  brute. 

SirP.  No,  His  because  I  wonH  be  headstrong, 
because  I  wonH  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head 
ibrtified,  that  I  am  thus  ejiasperaled.  But  1 
will  protect  my  honour:  ana  yonder  is  the 
violater  of  my  fame. 

Lady  P.  \\%  my  honour  that  is  concerned, 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me.  Your 
honour !  you  have  none !  but  what  is  in  ray 
keeping,  and  I  can  dispose  of  it  when  1  please; 
therefore  don*t  provoke  me. 

SirP.  Hum,*gadsbud,  she  says  true.  \A8ide\ 
Well,  ray  lady,  march  on;  1  will  fight  under 
you  then :  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  passion 
will  permit         \Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant 

come  up  to  MelU/ont. 

%)  TU  ■  dreadful  t1iin|  f»r  ■  mta  to  b«  Mibj««t  to  llie 
ikrcol*  of  ■  citrLiia-icctare ;  bat  what  a  »e«av  wbcn 
B«t  in  i>raclic«.<— Th«  ladj  eonmcacci  h«r  diteoarsn 
Li  bed*  dcpriviag  the  huabaad  of  hU  il««j><— It  U 
««U«d  MMlMii-loctaro  from  tlni  bod  owttlaa* 


Lady  P.  Inhuman  and  treacherous — 

SirP.  Thou  serpent  and  first  tempter  of 
womankind — 

Cyn.  Bless  rae!  Sir — madam — what  mean 
you? 

Sir  P.  Thy,  Thy,  come  away.  Thy ;  touch 
him  not;  come  hither,  girl;  go  h^i  near  him, 
there^s  nothing  but  deceit  about  him;  snakes 
are  in  his  looks,  and  the  crocodile  bf  Nilus  is 
in  his  wicked  appetite;  he  would  devour  thy 
fortune,  and  starve  thee  alive^ 

Lady  P.  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature! 

Mei.  For  heaVen^s  sake,  madam,  to  whom 
do  you  direct  this  language? 

Lady  P.  Have  I  behaved  myself  with  all  the 
decorum  and  nicely  befitting  the  person  of  sir 
PauFs  wife;  have  I  preserved  my  honoiu*  as 
it  were  in  a  soow-house ;  have  l,  I  say,  pre-* 
served  myself  like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for 
you  to  make  a  blot  upon? 

SirP.  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with 
any  woman  in  England. 

Mel.  I  am  so  amased,  I  know  n6t  what  to 
say. 

SirP.  Do  you  think  nly  daughter  —  this 
pretty  creature — ^Gadsbud,  she*s  a  wife  for  a 
cherubim! — Do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  a  stalking-horse,  *)  to'  stand  before 
you  while  you  take  aim  at  my  wife?  ^Gads- 
bud,  I  was  never  angry  before  in  my  life,  and 
Fll  never  be  appeased  again. 

Mel,  Confusion!  this  is  my  aunt;  such  ma* 
lice  can  be  engendered  no  where  else.^  [^Aside, 

LctdyP.  Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  his 
sight;  leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse 
oi  his  intended  crime. 

Cyn.  Pray,  sir,  stay;  hear  him;  1  dare  af- 
firm he*s  innocent. 

SirP.  Innocent!  ^^hr,  hark^e;  come  hi- 
ther. Thy,  harkye,  I  had  it  fVbm  his  aunt,  my 
sister  Touchwood.  *Gddsbud,  lie  doeS  not  care 
a  (arthing  for  any  thing  bf  thee,  but  thy  por- 
tion;  why  he^s  m  love  with  my  wife;  Jie 
would  have  tantalized  thee,  and  dishooour*d 
thy  poor  father,  and  that  would  certainly  have 
broke  my  heart  Fm  sure,  if  ever  1  should 
have  horns,  they  would  kill  me;  they  would 
never  come  kindly;  I  should  die  of  em,  like 
any  child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth — 1  should 
indeed.  Thy,  therefore  come,  away ;  but  Pro- 
vidence has  prevented  all,  therefoie  come  away 
when  I  bid  you. 

Cyn.  1  must  obey.       \Exit  ofith  Sir  Paul 

Lady  P.  O,  such  a  thing!  the  impiety  of  it 
startles  me;  to  wit>ng  so  good,  so  fair  a  crea- 
ture, and  one  that  lo%ea  you  tenderly:  *tis  a 
barbarity  of  barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be 
guilty  of  it  — 

Mel.  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form,  1  grant  it;  and  next  to  the  villany  of 
such  a  fact,  is  the  villany  of  aspersing  me  with 
the  guilt  How  ?  which  way  was  1  to  wrong 
her  r  for  yet  I  understand  you  nat 

Lady  P.  Why,  *gads  my  life,  cousin  Mel- 
lefont,   yon  cannot  be   ^o  peremptory  as   to 

l)  It  is  ■  custom  to  fo  OB  Moonlight gighu  •booling  car- 
lietr<  on  tlio  sea-shore;  hot  as  these  birds  are  vcrj 
shy*  there  is  no  moans  of  approaching  ihem,  bur  b/ 
hiding  behind  anj  old  horse,  Kthich  is  made  ta  go 
backwarda  to  the  plaac,  for  the  porposo.  The  bird* 
hot  being  frighloaed,  by  this  .means  are  easily  aimed 
at.  thongh  it  is  difficnit  to  get  mort  than  one  ahol  im 
Uio  anJBe  place  Ike  semo  nighl. 
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deny  if,  when  I  tax  you  with  it  to  your  face ; 
for,  now  sir  PauPs  gone,  you  arc  corum  nobus. 

Mel.  By  heaven,  1  love  her  more  than  life, 
or  — 

LiidjrP.  Fidtlie,  faddle,  don't  tell  me  of  this 
and  that,  and  every  thing  in  the  world;  hut 
give  me  mathemacular  demonstration,  answer 
me  directly.  But  I  have  not  patience.  Oh  I 
the  impiety  of  it,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  un- 
paralleled wickedness!  O  merciful  father !  how 
could  you  think  to  reverse  nature  so,  to  make 
the  daughter  the  means  of  procuring  the  mother! 

Mel,  The  daughter  procure  the  mother ! 

LadyP,  Ay;  for  though  1  am  not  Cynthia's 
own  mother,  I  am  her  father's  wife ;  and  that's 
Hear  enough  to  make  it  incest. 

Mel,  O  my^  precious  aunt,  and  the  devil  in 
coin  unction !  [Aside, 

LeidjP.  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  dien  the  guilt  of  deceiving  every  body ; 
marrying  th^  daughter,  only  to  dishonour  the 
father;  and  then  seducing  me  — 

Mel,  W^here  am  1?  is  it  day?  and  am  I 
awake?  Madam — 

LadjrP,  And  nobody  knows  how  circum- 
stances may  happen  together.  To  my  think- 
ing now,  I  couia  resist  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion; but  yet  I  know  His  impossible  for  me 
to  know  whether  I  could  or  no;  there's  no 
certainty  in  the  things  of  this  life. 

Mel,  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

Lady P,  O  Lord,  ask  me  the  question!  I'll 
swear  I'll  refuse  it ;  I  swear  I'll  deny  it,  there- 
fore don't  ask  me;  nay,  you  shanH  ask  me; 
I  swear  I'll  deny  it.  O  gemini,  you  have 
brought  all  the  blood  into  my  face ;  I  warrant, 
(  am  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  O  fie,  cousin 
Mellefont ! 

Mel,  Nay,  madanf,  hear  me  — 

Jxidj P,  Ilear  you?  No,  no:  I'll  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterwards;  for  one  does 
not  know  how  one's  mind  may  change  upon 
hearing.  Hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and 
all  the  senses  are  fallible ;  I  won't  trust  my 
honour,  I  assure  you ;  Yny  honour  is  infallible 
and  un-come-at-ible, 

Mel,  For  heaven's  sake,  madam — 

LadjP,  O  name  it  no  more. — Bless  me, 
how  can  you  talk  of  heaven,  and  ha\e  so  much 
wickedness  in  your  heart?  May  be,  you  don't 
think  it  a  sin — they  say  some  of  you  gentle- 
men don't  think  it  a  sin — Indeed,  if  I  did  not 
think  it  a  sin — Bui  still  my  honour,  if  it  M'ere 
no  sin — But  then,  to  marr^  my  daughter,  for 
the  conveniency  of  frequent  opportunities^-PIl 
never  consent  to  that ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  I'll 
break  the  match. 

Mel,  Death  and  amazement!  Madam,  upon 
my  knees — 

L<idjP,  Nay,  nay,  rise  up:  come,  you  shall 
see  my  good  nature.  I  know  love  is  power- 
ful, and  nobody  can  help  his  passion:  tis  not 
your  fault,  nor  I  swear  it  is  not  mine.  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  I  have  charms?  And  how  can 
you  help  it,  if  you  are  made  a  captive?  O 
Lord,  here's  somebody  coming;  I  dare  not 
slay.  \Vell,  you  must  consider  of  your  crime, 
and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  aafainst  it — strive, 
be  sure:  but  don't  be  melancholy,  don't  de- 
spair :  but  never  think  that  Til  grant  you  any 
thing — O  Lord,  no:  but  be  sure  you  fay  aside. 


[Act  II. 

all  iDoughts  of  the  marriage;  for  though  I 
know  you  don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind 
for  your  passion  to  me,  yet  it  will  make  me 
jealous — O  Lord,  what  did  I  say?  Jealous! 
no,  no,  I  can't  be  jealous;  for  I  must  not  love 
you — therefore  don't  hope — but  don't  despair 
neither.  O,  they're  coming,  I  must  fly.  \ixit 
Mel,  [After  a  Pause']  So  then,  spite  of  ifiy 
care  and  foresight,  I  am  caught,  caught  in  my 
security :  yet  this  was  but  a  shallow  artifice, 
unworthy  of  my  machiavilian  aunt:  there  must 
be  more  behind:  destruction  follows  hard,  if 
not  presently  prevented. 

Enter  Maskwell. 

Maskwell,  welcome !  Thy  presence  is  a  view 
of  land  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes: 
the  witch  has  raised  the  storm,  and  her  mini- 
sters have  done  their  work;  you  see  the  ves- 
sels arc  parted. 

Mask.  I  know  it:  I  met  sir  Paul  towbe 
away  Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  head, 
I'll  join  you  together  ere  to-morrow  morning, 
or  drown  between  you  in  the  attempt. 

Mel.  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  stretch'd 
out  to  one  that's  sinking,  though  never  so  far 
off. 

Mask,  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger.  Come, 
cheer  up ;  why,  you  don't  know  that,  while  I 
plead  for  you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  re- 
taining tf.c ;  nay,  I  am  your  createst  enemy, 
and  she  does  but  joumey-woric  undei*  me.* 

Mel.  Ha !  how's  this  ? 

Mask,  What  d'ye  think  of  ray  beinff  cm- 

Eloyed  in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots?  Ha, 
lif  ha !  Nay,  it's  true :  I  have  undertaken  to 
break  the  match:  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
your  uncle  disinherit  you;  to  get  you  tun^ 
out  of  doors,  and  to — Ha,  ha,  ha !— I  can't  tell 
you  for  laughing — O  she  has  opened  her  heart 
to  me — I'm  to  turn  you  a  grazing,  and  to  — 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  marry  Cynthia  myself;  therej^  a 
plot  for  you. 

Mel,  Ha !  O  see,  I  see  my  rising  sun!  Light 
breaks  through  'douds  upon  me,  and  1  shall 
live  in  day. — O,  my  Maskwell,  how  shall  I 
thank  or  praise  thee !  thou  hast  outwitted  wo- 
man. But  tell  me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get 
into  her  confidence^  ha»-^how?  But  was  it  her 
contrivance  to  persuade  my  lady  Pliant  to  this 
cxtt-avagtint  belief? 

Mask,  It  was ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
encouraged  it  for  your  diversion:  though  it 
made  you  a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet 
the  re/lection  of  it  must  needs  be  entertaining. 
I  warrant  she  was  very  violent  at  first. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ay,  a  very  fury. 

3Iask,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  her  temper.  Well, 
you  must  know  then  that  all  my  contrivances 
were  hut  bubbles;  till  at  last  I  pretended  to 
ha\c  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia; 
that  did  my  business;  that  convinced  your 
aunt  I  might  be  trusted ;  since  it  was  as  much 
my  interest  as  hers  to  break  the  match:  then 
she  thought  my  jealousy  might  qualify  me  to 
assist  her  in  her  revenge;  and,  in  snort,  in 
that  belief,  told  me  the  secrets  of  her  lieart 
At  length  we  made  this  agreement:  if  I  ac- 
complish her  designs  (as  I  told  you  before), 
she  has  engaged  to  put  Cynthia,  with  all  her 
fortune,  into  my  power. 

Mel.  She  is  most  gracious  in  her  favour. — 
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Well,  apd,  dear  Jack,  liow  liast  tboir  contmed  ? 

Miisk:  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear 
it  tiow ;  for  I  donU  know  hot  ^he  may  come 
this  way.  1  am  to  meet  her  anoii;  after  that 
1^  tell  you  the  whole  matter.  Be  here  in  this 
gallery  an  hour  hence :  by  that  time,  I  ima- 
gine,, our  considtation  may  he  over. 

MeL  \  will.    Till  tlien,  success  attend  thee. 

iExit, 
me; 
for  when  I  meet  Vou,  I  meet  the  only  obstacle 
io  my  fortune. — Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild 
my  crimes ;  and  whatsoever  I  commit  oftreach- 
cry  or  deceit  shall  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
merit — Treachery !  what  treachery  ?  Love  can- 
cels all  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  sets  men 
right  upon  their  first  foundations.  Duty  to 
kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  benefac- 
tors, and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  and 
particular  ties :  but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  *em 
all  asunder,  and  is  a  general  aequittance.  Ri- 
▼al  is  equal;  and  love,  like  death,  a  universal 
leveller  of  mankind. — Ua !  but  is  there  not  such 
a  thing  as  honesty  ?  Yes,  and  whosoever  has 
it  about  him  bears  an  enemy  in  his  breast; 
for  your  honest  man,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  nice, 
scrupulous,  conscientious  person,  who  will 
cheat  nobody  hut  himself:  such  another  cox- 
comb as  )our  wise  man,  who  is  too  hard  for 


Lord  T,  There  should  have  be^'n  demon- 
slnilion  of  the  contrary  too,  before  it  had  been 
believed. 

Ladjr  T,  So  I  suppose  there  was. 

LordT,  How?  where?  when? 

Ladj'  T.  That  I  can't  tell ;  nay,  1  don*t  say 
there  was ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  as  favour- 
ably of  my  nephew  as  I  can. 

LordT.  I  don't  know  that.       [Half  aside. 

Ladjr  T.  How  ?  DonH  you  believe  that,  say 
you,  my  lord? 

Lord  T.  No,  I  don't  say  so.  I  confess  I  am 
troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Ladjr  T.  His  defence  ?  Bless  me,  would  you 
have  me  defend  an  ill  thinfi;? 

Lord  T.  You  believe  it  then? 

Ladjr  T,  I  don't  know ;  I  am  very  unwill- 
ing to  speak  my  thoughts  in  any  thing  that 
may  be  to  my  cousin's  disadvantage;  besides, 
I  find,  my  lord,  you  arc  prepared  to  receive 
an  ill  impression  from  any  opinion  of  mine, 
which  is  not  consenting  with  your  own;  but 
since  I  am  like  to  be  suspected  in  the  end, 
and  'tis  a  pain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  I  own 
it  to  you:  in  short,  I  do  believe  it;  nay,  and 
can  believe  any  thing  worse,  if  it  were  laid 
to  his  charge. — Don't  ask  me  my  reasons,  my 
lord;  for  they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

LordT,  I'm  amazed!    Here  must  be  s^me- 


all  the  world,  and  will  he  made  a  fool  of  by  thing  more  than  ordinary  in  this.  \_Aside\  Not 
nobody  but  himself. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  for  fit  to  be  told  me,  madam?  You  can%ave  no 
w^isdom  and  hotiesty,  give  me  cunning  and ■  interests  wherein  1  am  not  concerned;  and 
hypocrisy!  Oh,  'tis  such  a  pleasure  to  angle  consequently  the  same  reasons  ought  to  be 
for  fairfaced  fools!  Then  that  hungry 'gudgeon,  convincing  to  me,  which  create  your  satisfac- 
tion or  disquiet, 

Ladjr  T,  but  those  which  cause  my  disquiet, 
I  am  willing  to  have  remote  from  your  hear- 
ing.    Good  my  lord,  don't  press,  me. 

LordT,  Don't  oblige  me  to  press  you. 

Ladjr  T,  Whatever  it  was,  lis  past;  and 
that  is  better  to  be  unknown,  which  cannot 
be  prevented ;  therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
rest  satisfied. 

LordT.  When  you  have  told  me  I  will. 

LadjT,  You  won't. 

Lord  T,  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  wilL 

LadjT,  What  if  you  cau*t? 

LordT,  How?  Then  I  must  know;  nay,  1 
will:  no  more  trifling — I  charge  you  tell  me 
— by  all  our  mutual  peace  to  come,  upon 
your  duly — 

Ladj  T,  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  say  no 
more,  to  make  me  lay  my  heart  before  you ; 
but  don't  be  thus  transported;  compose  your- 
self: it  is  not  of  concern,  to  make  you  lose 
one  minute's  temper.  *Tis  not  indeed,  my 
dear.  Q  Lord,  1  wish  I  had  not  told  you 
any  thing. — Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  fright- 
ened me.     Nay,  look  pleased,  I'll  tell  you. 

Lord  7;  Weil,  well. 

Lady  T,  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm?  In- 
deed it's  nqthing  but — 

LordT,  But  what? 

Lad/T  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to 
be  angry  ? — nay,  you  must — not  to-  be  angry 
with  Mellefont  r— 1  dare  swear  he's  sorry;  ana, 
were  it  to  do  again,  would  not — 

Lord  T,  SoTTj  for  what?  'Death,  you  rack 


credulity,  will  bite  at  any  thing. —  vVhy,  let 
me  see :  1  have  the  same  face,  the  same  words 
and  accents,  when  I  speak  what  I  do  think, 
and  when  I  speak  what  I  do  not  think;  the 
very  same:  and  dear  dissimulation  is  the  only 
art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fools,  and  be  decciv'd  ? 

And  why  are  friends  and  lovers'  oaths  belie  v'd  ? 

When  each,  who  searches  strictly  his  own 

mind. 

May  ao  much  fraud  and  power  of  baseness 

find.  {Exit, 

ACT  IIL 
ScEMB  I. —  The  same. 

Enter  LoRO  and  Ladt  TobcHWpOD. 

Ladjr  T,  My  lord,  can  you  blame  my  bro- 
ther Pliant,  if  he  refuse  his  daughter  upon  this 
provocation?  The  contract's  void  by  this  un- 
heard-of impiety. 

Lord  T,  I  donH  believe  it  true ;  be  has  bet- 
ter principles-^pbo,  'lis  nonsense.  Come,  come, 
I  kfiovr  my  lady  Pliant:  'tis  not  the  first 
time  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  love,  and 
raade  sir  Paul  jealous  of  the  civility  of  an 
undesigning  person,  the  belter  to  bespeak  his 
security  in  her  unfeigned  pleasures. 

Ladjf  T,  You  censure  hardly,  my  lord :  my 
sister's  honour  is  very  well  known, 

LordT,  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that 
have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.  This 
is  a  little  trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  con- 
triver, envious  oi  my  nephew's  merit> 


Ladjr  T,  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be   so,   and  me  \^lh  delay. 
I  hope  it  will  be  found  so;    but  that  will  re- 1     LadjT,  Nay,  no  great  matter,   only — well, 
«|uire  some  time;  for,  in  such  a  case   as   this, ^ I  have  your  promise — pho,  why  nothing, ^  only 
demonstration  id  necessary.  I  your   nephew  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself 
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jometimes  with  a  little  gallantry  towards 
roe.  Nay,  I  can*l  think  he  meant  any  thing 
seriously ;  but  methought  it  looked  oddly. 

LdrdT*  Confusion r  what  do  I  bear? 

LadyT,  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was 
not  enough  akin  to  me  upon  your  account, 
and  had  a  mind  to  create  a  nearer  relation 
on  his  own ;  a  lover,  you  know,  my  lord — ha, 
ha,  ha ! — Well,  but  that*s  all.  Now  you  have 
it. — Well,  remember  your  promise,  my  lord; 
and  donH  take  any  notice  of  it  to  bim. 

Lord  T.  No,  no,  no. 

Lad/  T,  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not — a  little 
harmless  mirfh — only  misplaced,  that*s  all. — 
But  if  it  were  more,  *tis  over  now,  and  all*s 
well.  For  my  part,  I  have  forgot  it;  and  so 
has  he,  I  hope ;  for  1  hate  not  heard  any  thing 
from  him  these  two  days. 

LifrdT,  These  two  days!  Is  it  so  fresh?— 
Unnatural  villain !  1*11  have  him  stripped,  and 
turned  naked  out  of  my  doors  this  moment, 
and  let  him  rot  and  perish! 

Litdy  T,  O,  my  lord,  youll  ruin  me,  if  you 
take  such  public  noti<;c  of  it ;  it  will  be  a 
town-talk:  consider  your  own  and  my  honour. 
— Stay,  I  told  you  you  would  nqt  be  satisfied 
when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  T»  Before  Tve  done,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied. '  Ungrateful  monster !  How  long — 

LadjSr,  Lord,  I  donH  kqow:  I  wish  my 
lips  ha'  grown  together  when  I  told  you. 
Almost  a  twelvemonth — nay,  I  won^l  tell  you 
any  more,  ^ill  ypi|  are  yourself.  Pravy  my 
lOrd,  donH  let  the  company  see  yon  in  this 
disorder:  yet  I  confess  1  canH  blame  you; 
for  1  think  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my 
life.  Who  would  have  thought  my  nephew 
could  have  so  misconstrued  my  kindness? — 
But  will  you  go  into  your  closet,  and  recover 
your  temper?  HI  make  an  excuse  of  sudden 
business  to  the  company,  and  come  to  you. 
Pray,  good,  dear  my-  lord,  let  me  be^  you  do 
now:  ill  come  immediately,  and  tell  you  all. 
Will  you,  ray  lord?     . 

Lord  T,  I  will.    I  am  mute  with  wonder. 

Lddy  T,  W^ell,  but  go  now ;  here*s  some- 
body coming. 

iordT,  \Vell,  I  go.  You  won't  slay;  for 
I  would  hear  more  of  this. 

I^f  T.  ril  follow  insUntly. 

\Exit  Jfjird  Touchfvood. 

Enter  JMaskwell. 

So! 

Miukf  This  was  a  masterpiece,  and  did  not 
need  my  help;  though  I  stood  ready  for  a 
cue  to  come  in,  and  confirm  all,  had  there 
been  occasion. 

LadjrT.  Have  you  ^een  Mellefont? 

Mask*  I  have;  and  am  to  meet  him  here 
about  this  time. 

lAuijrT,  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment? 

Mask,  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed 
not  much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the 
shallow  artifice,  which  so  little  time  must  of 
necessity  discover:  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of 
some  further  design  of  yours,  ana  has  engaged 
me  to  watch  you.  I  believe  he  will  hardly 
be  able  to  prevent  your  plot;  yet  I  would 
have  you  use  caution  and  expedition. 

LadjrT.  Expedition  iikdeed;  for  all   we   do 


musfbe  performed  in  the  remaining  part  of 
this  evening,  and  before  the  company  break 
tip,  lest  my  lord  should  cool,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  him  privately:  ray 
lord  must  not  see  him  again. 

Mask,  By  no  means;  therefore  you  must 
aggravate  my  lord^s  displeasure  to  a  degree 
that  will  admit  of  no  conference  with  him. — 
What  think  you  of  mentioning  me  ? 

Lady  T.  IIow  ? 

Mask.  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy 
to  Mellefont's  cfesign  upon  you,  but  still  using 
my  utfnost  endeavours  to  dissuade  him:  though 
my  friendship  and  love  to  him  has  made  me 
conceal  it,  yet  you  may  say  I  threatened  the 
next  time  he  attempted  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
to  discover  it  to  my  lord.  _ 

Ladjr  T.  To  what  end  is  this? 

Mask.  It  will  confirm  my  lord*s  opinion  of 
my  honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a 
new  confidence  in  me,  which  (should  this  de- 
sign miscarry)  will  be  necessary  to  the  form- 
ing of  another  plot  that  1  have  in  ray  head 
— to  cheat  you,  as  well  as  the  rest      [Aside, 

Lady  T.  ril  do  it. 

Mask.  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord,  keep 
him  as  long  as  you  can  in  his  closet,  and  | 
doubt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  what 
yon  please:  your  guests  are  so  engaged  in 
their  own  follies  and  intrigues,  they*il  miss 
neither  of  you. 

Lady  T.  When  shall  we  lAeet  ?«-At  eight 
this  evening  in  my  chamber;  there  rejoice  at 
our  success,  and  toy  away  an  hour  in  mirth. 

Ma^k.  I  win  not  fail.  \Exit  Lady  Touch- 
(pop/ij  I  know  what  she  means  well  enough. 
I  have  lost  all  appetite  to  her ;  yet  s\^^^s  a  fine 
woman,  and  1  loved  her  once;  but  I  donU 
know,  the  case  is  altered ;  what  was  my  plea- 
sure is  become  my  duty;  and  I  am  as  indif- 
ferent to  her  now,  as  if  I  were  her  husband. 
Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cynthia, 
1  were  in  a  fine  pickle.  She  has  a  penetra- 
ting head,  and  knows  how  to  interpret  a  coldr 
ness  the  right  way ;  therefore  I  must  dissemble 
ardour  anqecstacy^ that^  resolved.  How  easily 
and  pleasantly  is  Uiftt  dissembled  before  frui- 
tion r  Plague  on't,  that  a  man  can*t  drink  with- 
out quenching  his  thirst. — Ha!  yonder  comes 
Mellefont,  thoughtful.  Let  me  think:  meet  her 
at  eight — hum — ha!  I  have  it.  If  (  can  speak 
to  my  lord  before.  I  will  deceive  *em  all,  and 
yet  seciire  myselfl  *Twas  a  lucky  thought! 
VVell,  this  double  dealing  is  a  jewel. —  Here 
he  comes — now  for  me. 

Enter  IVIellbfont,  musing. — Mask  well,  pre- 
tending not  to  see  turn,  tvalks  by  him,  and 
speaks,  as  it  were,  to  himself, 

Mercy  on  us !  what  vrill  the  wickedness  of  this 
world  come  to ! 

Mel,  How  now.  Jack?  W^haL  so  full  of 
contemplation  that  you  run  overr 

MosH,  Fro  glad  youVe  come,  for  I  could 
not  contain  myself  any  longer ;  and  was  just 
going  to  give  vent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody 
but  you  ought  to  drink  down.— *  Tour  aunts 
just  gone  from  hence. 

Mel,  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  se- 
crets of  her  soul,  Uiou  art  villanously  bent  to 
discover  ^em  all  to  me,  ha? 

Mask.  Vm  airaid  my  frailly  leans  that  way ; 
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but  I  donH  know  wlielber  I  can  in  holsour 
discover  all. 

McL  All,  all,  man.  Wbat,  you  may  in 
honour  betray  ber  as  far  as  sbc  oetrays  ber- 
self.  No  tragical  design  upon  my  person,  I 
bope  P 

MiMsk.  No,  but  it*s  a  comical  design  upon 
mine. 

MeL  Wiiat  dost  thou  mean? 

Mask.  Listen,  and  be  dumb:  we  bare  beep 
bargain! nff  about  the  rate  of  your  ruin  — 

MeL  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan 
heiress. — Well. 

Mask.  And  whereas  pleasure  is  generally 
paid  with  mischief,  what  mischief  1  shall  do 
IS  to  be  paid  with  pleasure.  ' 

MeL  So  when  you\e  swallowed  the  potion, 
you  sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plum  r 

M^fsk,  You  are  merrv,  sir;  but  I  shall  probe 
your  constitution :  in  snort,  the  price  of  your 
banisbment  is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of— - 

MeL  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune.  —  Why, 
you  forget,  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask,  No,  no;  io  far  you  are  right;  and 
I  am,  as  an  earnest  of  that  bargain,  to  have 
full  and  free  possession  qf  the  person  of— 
your  aunt 

MeL  Ha!— Pho!  you  trifle. 

Mask,  By  this  light,  Tm  serious,  all  raillery 
apart.  [  knew  Would  stun  you.  This  eve- 
ning, at  eight,  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bed- 
chamber. 

MeL  Hell  and  the  devil!  is  she  abandoned 
of  air  grace  ? — Why,  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Mask.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead? 

MeL  Into  a  hot  furnace  sooner. 

Mask,  Nq  you  would  not ;  it  would  not  be 
90  convenient,  as  i  can  order  matters. 

Met  What  d'ye  mean? 

Mask.  Mean!  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I 
assure  you. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  gravely  he  looks. 
— Come,  come,  I  wonH  perplex  you.  Tis  the 
oniy  thing  that  Providence  could  have  Contrived 
to  make  me  capable  of  serving  you,  either  to 
my  inclination  or  your  own  necessity. 

MeL  How,  how,  for  hfBT^n^s  ^ke,  Aar 
Maskwell  ?  C 

Mask.  Why  thus:  Til  go  according  to  ap- 
pointment; you  shall  hate' notice,  ^t  the  cri- 
tical minute,  to  come  and  surprise  your  jiunt 


and  me  together.  Counterfeit  a  rage  against 
me,  and  ril  make  my  escape  through  the  pri- 
vate passage  from  her  chaniber,  which  Vlt  take 
care  to  leave  open.  *Twill  be  hard  if  then 
you  can't  bring  her  to  any  conditions;  for 
this  discovefy  will  disarm  her  of  all  defence, 
and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy:  nay, 
she  must  ever  aAer  be  in  awe  of  you. 

MeL  Let  me  adore  thee,  my  better  genius! 
I  think  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fate  no^  to 
disappoint  my  hopes-rmy  hopes?  my  certainty! 

Mask.  Well,  Til  meet  you  hens,  within  a 
quarter  of  eight,  and  give  you  notice. 

MeL  Good  fortune  ever  go  with  thee! 

[JExii  MaskofelL 

Enter  Careless. 

Care.  Mellefont,  get  out  o'tbc  way.  —  My 
lady  Fliaiit*s  coming,  and  1  shall  never  suc- 
ceed while  thou  art  in  sight,  though  she  be- 
gins to  tack  about;  but  1  made  love  a  great 
'while  ta  no  purpose* 


MeL  Why,  whatV  the  matter?  She's  con- 
vinced that  I  don*t  care  for  her. 

Care.  I  can't  get  an  answer  from  b^r,  that 
does  not  begin  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue, 
or  some  such  cant.  Then  she  has  told  me 
the  whole  history  of  sir  Paufs  nine  years' 
courtship;  how  he  has  lain  for  whole  nights 
together  upon  the  stairs,  before  her  chamber- 
door;  and  that  the  first  favour  be  received 
from  ber,  was  a  piece  of  an  old  scarlet  pet- 
ticoat for  a  Sitomacher ;  which,  ^nce  the  day 
of  bis  marriage,  he  has,  ou|  of  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry, converted  into  a  night-cap ;  and  wears 
it  still,  with  much  solemnity,  on  bis  anniver- 
sary wedding-night 

McL  You  are  very  great  with  him.  I  won- 
der he  never  told  you  his  grievances .  he  will, 
I  warrant  you.    ^ 

Car^,  Excessively  foolish!  — But  that  which 
gives  me  most  hopes  of  her,  is  her  telling  me 
of  the  many  temptations  she  has  resisted. 

MeL  Nay,  then  you  have  her;  for  a  wo- 
man's bragging  to  a  man  that  she  has  over- 
come temptations,  is  an  argument  that  they 
were  weakly  offered,  and  a  challenge  to  him 
to  engage  her  more  irresistibly.  —  Here  she 
comes  with  sir  Paul.  I'll  leave  you.  Ply  her 
close,  and  by-and-by  clap  a  billet-doux  into 
her  hand;  lor  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man 
truly  in  love  with  her,  till  he  has  been  fool 
enough  to  think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and 
to  lose  so  much  time  as  to  write  to  her.  \ExiL 


Enter  Sm  Paul  and  Lady  Pliatht. 

Sir  P.  Shan't  we  disturb  your  meditation, 
Mr.  Careless?  you  would  be  private? 

Care.  You  bring  that  aloqg  with  you,  sir 
Paul,  that  shall  be  always  welcome  to  my 
privacy. 

Sir  P.  O,  sweet  sir,  you  load  your  humble 
servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  conti- 
nual favours. 

LadjrP.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there! 
You  will  be  making  answers,  and  taking  thdt 
upon  YOU  which  ought  to  lie  upon  me:  that 
you  snould  have  so  little  breeoing,  to  think 
Mr.  Careless  did  not  apply  himself  to  me. 
Pray  what  have  you  to  entertain  >any  body's 
privacy?  I  swear  and  declare,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  Fm  ready  to  blush  for  your  igno- 
rance. 

Sir  P.  I  acquiesce,  my  lady  ;  but  don't  snub 
so  loud.  ^      [Ap€wL 

Lady  P.  Mr.  Careless,  if  a  person  that  is 
wholly  illiterate  might  be  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  qualified  to  make  a  suitable 
return  to  those  obligations,  which  you  are 
pleased  to  confer  upon  one  that  is  wholly  in- 
capable of  b^ing  qualified  in  all  those  circum- 
stances, I'm  sure  1  should  rather  attempt  it 
than  any  thing  in  the  world;  \Courtesies\ 
for,  Fm  sure,  there*s  nothinff  in  the  world 
that  I  would  rather.  \Courtesies\  But  I  know 
Mr.  Careless  is  so  great  a  critic,  and  so  fine 
a  gentleman,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me — 

Care.  O  heavens,  madam !  you  confound  me. 

Sir  P.  'Gadsbud,  she's  a  fine  persoiK 

Lady  P.  O  Lord,  sir,  pardon  me,  we  wo- 
men have  m>t  those  advantages:  I  know  my 
own  imperfections;  but,  at  the  same  time,. you 
must  give  me  leave  to  declare  in  the  face  of 
the   world,   that  nobody   is  more  sensible  of 
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faTours  and  tkitigs;  for,  with  the  reserve  of 
my  honour,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Careless,  1 
donH  know  any  thing  in  the  world  I  would 
refuse  to  a  person  so  meritorious. — You'll  par- 
don my  want  of  expression. 

Care*  O,  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all 
excellence,  particularly  that  of  phrase. 

Lady  P,  You  are  so  obliging,  sir. 

Care,  Your  ladyship  is  so  charming. 

SirP,  So,  now,  now;  now,  my  lady. 

Lady  P,  So  wril  bred. 

Care,  So  surprising. 

Ladjr  P,  So  well  dressed,  so  bonne  mine, 
so  eloquent,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free, 
so  particular,  so  agreeable — 

Sir  P,  Ay,  so,  so,  there. 

Care,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  madam,  don*t — 

Ladjr  P,  So  gay,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth, 
so  fine  shape,  so  fine  limbs,  so  line  linen; 
and  1  don't  doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good 
skin,  sir. 

Care.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam — I'm  quite 
out  of  countenance. 

SirP,  And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath, 
or  else  you  should  hear. — 'Gadsbud,  you  may 
talk  of  mv  lady  Froth  — 

Care.  O  fie,  fie ;  not  to  be  nam'd  of  a  day. 
My  lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  her  accom- 
plishments, but  it  is  when  my  lady  Pliant  is 
not  thought  of;  if  that  can  ever  be. 

Lady  P.  O,  you  overcome  me — that  is  so 
excessive. 

SirP,  Nay,  Iswearand  vow,  that  was  pretty. 

Care,  O,  sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happiest 
man  alive.  Such  a  lady !  that  is  the  envy  of 
her  sex,  and  the  admiration  of  ours. 

Sir  P,  Your  humble  servant — I  am,  1  thank 
heaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living,  as  I  may  say, 
peacefully  and  happily ;  and,  I  think,  need 
not  envy  any  of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be 
Providence! — Ay,  truly,  Mr.  Careless,  my  lady 
is  a  great  blessing;  a  fine,  discreet,  wellspor 
ken  woman,  as  you  shall  see,  if  it  becomes 
me  to  say  so;  and  we  live  very  comfortably 
together:  she  is  a  little  hasty  sometimes,  and 
so  am  I ;  but  mine  is  soon  over  ,  and  then 
I'm  so  sorry.  O,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  thing — 

Enter  Timothy,  with  a  Letter,  and  offers 
it  to  Sir  Paul  Pliant. 

'Gadso,  ^gadsbud — Tim,  carry  it  to  my  lady; 
you  should  have  carried    it  to  my  lady  first. 

Tim.  'TIS  directed  to  your  worship. 

SirP.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  all  let* 
ters  first. 

Ladjr  P.  How  often  have  you  been  told  of 
that,  you  jackanapes? 

SirP,  Child,  do  so  no  more;  d'ye  hear, 
Tim? 

Tim,  No,  and  please  you.  [£jciL 

SirP.  A  humour  of  my  wife's — you  Inow, 
women  have  little  fancies.  But,  as  I  was  tell- 
ing  you,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
thing,  I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world;  indeed,  that  touches  me  near, 
very  near. 

Care.  What  can  that  be,  sir  Paul? 

Sir  P.  Why,  I  have,  I  thank  heaven>  a  very 
plentifiil  fortune,  a  good  estate  in  the  country, 
some  houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a 
pretty  tolerable  personal  estate:  and  it  is  a 


firea't  grief  ^o  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Careless, 
that  I  have  not  a  son  to  inherit  this.— Tis 
true,  I  have  a  daughter;  and  a  fine  dutiful 
child  she  is,  though  I  say  it — blessed  be  Pro- 
vidence, I  may  say;  for  indeed,  Mr.  Careless, 
I  am  mightily  beholding  to  Providence — a  poor 
unworthy  sinner! — But  if  1  had  a  son— ab, 
thafs  my  affliction,  and  my  only  affliction; 
indeed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  tears  when  it 
comes  in  my  mind.  [Cries, 

Care.  Why,  methinks  that  might  be  easily 
remedied — my  lady's  a  fine  likely  woman. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  a  fine  likely  woman  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  day — indeed  she  is,  ^Ir. 
Careless,  in  all  respects. 

Care.  And  I  should  not  have  taken  you  to 
have  been  so  old — 

SirP.  Alas,  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless;  ah! 
that's  not  it;  no,  no,  you  shoot  wide  of  the 
mark  a  mile,  indeed  you  do;  that's  not  it, 
Mr.  Careless ;  no,  no,  that's  not  it. 

Care,  No!  what  can  be  the  n^atter  then? 

Sir  P,  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I 
shall  tell  you. — Why,  my  lady  is  so  nice— I 
am  her  husband,  as  I  may  say,  though  far 
unworthy  of  that  honour;  yet  1  am  her  hus- 
band ;  but)  alas-a-day,  I  have  no  more  fami- 
liarity with  her  person,  as  to  that  matter,  than 
with  my  own  mother;  no  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day,  this  is  a  lamentable  storv; 
'tis  an  injury  to  the  world;  my  lady  must  be 
told  on't;  she  must,  i'faith,  sir  Paul. 

Sir  P,  Ah !  would  to  heaven  you  would, 
Mr.  Careless;  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you; — what!  we  must  have 
a  son  some  way  or  other. 

Sir  P,  Indeed  I  should  be  mightily  bound 
to  you ,  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  iVIr.  Ca- 
reless. 

■Lad/ P.  Sir  Paul,    it's  from  your  steward; 
here's  a  return    of  six   hundred   pounds ;  you 
may  take  fif^y  of  it  for  your  next  half  year. 
•  [GiW*  him  ilie  LeUer, 

Enter  Lord  Froth  and  Cynthia. 

SirP,  How  does  my  girl?  Come  hither 
to  thy  father— poor  lamb,  thou'rt  melancholy. 

LordF.  Heaven's,  sir  Paul!  you  amaze  me, 
of  all  things  in  the  world —  You  are  never 
pleased  but  when  we  are  all  upon  the  broad 
grin;  all  laugh,  and  no  company:  ah,  then 
lis  such  a  siffht  to  see  some  teeth-^Sure  you're 
a  great  admirer  of  my  lady  W^hifler,  Mr. 
Sneer,  and  sir  Lawrence  Loud,  and  thai  gang. 

SirP,  I  vow  and  swear  she's  a  very  merry 
woman;  but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too 
fnuch. 

LordF.  Merry!  O  Lord,  what  a  character 
that  is  of  a  woman  of  quality!  — You  have 
been  at  my  lady  W^hifler's  upon  her  day, 
madam?  \To  Cjnthia, 

Cyn,  Yes,  my  lord. — 1  must  humour  this 
fool.  [Jsidtf 

LordF  Well,  and  how?  he!  VVhat  is 
your  sense  of  the  conversation  there? 

Cyn,  O,  most  ridiculous!  a  perpetual  eon- 
cert  of  laughing  without  any  harmony;  for 
sure,  iny  lord,  to  laugh  out  of  time  is  as  dis- 
agreeable a)  to  sing  out  of  time,  or  out  of  tune. 

LordF,  He,  he,  he!  right;  and  then,  my 
lady  Whifler  is  so  ready,  she  always  comes 
in  three   bars  too  soon:   and  'then  what  do 
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they  laugh  at?  For,  you  know,  laughing 
'witnonl  a  jest,  is  as  impertinent,  he!  as,  as  — 

Cjrn,  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Lord  F.  Just,  *itaith-«that\was  at  my  ton- 
gue^ end. 

Cjrn,  But  that  cannot  b)e  properly  said  of 
ibem;  for,  I  think,  they  are  all  in  good  na- 
ture with  the  world,  and  only  laugh  at  one 
another;  and,  you  must  allow,  they  have  all 
jests  in  their  person\  though  they  hare  none 
in  their  conversation. 

LordF,  True,  as  Via  a  person  of  honour: 
for  heavens  sake,  let  us  sacriOce  ^em  to  mirth 
a  litUe. 

Re-enter  Timothy,  and  tvhispers  Sik  Paul 

Pliant. 

Sir  P.  'Gadso— Wife,  wife;  my  lady  Pliant, 
1  have  a  word  — 

LadjP,  Vm  busy,  sir  Paul,  I  wonder  at 
your  impertinence. 

Care,  Sir  Paul,  hearkve,  Tm  reasoning  the 
matter,  you  know. — Madam,  if  your  ladyship 
pleases,  weMl  discourse  of  this  in  the  next  room. 

[Exit,  vfiith  Lady  Pliant, 

Sir P,  O  ho,  I  wish  you  good  success;  I 
wish  you  good  success! — Boy,  tell  mjr  lady, 
when  she  has  done,  I  would  speak  with  her 
below.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Ladt  Froth  and  Brisk. 

Lad/ E,  Then  you  think  that  episode  be- 
tw^een  Susan  the  dairy -maid,  and  our  coach- 
man, is  not  amiss?  you  know,  I  may  suppose 
the  dairy  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk,  Incomparable,  let  me  perish. —  But 
then,  being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  bet- 
ter call  him  a  charioteer?  Charioteer  sounds 
great;  besides,  your  ladyship^s  coachma»  ha- 
ying a  red  face,  and  you  comparing  him  to 
the  sun — and,  you  know,  the  sun  is  called 
beaven*s  charioteer. 

LadjF,  Oh,  infmitely  better;  Tm  extremely 
beholding  to  you  for  the  hint  Stay,  well 
r<^ad  over  those  half  a  score  lines  again.  [Pulls 
out  a  Paper"}  Let  me  see  her*— you  know 
what  goes  before — the  comparison,  you  know. 

[Reads, 
For  as  the  sun  shines  ev^rjr  dajr. 
So  of  our  coachman  1  may  sajr — 

Rrisk,  Fm  afraid  that  simile  wonH  do  in 
wet  weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines 
every  day. 

LadrJbl  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't;  but  it 
will  <fo  for  the  coachman;  for,  you  know, 
there's  most  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet 
weather. 

Brisk.  Bight,  right,  that  saves  all* 

Lady  F,  Then,  1  don't  say  the  sun  shines 
all  the  day;  but,  that  he  peeps  now  and  then: 
yet  be  does  shine  all  the  day  too,  you  know, 
though  we  don't  see  him. 

Brisk.  Bight;  but  the  vulgar  will  never 
comprehend  that. 

Lady  F^  %Vell,  you  shall  hear— Let  me  see. 

[Reads, 
For  as  the  sun  shines  e*^ry  day. 
So  of  our  cocu:hman  I  tnay  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiery  face. 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

Brisk,  That's  right;  all's  well,  all's  well- 
more  or  less. 


Lady  F,  [Reads'^  And  tnhen  at  night  his 

labour* s  done. 

Then  too,  like  heaverCs  charioteer,  the  sun — 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better.  [Reads, 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 

And  there  his  wliipping  and  his  driving  ends ; 

There  he^s  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk. 

His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 
For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so — 

Brisk,  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  'egad ; 
but  I  have  one  exception  to  make — Don't  you 
think  bilk  (I  know  it's  good  rhyme) ;  but  don't 
you  think  bilk  and  fare  too  like  a  hackney- 
coachman? 

Lady F,  I  swear  and  vow  Fm  afraid  so; 
and  yet  our  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman 
when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brisk.  Was  he?  I'm  answered,  if  Jehu 
was  a  hackney-coachman — You  may  put  that 
into  the  marginal  notes  though,  to  prevent 
criticism:  only  mark  it  with  a  small  asterism, 
and  say,  Jehu  was  formerly  a  hackney  coachman. 

Lady  F,  I  will.  You'd  oblige  me  extremely 
to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk,  With  alt  my  heart  and  .soul ;  and 
proud  of  the  vast  honour,   let  me  perish. 

LordF,  He,  he,  he!  My  deaf,  have  you 
done?  Won't  you  join  with  us?  we  were 
laughing  at  my  lady  W^hifler,  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Lady  F,  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you  ?  O,  filthy 
Mr.  Sneer!  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most 
fulsamic   fop,    pho !    He   spent  two   days  to- 

f|ctber  in  going  about  Coventgarden  to  :«it  the 
ining  of  his  co.tch  with  his  complexion. 

Lord  F,  O,  silly !  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond, 
of  him,  as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into 
the  worid  herself. 

Brisk,  Who,  my  lady  Toothless?  O,  she's 
a  mortifying  spectacle ;  she^s  always  chewing 
the  cud^  like  an  old  ewe« 

Cyn,  Fie,  Mr.  Brisk;  'tis  eringoes  for  her 
cough. 

Lady  F,  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh 
when  Sneer  offers  to  speak;  and  sits  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  no  jest,  with  her  mouth  open. 

Brisk,  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  'egad* 
Ha.  ha,  ha! 

LadyF,  Then  that  toother  great  strapping 
lady ;  I  can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  fool 
that  paints  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  1  know  whom  you  mean:  but  deuce 
take  me,  I  can't  bit  of  her  name  neither. 
Paints,  d'ye  say?  why  she  lays  it  on  with  a 
trowel;  then  she  has  a  great  beard  that  brist- 
les through  it,  and  makes  her  look  as  if  slic 
were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let  me 
pcriih. 

LadyF,  O,  you  made  a  song  upon  her, 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk,  He!  'egad,  so  I  did.  My  Lord  can 
sing  it  Tis  not  a  song,  neither:  it's  a  sort 
of  an  epigram ,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic 
sonnet:  1  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's 
satire*     Sing  it,  my  lord. 

SONG.^LORD   FROTH. 

Ancient  Phillis  has  young  graces, 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

Shall  I  tell  you  now?     i 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces. 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one; 

Where's  the  wonder  now? 
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Brisk,  Shorty  but  there^s  salt  in  it ;  my  way 
of  writing,  Vgad. 


Enter  Thomas. 

Lodjr F»  How  now? 

Tho,   Your  ladyship^s  chair  is  come. 

Lady  F,  Is  nurse  and  the  child  In  it  ? 

Tho,  Yes,  madam.  [^IriV. 

Lady  F  O  the  dear  creature!  Iet*s  go  see  it. 

LordF.  I  swear,  my  dear,  youMI  spoil  that 
child  with  sending  it  to  and  again  sb  oflen; 
this  is  the  seventh  time  the  chair  has  gone 
for  hef  to-day. 

Lady  F.  O  law,  I  swear  it*s  but  the  sixth, 
and  I  han*t  seen  her  these  two  hours.  The 
poor  dear  creature !  ,  I  swear,  my  lord,  you 
don*t  love  poor  little  Sapho.  Come,  my  dear 
Cynthia ;  Mr.  Brisk,  we*il  go  see  Sapho,  though 
my  lord  won't. 

Cyn.  ni  wait  upon  your  ladyship^ 

Brisk,  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  lady  Sapho  ? 

LordF,  Three  quarters;  but  I  swear  she 
has  a  world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune  al- 
ready. My  lord,  won't  you  go?  won't  you? 
what,  not  to  see  Saph?  Pray,  my  lord,  come 
see  little  Saph.    I  knew   you    could  not  stay, 

[ExeunL 


ACT  IV. 
ScENB  J. — The  same. 

Enter  Mbllefokt  and  Cynthia. 

Cyn,  I  heard  him  loud  as  I  came  by  the 
dosel-door,  and  my  lady  with  him:  but  she 
seemed  to  moderate  his  passion. 

Mel,  AVf  as  gentle  breezes  moderate  a  fire ; 
hut  I  shall  counterwork  her  spells. 

Cyn,  It's  impossible;  shell  cast  beyond  you 
still.     I'll  lay  my  life  «t  will  never  be  a  match. 

Mel,  What? 

Cyn,   Between  you  and  me. 

Mel,  Why  sor  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  not  stea:  out  of  the  house  this  moment, 
and  many  one  another  without  consideration 
or  the  fear  of  repentance.  Hang  fortune,  por- 
tion, settlements/  and  jointures. 

Cyn,  Ay,  ay,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
them?     You  know  we  marry  fbt  love. 

Mel,  Love,  love,  downright,  very  villanous 
love. 

Cyn,  Here  then,  I  givtf  you  my  promise, 
in  spite  of  duty,  any  temptation  of  wealth, 
your  inconstancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to 
change — 

MeL  To  run  most  wilfully  and  unreasona- 
bly away  with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

Cyn.  Hold— never  to  marry  any  body  else. 

Mel,  That's  but  a  kind  of  negative  consent. 
Why,  you  won't  balk  the  frolic? 

Cyn,  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of 
your  own  conduct,  1  would  not.  But  'tis  but 
reasonable  that,  since  I  consent  to  like  a  man 
witliout  the  tile  consideration  of  money,  he 
should  give  me  a  very  evident  demonstration 
of  his  wit:  therefore  •  let  me  see  you  under- 
mine my  lady  Touchwood,  as  you  boasted, 
and  force  her  to  give  her  consent,  and  then — 

Mel.  ni  do'L 

Cyn.  And  I'll  do't. 

Mel,  This  Tery  next  ensuing  hour  of  eigh 
o'clock'  i$  the  last  minute  of  her  reign,  unles 
assist  ber  in  propria  persona. 


Cyn,  Well,  tf  the  devil  should  assist  her, 
and  your  plot  miscarry* 

Mel,  Ay,  what  am  I  to  trust  to  then? 

Cyn,  VVhy,  if  you  give  me  very  clear  de- 
monstration that  is  was  the  devil^  I'Jl  allow 
for  irresistible  odds.  Here's  my  mother-in-law, 
and  your  friend  Careless:  I  would  not  have 
'em  see  us  together  yet  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Careless  and  Ladt  Plia?(t. 

Lady  P,  I  swear,  Mr.  Careles.«,  you  are 
very  alluring,  and  say  so  many  fine  things, 
and  nothing  is  sfy  moving  to  me  a.4  a  fine 
thing.  Well,  I  must  do  you  this  justice,  and 
declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  never  any 
body  gained  so  far  upon  me  as  yoursell; 
with  blushes  I  must  own  it,  you  have  sha- 
ken, as  I  may  say,  the  very  foundation  of  my 
honour.  Well,  sure  if  I  escape  your  impor- 
tunities, I  shall  value  myself  as  long  as  1 
live,  I  swear. 

Care,  And  despise  me.  [Sighing. 

Lady  P,  The  last  of  any  man  in  the  world, 
by  my  purity;  now  you  make  me  swear.  O 
^atjtude,  forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  wanting 
m  a  respectful  acknowledgment  of  an  entire 
resignation  of  all  my  best  wishes,  for  the 
person  and  parts  of  so  accomplished  a  per- 
sottf  whose  merit  challenges  much  more  Vm 
sure  than  my  illiterate  praiies  <:an  description. 
Care,  Ah,  heavens,  madam,  you  ruin  mc 
with  kindness  !  Your  charming  tongue  pursues 
the  victory  of  your  eyes,  whde  at  your  feet 
your  poor  adorer  dies.  [In  a  whinuig  Tone, 
LadyP,  Ah!  very  fine. 
Care.  Ah,  why  are  you  so  fair,  so  be- 
witching fair?  O  let  me  grow  to  the  ground 
here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand!  O  let  me 
press  it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart!  the 
nimble  movement  shall  instruct  your  pulse, 
and  teach  it  to  alarm  desire.  [Still  whining} 
I'm  almpst  at  the  end  of  my  cant,  if  she  d^es 
not  yield  quickly.  [Aside, 

Lody  P.  O  tbat*s  so  passionate  and  fine,  I 
c^qot  hear  it  I  am  not  safe  if  I  stay,  and 
must  l^ave  you. 

Care,  And  must  you  leave  me?  Rather  let 
me  languish  out  a  wj*etched  life,  and  breathe 
my  soul  beneath  your  feet  I  must  say  the 
same   thing,  over  again,   and    can't  help  it 

\Aside, 

Lady  P',  I  swear,  I'm  ready  to  languish  too. 

O  my  honour!  whither  is  it  going?  I  protest 

you  have  given  me  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Cfire.  (Jan  you  be  so  cruel? 

Lady  P.    Q  rise,  I  beseech    you ;   say  no 

more  till  you   rise.     Why   did   you   kneel   so 

long?    I   swear  I   was  so  transported,    I  did 

noit  see  it.     Well,  to  show  ^ou  how  far  you 

have    fained   upon   me,    1    assure   you,  if  sir 

Paul  should  die,    of  all  mankind   there's  none 

I'd  sooner  make  my  second  clioice. 

Care,  O  heaven!  1  can't  olitiive  this  night 
without  your  favour.  I  feel  my  spirits  faint, 
a  general  dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a 
cold  deadly  dew  already  vents  through  all  my 

f lores,  and  will  to-morrow  wash   me  for  ever 
rom  your  Mg|H|  and  drown  me  in  my  tomb. 
Lady  P.    O ,  you  have   cohquer'd ;    sweet, 
tmelling,  moving  sir,  you  have  conquered.  W^hat 
sheaH  of  marble    can  refirain  to   weepi    and 
yield  to  such  sad  sajriDgs?  [Crie/* 


S^mnn  1.] 

Care.  I  thaqk  beayen  tbey  arc  the  saddest 
Ifaat  I  eTer  said  [Aside^  Oh ! 

LadjrP,  O!  1  yield  myself  all  up  to  your 
uncontrolabie  embraces.  6ay,  tbou  dear  dying 
man ,  wheoi  ^wbere,  and  bow  ?  All ,  tbere  s 
sir  Paul. 

Care,  ^Slife,  yonder*s  sir  Paul;  but  if  be 
were  not  come,  Vm  so  transported  I  cannot 
speak.    This  note  yrili  inform  you. 

^jGives  her  a  JSote,  and  exiL 

Reenter  Cynthia,  with  Sir  Paul  Puant. 

Sir  P*  Tbou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and 
sbalt  do  what  tbou  wilt;  but  endeavour  to 
foriret  tbis  Mellefont, 

Cjrn,  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir; 
but ,  if  I  bave  not  bim,  I  bare  sworn  nerer 
to  maiTT. 

Sir  jP.  NeTer  to  marry !  HeaTen*s  forbid ! 
must  I  neitber  bare  sons  nor  grandsons  ?  must 
tbe  family  of  tbe  Pliants  be  utterly  estinct  for 
want  of  issue  male?  Ob,  impiety!  but  did 
you  swear?  did  tbat  sweet  creature  swear, 
na?  How  durst  you  swear  without  my  con- 
sent, ba?    *Gadsbud,  who  am  I? 

Cjrn.  Pray  don*t  be  angry,  sir;  when  I 
swore  1  bad  your  consent;  and  therefore  I 
swore. 

SirP,  Why  then  tbe  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul  or  make  of  non  effect  your  oath: 
so  you  may  unswear  it  again;  tbe  law  will 
allow  it. 

Cfrn»  Ay,  but  my  conscience  nerer  will. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud,  no  matter  for  that;  con- 
science and  law  never  go  together;  you  must 
not  expect  th.it. 

LadjrP,  Av,  but  sir  Paul,  I  conceive,  if  she 
bas  sworn,  aye  mark  me?  if  she  has  once 
sworn,  it  is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and 
obscene  tbat  she  should  break  it.  1*11  make 
np  tbe  match  again,  because  Mr.  Careless  said 
it  vfTOuld  oblige  bim.  V Aside, 

Sir  P,  Docs  your  ladyship  conceive  so? 
Wky  I  was  of  that  opinion  once  too.  -  Nay, 
if  TOUT  ladyship  conceives  so,  Vm  of  tbat 
opinion  again ;  bul  I  can  neither  find  my  lord 
nor  my  lady,  to  know  what  Ihey  intend. 

LadjrP.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Mel- 
lefont  has  been  much  wronged. 

Cjrn.  I'm 'amazed  to  find  her  of  oor  side, 
for  Fm  sure  she  loved  him.  [Aside, 

Ixtdf  P.  I  know  my  lady  Touchwood  has 
no  kindness  for  bim;  and  besides  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Careless,  tbat  Mel  lefont  bad 
never  any  thing  more  than  a  profound  re- 
specL  Tnat  be  has  o^^ed  himself  to  be  my 
admirer,  *tis  true;  but  he  was   never  so  pre- 
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or  honour,  or  any  thing  in  tbe  world  — 

Sir  P.  Indeed  if  tbis  oe  made  ptaio,  as  my 
lady  your  mother  says,  child — 

JLady  P»  Plain!  ^  was  informed  of  it  by 
Mr.  Careless;  and  I  assure  you  Mr.  Careless 
is  a  person — that  has  a  most  extraordinary 
respect  and  honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cjn.  And  for  your  ladysbipp'^oo ,  I  believe; 
•r  else  you  bad  not  cbangea  sides  so  soon. 
fAsidel  Now  I  begin  to  find  it. 

SirP,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless 
rea0y;  be  is  a  person  tbat  I  have  a  great 


value  for,  not  only  for  thai,  but  because  be  has 
a  great  veneration  for  your  ladyship. 

jLadjr P.  O  law,  no  indeed,  sir  Paul;  *tis 
upon  your  account 

SirP,  No,  I  protest  and  vow  I  have  no 
title  to  his  esteem,  but  in  having  the  honour 
to  appertain  in  some  me;!sure  to  your  lady- 
ship, that's  all. 

LadjrP,  O  law,  now,  I  swear  and  declare, 
it  shan't  he  so;  youVe  too  modest,  sir  Paul. 

SirP.  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any 
comparison  made  between — 

LadfrP,  O  fie,  fie,  sir  Paul,  you'll  put  me 
out  of'^countenance.  Your  very  obedient  and 
affectionate  wife,  that's  all,  and  highly  ho- 
noured in  tbat  title. 

^irP.   *Gadsbud,   I  am   transported!     Give 
me  leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship's  little  Gnger. 

Ladjr,P.  My  lip  indeed,  sir  Paul;  I  swear 
you  shall.  [He  kisses  her^  andhows  v^rr  loi»^ 

Sir  P.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship ;  I 
don't  know  whether  I  fly  on  ground,  or  walk 
in  air.  'Gadsbud,  she  was  never  thus  before. 
Well,  I  must  own  myself  tbe  most  beholden 
to  Mr.  Careless;  as  sure  as  can  be  this  is  all 
his  doing,  something  that  he  has  said ;  well, 
'tis  a  tare  thing  to  have  an  ingenious  friend. 
Well,  your  lac^shipis  of  opinion  that  tbe  match 
may  go  forward? 

Lad  J  P.  By  all  means.  Mr.  Careless  has 
satisfied  me  of  tbe  matter. 

Sir  P.  Well,  why  then.  Iamb,  you  may 
keep  your  oath:  but  have  a  care  of  making 
rash  vows.  Come  hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

LadjrP.  I  swear  and  declare,  lam  in  such 
a  twitter  to  read  Mr.  Careless's  letter,  tbat  I 
can't  forbear  any  longer;  but  though  I  may 
read  all  letters  firs!  by  prerogative,  yet  I'll  be 
sure  to  be  unsuspectea  tbis  time.  [Aside"] 
Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P,  Did  your  ladyship  call  ? 

Ladjr  P,  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my 
dear.  Only  lend  me  your  letter  which  you 
had  from  your  steward  to-day:  I  would  look 
upon  the  account  again,  and  may  be  increase 
your  allowance. 

SirP.  There  it  is,  madam.  Do  you  want 
a  pen  and  ink?    \_Botys  and  gives  the  Letter, 

Lady  P.  No,  no,  nothing  else,  I  thank  you, 
sir  Paul.  So  now  1  can  read  ray  own  letter 
under  the  cover  of  his.  [Aside, 

SirP,  He!  and  shall  I  have  a  grandson,  a 
brave  chopping  boy,  to  perpetuate  the  line  of 
the  Pliants?    I'll  settle  a  thousand  pounds  a 

J  rear  upon  the  rogue  as  soon  as  ever  be 
ooks  me  in  the  face,  I  wilL  'Gadsbud,  I  hope 
tbe  young  cherub  will  be  like  me:  I  would 
fain  have  some  resemblance  of  myself  in  my 
posterity.^  Ha,  Thy,  shouldn't  you  wish  be 
was  like  bis  grand-papa? 

Cjrn,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir. 
SirP.  Merry!  *gadsDud,  I'm  serious;  Fll 
give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  fea- 
ture of  bim  that  resembles  me.  Ah,  this  eye. 
tbis  left  eye!  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  fen 
eye:  this  has  done  execution  in  its  time,  girl. 
Why  thou  bast  my  leer,  hussy;  just  thy  h" 
ther's  leer. — Let  it  be  transmitted  to  tbe  young 
rogue  by  tbe  help  of  imaffination.  Why,  Ms 
tbe  mark  of  our  family.  Thy :  our  bouse  m 
distinguished  by  ^  a  languishing  eye,  as  the 
bouse  of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  lip, 
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Ladj P,  O,  dear  Mr.  Careless!  I  swear  be 
writes  cbarmingiy,  and  he  looks  charmingly, 
and  he  has"  charmed  me  as  much  as  I  have 
charmed  him;  and  so  Til  tell  him  in  the 
wardrobe,  when  *tis  darL  O  crimine !  I  hope 
sir  Paul  has  not  seen  both  letters.  [j4side. 
Puts  up  the  (vrong  Letter,  and  gives  him 
her  oivn\  Sir  Paul,  here's  your  letter:  to- 
morrow morning  V\\  setUe  accounts  to  your 
adrantag-e. 

Sir P,  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

Lady  P,  So,  now  Til  relire,  and  study  a 
complimentary  rebuke  to  Mr.  Careless,  for  the 
pathetic  tender  of  his  regards;  but  it  shall  not 
oe  loo  severe  neither.  [jtside,  and  exit. 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk,  Sir  Paul,  *gadsbud,  youVe  an  unci- 
vil person,  let  me  tell  von,  and  all  that;  and 
I  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  you. 

StrP,  O  law,  what's  the  matter  now?  I 
hope  you  are  not  angry,  Mr.  Brisk? 

Brisk,  Deuce  take  me,  I  believe  you  intend 
to  marry  your  daughter  yourself;  youVe  al- 
ways brooding  over  her  like  an  old  hen,  as 
if  she  were  not  well  hatched,  'egad,  he ! 

Sir  P,  Good,  strange!  Mr.  Brisk  is  such  a 
merry  facetious  person;  he,  he,  he.  No,  no, 
I  have  done  with  her,  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

Brisk,  The  fiddles  have  stayed  this  hour  in 
the  hall,  and  my  lord  Froth  wants  a  partner; 
we  can  never  begin  without  her. 

Sir P,  Go,  go,  child;  go,  get  you  gone, 
and  dance  and  oe  merry;  TU  come  and  look 
at  you  hv-and-by.  [Exit  C/ntiiia~\  Where's 
my  son  Mellefont? 

Brisk^  VW  send  him  to  them;  I  know  where 
he  is;  and,  sir  Paul,  will  you  send  Careless 
into  the  hall,  if  you  meet  him?, 

Sir  P.  I  will,  1  will;  I'll  go  >nd  look  for 
him  on  purpose.  [Exit, 

Brisk,  So,  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  practise. — Ah!  my  dear 
lady  Froth:  she's  a  most  engaging  creature, 
if  Hi^  were  not  so  fond  of  that  damn'd  cox- 
combly  lord  of  hers;  and  yet  I  am  forc'd  to 
allow  him  wit  too,  to  keep  in  with  him.  No 
matter;   she's  a  woman  of  parts,   and,  'egad, 

fiarts  will  carry  her.  She  said  she  would  fol- 
ow  me  into  the  gallery.  Now,  to  make  mv 
approaches — Hem,  hem  !  Ah  !  ma  —  {Bows\ 
dam! — Plague  on't,  why  should  I  disparage 
my  parts  by  thinking  what  to  say?  None  but 
dull  rogues  think:  wiity  men,  like  rich  fellows, 
are  always  ready  for  all  expenses;  while  your 
blockheads,  like  poor  neeoy  scoundrels,  are 
forc'd  to  examine  their  stock,  and  forecrast  the 
charges  of  the  day.  Here  she  comes ;  I'll  seem 
■ot  to  see  her,  and  try  to  win  her  with  a 
new  airy  inventjpn  of  my  own,  hem ! 

[Sings,  fcalking  about 

Enter  Ladt  Froth. 

Pm  sick  with  love,  ha,  ha,  ha !  pr'ythee  come 
cure  me — I'm  sick  with,  etc. — O,  ye  powers! 
O,  my  Jady  Froth,  my  lady  Frolb,  my  lady 
Froth!  Heigho,  break  heart!  Gods,  1  thank 
you.    [Stands  musing  with  his  arms  across. 

Lad/ h\  O  heaven'.s,  Mr.  Brisk!  what's  the 
matter? 

^Brisk,  My  lady  Froth!  your  ladyship's  most 


more  I  have,  'egad,  for  I  adore 
i>ur  ladyship.     Let   me   pensh,  I 


bumble  lervanl. — ^Tbematter, madam?  nothing, (to  tbow  Mr.  Brink? 


madam;  nothing  at  all,  *€gad:  I  was  fallen 
into  the  most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole 
province  of  contcmpL.tion,  that's  all. — I'll  seem 
to  conceal  my  passion,  and  that  will  look  like 
respect.  [Aside, 

Lady  F,  Bless  me,  why  did  you  call  out 
upon  me  so  loud? 

Brisk,  O  Lord !  I,  madam  ?  1  beseech  your 
ladyship,  when? 

Lady  F,  Just  now,  as  I  came  in.  Bless  me, 
why  tfon't  you  know  it? 

Brisk,  Not  I,  let  me  perish;  but  did  I? 
strange!  I  confess  your  lailyship  was  in  my 
thoughts;  and  I  was  in  a  sort  of  dream,  thai 
did  in  a  manner  represent  a  very  pleasing  ob- 
ject to  my  imagination:  but — but  did  I  indeed? 
— To  see  how  love  and  murder  will  out!  But 
did  I  really  name  my  lady  Froth? 

Lady,  F.  "^fhree  times  aloud,  as  I  love  let- 
ters. But  did  you  talk  of  love  ?— O,  Parnas- 
sus! who  would  have  thought  Mr.  Brisk  could 
have  been  in  love?  ha,  ha,  ha!  O  heaven's, 
I  thought  you  could  have  no  mistress  but  the 
nine  muses.  ' 

Brisk.  No 
'em   all  in   your 

don't  know  whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy 
upon't;  the  deuce  take  me,  iff  can  tell  wheth- 
er I  am  glad  or  sorry,  that  your  ladyship 
has  made  the  discovery. 

Ladjr  F.  O  be  merry,  by  all  means. — Prince 
Volscius  in  love!     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  O,  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridi- 
cule! yet,  ha,  ha,  ha,  the  deuce  take  me,  I 
can't  help  laughing  myself,  ha,  ha,  ha !  yet, 
by  heaven's,  I  tiave  a  violent  pasf ion  for  your 
ladyship,  seriously. 

Ladjr F.  Seriously?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha!  'Gad,  I  have, 
for  all  I  laugh. 

Lady  F.  lla,  ha,  ha !  What  d'ye  think  I 
laugh  at?  ha,  lia,  ha! 

Brisk,  Me,  'egad;  ha,  ha! 

Lady  Fi  No;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't 
laueh  at  myself;  for,  hang  me,  if  I  have  not 
a  violent  passion  for  Mr.  Brisk;    ha,  ha,  haf 

Brisk,  Seriously? 

J^ady F,  Seriously;  ha,  ha,  ba! 

Brisk,  That's  well  enough,  let  me  perish) 
ha,  ha,  ha !  O,  miraculous  I  what  a  happy 
discovery !  Ah,  my  dear  charming  lady  Froth. 

Lady F*  Oh,  my  adored  Mr.  Brisk! 

[Thty  embrace. 

Enter  Lord  FAoth. 

Lord  F.  The  company  arc  all  ready.— How 
now  ? 

Brisk,  Zoons,  madam,  there**  my  lord. 

[Ap€irt  to  her. 

Lady  F,  Take  no  notice;  but  observe  me* 
[Aside^  Now  cast  off,  and  meet  me  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  and  then  .join  hands 
again.  I  could  teach  my  lord  this  dance  pur- 
ely; but  I  vow,  Mr.  Brisk,  I  can't  tell  how 
to  come  so  near  any  other  man. — Ob,  here's 
my  lord;  now  you  shall  see  me  do  it  with 
him.  [They  pretend  to  practise  part  of  a 
Country  Dance. 

Lord  F,  Oh,  I  see  there's  no  harm  yet;  but 
I  don't  like  this  familiarity.  [Aside. 

Lady  F,  Shall  you  and  I  do  our  close  dance. 


[To  Lord  Froth, 
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LordF*  No,  my  dear,  do  il  with  bim. 

LadjrF.  FU  do  it  with  bim,  my  lord,  wben 
yoa  are  out  of  the  way. 

Brisk.  That's  good,  *egad,that*sffOod;  deoce 
take  me,  I  can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  his 
face.  [^Auile, 

LordF,  Kaj  other  time,  my  dear  j  or  we*ll 
dance  it  below. 

Ladj  F.    With  all  my  heart 

BrUk.  Gome,  my  lord,  Til  wait  on  yon. — 
My  charming  witty  angel! 

f  Apart  to  Ladr  Fortli, 
have   whispering  time 
enough,  you  know,  since  we  are  partners. 

[Apart,  and  exeunt. 

Reenter  Ladt  Pliant  and  Careless* 

LadfP,  O,  Mr.  Careless,  Mr.  Careless,  Vm 
ruined,  Tm  undone. 

Care*  What*s  the  matter,  madam? 

Lady  P.  O  the  unluckiest  accident!  Vm 
afraid  1  shan^t  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care,  Heaven  forbid!  What  is  it? 

Ladj  P,  Tm  in  such  a  iritfbt;  the  strangest 
^andary  and  premunire!  rm  all  over  in  a 
universal  agitation. — O  your  letter,  your  letter ! 
By  an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  haTe  given  sir 
Paul  your  letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Cart,  That  was  untucky. 

LadjP.  O,  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it; 
step  in  here,  and  advise  me  quickly,  before 
he  itet,  \ExeunL 

Re-enter  Sir  Paul  Puant,  tviih  Hie  Letter, 

Sir  P,  O  Providence,  what  a  conspiracy 
have  I  discovered; — hut  let  me  see  to  make 
an  end  on*t.  [Reads\  Hum — After  supper  in 
the  wardrobe  bj  the  gallerj.  If  sir  Paul 
should  surprise  us,  I  haoe  a  commission 
from  him^  to  treat  tvitfi  you  about  the  very 
maiter  of  fact — Matter  of  fact !  very  pretty ; 
it  seems  then  Fm  conducing  (to  my  own  dis- 
honour: why  this  is  the  very  traitorous  posi- 
tion of  takinf  up  arms  by  my  authority  against 
my  person!  vVcll,  let  me  see.  [Readsl  ^'" 
then  I  languish  in  expectation  of  my  a- 
dored  charmer, — Dying  Wed  Careless. — 
*Gadsbud,  would  that  were  maiter  of  fact  too! 
Die  and  be  daran*d,  for  a  Judas  Maccabeus) 
and  Iscariot  both.  O  friendship !  what  art  thou 
but  a  name!  Henceforward  let  no  man  take 
a  iriend  into  the  bosom  of  his  family;  for  if 
be  does — O,  we  know  what  will  follow,  from 
the  example  of  sir  Paul  Pliant,  and  his  bosom 
friend,  Ned  Careless.  Have  1  for  this  been 
pinionM  night  after  night  for  three  years  past? 
HaTe  I  approached  the  marriage  bed  witn  re- 
rerence,  as  to  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  I 
sow  find  it  polluted  hy  foreign  iniquity?  O, 
my  lady  Pliant,  you  were   chaste  as  ice;   but 

Jon  are  melted  now,  and  false  as  water!  But 
Voridence  has  been  constant  to  me  in  dis- 
covering thb  conspiracy ;  still  I  am  beholden 
to  ProTidence :  if  it  were  not  for  Providence, 
surey  poor  sir  Paul,  thy  heart  would  breaL 

Re-enter  Lady  Pliant. 

Lady  P,  Soi  sir,  I  see  you  have  read  the 
letter, — "Well,    now,   sir  Paul,  what  do   you 
think  of  your  iriend  Careless?    Has  he  been' 
treacherous?  or  did  you  give  his  insolence  a, 
license  Uy  make  trial  of  your  wife^s  suspected 


virtue?  D*ye  see  here?  \Sn€ttches  the-  Letter 
as  in  ongerl  I^jok,  read  it! — ^*Gad*s  ray  life, 
if  I  thought  it  were  ao,  I  would  this  moment 
renounce  all  communication  with  you*  Un- 
grateful monster!  He?  is  it  so?  Ay«  I  see  it; 
a  plot,  upon  my  honour:  your  guilty  cheeks 
confess  it.  Oh,  where  shall  wrongM  virtue  fly 
for  reparation  ?    Til  be  divorced  this  instant 

Sir  P.  ^Gadsbud,  what  shall  I  say?  this  is 
the  strangest  surprise!  [Aside']  Why,  I  don*t 
know  any  thing  at  all;  nor  1  don*t  know 
whether  there  be  any  thing  at  all  in  the  world 
or  no. 

LadyP,  I  thought  I  should  try  you,  false 
man.  I,  that  never  dissembled  in  my  life,  yet, 
to  make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that 
monster  of  iniquity.  Careless ;  and  found  out 
that  contrivance,  to*  let  You  see  thu  letter, 
which  now  I  find  was  otyour  own  inditing, 
I  do,  heathen,  I  do!  See  my  face  no  more; 
ril  be  divorced  presently. 

SirP,  O  strange,  what  will  become  of  me? 
— l*m  so  amased,  and  so  overjoyed,  so  afraid, 
and  so  sorry.  But  did  you  give  me  thb  letter 
on  purpose?  he?    Did  your 

LadyP.  Did  I?  Do  you  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen?  1  have  a  cousin  that*s  a  proctor  in 
the  Commons ;  FII  go  to  him  instantly.  [Goinf. 

SirP,  Hold,  stav,  I  beseech  your  ladyship 
— IW  so  overjoyed—stay,  Til  confess  all. 

LadyP.  VVhat  will  you  confess,  Jew? 

SirP,  Why  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  hatl  no  hand  in  this  letter.  Na^,  hear  me, 
I  beseech  your  ladyship,  the  devil  take  me 
now,  if  he  did  not  go  beyond  my  commission. 
H  I  desired  him  to  do  any  more  than  speak 
a  good  word  only  just  for  me,  ^gadsbud,  only 
for  poor  sir  Paul,  rm  an  Anabaptist  or  a  Jew, 
or  what  you  please  to  call  me. 

Lady  P,   VVhy,  is  not  here  matter  of  fact  ? 

SirP,  Ay:  but  by  your  own  virtue  and 
continency,  that  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own 
doing.  I  confess  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have 
some  honours  conferred  upon  me,  which  lay 
all  in  your  ladyship*s  breast;  and  he  being  a 
well-spoken  man,  I  desired  him  to  intercede 
for  me. 

LadyP,  Did  you  so,  presumption?  Oh,  he 
comes,    he   comes;  I  cannot  bear  his  sight 

[llriV. 

Re-enter  Careless. 

Ceire,  Sir  Paul,  I'm  glad  Tve  met  with  you. 
— 'Gad,  I  have  said  all  I  could,  but  canH  pre- 
vail. Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried 
me  a  little  further  in  this  matter—* 

SirP,  Indeed!  Well,  sir— TU  dissemble 
with  him  a  little,  [Aside. 

Care,  Why,  faith,  I  have  in  my  timeTtnovm 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coy- 
ness in  their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try 
my  lady's  virtue :  and  when  I  could  not  pre- 
vail for  you,  'gad,  I  pretended  to  be  in  leve 
myself;  but  all  in  vam;  she  would  not  hear 
a  word  upon  that  subject:  then  I  writ  a  let^ 
ter  to  her;  I  don't  know  what  eflect  that 
will  have,  but  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  you  when  I 
do;  though,  by  this  lighl,  I  believe  her  virtue 
is  impregnable. 

SirP.  O  Providence^  Providence!  what  dis- 
coveries are  here  made  I  W^fayt  this  is  better,, 
and  more  miraculous  than  the  rest 
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Care,  What  do  Vou  mean? 

Sir  P.  i  can't  tell  you,  I'm  so  OTerjoyed; 
come  aIoD£[  Mrith  roe  to  my  lady;  1  canH 
contain  myself;  come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care.  So,  so,  so!  tbis  dilliculty*s  OTer. 

\jlside,  and  exeunt 

Re-enter  Mbllefomt,  with  Maskwkll. 

Mek  Maskwelly  I  have  been  looking  for 
you ;  His  within  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Mask,  IVly  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord^s 
closet;  you  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber 
before  she  comes,  and  lie  concealed  there; 
dlhenvise  she  may  lock  the  door  vrhen  we 
are  together,  and  you  not  easily  gel  in  to  sur> 
prise  n%, 

MeL  He!  you  say  true. 

Mask*  You  had  best  make  haste;  for,  afler 
she  has  made  some  apology  to  the  company 
for  her  own  and  my  loras  absence  a!l  this 
while,  she'll  retire  to  her  chamber  instantly. 

MeL  I  go  this  moment.  Now,  fortune,  I 
deiy  thee.  [Exit 

Mask,  I  confess  you  may  be  allowed  to  be 
secure  in  your  own  opinion:   the  appearance 
is   Terr  fair;    but  I   have   an    aAer-game   tu^ 
play  that  shall  turn  the  tables ;  and  here  come 
the  roan  that  I  must  manage. 

Enter  Lord  Toucbwood. 

Lord  Tt  Mask  well,  you  are  the  man  I  wish'd 
to  meet. 

Mask,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of 
your  lordship's  commands. 

Lord  T,  t  have  always  found  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  any  thing  that  has  concem'd 
me,  or  my  family. 

Mask,  I  were  a  Tillain  else.  I  am  bound 
by  duty  and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclina- 
tion, to  be  ever  your  lordship  s  senrant. 

Lord  T*  Enough ;  you  are  my  iriend ;  I 
know  it:  yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your 
knowledge,  which  has  concerned  me  nearly, 
that  you  have  concealed  from  roe. 

Mask,  My  lord! — 

LordT,  Nay,  I  excuse  your  friendship  to 
my  unnatural  nephew  thus  far;  but  I  know 
you  have  been  privy  to  his  impious  designs 
upon  my  wife.  This  evening  she  has  told  me 
ail:  her  good  nature  concealed  it  as  long  as 
it  was  possible;  but  he  perseveres  so  in  vil- 
lany,  that  she  has  told  me,  even  you  were 
weary  of  dissuading  biro. 

Mask,  1  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  can't  make 
Tou  an  answer:  this  is  an  occasion  in  which 
I  would  not  willingly  be  silent. 

Lord  T,  I  know  you  would  excuse  him ; 
and  1  know  as  well  that  you  can't. 

Mask,  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  it  had  been 
a  youthful  heat,  that  might  have  soon  boiled 
over;  but— - 

LordT,  Say  on. 

Mask,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  roylord, 
but  to  express  my  concern;  for  I  think  his 
frenzy  increases   daily. 

LordT,  How? — Give  me  but  proof  of  it, 
ocular  proof,  that  I  roay  justify  my  dealing 
with  him  to  the  world— and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask,  O,  roy  lord,  consider  that  is  hard: 
besides,  time  may  woii  upon  him.  Then  for 
me  do  to  it!.  I  lave  professed  an  everlasting 
friendship  to  biro. 


Lord  T,  He  is  your  friend — and  what  am  I? 

Mask,  I  am  answered. 

Lord  T,  Fear  not  bis  displeasure;  1  will 
put  you  out  ^f  his,  and  fortune's  power:  and. 
lor  that  thou  art  scrupulously  honest,  1  will 
secure  thy  fidelity  to  nim,  and  give  my ,  bo* 
nour  never  to  own  any  discovery  that  you 
shall  make  me. — Can  you  give  roe  a  demon- 
strative proof?  speak. 

Mask,  I  wisli  1  could  noV.  To  be  plain,  my 
lord,  I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  all 
arguments  to  dissuade  him  from  a  design, 
which  I  suspec^t;  and  if  I  had  not  succeeded, 
to  have  informed  your  lordship  of  what  I  knew. 

LordT,  I  thank  you.  What  is  the  villain's 
purpose  ? 

Mask,  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late; 
and  what  1-mean  now  i.«  only  a  bare  suspi- 
cion of  my  own. — If  your  lordship  will  meet 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence — there — in 
that  lobby  by  my  lady's  bed^amber,  1  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  T.  I  will. 

Mask,  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me 
do  a  severe  piece  of  justice. 

LordT,  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes.  [Exeunt 

SciNB  U.— Ladt  Touchwood's  Bed-^hamben 

Enter  .Mellefont. 

MeL  Pray  heaven  my  aunt  keep  touch  with, 
her  assignation. — O,  tliat  her  lord  were  but 
sweating  behind  this  banging,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  what  I  shall  see! — Hist,  she  comes. 
Little  does  she  think  what  a  mine  is  just  ready 
to  spring  under  her  feet. — But  to  my  post. 

.     -  [Retires, 

'Enter  Ladt  Touchwood. 

Ladr  T.  Tis  eight  o'clock :  metbinks  I  should 
have  iound  him  nere.  Who  does  not  pre- 
vent the  hour  of  love,  oijlptays  the  time;  for, 
to  be  duly  punctual,  is  to6  slow. 

Enter  Maskwell. 

I  was  accusing  you  of  neglect. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  do  reproach  me  when 
I  see  you  here  before  me ;  but  'tis  (it  1  should 
be  still  behindhand,  still  to  be  more  and  more 
indebted  to  your  goodness. 

LadjrT,  You  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well 
not  to  have  been  to  blame:  a  ready  answer 
shows  you  were  prepared. 

Mask,  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confu- 
sion waits  upon  it;  when  innocence  and  bold 
truth  are  always  ready  for  expression. 

La4yT,  Not  in  love:  words  are  the  weak 
support  of  cold  indiiference:  love  baa  no  laa* 
guage  to  be  beard. 

Mask.  Excess  of  joy  has  made  me  stupid. 
— Thus— 

Ladjr  T,  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  first 

[Goes  to  the  Door. 

Mask,  That  I  did  suppose.  'Twas  well  I 
leA  the  private  passage  open.  [Aside, 

LtidjT,  SOf  that's  safe.|  *  * 

Mask.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be, 
and  secret  as  this  kiss. 

MeL  [Leaps  out']  And  may  all  treachery 
be  thus  discovered* 


LadyT.  Ah! 


[ShriekM. 


[Act  V.  ScBRB  1.] 
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MeL  Yillaio!  [Off en  to  dravp. 

Mask,  Nay,  then  there'*  hut  one  way.  {Runs  out 

MeL    Say  you  so?    Were  yon  profided  for 

an  escape  r   Hold,  madain,  you  have  no  more 

holes  to  your  hurrow.    ill  stand  hetween  you 

and  this  sally-port. 

Lad/  T,  ohame,  grie^  and  ruin  haunt  thee 
for  this  deceit: — O!  I  could  rack  myself,  play 
the  Yulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  gnaw  it 
piecemeal,  for  not  boding  to  me  this  misfortune ! 

Mel,  Be  patient.- 

Ladj  T.  Patient! 

MeL  Consider  I  have  you  on  the* hook;  you 
w^ill  hut  flounder  yourself  a-weary,  and  he 
neveclhcless  my  prisoner. 

Ladj'  T.  ril  hold  my  hreath  and  die,  hut 
ni  be  free. 

MeL  O  madam,  have  a  care  of  dying  un- 
prepared. I  doubt  you  have  some  unrepented 
ains  that  may  hang  ocavy  and  retard  your  flight. 

Ladj^  T,  What  shall  I  do?  whither  shall  I 
turn? — Hold  in,  my  passion,  and  fall,  fall  a 
little,  thou  swelling  heart!  Let  me  have  some 
intermission  of  this  rage,  and  one  minute*s 
coolness  to  dissemble.  [Aside,     fVeeps, 

MeL  You  have  been  to  blame.  I  like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — 
penitential  tears. 

Ladjr  T,  O,  the  scene  was  shi(\ed  quick 
before  me;  I  had  not  time  to  think;  I  was 
aurprised  to  see  a  monster  in  the  glass,  and 
now  I  find  *tis  myself.  Can  you  have  mercy 
lo  ibrgiTe  the  faults  I  have  imagined,  but  never 
put  in  practice  ?*-0  consider,  consider  how 
fatal  you  have  been  to  me,  you  have  already 
kiJJed  the  quiet  of  this  life.  The  love  of  you 
was  the  first  wanderios  fire  that  e*er  misled 
my  steps ;  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view, 
I  was  betrayed  into  unthought^-of  ways  of  ruin. 

MeL  May  I  belieTC  this  |rue? 

Ladj  T,  O,  he  not  cruelly  incredulous.  How 
ran  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes?  Keep 
the  severest  eye  <;Ur  aU  my  future  conduct; 
and  if  I  once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  for- 
giveness: *twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin 
me.  My  lord  shall  sign  to  your  desires;  I 
will  myself  create  your  happiness,  and  Cynthia 
shall  this  night  be  your  bride — do  but  conceal 
my  failings,  and  forgive.  [Kneels. 

MeL  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours 
in  every  honest  way. 

JLadjr  T,  Eternal  blessings  thank  you! 

Rt-^nter  Maskwkll,  wiih  Loiuo  Touchwood. 

Mask.  I  have  kept  my  word.  He*s  here; 
btft  I  roust  not  be  seen. 

[Apart  to  Lord  Touchtvood,  and  exit, 

Ladjr  T.   Ha!  my  lord  listening;  then  alPs 

my  own.  [Aside. 

MeL  Nay,  I  beseech  you  rise. 

Ladr  T.  Never,  never!    FU  grow  to   the 

ground,   be  buried  quick  beneath  it,    e*er  III 

be   consenting  to  such  a  sin  as  incest!   un- 

oaCural  incest!  [Aloud. 

MeL  Ha! 

L^jr  T.  O  cruel  man !  wiU  you  not  let  me 
goUkil  forgive  all  that*s  past  O  heaven,  you 
"will  not  force  me! 

Lord  T.    Monster!    dog!    yoor   life  i(bal] 
this. 
[Draws,    and  runs  at  Mellejont; 
is  held  hj  Lady  Touchwood* 


Ladjr  J*.  O,  my  lord!  bold,  hold,  for  mer> 
cy^s  sake! 

MeL  Confusion!  my  uncle !^0  the  cursed 
sorceress ! 

Ladj  T,  Moderate  your  rage,  good  my  lord ! 
he*s  mad,  alas!  be^s  mad;  indeed  he  is,  my 
IcNrd,  and  knows  not  what  he  does.  See  how 
wild  he  looks! 

MeL  By  heaven,  'twere  senseless  not  to  he 
road,  and  see  such  witchcraft 

Lady  T,  My  lord,  youhearhim;  he  talks  idly. 

Lord  T.  hence  from  my  sight,  thou  living 
infamy  to  my  name!  VX^en  neit  1  see  that 
face,  rll  write  villain  inH  with  my  sword*s  point. 

Mel,  Now,  by  my  soul,  1  will  not  go  till  I 
have  made  known  my  wrongs;  nay,  till  I  have 
made  known  yours,   which,   if  possible,    are 

greater — though  she   has  all  the  host   of  heU 
er  servants. 

Ladj  T.  Alas ,  he  raves !  talks  very  poetry ! 
For  heaven's  sake,  away,  my  lord ;  heMl  either 
tempt  you  to  extravagance,  or  commit  some 
himself. 

MeL  Death  and  furies!  will  you  not  bear 
me?  W^hy,  she  laughs,  grins,  points  at  you, 
makes  you  her  mark  of  insult  and  derision. 

[As  Lady  Touchwood  is  going,  she 
turns  back  and  smiles  at  him. 
Lord  T.  1  fear  he's  mad  indeed.    Let's  send 
Maskwell  to  him. 
MeL  Send  him  to  her. 
Lady  T.  Come,  come,  good  my  lord;  my 
heart  aches  so ,  I  shall  faint  if  I  stay. 

[Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood, 
MeL   O,  1  could  curse  my  stars,  fate,  and 
chance;  all  causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in 
this  life!    But  to  what  purpose?   They  talk  of 
sending  Maskwell  to  me;   I  never  had  more 
need  of  him.     But  what  can  he  do?    Imagi- 
nation cannot  form  a  fairer  or  more  plausible 
design  than  this  of  his,  which  has  miscarried. 
O,   my  precious  aunt!    I  shall   never  thrive, 
without  I  deal  with  the  devil  or  another  woman. 
Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroying  power. 
Ne'er  to  he  qucnch'd,  till  they  themselves  devour. 

[ExiL 

ACT  V. 

ScKNK  L — The  Gallery  in  LoRB  Touchwood's 

House, 

Enter  Lady  Touchwood  tmd  Maskwell. 

LadyT.  Was't  not  lucky? 

Mask,  Lucky!  fortune  is  your  own,  and 
'tis  her  interest  so  to  be;  I  believe  you  can 
control  her  power,  and  she  fears  it;  though 
chance  brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  ovm  art 
that  turned  it  to  advantage.  ' 

Lady  T.  'TIS  true,  it  might  have  been  rov 
ruin;  but  yonder's  roy  lord;  I  believe  hes 
coming  to  und  you;  III  not  be  seen.     VExit, 

Mask,  So !  I  durst  not  own  my  introducing 
my  lord,  though  it  succeeded  well  for  her; 
for  she  would  have  suspected  a  design,  which 
I  should  have  been  puisled  to  excuse.  Mr 
lord  is  thoughtful;  I'll  he  so  too;  yet  he  shall 
know  my  thoughts,  or  think  he  does. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

What  have  I  done? 

Lord  T.  Talkinff  to  himself!  [Aside, 

Mask,    'Twas  honest;   and  shall  I  be  re> 

warded  for  it?    No,   Hwas  honest,  thesefore 
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I  sbaoU:  uay,  ratber,   Uierefore  I  ought  not; 

for  it  rewards  itself. 

LordT,  Unequalled  virtue!  [Aside, 

Mask.  But  should  it  be  known,  tben  1  bave 

lost  a  friend.     He  was  an  ill  man,  and  I  bave 

fained;  for  balf  myself  I  lent  bim,  and  tbat 
bave  recalled;  so  I  bavc  served  myself:  and 
wbat  is  yet  better,  I  bave  served  a  worlby 
lord,  to  wbom  1  owe  myself. 

Lord  T.  Excellent  man !  [^Aside, 

Mask,  Yet  I  am  wretcbed.  O,  tbere  is  a 
secret  bums  witbin  this  breast,  which,  should 
it  once  blaze  forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume 
my  honest  character,  and  brand  roe  with  the 
name  of  villain. 

LordT,  Ha!  IJside. 

Mask,  O,  should  it  once  be  known  I  love 
fair  Cynthia,  all  this  that  I  have  done  would 
look  like  a  rival's  malice,  false  friendship  to 
my  lord,  and  base  self  interest.  Let  me  perish 
fu^t,  and  from  this  hour  avoid  all  sight  and 
speech;  and,  if  1  can,  all  thought  of  tbat 
pernicious  beauty. 

fSeems  to  start  at  seeing  Lord  Touvhtvood. 

Lord  T,  Start  not! — let  guilty  and  dishonest 
souls  start  at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts; 
but  be  thou  fixed,  as  is  thy  virtue.  Honest 
Maskwell!  thy  and  my  good  genius  led  me 
hither:  mine,  in  tbat  I  have  discovered  so 
much  manly  virtue;  thine,  in  tbat  tbou  sbalt 
have  due  reward  of  all  thy  worth.  Give  me 
thy  band:  my  nephew  is  the  alone  remaining 
branch  of  all  our  ancient  family;  him  I  flius 
blow  away,  and  constitute  thee  in  bis  room, 
to  be  rtiy  heir. 

Mask,   Now  fate  forbid — 

Lord  T.  No  more;  I  bavc  resolved.  The 
writings  are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  signed,  and  have  his  name  inserted: 
yours  will  iill  the  blank  as  well  —  1  will  bave 
no  reply.  Let  me  command  this  time,  for 
*tis  the  last  in  which  1  will  assume  authority: 
hereafter  you  shall  rule   where  I  bave  power. 

Mask,   1  humbly  would  petition — 

LordT,  Is'lforyourseff?  ^Maskweli pauses'] 
ril  hear  of  nought  for  any  body  else. 

Mask,  Tnen  witness,  heaven,  ibr  me,  this 
wealth  and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking; 
nor  would  I  build  my  fortune  on  another  s 
ruin;  I  had  but  one  desire. 

Lord  T,  Thou  sbalt  enjoy  it  If  all  Tm 
worth  in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase 
Cynthia,  she  is  thine.  I'm  sure  sir  PauPs  con- 
sent will  follow  fortune;  Til  quickly  show  him 
which  way  tbat  is  go[ng. 

Mask,  You  oppress  me  with  bounty^ 

LordT,  I  will  confirm  it,  and  rejoice jwith 
thee. 


mj  lord  to  consent  to  mj  private  manage- 
raent  He  comes  opportunely.  Now  will  1, 
in  mj  old  way,  discover  the  whole  and  real 
truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may  not 
suspect  one  word  on^t. 

No  mask,  like  open  truth,  to  cover  lies; 

As  to  go  naked  is  the  best  disguise. 

Enter  Mellefont. 

MeL  O,  Maskwell^  wbat  hopes?  I  am  con- 
founded in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading 
itito  one  another,  and  ^1  ending  in  perplexity. 
My  uncle  will  no^  see  nor  bear  me. 

Mask,  No  matter y  sir;  donH  trouble  your 
bead;  alPs  in  my  power. 

Mel,  How,  for  heaven^s  sak^ 

Mask,  Little  do  you  think  tbat  your  aunt 
has  kept  her  word.  How  she  wrought  my 
lord  into  the  dotage  I  know  not;  but  he's  gone 
to  sir  Paul  ahout  my  marriage  with  Cyntbia, 
and  has  appointed  me  his  heir. 

Mel,  The  devil  he  has!  Wbat*s  to  he  done? 

Mask,  I  bave  it:  it  must  be  by  stratagem; 
for  it's  in  vain  to  make  a[fplication  to  him. 
I  think  I  have  tbat  in  my  nead  that  cannot 
fail.     Where's  Cyntbia? 

MeL  In' the  garden. 

Mask,  Let  us  go  and  consult  her.  My  life 
for  yours  I  cheat  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

Lad^  T,  Maskvrell  your  heir,  and  marry 
Cyntbia! 

Lord  T.  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  so  much 
merit 

Ladx  T,  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  so  suddenly  resolved.  Why 
Cyntbia?  Why  must  he  be  married?  Is  there 
not  reward  enough  in  raising  bis  low  fortune, 
but  be  must  mix  his  blood  with  mine,  and 
wed  my  niece?'  How  know  you  tbat  my 
brother  will  consent,  or  she?  Nay,  be  him- 
self, perhaps,   may  have  aflections  elsewhere. 

Lord  T,  No ;  I  am  convinced  be  loves  her. 

Ladj  T,  Maskwell  love  Cynthia?  Impossible. 

Lord  T,  I  tell  you  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

Ladj  T,  Confusion!  bow's  this?        [Aside, 

Lord  T,  His  humility  long  stifled  bis  pas- 
and   bis  love   of  Mellefont  would  have 


sion 


Mask,  This  is  prosperous  indeed!  VVby, 
let  him  find  me  out  a  villain:  settled  in  pos- 
session of  a  fair  estate,  and  full  fruition  of|b 
my  love,  I'll  bear  the  railings  of  a  losing 
gamester.  But  should  be  find  me  out  before! 
tis  dangerous  to  delay.  Let  me  think — Should 
my  loru  proceed  to  treat  openly  of  my  mar- 
riage with  Cynthia,  all  will  be  discovered, 
and  Mellefont  can  be  no  longer  blinded.  It 
must  not  be.  Nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — 
ay,  tben  were  fine  work  indeed!  her  fury 
would  spare  nothing,  though  she  involv'd 
herself  in  ruin.  No,  it  must  be  by  stratagem : 
I  must  deceive  Mellefont  ooce  more,  and  get 


made  him  still  conceal  it;  but,  by  encourage- 
ment, I  wrung  the  secret  from  him:  and 
know,  he*s  no  way  to  he  rewarded  but  in  her. 
I'll  defer  my  further  proceedings  in  it  till  you 
have  consiflered  it ;  but  remember  how  we  are 
both  indebted  to  him.  [Exit, 

Ladj  T,  Both  indebted   to  biro!    Yes,  we 
are   both  indebted  to  him,    if  you  knew  all. 
[Exit,  Villain!    Ob,   I  am  wild  with  this  surprise  of 


treachery!  it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be. — He 
love  Cyntbia  1  What,  have  I  been  dupe  to 
his  designs;  his  property  only?  Now  1  *tt 
wbat  made  him  false  to  Mellefont  Wbat 
shall  1  do?  How  shall  I  think?  I  cannot 
think.  All  my  designs  are  lost,  my  love  uo- 
sated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh  cause 
of  fury  ,lrom  unthougbtM>f  plagues. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  Puawt. 
SirP»  Madam^sister,  my  lady,  sister  1  did 
you  see  my  lady,  my  wife? 
Ladf  T,  O,  torture! 
Sir  P,    *Gadsbud,    V    can*t    find    her   high 
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nor  low: — where    can   Ae   be,    think -you? 

Lady  T.  Where  she^s  serring  yon  as  all 
your  sex  ought  to  be  senred,  making  jou  a 
beast.  Dont  you  know  that  youVe  a  fool, 
brother? 

Sir P,  A  fool!  be,  he,  he!  youVe  merry — • 
No,  no,  not  I;  I  know  no  such  matter. 

Ladj^  T.  Why  then  you  don't  know  half 
your  happiness. 

Sir  P.  That*s  a  jest,  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and  troth.  But  harkye,  my  lord  told  me 
something  of  a  revolution  of  things;  I  donH 
know  what  to  make  on't :  '^ffadsbud ,  I  must 
consult  my  wife.  He  talks  of  disinheriting  his 
nephew,  and  I  doa*t  know  what.  Look  you, 
sister,  I  must  know  what  my  girl  has  to  trust 
to,  or  not  a  syllable  of  a  wedding,  *gadsbud, 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  a  fooK 

LadrT,  Hear  me: — consent  to  the  breaking 
off  this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any 
other,  without  consulting  me,  and  TU  renounce 
all  blood,  all  relation,  and  concern  with  you 
for  erer:  nay,  FU  be  your  enemy,  and  pursue 
you  to  destruction;  Vll  tear  your  eyes  out, 
and  tread  you  under  my  feet. 

Sir  P,  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Good 
Lord,  what^s  all  this  for?  Pho,  here's  a  joke 
indeed. — Why,  where's  my  wife? 

Ladjr  T'  VVith  Careless,  fool!  most  likely. 

Sir  P.  O,  if  she  be  with  Mn  Careless  'lis 
well  enough. 

lAtdjr  J.,  Fool,  sot,  insensible  ox!  But 
remember  what  1  said  to  you,  or  you  bad 
better  see  my  face  no  mdre*,  by  this  light, 
you  bad.  [Krit. 

Sir  P,  YouVc  a  passionate  woman,  *gaasbud ; 
bnt,  to  say  truth,  all  our  family  are  choleric; 
I  am  the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  'em. 

[Exit, 

Rc'-enier  Mkllktoivt   and  MASKWSLt,   tfpidi 

Ctntbia. 

MeL  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has 
proposed,  if  you  have  love  enough  to  riin  the 
venture. 

Cjrn,  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love 
enough,  but  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough 
to  pursue  whatever  1  have  once  resolved,  and 
a  true  female  courage  to  oppose  any  thing 
ibat  resists  my  will,  tnough  'twere  reason  itself 

Mask.  That's  right  Well ,  I'lf  secure  the 
writings,  and  run  the  hatard  along  with  you. 

Crn,  But  how  can  the  coach  be  got  ready 
witnout  suspicion? 

Miuk,  Leave  it  to  my  care;  that  shall  be  so 
far  from  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got 
ready  by  my  lord's  own  order. 

MeL  How? 

Mask.  VVhy,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the 
whole  matter  of  our  contrivance,  that  s  my  way. 

MeL  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mask.  Why ,  I'll  teU  my  lord  I  laid  this 
plot  with  you  on  purpose  to  betray  you;  and 
that  which  put  me  upon  it,  was  the  finding 
it  impossible  to  gain  the  lady  any  other  way 
but  in  the  hopes  of  her  marrying  you. 

MrLSo^ 

Mask,  Sol — ^why  so:  while  you*re  busied 
in  making  yourself  ready,  ill  wheedle  ber 
into  the  coach ,  and  instead  of  you ,  borrow 
my  lord's  chaplain,  and  so  run  away  with 
her  my$eU. 


MeL  Ol  1  conceive  you:  you'll  tell  him  so. 

Mask*  Tell  bim  sol  ay;  why  you  don't 
think  I  mean  to  do  so? 

MeL  No,  no;  ha,  ha!  I  dare  swear  thou 
wilt-  not. 

Mask.  Therefore,  for  our  further  security, 
I  would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson, 
that,  if  my  lord  should  have  curiosity  to  peep, 
he  may  not  discover  you  in  the  coach,  but 
think  the  cheat  is  carried  on  as  he  would 
have  it. 

MeL  Excellent  Maskwell! 

Mask,  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and 
meet  me  in  half  au  hour,  yonder  in  my  lady's 
dressing-room:  1*11  send  toe  chaplain  to  you 
with  his  robes:  I  have  made  him  my  own, 
and  ordered  him  to  meet  us  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  SL  Alhan's;  there  we  will  sum  up  this 
account  to  all  our  satisfaction. 

MeL  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee, 
I  should  waste  the  ntde  time  we  have.    [^EjciL 

Mask,  Madam,  you  will  be  ready? 

Cjrn,    I   will  be   punctual    to    the   minute. 

l^Goin^, 

Mask.  Stay ,  I  have  a  doubt.  Upon  second 
thoughts  we  bad  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here ;  there  is  a^  back  way  into  it ,  so 
that  you  need  not  come  through  this  door, 
and  a  pair  of  private  stairs  leading  down  to 
the  stables.    It  will  be.  more  convenient. 

Cjrn.  I  am  guided  by  you;  but  Mellefoot 
will  mbtake. 

Mask.  No,  no;  Til  after  him  immediately, 
and  tell  him.  ^Exii  Cfndua']  Why,  qui  vult 
decipi  decipiatur.  'Tis  no  lault  of  mine;  I 
have  told  'cm  in  plain  terms  how  easy  'tis  for 
me  to  cheat  'em;  and  if  they  will  not  bear 
the  serpent's  hiss,  they  must  be  stung  into 
experience  and  future  caution. — Now  to  pre- 
pare my  lord  to  consent  to  this.  But  first,  1 
must  instruct  my  little  Levite;  he  promised 
me  to  be  within  at  this  hour.  Mr.  oaygrace, 
Mr.  Saygrace! 

[Goes  to  the  Vhnmber^oor,  and  knocks, 

Sajr,  [fflthin']  Sweet  sir,  I  will  but  pen 
the  last  Rne  of  au  acrostic,  and  be  with  you 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  ejaculation ,  or  before 
you  can — 

Mask,  Nay,  good  Mr.  Say^ace,  do  not 
prolong  the  time,  by  describing  to  me  the 
shortness  of  your  stay;  rather,  if  you  please, 
defer  the  finishing  of  your  wit,  and  let  us 
talk  about  our  business;  it  shall  be  tithes  in 
your  way. 

Enter  Satgraci. 

Saf,  Tou  shall  prevail;  I  would  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Musk.  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater,  ex- 
cept the  business  in  band.  Have  you  provided 
a  nabit  for  Mellefont? 

Sajr.  I  have;  h  is  ready  in  my  cbamber, 
together  with  a  clean-starched  band  and  cuffs. 

Mask,  Good.  Let  them  be  carried  to  him. 
Have  you  stitched  the  'gown  sleeve,  that  be 
may  be  puitled,  and  waste  time  in  putting 
it  on? 

Saf.  I  have;  the  gown  will  not  be  indued 
without  perplexity. 

Mask,  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  htrt  in 
your  own  chamber*  When  Cynthia  comes, 
let  there  be  no  light,  and  do  not  speak,  that 
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false. 


she  may  not  dislioguish  you  from  McHefontj     Mel,  *Tit_loss  of  time;  I  cannot  think  faim 
rjl  urge  haste ,  to  excuse  your  silence. 

Say,   You  hate  no  more  commands? 

Mask,   None;  your  text  is  short. 

Say.   But  pithy;    and  I  will  handle  it  with 
discretion.  [^Exti. 

Mask,  It  will  be  the  first  you  hare  so  served. 


Re-enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Lord  T,  Sure ,  I  was  bom  to  be  controlled 
hy  those  I  should  command!  my  very  slates 
will  shortly  give  roe  rules  how  I  shall 
govern  them! 

Mask,  I  am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship 
discomposed. 

LordT,  Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately,  or 
disobliged  her? 

Mask,  No,  my  lord.    What  can  this  mean? 

\^Aside. 

Lord  T,  Then  Mcllefont  has  urged  some- 
body to  incense  her.  Something  she  has 
.heard  of  you,  which  carries  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  patience. 

Mctsk,  This  I  feared.  \Aside\  Did  not  your 
lordship  tell  her  of .  the  honours  you  de- 
signed me? 

Lord  T,  Yes. 

Mask,  Tis  that:  you  know  my  lady  has  a 
high  spirit;  she  thinks  I  am  un%vorthy. 

Lord  2\  L^nworthy!  His  an  ignorant  pride 
in  her  to  think  so.  Honesty  to  me  is  true 
nobility.  However,  His  my  will  it  shall  be  so^ 
and  that  should  be  convincing  to  her  as  much 
as  reason.  Til  not  be  wife-ridden.  Were  it 
possible  it  should  be  done  this  night. 

Mask,  Ha!  he  meets  my  wishes.  \Aside\ 
Few  things    are  impossible   to   willing  minds. 

Lordi,  Instruct  me  how  tliis  may  be  done, 
and  you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mtisk.  I  had  laid  a  small  design  for  to- 
morrow (as  love  will  be  inventing),  which  I 
thought  to  communicate  to  your  lordship:  but 
it  may  be  as  well  done  to-night. 

Lord  r.  Here's  company:  come  this  way, 
and  tell  roe.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  CtrthiA,  wUh  Careless. 

Care,  U  not  that  he,  now  gone  out  with 
my  lord? 

Cfn.  I  am  convinced  there*s  treachery.  The 
confusion  that  1  saw  your  father  in,  my  lady 
Touchwood*s  passion,  with  what  imperfectly 
I  overheard  bctweeii  my  lord  and  her,  con- 
firm me  in  my  fears.     Whereas  Mellefont? 

Care,  Here  he  comes. 

Re-enter  Mellefont. 

Cfn,  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  any  thing  of 
the  chaplain*s  chamber? 

Mel,  No,  my  dear.  Will  you  get  ready? 
The  things  are  all  in  my  chamber;  I  want 
nothing  but  the  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is 
the  villain  I  always  thought  him. 

Cyn,  When  you  were  ffone,  he  said  his 
mind  was  changed;  and  bid  roe  meet  him  in 
the  chaplain*s  room,  pretending  immediately 
to  follow  you,  and  give  you  notice. 

Care,  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a 
bundle  under  his  arm.  He  canfiot  be  ignorant 
that  Maskwell  means  to  use  hi'  chamber;  let's 
in,  and  examine  him. 


\Exeunt  Careless  and  Mellefont, 

Re-enter  Lord  Toucuwood. 

Cjrn,  My  lord  musing!  [Aside, 

Lord  T,  He  has  a  quick  invention ,  if  this 
were  suddenly  designed.  Yet^  he  says,  he  had 
prepared  my  chaplam  already.  ' 

<7|7i.  How's  this  ?  Now  I  fear,  indeed.  [Aside. 

Lord  JT*  Cynthia  here!  Alone,  fair  cousin, 
and  melancholy. 

Cyn,   Your  lordship  was  thoughtful. 

Lord  T.  My  thoughts  were  on  serious  bu- 
siness, not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cjn.  Mine  were  on  treachery  cooceitiiug 
you,  and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  T,  Treachery  concerning  me!  'Pray 
be  plain.     Wli.it  noi^e? 

Mask,    [fVithin'Y  Will  you  not  hear,  me? 

Ltidj T,[fVithin[yio^momitr\  traitor!  No. 

Cfn,  My  lady  and  Maskwell!  This  may  be 
lucky.  Mr  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stand 
behind  this  screen  and  listen;  perhaps  this 
chance  will  give  you  proof  of  what  you  never 
could  have  believed  from  my  suspicions. 

[Thejr  retire  behind  the  Screen, 

Re-enter  Maskwell,  and  Lady  TouchItood 

tvith  a  Dagger, 

Ladjr  T,  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent 
fresh  falsehood,  and  sooth  me  to  a  food  belief 
of  all  your  fictions:  but  I  will  stab  the  lie 
ihaOs  forming  in  youi^ heart,  and  save  a  sin 
in  pity  to  your  soul. 

Mask,  Strike  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

Lad  J  r.  Ha!  a  steady  villain  to  the  last!     ' 

Mask,  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus? 

Ladjr  T.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me, 
and  you  knew  it  would.  This  is  cunning  all; 
I  know  thee  well;  but  thou  shalt  miss  thy  aim* 

Mask.  Hb,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  T.  Ha!  do  you  mock  my  rage?  Then 
this  shall  punish  your  fond  rash  contempt. 
Again  sn^ile?  And  such  a  smile  as  speaks  in 
ambiffuity!    Ten  thousand    meanines   lurk   in 


each  comer  of  that  various  face ;  O !  that  thej 
were  written  in  thy  heart,  that  I  with  this 
might  lay  thee  open  to  my  sight!  But  then 
'twill  be  too  late  to  know— Thou  bast,  thou 
hast  found  the  only  way  to  turn  my  rag^* 
too  well  thou  knowest  my  jealous  soul  could 
never  bear  uncertainty.  Speak  then,  and  tell 
me!  Yet  are  you  silent?  O,  I  am  wildered 
in  all  passions!  But  thus  my  anger  melts. 
[ffeepsl  Here,  take  this  poniard;  for  my  very 
spirits  faint,  and  I  want  strength  to  hold  it: 
thou  hast  disarmed  my  soul. 

{Gives  him  the  Dagger. 

Mask.  So,  'tis  well;  let  your  wild  fury  have 
a  vent:   and  when  you  have  temper  tell  me. 

Lady  T,  Now ,  now ,  now  I  am  calm ,  and 
can  hear  you. 

Mask.  Thanks,  my  invention;  and  now  I 
have  it  for  you.  [Aside^  First,  tell  me  what 
urged  you  to  this  violence?  for  vonr  passion 
broke  in  such  imperfect  terms,  tnat  yet  I  am 
to  learn  the  cause. 

Ladj  T.  My  lord  himself  surprised  roe  with 

the  news,  you  were   to  marry  Cynthia;   that 

you  had   owned  your  love  to  bim;   and  his 

indulgence  would  assist  you  to  attain  your  ends. 

I     Mask,  I  grant  you,  ia  appearance,  all  i* 
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true;  I  seemed  conseoUn^  lo  my  lord,  nay, 
traosporled  with  the  bles3iog:  but  could  you 
tLink  that  I,  wbo  bad  been  bappy  in  your 
IotM  embracfs,  could  e*er  be  fond  of  an  in- 
ferior slaTery? — No.  Yet,  thougb  I  dote  on 
eacb  last  favour  more  than  all  the  rest,  tboUgb 
I  would  give  a  limb  for  every  look  you  cheaply 
throw  away  on  any  Other  object  of  your  love, 
yet,  so  far  I  prize  your  pleasures  oW  my 
own,  that  all  this  seeming  plot  that  I  have 
laidy  has  been  to  gratify  vour  taste,  and  cheat 
the  world  to  prove  a  faithful  rogue  lo  you. 

Ladjr  T,  If  this  were  true ;  but  how  can  it  be  ? 

Mask,  I  have  so  contrived,  that  Mellefont 
will  presently,  in  the  cbaplain^s  habit,  wait  for 
Cyntnia  in  your  dressing-room;  but^  I  have 
put  the  change  upon  her,  that  she  may  be 
otherwise  employed.  Do  you  muflle  yourself, 
and  meet  him  in  her  stead.  You  may  go  pri- 
vately by  the  back  stairs,  and  unperceived; 
there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate  oim  in  his 
nucleus  favour,  if  he  II  comply  with  your  desires. 
His  case  is  desperate,  and  I  believe  heMl  yield 
to  any  conditions:  if  not,  here,  take  this;  you 
may  employ  it  better  tban  in  the  heart  of  one, 
w^ho  is  notning  when  not  yours. 

[Gives  her  the  Dagger, 

Ladj  T,  Thou  can^t  deceive  every  body: 
nay,  thou  hast  deceived  me.  But  tis  as  I 
w^onld  wish*  —  Trusty  villain!  I  could  wor- 
•faip  thee. 

Mask*  No  more.  —  It  wants  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  the  lime;  and  Mellefont*s  love  will 
carry  him  there  before  his  hour. 

Lady  T,  I  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  Mask- 
wdl !  \E.rit, 

Mask.  So!  This  was  a  pinch  indeedl  My 
invention  was  upon  the  rack,  and  made  dis- 
covery of  her  last  plot.  —  I  hope  Cynthia  and 
my  cnaplain  wiU  be  ready.  FII  prepare  for 
the  eipedilion. 

{Exit.-   Cjrnihia  and  Lord  Toach- 
tvood  corhe  forwards 

Cjn.  Now,  my  lord! 

Lord  T.  Astonishment  binds  up  my  rage! 
Villany  upon  villany!  Heavens,  what  a  long 
track  of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered !  I  am 
confounded  when  I  look  back,  and  want  a 
due  to  guide  me  through  the  various  mases 
of  unheard-of  treachery.  My  wife! — Oh,  tor- 
ture!— ^my  shame,  my  ruin! 

Cjn.  My  lord,  have  palience;  and  be  sen- 
sible how  great  our  happiness  is,  that  this 
discovery  was  not  made  too  late. 

Lord  T.  I  thank  you.  Yet  it  may  be  still 
too  late,  if  we  don*t  presently  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  plots. — SheMl  thmk  to  meet 
him  in  that  dressing-room :  wasU  not  so  ?  And 
Maskwell  will  expect  you  in  the  cbaplain^s 
charober*-^For  once.  111  add  my  plot  too. — 
Let  us  haste  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew: 
and  do  you,  quickly  as  you  can,  bring  all 
the  company  into  this  gallery. — 1*11  expose  the 
traitress  and  the  villain.  [£xeiutL 

Ee-enter  SiK  Paul  Pu AfiT,  with  Lord  Froth. 

Lord  F.  By  heavens,  I  bs^ve  slept  an  age. 
Sir  Paul,  what  oMock  is*t?  Past  eight,  on 
my  consdence.  My  lady^s  is  the  most  inviting 
couch,  and  a  slumber  there  is  the  prettiest 
amusement! — But  whereas  all  the  company? 

Sir  P.    The  company?    *Gadsbud|   I  don*t 


know,  my  lord ;  but  here*s  the  strangest  revo- 
lution! all  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  I  hope  for 
Providence. 

Lord  F.  O  heavens,  whafs  the  matter? 
Where's  my  wife? 

Sir  P,  All  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as 
a  gun. 

Lord F.  How  do  you  mean?    My  wife? 

Sir  P.  The  strangest  posture  of  affairs! 

LordF,  What,  my  wife? 

Sir  P,  No,  no;  I  mean  the  family. — Your 
lady?  I  saw  her  go  into  the  garden  with 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  F,   How,  where,  when,  what  to  do? 

Sir  P,  I  suppose  they  have  been  laying  their 
heads  together. 

LordF.  How? 

Sir  P,  Nay,  only  about  poetry,  I  suppose, 
my  lord;  making  couplets. 

Lord  F  Couplets! 

Sir  P.  O,  here  they  come» 

Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Brisk. 

Brisk,  My  lord,  your  humble  servant;  sir 
Paul,  yours. — The  finest  night! 

Ladjr  F.  My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I  have 
been  stargazing  I  donH  know  how  long. 

Sir P%  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship?  Are 
you  not  weary  with  looking  up? 

Ladjr  F.  O,  no;  I  love  it  violently.  —  My 
dear,  youVe  melancholy. 

Lord  F.  No,  my  dear,  Pm  but  just  awake. 
^Ladjr  F.  Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Lord  F.  Fve  some  gf  my  own,  thank  you, 
my  dear. 

Ladj  F.  Well,  1  swear,  Mr.  Brisk »  yoU 
understand  astronomy  like   an  old  Egyptian. 

Brisk.  Not  comparable  to  your  ladyship; 
you  are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and 
queen  of  stars. 

Ladjr  F,  That^s  because  I  have  no  light, 
but  virhat's  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are 
the  sun. 

Brisk.  Madam,  you  have  edipsed  me  quite, 
Idt  me  perish;  I  canH  answer  that. 

Ladjr  F.  No  matter. — Harkye,  shall  you  and 
I  make  an  almanac  togetherr 

Brisk.  With  all  my  soul.  Your  ladyship 
has  made  me  the  man  in*t  ^)  already,  Pra  so 
full  of  the  wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Ladjr F.  O,  findy  taken!  I  swear  now  you 
are  even  with  me.  —  O  Parnassus !  you  have 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  P.  So  he  has,  *gadsbnd !  and  $0  has  your 
ladyship. 

Re-^ntfsr  Carelbm  and  Ctnthia,  ifpith  Ladt 

PHANT. 

Ladjr  P.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things. 
—Bless  me,  who  would  ever  trust  a  man?-— 
O,  my  heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  be  all 
deceitful  alike. 

1)  Moore's  AlmanAe  ha*  got  a  yerf  curious  wOod-cnt  ml 
a  man ,  narked  tvilh  tlie  dilTereiit  «ign«  and  ,  planeU 
that  govern  the  ditTerent  parU  of  the  face  and  body; 
•ccofding  III  Ai-ittolle't  Phiaiognnnij »  and  he  thoa 
appear*  to  be  full  of  wunnd*;  for  inatance,  the  fore- 
hetd  u  goTerned  bj  Mart,  the  ^ight  eye  i*  under  iht 
duminion  of  Sol,  the  left  eye  it  ruled  by  the  Moon, 
the  right  ear  i»  the  care  of  Jupittr,  the  left  of  Saturn, 
the  rule  of  the  note  b  clained  hy  Fnuu,  and  Mcr-" 
cury  aciaea  upon  the  month.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiae 
haye  also  their  share  ta  the  goTernncat*  and  form  the 
Ifnttte  «»f  Camwn*  "f  tlie  rcalii»k 
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[Act  1. 


Care,  Tou  need  not  fear,  madam ;  you  faa^e 
cbarms  io  fii  inconstancy  itself. 

Ladjr  P,  O  dear,  you  make  me  blush. 

Lord  Ft  Coftiei  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leave 
of  my  lord  and  lady? 

Cjfn,  They*Jl  wait  upon  your  lordship 
presently. 

Ladjr  F,  Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set 
you  down. 

J  [Lady  Touchvpood  shrieks  from  (viihin, 
IL  What's  the  matter? 

Ladt  Touchwood,  muffled  up,  runs  in  af- 
frighted; fo*llowed  by  Lord  Touchwood, 
dressed  like  a  Parson,  with  a  Dagger 
in  his  Hand. 

Ladjr  T,  O,  I'm  betrayed.— Save  me !  help  me ! 

Lord  T.  Now  what  evasion,  wicked.woman  ? 

Ladjr  T.  Stand  ofT;  let  me  go.  \ExiL 

Lord  T,  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue 
thee! — You  stare,  as  you  were  alt  amazed.  I 
don*^  wonder  at  it;  but  too  soon  you  will 
know  mine,  and  that  woman's,  shame. 

[^Throivs  off  his  Gown, 

Re-enter  Mellefont,  disguised  in  a  Par- 
son*s  Habit,  with  two  Servants,  bringing 
in  Maskwbll. 

Mel,    Nay ,   by  heayen ,  you   shall  be  seen. 

£To  Masktveli^  Careless,  your  hand.-^Do  you 
old  down  your  head?    [To  Maskwell]    les, 
I  am  your  chaplain.   Look  in  the  face  of  your 


injured  friend,   thou  wonder  of  all  falsehood. 

[Tlirofvs  off  his  Disguise, 

Lord  T,  Are  you  silent,  monster? 

Mel,  Good  heavens!  how  I  believed  and 
loved  this  man!  Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a 
disease  to  my  sight. 

Lord  T,  Secure  the  manifold  villain. 

[Servants  take  Maskwell  off. 

Care.  Miracle  of  ingratitude ! 

SirP,  O  Providence,  Providence,  what  dis- 
coveries arc  here! 

Brisk,  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me 
perish. 

Ladjr  F,  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  looked 
a  little  more  angry  than  usual. 

Lord  T,  Well  think  of  punishment  at  lei- 
sure. But  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in 
rewarding  virtue  and  wronged  innocente. 
Nephew,  I  hope  I  haye  your  pardon ^  and 
Cyntbia^s. 

Mel,  \Vc  are  your  lordship's  creatures. 

LordT,  And  be  each  other's  comfort  Let 
me  join  your  hands.  Uninterrupted  bliss 
attend  you  both!  May  circling  |oys  tread 
round  each  happy  year  of  your  long  lives! 

Let  secret  villany  iroifn  hence  be  wam'd, 

Howe'er  in  private  mischiefs   are  conceiv'd, 

Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  birth. 

Like  vipers  in  the  breast,  base  treach'ry  lies,  ^ 

Still  gnawing  that  whence  first  it  did  arise ; 

No  sooner  bom,  but  Ulie  yile  parent  dies. 

Exeunt 
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Comedjr  bj  W.  Congirerc.  Acle<3  at  Liitcbln's  Inn  Firlda.  1700.  Thia  \raa  Ui«  laat  pUj  ita  author  wrote,  and 
perhaps  ihe  heat;  the  language  ia  pure,  the  wit  genuine^  llie  characlcra  are  natural,  and  the  paialiuf  ia  highly  finiahcd; 
yet,  auth  ia  the  strange  capriciouaoeaa  at  puhlic  laale »  llial>  notwilhtlnndiiig  the  great  and  dvaervcd  rrpulalion  Ibit 
author  had  acquired  bj  hi*  three  former  comrdica,  this  before  na  met  with  but  iiidifl'erent  aucccai;  while  hia  Mourning 
Bride,  a  piece  of  not  the  twrnttclh  part  uf  its  Idrrlt,  Avas  tu  Ibe  full  moridiin  of  applauie.  It  is  not  verr  inprubablc 
(aava  Mr.  Baker)  that  this  tcalimonial  of  want  nf  judgtnent  in  Ihe  audience  might  be  the  motive  |«r  the  auinor'a  quitting 
the  alage  so  early;  for,  though  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  above  twealy-sevea  yeara  of  age,  and 
lived  about  twentvnine  years  afterwards,  he  never  obliged  Ibe  public  with  any  other  dramatic  piece.  Time,  however, 
has  since  opened  the  cyea  of  the  town  to  its  perfecliun*^  and  it  ia  now  as  fre^iuently  performed  aa  aav  of  his  other 
pl«y,._ Mr.  Baker's  memory  aeema  in  have  failed  him  when  ho  asserted,  that  (Mingreve  never  obliged  the  public  wHb 
any  dramatic  piece  after  this;  hia  Judgmtnt  vf  Jfaris  was  performed  in  the  following  year;  and  hia  Stmetc ,  an  opera, 
in  1707;  and  thcac,  though  uot  very  important  works,  are  still  dramatic  pieces. 


DRAMAnS  PERSONAE. 


rAIMALt. 

MIRABELL. 

WITWOVLD. 


PETULANT. 
SIR  WILFUL  WIT- 
WOULD< 


WAITWBLL. 
LADT  WISHFORT. 
MRS.  MILLAMAKT. 


MRS.  MARWOOD. 
MRS.  FAIKALL. 
FOIBLE. 


MIMCIMG. 

Footmen  and  At- 
tendants. 


ScEHR.^ London, — The  Time  etfudl  to  tltai  of  the  Representation. 


ACT  I. 
ScEMK  L— ^  Chocolate  House. 

MiRABXLL  OR  J  Fai  N  ALL  y  rising  from  Cards; 

Bbttt  waiting. 

Mir.  You  are  a  forttlnate  man,  Mr.  Fainall. 

Fain.  Have  we  done? 

Mir,  What  you  please.  Fll  play  -on  to 
entertain  you.  , 

Fain.  No,  Fll  gi?e  you  your  rcTenge  another 
time,  when  yoti  are  not  so  indilTerenl;  you 
are  ihinking  of  something  die  now,  and  play 


too  negligently ;  the  coyness  of  a  losing  game- 
ster lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  winner.  Td 
no  more  play  with  a  man  that  slighted  bis 
ill  fortune,  tnan  Pd  make  loTe  to  a  'v^oman 
who  undervalued  the  loss  of  her  reputation. 

Mir.  Yoti  hate  a  taste  extremely  delicate, 
and  are  for  renning  on  your  pleasures. 

Fain.  Pr*ythee,  nvhy  so  reserved?  Something 
has  put  you  out  of  humour. 

Mir.  Not  at  all:  I  happen  to  be  grave  to- 
day; and  yos  are  gayj  that's  all. 

Fain.    Confess,   Millamant  and  you  qnar- 
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relied  last  nigiily  after  I  left  you:  my  fair  cousin 
Las  some  humoart  Ifaat  would  tempt  the  pa- 
tience of  a  stoic  What,  some  coxcomb  came 
•lOy  and  was  well  i*eceived  by  her,  wbile  you 
were  by? 

Mir*  Witwould  and  Petulant!  and  what 
was  worse,  ber  aunt,  your  wife*s  motber,  my 
eril  genius;  or  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own 
name, , my  old  lady  Wisbfort  came  in. 

Fain.  O  tbere  it  is  then.  She  has  a  lasting 
passion  for  you,  and  with  reason.  What, 
then  my  wife  was  there? 

Mir.  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  three 
or  four  more,  whom  I  never  saw  before. 
Seeing  me,  they  all  put  on  their  grave  faces, 
w^faispered  one  another,  then  complained  aloud 
of  the  vapours,  and  after  fell  into  a  profound 
silence. 

Fain,  They  had  a  miod  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Mir.  For  which  reason  I  resolved  not  to 
stir.  At  last  the  good  old  lady  broke  through 
iier  painful  taciturnity,  with  an  invective  against 
long  visits.  I  would  not  have  understood  her, 
l>ut  Millamant  joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose, 
and  with  a  constrained  smile  told  her,  I  tboughl 
nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  know  when  a  visit 
began  to  be  troublesome;  she  reddenM,  and  I 
'wHodrew,  without  expecting  her  reply. 

Fain.  You  were  to  blame  to  resent  what 
she  sj>oke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt. 

Mir.  She  is  more  niistress  of  herself  than 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  such  resignation. 

Fain.  What!  though  half  her  fortune  de- 
pends upon  her  marrying  with  my  lady*s 
approbation? 

Mir,  I  was  then  in  such  a  humour,  that  I 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  sl^e  had 
been  less  discreet. 

Fain.  Now  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they 
wrere  weary  of  you;  last  night  was  one  of 
their  cabal  nights;  they  have  *em  three  times 
a  week,  and  meet  by  lurns,  at  one  another^s 
apartments!  where  they  come  together,  like 
the  corooerV  inquest,  ^)  to  sit  upon  tlie  mur- 
der*d  reputations  of  the  week.  You  and  I  are 
excludea;  and  it  was  once  proposed  that  all 
the  male  sex  should  be  exceptea;  but  some- 
body moved,  that,  to  avoid  scandal,  there  might 
be  one  man  of  the  community;  upon  which 
motion  Witwould  and  Petulant  were  enrolled 
members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundress 
of  this  sect?  My  lady  Wisbfort,  I  warranty 
who  publishes  Iier  detestation  of  mankind; 
and,  lull  of  the  vigour  of  fifly-five,  declares 
for  a  friend  and  ratafia;  and  let  posterity  shift 
for  itself,  she*ll  breed  no  more. 

Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addres- 
ses to  her,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece, 
has  provoked  this  separation:  had  you  dis- 
sembled better,  thiugs  might  have  continued  in 
the  state  of  nature^ 

Mir.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any 
reasonable  conscience;  I  proceeded  to  the 
▼err  last  act  of  flattery  with  her,    and   was 

riiitty  of  a  song  in  her  commendation.     Nay, 
got  a  friend  to  put  her  into  a  lampoon,  and 
compliment  her  with  the  addresses  of  a  yo^ng 

f)  Tbfl  basineu  of  m  coroner  (eoronator)  i«,  to  assciobie 
lw«iv«  of  the  lokaliituiU  of  tho  paruh,  to  examine 
iato  Ibe  eaa««  of  ibe  death  of  any  one  who  has  been 
killed;  eod  the  Tordict  given  in  their  aitting  in  cues 
•f  wtmiMt ,  i»  ol  rerj  great  weight  iu  the  affair. 


fellow.  The  devifs  inH  if  an  old  woman  is 
to  be  flatterM  farther.  But  for  the  discovery 
of  this  amour,  I  am  indebted  to  your  friend, 
or  your  Wife's  friend,  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain.  What  should  provbke  her.to  be  your 
enemy,  unless  she  has  made  you  advances 
which  you  have  slighted?  Women  do  not 
easily  forgive  omissions  of  that  nature. 

Mir.'  &be  was  always  avil  to  me,  till  of  late; 
I  confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs 
who  are  apt  to  interpret  a  woman*s  good 
manners  to  her  prejudice;  and  think  that  she 
who  does  ^ot  refuse  Vm  every  thing,  can 
refuse  *em  nothing. 

Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell;  and 
though  you  may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to 
answer  a  lady^s  advances,  you  have  'too  much 
generosity  not  to  be  tender  of  her  honour. 
Yet  you  speak  with  an  indifference  whidi 
seems  to  be  affected,  and  confesses  you  arc 
conscious  of  a  negligence. 

Mir.  You  pursue  the  argument  with  a  distmst 
that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses  yon 
are  conscious  of  a  concern  for  which  the 
lady  is  more  indebted  to  you,  than  is  your  wife. 

Fain.  Fie,  fte,  friend,  if  you  grow  cen- 
sorious, I  must  leave  you.  IMf  look  upon  the 
gamesters  in  the  next  room* 

Mir.  Who  are  they? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwould.  Bring  me 
some  chocolate.  \TSxii, 

Mir.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock? 

BeUj.  TumM  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 

Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  me ! 
\Atide\  Ha!  almost  one, o^clock!  [Looking 
on  his  ffTilch]  O,  y'are  come. 

Enter  Footman. 

Well;  is  the  grand  affair  over?  You  have 
been  something  tedious. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  such  coupling  at  Pancras, 
that  they  stand  behind  one  another,  as  Were 
in  a  country  dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple 
to  lead  up ;  and  no  hopes  appearing  of  dis- 
patch, besides,  the  parson  growing  hoarse,  we 
were  afraid  his  lungs  would  have  failed  before 
it  came  to  our  turn;  so  we  drove  round  to 
DukeVplace;  and  there  they  were  ritetted  in 
a  trice. 

Mir.  So,  so;  you  are  sur^  they  are  married? 

Fool,  Incontesltbly,  sir:  1  am  witness. 

Mir.  Have  you  the  certificate? 

FooL  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Mir.  Has  the  tailor  brought  W^aitweli's 
clothes  home,  and  the  new  liveries? 

FooL  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again, 
d'ye  hear,  bid  Waitwell  shake  his  ears,  and 
dam^  Partlet  rustle  up  hff  feathers,  and  meet 
me  at  one  o'clock  by  Rosamond*s-pond,  that 
I  may  see  her  before  she  re^rns  to  her  lady; 
and  as  you  tender  your  ears,  be  secret. 

{fsxit  FooUncin^ 

Enter  Fainall. 

Fain,  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirsibell ;  you 
look  pleased. 

Mir.  Ay;  I  have  been  engaged  ii|  a  matter 
of  some  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  discovery.  1  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal- 
night.  I  wonder,  Fainall,  that  you,  who  are 
married,  and  of  consequence  should  be  dis- 
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creel^  will  suffer  your  wife  to   he   of  suck    a 
parly. 

Fain*  Faith,  I  am  not  jealous.  BesiJe«,  raost 
who  are  engaged  are  women  and  relations; 
and  for  the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  con- 
temptible to  give  scandal. 

min  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandal : 
for  a  woman  who  is  not  a  fool,  can  haye  but 
one  reason  for  associating  with  a  man  who 
is  one. 

Fain,  Arc  you  jealous  as  often  as  you  see 
Witwould  entertained  by  Millamant? 

Mir^  Of  her  understanding  I  am,  if  not  of 
ber  person. 

Fain,  You  dq  her  wrong;  for,  to  give  her 
her  due,  she  has  wit. 

Mir,  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any 
man  think  so;  and  complaisance  enough  not 
to  contradict  him  who  snail  tell  her  so. 

Fain,  For  a  passionate  lover,  methinks  you 
are  a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the 
failings  of  your  mistress. 

Mir,  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat 
tpo  passionate  a  lover;  for  1  like  her  with  all 
her  faults;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her 
follies  are  so  natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they 
become  her}  and  those  affectations,  which  in 
another  woman  would  be  odious,  serve  but 
to  make  her  more  agreeable^  Til  tell  thee, 
Fatnall,  she  once  used  me  with  that  insolence, 
that  in  revenge  I  took  her  to  pieces;,  sifted 
her,  and  separated  her  failings;  I  studied  *em 
and  got  Vm  by  rotd.  The  catalogue  was  so 
large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes,  one  day 
or  other,  tq  hate  her  heartily:  to  which  end 
I  so  used  myself  to  think  of  em,  that  at  length, 
contrary  to  my  design  and  expectation,  they 
save  me  every  hour  less  disturbance;  till  in  a 
few  days  it  became  habitual  to  me,  to  remem- 
ber ^em  without  being  displeased.  They  are 
now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  ov^n 
frailties ;  and  in  all  probability,  in  a  little  time 
longer,  I\  shall  like  'em  as  well, 

jbain.  Marry  her,  marry  her;  be  half  as 
well  acquaint«*d  with  her  charms,  as  you  are 
with  her  defects,  and  my  life  onH  you  are 
your  own  man  again, 

Mir,  Say  you  so? 

Faint  J,  I,  I  have  experience :  I  have  a  wife, 
and  so  forth. 

Enter  Messenger, 

Mess,  Is  one  squire  Witwould  here  ? 

Hetty,  Yes;  whales  your  business? 

Meas^  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  bro- 
ther sir  Wilful,  which  I  am  charged  to  deli- 
ver into  his  own  bauds. 

Betijr.  He^s  in  the  nest  room,  friend.  That 
way.  f^A'i/  Messenger, 

Mir,  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  fa- 
mily in  town,  sir  Wilful  Witwould? 
%       Fain^  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know 
him? 

Mir,  I  bavc  seen  him.  Hq  promises  to  be 
an  extraordinary  person.  I  think  you  have 
the  honour  to  be  related  to  him. 

Fain,  Yes;  he  is  half-brother  to  this  Wit- 
would by  a  former  wife,  who  was  sister  to 
my  lady  Wishforl,  my  wife's  mother,  if  you 
marry  Millamant,  you  must  call  cousin^  too. 

Mir,  I  would  rather  be  hU  relation  than 
his  acqu9i4l,»|ice. 


Fain,  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip 
him&eU*  for  travel. 

Mir,  For  travel!  Why,  the  man  that  I  mean 
is  above  forty. 

Fain.  No  matter  for  that;  His  for  the  ho- 
nour of  England,  that  all  Europe  should  know 
we  have  blockheads  of  all  ages. 

Mir,  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  par^ 
liament  to  sav^  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  fools. 

Fain,  By  no  means,  His  better  as  *tis;  ^tis 
better  to  trade  with  a  little  loss ,  than  to  be 
quite  eaten  up  with  being  overstock^. 

Mir,  Pray  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-er* 
rant,  and  those  of  the  squire,  his  brother,  any 
thing  rebted? 

jtain.  Not  at  all;  Witwould  grows  by  the 
knight,  like  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab4  One 
will  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  toother  set  your 
teeth  on  edge;  one  is  all  pulp,  and  the  other 
all  core. 

Mir,  So  one  will  be*  rotten  before  he  be 
ripe,  and  the  other  will  be  rotten  without 
exer  being  ripe  at  all. 

Fnin,  dir  Wilful  is  an  odd  mixture  q£  bash- 
fulness  and  obstinacy.  But  when  he*s  drunk, 
he*s  as  loving  a«  the  monster  in  the  Tempest; 
and  much  ajfter  the  same  manner.  To  give 
t'other  his  due,  he  has  something  of  good  na- 
ture, and  does  not  always  wai^  wit 

Mir,  Not  always;  but  as  often  as  his  me- 
mory fails  him,  and  his  common-place  of  com- 
parisons. He  is  a  fool  with  a  good  memory, 
and  some  few  scraps  of  other  folks*  wit.  He 
is  one  whose  conversation  can  never  be  ap- 
proved, yet  it  is  now  and  then  to  be  endured. 
He  has  indeed  one  good  quality,  he  is  not  ex- 
ceptions; for  he  so  passionately  affects  the  re- 
putation of  understanding  raillery,  that  he  will 
construe  an  affront  into  a  jest;  and  call  down- 
right rudeness  and  ill  language,  <atire  and  fire. 

Fain,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  finish  his  pic- 
ture, you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full 
length.  '  Behold  the  original. 

Enter  W^itwould. 

fTit,  Afford  me  your  compassion,  my  dears; 
pity  me,  Fainall;  Mirabell,  pity  me, 

Jiiir,  I  do,  from  my  soul. 

Jtain,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

fVit,  No  letters  for  mc,  Betty  ?  . 

Jiettj,  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  you  one 
but  now,  sir? 

VFit,  AVy  but  no  other? 

liettjr.  No,  sir. 

f^it.  That's  hard,  that's  very  hard !  a  mes- 
senger, a  mule,  a  beast  of  ourden;  he  has 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  fool  my  brother, 
as  heavy  as  a  panegyric  in  a  funeral  sermon, 
or  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses  from^  one 
poet  to  another.  And  what's  worse.  His  as 
siire  a  forerunner  of  tho  author,  as  -an  epistle 
dedicatory. 

Mir,  A  fool,  and  your  brother, Witwould! 

ff^it.  Ay,  ay,  my  half-hrother.  My  half- 
brother  he  is,  no  nearer  upon  honour. 

Mir.  Then  'tis  possible  he  may  be  but  bait 
a  fool. 

ff^it.  Good,  good,  Mirabell  le  drole  !  Good, 
good ;  hanff  him,  don't  let's  talk  of  him.  Fain- 
all,  how  does  your  lady?  'Gad,  1  say  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  this   fellow  out  of 
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my  head.  I  beg  pardon  Ui^  I  should  ask  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  the  town,  a  question  at 
dQce  so  foreign  and  domestic  But  I  talk  like 
an  old  maid  at  a  marriage ;  I  don  t  know  what 
1  sa\' :  but  she*s  the  best  woman  in  the  world. 

rain.  'Tis  well  you  don*t  know  what  you 
say,  or  else  your  commendation  would  go 
near  to  make  me  eiiher  vain  or  jealous. 

ffY/L  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a 
wife  but  Fainall.    Your  judgment,  Mirabell? 

Mir,  You  had  better  step  and  ask  his  wife, 
if  you  would  be  credibly  informed. 

fflL  Mirabell.  » • 

Mir,  Ay. 

ffHt  My  dear,  I  ask.  ten  thousand  pardons. 
— *Gad,  I  oaTe  forgot  what  I  was  going  to 
say  to  you, 

Mir,  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

ff7/.  No,  but,  pr'ylhce,  excuse  me — ray  me- 
iDory  i<  such  a  memory. 

Mir,  Have  a  care  of  such  apologies,  Wit- 
would  ;  for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  affect- 
ed to  complain,  either  of  the  spleen  or  his 
memory. 

Fain,  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant? 

fVit,  Hc\  reckoning  his  money, — my  money 
it  was.     I  have  had  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain,  You  may  allow  him  io  win  of  you 
at  ploy;  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for 
bim  at  repartee.  Since  you  monopolize  the 
wit  that  is  between  you,  the  fortune  must  be 
bis  of  course. 

Mir.  I  don*t  find  that  Petulant  confesses  the 
Hiperiorily  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwould. 

ffit,  CTome,  come,  you  are  malicious  now, 
and  would  breed  debates.  Petulanfs  my  friend, 
and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  a  very  bonest 
fellow,  and  has  a  smattering — faith,  and  troth, 
a  pretty  denl  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  small  wit  : 
nay,  I  do  bim  justice,  Tm  hfS  friend,  I  won't 
wrong  him.  And  if  he  had  any  judgment  in 
the  world,  be  would  not  be  altogether  con- 
temptible. Come,  come,  don*t  detract  from 
tbe  merits  of  my  friend. 

Fain,  You  donH  take  your  friend  to  be 
oTcr-niccly  bred^ 

^it  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  rogue  has  no 
manners  at  all,  that  I  must  own;  no  more 
breeding  than  a  bumbaily,^)  that  I  grant  you  : 
^  pity ;  the  fellow  has  fire  and  life. 

Mir\  \Vhal,  courage? 

^i£.  Hum,  faith,  f  don\  know  as  to  that; 
1  can*t  say  as  to  that*  Yes,  faith,  in  contro- 
versy, he'll  contradict  any  body. 

Mir.  Though  'twere  a  man  whom  he  feared, 
or  a  woman  whom  he  lovfd.  ^ 

Wit,  Well,  well,  he  does  not  "always  think 
before  he    speaks;  we  have    all   our  failings t 

Cu  are  too  hard  upon  him,  you  ^re,  faithk 
t  me  excuse  him :  I  can  defend  most  of  his 
lauHs,  except  one  or  two;  one  he  has,  that's 
tbe  truth  on't ;  if  he  were  my  brother,  I  could 
not  acquit  him  —  that  indeed  (  could  wish 
were  otnerwise. 
Mir,  Ay,  marry,  what's  that,  Witwould? 
ff^  O  pardon  me — expose   the  infirmities 

>)  Oa«-  wf  tliose  genllcmen  known  by  Ibe  auac  of  ca/c/«- 
potet,  from  tlicir  famlliarlj  pnlling  their  hand  on  the 
•Hcolder  (towards  the  pole,  or  back  of  the  neck)  of 
ik«  p«raoa  whom  thcv  are  to  arroat>  when,  by  ahow- 
l»%  a  warrant,  the  other  parly  niott  submiaahrely  fol- 
lowa  to  the  lock-up  boate,  if  he  if  not  atronf  enongb 
t«  -knock  the  bailiff  doxrn*  and  nake  hts  escape. 


of  my  friend  !— -no,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain,  What,  I  warrant  he's  insincere,  or 
'tis  some  such  trifle, 

ff^ii.  No,  no ;  what  if  he  be  ?  'tis  no  matter 
for  that,  his  wit  will  excuse  that:  a  wit  should 
no  more  be  sincere,  than  a  woman  constant; 
one  argues  a.decay  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty. 

Mir,  May  be  you  think  him  too  positive  r 

FTlt,  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  an  in- 
centive to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain,  Too  illiterate  ? 

^it.  That!  that's  his  happiness,  his  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunity  to 
show  his  natural  parts. 

Mir,  He  wants  words? 

ffll.  Ay :  but  I  like  him  for  that  now ;  for 
his  want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleasure  very 
often  to  explain  his  meaning. 

Fain.  He's  impudent? 

ff^it.  No,  that's  not  it, 

Mir,  Vain? 

mt.  No. 

Mir,  What,  he  speaks  unseasonably  truths 
sometimes,  because  ne  has  not  wit  enough  to 
invent  an  evasion? 

ff7/.  Truth  !  ba,  ha,  ha !  No,  no ;  since  you 
will  have  it — I  mean,  he  never  speaks  truth 
at  all, — that's  all.  He  will  lie  like  a  charo- 
berroaid,  or  a  woman  of  quality's  porter.  Now 
that  is  a  fault. 

Enter  Coachman, 

Coach,  Is  roaster  Petulant  here,  mistress? 

Bett/,  Yes. 

Coach,  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  would 
speak  with  him. 

Fain,  O  brave  Petulant!  three! 

Bett/.  ni  tell  him. 

Coach,  You  must  bring  two  dishes  of  cho- 
colate and  a  glass  of  cinnamon-water. 

[^Exeunt  Coachman  and  Bettj. 

VFiL  That  should  be  for  two  fasting  bona 
robas,  and  a  procuress  troubled  with  wind. 
Now  you  may  know  what  the  three  ar<!. 

Mir,  You  are  very  free  with  your  friend's 
acquaintance. 

rf^it.  Ay,  ay,  friendship  without  freedom  is 
as  dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine 
without  toasting;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
these  are  trulls  whom  he  allows  roach-hire, 
and  something  more,  by  the  week^  to  call  on 
him  once  a  day  at  public  places. ' 

Mir,  How! 

ff7A  You  shall  S9t  he  won't  go  to  'em,  be- 
cause there's  no  more  company  here  to  take 
notice  of  him. — Why,  this  is  nothing  to  what 
he  used  to  do:  before  he  found  out  this  way, 
I  have  known  him  call  for  himself. 

F'ain,  Call  for  himself!  wliat  dost  thou  mean  ? 

yFU.  Mean,  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of 
this  chocolate-house,  just  when  you  had  been 
talking  to  him — as  soon  as  your  back  was 
turned,  whip  he  was  gone; — then  trip  lo  his 
lodging,  clap  on  a  hood  and  scarf,  ana  a  mask, 
slap  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drive  hither 
to  the  door  ajgain  in  a  trice;  where  he  would 
send  in^for  himself,  tliat  is,  I  mean,  call  for 
himself,  wait  for  himself,  nay,  and  what's  more, 
not  findinff  himself,  sometimes  leave  a  letter 
for  himself. 

Mir,  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordi- 
nary— I  believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he 
is  so  long  a  coming:  O,  I  ask  his  pardon. 
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Enter  Petulant  and  Bsttt. 

Beiij\  Sir»  the  coach  slays. 

PeL  Well,  well;  I  come;  —  *Sbud,  a  man 
had  as  good  be  a  professM  midwife,  as  a  pro« 
its^d  gallant,  at  this  rate;  to  be  knoclcM  up, 
and  raised  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places. 
Deuce  on  *em,  I  wonH  come — D*ye  hear,  tell 
'em  I  won*t  come — Let  'em  snivel  and  cry 
their  hearts  out.  [Exii  Belly. 

Fain.  You  are  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet,  AlPs  one,  let  it  pass — I  have  a  humour 
to  be  cruel. 

Mir,  I  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  con- 
dition that  you  use  at  this  rate. 

Pet,  Condition !  condition*s  a  dried  fig,  if  I 
am  not  in  humour — By  this  hand,  if,  they  were 
your — a — a — your  wh^t-d'ye-call-ems  them- 
selves, tbey  must  wait  or  rub  off,  if  I  am  not 
in  the  vein. 

Mir,  What-d*ye-call-*eros !  what  are  they, 
Wilwould? 

fflt.  Empresses,  my  dear — By  your  what- 
d*ye-call-*cms  he  means  sultana  queens. 

Pet,  Ay,  Rozalanas. 

Mir,  Cry  you  mercy. 

Fain.  Witwould  says  they  are — 

Pet.  What  does  he  say  th*arc? 

ffll,  I?  fine  ladies,  I  tay. 

Pet,sPii$a  on,  Wilwould — Harkee,  by  this 
light,  his  relations;  two  co-heiresses  his  cou- 
sins, and  an  old  aunt,  who  loves  intriguing 
better  than  a  conventicle. 

ff^it,  Ila,  ha,  ha !  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how 
the  rogue  would  come  oiT;  ha,  ha,  ha!  gad,  I 
canU  be  angry  with  him,  if  he  had  saia  they 
were  my  mother  and  my  sisters. 

Mir,  No! 

f^il.  No;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of 
invention  charm  me,  dear  Petulant. 

Enter  Bettt^^. 

Betty,  lliey  are  gone,  sir,  in  great  anger. 

PfL  Enough,  let  ^em  trundle.  Anger  helps 
compleiions,  saves  paint. 

Fain.  This  continence  is  all  dissembled; 
this  is  in  order  to  have  something  to  brag  of 
the  next  time  he  make.i  court  to  Millamant, 
and  swear  he  has  abandoned  the  whole  sex 
for  her  sake. 

Mir,  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent 
pretensions  there  yet?  1  shall  cut  your  throat, 
some  time  or  other.  Petulant,  about  that  bu- 
sinesr. 

Pet,  Ay,  ay,  let  that  pas« ;  there  are  other 
throats  to  be  cut. 

Mir,  Meaning  mine,  sir  ? 

Pet,  Not  I,  I  mean  nobody,  I  know  nothings 
but  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world, 
and  they  may  be  rivals.  What  then?  alPs 
one  for  that. 

Mir,  Now,  harkee.  Petulant,  come  hither; 
explain,  or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pfl,  Explain!  I  know  nothing.  Why  you 
have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to 
town,  and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfort's? 

Mir,  True. 

Pet,  Why,  that's  enough;  you  and  he  are 
not  friends:  and  if  he  should  marry  and  have 
a  child,  you  itiay  be  disinherited,  ha! 

Mir.  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all 
this  truth? 


PeL  AlPs  one  for  that;  why  then  say  I 
know  something. 

Mir,  Come,  tnou  art  an  honest  fellow.  Pe- 
tulant, and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress, 
thou  shalt,  faith.  What  hast  thou  heard  of 
my  uncle? 

Pet.  I !  nothing ;  I!  If  throats  are  to  be  cut, 
let  swords  clash;  snug's  -the  word,  I  i>brug 
and  am  silent. 

Mir,  O  raillery,  raillery.  Come,  I  know 
thou  art  in  the  women's  secrets;  what,  you're 
a  cajialist;  I  know  you  staid  at  Millaroanl's 
last  night,  aAer  I  went.  Was  there  any  men- 
tion made  of  my  uncle  or  me?  tell  me.  If 
thou  hadst  but  ffood  nature  eoual  to  thy  wit. 
Petulant,  Tony  vVilwouId.  who  is  now  thy 
competitor  in  fame,  would  show  as  dim  by 
thee  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  st  pearl  of 
orient;  he  would  no  more  be  seen  by  tbee, 
than  Mercury  is  by  the  aun.  Come,  rm  sore 
thou  woH  tell  me. 

Pet,  Jf  I  do,  will  you  grant  roe  common 
sense  then,  for  the  future? 

Mir,  Faith,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and 
ril  pray  that  it  may  be  granted  thee  in  the 
mean  time. 

Pet,  Well,  harkee!  [They  talk  apart 

Fain,  Petulant,  and  you  both,  will  find  Mi- 
rabell  as  warm  a  rival  as  a  lover. 

fJ^it,  Pshaw,  pshaw !  that  she  laugh^  at  Pe- 
tulant is  plain.  And  for  ray  part,  but  that  it 
is  almost  a  fashion  to  admire  her,  I  should, 
harkee — to  tell  you  a  secret,  but  let  it  go  no 
farlher-^between  friends,  I  shall  never  nreak 
my  heart  for  her. 

Fain,  How! 

PVit.  She's  handsome;  but  she's  a  sort  of 
an  uncertain  woman. 

Fain,  I  thought  you  had  died  fbr  h^. 

ff^it,  Umph!  no. 

Fain,  She  has  wit. 

9Vil.  'Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allovv^  any 
body  else — now,  I  should  hate  that,  if  sb« 
were  as  handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Mirabel!  it 
not  so  sure  of  her  as  he  thinks. 

Fain,  Why  do  you  think  so? 

VFiL  We  staid  pretty  late  there  last  night, 
and  heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell, 
who  is  lately  come  to  town,  and  is  between 
him  and  the  best  part  of  his  estate.  Mirabel! 
and  he  are  at  some  distance,  as  my  lady  Wish- 
fort  has  been  told;  and  you  know  she  hates 
Mirabell  worse  than  a  qiiaker  hates  a  parrot, 
or  than  a  fishmonger  hates  a  hard  frost.  VVbe- 
ther  this  uncle  has  seen  Mrs.  Millamant  or 
not,  I  cannot  say;  but  there  were  items  of 
such  a  treaty  being  in  embryo ;  and  if  it  should 
come  to  life,  poor  Mirabell  would  be  in  some 
sort  unfortunately  fobb'd,  i'faith. 

Fain,  'Tis  impossible]  Millamant  should 
hearken  to  it. 

VFiL  Fai\h,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell  -,  she's  a 
woman,  and  a  kmd  of  a  humourist. 

Mir,  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  you  could 
collect  last  night? 

PeL  The  quintessence.  May  be  Witwould 
knows  more,  he  staid  longer;  besides,  they 
never  mind  him;  they  say  any  thing  before 
him.  [favourite. 

Mir,  I  thought  you  had   been   the   greatest 

PeL  Ay,  tele  a  teU ;  but  not  in  public,  be- 
cause I  make  remarks. 
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Mir.  Ton  do? 

Pet.  Ay,  ay;  Fm  malicioiUy  man.  Now  he^ 
softy  you  know :  they  are  not  in  awe  of  biro : 
tlie  feUoW^s  well  bred;  be^s  wbat  you  call  a — 
wiiat-d*je-caireniy  a  fine  genilemao:  but  be*s 
silly  witbal. 

ifir.  I  tbank  you,  I  kpow  as  mucb  as  my 
curiosity  requires.  Fainall,  are  you  for  tbe 
MaU?») 

Fain.  Ky,  FIl  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

ff7L  Ay,  we'll  all  walk  in  tbe  park;  ibe 
ladies  talk  of  being  tbere. 

Mir,  I  tbougbt  you  were  obliged  to  walco 
for  your  brolber,  sir  W'^ilfuirs  arrival. 

iflL  No,  no;  be  comes  to  bis  aunt*s.  ihy 
lady  Wisbfort:  plague  on  biro,  I  sball  be 
troubled  witb  biro  too;  wbat  sball  I  do  witb 
tJ»e  fool? 

PeA.  Beg  biro  for  bi^  estate,  tbat  I  may  beg 
you  aAerwards;  and  so  bave  but  One  trouble 
witb  you  botb. 

¥fti^O  rare  Petulant;  tbou  art  as  quick  as 
fire  in  a  frosty  morning;  tbou  shalt  to  tbe 
Mall  witb  us,  and  we*ll  be  very  severe. 

PeL  Enougb,  Fro  in  a  bumour  to  be  severe. 

Mir.  Are  you?  Pray  tben  walk  by  your- 
selves. Let  not  us  be  accessary  to  your  put- 
ting tbe  ladies  out  of  eounteridnce  witb  your 
senseless  ribaldry,  wbich  you  roar  out  aloud 
as  often  as  tbey  pass  by  you;  and  wben  von 
luire  made  a  bandsome  woman  blusb,  tben 
you  tbink  you  bave  been  severe. 

Pet,  What,  wbat?  tben  let  'cm  either  sbow 
tbeir  innocence  by  no^,  understanding  wbat 
they  bear,  or  else  sbow  their  discretion  by 
not  hearing  wbat  tbey  would  not  be  thought 
to  understand. 

Mir,  But  hast  not  thou  then  sense  enough 
to  know  that  thou  ought'st  to  be  most  ashamed 
thyself^  wben  thou  bast  put  another  out  of 
countenance  ? 

Pei.  Not  I,  by  this  band;  I  always  take 
Uusbing  eithei  lor  a  sign  of  guilt  or  ill-breed- 
inf. 

Mfir.  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You 
are  in  tbe  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  er- 
ror of  your  judgment  in  defence  of  your 
practice. 

Where  modesty's  ill-manners,  'tis  but  fit 

That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  wit. 

{Exeunt. 

ACT   II. 

Scene  L — St.  Jameses  Park. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fainall  and  IVl^s*  MARwoob. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  if  we  will 
be  happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  our- 
selves, and  among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in 
extremes ;  either  doating  or  averse.  While 
tber  are  lovers,  if  they  have  fire  and  sense, 
their  iealousies  are  insupportable:  and  wben 
they  cease  to  love  (we  o^igbt  to  tbink  at  least) 
tber  loathe:  they  look  upon  us  witb  borror 
ana  distaste;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts  of 
what  we  were,  and  as  fi^m  such,  fly  from  us. 


a>i 


1^  V«rmcrlj  the  raahionable  walk  in  St.  Jane«*«  Parki 
vrhca  Ihcr*  wa»  a  liule  grecfa  and  a  tree  or  two  to 
b«  a^n  wilkiii  to  aiilra  of  Temple-Bar  ;  but  nnw  it 
i%  «p«a  the  poiat  of  b«in|  corcrcd  itUh  houaea;  and 
the  ponr  awana'  couatrj-rosidenca  on  the  canal  will 
W  tnrnod  into  a  tuwn  (no<  «  Utrgg)  house,  and  the 
cLioeae  bridge  will  probably  be  made  into  a  pitt§  d» 
»9tp$ri  for  tLc  loaa  of  nature. 


Mrs.  Mar,  True,  'tis  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance of  life,  that  love  should  ever  die  before 
us;  and  that  the  man  so  often  should  outlive 
the  lover.  But  say  wbat  you  will,  'tis  better 
to  be  left  than  never  to  have  been  loved.  To 
pass  our  youth  in  doll  indifference,  to  refuse 
the  sweets  of  life  because  they  once  must  leave 
us,  is  as  preposterous,  as  to  wish  to  have  been 
bom  old,  because  we  one  day  must  be  old. 
For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  waste, 
but  it  shall  net er  rust,  in  my  possession. 

Mrs.F.  Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  an 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to 
my  mother's  bumour. 

Mrs, Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free;  I  have 
no  taste  of  those  insipid  dry  discourses,  with 
which  our  sex  of  force  must  entertain  them- 
selves apart  from  men.  We  may  affect  en- 
dearments to  each  other,  profess  eternal  friend- 
ships, and  seem ,  to  dote  like  lovers ;  but  'tis 
not  in  our  natures  loqg  to  persevere.  Love 
will  resume  bis  empire  in  our  brpasts,  and 
everv  heart,  or  soon  or  late,  receive  and  re- 
admit biro  as  its  lawful  tyrant. 

Mrs.F.  Bless  me,  bow  have  I  beeil  de- 
ceived? Why  youVe  a  professed  libertindt 

Mrs.  Mar.  lou  see  my  friendship  by  my 
freedom.  Come,  be  as  smcere,  acknowledge 
that  your  sentiments  agree  with  mine. 

Mrs.F.  Never. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  hate  mankind  ? 

Mrs.F,  Heartily,  inveterately. 

Mrs. Mar.  Your  husband? 

Mrs.F.  Most  transcendenlly ;  ay;  though  I 
say  it,  meritoriously. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Give  me  3-our  hand  upon  it. 

Jfr*.F.  There.  / 

Mrs. Mar.  I  join  with  you;  what  I  have 
said  has  been  to  try  you. 

Mrs.F.  Is  it  possible?  dost  tbou  hate  those 
vipers,  men? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  have  done  baling  'em,  and  am 
now  come  to  despise  'em;  the  next  thing  I 
have  to  do,  is  eternally  to  force t  'em. 

Mrs.  F.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Ama> 
son,  a  Penlhesilea. 

Mrs*  Mar.  And  yet  1  am  thinking  some- 
times to  carry,  my  aversion  farther. 

Mrs.  F.  How  ? 

Mrs. Mar.  By  marrying;  if  I  could  but  find 
one  that  loved  nie  very  well,  and  would  be 
thoroughly  sensible  of  ill  usage,  1  think  I  should 
do  myself  the  violence  of  undergoin  gthe  cer* 
emony. 

Mrs,F.  You  would  not  dishonour  him? 

Mrs. Mar.  No:  but  I'd, make  him  believe  I 
did,  and  that's  as  bad. 

Mrs.F.   Why  Lad  you  not  as  good  do  it? 

Mrs.  Mar.  O  if  he  should  ever  discover  it, 
he  would  then  know  the  worst,  and  be  out 
of  his  pain ;  but  I  would  have  him  ever  to 
continue  upon  the  rack  of  fear   and  jealousy. 

Mrs,  F*  Ingenious  mischief!  would  thou 
wert  married  to  Mirahell! 

Mrs.  Mar.  Would  t  were} 

Mrs.  Ft,  You  change  colour. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Because  I  bale  him. 

Mrs.  F,  So  db  I ;  but  I  can  bear  him  named. 
But  what  reason  have  you  to  bate  him  in 
particular? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  never  loved  him ;  he  is,  and  al- 
ways WM,  insufferably  proud. 
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MrSk  F>  By  the  reason  you  give  for  your 
aversion,  one  would  think  it  dissembled;  for 
vou  have  laid  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which 
hb  enemies  must  acquit  him. 

Mrs.  Mar,  O  then  it  seems  you  are  one  of 
his  favourable  enemies.  MMhiiiks  you  look  a 
tittle  pale,'  and  now  you  flush  again. 

Mrs.F.  Do  I?  I  think  I  am  a  little  sick 
o*the  sudden. 

Mrs, Mar.  What  ails  you; 

Mrs.F.  My  husband.  Don't  you  see  him? 
He  tumM  short  upon  me  un;« wares,  and  has 
almost  overcome  m<^. 

Enter  Fainall  tmd  Mirabeli. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  comes  opportune- 
ly for  you* 

Mrs.  F.  For  you,  for  he  has  brought  Mira- 
bell  with  him. 

Fain,  My  dear. 

Mrs,  F,  My  soul. 

Fain.  You  don*t  look  well  to-day,  child. 

Mrs.F,  D'ye  think  so? 

Mir,  He*s  the   only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Mrs.F,  The  only  man  that  would  tel{  me 
so,  at  least;  and  the  only  man  frOm  whom  1 
could  hear  tt  without  mortification. 

Fain.  O  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied  of  your 
tenderness;  I  know  you  cannot  resent  any 
thing  from  me ;  espeaally  what  is  an  effect  of 
my  concern. 

Mrs.F.  Mr. Mirabel],  my  mother  interrupt- 
ed you  in  a  pleasant  relation  last  night;  I 
could  fain  hear  it  out. 

Mir.  The  persons  concemM  in  that  affair, 
have  yet  a  tolerable  reputation.  J  am  afraid 
Mr.  l^ainall  will  be  censorious. 

Mrs.F.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing 
than  his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense 
with  the  hearing  of  one  scandalous  sloty,  to 
avoid  giving  an  occasion  to  make  another,  by 
being  seen  to  walk  with  his  wife.  This  way, 
J  Mr.  Mirabcll,  and  I  dare  promise  you  will 
oblige  US  both.  " 

[Exeuni  Mrs.  Fainall  and  Mirabell. 

Fain,  Eicellent  creature !  well,  sure,  if  1 
should  live  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  should  be 
a  miserable  man. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Ay  ? 

Fain.  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the 
accomplishment  of  it,  of  consequence,  must 
put  an  end  to  all  my  hopes;  and  what  a 
wretch  is  he  who  must  survive  his  hopes !  no- 
thing remains,  when  that  day  comes,  but  to 
sit  down  and  weep  like  Alexander,  when  he 
wanted  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Mrs. Mar.  Will  you  not  follow  *em? 

Fain.  No!  I  think  not. 

Mrs. Mar.  Pray  let  us;  I  have  a  reason. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Of  whom  ? 

Fain.  Of  Mirabell. 

Mrs.  Mar.  If  I  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with 
my  love  to  you,  that  I  am  tender  of  your 
honour?  ' 

Fain.  You  would  intimate  then,  as  if  there 
were  a  particular  understanding  between  my 
wife  ana  him? 

Mrs.  Mar,  I  think  she  does  not  hate  him  to 
that  degree  she  would  be  thought 

Fain,  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 

Mrs,  Mar,  It  may  be  you  are  deceived 


[Act  II. 

Fain,  It  may  te  so.  I  do  not  now.  begin 
to  apprehend  it. 

firi.Mar,  What? 

Fain.  That  I  have  been  deceived,  madam, 
and  you  are  false. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Tliatlamfalse!  What  mean  you? 

Fain,  To  let  you  know,  I  see  t^irougn  all 
your  little  arts  —  Gome,  you  both  love  him, 
and  both  have  equally  dissembled  your  aver- 
sion. Your  mutual  jealousies  of  one  another 
have  made  you  clash  till  you  have  both  struck 
fire.  I  have  seen  the  warm  confession,  red- 
dening on  your  cheeks,  and  sparkling  from 
your  eyes, 

Mrs,  Mar,  Ydu  do  me  wrong. 

Fain.  I  do  not.  "Twas  for  my  ease  to 
oversee  and  wilfully  neglect  the'^ross  advan- 
ces made  him  by  my  wife ;  that,  by  permit- 
ting her  to  be  engaged,  I  might  co/itinue  un- 
suspected in  my  pleasures,  and  take  you  of- 
tener  to  my  arms  in  full  security*  But  could 
you  think,  because  the  nodding  husband  would 
not  wake,  that  e*er  the  watchful  lover  slept? 

Mrs.  Mar,  And  wherewithal  can  you  re- 
proach mo? 

Fain.  With  infidelity,  with  loving  another, 
with  love  of  Mirabell. 

Mrs,  Mar,  *Tis  false,  t  challenge  you  to 
show  an  instance  that  can~  connrm  j^our 
groundless  accusation.     I  hate  him. 

Fain.  And  wherefore  do  you  hate  him? 
He  is  insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows 
his  neglect  An  instance!  The  injuries  3rou 
have  done  him  arc  a.  proof:  your  interposing 
in  his  love.  What  cause  had  you  to  make 
discoveries  of  his  pretended  passion  ?  to  un- 
deceive the  credulous  aunt,  and  be  the  ofli' 
cious  obstacle  of  his  match  with   Millamant? 

Mrs.  Mar,  My  obligations  to  ray  lady  ur- 
ged me:  I  bad  professed  a  friendship  to  her; 
and  could  not  see  her  easy  nature  so  abused 
by  that  dissembler. 

Fain.  What,  was  it  conscience  then?  Pro- 
fessM  a  friendship!  O  the  pious  friendships  of 
the  female  sex!, 

Mrs.  Mar,  More  tender,  more  sincere,  and 
more  enduring,  than  all  the  vain  and  empty 
vows  of  men,  whether  professing  love  to  us, 
or  mutual  faith  to  one  another. 

Fain.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  are  my  wife*s  friend 
too*. 

Mrs. Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude!  Do  you 
reproach  me  ?  You.  you  upbraid  me !  Have  I 
been  false  to  her  through  strict  fidelity  to  you, 
and  sacrificed  my  friendship  to  keep  my  love 
inviolate?  and  have  you  the  baseness  to  charge 
me  with  the  guilt,  unltnindful  of  the  ment. 
To  you  it  should  be  meritorious,  that  1  have 
been  vicious ;  and  do  you  reflect*  that  guilt 
upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried  in  your 
bosom  ? 

Fain,  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I 
meant  but  to  remind  you  of  the  slight  account 
you  once  could  make  of  strictest  ties,  when 
set  in  competition  with  your  lore  to  me. 

Mrs^  M,  Tis»  false,  you  urged  it  with ,  deli- 
berate malice;  *twas  spoke  in  scorn,  and  I 
never  will  forgive  it 

Fain,  Yonr  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  be- 
gets your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could 
Jorgive  a  jealousy :  but  you  are  stung  to  0nd 
you  are  discover  d. 
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Jf/vl  Mar,  It  shall  l>e  all  discoYerM.  You 
too sball  be  discovert;  be  sure  you  shall.  I  can 
bdl  be  exposed  ; 'if  1  do* it  myself,  I  shall  pre- 
reni  your  baseness. 

JFmn.  Why,  what  will  you  do? 

Mrs, Mar.  Disclose  it  to  your  wife;  own 
what  has  past  between  us. 

Fain,  Frcni}'! 

Mrs*  Mar,  By  all  my  wrongs  1*11  doH.  Til 
publish  to  the  world  the  injuries  you  have 
done  me,  both  in  my  fame  and  fortune:  wilh 
both  I  trusted  you,  you  bankrupt  in  honour, 
as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Fain,  Your  fame  I^  hare  preserved.  Your 
fbrtime  has  been  beslowM  as  the  prodigality 
of  y^ur  love  would  have  it,  in  pleasures  which 
^nre  both  hajte  shared.  Yet,  bad  not  you  been 
feJse,  I  had  ere  this  rapaid  it.  *Tis  true,  had 
you  permitted  Mirabell  with  Millamant  to  have 
stolen  their  mairiage,  my  lady  had  been  in* 
censed  beyond  all  means  oi  reconcilement: 
Millamant  had  forfeited  the  moiety  of  her  for- 
titne^  which  then  would  have  descended  to  my 
vrife.  And  wherefore  did  I '  marry,  but  to 
m^e  lawful  prise  of  a  rich  widow  s  wealth, 
and  squander  it  on  love  and  you. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence. 

Fain,  Death,  am  I  not  married  ?  whal*s  pre« 
fence?  Am  I  not  imprisoned,  fettered?  have  I 
not  a  wife?  nay,  a  wife  that  was  a  widow,  a 
Toang  widow,  a  handsome  widow ;  and  would 
tale  again  a  widow,  but  that  I  have  a  heart  of 
proof,  and  *sometliinar  of  a  constitution  to  bustle 
through  the  ways  o?  wad  lock  and  this  world. 
Will  you  be  reconciled  to  truth  and  me  ? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Impossible^  Truth  and  you  are 
tnconsisti'nt.     I4iate  you,  and  shall  for  ever. 

Fain,  For  loving  you? 

Mrs,  Mar,  I  loathe  the  name  of  love  after 
sttch  usam:  and  next  to  the  guilt  with  which 

fou  would  asperse  me,  I  scorn  you  most 
'arewell. 

Fain,  Nay,  we  must  n';t  part  thus. 

Mrs,  Mar,  J^t  me  go. 

Fain,  Come,  Fm  sorry. 

Mrs,  Mar*  I  care  not. — Let  me  go.— Break  my 
hands,  do — Fd  leave  *em  to  get  loose. 

Fain,  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world. 
Have  i  no  other  hold  to  keep  you  here? 

Mrs*  Mar,  Well,  I  have  Reserved  it  all. 

Fain,  You  know  I  love  you. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Poor  dissembling !  Othat — Well, 
it  is  not  yet — 

Fain,  vVhat?  what  ti  it  not?  what  is  not 
yet?  is  it  not  yet  too  late? 

Mb^s,  Mar,  Ho,  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  have 
that  comfort. 

Fain,  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mrs,  Mar,  But  not  to  loathe,  detest,  abhor 
mankind,  myself,  and  the  whole  treacherous 
irorldk 

Fain^  Nay,  this  is  extravagance  —  Come,  I 
ask  your  pardon — No  tears — 1  was  to  blame 
— 1  could  not  lore  you  and  be  aasy  in  my 
doubts — Pray  forbear^— I  believe  you;  I'm  con- 
vinced l*ve  done  you  wrong;  and  any  way, 
everyway  will  make  amends;  Til  hate  my 
wile  yet  mure;  damn  her,  Til  part  with  'her, 
n>b  ber  of  all  she's  worth,  and  we'll  retire 
somewhere,  any  where,  to  another  world.  I'll 
marry  thee — Be  pacified — 'Sdeath!  they  come, 
bide  your  face,  your  tears— You  have  a  mask. 


wear  it  a  moment    This  way,   this  way,  be 
persuaded.  \Exeunt, 

Enter  Mirabell  and  Mrs.  Faimall. 

Mrs,F,  They  are  here  yet 

Mir,  They  are  turning  into  the  other  waUr, 

Mr^F,  While  1  only  hated  my  husband,  1 
could  bear  to  see  him;  hut  since  I  have  des<- 
pised  him,  he's  too  offensive. 

Mir,  O  you  should  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs,F*  les,  for  I  have  loved  with  indis- 
cretion. 

Mir,  You  should  have  Just  so  much  disgust 
for  your  husband,  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
make  you  relish  your  lOver. 

Mr^  F,  You  have  been  the  cause  that  I  hare 
loved  without  bounds;  and  would  you  set 
limits  to  that  aversion,  of  which  you  Y^vtt 
been  the  occasion?  Why  did  you  make  me 
marry  this  man? 

Mir,  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagree- 
able and  dangerous  actions?  To  save  that  idol 
reputation.  If  the  familiarities  of  our  loves 
had  produced  that  consequence,  of  which  yon 
were  apprehensive,  where  could  yoU  have  tized 
a  father  s  name  with  credit,  but  on  a  husband  ? 
I  knew  Fainall  to  be  a  man  lavish  of  his  mor- 
als, an  interested  and  professing  (Hend,  a 
false  and  a  designing  lover;  yet  one  whose 
wit  and  outward  fair  behaviour  have  gain'd  a 
reputation  with  the  town,  enough  to  make 
that  woman  stand  escused,  who  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  won  by  his  addresses.  A  better 
man  ought  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
occasion;  a  worse  had  not  answer'd  to  the 
purpose.  When  you  are  weary  of  him,  you 
know  your  remedy. 

Mrs,  F,  I  ought  to  stand  in  tome  degree  o( 
credit  wilh  you,  Mirabell. 

Mir,  In  justice  to  you,  1  have  made  you 
privy  to  my  whole  design,  and  put  it  in  your 
power  to  ruin  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs,F.  Whom  have  you  instructed  to  re- 
present your  pretended  uncle  ? 

Mir,  VVailwell,  my  servant, 

Mrs,F,  He  is  an  humble  servant  to  Foible, 
my  mother's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to 
your  interest. 

Mir,  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
worn  by  this  time.  They  were  married  this 
morning. 

Mrs,F,  VVho? 

Mir,  W^aitwell  and  Foible.  I  would  not 
tempt  my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trustin|f 
him  too  fan  If  your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin 
me,  should  consent  to  marry  my  pretended 
uncle,  he  might  like  Mosca  in  the  fox,  stand 
4ipon  terms ;  so  I  made  him  sure  before-hand. 

Mrs.F,  5o,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught 
in  a  contract,  you  will  discover  the  imposture; 
betimes;  and  release  her,  by  producing  a  cer- 
tificate of  her  gallaoOs  former  marriage. 

Mir,  Yes,  upon  condition  that  she  consent 
to  my  marriage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender 
the  moiety  of  her  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs,F,  She  talked  last  niffht  of  endeavour- 
ing at  a  match  between  MiUamant  and  your 
uncle. 

Mir,  That  was  by  Foible's  direction,  and 
my  instruction,  that  she  might  seem  to  carry 
it  more  privately. 

Mrs,F,  WelC  I  have  an  opinion  of  your 
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coccess;  for  I  beKeve  my  lady  will  do  any 
thiDg  to  get  a  husband ;  and  when  she  has 
this,  which  you  have  provided  for  her,  I  sup- 
pose she  wul  submit  to  any  thing  to  get  nd 
of  him. 

Mi'n  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
any  thing  that  resembled  a  man,  thouglf*twere 
no  more  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch  out 
of  a  napkin. 

Mrs,F.  Female  frailty!  we  must  all  come 
to  it,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  Gra- 
ying of  a  false  appetite  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mir,  An  old  woman*s  appetite  is  depraved 
like  that  of  a  ffirl  —  His  the  green-sickness  of 
a  second  childhood)  and  like  the  faint  offer 
of  a  latter  spring,  serves  but  to  usher  in  the 
fall,  and  witoers  in  an  affected  bloom. 

Mrs*F.  Here's  your  mistress. 

Enter  Mas.  Mulamakt,  Witwould,  emd 

Mincing. 

Mir,  Here  she  comes,  i*failh,  ful|  sail,  with 
ber  fan  spread  and  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal 
of  fools  for  tenders-^ha,  no ;  I  cry  her  mercy. 

Mrs.F.  I  see  but  one  poor  empty  sculler; 
and  he  tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mir,  You  seem  to  be  unattended,  madam. 
— ^You  used  to  have  the  heau-jnonde  throng 
after  you,  and  a  flock  of  gay  fine  perukes 
hovering  round  you. 

fVii.  Like  jnoths  about  a  candle — I  had  like 
to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 

Mrs,  Mill,  O  I  have  denied  myself  airs  to> 
day.   I  have  walked  as  fast  through  the  crowd — 

JTit  As  a  favourite  just  disgraced;  and  with 
as  f^w  followers* 

Mrs,  Mill,  Dear  Mr.  Witwould,  truce  with 
your  similitudes ;  for  I  am  as  sick  of  *em-» 

Wit,  As  a  physician  of  a  food  air — 1  can- 
not help  it,  madam,  though  *tis  against  myself. 

Mrs, Mill,  Yet  again!  Mincing,  stand  be- 
tween me  and  bis  wit. 

fVit,  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  screen  be- 
fore a  great  fire.  1  confess  I  do  blaxe  to-day, 
I  am  too  bright 

Mrs,F,  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you 
io  long?  \ 

Mrs,  Mill,  Long!  lud !  have  I  not  made  violent 
haste  ?  1  have  aslTd  every  living  thing  I  met  for 
Tou ;  I  have  inquired  after  you,  as  after  a  new 
fashion. 

fflL  Madam,  truce  with  your  similitudes 
-^no,  you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask 
bim  for  her. 

Mir,  By  your  leave,  Witwould,  that  wfcre 
like  inquiring  after  an  old  fashion,  to  ask  a 
husband  for  nis  wife. 

fVit,  Hum,  a  hit,  a  bit,  a  palpable  bit,  I 
confess  it. 

Min.  You  were  dressM  before  I  came  abroad. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Ay,  that's  true— O  but  then  I  had 
—Mincing,  what  had  1?  why  was  I  so  long? 

Min,  O  mem,  >)  your  la'ship  staid  to  peruse 
a  pacquet  of  letters. 

Mrs,  Mill,  O  ay,  letters— I  had  letters— I  am 
persecuted  with  letters— 1  hate  letters — nobody 
knows  how  to  write  letters;  and  yet  one  has 
•em,  one  does  not  know  why — they  serve  one 
to  pin  up  one's  hair. 
>  tf'it.   Is  that  the  way?  Pray»  madam^  do 

l)  Minc^inf  niiaecii  llir  irord  wadam  talo  mm. 


you  pin  np  your  hair  with  all  yoor  Jetters  ? 
1  find  I  must  keep'  copies. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Only  with  those  in  v^rse,  Mr. 
Witwould.  I  never  pin  up  my  hair  with 
prose.    I  think,  1  tried  once,  Mincing.  - 

Min,  O  mem,  I  shall  never  forget  it 

Mrs,  Mill  Ky^  poor  Mincing  iift  and  tift^) 
all  the  morning. 

Min,  Till  1  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers, 
I'll  vow,  mem,  and  all  to  no  purpqse.  oal 
when  your  la'sbtp  pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it 
sits  so  pleasant  tlie  next  day  as  any  thing,  and 
is  io  pure  and  so  crips.') 

VF^it,  Indeed,  so  crips?    . 

Min,   You're  such  a  critici   Mr.  Witwould. 

Mrs,  MilL  Mirabell,  did  you  take  exceptions 
last  night?  O  ay,  and  went  away — Now  I 
think  on't  I'm  anffry — No,  now  I  think  on*t 
I'm  pleased — For  I  believe  I  gave  yon  some  pain. 

Mir,  Does  that  please  you? 

Mrs, Mill,  Infinitely;  1  love  to  give  pain.  ^ 

Min  You  would  affect  a  cruelty  wnich  is 
not  in  your  nature;  your  true  vanity  is  in 
the  power  of  pleasing. 

Mrs*  MiW  O,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  that^ 
One^s  cruelty  is  one's  power,  and  when  ona 
parts  with  one's  cruelty  one  parts  with  one?s 

rower;  and  when  one  has  parted  with  that, 
fancy  one*s  old  and  ugly. 

Mir,  Ay,  ay,  suffer  your  cruelty  io  min  the 
object  of  your  power,  to  destroy  your  lover; 
and  then  bow  vain,  how  lost  a  thing  you'll 
be!  Nay,  *lb  true:  you  are  no  longer  land- 
some  when  you  have  lost  your  lover;  your 
beauty  dies  upon  th«  instant:  for  beauty  is 
the  lover's  gift;  *tis  he  bestows  your  charms— 
Your  glass  is  all  a  cheat  The  ugly  and  the 
old,  whom  the  looking-elass  mortifies,  yet. 
after  commendation,  can  be  flatter'd  by  it,  ana 
discover  beauties  in  it;  for  that  reflects  our 
praises,  rather  than  your  face. 

Mrs  Mill,  O  the  vanity  of  these  men!  Fainalli 
d'ye  hear  bim  ?  if  they  did  not  commend  us, 
we  were  not  handsome!  Now  you  must  know 
they  could  not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not 
handsome.  Beauty  the  iorer's  gift!  Dear  me, 
what  is  a  lover,  thai  it  can  gite?  W^hy,  one 
makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  pleases,  and  they 
live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as 
soon  as  one  plea%es;  and  tlwn,  if  one  pleases, 
one  makes  more. 

ff^it.  Very  pretty*  Why  you  make  no  more 
of  making  of  lovers,  madam,  than  of  making 
so  many  card-matches. 

Mrs,  MilL  One  no  more  owes  one's  bcanty 
to  a  lover,  than  one's  wit  to  an  echox  they 
can  but  reflect  what  we  look  and  say,  vaiiu 
empty  things,  if  we  are  silent  or  unseen,  and 
want  a  being. 

Min  Yet,  to  those  two  rain  empty  things, 
you  owe  two  of  th«  greatest  pleasures  of 
your  life. 

Mrs,  MilL  How  so? 

Mir,  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  yourselves  praised;  and  to  an  echo 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

FFit,  But  I  know  a  lady  that  lovet  talking 
so  incessantly,  she  won't  give  an  echo  fair 
play;  she  has  that  everiasting  rotation  of 
tongue,  that  an  echo  must  wait  till  she  dies, 
before  it  can  catch  her  last  words. 

i)  Scolded.  t)  Criap. 
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Mr^.MiiL  O  fiction!  FaniaU,  let  us  leav 
tbese  tncn. 
Mir.   Draw  off  VVitwould. 

I'Jtide  to  Mrs.  FcunalL 
y :  I  have  a  word  or  two 
for  Mr.  WitwouJd. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  FaineM  and  ffltvpotM, 

Mir,  I  would  beg  a  little  private  audience 
too— You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  la«t 
Bigfat;  though  you' knew  I  came  to  impart  a 
•ecrel  to  you  thai  concemM  my  love. 

Mrs.MUl.  You  saw  I  was  enfaged. 

Mir.  Unkind.  You  had  the  leisure  to  en- 
tertain a  herd  of  fools;  things  who  visit  you 
*  from  their  excessive  idleness ;  bestowing  ^  on 
TOUT  easiness  that  time,  which  is  the  incum- 
brance of  their  lives.  How  can  you  find  de- 
light in  such  society?  It  is  impossible  they 
ftboold  admire  you,  they  are  not  capable;  or 
if  they  were,  it  should  oe  to  you  as  a  morti- 
fication; for  sure  to  please  a  fool  is  some 
degree  of  folly. 

Mrs.MilL  I  please  myself-- Besides,  some- 
times to  converse  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health!  Is  there  a  worse  disease 
tlian  the  conversation  of  fools  ? 

Mrs.  MilL  Yes,  the  vapours ;  fools  are  physic 
for  it,  next  to  asa-fattda. 

Mir.  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools  ? 
,    Mrs*MiU.  Mirabeil,    if  you   persist  in   this 
ofi^sive  freedom,  youll  displease  me.   I  think 
I  must  resolve,   aAer   aU,   not  to  have  you — 
We  shan^t  agree. 

Mir.  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be. 

Mrs.MilL  And  yet  our  distemper,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  the  same;  for  we  shall  be 
sick  of  one  another.  I  shanU  endure  to  be 
TCprimanded,  nor  instructed;  *tis  so  dull  to 
act  always  \\s  advice,and  so  tedious  to  be  told 
of  one*s  faults— I  canH  bear  it.  W^ell,  I  won*t 
have  you,  Mirabell — Tm  resolved  —  I  think 
— You  may  go— Ua,  ha,  ha!  AVhat  would 
jou  give  that  you  could  help  loving  me? 

Mir.  I  would  ffive  something  that  you  did 
BOt  know  I  could  not  help  it. 

Mrs.  MilL  Come,  don  t  look  grave  then. 
VVell,  what  do  you  say  to  me? 

Mir.  I  say  thai  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty, 
as  win  a  womaivwith  plain^eafing  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Mrs.MilL  Sententious  Mirabell!  Pry*tbee 
donH  look  with  that  violent  and  inflexible 
wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the 
child  in  an  old  tapestry  hanging. 

Mir^  You  are  merry,  madam;  but  I  would 
persuade  you  for  a  moment  to  be  serious. 

Mrs. MilL  What,  with  that  face?  No.  if 
joa  keep  your  countenance,  Ws  impossible  I 
'should  hold  mine.  Well,  after  all,  there  is 
something  very  moving  in  a  love-sick  face. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  I  wonH  laugh,  don't  be 
peevish — Heigbo!  Now  Fll  be  melancholy,  as 
melancholy  as  a  watcb-light.  W^ell,  Mirabell, 
if  ever  you  will  win  me,  woo  me  now — Nay, 
if  you  are  so  tedious,  fare  you  i^ell:  I  see 
4hev  ere  walking,  away. 

Mir.'  Can  you  not  find,  in  the  variety  of 
your  disposition,  one  moment — 

Mrs.  MilL    To   hear  you  tell  me  Foible's 

arried,  and  your  plot  hke  to  speed? — No, 

Mir.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it — 


rnarried 


Mrs*M3L  Without  the  help  of  conjura* 
tion,  you  can't  imagine;  unless  she  should 
tell  me  herself.  Which  of  the  two  it  may 
have  been,  I  will  leave  you  to  consider;  and 
when  you  have  done  thinking  of  that,  think  of  rae 
[Ejxunf  Millamant  and  Mincing* 

Mir.  I  have  something  more — Gone — Think 
of  you  !  to  thinkof  a  whirlwind,  though 'twere 
in  a  whirlwind,  were  a  oase  of  more  steady 
contemplation ;  a  very  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
mansion.  A  fellow  that  lives  in  a  vvindmill, 
has  not  a  mere  whimsical  dwelling  than  the 
heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodg'd  in  a  woman. 
There  is  no  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
they  cannot  turn,  and  by  which  they  are  not 
tum'd ;  and  by  one  as  well  as  another;  for 
motion,  not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To 
know  this,  and  yet  continue  to  be  in  love,  is 
to  be  made  wise  from  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  yet  persevere  to  play  the  fool  by  the 
force  of  instinct — O  here  comes  my  pair  of 
turtles— What,  billinff  so  sweetly !  is  not  Va- 
lentine's day  over  with  you  yet  r 

Enter  Waitwbll  and  Foible. 
Sirrah,   W^aitwell,  why   sure  you  think  you 
were  married  for  your  own  recreation;   sqd 
not  for  my  conveniency. 

WaiL  Your  pardon,  sir.  With  submissioii| 
we  have  indeed  been  billing;  but  still  with  an 
eye  to  business,  sir.  I  have  instructed  her  as 
well  as  I  could.  If  she  can  take  your  direc- 
tions as  readily  as  my  instructions,  sir,  your 
aOaips  are  in  a  prosperous  way. 

Mir,  Give  you  joy,  Mrs.  Foible. 

Foi.  O-las,  sir,  Fm  so  ashamed — I'm  afi*aid 
my  lady  has  been  in  a  thousand  inquietudes 
for  me.  But  I  protest,  sir,  I  made  as  much 
haste  as  I  could. 

IVaiL  That  she  did  indeed,  sir. 

Foi.  I  tofd  my  lady,  as  you  instructed  me, 
sir,  that  I  had  a  prospect  of  seeing  sir  Row- 
land, your  uncle;  and  that  I  would  put  her 
ladyship's  picture  in  my  pocket  to  show  him; 
which  I'll  be  sure  to  say  has  made  him  so 
enamour'd  of  her  beauty,  that  he  burns  with 
impatience  to  lie  at  her  ladyship's  feet,  and 
worship  the  ori^nal. 

Mir.  Excellent  Foible !  Matrimony  has  made 
you  eloquent  in'  love. 

WaiL  I  think  she  has  profited,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Foi,  You  have  seen  madam  Millamant,  sir? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Foi,  I  told  her,  sir,  because  \  did  not  know 
that  you  might  find  an  opportunity;  she  had 
so  much  company   last  mght 

Mir.  Your  diligence  will  merit  more  —  in 
the  mean  time —  \Gives  Money, 

Foi.  O,  dear  sir,  yqur  humble  servant 

VFait.  Spouse. 

Mir,  Stand  off,  sir,  not  a  penny-  Go  on 
and  prosper,  Foible — The  lease  shall  be  made 
good,  and  the  farm  stock'd,  if  we  succeed. 

Foi,  I  don't  question  your  generosity,  sir; 
and  you  need  not  doubt  of  success.  If  you 
have  no  more  commands,  sir,  I'll  be  gone; 
I'm  sure  my  lady  is  at  her  toilet,  and  can't 
dress   till    I    come. — O    dear,    I'm   sure   that 

[Looking  out\  was  Mrs.  Marwood  that  went 
»y  in  a  mask;  if  she  has  seen  me  with  you 
I^  sure  she'll  tell  my  lady.  I'll  make  haste 
home  and  prevent  oer.  Your  servant,  sir. 
B'w'ye,  WahwelL  {Exit, 
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fVtut,  Sir  Rowlaody  -  if  you  please.  Tbc 
jade*s  so  pert  upon  her  preferroenl,  sbe  for*- 
^tU  herself. 

Mir,  Come,  sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  for^ 
get  yourself,  and  transform  into  sir  Rowland  ? 

Wait,    Why,  sir,  it   will   be   impossible    1 
should  remember  nnrself.  [^xiV  MirabelC]  Mar 
ried|  kiiigbted|   and  attended,   all  in  one  day" 
His  enough  to  make  any  man  forget  himself 
The  diflicully  will  be  how  to  recover  my  ac- 
quaintance   and    familiarity    with   my  former 
self;  and  fall  from  my  transformation  to  a  re- 
formation  into  Wailwell.     Nay,  I  shanH  be 
quite  tbe  same  Waitwell   neither — for  now  I 
remember,  Tm  married,  and  canH  be  my  own 
again. 
Ay,    therc*s  my  grief;   that*s  the  sad  change 

of  life; 
To  lose  ray  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife,  \ExiL 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I,  —  A  Room  in  Ladt  Wishfoet's 

House, 

Lady  Wishtort  at  her  Toilet,  Peg  ivcUting, 

Lad/  IV,  Merciful,  no  news  of  Foible  yet  ? 

Pe^,  No,  madam. 

Lady  Vf^,  I  have  no  more  patience — If  I 
haye  not  fretted  m^%fM  till  I  am  pale  again, 
th^re^s  no  Teracity  in  me*  Fetch  me  the  red 
— the  red,  do  you  hear?  An  arrant  asb-co- 
lour,  as  Fm  a  person.  Look  you  how  this 
wench  stirs!  why  dost  thou  not  fetch  me  a 
little  red?  didst  tbou  not  hear  me,  mopus? 

Pe^,  The  red  ratafia,  does  your  ladyship 
mean,  or  the  cherry-brandy? 

LadyVF,  Ratafia,  fool!  no,  fool,  not  the  ra-* 
tafia,  fool  —  Grant  me  patience!  I  mean  the 
Spanish  paper,  idiot;  complexion.  Darling 
paint,  paint,  paint;  dost  thou  understand  that, 
changeling,  dangling  thy  bands  like  bobbins 
before  thee?  why  aost  thou  not  stir,  puppet? 
tbou  wooden  thing  upon  wires. 

Peg,  Lord,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  so  ira- 

Raticnt — I  cannot  come  at  the   paint,  madam ; 
Irs.  Foible  has  lockM  it  up,   and  carried  tbe 
key  with  her. 

Lad  J  JV,  Plague  take  you  both — Fetch  me 
the  cherry-brancfy  then.  [JSacit  Pee]  Fm  as 
pale  and  as  faint,  I  look  like  Mrs.  Qualmsick, 
the  curate*s  wife,  that^s  always  breeding  — 
Wench,  cqme,  come,  wench;  what  art  tbou 
doinff,  sipping?  tasting?  save  thee^  dost  tbou 
not  know  the  bottle. 

Enter  Peg,  with  a  Bottle  and  Cfiina  Cup, 

Peg,  Madam,  1  was  looking  for  a  cup. 

Lady  VF,  A  cup)  save  thee ;  and  what  a  cup 
bast  thou  brought!  dost  thou  take  me  for  a 
fairy,  to  drink  out  of  an  acorn?  why  didst 
tbou  not  bring  thy  thimble?  bast  tbou  ne^er 
»  brass  thimble  clinking  i^  thy  pocket  with  a 
bit  of  nutmeg  ?  I  warrant  thee t  Come,  fill, 
ftll  -  So — again.  See  who  that  is,  \One  hnock$\ 
Set  down  tbe  bottle  first. —  Here,  here,  under 
the  table — What,  wouldst  thou  go  with  the 
bottle  m  thy  hand,  like  a  tapster?  \ExitPeg\ 
As  Fm  a  person,  this  wencn  has  lived  in  an 
inn  upon  tbe  road,  before  she  came  to  me. 

Enter  Peg. 
No  Foible' yet? 

Peg,  No,  madam,  Mrs.  Marwood. 


Ladj  IV,   O  Marwood] 

Come  in,  good  Marwood, 


[Act  IIL 
lei  her  come  in* 


Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs,  M,  Fm  surprised  to  find  your  ladysliip 
in  dishabille  at  this  lime  of  day. 

Ladf  PV,  Foible*s  a  lost  tiling;  has  been 
abroad  since  morning,  and  never  heard  of 
since. 

Mrs,  M,  I  saw  her  but  now ,  as  I  came 
mask'd  through  the  park,  in  conference  with 
Mirabell. 

Lad/  Pf,  With  Mii-abell!  you  call  my  blood 
into  my  face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor. 
She  durst  not  have  the  codfidence.  I  sent  her 
to  negociate  an  affair,  in  which,  if  Fm  detects 
ed,  Vm  undone.  If  that  wheedling  villain  has 
wrought  upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  Fm  ruined* 
Ob  my  dear  friend,  Vm  a  wretch  .of  wretches 
if  Fm  detected, 

Mrs,  M,  O  madam,  you  cannot  tdspect  Mrs, 
Foible^s  integrity, 

Lady  VF,  O,  he  carnes  poison  in  hb  tongue 
that  'would  corrupt  integrity  itself.  If  sbe 
has  given  him  an  opportunity,  she  has  as  good 
as  put  her  integrity  into  his  hands.  Ah!  deaf 
Marwood,  whars  integrity  to  an  opportunity? 
— Hark!  I  hear  her — -Dear  friend,  retire  into 
my  closet,  that  I  may  examine  her  with  more 
freediom — You^Il  pardon  me,  dear  friend,  I  can 
make  bold  with  you — There  are  books  over 
tbe  chimney — Quarles  and  Pryn,  and  the  Sbort 
View  of  tbe  Stage,  with  Bunyan's  works,  to 
entertain  you.  [Exit  Mrs,  Martvood]  Go,  you 
thing,  and  sencT  her  in,  [Exit  Peg, 

Enter  Foible. 

Ladjr  fV,  O  Foible,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
what  hast  thou  been  doing? 

Eoi.  Madam,  1  have  seen  the  parly. 

Lady  fV,  But  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Eoi,  Nay,  *tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and 
are  to  do;  I  have  only  promised.  But  a 
man  so  enamour^ — so  transported!  well,  if 
worshipping  of  pictures  be  a  sin — poor  sir 
Rowland,  I  say. 

Ladjr  IV.  Ine  miniature  has  been  counted 
like — But  hast  tbou  not  betray*d  me.  Foible? 
Hast  thou  not  delected  me  to  that  faithless 
Mirabell? — What  badst  thou  to  Ao  with  him 
in  the  park?  answer  me,  has  he  got  nothing 
out  of  thee? 

Foi,  So,  mischief  has  been  before-hand  vrith 
me;  what  shall  \  &ay?  [Aside]  Alas,  madam, 
could  I  help  it,  if  I  met  that  confident  thing? 
was  I  in  fault?  If  you  had  heard  how  he 
used  me,  and  all  upon  your  ladyship's  ac^ 
count,  Fm  sure  you  would  not  suspect  my 
fidelity.  Nay,  if  that  had  been  the  worst,  1 
could  have  borne:  but  he  had  a  fling  at  your 
ladyship  too;  and  then  I  could  not  hold)  but 
iYailh  1  gave  him  his  own. 

Lady  fV,  Me !  what  did  tbe  filthy  fellow 
say? 

EoL  O  madam;  His  a  shame  to  say  what 
he  said-*' With  his  taunts  and  fleers,  tossing 
up  his  nose.  Humph,  says  he»  what,  yon  ar» 
batching  some  plot,  says  he,  you  are  so  early 
abroad,  or  catering,  says  he,  ferreting  for 
some  disbanded  oflicer,  I  warrant — Halt-pay 
is  but  thin  subsistence,  says  he — Well,  what 
pension  does  }our  lady  propose?  Let  me  see, 
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4ap  be,  wliat,  4lie .  must   come  down   preltj 
deep  now,  she%  superannuated,  says  be,  and — 

Ladr  yr.  Odds  my  life,  TJl  bave  him— IMI 
bare  him  murdered.  V\i  have  hint  poisoned. 
Where  does  be  eat  ?  Til  marry  a  drawer,  to 
have  faira  poisoned  in  his  wine. 

Foi.  Poison  bim!  polsonin^*s  too  good  for 
faim.  Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him ;  marry 
sir  Rowland,  and  get  him  disinherilcd.  O  you 
would  bless  yourself,  to  bear  what  he  saia. 

Ladjr  fV,  A  villain !  superannuated ! 

FoL  Humph,  says  be,  I  hear  you  are  laying 
designs  against  me  too,  says  he,  and  Mrs. 
.  Millamant  is  to  marry  my  uode;  he  does  not 
-suspect  a  word  of  your  ladyship;  hut,  says 
he,  ril  fit  you  for  that;  I  warrant  you,  says 
be:  I'll  hamper  you  for  that,  says  he,  you 
aod  your  old  frippery  too,  says  be,  Fll  handle 
you — 

Ladj  fV*  Audacious  villain!  handle  me! 
would  he  durst  f — Frippery!  old  frippery!  Was 
there  ever  such  a  foul-moulhM  fellow?  Fll  he 
married  to-morrow,  TU  be  contracted  to-night. 

FoU  The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 

Ladj  ^'  Will  sir  Rowland  he  here,  say*st 
thou? — when.  Foible? 

Foi,  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  ^herifTs 
wife  expects  the  return  of  her  husband  after 
Icoigbthood,  with  that  impatience  in  which  sir 
Rowland  burns  for  the'  Jear  hour  of  kissing 
your  ladyship^s  hand  aAer  dinner, 

LadyiV,  r  rippepy !  superannuated  frippery  I 
rii  frippery  the  villain;  J 11  reduce  him  to  frip- 
pery and  rags;  a  tatterderoallion— I  hope  to 
see  bim  hung  with  tatters,  like  a  Long^ane 
pent-bouie,  or  a  gibbet  thief.  A  slander- 
moulhM  railer:  I  warrant  the  spendthrift  pro- 
digal is  in  debt  as  much  as  the  million  lottery, 
or  the  whole  court  upon  a  birth-day.  1 II 
spoil  bis  credit  with  bis  tailor.  Yes,  he  shall 
bave  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  he  shall. 

FnL  He  I  I  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Lud- 
eatei)  first,  and  angle  into  BlacR£riars^  for 
nrass  farthings,  with  an  old  mitten >)• 

Ladr  A^.  Ay,  dear  Foible ;  thank  thee  for 
tbat,  ((ear  Foible.  He  has  put  me  out  of  all 
patience,  i  shall  never  recompose  my  features, 
to  receive  sir  Rowland  with  any  economy  of 
^ce.  The  wretch  has  fretted  me,  that  1  am 
absolutely  d-jcay*d.     Look,  Foible. 

Foi,  Your  ladyship  has  frowned  a  little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  There  are  some  cracks 
discemable  in  the  white  varnish. 

LadjlV,  Let  me  see  the  glass — Cracks, 
iay*st  thou?  why  I  am  arrantly  flayM — I  look 
Kke  aQ  old  peel  d  wail,  Thou  must  repair  me, 
Poible,  before  sir  Rowland  comes ;  or  I  shall 
never  keep  up  to  my  picture. 

Foi,    I   warrant  you,  madam;    a  little   art 

ooce  made  your   picture   like  you;   and    now 

a  little  of  the  same    art  must  make   you   like 

your  picture.     Your  picture  must  sit  for  you, 

,niadam. 

Ladj  fV,  But  art  thou  sure  sir  Rowland 
^U  not  fail  to  come  ?  or  will  be  not  fail  when 

1)  Ijadgate  pri«on 

»)  Woolen. gloYC  or  ^tockiog«  That  it,  «he  hnpet  to  tee 
him  bcinSoed  n  Liid(|«te-pr!son ,  and  lelliog  down 
an  eld  alockioK  tied  to  Iht  oitd  <if  a  tlick,  b«gfliig  for 
tk«  ebarttj  of  periona  paaains  btlotr  ia  Bladi-friara ; 
at  the  proaeol  dar  ilia  pritoocra  io  Fleet  priaon,  wUicb 
\—\%  mit  npnn  t^le^t  marlcvt,  are  seen  begging  for  the 
"{•oor  coafiaed  dcblora  who  h«T«  nothing  to  live  apon." 


he  does  come?  will  he  be  iroportmiate,  Foibfe, 
and  push?  for  if  he  should  not  be  importu- 
nate-I  shall  never  break  decorums — I  shall 
die  with  confusion,  if  I  am  forced  to  advance 
— Oh  no,  I  can  never  advance — I  shall  swoon 
if  he  should  expect  advances.  No,  I  hope  sir 
Rowland  is  better  bred,  than  to  put  a  lady  to 
the  necessity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I  wonH 
be  too  coy,  neither.— 1  wouU  give  him  des- 
pair— But  a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss:  a  little 
scorn  is  alluring. 

Foi,   A  little  scorn  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  IV,  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — You  see  that  picture  has  a — sort  of  a — 
ha,  Foible?  a  swimmingness  in  the  f^ti^-^ 
Yes,  111  look  so — My  niece  affects  it;  but  she 
wants  features.  Is  sir  Rowland  baudsome? 
-Let  my  toilet  be  removed — Fll  dress  above. 
rU  receive  sir  Rowland  here.  Is  he  handsome  ? 
Don*t  answer  me.  I  wonH  know;  Fll  he  sur- 
prised, ni  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Foi.  fi"^  storm,  madam;  sir  Rowland*s  a 
brisk  man. 

Ladjf  Wn  Is  he?  O  then  hell  importune, 
if  he*s  a  brisk  man.  I  have  a  mortal  terror 
at  the  apprehension.  Let  my  things  be  re- 
moved, good  Foible.  \ExiL 

Fitter  Mrs.  Fainall, 

MruF.  O  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  friffht, 
lest  1  should  come  too  late.  That  devil.  Mar- 
wood,  saw  yoM  in  the  park  with  Mirabel, 
and  I*ra  afraid  will  discover  it  to  my  lady. 

Foi*  Discover  what,  madam  ? 

Mr*,F,  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange 
face.  I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and 
know  that  Waitwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this 
morifing  married,  is  to  personate  MirabelPs 
uncle,  apd  as  sucn,  winning  my  lady,  to  in- 
volve her  in  those  dilBcuUies  from  which  Mi- 
rabcll  only  must  release  her,  by  his  making 
bis  conditions  to  bave  my  cousin  and  her  for- 
tune left  to  her  own  disposal. 

Foi,  O  dear  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
It  was  not  my  confidence  in  your  ladyship 
that  was  deficient;  hut  I  thought  the  formei- 
good  correspondence  between  your  ladyship 
and  Mr.  Mirabell  might  bave  hindered  his 
communicating  this  secret 

Mrt,F,  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 

Foi,  O  dear  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  is  such 
a  sweet  winning  gentleman — But  your  lady- 
ship is  the  pattern  of  generosity.  Sweet  lady, 
to  be  so  good !  Mr.  Mirabell  cannot  choose 
but  be  fateful.  I  find  your  ladyship  has  bis 
heart  stilL  Now,  madam,  I  can  safely  tell 
your  Jadyship  our  success.  Mrs,  M^rwood 
bad  told  my  lady;  but  I  warrant  I  managed 
myself.  I  turned  it  all  for  the  belter.  I  told 
my  lady  that  Mr.  Mirabell  railM  at  her.  I 
laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge,  I'll  ^ow ; 
and  my  lady  is  so  incensed,  that  sbe^U  be 
contracted  to  sir  Rowland  to-night,  she  says. 
— 1  warrant  I  worJi'd  her  up,  that  he  may 
have  her  for  risking  for,  as  they  say  of  ^ 
Welsh  maidenhead. 

Mrs,  F,  O  rare  Foible ! 

Foi,  Madam,  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Mirabell  of  his  success.  I  would 
be  seen  as  little  as  possible  lo  speak  to  bim; 
besides,  I  believe  madam  Marwood  watches 
me;   she   has.  a  penchant;    but  I   know  Mr. 
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Mirabell  canH  abide  ber.  fCalis}  Jobn —  re* 
move  my  lady^s  toiiet  Madam,  jour  serrant. 
My  lady  is  so  impatienl,  1  fear  she*U  come 
for  me  i  if  I  stay. 

Mrs.  F*.  1*11  go  witb  you  up  tbe  back  stairs, 
lest  1  should  meet  her.  [Ea:euni. 

Enter  Mrs»  Marwood. 

Mrs,  Mat,  Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine,  b  it  thus 
^th  you  ?  Are  you  become  a  go-belween  of 
this  importance r  Yes,  I  shau  watch  you. 
Why  this  wench  is  the  passe-parioui,  a  rery 
inaster-key  to  every  body*s  strong  -box.  my 
friend  Famall,  have  you  carried  it  so  swim- 
mingly? I  thought  there  was  something  in  it; 
but  It  seems  His  over  with  you.  Your  loathing 
is  not  from  a  want  of  appetite  then,  but  from 
a  surfeit:  else  you  could  never  be  so  cool  to 
fall  from  a  principal   to   be  an    assistant;  to 

Frocure  for  him !  a  pattern  of  generosity,  that 
confess.  Well,  Mr.  Fainall,  you  have  met 
with  your  match.  O  man,  man!  Woman, 
woman!  The  deviPs  an  ass:  if  I  were  a  paint- 
er. I  would  draw  him  like  an  idiot,  a  dri- 
Teller  with  a  bib  and  bells.  Man  should  have 
his  head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of 
bim.  Poor  simple  fiend!  madam  Marwood 
has  a  penchant,  but  he  canH  abide  her  Twere 
better  for  him  you*  had  not  been  his  confes- 
sor in  that  affair,  without  you  could  have 
kept  his  counsel  closer.  I  shall  not  prove 
another  pattern  of  generosity — he  has  hot  ob- 
liged me  to  that  witb  those  excesses  of  him- 
self; and  now  V\\  have  hone  of  him*  Here 
comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe;  with  a 
heart  full  oi  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care, 
like  any  chemist  upon  tbe  day  of  projection. 

Enter  Ladt  Wishfort. 

Ladjr  VF,  Q  dear  Marwood,  wbal  shall  I 
saj  for  this  rude  forgetfulness  ?  But  my  dear 
fnend  is  all  goodness. 

Mrs,  Mar,  No  apologies,  dear  madam.  I 
have  been  very  well  entertained. 

Lady  fV^  As  I'm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  very 
chaos  to  think  I  shoula  sd  forget  myself;  but 
I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  really  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  \Calls\  Foible ! — I  expect  my 
nephew,  sir  Wilful,  every  moment  too. — 
VVhy,  Foible ! — He  means  to  travel  for  improve- 
ment. 

Mrs,  Mar.  Methinks  sir  W^ilful  should  rather 
think  of  marrying  than  travelling  at  bis  years. 
I  hear  he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Lady  W,  O  he*s  in  less  danger  of  being 
spoiled  l>y  bis  travels.  I  am  agamst  my  ne- 
phew's marrying  too  young.  It  will  be  time 
enough  when  be  comes  bs^ck,  and  has  acquired 
discretion  to  choose  for  himself. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Methinks  Mrs.  Millamant  and  he 
would  make  a  very  fit  match.  He  may  travel 
afterwards.  *Tis  a  thing  very  usual  with  young 
gentlemen. 

Ladjr  W,  I  promise  you  I  have  thought 
on't;  and,  since  His  your  judgment,  HI  think 
pnH  again.  I  assure  you  I  will ;  L  value  your 
judgment  extremely.  On  my  worn,  I'll  pro- 
pose it. 

Enter  Foible. 

Come,  come.  Foible.   I  bad  forgot  m)  nephew 
will  be  here  before  dinner.  I  must  make  haste* 


Fm,  Witwould  and  Mr.  Petulant  arccomt 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

lAidY  y^,  O  dear,  I  can't  appear  till  I  am 
dress'ci.  Dear  Marwood,  shall  I  be  free  with 
you  again,  and  beg  you  to  entertain  'em?  Ill 
make  all  imaginable  haste.  Dear  friend,  ex* 
cuseme.  \ExeuntLadj  ff^ish/art  €ind  Foible% 

Enter  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mincisg. 

Mrs.  Miii.  Sure  never  any  thing  was  so 
unbred  as  that  odious  man.  Marwood,  your 
servant. 

Mrs,  Mar.  You  have  a  colour:  what's  the 
matter? 

Mrs,  Mill  That  horrid  fellow.  Petulant,  has 

firovoked  me  into  a  flame.     1  have  broke  my 
an*    Mincing,  lend  me  yours.    Is  not  all  the 
powder  out  of  my  hair  ? 

Mrs, Mar.   No.  W^hat  has  he  done? 

Mrs, Mill,  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing;  be 
has  only  talk'd — nay,  he  has  said  nothing 
neither;  but  he  Las  contradicted  every  thing 
that  has  been  said.  For  my  part,  I  thought 
Witwould  and  be  would  have  qnarrell'd. 

Min.  I  vow,  mem,  I  thought  once  they 
would  have  fit '). 

Mrt.MUL  W^ell,  *tis  a  lamentable  thing,  1 
swear,  that  one  has  not  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing one^s  acquaintance  as  one  does  one's 
clothes. 

Mrs,  Mar.  l^yft  bad  that  liberty,  we  should 
be  as  weary  ofone  set  of  acquaintance,  though 
never  so  ffood,  as  we  are  oT  one  suit,  though 
never  so  fine.  A  fool  and  a  doily  stuif  wouU 
now  and  then  find  days  of  grace,  and  be 
worn  for  variety. 

Mrs,  Mill.  I  could  consent  to  wear  'em,  if 
they  would  wear  alike;  but  fools  never  wear 
out  They  are  such  drap-de-berrj  things! 
without  one  could  give  'em  to  one's  chamber- 
maid after  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs,  Mar,  ^wtre  better  so  indeed.  Or 
what  think  you  of  the  play-house?  A  fine 
gay  glossy  fool  should  be  given  there,  like  a 
new  masking-babit  after  tne  masquerade  is 
over,  and  we  have  done  witb  the  disguise. 
For  a  fool's  visit  is  always  a  disguise;  and 
never  admitted  by  a  woman  of  wit,  but  to 
blind  her  affair  with  a  lover  of  sense.  If  yoo 
would  but  appear  barefaced  now,  and  own 
Mirabel!,  you  might  as  easily  put  off  Petulant 
and  Witwould,  as  your  hood  and  scarf.  And 
indeed  'tis  time,  for  the  town  has  found  it: 
the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  tbe  pretence: 
'tis  like  'Mrs.  Primly's  great  heller;  she  may 
laoe  it  down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  ber 
hips.  Indeed,  Millamant,  you  can  no  more 
conceal  it  than  my  lady  Stranunel  can  ber 
face/ that  ffoodly  faoe,  which,  in  defiance  of 
her  Khenisn-wine  tea,  vrill  not  be  comprehend- 
ed in  a  mask, 

Mrs.  Mill,  III  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you 
are  more  censorious  than  a .  decay'd  beauty, 
or  a  discarded  toast  Mincing,  tell  the  men 
they  may  come  up.  My  aunt  is  nni  dressr 
ing  here;  their  folly  is  less  provoking  than 
your  malice.  \_Exil  MincingX  Tbe  town  has 
found  it!  what  has  it  found?  That  Mirabell 
loves  me  is  no  more  a  secret,  than  it  is  a  se- 
cret, that  you  discover'd  it  \o  ray  aunt,  or 
than  the  reason  why  you  discovered  it  is  a  secret. 

It  F  ught.    Fil  U  tbo  vuJgtf  parlicifU  ml  figbu 
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Mrs*  Mar,  Ton  are  nettled. 

ifr«.  JfiiZ.    You*re  rnistaketi.    Ridiculous  ! 

Mrs,  Mar,  Indeed,  my  dear,  youll  tear 
ftnotber  hn  U  you  don't  roiligate  tboM  tio- 
lent  airt. 

Mrs, Mia,  Oh,  siHy!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  could 
Imgfa  immoderately.  Poor  Mirabell!  His  con- 
stancy to  me  has  quite  deslroyed  his  com- 
plaisance for  all  the  world  beside.  I  swear  I 
nerer  enjoined  it  him,  to  be  so  coy:  if  I  had 
the  ranity  to  think  he  would  obey  me,  I 
would  <:ommand  htm  to  show  more  gallantry. 
*Tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be  %o  particular  on 
one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on  toe  other.  Bui 
I  deapair  to  prevail,  and  so  let  him  follow 
his  own  way.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pardon  me,  dear 
creature,  I  must  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  though  I 
grant  you  *tis  a  little  barbarous,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Mar.  What  pity  *tis,  90  much  fine 
raiUery,  and  deliverM  with  so  significant  gesture, 
should  be  so  unhappily  directed  to  miscarry ! 

Mrs.  Mitt.  Dear  creature ,  1  ask  your  par- 
don.    I  swear  I  did  not  mind  you. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  you  both  may 
tbmk'  a  thing  impossible,  when  I  shall  tell 
him  by  telling  you — 

Mrs. Mill.  0  dear,  what?  for  *tis  the  same 
thing,  if  I  hear  it.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Mar,  That  I  detest  him ,  hate  him, 
madam. 

Mrs. Mill.  O  madam!  why,  so  do  T.  And 
yet  the  creature  lores  me;  ha,  ha,  ha!  How 
caa  one  forbear  laughing  to  think  of  it 
— I  am  a  Sybil  if  I  am  not  amazed  to  think 
wbat  be  <:an  see  in  me;  Fll  take  my  death, 
I  think  yon  are  handso;ner,  and  within  a  year 
or  two  as  young.  If  you  could  but  stay  for 
me,  X  should  overtake  you.  But  that  cannot 
be.  W^ell,  that  thought  makes  me  melancho- 
lic  Now  111  be  sad. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Your  mernr  note  may  be  chan- 
ged sooner  than  you  think. 

Mrs.  Mill.  D*ye  say  so  ?  Then  Tm  resolved 
111  have  a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 

Enter  Mikging. 

Min.  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  ma- 
dann;  and  will  wait  on  you. 

Enter  Pbtulant  and  Witwould. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Is  your  animosity  composed, 
gentlemen  ? 

M^ii''Rz\\\tTyf  raillery,  madam;  we  have  no 
animosity;  we  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and 
then,  but  no  animosity.  The  falling-out  of 
'wits,  is  like  the  falling-out  of  lovers.  VVe  agree 
in  the  main,  like  treble  and  bass.  Ha,  Petulant! 

Pet.  Ay,  in  the  main»  But  when  I  have  a 
Iiamour  to  contradict — 

9Vit  Ajt  when  he  has  a  humour  to  con- 
tradict, then  I  contradict  too.  Whit,  I  know 
my  cue.  Then  we  contradict  one  another 
eke  two  battledores;  for  contradictions  beget 
ptie  another  like  Jews. 

Pet  If  he  says  black^s  black  —  If  I  have  a 
fanmour  to  say  tis  blue — Let  that  pass;  alFs 
cme  for  that  If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove 
ify  it  must  be  granted. 

fflt  Not  positively  must— ^But  it  may — it 
may. 

Pei,  Yes,  it  poiitiyely-  must>  updn  proof 
p<saitiTe. 


ffll.  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must ;  but 
upon  proof  presumptive  it  only  may.  That's 
a  logical  distinction  now,  madam. 

Jars,  Mar.  I  perceive  your  debates  are  of 
importance,  and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning's 
another;  but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  assert. 

ff^it.  Petulant's  an  enemy  to  learning;  he 
relies  altogether  on  his  parts*  < 

Pet,  No,  I'm  no  enemy  toleamidg^  it  hurts 
not  me. 

Mrs.  Mart  That's  a  sign  indeed  'tis  no  ene- 
my to  you. 

Peti  No^  no,  'tis  nq  enemy  to  any  body, 
but  them  that  have  it 

Mrs,  Mill  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my 
aversion.  I  wonder  at  the  impudence  of  an 
illiterate  man,  to  olTer  to  make  lo>e. 

fTit.  That  1  confess  I  wonder  at  too. 

Mrs.MUL  Ah!  to  marry  an  ignorant!  that 
can  hardly  read  or  write. 

Pet,  Why  should  a  man  be  any  further 
from  being  married  though  he  can't  read,  than 
he  U  from  being  hang'd.  The  ordinary's  paid 
for  setting  the  psalm,  and  the  parish  priest 
for  reading  the  ceremony.  And  for  the  rest 
which  is  to  follow,  in  both  cases,  a  man  may 
ilo  it  without  book;  so  all's  one  for  that 

Mrs.  Mill.  D'ye  hear  the  creature?  Lord, 
here*s  company,  Fll  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Mrs,  Millamant  and  Mincing* 

Enter  Sir  Wilful  W^itwould  in  a  Riding* 
dresSf  and  Footman, 

fVit,  In  the  name  of  Bartholomew  and  his 
fair^  what  have  we  here? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I'is  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don^t 
you  know  him  ? 

fVit.  Not  I.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  he.  IVe 
ahrnost  forgot  him ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
the  Revolution. 

Foot,  Sir^  my  ♦lady's  dressing.  Here's  com- 
pany; if  you  please  to  walk  in,  in  the  mean 
time. 

Sir  PV.  Dressing!  What,  'tis  but  morning 
here  I  warrant  with  you  in  London;  we 
should  count  it  towards  afternoon  in  our  parts, 
down  in  Shropshire.  W^hy  then  belike  my 
aunt  han't  dined  yet     Ha,  friend  ? 

Footi  Your  aunt,  sir? 
-  Sir  hJ\  My  aunt,  sir?  yes,  my  aunt,  sir, 
and  your  Iddy,  sir;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir. 
Why,  what,  dost  thou  not  know  me,  friend  ? 
Why  then  send  somebody  hither  that  does. 
How  long  hast  thou  lived  with  thy  lady, 
fellow,  ha? 

Foot.  A  week,  sir;  longer  than  any  in  the 
house,  except  my  lady's  woman.  * 

Sir  fVi,  VVhy  then  belike  thou  dost  not 
know  thy   lady,   if  thou  seest  her;  ha,  friend! 

Fool  Why  truly,  sir,  I  cannot  safely  swear 
to  her  face  in  a  morning,  before  she  is  dress'd. 
'TIS  like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  her 
by  this  time. 

Sir  yf^.  W^ell,  pr'ythee,  try  what  thou  can'st 
do;  if  thou  canst  not  guess,  inquire  her  out; 
dost  hear,  fellow?  and  tell  her^  her  nephew, 
sir  W^ilful  W^itwould,  is  in  the  house. 

Foot'.  I  shall,  sir. 

Sin  fV,  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend ;  a  word 
with  you  in  your  car:  pr'ythee,  who  are 
these  gallants? 
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Foot  Really,  air,  I  canH  tel];  here  come  so 
many  here,  Uis  hard  to  knovr  *em  all.     \ExiL 

Sir  fV.  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  less  than 
a  starling;  I  donU think  a*knows  his  own  name. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Mr.  Wilwould,  your  brother  is 
not  behind-hand  in  ibrgetftdness.  I  ^ncy  he 
has  forgot  you  too. 

fVit,  I  hope  so.  The  deuce  take  him  that 
remembers  first,  I  say. 

Sir  fV, '  Save  you,  gentlemen  and  lady. 

Mrs.  Mar,  For  shame,  Mr.  VVitwouId ;  why 
wonH  you  speak  to  him?    And  you,  sir. 

JVU,  Petulant,  speak. 

Pet  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey, 
sir;  hem,  hem.  \Survejing  him  round. 

Sir  VF,  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pet  No  offence,  1  hope,  sir. 

Sir  yy.  May  he  not,  sir;  therealUr,  as  'tis 
meant,  sir. 

WiL  Smoke  the  boots,  the  boots;  Petulant, 
the  hoots.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Pet  Sir,  I  presume  upon  the  information 
of  your  boots. 

Sir  VF,  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  sir:  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my 
boots,  sir,  if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you 
may  inquire  uirther  of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet  Your  horse,  sir!  your  horse  is  an  ass,  sir^ 

Sir  W,  Do  you  speak  by  way  of  offence,  sir? 

Mrs,  Mar.  The  gentleman's  merry,  that's  all, 
sir — ^'Slife,  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  an 
horse  and  ass,  before  they  fiird  one  another 
out. — You  must  not  take  any  thing  amiss  from 
your  friends,  sir.  You  are  among  your  friends, 
here,  though  it  may  be  you  don't  know  it. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  sir  Wilful 
Wilwould. 

Sir  VF,  Right,  lady;  I  am  sir  Wailful  Wit- 
would,  so  I  write  myself;  no  offence  to  any 
body,  1  hope ;  and  nephew  to  the  lady  Wish- 
fort  of  this  mansion. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Don't  you  know  this  gentle- 
man, sir? 

Sir  VF,  Hum!  What,  sure  'lis  not -yea, 
by'r  lady  but  'tis. — 'Sheart,  1  know  not  whether 
'tis  or  no.— Yea  but 'tis,  bythewrekin.  Hrother 
Anthony !  what,  Tony,  i'laith !  what,  dost  thou 
not  know  me?  By'r  lady,  nor  I  thee,  thou 
art  %o  belaced,  and  so  beperiwiggM.  *Sbeart 
why  dost  not  speak?   art  thou  o'erjoyed?J 

VFit  Odso,  brother,  is  it  you?  your  servant, 
brother. 

Sir  VF,  Your  servant !  why  yours,  sir. 

IVit  No  offence,  I  hope,  brother. 

Sir  VT,  'Sheart,  sir,  but  there  is,  and  much 
offence.  A  plague!  is  this  your  inns-o'court 
breeding,  not  to  know  your  friends  and  your 
relations,  your  elders,  and  your  belters? 

fVit  vVhy,  brother  Wilful  of  Salop,  you 
may  be  as  short  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  if  you- 
please.  But  I  tell  you  His  not  modish  to  know 
relations  in  town.  'TIS  not  the  fashion  here; 
^tis  not  indeed,  dear  brother. 

Sir  fV,  The  fashion's  a  fool;  and  you're  a 
fop,  dear  brother.  'Sheart,  I've  suspected  this; 
by'r  lady,  I  conjectured  you  were  a  fop,  since 
you  beean  to  dfange  the  style  of  vour  letters, 
and  wiite  in  a  scrap  of  paper,  gilt  round  the 
edges,  no  bigger  than  a  suopoena.  ^)  1  might 
expect  this  when  you  left  off  bonoured  brother; 

i)  A  writ  commanding  ■  peraoa  to  appear  ia  court  under 
/         4  eertaia  prnaltj  (tpbpoena). 


and  hoping  you  are  in  good  Lcalth,  and  so 
forlh— To  begin  witk  a  Aat  me,  knight,  Fm 
so  sick  of  a  last  nighis  debauch — Ods  heart, 
and  then  tell  a  familiar  tale  of  a  c^ck  and  a 
bull,  and  a  wench  and  a  bottle,  and  so  con- 
clude. You  could  write  newt  before  you 
were  out  of  your  time,  when  you  lived  with 
honest  Pimpienose.  the  attorney  of  Furoi- 
vaPs  Inn,  you  could  entreat  to  be  remembered 
then  to  your  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 

Pet  'Slife,  Witwould,  were  you  ever  an 
attorney's  clerk,  of  the  family  of  the  Fumi- 
vals?   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

VFit  Ay,  ay,  but  that  was  but  for  awhile. 
Not  long,  not  long;  pshaw,  I  was  not  in  my 
own  power  then.  An  orphan,  and  this  fellow 
was  ray  euardian ;  ay,  ay,  i  was  glad  to  coo- 
sent  to  that,  man,  to  come  to  London.  He 
had  the  disposal  of  me  then.-  If  1  had  not 
agreed  to  that,  1  might  have  been  bound  'oreo- 
tice  to  a  feltmaker  in  Shrewsbury;  this  fellow 
would  have  bound  me  to  a  maker  of  felts. 

Sir  fV,  'Sheart,  and  better  than  be  bound 
to  a  maker  of  fops;  where,  I  suppose,  you 
have  served  your  time ;  and  now  you  may  set 
up  for  yourself. 

Mrs.  Mar,  You  intend  to  travel,  sir,  as  Fm 
informed. 

Sir  IV,  Belike  I  may,  madam.  I  may  chance 
to  sail  upon  the  salt  seas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

Pet%  And  the  wind  %tT^t, 

Sir  fV,  Serve  or  not  serve,  I  shan't  ask 
licence  of  you,  sir;  nor  the  weather-cock  your 
coippanion.  I  direct  my  discourse  to  the 
lady,  sir/  Tis  like  my  aunt  may  have  told 
you,  madam;  yes,  I  have  settled  n'ly  concerns, 
I  may  say  now,  and  am  minded  to  see 
foreign  parts. 

Mrs,  Jiia,r%  I  thought  ypu  had  desired  for 
France  at  all  adventures. 

Sirfr,\  can't  tell  that;  'tis  like  I  may,  and 
'tis  like  I  may  not.  I  am  somewhat  dainty 
in  making  a  resolution,  because. when  I  make 
it  I  keep  it.  I  don't  sUnd  sbill  I,  ^all  I,  then ; 
if  I  say't,  I'll  do't:  but  I  have  thoughu  to 
tarry  a  small  matter  in  town,  to  learn  some- 
what of  your  liOgo  first,  before  1  cross  the 
seas.  I'd  gladly  have  a  spice  of  your  French, 
as  they  say,  whereby  to  hold  discourse  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for 
that,  and  dancing,  and  curious  accomplish- 
ments, calculated  purely  for  the  use  of  grown 
gentlemen. 

Sir  ff\  Is  there?  'tis  like  there  may. 

Mrs,  Mar,  No  doubt  you  will  return  very 
much  improved. 

VFk,  les,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from 
a  whale-fishing. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort  cmd  Faiiia¥.l« 

Ladj  fV,  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 

Sir  fV,  Aunt,  your  servant 

Fain,  Sir  Wilful,  your  most  fatthful  servant. 

Sir  fV,  Cousin  Fainall,  give  me  your  hand. 

Lad/  FF,  Cousin  Witwould,  your  servant; 
Mr.  petulant,  your  servant.  Nephew,  you 
are  welcome  again.  Will  you  drink  any 
thing  after  your  journey,  nephew,  before  you 
eat?    dinners  almost  ready. 

Sir  IV,  I'm  very  well,  I  thank  3roa,  fuHt; 
however,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  ofier. 
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'Sfaeart,  I  #as  afraid  you  would  hare  been  in 
1^  CMhion  too,  and  fiava  remembered  to  bave 
lorgot  your  relations.  Here's  your  cousin 
Tony;  oeiike  1  mayn*t  call  bim  brotber,  for 
fear  of  ofience. 

Ladv  VK.  0»  be*s  a  railer,  nepbew;  my 
cousins  a  wit:  and  your  jreat  wits  always 
rally  tbeir  best  iriends  to  cboose.  Wben  you 
bave  been  abroad,  nepbew,  you*U  understand 
raillery  better. 

J]F<tmaU  and  Mrs,  Marwood  talk  apart 
tr  fV,  Wby  tben  let  bim  bold  bis  tongue 
in  tbe  mean  time,  and  rail  wben  tbat  day  comes. 

"Enter  MiNciiiG. 

Min.  Mem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your 
l»*sbip  tbat  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  fV.  Impatient?  Wby  tben  belike  it  won*t 
stay  titt  I  pud  off  my  boots.  Sweetbeart,  can 
you  belp  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers  ?  My  man^s 
witb  bis  bones  1  warrant 

Jjodjr  W,  Fie,  fie,  nepbew,  you  would  not 

dl  olFyour  boots  bere;  go  down  into  tbe 
I;  dinner  sball  stay  for  you.  [Exeunt 
Mincinf  and  Sir  ffli/uU]  My  nepbew*s  a 
little  unbred,  you'll  pardon  bim,  madam. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  walk  ?  Marwood  ? 

Mrs,  JUar,  ril  follow  you,  madami  before 
sir  WiUiil  is  ready. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Wishful,   Petulant 
and  ffli4»ould 

^ain.  Why  tben  Foible's  a  procuress;  an 
errant,  rank,  matcb-making  procuress.  And  1 
k  Mcena  am  a  buiband,  a  rank  husband;  and 
my  wife  a  very  errant,  rank  wife,  all  in  tbe 
way  of  tbe  world.  'Sdeath !  to  be  out-witted, 
oul-jilled,  out-matrimony'd — and  be  out-stripp'd 
by  my  wife;  'tis  scurry  wedlock. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Tben  shake  it  off:  you  bate  often 
"wiafa'd  for  an  opportunity  to  part;  and  now 
Tou  baye  it.  But  first  prevent  tbeir  plot — tbe 
Lnlf  of  Millamant's  fortune  is  too  considerable 
lo  be  parted  witb,  to  a  foe,  to  Mirabell. 

F'ain,  Ay,  tbat  bad  been  mine,  bad  you  not 
made  tbat  fond  discovery;  tbat  lud  been  for- 
feited, bad  they  been  married.  My  wife  bad 
ad  Jed  lustre  to  my  dishonour  by  tbat  increase 
oT  fortune.    I  could  bave   worn  *em  tipt  with 

Kid,   though  my  forehead  had  been  fumisb'd 
e  a  deputy-Keutenant's  ball. 

Mrs*  Mar*  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance to  you  still,  if  you  can  away  witb 
your  wife.  And  she's  no  worse  than  wben 
yoa  bad  her — I  dare  swear  she  bad  given  up 
ber  game  before  she  was  married. 

Fain.  Hum4  that  may  be. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  married  her  to  keep  you; 
and  if  you  can  contrive  to  bave  her  keep  you 
better  than  you  expected,  wby  sboula  you 
not  keep  her  longer  than  you  intended? 

Fain*  Tbe  means,  tbe  means. 

Mrs.  Mdr,  Discover  lo  my  lady  your  wife's 
oondiiGt;  threaten  to  part  with  her.  My  lady. 
loves  bflr,  and  will  come  to  any  composition 
to  save,  her  reputation.  Take,  tbe  opportunity 
of  breaking,  it;  iust  upon  tbe  discovery  of  this 
iiBpostore.  My  lady  will  be  enraged  beyond 
bounds,  afid  sacrifice  niece  and  fortune,  and 
ally  at;  tbat  conjuncture.  And  let  me  alone  to 
brrf  bcr  wann«  if  she  should  flag  in  her  part, 
I  win  not  fidl  ta  prompt  ber. 


Fain.  This  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Tm  sorrV  I  hinted  to  my  lady 
to  endeavour  a  match  between  MiUamant  and 
sir  Wilful;  tbat  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain.  O,  for  tbat  matter  leave  me  to  manage 
him;  Til  disable  bim  for  tbat;  be  will  drink; 
like  a  Dane:  after  dinner,  I'll  set  bis  band  in. 

Mrs.  Mar.  VVelL  bow  do  you  stand  affected 
towards  your  ladyr 

Fain.  Wby,  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it.  Let 
me  see — I  am  married  already';  so  that's  over 
— my  wife  has  play'd  tbe  jade  witb  me — well, 
tbat't  over  too — I  never  loved  her,  or  if  I  bad» 
wby  tbat  would  bave  been  over  too  by  this 
time — jealous  of  ber  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am 
certain;  so  there's  an  end  of  jealousy.  Weary 
of  ber,  I  am  and  sball  be — no,  there's  no  end 
of  tbat;  no,  no,  tbat  were  too  mucb  to  hope. 
Thus  far  concerning  my  repose.  Now  for  my 
reputation — as  to  my  own,  I  married  not  for 
it;  so  that's  out  of'^the  question.  And  as  to 
my  part  in  my  wile's  —  why  she  bad  parted 
wilb  hers  before;  so  bringing  none  to  me. 
she  can  take  none  from  me:  'tis  againit  all 
rule  of  play,  that  1  should  lose  to  one,  who 
has  not  wherewithal  to  stake. 

Mrs*  Mew.  Besides  you  forget,  marriage  is 
honourable. 

Fain.  Hum!  faith,  and  that's  well  thought 
on*  Marriage  is  honourable,  as  you  say ;  and 
if  so ,  wherefore  should  cucltoldom  be  a  dis- 
credit, being  derived  from  so  honourable  a  root? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Nay,  I  know  not;  if  tbe  root  be 
honourable,  wby  not  the  branches? 

Fain.  So,  so,  wby  tbis  point's  clear— well, 
bow  do  we  proceed? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  will  contrive  a  letter  which 
shall  be  deliver'd  to  my  -lady  at  tbe  time  when 
tbat  rascal  who  k  to  act  sir  Rowland  is  witb 
her.  It  sball  come  as  from  an  unknown  band 
— for  tbe  \tss  I  appear  to  know  of  tbe  trulb, 
the  better  1  can  play  tbe  incendiary.  Besides, 
1  would  not  bave  Foible  provoked  if  I  could 
belp  it,  because  you  know  she  knows  some 
passages^nay ,  I  expect  all  will  come  out — 
but  let  the  mine  be  sprung  fint,  and  tben  I 
care  not  if  I  am  discover'd. 

Fain.  If  tbe  worst  come  to  tbe  worst,  I'll 
turn  my  wife  to  grass:  I  bave  already  a  deed 
of  settlement  of  tbe  best  part  of  ber  estate, 
which  I  wheedled  out  of  her;  and  that  you 
shall  partake  at  least. 

Mrs.  Mar,  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that 
I  bate  Mirabell  now;  you'll  be  no  more 
jealous. 

Fain.  Jealous!  no,  by  tbu  kiss,  let  husbands 
be  jealous;  but  let  the  lover  still  believe:  or 
if  be  doubt,  let  it  be  only  to  endear  bis  pleasure, 
and  prepare  the  joy  toat  follows,  wben  be 
proves  bis  mistress  true.  But  let  husbands' 
doubts  convert  to  endless  jealousy;,  or  if  they 
bave  belief,  let  it  corropt  to  superstition,  and 
blind  credulity.  I  am  single,  and  will  herd 
no  more  with  'em.  True,  I  wear  tbe  badge, 
but  I'll  disown  tbe  order.  And  since  I 
take  my  leave  of  *em,  I  care  not  if  I  leave 
'em  a  common  motto  to  tbeir  common 
crest. 

All  busbandf   must,    or  pain,    or  sbanke 

endure;. 
The  wise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  seeinre. 
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ACT  IV. 

6cE!RK  I. — ITie  same. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfokt  and  Foible. 

Ladjr  fV,  Is  sir  Rowland  coming,  say^st 
t^ou,  Foible?    aod  are  things  in  order? 

¥oi.  Yes,  madam.  I  have  put  wax-ll^bu 
in  the  sconces,  aod  placed  the  footmen  in  a 
row  in  the  hall,  in  their  best  liveries,  with 
the  coachman  and  postilion  to  (111  up  the 
equipage. 

Ladjr  IV,  Have  you  puIvillM  the  coachman 
and  postilion ,  that  they  may  not  stink  of  the 
stable,  when  sir  Rowland  comes  by? 

Foi,  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  VF,  And  are  the  dancers  and  the 
music  ready,  that  he  may  be  entertaioM  in  all 
points  M'ith  correspondence  to  his  passion? 

FoU  All  is  ready,  madam. 

Lady  fV,  And — well — and  how  do  I  look, 
Foible? 

Foi,  Most  killinff  well,  madam. 

Ladjr  yf^»  Well,  and  how  shall  1  receive 
him?  in  what  figure  shall  I  give  his  heart  the 
first  impression?  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
first  impression.  Shall  I  sit?  —  No,  I  won*t 
sit — V\\  walk-— ay,  1^1  walk  from  the  door 
upon  his  entrance;  and  then  turn  full  upon 
him — no,  that  will  be  too  sudden.  FU  lie — ay, 
I'll  lie  down — ril  receive  him  in  my  little 
dressing-room.    There**  a  couch — yes,  xes^  V\\ 

K've  the  first  impression  on  a  couch — 1  woo*t 
*  neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one  elbow, 
with  one  foot  a  littk  dangling  off,  jogging  in 
a  thoughtful  way;  yes,  and  then  as  soon  as 
he  appears,  start,  ay,  start  and  be  surprised, 
and  rise  to  meet  him  in  a  pretty  disorder — 
yes — O,  nothing  is  n\ore  alluring  than  a  levee 
from  a  couch  in  some  confusion — It  shows  the 
foot  to  advantage,  and  furnishes  with  blushes, 
and  re-composing  airs  beyond  comparison. 
Hark!  there's  a  coach. 

Foi,  *Tis  he,  madam. 

Lady  fV,  O  dear,  has  my  nephew  made 
his  addressers  to  Mtllaraant?   I  order'd  him. 

Foi,  Sir  Wilful!  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam, 
in  the  parlour. 

Lady  fV.  Odds  my  life,  FU  send  him  to  her. 
Call  her  down.  Foible;  bring  her  hither.  TU 
send  him  as  1  go — when  they  are  together, 
then  come  to  me,  Foible,  that  1  may  not  be 
too  long  alone  with  sir  Rowland.  \JExit, 

EiUet  Mrs.  Mill  am  am  t  and  Mas.  Fain  all. 

Foi.  Madam,  I  staid  here,  to  tell  your  lady- 
ship that  Mr.  Mirabcll  has  waited  this  half 
hour  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with^  you. 
Though  my  lady  s  orders  were  to  leave  you 
and  sir  Wilful!  together.  Shall  I  teU  Mr. 
Mirabell  that  you  arc  at  leisure? 

Idrt,  Mm.  No — what  would   the   dear  man 
have?     I  am  thoughtful,    and   would    ^muse 
myself.    Bid  him  come  another  time. 
There  nerer  yet  was  woman  made. 
Nor  shall,  but  to  be  cursed. 

{Repealing  ^uid  waiking  about. 
That's  hard! 

Mrs,  F,  You  are  very  fond  of  sir  John 
gelding  to-dayv  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

Mrs*  MilU  He?  ay,  and  filthy  verses,  so  1  am. 

Foi.  Sir  Wilfull  is  coming,  madam.  Shall 
1  send  Mr.  Mirabell  awav? 


Mrs,  Mill,  Ky,  if  you  please.  Foible^  send 
him  away,  or  send  him  hither,  just  as  you 
will,  dear  Foible.  I  tl^nk  FU  see  him;  shall 
I?  ay,  let  the  wretch  come — 

Thyrsis  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 

[Repeating, 
— Dear  Fainall,  entertain  sir  WlUiill;  tboa 
hast  philosophy  to  undergo  a  fool;  thou  art 
married  and  hast  patience;  I  would  confer 
with  my  own  thoughts. 

Mrs,  F,  1  am  obliged  to  you,  that  y«u  would 
make  me  your  proxy  in  this  affair;  but  I  hav« 
business  of  my  own. 

Enter  Sia  Wilfull. 

Mrs.  F.  O  sir  Wilfull,  you  are  come  al 
the  critical  instant  There's  your  mistress  up 
to  the  ears  in  love  and  contemplation;  pursue 
your  point,  now  or  never. 

Sir  Vy,  Yes,  ray  aunt  will  have  it  so:  1 
would  gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a 
bottle  or  two,  because  Fm  somewhat  wary  at 
first,  before  I  am  acquainted; — but  I  hope, 
after  a  time,  I  shall  break  my  mind — that  is, 
upon  further  acquaintance.  \This  while  Mil- 
lamant walks  about  repeating  to  herself'] 
So  for  the  present,  cousin,  FJl  take  my  leave. 
If  so  be  you'll  be  so  kind  to  make  my  excuse, 
Fll  return  to  my  company. 

Mrs,  F.  O  fie,  sir  Wilfull !  what,  you  must 
not  be  daunted. 

Sir  IV,  Daunted,  no,  thaOs  not  it,  it  is  not 
so  much  for  that;  for  if  so  be  that  1  set  on% 
Fll  do*t.  But  only  for  the  present,  *tis  suffi- 
cient till  further  acquaintance,  that*s  all — your 
servant 

Mrs.  F,  Nay,  Fll  swear  you  shall  never  lose 
io  favourable  an  opportunity,  if  1  can  help  it. 
ni  leave  you  together,  and  lock  the  door. 

\Kxeunt  Mrs,  Faintdl  and  Foible. 

Sir  Vy,  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  1  have  forgot  my 
gloves.  What  dVe  do?  ^Sheart,  a*has  locked 
the  door  indeed,  I  think;  nay,  cousin  Fainalli 
open  the  door;  pshaw,  what  a  vixen  trick  is 
this! — Nay,  now  a*has  seen  me  too — Cousin, 
I  made  bold  to  pass  through  as  it  were — 1 
think  this  door*s  enchanted. 

Mrs.MilL  [Repeating'] 

1  pr*ylhee  spare  me,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  more  for  tliat  slight  toy. 

Sir  IV,  Anan?  cousin,  your  servant. 

Mrs.  Mill.  That  foolish  trifle  of  a  heart — 
Sir  Wilfull! 

Sir  fV,  Yes— your  servant.  No  offence  I 
hope,  cousin? 

Mrs,  Mill,  j^Repeatingl 

1  swear  it  will  not  do  its  part. 
Though   thou   dost  thine  ^    employ*st  ^y 
power  and  art 
^Natural,  easy  Suckling  1 

Sir  fV.  Anan?  Suckling?  No  such  suckling 
neither,  cousin,  nor  stripling:  I  thank  heaven, 
Fm  no  minor. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Ah  rustic,  ruder  than  Gothic 

Sir  fV,  Well,  -well,  1  shaH  understand  your 
lingo  one  of  these  days,  cousin;  in  the  mean 
while,  I  must  answer  in  plain  English. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Have  you  any  business  with  me, 
sir  Wilfull? 

Sir  ff^  Not  at  present,  cousin.  Yes,  I  made 
^  bold  to  see,  to  come  and  know  if  that  how 
iyou  ^ere  disposed  to  fetch  a  walk  this  eveningt 


if  so  be  that  I  migEt  not  be  troublesonie,   I 
'would  bave  soii|^bt  a  walk  with  you. 

Mrs, Mai  A  walk?  wbat  tben? 

Sir  yV,  Nay,  nolbing;  only  for  ibe  walk^s 
sake,  tbat*s  alU 

Mrs.  MUL  I  nauseate  walking;  His  a  country 
dirersion;  I  Joatbe  the  couotr)",  and  every 
tbing  tbat  relates  to  it. 

Sir  fV.  Indeed!  bah!  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do?  najr,  \i%  like  yovk  may:  bere  are  cboice 
of -pastimes  bere  in  town,  as  plays  and  the 
like,  tbat  must  be  coofessM  indeed. 

Mrs. Mill  Ahteiourdi!  I  bate  tbe  town  too. 

Sir  iV,  Dear  beart,  tbafs  mucb— bab !  tbat 
you  sbould  bate  Vra  botb!  bab!  His  like  you 
may;  tbere  are  some  canH  relisb  tbe  town, 
and  others  canH  away  with  tbe  country,  His 
like  you  may  be  one  of  tlK>se,  cousin. 

Mrs,  MUL  Ha,  ba,  ba !  Yes,  His  like  I  may. 
You  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  me? 

Sir  fK  Not  at  present,  cousin.  Tis  like, 
when  I  have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  pri- 
'vate,  I  may  break  my  mind  in  sortie  measure. 
I  conjecture  you  partly  guess ;  bowerer,  tbat^s 
as  time  shall  try:  but  spare  to  speak  and  spare 
to  speed,  as  the^r  say. 

Mrs.  MUL  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance, 
sir  Wilfull,  you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  me. 
I  bavejust  now  a  little  business. 

Sir  ffZ  Enough,  eo6ugb,  cousin :  yes,  yes, 
all  at  ease;  when  youVe  disposed.  Now^s  as 
well  as  another  time;  and  another  time  as 
well  as  now.  AlPs  one  for  tbat.  Yes,  yes,  if 
your  concerns  call  you,  there^s  no  haste;  it 
will  keep  cold,  as  they  say — cousin,  your 
serranL     I  think  this  door*s  locked. 

Mrs.  MUL  You  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  fV.  Your  servant:  then,  with  your  leave, 
ril  return  to  may  company.  \KxiL 

Mrs. MUL  Ay,  ay;  ha,  ba,  ha! 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  amVous  boy. 


Enter  Mirabell. 

Mir.  Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. — 
Do  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make 
my  search  more  curious?  Or  is  this  pretty 
artifice  contrived,  to  signify  tbat  here  tbe 
chase  must  end,  and  my  pursuit  be  crowned, 
for  you  can  fly  no  furtberr 

Mrs.  MiU.  Vanity!  no,  HI  fly  and  be  foU 
lowM  to  tbe  last  moment;  though  I  am  upon 
the  very  verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  ^rou 
sbould  solicit  me  asmucbasif  Iwere  warering 
at  tbe  grate  of  a  monastery*  with  one  loot 
OTcr  tbe  threshold.  HI  be  solicited  to  tbe  Tery 
last,  nay,  and  afterwards. 

Mir.  What,  after  the  last? 

Mrs.  MUL  O,  I  should  think  I  was  poor, 
and  had  nothing  to  bestow,  if  I  were  reJuced 
to  an  inglorious  ease;  and  freed  from  tbe 
ag;reeable  fatigues  of  solicitation. 

Mir.  But  do  not  you  know,  that  when 
favours  are  confcrr  d  upon  instant  and  tedious 
solicitation,  tbat  they  diminish  in  their  value, 
and  tbat  botb  the  giver  loses  tbe  grace,  and 
the  receiver  lessens  bis  pleasure? 

Mrs.  MUL  It  may  be  in  things  of  common 
application;  but  nerer  sure  in  love.   O,  1  bate 
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snred  roan,  -confident  of  success.  Tbe  peda^.itic 
arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so  prag- 
matical an  air.  Ab!  IHl  never  marry,  unless 
I  am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and^  pleasure. 

Mir.  Would  you  have  'em  both  before 
marriage?  Or  will  you  be  contented  with 
only  the  first  now,  and  stay  for  tbe  other  till 
afler  grace? 

Mrs.  MiU.  Ah ,  donH  be  impertinent.  My 
jdear  liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee?  My  faithful 
solitude,  my  darling  contemplation,  must  1  bid 
you  then  adien?  Ay,  adieu,  my ,  morning 
thoughts,  agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slumbers, 
ye  douceurs,  ye  sommeils  du  matin,  adieu! 
1  canH  do*t.  His  more  than  impossible:  posi- 
tively, Mirabell,  Til  lie  a-bed  in  a  morning 
as  long  as  I  please. 

Mir.  Then  V\i  get  up  in  a  morning  as  earlj 
as  1  please. 

Mrs.  MUL  Ah!    idle  creature,  get  up  when 
you  will;    and  d'ye   hear,  I  wonH  be  called 
names  aflcr  Fm  married;   positively  I   wonH 
be  caUed' names. 
^Mir.  Names! 

Mrs.  MUL  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear, 
joy,  jewel,  love,  sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of 
tbat  nauseous  cant,  in  which  men  and  their 
wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar;  I  shall  never 
bear  that.  Good  IVlirabell,  don*t  let  us  be 
familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before  folks,  like 
my  lady  Fadler  and  sir  Francis:  nor  go  in 
public  together  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new 
chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whisptrs;  and 
then  never  oe  seen  there  together  again;  as 
if  we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  first 
week,  and  ashamed  of  one  another  ever  aRer. 
Let  us  never  visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play 
together,  but  let  us  be  very  strange  and  well 
bred:  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been 
married  a  great  while;  and  as  well  bred  as  if 
we  were  not  married  at  all.  / 

Mir.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  ofler? 
hitherto  your  demands  are  pretty  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Trifles,  as  liberty  to  pay  and 
receive  visits  to  and  from  whom  1  please;  to 
write  and  receive  letters,  without  interroga- 
tories or  Mrry  faces  on  your  part;  to  wear 
wbat  I  please;  and  choose  conversation  with 
regard  only  to  my  own  taste;  to  have  nl 
obligation  upon  me  to  converse  vritb  wiL 
that  I  donH  like,  because  they  are  your  ac- 
(fuaintance;  or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  be- 
cause they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  t 
dinner  when  1  please,  dine  in  my  dressing- 
room  when  Fm  out  of  humour,  without  giving 
a  reason.  To  have  my  closet  inviolate;  to  be 
sole  empress  of  my  tea-table,  which  you  must 
never  presume  to  approach  without  first  askinjr 
leave.  And  lastly,  wherever  I  am,  you  shall 
always  knock  at  the  door  beibre  you  come  in. 
These  articles  subscribed,  if  I  continue  to 
endure  you  a  little  longer,  I  may  by  degrees 
dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mir.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced 
in  this  latter  account.  W^ell,  have  I  liberty 
to  ofl*er  conditions,  tbat  when  you  are  dwindled 
into  a  wife,  1  may  not  be  beyond  measure 
enlarged  into  a  husband? 


a  lover,  that  can   dare  to  think  ^e  draws  aj     MUL    You  have  free  leave;    propose  your 
moment's  air,  independent  on  tbe  bounty  ofl  utmost;  speak,  and  spare  not. 
his  mistreis.     There   is    not   so   impudent   a|     Mir.    I   thank    you.     Imprimis  then,   I  co- 
thing  in  nature,  as  tbe  saucy   look   of  an  as-  venant  that  your  acquaintance  be  general;  that 
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you  admit  no  svrom  ooofidant,  or  iDtimate  of 
your  own  sex;  no  the  friend  to  screen  her 
afftirt  under  your  countenance ,  and  tempt 
you  to  make  trial  of  a  mutua]  secresy.  fso 
decoy-duck  to  wheedle  you  a  fop>scrarabling 
to  the  play  in  a  mask;  then  bring  you  home 
in  a  pretended  fright ,  when  you  think  you 
shall  he  ibund  out;  and  rait  at  me  for  missine 
the  piay^  and  disappointing  the  frolic  which 
you  had  to  pick  me  up  and  prore  my  constancy. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Detestable  inprimis!  1  go  to  the 
plar  in  a  mask! 

Mir,  Item,  I  article  that  you  continue  to 
like  your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall:  and 
while  it  passes  current  witn  me,  that  you 
rndeavour  not  to  new  coin  it  To  which  end, 
together  with  all  viKards  for  the  day,  I  pro- 
hibit all  masks  for  the  night,  made  of  oiPd- 
skins,  and  I  know  not  what — hog^s  bones, 
bare*s-gall,  pig-water,  and  the  marrow  of  a 
xoasted  cat  In  short,  1  forbid  all  commerce 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  What-d*ye-call-it 
court.  Item,  I  shut  my  doors  against  all  pro- 
curesses with  baskets,  and  pennyworths  of 
muslin,  China,  fans,  etc—Item,  when  you  shall 
be  breeding — 

Mrs.MiU,  Ah!  name  it  aot 

Mir*  I  denovnce  against  all  straifffat^lacing, 
squeeting  for  a  shape,  till  you  mould  my  boys 
head  like  a  sugarloaf,  and  instead  of  a  mita- 
chBd,  aiake  me  father  to  a  crooked-biHet. 
Lastly,  to  the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  i  sub- 
mit; but  with  proviso,  that  you  exceed  not  in 
your  provinoe;  but  restrain  yourself  to  native 
and  sunple  lea-table  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate, 
and  cofiee.  As  likewise  to  genuine  and  autho- 
ntediea-taAile  talk — such  zb  mending  of  fashions, 
spoilhsg  reputations,  railing  at  absent  friends, 
and  so  forth — But  that  on  no  account  you 
encroach  upon  the  men*s  prerogative,  and 
presume  to  drink  health*,  or  toast  fellows ;  for 
prevention  of  w4rich  1  bankh  «N  foreign  forces, 
Jill  auxiliaries  to  the  tea-table,  as  orance- brandy, 
aU  amuseed,  cimamon,  citron,  and  Barliadoes- 
waters,  together  with  ratafia,  and  the  moti 
oaUe  spirit  «f  dary.^^But  for  covrslip-w«ne, 
poppy-waler ,  and  aQ  dormilives,  those  I 
•WW. —  These  provisos  admitted,  in  other 
things  I  may  prove  a  tractable  and  complying 
fausbaad. 

Mr*,  MiiL  O  4orrid  provisos!  filthy  strong 
waters!  1  toast  fellovrs,  odious  men!  I  hate 
your  odious  provisos. 

Mir^  Then  we*re  agreed.  Shall  I  kiss  your 
nund  upon  the  contract?  And  here  comes  <me 
to  he  a  vritaets  to  the  sealioc  of  the  deed. 


EfUer  MmA.  Fauuix. 

Mrs.MiU  FainaH,  what  shall  I  do?  shaHl 
iuivc  him?  i  think  1  must  have  him. 

Mrs.  /^.  Ay,  ay,  take  iiim,  take  him;  what 
ahoold  you  do? 

Mrs.  Mitt.  Well  then^ni  take  m  death 
l*m  in  a  horrid  fright— Fainall,  I  ahall  never 
aay  it— well— I  think— FN  endure  you. 

Mrs*  JF\  Fie,  fie,  have  him,  have  him,  and 
tell  him  so  in  plain  terms:  for  I  am  sure  3^ou 
have  a  mind  to  him. 

Mrs.  MiiL  Are  you?  I  think  I  have — and 
tht  hottid  man  iooks  as  if  be  thought  so  too 
— ^wel,  you  ridiculous  thing  you.  Til  have 
y«i— I  woo*t  he  Jriss*dy  nor  I  wont  be  ihank'd 


— here,  kiss  my  hand  though^-^so  hold  your 
tongue  now,  don*t  say  a  word. 

Jars.  F.  Mirabell,  there's  a  necessity  for  your 
obedience;  yon  have  neither  time  to  talk  nor 
stay.  My  mother  is  coming;  and  rn  my  con- 
science if  she  should  see  you,  would  fsin  into 
fits,  and  may  he  not  recover  time  enough  to 
return  to  sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  tells 
«iie,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed.  Therefore 
spare  your  ecstasies  for  another  occasion,  and 
slip  down  the  back-stairs,  where  Foible  vr^its 
to  consult  yon. 

Mrs.  MiU,  Ajf  go,  go.  In  the  mean  time, 
1*11  suppose  you  have  said  something  to 
please  me. 

Mir.  I  am  aH  obedience.  {JS.cii. 

Mrs.F.  Yonder's  sir  Wilfull  drunk!  and  so 
noisy,  that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to 
leave  sir  Rowlsmd  to  appease  him;  but  he 
answers  her  only  with  stnging  and  drinking— 
what  they  may  have  done  by  this  time  1  know 
not;  but  Petulant  and  he  were  upon  quar- 
relling as  I  came  by. 

Mrs.  Mitt.  Well,  if  Mirabell  should  not 
make  a  ffood  husband,  I  am  a  lost  thing;  iw 
I  find  i  Jove  him  violently. 

Mrs.  F.  So  ft  teems;  for  you  mind  not 
what's  said  to  you. — If  you  ooubt  him,  you 
had  better  take  up  with  sir  W^illull. 

Mrs,  MiU.  How  can  you  name  that  superan- 
nuated lubber?  fob! 

Enter  Witwould  from  drinking. 

Mrs.  F,  So,  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  you 
have  left  *em? 

fVit.  Left  *em  ?  I  could  stay  no  longer— I 
have  laugh'd  like  ten  christenings-^  am  tipsy 
with  laughinff^lf  I  had  staid  any  longer,  I 
should  have  burst — I  must  have  been  let  out 
and  pierced  in  the  sides,  like  an  unsiscd  cam- 
let—yes, yes,  the  fray  is  composed;  my  lady 
came  in  like  a  noli  prose^uip  and  stopt  the 
proceedings. 

Mrs.MUl.  W^hat  was  the  dispute? 

J^'iL  That's  the  jest;  there  was  no  dispute. 
They  coilld  moither  of  *em  speak  forra|re;  and 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  wkt  two 
roasting  apples. 

Enter  Pbtulaht,  drunk. 
Now,  petulant,  sA^9  orer^  all's  well;   gad,  my 
head  begins  to  whim  it  -i^out — why  dost  thou 
not  speak?    Thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as 
mute  as  a  fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Millamant— 4f  you  can 
love  me,  dear  nyinpfc  -say  it — and  that's  the 
conclusion — pass  on,  or  past  olT,  that's  alL 

#f^  lliou  hast  vtterVI  volumes,  Iblios,  in 
lesa  than  decimo  sexto,  my  dear  Laceda- 
monsan.  Sttrafa,  Petulaat,  thou  art  an  ^il^ 
miter  of  words. 

Pet.  Witwould^ron  are  an  annihilalor  of 
aense. 

fViL  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases;  and 
dost  deal  in  remnants  c^remnants,  Ukeu  maker 
of  pincushions — thou  art  in  truth  ^metaphori- 
cally  speaking)  a  speaker  6f  sbor^uand. 

Pet.  Thou  ait  (without  a  figure)  lust  one 
half  of  an  ass,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  hal^ 
brother,  is  the  rest— a  gemini  of  asses  split, 
would  make  just  four  of  you. 

Mrs.  MiU.  Vvhat  was  4t  quacrel? 
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Pet  There  was  no  quarrel — there  niigbt 
bave  been  a  quarrel. 

fVlL  If  there  had  been  words  enow  be- 
tw^een  *em  to  have  express^  provocation,  thej 
had  gone  together  by  the  ears  like  a  pair  of 
castanets. 

PeL  Yon  were  the  quarrel 

Mr8.MiU.  Me! 

Pet  tf  I  have  the  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can 
make  less  inalters  conclude  premises, — if  jou 
are  not  handsome,  what  then,  if  I  have  a  hu- 
mour to  prove  it? — if  I  shall  have  my  reward, 
say  so;  if  not,  ftght  for  your  face  the  next 
timeyourself— ril  go  sleep. 

fflt  Do,  wrap  thyself  up  like  a  woodlouse, 
and  dream  revenge  —  and  hear  me,  if  thou 
canst  learn  to  write  by  to-morrow  morning, 
pen  me  a  challenge — fll  carry  it  for  thee. 

Pet  Carry  your  mistress's  monkey  a  spider, 

— §o  flea  dogs,  and  read  romances — I'HjJo  to 

to  myjnaid.  \iCxit 


be§ 

Mr9.  F,  He*s  horridly  drank — how  came  you 
all  in  this  pickle? 

fVit  A  plot,  a  plot,  to  get  rid  of  the  knight, 
— Your  husband's  advice;    but  he  sneakM  olT. 

Enter  Sm.  Wilpuix,  drunk,  and  Ladt  < 

Wjshfokt. 

Lady  W,  Out  uponi,  out  uponH !  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  thi^ 
rantipole  rale! 

Sir  Vr,  No  offeore,  amit. 

LadjVK,  Ofifence?  as  I'm  a  person,  Pm 
ashamed  of  you — fogh !  how  you  stink  of  wine! 
-d'ye  think  my  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a- 
Borachio  ?  you're  an  absolute  Borachio. 

SirW,  Borachio! 

JLadj  W,  At  a  time  when  yon  should  com- 
mence an  amour,  and  put  your  best  foot  fore- 
most— 

Sir  W,  *Sheart,  an  you  gnitge  me  your  li- 
quor, make  a  bvll — gi;re  me  more  drink,  and 
take  my  purse.  \Sin$;t, 

PrVthee  (HI  me  the  glass  , 

Till  it  laugh  in  ray  face. 
With  ale  that  is  potent  and  mellow; 

He  that  whines  for  a  lass 

Is  an  ignorant  ass. 
For  a  bumper  has  not  its  fellow. 

But  if  you  would  have  me  marry  my  coaSin, 
aay  the  word,  and  I'll  dot— VViffull  wiM  do'l, 
that's  the  word,— VS^ilfull  wiM  do't,  that*s  my 
crest — my  motto  I  have  forgot. 

Lady  wV.  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken, 
cousin — but  'tis  wftii  drinking  your  heallh>— 
O'  my  word,  you  are  obliged  to  bitn — 

SirfV,  In  vino  oeriias,  aunt:  if  I  drank 
your  health  to  day,  cousin, — I  am  a  B«rachio. 
Bnt  if  you  ba^rc  a  mind  to  be  married,  say 
the  word,  and  send  for  th,e  piper;  Wilfull 
vrill  do't  If  not,  dust  it  away,  and  let's  have 
t*otfaer  round — Tony,  ods-heart,  whore's  To- 
BT  ?^— Tony's  an  honest  ftllow,  but  -he  spits 
■m'  a  bwnper,  and  that's  a  fault.        [Sings, 

\yell>drink,  and  we'U  never  haMone,  boys. 

Pat  the  glaaslhen  around  vrkh  the  sQtty  boys. 
Let  Apollo's  eiample  invite  us; 

For  he*s  drank  eVry  nigift, 
•  And  that  makes  him  so  lingbt, 
That  M%  able  neal  «n*ming  to  light  us. 


T^e  son's  a  good  pimplt,  an  honest  soaker, 
he  has  a  cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel, 
aunt,  I  touch  at  your  Antipodes — your  Anti- 
podes 9re  a  good  rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy 
fellows;  if  I  bad  a  bumper  I'd  stand  upon  my 
head  and  drink  a  health  to  *em. — A  match  or 
no  natch,  cousin  with  the  hard  name?— Aunt, 
Wilfull  will  do't. 

3§rs,  MiiL  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  stay 
no  longer — sir  Wilftill  grows  very  powerful* 
I  shall  oe  overcome  if  I  stay.  Come,  cousin* 
{Exeunt Mrs,  MiUamantand  Mrs,  FainalU 
Lady  W,  He  would  poison  a  tallow-chandler 
and  his  family.  Beastly  creature,  I  know  not 
what  to  do  with  him. — Travel  quoth  a!  ay, 
travel,  travel,   get  thee   gone,  get   thee  gone, 

S;t  thee  but  far  enough,  to  the  Saracens,  or 
e  Tartars,  pr  the  Turks  —  for  thou  ait  not 
fit  to  live  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  thou 
bea5tly  P^gan. 

Sir  fr .  Turks !  no ;  no  Turks,  aunt ;  your 
Turks  are  infidels,  and  believe  not  in  the  grape. 
Your  Mahometan,  your  Mnsselman  is  a  dry 
stinkard — No  offence,  aunt.  My  map  says 
that  your  Turk  is  nort  so  honest  a  man  as 
your  Christian^  cannot  find  by  the  map  that 
your  Muf\y  is  orthodoa — whereby  it  n  a  plain 
case,  that  orthodox  is  a  hard  word,  aunt,  and 
{hiccup)  Greek  for  claret.  [Sings^ 

To  drink  is  a  Cliristian  diversion, 
Unknown  to  the  Turk  or  the  Persbn: 

Let  Mahometan  fools 

Live  by  heathenish  rules. 
And  be  damn'd  over  tea-cups  and  coffee, 

But  let  British  lads  sing. 

Crown  a  health  to  the  king. 
And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  ana  Sophi. 

Enter  Foiblb,  and  whispers  Lady  WiSHroar. 

Eh,  Tony! 

Lady  wV,  Sir  Rowland  impatient?  good  lack ! 
vrhat  shall  i  do  with  this  beastly  lumbrill? — 
go  lie  down  and  deep,  you  sot — or,  as  Tm  a 
person,  I'll  have  you  oastinadoed  with  broom- 
sticks.   Call  up  the  wenches  with  broomsticks. 

Sir  IV,  Ahey?  wenches,  where  are  the 
wenches? 

LadyPV,  Dear  cousin  Witwould^  ^et  him 
away,  and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  mvtolahly. 
I  have  an  affair  of  moment  that  invades  me 
with  some  precipitation — you  will  oblige  me 
to  all  futurity. 

Vnt  Come,  Imight— plagae  on  him,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  hmi'^wili  you  go  to  a 
oodnmatch? 

SirPV,  With  a  wench,  Tony? 

}ViL  Horrible!  he  has  a  breath  like  a  bag- 
pipe— Ay,  ay,  come  wiH  yon  march,  my  Sa- 
lopian? 

Sir  W,  Lead  on,  little Tony---ril  fellow  thee, 
my  Anthony,  my  Tanthony ;  sirrah,  thou  shalt 
be  my  Tantony,  and  Til  be  thy  pig. 

— And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  Sophi. 
\ExeuntSir  Wiifull,  fViti»otdd,  and  Foible, 

Lady  fV,  This  will  never  do.  It  will  never 
make  a  match — at  least  before  he  has  been 
abroad. 

Enter  Waxtwux,  disguised  €ts  for  6m 
Dear  sir  Rowland,  I  am   confounded  with 
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Fai.  Yes,  madam ;  but  ray  lady  did  not  see 
that  part :  we  stifled  the  letter  before  sbe  read 
so  far.  Has  that  mischieTOus  deTil  told  Mr. 
Faiaall  of  your  ladyship  then  ? 

Mrs,  F.  Ay,  all's  out ;  my  affair  with  Mi- 
rabcll,  every  thing  discovered.  This  is  the  last 
day  of  our  living  together,  that's  my  conilbrt 

JFoL  Indeed !  madam ;  and  so  ^lis  a  comfort 


if  you  knew  all — he  has  been  even  with  your^  say,  another  mc,  and  yet  transgress  the  minute 


ladyship;  which  1  could  have  told   you  long 
enough  since,  but  I  love  to  keep   peace  and 

Jiuietness  by  my  good  will :  I  haa  rather  bring 
riends  together,  than  set  them  at  distance. 
But  Mrs.  Marwood  and  he  are  nearer  related 
~  than  ever  their  parents  thouffht  for. 

Jlir*,F,  Say'st  thou  so,  Fod>Ie?  Canst  tbou 
prove  this? 

Foi,  1  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  madam,  so 
can  Mrs.  Mincing;  we  have  had  many  a  iair 
word  ^om  madam  Marwood,  to  conceal  some- 
thing thai  passed  in  our  chamber  one  eve- 
ning when  we  were  at  Uyde-park; — aud  we 
w«re  thought  to  have  gone  a  walking:  but  we 
went  up  unawares  —  though  we  were  sworn 
to  secrecy  too ;  madam  IVfarwood  took  a  book 
and  swore  us  both  upon  it:  but  it  was  but  a 
book  of  poems.  So  long  as  it  was  not  a  Bible 
oath,  we  may  break  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Mrs,F»  This  discovery  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune thing  I  could  wish — Mow,  Mincing! 

Enter  Mincing. 

Mm.  My  lady  would  speak  with  Mrs.  Foi- 
ble, mem.  Mr.  Mirabell  is  with  her;  he  has 
set  your  spouse  at  liberty,  Mrs.  Foible,  and 
would  have  you  hide  yourself  in  my  lady's 
closet,  till  my  old  lady's  auger  is  abated.  O, 
my  old  lady  is  in  a  perilous  passion,  atsome- 
thmg  Mr.  Fainall  has  said;  he  swears,  and 
my  old  lady  cries.  There's  a  fearful  hurricane, 
1  vow.  He  says,  mem,  how  that  he'll  have 
my 'lady's  fortune  made  over  to  him,  or  he'll 
be  divorced. 

Mrs»F,  Does  your  lady  or  Mirabell  know 
that? 

Mtii.  Yes,  mem,  they  have  »ent  me  to  see 
if  sir  Wilfull  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to 
them.  My  lady  is  resolved  to  have  him,  I 
think,  rathei'  than  lose  such  a  vast  sum  as  six 
thousand  pounds.  O,  come  Mrs.  Foible,  I 
bear  my  old  lady. 

Mrs,F.  Foible,  you  must  tell  Mincing,  that 
sbe  must  prepare  to  vouch  when  I  call  her. 

Foi.  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

Jlfin.  O,  ^es,  mem,  111  vouch  any  thing  for 
your  ladyship^s  service,  be  what  it  will. 

[£xrtt/i/  Foible  and  Mincing. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Ladjr  W,  O  my  dear  friend,  how  can  1 
enumerate  the  benefits  that  I  have  received 
from  your  goodness?  To  you  1  owe  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  false  vows  of  Mirabell;  to 
you. I  owe  the  detection  of  the  impostor  sir 
iiowland :  and  now  ^ou  are  become  an  inter- 
cessor with  my  son-in-law,  to  save  the  honour 
of  my  bouse,  and  compound  for  the  frailties 
of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend,  you  are  enough 


retire    by    ourselves,    and  be  shepherdesses. 

Mrs,  Mar.  Let  us  first  dispatch  the  affair  in 
hand,  madam.  We  shall  have  leisure  to  think 
of  retirement  afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  is 
concem'd  in  the  treaty. 

Ladv  IV.  O  daughter,  daughter,  is  it  pos- 
sible thou  shouUst  be  my  child,  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my^  flesh,  and,  as   I  may 


would  retire  to  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  feed 
harmless  sheep  by  groves  and  purling  streams. 
Dear  Marwood,  let  us  leave  the  world,  and 


particle  of  severe  virtue?  \%  it  possible  you 
should  lean  aside  to  ioiquUv,  who  have  been 
cast  in  the  direct  mould  of  virtue  ? 

Mrs.F.  1  doni  understand  your  ladyship. 

Lady  ^V.  Not  understand  !  why,  have*  yon 
not  beeu  iiaught?  have  you  not  neeu  sophis- 
ticated?— not  under^nd?  here  I  am  ruined 
to^  compound  for  your  caprices ;  I  must  part 
with  my  plate  and  my  jewels,  and  ruin  my 
uiece,  ana  all  little  enough — 

Mrs.  F.  I  am  wrong'd  and  abused,  and'  mo 
are  you.  *Tis  a  false  accusation;  as  fabe  as 
^our  friend  there,  ay,  or  your  firiend^s  friend, 
my  false  husband. 

Mrs. Mar.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall?  your 
husband  my  friend!  what  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  F.  I  know  what  I  mean,  madam,  and 
so  do  you;  and  so  shall  the  world  at  a  time 
convenient. 

^  Mr^.  Mar.  I  am  soiTy  to  see  you  so  pas- 
sionate, madam.  More  temper  would  look 
more  like  innocence.  But  I  have  done.  I  am 
sorry  my  zeal  to  serve  yottr  ladyship  and  fa- 
mily should  admit  of  misconstruction,  or  make 
me  liable  to  af&*onts.  .You  will  pardon  me, 
madam,  if  I  meddle  no  more  with  an  affair, 
in  which  I  am  not  personally  concern'd. 

Lady  fV.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed 
that  you  should  meet  with  sudi  returns;— you 
ought  to  ask  pardon  on  your  knees,  ungrate- 
ful creature;  she  deserves  more  from  you, 
than  all  your  life  can  accomplish  —  O  don't 
leave  me  destitute  in  this  perplexity ; — no,  stick 
to  me,  my  good  genius. 

Mrs.F.  1  tell  you,  madam,  you're  abused 
— Stick  to  you  ?  ay,  like  a  leach,  to  suck  youi* 
best  blood  —  she'll  drop  of  when  she's  fulL 
Mndam,  you  shan't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part 
with  a  brass  counter,  in  composition  for  me. 
I  defy  'em  all.  Let  'em  prove  their  aspersions: 
I  know  my  own  innocence,,  and^  dare  stand 
a  trial.  \Exit. 

Lady  fV.  Why,  if  she  should  be  innocent, 
if  she  should  be  wrong'd  after  all,  ha  ?  I  don't 
know  what  to  think — and  I  promise  you,  her 
education  has  been  very  unexceptionable — I 
may  say  it;  for  I  chiefly  made  it  my  own 
care  to  initiate  her  very  mfancy  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  virtue,  and  to  impress  upon  her  ten- 
der years  a  voung  odium  and  aversion  to  the 
very  sight  of  men — ay,  friend,  she  would  ha* 
shnek'd  if  sbe  had  hut  seen  a  man,  till  she 
was  in  her  teens.  As  Fm  a  person  'tis  true. 
—She  was  never  sufTer'd  to  play  with  a  male- 
child,  though  but  in  coats;  na}*,  her  very  ba- 
bies were  oi  the  feminine  gender. — O^  she  never 
look'd  a  man  in  the  face,  but  her  own  £ither, 
or  the  chaplain;  and  him  we  made  a  shifi  to 
ut  upon  her  for  a  woman,  hy  the  help   of 


ot  my  aaugnier.  wen,  iriena,  you  arecnougn  put  upon  ner  tor  a  woman,  oy  tne  neip   ot 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or   else  I  Jiis  lon^  garments  and' his  sleek  face;   till  she 


was  gomg  in  her  fUleea. 

Mrs.  mar.  *Twat  much  she,  should  he  de*- 
ceivcd  so  long. 
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Ltidy  FK  I  warrant  jou,  or  slie  would  never 
have  borne  to  have  b^en  catechized  by  biqi; 
and  bare  beard  bis  long  lechires  affainst  sing- 
ing; and  dancing,  and  sucb  debaucberies ;  and 
going  to  filtby  plays,  and  profane  music-meet- 
ings. O,  she  would  bare  swoonM  at  tbe  sigbt 
or  name  of  an  obscene  play-book — and  can  I 
think,  after  all  tbis,  tbat  my  daughter  can  be 
naught?  What,  a  whore?  and  thought  it  ex- 
communication to  set  her  fool  within  the  door 
of  a  playhouse.  O  dear  friend,  I  can*t  belieye 
it  No,  no;  as  she  says,  let  him  prove  it,  let 
him  prove  it. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Prove  it,  madam?  what,  and 
bave  your  name  prostituted  in  a  public  court: 
yours  and  your  aaugbter*s  reputation  wornecl 
at  the  bar  by  a  pack  of  bawling '  lavryers ;  to 
be  ushered  in  with  an  O-yes*)  of  scandal; 
and  have  your  case  opened  by  an  old  fumbler 
in  a  coif  like  a  man-midwife,  to  bring  your 
daughter*s  infamy  to  light;  to  be  a  theme  for 
legal  punsters,  and  quibblers  by  the  statute; 
and  become  a  jest,  against  a  rule  of  court, 
-where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  jest  in  any 
record;  not  even  in  Doomsday-book;  to  dis- 
compose tbe  gravity  of  the  bench,  and  provoke 
naughty  interrogatories  in  more  naughty  law 
Latin. 

Lttdjr  W,  O,  tis  very  hard ! 

Mrs,  Mar,  And  then  to  have  my  young-re- 
vellers of  tbe  Temple  take  notes,  like  *pren- 
tices  at  a  conventicle;  and  aAer  talk  it  over 
again  in  commons,  or  before  drawers  in  an 
eating-bouse. 

Ladj  IV,  Worse  and  worse. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Nay,  this  is  nothing;  if  it  would 
end  here  ^were  well.  But  it  must  after  this 
be  consigned  by  the  short-band  writers  to  the 
public  press;  and  from  thence  be  transferred 
to  the  nands,  nay,  into  the  throats  and  lungs 
of  hawkers,  with  voices  more  licentious  than 
the  loud  flounder-man*s:')  and  this  you  must 
bear  till  you  are  stunnM;  nay,  you  must  hear 
nothing  else  for  some  days. 

iMdjfV,  0,^is insupportable!  No,  no,  dear 
friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up;  ay,  ay,  IMI 
compound.  Fll  give  up  all,  myself  and  my 
all,  my  niece  and  her  all — any  thing,  every 
thing,  for  composition. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing; 
I  only  lay  before  you,  as  a  inend,  the  incon- 
veniences which  perhaps  you  have  overseen. 
Here  comes  Mr.  Fainall ;  if  he  will  be  satis- 
fietl  to  huddle  up  all  in  silence,  I  shall  be  glad. 
You  must  think  1  would  rather  congratulate 
than  condole  with  you. 

Enter  Fainall. 

Ladj  W,  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear 
Marwood:  no,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain,  VX^ell,  madam;  I  have  suffered  myself 
to  be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  thb  lady 
your  friend;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy 
your  own  propeir  estate  during  life;  on  con- 
dition you  oblige  yourself  never  to  marry, 
under  such  penally'  as  I  think  convenient. 

LadjfV.  Never  to  marry  i 

Fain,  No  more  sir^owlands — the  next  im- 
posture may  not  be  so  timely  detected* 

i)  Oj0%  (I1e«r  j«)  frvm  Oiar. 

9j  One   of  the  rarlndiouc   cries   of  London »    iindcrflood 
only  by  ibe  h'ppj  frw. 


Mrs, Mar.  That  condit:wi«,  \  Jcre  ar:.er 
my  lady  will  consent  to,  without  diificully, 
she  has  already  but  too  much  experienced  the 
perfidiousness  of  men.  Besides,  madam,  when 
we  retire  to  our  nastoral  solitude,  we  shall 
bid  adieu  to  all  otner  thoughts. 

L€uif  yr.  Ay,  that's  true. 

Fa.-'*.  Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  mc  the 
remainder  of  her  fortune,  not  made  over  al- 
ready; and  for  her  maintenance  depend  en- 
tirely on  my  discretion. 

JJadjrfV,  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage; 
exceeding  the  barbarity  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain,  I  learnM  it  from  his  czarish  majestv*5 
retinue,  in  a  winter  eveningV  c  .  '^--"pce  c?'-- 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  o^Kr-  5'^cr'fs  c 
matrimony  ana  policy,  as  th"-  ?^  o  prv^r* 
practised  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  cut  this 
must  be  agreed  unto,  and  tbat^positively.  Lastly^ 
I  vrill  be  endowM,  in  right  of  my  wife ,  with 
that  six  thousand  pounds,  which  is  the  moiety 
of  Mrs.  Millamants  fortune  in  your  posses- 
sion.; and  which  she  has  forfeited  (as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  your 
deceased  husband,  sir  Jonathan  Wishfort),  by 
her  disobedience  in  contracting  herself  against 
your  consent  or  knowledge;  and  by  refusing 
the  oiferM  match  with  sir  Wilfull  Witwould, 
which  you,  like  a  careful  aunt,  had  provided 
for  her. 

Ladjr  IV,  My  ■  nephew  was  non  compos, 
and  could  not  make  bis  addresses. 


Fain,  I  come  to  make  demands^ril  hear 
oo  objections. 

^  Ladjr  ff\  You  will  grant  me  time  to   con- 
sider? 

Fain,  Yes,  while  the  instrument  Is  drawing, 
to  which  you  must  set  your  hand  till  more 
sufficient  deeds  can  be  perfected,  which  {  will 
take  care  shall  be  done  with  all  possible  speed. 
In  the  mean  while  I  will  go  for  the  sain  in- 
strument, and  tin  my  return  you  may  balance 
this  matter  in  your  own  discretion.        [Exit, 

Ladjr  fV,  Tnis  insolence  is  beyond  aU  pre- 
cedent, all  parallel;  must  I  be  subject  to  this 
merciless  villain? 

Mrs,  Mar,  H'is  severe  indeed,  madam,  that 
you  should  smart  for  your  daughter's  failings. 

Ladjr  fV,  *Twas  against  my  consent  that 
she  married  this  barbarian ;  but  she  would  have 
him,  though  her  year  was  not  out — Ah!  her 
first  husband,  my  son  Languish,  would  not 
have  carried  it  thus.  Well,  that  was  my 
choice,  this  is  hers;  she  is  match'd  now  witn 
a  witness — I  shall  bis  mad,  dear  friend;  is  there 
no  comfort  for  me?  Must  I  live  to  be  confis^ 
cated  at  this  rebel-rate  ? — Here  come  two  more 
of  my  Egyptian  plagues  too. 

■  > 

Enter  Mas.  MaLAMANT  and  Sui  Wilfull. 

Sir  W,  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Ladjf  fV,  Out,  caterpillar  i  call  not  me  aiint; 
I  know  thee  not 

Sir  fV,  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  in  dis- 
guise, as  they  say, — *Sheart!  and  I'm  sorry 
for't.  What  would  you  have  ?  I  hope  I  com- 
mitted no  offence,  aunt — and  if  I  did  I  am  wil- 
ling to  make  satisfaction ;  and  what  can  a  man 
say  fairer?  If  I  have  broke  any  thing  I'll  pay 
for't,  an  it  cost  a  pound.  And  so  let  that 
content  for  what's  past,  and  make  no  rtiOT9 
words.    For  what's  to  come,  to  pleasure  you 
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[Act  V. 


Vm  willing  to  marry  m j  cousiik  So  pray  Ms 
all  be  friends;  she  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the 
matter  before  a  witness. 

Ladjr  IV,  How*s  this,  dear  niece  ?  bare  I 
any  comfort?  can  this  be  true? 

Mrs.  Mill,  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
your  repose,  madam;  and  to  convince  you 
that  I  had  no  hand  in  the  plot,  as  you  were 
misinform^,  I  have  laid  my  commands  on 
Mirabel  1  to  come  in  person,  and  be  a  witness 
that  1  give  my  hand  to  this  flower  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  for  the  contract  that  passM  between 
Mirabell  and  me,  I  have  obliged  him  to  make 
a  resignation  of  it  in  your  ladyship*s  presence ; 
— he  IS  without,  and  waits  your  leave  for 
admittance. 

LctdrVT,  Well,  Til  swear  I  am  something 
revived  at  this  testimony  of  your  obedience; 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  traitor — I  fear  I  can- 
not fortify  myself  to  support  his  appearance. 
He  is  as  terrible  to  me  'as  a  Gorgon ;  if  I  see 
him,  I  fear  1  shall  turn  to  stone,  and .  petrify 
incessantly. 

Mrs,  Mill,  If  you  disoblige  him,  he  may  re- 
tent  your  refusal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract 
still.  Then  *tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  offen- 
sive to  you. 

Lady  ^F,  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last 
time? — if  I  were  sure  of  that  —  shall  1  never 
see  him  again? 

Mrs,  MilU  Sir  Wilfull,  you  amd  he  are  to 
travel  together,  are  you  not? 

Sir  Vr,  *Sheart.  the  gentleman^s  a  civil  gen- 
tleman, aunt,  let  nim  come  in;  why  we  are 
sworn  brothers  and  fellow-travellers.  We  are 
to  be  Py lades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I;  he  is 
to  be  my  interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has 
been  over-seas  once  already:  ana  with  proviso 
that  I  marry  my  cousin,  will  cross  Vm  once 
again,  only  to  bear  me  company.  ^Sheart,  Fll 
csXi  him  in — an  I  set  on*t  once,  he  shall  come 
in;  and  see  whoMl  hinder  him. 

\Goes  to  the  Door  iutdhems, 

Mrs,  Mar,  This  is  precious  fooling,  if  it 
would  pass ;  but  V\\  know  the  bottom  of  it 

Ladrlf^  O,  dear  Marwood,  you  are  not 
going-? 

Mrs, Mar,  Not  far,  madam;  Fll  return  im- 
mediately. \ExiL 

Enter  Mikabell. 

SirfV,  Look  up,  man.  Til  stand  by  you! 
*sbud,  an  she  do  irown,  she  canH  kill  you; 
besides,  harkee,  she  dare  not  frown  desperate- 
ly, because  her  face  is  none  of  her  own; 
*sheart,  and  she  should,  her  forehead  would 
wrinkle  like  the  coat  of  a  cream-cheese;  but 
mum  for  that,  fellow-traveller. 

Mir,  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  injuries 
I  have  offerM  to  so  eood  a  lady^  with  a  sin- 
cere remorse,  and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but 
obtain  the  least  glance  ot  compassion,  I  am 
too  happy.  Ah,  madam ,  there  was  a  time, 
but  let  It  be  forgotten;  I  confess  I  have  de- 
servedly forfeited  the  high  place  I  once  held, 
of  sighing  at  your  feet ;  nay,  kill  me  not,  by 
turning  from  me  in  disdain,  I  come  not  to 
plead  for  favour;  nay,  not  for  pardon;  I  am 
a  suppliant  only  for  pity,  I  am  going  where 
I  never  shall  behold  you  more. 

SirW,  How,  fellow-traveller!  you  shall  go 
by  yourself  then. 


Mir,  Let  me  be  pitied  first,  and  afterwards 
forffotten:  I  ask  no  more. 

Sir  fV,  ByV  lady  a  very  reasonable  request, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing,  aunt  Come,  come, 
forgive  and  forj^et,  aunt;  why  you  must,  an 
you  are  a  Chnstian. 

Mir,  Consider,  madam,  ia  reality,  you  could 
not  receive  much  prejudice;  it  was  an  inno- 
cent device,  thougn  I  confess  it  had  a  face  of 
{guiltiness;  it  was  at  most  an  artifice  which 
ove  contrived;  and  errors  which  love  produ- 
ces have  ever  been  accounted  veniaL  At  least« 
think  it  is  punishment  enough,  that  I  havs  lost 
what  in  my  heart  I  hold  most  dear;  that  to 
your  cruel  indignation  I  have  offered  up  this 
beauty,  and  with  her  my  peace  and  quiet; 
nay,  all  my  hopes  of  future  comfort* 

Sir  IV,  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I 
may  never  bt  o*the  quorum.  An  it  were  not 
as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to 
him  again,  1  would  1  might  never  take  ship- 
ping. Aunt,  if  you  don^  forgive  quickly,  I 
shall  melt,  1  can  tell  you  that  My  contract 
went  no  farther  than  a  little  mouth-ghie,  and 
that*s  hardly  dry;  one  doleful  sigh  more  from 
my  fellow-traveller,  and  lis  dissolied, 

Ladjr  yf^.  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  ac- 
count— ah,  he  has  a  false,  insinuating  tongue. 
Well,  sir,  I  will  stifle  my  just  resentment,  at 
my  nephew*s  request;  I  will  endeavour  what 
I  can  to  forge^  out  on  proviso  that  youTesign 
the  contract  with  my  niece  immediately. 

Mir,  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of 
concern;  but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it, 
and  will  deliver  it  to  you,  witk  all  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  transcendent  goodness. 

Lctdj  yf^.  Oh,  he  has  witchcraft  in  his  eyes 
and  tongue :  when  I  did  not  see  him,  I  could 
have  brioed  a  villain  to  his  assassination-;  but 
his  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  have 
so  long  lain  smotherM  in  my  breast    \ Aside, 

Enter  Faikall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

FcUn,  Tour  debate  of  deliberation,  madam, 
is  expired.  Here  is  the  instrument,  are  you 
preparM  to  sign? 

jLady  yf^.  If  I  were  prepared,  I  am  not  era- 
power  d.  My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  ha- 
ving matchd  herself  by  my  direction  to  sir 
WflfuU. 

Fain,  lliat  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on 
me;  though  *tis  imposed  on  you,  madam. 

Mrs,MilL  Sir,  1  have  given  my  consent 

Mir,  And,  sir,  I  have  resigned  my  pretensions. 

SirVf^,  And,  sir,  I  assert  my  right;  and 
will  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and 
of  your  instrument  ^Sheart,  an  you  talk  of 
an  instrument,  sir,  I  have  an  old  fox  by  my 
'thigh  shall  hack  your  instrument  of  ram  vel- 
lum to  shreds,  sir.  It  shall  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  mittimus,  op  a  tailor^s  meosure;  there- 
fore withdraw  your  instrument,  or  byV  lady 
I  shall  draw  mine. 

LadjVr,  Hold,  nephew,  hold. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Goond  sir  W^ilfull,  respite  your 
valour. 

FcUn*  Indeed!   are   you   provided   of  your 

riard,  with  your  single  beef-eater  there?  But 
am  prepared  for  yoi^  and  insist  upon  my 
first  proposal.  You  shall  submit  your  own 
estate  to  my  management,  and  absolutely  make 
over  my  vnfe's  to  my  sole   use ;   as   pursuant 
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to  ll!%  purport  and  tenor  of  tkw  otber  core- 
nant  I  suppose,  madam^  y^'^''  consent  is  not 
requisite  in  this  case;  nor  Mr,  Mirabell,  your 
resignatSbn;  nor,  sir  WHfull,  your  right;  you 
may  draw  your  fox  if  you  please,  sir,  and 
male  a  bear-jrarden  flonnsb  somewhere  else; 
for  here  it  will  not  aTail.  This,  my  lady  Wish- 
fort,  must  be  subscribed,  or  your  darling 
daughter's  tumM  adrift,  to  sink  or  swim,  as 
she  and  the  current  of  this  lewd  town  can 
agreew 

LatfyW,  Is  there  no  •means,  no  remedy, 
to  stop  taiy  ruin?  XJngratelul  wretch!  Oost 
thou  not  owe  thy  being,  thy  subsistence  to 
tny  daughter's  fortune? 

JFaiii,  ni  answer  you  when  I  hare  the  rest 
o'f  U  in  my  possession. 

Mir*  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a 
remedy  from  my  hands — I  own  I  hate  not 
deserved  you  should  owe  any  obligation  to 
me;  or  else  perhaps  I  could  adiise. 

Ladfr  W.  O,  what?  what?  to  save  me  and 
ray  child  firom  ruin,  from  want,  Fll  for^ye 
all  that*s  past;  nay,  Pll  consent  to  any  thing 
to  come,  to  be  deliTer'd  from  this  t3rranny. 

Mir,  Ay,  madam;  but  that  is  too  late,  my 
reward  is  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of 
her,  who  5>nly  could  hare  made  me  a  com> 
pensation  ibr  all  my  services;  but  be  it  as  it 
may,  I  am  resohed  Fll  serve  you;  you  shall 
oot  he  wrongM  in  this  savage  manner.* 

Lad/ff^*  flow!  dear  Mr.  Mirabdl,  can  you 
be  so  generous  at  last!  but  it  is  not  possiole. 
Harkee,  VW  break  my  nephew's  match;  you 
shall  have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune, 
If  you  can  but  save  me  firom  this  imminent 
dancer. 

Mir.  WVIX  you?  I  take  you  at  your  word. 
I  ask  no  more.  I  must  have  leave  for  two 
criminals  to  appear. 

Ladjr  W,  Ay,  ay,  any  body,  any  body, 
jtfir.  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitent 

Enter  Mrs.  Fain  all,  FoiblBi  tmd  Minqng. 

Mr9,  Mar,  O,  my  shame !  \MirabeU  and 
Lady  JTishfort  go  to  Mrs*  Fainall  and 
Foible\  these  corrupt  things  are  brought  hi- 
ther to  expose  me.  \To  hainalL 

Fain,  If  it  must  aU  come  out,  why  let  *em 
know  it,  'tis  but  the  W^ay  of  the  Worid.  That 
shall  not  urge  me  to  relinquish  or  abate  one 
tittle  of  ray  terms ;  no,  I  will  insist  the  more, 

Foi,  Yes  indeed,  madam,  111  take  my  BibI* 
oath  of  it. 

MUi'  And  so  vrill  I,  mem. 

Lady  W,  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  y^  thou 
fidse !  My  friend  deceive  me !  hast  thSi  been 
a  vrickea  accomplice  with  that  profligate  man? 

Mrt.Mar,  Have  you  so  much  ingratitude 
and  injustice,  to  give  credit  against  your  friend, 
to  the  aspersions  of  two  such  mercenary  trulls? 

Min,  Mercenary,  mem!  I  scorn  your  words. 
*Tis  true  we  found  you  and  Mr,  Fainall  in 
the  blue  garret;  by  toe  same  tokep,  you  swpre 
us  to  secrecy  upon  Messalina's  poems.  Mer- 
cenary! no,  if  we  would  have  been  mercenary, 
we  should  have  held  our  tongues;  you  would 
have  bribed  us  sufliciently. 

Fain,  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thine. 
Well,  what  are  you  the  better  for  this?  Ii 
this  Mr.  Mirabdl^  expedient?  Fll   be  put  off, 


no  lonj^er;  you,  thing,  that  was  a  wife,  shall 
smart  lor  this. 

Mrs,  F,  I  despbe  you,  and  defy  your  ma^ 
lice ;  you  have  aspersed  ine  wrongfully ;  I  have 
proved  your  falsehood;  go  you  and  your 
treacherous  —  I  vrill  not  name  it,  but  starve 
together,  perish.   , 

Fain,  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat, 
indeed,  my  dear;  madam.  Til  be  foolVl  no 
longer. 

LadyW,  Ah,  Mr.  Mirabell,  this  is  small 
comfort,  the  detection  of  this  affair. 

Mhr,  O,  in  good  time.  Your  leave  for  the 
other  offender  and  penitent  to  appear,  madam. 

Enter  Waitwbll,  with  a  Box  of  fVriiings, 

Lady  JV,  O  sir  Rowland— W^ell,  rascak 

Wait  What  your  ladyship  pleases.  I  have 
brought  the  black  box  at  last,  madam. 

Mir,  Give  it  me,-  madam;  you  remember 
your  promise. 

Litdjr  fV,  Ay,  dear  sir. 

Mir,  Where  are  the  gentlemen? 

Waii,  At  hand,  sir,  rubbing  their  eyes — 
just  risen  from  sleep. 

Fain,  *Sdealh!  what*s  this  to  me?  Til  not 
wait  your  private  concerns. 

Enter  Pbtulant«  and  Witwould. 

Pet,  How  now?  what^  the  matter?  whose 
hand*s  out? 

#  ff7t.  Hey-day!  what,  are  you   all  together, 
like  players  at  the  end  of  the  last  act? 

Mir.  You  may  remember  gentlemen,  I  once 
requested  your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  cer- 
tain parchment 

frii.  Ay,  I  do,  my  hand  I  remember—Pe- 
tulant set  Jus  mark. 

Mir,  You  wrong  him,  his  name  is  fairly 
written,  as  shall  appear.  You  do  not  remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  any  thing  of  what  that  parch- 
ment contained.  [^Undoing  the  Box, 

fflL  No. 

Pet,  Not  L    I  vrrit,  I  read  nothing. 

Mir,  Verj  well,  now  you  shall  know.  Ma- 
dam, your  promise. 

Ladjr  fV,  Ajf  ay,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mir,  Mr.  Fainall,  it  is  now  time  that  you 
should  know,  that  your  lady,  while  she  was 
at  her  own  disposal,  and  before  you  had  by 
your  insinuations  wheedled  her  out  of  a  pre- 
tended settlement  of  the  greatest  part  of  her 
fortune — 

Fain,  Sir!  pretended! 

Mir,  Yes,  sir,  I  say,  that  this  lady,  while  a 
widow,  having  it  seems  received  some  cauti- 
ons respecting  your  inconstancy  and  tyranny 
of  temper,  which,  from  her  own  partial  opi- 
nion and  fondness  of  you,  she  could  never 
have  suspected — she  did,  I  say,  by  the  whole- 
some adrice  of  friends,  and  of  sages  learned 
in  the  laws  of  this  land,  deliver  this  same  as 
her  act  and  deed  to  me  in  trust,  and  to  the 
uses  within  mentioned.  You  may  read  if  you 
please,  [Holding  out  the  Parchment^  though 
perhaps  what  is  written  on  the  back  may  serve 
your  occasions. 

Fain,  Very  likely,  sir.  What's  here  ?  Dam- 
nation! T Reads]  A  deed  of  conveyance  of 
the  whole  estate  real  of  Arabella  Languish, 
tvidofp,  in  trust  to  Edward  Mirabell. — Gm- 
fusion ! 
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THK  VV  AY  OF  THE  WORLD- 


[Act  V. 


Mir.  Even  lo,  sin  'ti«  The  fVay  of  Oie 
World,  sir ;  of  the  widows  of  llie  world.  I 
suppose  this  deed  may  bear  an  elder  date 
than  what  you  have  obtained  from  your  lady. 

Fain,  Perfidious  fiend !  then  thus  Fll  be  re- 
Ten^'d.  fO/fers  io  run  at  Mrs.  FainalU 

Sir  fV.  Hold^  sir;  now  you  may  make  your 
beargarden  flourish  somewhere  else,  sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  you  shall  hear  of  this,  sir; 
be  sure  you  shall.    Let  me  pass,  oaf.     \ExiL 

MrM.F\  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your 
resentment:  you  baa  better  give  it  Tent. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Yes,  it  shall  have  Tent,  and  to 
your  confusion,  or  Til  perish  in  the  attempt. 

[JKW/. 

Ladjr  fV.  O  daughter,  daughter,  \is  plain 
thou  hast  inherited  thy  mothers  prudence. 

Mrs.  F.  Thank  Mr.  Mirabell,  a  cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  all  is  owing.- 

Lad/ Jr.  VSTell,  Mr.  Mirabell,  you  have 
kept  your  promise,  and  I  must  perform  mine. 
First,  1  pardon,  for  your  sake,  sir  Rowland 
there  and  Foible.  The  next  thing  is  to  break 
the  matter  to  my  nephew;  and  how  to  do 
that  — 

Mir.  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no 
trouble ;  let  me  have  your  consent ;  sir  Wilful 
IS  my  friend;  he  has  had  compassion  upon 
lovers,  and  generously  engaged  a  volunteer  in 
this  action  for  our  service;  and  now  designs 
to  prosecute  his  travels. 

Sir  fV.  *Sheart,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to 
marry.  My  cousin*s  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gen- 
tleman loves  her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they 
deserve  one  another;  my  resolution  is  to  see 
foreign  parts;  I  have  set  on%  and  when  Tra 
set  on%  I  must  do*t.  And  if  these  two  gen- 
tlemen would  travel  too,  I  think  they  may  be 
spared. 

Pet  For  my  part,  I  say  little;  I  think  things 
are  best ;  off  or  on. 

VFaii.  Fgad,  I  understand  nothing  of  the 


matter;  Fm  in  a  maxe  yet,  like  a   dog  in  a 
dancing-school. 

LadjfV.  Well,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her 
all  the  joy  I  can  give  you. 

Mrs. Mill,  Why  does  not  the  man  take  me? 
W^ould  you  have  me  give  myself  to  you  over 
again? 

Mir.  Kjt  and  over  and  over  again.  [Kisses 
her.  Hand]  1  would  have  you  as  often  as  pos- 
sibly I  can.  Well,  heaven  grant  1  love  you 
not  too  well,  thafs  all  my  fear. 

Sir  fV.  *Sheart,  you*lI  Lave  time  enough  to 
toy  afler  you*re  married;  or  if  you  will  toy 
now,  let -us  have  a  dance  in  the  mean  time; 
that  we  who  are  not  lovers  may  have  some 
other  employment,  besides  looking  on. 

Mir.  with  all  my  heart,  dear  sir  W^ilfiil. 
What  shall  we  do  for  music? 

Foi.  O,  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for 
sir  Rowland*s  entertainment  are  yet  within 
call.  \a  Dance. 

Lady  VF.  As  I  am  a  person,  i  can  hold 
out  no  longer;  I  have  wasted  my  spirits  so 
to-day  already,  that  I  am  ready  to  sink  under 
the  fatigue:  afid  I  cannot  but  nave  some  fean 
upon  me  yet,  that  my  son  Fainall  will  pursue 
some  desperate  course. 

Mir,  Madam,  disquiet  not  ypurself'  on  that 
account;  to  my  knowledge  his  circdmstancea 
are  such,  he  must  of  force  comply.  For  my 
part,  I  will  contribute  all  that  m  me  lies  to 
a  re-union:  in  the  mean  time,  madam,  \To 
Mrs.  FainaU]  let  me  before  these  witnesses 
restore  to  you  this  deed  of  trust ;  it  may  be 
a  means,  well  managed,  to  make  you  live  ea- 
sily together. 

From  hence  let  those  be  warnM,  who  mean 

to  wed. 

Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bridal-bed: 

For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find, 

That  marriage  frauds  too  oA  are  paid  in  kind 

[Exeunt. 


CUMBERLAND. 

BicaiRD  CUMURLAVD,  Ma  of  Dr.  fieniioB  Camberlaad»  late  Bahop  of  Kilmore,  in  Irelind*  hj  lo«nn«>  yooagost 
daoghlcr  of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Benlley  (a  ladv  on  whom  the  wrll-kooirn  pa«toral  of  Phebe,  by  Dr.  Bjrrnni,  printed 
in  T%<  Spectator,  Nr.  6o5.  wa«  writteaj.  and  great»grandn>n  of  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland*  liiahop  of  Veterboroogk, 
•waa  bora  February  19*  I73t»  in  the  m^ater'a  lodge  of  Trinity  €^llc^e«  Carabridgr*  under  the  roof  of  hia  grandfather 
Bentley,  in  what  m  called  the  Judge's  Chamber.  When  turned  of  six  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Bury 
8t.  Edmund's,  whence  he  was  in  due  time  transplanted  to  Westminster.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Mr.  C.  waa  admiltod 
to  Trinity  College*  Cambridgr,  whence*  after  a  long  and  assiduous  SMC**  of  study*  he  launched  into  the  ^eat  world, 
and  became  a  private  confidential  secretary  to  Lorp  Halifax*  then  at  xne  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  which  aitualioa 
he  held  with  great  credit  to  himtelf*  till  bis  Lordship  went  out  of  office.  Soon  after  tbia«  he  obtained  the  lay  fellow- 
ship of  Trinity  College*  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Titley,  the  Danish  Envoy*  This  felluwihip*  however*  he  did  aol 
hold  long;  for*  on  obtaining*  through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax*  a  small  establishment  as  crown  agent  for  the  pry* 
vince  uf  Nova  Scotia*  he  married  Elisabeln*  only  da«|htrr  of  George  Hidge*  Es^.  ofKilauston,  inHampakire*  in  wVoee 
family  he  had  Inng  been  intimate.  When  Lord  Halifax  relumed  lo  adminiatratton«  and  waa  appointed  Lord  Lienle- 
Bant  of  Ireland*  Mr.  C.  went  with  him  to  that  country*  a*  under-Beeretary ;  his  father*  as  una  of  hia  chaplaioa*  and 
his  brother  in  law*  CapL.  William  Ridge*  as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Before  Lord  Halifax  qoitted  Ireland  to  bocoaM 
Secretary  of  State*  Mr.  Cumberland's  father  had  been  made  Bishop  ot  Cloofert*  and  Mr*  Camberland  himaoU^  who  had 
declined  a  baronetcy  which  had  been  offered  him  by  his  patron*  came  to  Bngland  with  hu  Lordship*  and  waa  appoint- 
ed* we  believe*  to  the  situation  of  assistant  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1771*  the  Bi- 
shop of  Clonfert  was  translated  to  Kilmorr*  wbi«)h  see*  however*  he  held  not  long,  being  traaalaied  by  death  to  a  bol- 
ter world,  to  which  he  wfea  followed  by  his  lady  in  June  1776.  The  accession  of  Lord  George  Gerataine  to  the  aoala* 
for  the  colonialdepartmrat  promoted  Mr.  Cumberland  from  a  suballem  at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  poat  of  secretarjr. 
In  the  year  1780  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  and  confidential  mission  to  the  court  of  Spain;  and  it  is  reported*  that  lua 
cmbassjf  would  hare  been  successful  *  but  for  the  riots  in  London  *  and  the  captnro  of  onr  Saal-and  Wa||.Iadla  loeta* 
which  inspired  the" Spaniards  with  more  coafidenco  than  they  had  before  poaaeaaed*  la  this  miaaion  Mr.|  Coaaherlaad 
necessarily  incurred  great  expenses;  and  he  was  cruelly  neglecled  by  the  ministers  after  the ooncloaion of  hia aegotiatioa. 
It  was*  however*  during  hia  residence  in  that  country  that  he  collected  the  jineedtM  uf  tmiiimi  Jl^nfr»  in  Spmim, 
which  ho  afterwards  pnbliahed.     By  the  proviaioaa  of  Mr.  Burke's  well-known  bill*  th«  Board  of  Trade  was   aaaihi- 
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l«t«d,  and  Mr,  CanbcrlMid  wm  set  adriA  ^tb  •  coinp«a«atioa  of  tcarcdj  •  moiety  la  value  of  what  he  ha4  been  do- 
^rircd  of.  He  now  retired*  wtUi  hu  familjr,  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  lie  hat  coatinned^  we  believe*  ever  since  lo 
reside*  onirersallj  respected.  That  a  man  of  snch  learning,  of  such  Tersatility  of  literary  talent*  soch  naqoestionable 
fettius,  and  snch  sound  laoralitj,  should,  in  **the  vale  of  jears***  feel  the  want  of  what  he  has  lost  br  his  exertions  for 
the  rublic  good,  mnst,  lo  everj  feeling  mind^  be  a  subject  of  keen  regretjS  jet  the  fact  seems  lo  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
bj  tne  following  annunciation  of  his  intention,  hi  1809,  to  publish  «  4to  Tolume  of  his  dramss:  "To  the  Public  It 
was  my  purpose  to  have  reeenred  these  MSS.  for  the  eventuat  use  and  advanlago  of  a  beloved  daughter  after  my  decease ; 
but  ibe  circnmslaaces  of  my  story,  which  are  before  thu  public,  and  to  which  I  e«n  appeal  without  •  blush,  make 
it  needless  for  me  lo  slate  why  1  am  not  able  to  fulfil  that  purpose!  I  therefore  now,  with  full  ^reliance  on  the  can- 
dour and  protection  of  my  countrymen  at  large,  solicit  their  subscription  to  these  unpublished  dramas ;  conscious  as  I 
am,  that  neither  in  this  iastaace,  nor  in  sny  other  through  the  course  of  my  long»continoed  labours,  hare  I  wilfully 
directed  the  humble  talents,  with  which  God  has  endowed  me,  otherwise  than  to  his  service,  and  the  fenaiae  interesis 
(so  far  as  1  oaderslood  them}  of  beaerolence  and  virtue.    Aichard  Cumberland." 
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Comedy  by  Hichard  Cnmberlaad«  Acted  at  Dniry  Lane  177U  This  niece  followed  T%t  fF09l~fiitUmH  too  soon  to 
increase  the  repalalioa  of  its  author*  It  was  coldly  received  the  first  aight  {  bat  uadrrgoiag  some  judicious  allcratioas 
ifliproTcd  ia  the  paUie  favour^ 
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ScBNB.  — London, 


ACTL 

ScBRB  L — A  HaU  in  Lord  Abbbryillb^s 
Houge^  with  a  Staircase  teen  through  an 
Arch,  Severed  Domestics  iwuting  in  rich 
Liveries,    Flourish  of  French  Horns, 

Enter  Colin,*)  hastily, 

Colin,  Hoot!^)  fellows,  baud")  your 
bonds:*)  pack  up  yotir  damnd  clarincis,  and 
gang  your  gak  'J  for  a  pair  of  lubberly  min- 
5treu  as  you  are.  An^)  you  could  bondle 
tbe  bagpipe  instead,  I  wouid  na^say  you  nay: 
ab!  *tis  an  auncieut  instrument  of  great  me- 
lody, and  bas  wbastled  ')  many  a  brau  *)  braw 
lad  to  bis  grave ;  but  your  boliday  boms  tbere 
are  fit  only  to  play  to  a  drunken  city  barge 
on  a  swan-hopping')  party  up  tbe  Tbames. 

Enter  La  Jbunbssb. 

La  Jeu,  Fidon,  monsieur  Colin,  for  wby 
you  bave  send  away  tbe  borns?  It  is  very 
mucb  tbe  ton  in  tbis  country  for  tbe  fine  gen- 
tlemens  to  bate  tbe  boms :  upon  my  vord,  my 
lord  tbis  day  give  grand  entertainment  to  very 
grand  company;  tons  les  macaroni  below 
stairs,  et  toute  }a  coterie  above.  Hark,  wbo 
vait  dere?  My  lord  rinc  bis  bell.  —  Voila, 
monsieur  Colin,  dere  is  all  tbe  company  going 
to  tbe  tea-room. 

Colin,  {Looking  ou£\  Now  tbe   de*il  burst 

I)  Colia  pounrays  the  character  of  •  Scolchmaa,  ia  lu* 
statioa,  most  admirably,  who  is  so  addicted  to  praise 
his  owa  country,  thal«  as  he  savs  himself  /'  a  true 
North  Briton  would  give  up  his  virtue  bsifore  (he 
would  give  up)  his  country,  st  say  time." 

9)  Scotch  exclamatioa  for,  onl»  begoae  5)  Hold. 

4)  Hands.    5)  Go  away.'   6)  If.    7)  Whistle4.    8)  Brave. 

9}  It  is  customary,  in  tbe  summer,  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldenaea  of  London  to  sail  in  a  barge  up  the 
Thames  towards  Richmond,  to  catch  the  proung  swans, 
•ad  UMrk  thea^  m»  lh&  property  of  the  ^y ;  it  is  fe- 
loay  to  steal  those  that  are  thus  marked.  The  word 
Asp  ia  this  sense  comes  from  the  Norman  word  hap~ 
p€rt  to  catch. 


tbe  weams  of  you  all  togetber.  say  I,  for  a 
pack  of  locusts ;  a  cow  in  a  clover-field  bas 
more  moderation  than  tbe  best  among  you; 
bad  my  lord  Abberville  tbe  wealtb  of  Glas- 
gow, you^d  swallow  it  all  down  before  you 
gee'd*)  over. 

La  Jeu,  Ab,  barbare!  Here  come  my   lord. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Lord  Abbbryillb. 

Lord  A,  Colin,  see  tbat  covers  are  laid  for 
four-and-twenty,  and  supper  served  at  twelve 
in  tbe  great  eating-parlour. 

Colin,  Ecod,  my  lord,  bad  you  kenM^)  tbe 
mess  of  cakes  and  sweeties ')  tbat  was  bonded 
up  amongst  *em  just  now,  you  would  na* 
tbink  tbere  could  be  muckle^)  need  of  supper 
tbis  nigbt 

Lord  A,  Wbat,  fellow,  would  you  bave  me 
starve  my  guests? 

Colin,  Trotb,  an  you  don%  tbey*ll  go  nigb 
to  starve  you. 

Lord  A,  Let  me  bear  no  more  of  tbis,  Co- 
lin Madeod ;  I  took  you  for  my  servant,  not 
for  my  adviser. 

CoUn,  Rigbt,  my  lord,  you  did;  but  if  by 
advising  I  can  serve  you,  wbere*s  tbe  breacb 
of  duty  in  tbat  ?  {Exit 

Lord  A.  Wbat  a  Highland  savage  it  is! — 
My  father  indeed  made  use  of  him  to  pay  the 
servants*  wages,  and  post  the  tradesmen's  ac- 
counts ;  as  1  never  do  either,  I  wish  somebody 
else  bad  him  tbat  does. 

Enter  Mortimbr,  repeating  to  himself, 

Mort,  Is  tbis  a  dinner,  thu  a  genial  room? 
This  is  a  temple  and  a  hecatomb. 

Lord  A,  What,  quoting,  Mortimer,  and  sa- 
tire too? — I  thought  you  need  not  go  abroad 
for  that. 

Mort,  True ;  therefore,  Fm  returning  borne. 
— Good  nigbt  to  you. 

j)  GaTc.        9)  Known.        S)  SweetmaaU.        4)  Much. 
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Lord  A,  VVbat,  on  the  wing  lo  soon !  Witb 
so  mucL  company,  can  my  pnilosopber  want 
food  to  feast  bis  spleen  upon? 

Mort,  Food !  I  revolt  against  the  name ;  no 
Bramin  could  abominate  your  flesbly  meal 
more  tban  I  do;  wby,  Hirtius  and  Apicius 
would  bave  blusbM  for  it:  Mark  Antony,  wbo 
roasted  eigbt  wbole  boars  for  supper,  never 
massacred  more  at  a  meal  tban  you  bave  done. 

Lord  A.  A  truce,  good  cynic;  pr'ytbee  now 

Set  tbee  up  stairs,  and  take  my  place;  tbe  la- 
ies  will  be  glad  of  you  at  cards. 

Mori,  Me  at  cards!  Me  at  a  quadrille-ta- 
ble !  Pent  in  witb  fussing  dowagers,  gossiping 
old  maids,  and  yellow  admirals;  *sdeath,  my 
lord  Abbenrille,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Lord  A,  Out  on  tbee,  unconformable  being; 
tbou  art  a  traitor  to  society. 

MorL  Do  you  call  tbat  society? 

Lord  A,  Yes ;  but  not  my  society ;  none 
sucb  as  you  describe  will  be  found  bere ;  my 
circle,  JVlr.  Mortimer,  is  formM  by  people  of 
tbe  first  fasbion  and  spirit  in  tbis  country. 

MorL  Fasbion  and  spirit!  Yes,  tbeir  coun- 
try's like  to  suffer  by  tneir  fasbion  more  tban 
Hwill  ever  profit  by  tbeir  spirit. 

Lord  A,  Come,  come,  your  temper  is  too  sour. 

Mori,  And  your's  too  sweet:  a  mawkisb 
lump  of  manna ;  sugar  in  tbe  moutb,  but  pby- 
sic  to  tbe  bowels. 

Lord  A,  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  was  my  father*s 
executor;  F  did  not  know  your  office  extend- 
ed any  furtber. 

Mori,  No;  wben  I  gave  a  clear  estate  into 
your  bands,  I  cleared  myself  of  an  unwelcome 
office :  I  was,  indeed,  jour  fatber*s  executor ; 
tbe  gentlemen  of  ^bion  and  spirit  will  be 
your  lordsbip*s. 

Lord  A,  Poob!  YouVe  been  black-balPd  i) 
at  some  paltry  port-drinking  club ;  and  set  up 
for  a  man  of  wit  and  ridicule. 

Mori.  Not  I,  believe  me:  your  companions 
are  too  dull  to  laugb  at,  and  too  viaous  to 
expose. — Tbere  stands  a  sample  of  your  cboice. 

Lord  A,  Wbo,  doctor  Druid?  Wbere's  tbe 
barm  in  bim? 

MorL  Wbere  is  tbe  merit?— Wbat  one 
quality  does  tbat  old  piece  of  pedantry  pos- 
sess to  fit  bim  for  tbe  liberal  office  of  travel- 
ling-preceptor to  a  man  of  rank  ?  You  know, 
my  lord,  I  recommended  you  a  friend  as  fit 
to  form  your  manners  as  your  morals ;  but  be 
was  a  restraint;  and,  in  bis  stead,  you  took 
tbat  Welsbman,  tbat  buffoon,  tbat  antiquarian, 
forsootb,  wbo  looks  as  if  you  bad  rak  d  bim 
out  of  tbe  cinders  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Lord  A,  And  so  1  did:  but  pr^ytbee,  Mor- 
timer, dou*t  run  away;  I  long  to  bave  you 
meet. 

MorL  You  must  excuse  me. 

Lord  A. ^  Nay,  I  must  bave  you  better  fiiiends. 
— Come  bitber,  doctor;  barke — 

.MorL  Anotber  time:  at  present,  I  am  in  no 
bumour  to  staj  tbe  discussion  of  a  cockle- 
shell, or  |be  dissection  of  a  butterfly's    wing. 

\ExiL 
Enier  Doctor  Druid. 

Dr,Di  Putterflies !  >)    Putterflies    in    your 

i)  Allvdiog  to  Iho  ele^tiag  or  refnainf  •  menbcr  in   an  j 
•ocicty  by  nnana  of  white  and  bU<:k  balli. 

i)  The  wplah  manaar  of  apeakiot  £npli>h  will  he  eaaiijr 
tiMilaratooily  if  Wf  bear  in  Mind  thai  Ihry  alwajra  chango 


teetb,  Mr.  Mortimer.  Wbat  is  tbe  suriypoots 
prabbling  about?  Cot  give  ber^)  coot  luck; 
will  tbe  man  never  leave  off  bis  flings,  and 
bis  fleers,  and  bis  fegaries;  packpiting  bis  pet^ 
ters? — Coot,  my  lord,  let  me  call  bim  back, 
and  bave  a  little  tisputes  and  tisputations  witb 
bim,  dy^e  see. 

Lord  A,  Hang  bim,  tedious  rogue,  let  bim  go. 

Dr,  D,  Tedious !  ay,  in  coot  trutb  is  be.  as 
tedious  as  a  Lapland  winter,  and  as  meian- 
cboly  too ;  bis  crotcbets  and  bis  bumours  ^amp 
all  mirtb  and  merriment,  as  a  wet  blanket 
does  a  fire:  be  is  tbe  very  nigbt-mare  of  society. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  be  talks  well  sometimes. 

Dr,D,  Ay,  *tis  pig  sound  and  little  wit; 
like  a  loud  pell  to  a  pad  dinner. 

Lord  A.  Patience,  good  doctor,  patience! 
Anotber  time  you  sbaU  baye  your  revenge ;  at 
present  you  must  lay  down  your  wratb,  and 
take  up  your  attention. 

Dr,I}.  Fve  done,  my  lord,  Fve  done:  laugb 
at  my  putterflies  indeed!  If  be  was  a  pig  and 
as  pold  as  king  Gryfiyn,  doctor  Druid  would 
make  free  to  wbisper  an  oord')  or  two  in 
bis  ear. 

Lord  A,  Peace,  cboleric  king  of  tbe  moun- 
tains, peace. 

Dr,  D,  Fve  done,  my  lord;  I  say,  Fve  done. 

Lord  A,  If  you  bave  done,  let  me  begin. 
You  must  know  tben,  I  expect  my  city  ma- 
dam from  Fisbstreet-bill. 

Dr.D.  Ay,  ay,  tbe  ricb  pig^pellied  fellow*s 
daugbter.  young  madam  Pndgemore,  my  lady 
Apperville,  tbat  is  to  be,  pless  ber,  and  save 
ber,  and  make  ber  a  coot  vrife,  say  I. 

Lord  A,  Pr^ytbee,  good  doctor,  donH  put  a 
man  in  mind  of  bis  misfortunes :  I  tell  you. 
sbe  is  coming  bere  by  appointment,  vrith  old 
Bridgemore  and  ber  motber;  His  an  execrable 
group;  and,  as  I  mean  to  make  all  things  as 
easy  to  me  as  I  can,  Fm  going  out  to  avoid 
being  troubled  witb  tbeir  impertinence. 

Dr,  D.  Going  out,  my  lord ,  with  your 
bouse  full  of  company? 

Lord  A,  Ob,  tbat*s  no  objection ;  none  in 
tbe  least ;  fasbion  reconciles  all  tbose  scruples : 
to  consult  your  own  ease  in  all  tbings  is  the 
very  first  article  in  tbe  recipe  for  'good  breed- 
ing; wben  every  man  looks  after  binuelf,  no 
one  can  complain  of  neglect;  but.  as  tbese 
maxims  may  not  be  ortbodox  on  tbe  eastern 
side  of  Temple-bar,  yon  must  stand  gentle- 
man-usber  in  tbis  spot;  put  your  best  face 
upon  tbe  matter,  and  raarsnal  my  dtiaens  into 
tbe  assembly<-rooin,  witb  as  raucb  ceremony 
as  if  tbey  came  up  vritb  an  addresss  firom  the 
wbole  company  of  cordwainers, ') 

Dr,  D,  Out  on  it,  youVe  some  terilish 
ooraans  in  tbe  wind;  for  when  the  tice  are 
rattling  above,  there**  nothing  but  teath,  or  tbe 
tevil,  could  keep  you  below. 

Lord  A.  You  ve  ffuest  it ;  such  a  divine,  de- 
licious, little  devil,  lurks  in  my  heart;  Glen- 
dower  himself  could  not  exorcise  her:  I  am 
possessed;  and  from  the  hour  I  saw  ber  by 
surprise,  I  have  been  plotting  methods  how 
to  meet  her;  a  lucky  opening  offers;  tbe  mine 

the  hard  and   aofl   lettera   in    their    proaimciatioB   of 

worda;  ihiu  thej  aaj  Potlrrfliea.  for  Balterfliea,  etc. 
i)  The  word  her  ia  aa«d  hj  the   Welah  for  all   the   pro- 

noana»  in  all  the  peraona,  and  all  the  caata.  «)  Word. 
S)  The  company  of  tibocmakera  (CordabananM),    one  of 

tha  moat  iaaportaat  in  lh«  city. 
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is  laidy  and  Bridgemore*t  vittC  is  the  signal 
for  springing  it 

Dr,D,  Pridgemore's!    How  so? 

LordA*  Why,  His  with  him  she  lives}  what 
else  could  make  it  difficult,  and  what  but  dif*> 
ficulty  could  make  me  pursue  it?  They  pru- 
dently enough  would  have  concealed  her  irom 
me ;  for  who  can  think  of  any  other,  when 
miss  Auhrey  is  in  sight?— But  bark!  theyVe 
come;  I  must  escape — Now,  love  and  fortune 
stand  my  friends!  \KxU 

Dr»lj.  Pless  us,  what  hastes  and  hurries 
he  is  in !  and  all  for  some  young  hussy — Ah ! 
be*ll  never  have  a  proper  relish  for  the  vener- 
able antique:  I  never  shall  bring  down  his 
mercury  to  touch  the  proper  freesing  point, 
"which  that  of  a  true  virtuoso  ought  to  stand 
at:  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  contemplate  a 
beautiful  statue,  as  if  it  was  a  ooman ;  I  never 
could  persuade  him  to  look  upon  a  beautiful 
ooman,  as  if  she  was  a  statue. 

Enter  Briogeuork,  Mrs.  Bridgemork,  and 

LVCINDA. 

Bridge.  Doctor,  I  kiss  your  hands;  I  kiss 
Tour  hands,  good  doctor. — How  these  nobles 
live!    Zooks,  what  a  swinging  chamber! 

Mrs,B,  Why,  Mr.  Bndgemore,  sure  you 
think  yourself  in  Leathersellers^-^hall. 

Luc.  Pray  recollect  yourself  papa;  indeed 
this  is  not  Fishstreet-hill. 

Bridge*  I  wish  it  was:  Fd  soon  unhouse 
this  trumpery:  Td  soon  furnish  it  with  better 
goods:  why  this  profusion,  child,  will  turn 
your  brain. 

Mrs,B,  Law,  how  you  stand  and  stare  at 
things;  stopping  in  the  hall  to  count  the  ser> 
vants,  gaping  at  the  lustre  there,  as  if  youM 
swallow  it. —  I  suppose  our  daughter,  when 
she*s  a  woman  of  quality,  will  behave  as  other 
"women  of  quality  oo. — Lucinda,  this  is  doctor 
Druid,  loro  Abberville*s  travelling  tutor,  a 
gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in  North 
Wales. 

JLuc.  So  it  should  seem,  if  he*s  the  repre- 
sentative of  it. 

Dr,D,  W^ithout  flattery,  Mrsk  Brid^emore, 
miss  has  very  much  the  behafiours  of  an  oo- 
man of  quality  already. 

Mrs.  a.  Come,  sir,  well  join  the  company, 
lord  Abberville  will  think  us  late. 

Dr.  D.  Yes  truly,  he*s  impatient  for  our 
coming;  bul  you  shall  lind  him  not  at  home. 

Mrs.B.  How!  Not  at  home? 


above  stairs — Our  card  was  from  lady  Caro- 
line ;  I  suppose  she  is  not  from  home,  as  well 
as  her  brotner. 

Dr»  D.  W^ho  waits  there  ?  show  the  ladies  up. 

Bridge.  \j,  ay,  go  up,  and  show  your 
cloaths,  m  chat  with  doctor  Druid  here  below. 

S Exeunt  Ladies,'\    I  love  to   talk  with   men 
lat  know  the  world:  they  tell  me,  sir,  youVe 
travelled  it  all  over. 

Dr.  D.  Into  a  pretty  many  parts  of  it. 

Bridge.  W^ell,  and  what  say  you,  sir?  you're 
glad  to  be  at  home;  nothing  1  warrant  like 
old  England.  Ah!  what's  France,  and  Spain, 
and  Burgundy,  and  Flanders!  no,  old  Eng- 
land for  my  money;  *tis  worth  all  the  wond 
besides. 

Dr.D.  Tour  pelly  says  as  much;  'twill  fill 
the  pot,  but  starve  the  prain ;  His  full  of  corn, 
and  sheep,  and  villages,  and  people:  England, 
to  the  rest  of  the  oorld,  is  like  a  flower-garden 
to  a  forest 

Bridge*  Well,  but  the  people,  sir;  what 
say  you  to  the  people? 

Dr.D*  Nothing:  I  never  meddle  with  the 
human  species;  man,  living  man,  is  no  ob- 
ject of  my  curiosity;  nor  ooman  neither;  at 
least,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  till  she  shall  be  made 
a  mummies  of. 

Bridge.  I  understand  you;  you  speak  in 
the  way  of  trade ;  money's  your  object. 

Dr»  D.  Money  and  trade !  I  scorn  'em 
both;  the  beaten  track  of  commerce  I  disdain: 
I've  traced  the  Oxus,  and  the  Po ;  traversed 
the  Ripbean  Mountains,  and  pierced  into  the 
inmost  Tesarts  of  Kalmuc  Tartary — follow 
trade  indeed !  no ;  I've  followed  the  ravages 
of  Kouli  Chan  with  rapturous  delight :  there 
is  the  land  of  wonders;  finely  depopulated; 
gloriously  laid  waste;  fields  without  a  hoof  to 
tread  'em;  fruits  without  a  hand  to  gather 'em; 
with  such  a  catalogue  of  pats,  peetles,  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  caterpillars,  toads — oh!  'tis 
a  recreating  contemplation,  to  a  philosophic 
mind ! 

Bridge.  Out  on  'em,  filthy  vermin,  I  hope 
you  left  'em  where  you  found  'em. 

Dr.D.  No,  to  my  honour  he  it  spoken,  I 
have  imported  above  fifty  different  sorts  of 
mortal  poisons  into  my  native  country. 

Bridge.  Lack-a-day.  there's  people  enough 
at  home  can  poison  their  native  country. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bripgbmork  and  Lucinda. 


JLuc,    A  mighty    proof  of  his    impatience,  So ,  ladies ,  have  you  finished  your  visit  al- 


truly. 

Dr.D.  W^hy,  'twas  some  plaguy  business 
took  him  out;  but  we'll  dispatch  it  out  of 
band,  and  wait  upon  you  quickly. 

Bridge,  Well,  business,  business  must  be 
done. 

Mrs.  B.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  a  man 
of  fashion,  not  of  business. 

Luc.  And  so  he  is ;  a  man  of  the  first  fa- 
shion ;  you  cannot  have  a  fresher  sample :  the 
worst  gallant  in  nature  is  your  macaroni; 
-with  the  airs  of  a  coquette  you  meet  the 
manners  of  a  clown :  fear  keeps  him  in  some 
awe  before  the  men,  but  not  one  spark  of 
passion  has  he  at  heart,  to  remind  him  of 
the  ladies. 

Mrs.%.  Well,  lye  roust  make  our  courtesy 


ready? 

Mrs.  B.  We've  made  our  courtesies  and 
come  away. 

Dr.  D.  Marry,  the  fates  and  the  fortunes 
forbid  that  you  should  go,  till  my  lord  comes 
back. 

^Luc.  W^hy  not?  if  my  lord  treats  me  al- 
ready with  the  freedom  of  a  husband,  shouldn't 
I  begin  to  practice  the  indifference  of  a  wife? 

\Exeunt. 

Dr.D.  Well,  but  the  supper,   Mr.  Pridge- 


more; you  a  citizen,  and  leave  the  supper  r 

Bridge.  Your  fifty  mortal  poisons  have  gi- 
ven me  my  supper:  scorpions,  and  bats,  and 
toads — come,  let's  be  gone.  \ExiU 

Dr.D.  Would  they  were  in  your  pdly! 

[Exit, 
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[Act  J. 


ScKNB  IL-^An  Apartment  in  Bridgimore*s 

House. 

Enter  M188   Aubrey    and  Tyrrsl,  and  a 
Maidservant  with  Lights, 

Aug.  How  I  am  watcbM  in  this  house  you 
well  Know,  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  therefore  you  must 
not  stay:  what  you  have  done  and  suflerM 
for  my  sake  I  never  can  forget;  and  *tls  with 
joy  1  see  you  now,  at  last,  surmount  your 
difficulties  oy  the  recovery  of  lord  Courtland : 
may  your  life  never  be  again  exposed  on  my 
account. 

Tjrr.  I  glory  in  proctecting  you:  when  he, 
or  any  other  rake,  repeats  the  like  ofl'ence,  1 
shall  repeat  the  like  correction.  I  am  now 
going  to  my  uncle  Mortimer,  who  does  not 
know  that  1  am  in  town.  Life  is  not  life 
without  thee;  never  will  I  quit  his  feet,  till  I 
have  obtained  his  voice  for  our  alliance. 

Aug.  Alas!  AVhat  hope  of  that  from  Mr. 
Mortimer,  whose  rugged  nature  knows  no 
happiness  itself,  nor  feels  complacency  in  that 
of  others  ? 

Tjr.  When  you  know  Mr.  Mortimer,  you'll 
find  how  totally  the  world  mistakes  him.  Fare- 
well,   my    dear    Augusta;  backed     with    thy 
virtuous  wishes,  how  can  I  fail  to  prosper? 
[He  goes  out,  and  she  enters   an  inner 
Apartment,     The  Maid-servant  imrne^ 
diatelr  introduces  Lord  Abberville. 
Serv.  AlPs  safe;   follow  me,   my  lord;  she 
is  in  her  bed-chamber. 
Lord  A,  V\^here;  where? 
Serv.  There ;  where  you  see  the  light  through 
the   glass-door.     If  I    thought   you    had    any 
wicked  designs  in  your  head,  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  you  here  for  the  world ;    I  should  be 
murdered  if  the  family   were  to  know    it:   for 
pity's  sake,  my  lord,  never  betray  me. 

Lord  A.  Go,  get  you  gone;  never  talk  of 
treason,  my  thoughts  are  full  of  love.  [^The 
Maidservant  goes  outl  First  I'll  secure  the 
door:  'twill  not  be  amiss  to  bar  this  retreat. 
[Locks  the  Door,  and  advances  to  the  Glass- 
door']  Ay,  there  she  is!  —  How  pensive  is 
that  posture  I — Musing  on  her  condition;  which, 
in  truth,  is  melancholy  enough:  an  humble 
cousin  to  a  vulgar  tyrant. — ^'Sneatb,  she  can- 
not choose  but  jump'  at  my  proposals. — See, 
she  weeps. —  I'm  glad  on't — Grief  disposes  to 
compliance — *Tis  the  vefy  moment  to  assail 
her. 

[She  comes  to  the  Door,  with  the  Candle 
in  her  Hand;   seeing  Lord  AbberviUe, 
starts. 
Aug.    Who's    there;    who's  at    the   door? 
Ah!  — 

Lord  A.  Hush,  hush;  your  screams  will 
rouse  the  house. — Tis  I,  miss  Aubrey  —  'lis 
lord  AbberviUe — Give  me  your  hand — Nay, 
be  composed. — Let  me  set  aown  the  candle: 
you  are  safe.    ' 

Aug.  Safe,  my  lord!  Tes,  I'm  safe;  but 
you  are  mistaken;  miss  Bridgemore's  not  at 
home;  or,  if  she  was,  this  is  no  place  to 
meet  her  iq^. 

Lord  A.   Fm   glad  of  that;   bless'd  in   miss 
Aubrey's   company,   I    wish    no    interruption 
'  from  miss  Bridffemore. 

Aug.  I  should  be  loath  to  think  so;  an 
avovral  of  baseness    to  one    woman,  should 


never  be  taken  as  flattery  by  another :  in  short, 
my  lord,  I  must  entreat  you  to  let  the  ser- 
vants show  you  to  some  utter  apartment  I 
am  here  in  a  very  particular  situation,  and 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  what  I  request 

Lord  A,  I  guess  your  reasons,  but  cannot 
admit  them.  I  love  you,  madam;  let  that  de- 
claration be  my  excuse. 

Aug,  Nay,  now  your  frolic  has  the  air  of 
insult,  and  I  insist  upon  your  leaving  me. 

[A  rapping  is  heard  at  the  Door. 

Luc.  [From  tviihoui\  Who's  within  there? 

Aug.  Hark,  hark,  miss  Bridgemore,  as  I 
live. — Come  in. 

Luc.  Come  in!  why  you  have  lock'd  the 
door. 

Aug.  Lock'd!  is  it  locked? — for  shame,  for 
shame !  thus  am  I  sacrific'd  to  your  ungene- 
rous designs : — she  must  come  in. 

Lord  A.  Stay,  stay:  she  roust  not  find  me 
here;  there's  one  retreat;  your  chamber;  lock 
me  in  there:  I  may  still  escape. 

Luc.  [From  wiAout]  What  are  you  about, 

iss  Aubrey?    Let  me  in. 


miss 


Aug.  Where  shall  I  turn  myself?  You've 
ruined  all :  if  you're  discovered,  I  shall  never 
gain  belief. 

Lord  A.  .Be  advised  then:  we  have  only 
this  chance  left  [Goes  to  tiie  Bed-room  Door. 

Luc.  Miss  Aubrey,  if  you  don't  let  me  in 
immediately,  I  shall  c^ll  up  mamma;  so  pray 
unlock  the  door. 

Aug.  1  scarce  know  what  I  do.  [After  lock-' 
ing  Lord  AbberviUe  in^  opens  the  oulfvard 
Door]  There,  madam,  you're  obeyed. 

Luc.  Why,  surely,  you  affect  extraordinary 
privacy.  It  seems  youNe  had  your  Tyirel  in 
our  absence. 

Aug.  Yes,  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  been  here. 

Luc.  Humph!  you're  in  mighty  spirits. 

Aug,  No,  madam ;  my  poor  spirits  suit  my 
poor  condition :  you,  I  hope,  are  rich  in  every 
sense. 

Luc.  She's  happy  I  can  see,  though  the 
attempts  to  hide  it:  I  can't  bear  her.  [Aside] 
—Pray,  miss  Aubrey,  what  are  your  designs 
— to  ruin  this  young  man? 

Aug.  Madam ! 

Luc.  Can  you  now  in  your  heart  suppose 
that  Mortimer  will  let  his  nephew  marry  you  ? 
Depend  upon't  (I  lell  you  as  your  friend)  at 
soon  as  that  old  cynic  hears  of  it  (which  I 
have  taken  care  he  shall),  your  hopes  are 
crushed  at  once. 

Aug.  When  were  they  otherwise? 

Luc.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her — 
she  seems'  confus'd — her  eyes  wander  stran- 
gely: watching  the  bed-room  door — what  it 
It  she  looks  atr 

Aug,  VVherc  a.e  you  going? 

Luc,  Going!  Nay,  no  where — she's  alarm- 
ed— miss  Aubrey,  I  have  a  foolish  notion  in 
my  head,  that  Mr.  Tyrrel's  in  this  house. 

Aug.  No,  on  my  word — shall  I  light  you 
to  your  room  ? 

Luc.  So  ready ! — No ;  your  own  will  serve : 
I  can  adjust  my  head-dress  at  your  glass — 
Hey-day ;  all's  fast — you've  locked  the  door — 

Uug,  Have  I,  indeed? 

Luc,  Yes,  have  you,  madam ;  and  ^f  ^  my 
suspicion's  true,  your  lover's  in  it — open  it 

Aug,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 
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Luc,  Ob!  are  yoa  caugbt  at  last?  Admit  me. 

Aug.  You  cannot  sure  be  serious  —  tbink 
Fve  tbe  sanction  of  a  cniest. 

Luc,  Ridiculous !  rli  raise  tbe  bouse*-]et 
me  come  to  tbe  belL 

Aug.  Hold!  bold!  yon  don*t  know  wbat 
you  do:  for  your  own  sake  desist:  to  save 
your  own  confusioui  more  tban  mine,  desist, 
and  seek  no  furtben 

Luc.  No ,  madam ;  if  I  spare  you,  may  tbe 
shame  tbat  waits  for  you  fall  on  my  bead. 

Aug.  At  your  own  peril  be  it  tben!  Look 
Ibere.    \Opens  and  discovers  Lord  AbberviUe. 

Luc.  Astonishing!  Lord  AbberviUe!  Tbis  is 
indeed  extraordinary;  tbis,  of  all  frolics  mo- 
dern wit  and  gallantry  iiave  given  birtb  to, 
is    in   tbe  newest  and  tbe  boldest  style. 

Lord  A.  Upon  my  life,  miss  Bndgemore, 
my  visit  bas  been  entirely  innocent 

Luc.  Ob,  yes !  I  give  you  perfect  credit  for 
your  innocence;  tbe  bour,  tbe  place,  your 
Iordsbip*s  character,  tbe  lady^s  composure,  all 
are  innocence  itself.  Can*t  you  aflect  a  little 
surprise,  ma^am,  at  finding  a  gentleman  in 
your  bed-room,  though  you  placed  him  there 
yourself?  5o  excellent  an  actress  might  pre- 
tend a  fit  on  the  occasion:  Oh,  you  have  not 
half  your  part. 

Lord  A.  Indeed,  miss  Bridgemore,  you  look 
upon  tbis  in  too  serious  a  light 

Luc.  No :  be  assured  Fm  charmed  with  yout* 
address;  you  are  a  perfect  fashionable  lover: 
ao^greeable  to  invite  us  to  your  bouse,  so 
"wA^red  to  he  from  home,  and  so  consider- 
ate to  viiit  poor  miss  Aubrey  in  our  ab- 
sence: altogether,  I  am  puzzled  which  to 
prefer,  your  wit,    politeness,  or  your  honour* 

Aug.  Miss  Bridgemore,  Uis  in  vain  to  urge 
tny  innocence  to  >  ou ;  heaven  and  my  own 
heart  acquit  roe;  1  must  endure  the  censure 
of  the  world. 

Luc.  O  madam,  with  lord  Abberville^s  pro^ 
tection  you  may  set  that  at  nought:  to  him 
I  recommend  you :  your  company  in  this 
bouse  will  not  be  very  welcome.  [Exit. 

Lord  A.  [To  her,  as  she  goes  out\  Then, 
madam,  she  shall  come  to  mine;  my  bouse, 
my  arras  are  open  to-  receive  her.  —  Fear 
nothing,  set  her  at  defiance;  resign  yourself 
to  ray  protection;  you  shall  face  your  tyrant, 
outface  tier,  shine  above  her,  put  her  down  in 
splendour  as  in  beauty ;  be  no  more  the  servile 
thing  her  cruelty  bas  made  you;  but  he  tbe 
life,  the  leader  of  each  public  pleasure,  tbe  envy  of 
all  womankind,  tbe  mistress  of  my  happiness — 

Aug.  And  murderer  of  my  own.  No,  no, 
my  lord,  Til  perish  first:  the  last  surviving 
orphan  of  a  noble  house,  Til  not  digrace  it: 
§tota  these  mean ,  unfeeling  people,  who  to 
the  bounty  of  my  ancestors  owe  all  they 
have,  I  shall  expect  no  mercy ;  but  you,  whom 
erea  pride  might  teach  some  virtue,  you  to 
tempt  me,  you  with  unmanly  cunning  to  se- 
dace  distress  yourself  created,  sinks  you  deep- 
er in  contempt  than  heaven  sinks  roe  inpo* 
Terty  and  shame.  [Exit* 

Lord  A,  A  very  unpromising  canipaign  truly ; 
one  lady  lost,  and  the  other  in  no  way  of 
being  gained.  Well,  V\\  return  to  my  com- 
pany ;  there  is  this  merit  however  in  gaming, 
that  it  makes  all  losses  appear  trivial  but  its 
own*  [Exit. 


ACTH. 

Scene  L — A  Librarj  in  Mortimer^s  House, 

Mortimer  alone. 

Mort.  Sol  so!  another  day;  another  twelve  * 
hours  round  of  folly- and  extravagance:  *psbaw! 
I  am  sick  on^t  VVhat  is  it  our  men  of  ge- 
nius are  about?  Jarring  and  jangling  with 
each  other,  while  a  vast  army  of  vices  over- 
runs tbe  whole  country  at  discretion. 

Enter  Jary  ts. 
Now,  Jarvis,  what's ^your  news? 

Jar.  My  morning  budget,  sir,  a  breakfast 
of  good  deeds  :  tbe  offerings  of  a  full  heart, 
ana  the  return  of  an  empty  purse.  There, 
sir,  IVe  done  your  errand;  and  wish  here- 
after you  could  find  another  agent  for  your 
charities* 

MorL  Why  %0^  Charles? 

Jar.  Because  the  task  grows  heavy ;  besides, 
Fm  old  and  foolish,  and  the  sight  is  too  af- 
fecting* 

M0rL    Why   docsn^t ,  do    like   me,    then? 

leath  a  soft  heart  in  a  rouffh  case,  HwiU 
wear  the  longer;  veneer  thyself  good  Jarvis, 
as  thy  master  does,  and  keep  a  marble  out- 
side to  tbe  world.  Who  dreams  that  I  am 
the  lewd  fool  of  pity,  and  thou  my  pander, 
Jarvis,  my  provider?  You  found  out  tbe  poor 
fellow  then,  the  half-pay  dfTicer  I  met  last 
Sunday — 

Jar.  With  difficulty;  for  he  obtruded  not 
his  sorrows  on  the  world ;  hut  in  despair  had 
crept  into  a  comer,  and,  with  bis  wretched 
family  about  him,  was  patiently  expiring. 

Mort.  Pr'ylhee,  no  more  on*t:  you  sav'd 
him;  yoii  relievM  him;  no  matter  how;  you 
made  a  fellow-creature   happy,   tbal*s  enough. 

Jar.  I  did,  sir;  hut  his  slory^s  so  affecting — 

MorU  Keep  it  to  thyself,  oW  man,  then; 
why  must  my  heart  be  wrung?  I  too  am  one 
of  nature^s  spoilt  children,  and  havVt  yet  left 
off  tbe  tricky  of  tbe  nursery. 

Enter  Servant 

SerQ.  Sir,  Mr.  Tyrrel's  come  to  town,  auvd 
begs  to  see  you. 
Mort.  Let  him  come  in. 

Enter  TrRREt. 

So,  nephew,  what  brings  you  to  town?  I 
thought  you  was  a  prisoner  in  the  country, 

Tjr.  I  was;' but  now  ray  lord  Courtland 
has  obtained  bis  liberty,  no  reason  holds  why 
I  should  not  recover  mine. 

MorL  W^ell,  sir^  how  have  you  fiUM  up 
your  time  ?  In  practising  fresh  thrusts,  or  re- 
penting of  that  which  is  past  ?  YouVe  drawn 
your  sword  to  satisfy  one  man,  now  think  of 
satisfying  tbe  rest  of  mankind. 

Tjr.YoM  know  my  story,  sir:  I  drew  my 
sword  in  tbe  defence  of  mnocence;  to  punish 
and  repel  the  libertine  attempts  of  an  enno- 
bled ruffian;  every  roan  of  honour  would  have 
done  the  same. 

Mort.  Yes,  honour:  you  young  men  are 
subtle )  arguers ;  tbe  cloak  of  honour  covers 
all  your  faults^  as  that  of  passion  all  your 
follies. 

Tjrr.  Honour  is  what  mankind  have  made 
it;  and  as  we  hold  our  lives  upon  these  terfns 
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witli  our  lives  it  bebotes  us  to  defend  them. 

Mori.  You  have  made  it  reason  then  it 
seems;  make  it  religion  too,  and  put  it  out 
of  fashion  with  the  world  at  once :  of  this  be 
sure,  I  would  sooner  cast  my  guineas  in  the 
sea,  than  give  *em  to  a  duellist.  But  come, 
Frank,  you  are  one  from  prejudice,  not  prin- 
ciple:  therefore  well  talk  no  more  on't.  VVhei*e 
•rcyou  lodged? 

Tyr,  At  the  hotel  bard  by. 
Mort.  Then  move  your  baggage  hither,  and 
keep  bouse  with  me:  you  and  I,  nephew, 
bate  such  opposite  pursuits  that  we  can  never 
jastle;  besides,  they  tell  me  yc/uVe  in  love; 
twill  make  a  good  companion  of  you;  you 
shall  rail  at  one  sex,  while  Fm  employed 
with  t*other,  and  thus  we  may  both  gratify 
oar  spleen  at  once. 

Tjr,  O,  sir,  unless  you  can  consent  to  bear 
the  praises  of  my  lovely  girl ,  from  hour  to 
bour,  in  endless  repetition,  never  suffer  me 
within  your  doors. 

Mort.  Thy  girl,  Frank,  is  every  thinff  but 
rich ,  and  tbat^  a  main  blank  in  tbe  catalogue 
of  a  lady^s  perfections. 

Tjr,  Fill  it  up  then,  dear  uncle;  a  word 
of  your*s  will  do  it. 

Mort  True,  boy,  a  word  will  do  it;  but 
*tis  a  lone  word;  ^is  a  lasting  one;  it  should 
be,  therefore,  a  deliberate  one ;  but  let  me  see 
your  girl;  Fm  a  sour  fellow;  so  tbe  world 
thinks  of  me ;  but  it  is  against  tbe  prou-*,  the 
ricb  I  war:  poverty  may  be  a  misfortune  to 
miss  Aubrey;  it  would  be  hard  to  make  it  an 
objection. 

Tjrr,  How  generous  is  that  sentiment! — 
Let  me  bare  your  consent  for  my  endeavours 
at  obtaining  ber^s,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy. 
Mort,  About  it  then;  my. part  is  soon  made 
ready;  yours  is  the  task:  you  are  to  fmd  out 
happiness  in  marriage;  Tm  only  to  provide 
you  ^th  a  fortune.  \E.ril  Tjrref\  Well, 
Franlt,  I  suspected  thou  badst  more  courage 
than  wit,  when  1  heard  of  thy  engaging  in  a 
duf;I ;  now  thou  art  for  encountVmg  a  wife, 
I  ;ira  convinced  of  it  A  wife !  *sdeath,  sure 
some  planetary  madness  reigns  amongst  our 
wives;  the  dog-star  never  sets,  and  tbe  moon*s 
borns  are  fallen  on  our  beads. 

Enter  Colin  Macleod. 

Colin,  Tbe  gude  time  o^day  to  you,  gude 
maister  Mortimer.  ^ 

MorL  Well,  Colin,  wbal*s  tbe  news  at  your 
house? 

Colin.  Nay,  no  great  spelH)  of  news,  gude 
faith;  aw')  thingi  with  us  gang  on  after  the 
auld  sort.  Fm  weary  of  my  life  amongst  *eni; 
the  murrain  take  *em  all,  sike')  a  family  of 
freebooters,  maister  Mortimer;  an  I  speak  a 
word  to  *em,  or  preach  up  a  little  needful 
economy,  boot!  tbe  whole  clan  is  up  inarms. 
I  may  speak  it  in  your  ear,  an  tbe  de\>l  him- 
sell  was  to  turn  housekeeper,  he  could  na^ 
pitch  upon  a  fitter  set ;  fellows  of  all  trades, 
countries,  and  occupations;  a  ragamuffin  crew; 
tbe  very  refuse  of  the  mob,  that  canna*  count 
past  twa  generations  without  a  gibbet  in  their 
scutcheon. 

Mort.    Ay,    Colin,    things    are    miserably 
cbangM  since  your  old  roaster  died. 

i)  Qucnl!tT.  t)  All.  5)  Surh. 


7.  All,  maister  Mortimer,  it  makes  my 

Irop   blude  to   think   how  much   gude 

I  ha*  cast  away  upon  my  laird ;  iYaith 

I*  stinted  him  othat;  I  gee*d  him  rules 


[ACT  IL 

Colin,  Ah,  maister  Mortimer,  it  makes  my 
heart  di 
counsel 

I  hanna*  stinted  mm  o'ibat;  1  gee' 
and  maxims  of  gude  husbandry  in  plenty,  but 
aw  in  vain,   the  dice  ha*  deatenM  him. 

Mort,  Yes,  and  destroyed ;  his  head,  heart, 
happiness  are  gone  to  ruin;  the  least  a  game- 
ster loses  is  his  money. 

Colin.  Ecod  and  that^s  no  trifle  in  this  case: 
last  niglit*s  performance;^  made  no  small  hole 
in  that. 

Mort,  W^bence  learn  you  that? 

Colin.  From  little  Naphthali  of  St.  Marj 
Axe:  when  a  man  borrows  money  of  a  Jew. 
*tis  a  presumption  no  Christian  can  be  ibuna 
to  lend  him  any. 

Mort  Is  your  lord  driven  to  such  wretched 
shiAs? 

Colin.  Hoot!  know  you  not  that  every  lo> 
sing  gamester  has  his  Jew  ?  He  is  your  only 
doctor  ill  a  desperate  case;  when  the  regu> 
lars  have  brought  you  to  death*s  door,  the 
quack  is  invited  to  usher  you  in. 

Mori.  Your  Jew,  Colin,  in  the  present  case^ 
favours  more  of  the  lawyer  than  the  doctor: 
for  1  take  it  he  makes  you  sign  and  seal  as 
long  as  you  have  effects. 

Colin.  You*ve  hit  the  nail  o*the  bede;  my 
laird  will  sign  to  any  thing;  tbere*s  bonds, 
and  blanks,  and  bargains,  and  promissory  no- 
tes, and  a  damned  sight  of  rogueries,  deoend 
onH.  Ecod  he  bad  a  bundle  for  bisbreak^st, 
as  big  as  little  Napbtali  could  carry ;  I  w<mld 
it  had  braken  bia  bock^);  and  yet  he  is  na* 
half  the  knave  of  yon  fat  fellow  upon  Fish* 
street-hill. 

Mort.  Bridgemore,  you  mean. 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  he*s  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
plot;  this  little  llebrew*s  only  his  jackall. 

MorL  I  comprehend  you:  Bridgemore,  un- 
der cover  of  this  Jew,  bas  been  .  playin|^  tbe 
usurer  with  lord  Abberville,  ana  means  to 
pay  his  daughter^  portion  in  parchment;  this 
must  be  prevented. 

Colin.  You  may  spare  your  pains  for  that; 
the  match  is  off. 

Mort.  Hey-day,  friend  Colin,  what  bas  put 
off  that?  ^ 

Colin.  Troth,  maister  Mortimer,  I  canna* 
satisfy  you  on  that  bede;  but  yesternight  the 
job  was  done;  methougbt  the  business  never 
bad  a  kindly   aspect  from  the  first 

Mort.  VVell,  as  my  lord  bas  got  rid  of 
mtss,  I  think  he  may  very  well  spare  her 
fortune. 

Colin,  Odsooks,  but  that*s  no  reason  he 
should  lose  bis  own. 

Mort,  That,  Colin,  may  be  past  my  power 
to  binder;  yet  even  that  shall  be  attempted: 
find  out  the  Jew  that  Bridgemore  has  em- 
ployed, and  bring  him  hither,  if  you  can. 

Colin,  Let  me  alone  for  that;  there  nerer 
was  a  Jew  since  Samson*s  time  that  Colin 
could  na*  deal  with ;  an  be  hangs  bock,  and 
will  na*  follow  kindly,  troth.  111  lug  bim  to 
you  by  tbe  ears;  ay,  will  I,  and  his  maister 
the  fat  fellow  into  the  bargain. 

Mort  No,  no,  leave  me  to  deal  with  Bridge - 
more;  Fll  scare  away  that  cormorant;  if  tbe 
son  of  my  noble  friend  will  be  undone,  it  ne- 
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▼er  fball  be  said  he  fell  without  an  efTort  on 
my  part  to  save  him,  [Exii, 

Colin,  By  heaven,  you  speak  that  like  a 
noble  ffentleman.  Ah,  maister  Mortimer,  in 
England,  he  that  wants  money,  wants  erery 
thing;  io  Scotland,  now,  few  have  it,  but 
errery  one  can  do  without  it.  [Exii, 

$C%UM  IL — jin  Apartment  in  Bridgkmors^s 

House, 

Enter  BRiDfiEMORS  find  Da.  Druid. 

Bridge,  But  what*  is  all  this  to  me,  doctor? 
while  1  have  a  good  house  over  my  head, 
what  care  I  if  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
sunk  into  the  earth?  London,  thank  heaven, 
will  serve  my  turn. 

Dr,D,  Ay,  ay,  look  ve,  I  never  said  it 
wasn^t  coot    enough  for  tocm  that  live  in  it. 

Bridge,  Good  enough!  Why  what  is  like 
it?    Where  can  yon  live  %o  well. 

Dr,  D,  No  where,  coot  truth,  *tis  all  cooks*- 
ahopsand  putchers -shambles;  your  very  streets 
have  savoury  names;  your  Poultry,  yourPye- 
comer,  and  PuddingJane,  your  Bacon-alley, 
and  Fishstreet-hill  here;  o*my  oord,  the  map 
of  London  would  furnish  out  an  admirable 
pill  of  fare  for  a  lord  mayor^s  dinner. 

Bridge,  Well,  doctor,  Fm  contented  with 
Fishstreet-hill ;  yoa  may  go  seek  for  lodgings 
yonder  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

Dr,D,  Ruins  indeed!  what  are  all  your 
new  buildings,  up  and  down  yonder,  but 
ruins?  Improve  your  town  a  little  further, 
and  you*ll  drive  every  man  of  sense  out  of 
it;  pless  us,  and  save  us,  by-and-by  not  a 
monument  of  antiquity  will  be  left  standing 
from  London-stone  to  Westminster-hall. 

Bridge,  And  if  the  commissioners  of  paving 
would  mend  the  streets  with  one,  and  pre- 
sent fother  as  a  nuisance,  bone-setters  and 
lavryers  would  be  the  only  people  to  complain. 

j6r,D,  Down  with  *emtnen  at  once,  down 
with  every  thing  noble,  and  venerable,  and 
ancient  amongst  you ;  turn  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don into  a  Pantheon,  make  a  new  Adelphi  of 
the  Savoy,  and  bid  adieu  to  all  ages  but  your 
own;  you  will  then  be  no  more  in  tbe  way 
of  deriving  dignity  from  you  progenitors,  than 
you  are  of  transmitting  it  to  your  posterity. 

Bridge.  Well,  doctor,  well,  leave  me  my 
opinion  and  keep  vour  own;  you\e  a  vene- 
ration for  rust  ana  cobwebs;  I  am  for  brush- 
ing them  off  wherever  I  meet  them :  we  are 
for  furnishing  our  shops  and  warehouses  with 
gQod  profitable  commodities;  you  are  for 
storing  *era  with  all  the  monsters  of  the  crea- 
tion :  I  much  doubt  if  we  could  serve  you 
with  a  dried  rattlesnake,  or  a  stall  alligator, 
in  all  the  purlieus  of  Fishstreet-hill. 

Dr.D,  A  stuft  alligator!  A  stuft  aldenqan 
would  be  sooner  had. 

Bridge,  May  be  so;  and  let  me  tell  you 
an  antiuuaHan  is  as  much  to  seek  in  the  city 
of  London,  as  an  alderman  would  be  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum ;  every  man  after  his 
ow^n  way,  that*s  my  maxim:   you  are  for  the 

Ealtry  ore ;  I  am  for  the  pure  gnld ;  I  dare 
e  sworn  now,  you  are  as  much  at  home 
amongst  the  snakes  and  serpents  at  Don  Sal- 
tero^s,  as  I  am  with  the  Jews  and  jobbers  at 
Jonathan's. 


Dr,  D,  Coot  truth,  Mr.  Pridgeroore,  *tas 
bard  to  say  which  collection  is  the  most  harm« 
less  of  the  two. 

Enter  Mrs.  Briogbmorb. 

Mrs,  B.  Fm  out  of  patience  with  you ,  Mr. 
Bridgemore,  to  see  you  stir  no  brisker  in  this  bu* 
siness;  with  such  a  storm  about  your  ears, 
you  stand  as  idle  as  a  Dutch  sailor  in  a 
trade-wind. 

Bridge,  Truly,  love,  till  you  come  io,  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  storm. 

Mrs,  B,  Recollect  the  misadventure  of  last 
night;  the  «wickedness  of  that  strumpet  you 
have  harboured  in  your  house;  that  viper, 
which  would  never  nave  had  strength  to  stmg, 
hadn*t  you  warm*d  it  in  your  bosom. 

Dr,  D,  Faith  and  truth  now,  I  havn't  heard 
better  reasoning  from  an  ooman  this  many  a 
day;  you  shall  know  Mr.  Pridgemore,  the 
viperous  species  love  warmth ;  their  sting, 
look  ye,  is  then  more  venomous;  but  draw 
their  teeth,  and  they  are  harmless  reptiles; 
the  conjurers  in  Persia  play  a  thousana  fan- 
cies ana  fagaries  with  *em. 

Bridge,  out  Vm  no  Persian,  doctor. 

Mrs,  B,  No,  nor  conjurer  neither ;  you  would 
not  else  have  been  the  dupe  thus  of  a  paltry 
girl. 

Dr,D,  A  girl,  indeed!  why  all  the  Euro- 
pean world  are  made  the  dupes  of  girls :  the 
Asiatics  are  more  wise ;  saving  your  presence 
now,  Fve  seen  a  Turkish  pacha  or  a  Tartar 
chan  rule  threescore,  ay,  three  hundred  wives, 
with  infinite  more  ease  and  quiet,  than  you 
can  manage  one. 

Mrs,Bf  Manage  your  butterflies,  your  bats, 
and  beetles,  and  leave  the  government  of  wi- 
ves to  those  who  have  *em:  we  'Stand  on 
British  ground  as  well  as  our  husbands;  magna 
charta  is  big  enough  for  us  both:  our  bill  of 
divorce  is  a  full  match  for  their  oill  of  rights 
at  any  time:  we  have  our  commons,  doctor, 
as  well  as  the  men ;  and  I  believe  our  privi- 
leges are  as  well  managed  here  at  St.  Paul's, 
as  theirs  are  yonder  at  St.  Stephen's. 

Dr,D.  Your  privileges,  Mrs.  Pridgemore, 
are  n9t  to  be  disputed  by  auy  in  this  compa- 
ny; and,  if  miss  is  as  well  instructed  in  her's, 
I  wish  my  lord  Abberville  joy  of  his  release ; 
that's  all.  lExit, 

Enter  Lvcinda. 

Luc,  What  did  the  fellow  say?  Who  sent 
that  old  mummy  hither? 

Bridge^  He  came  upon  a  qualifying  mes- 
sage fi'om  lord  Abberville,  as  I  believe;  but 
'tis  such  an  extravagant  old  blade  ^),  he  got 
amongst  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  before  he 
could  well  bring  it  out, 

Mrs,  B,  I  would  be  was  there,  and  his  pu- 
pil with  him;  don't  you  see  what  a  condi- 
tion our  poor  girl  is  thrown  into  ? 

Luc,  I  into  a  condition !  No ;  they  shall 
never  have  to  say  they  threw  me  into  a  con- 
dition. I  may  be  angry,  but  I  scorn  to  own 
Tm   disappointed. 

Bridge.  That's  right,  child ;  sure  there  are 
more  men  in  the  world  besides  lord  Abberville. 


Lur,  Law,  papa!  your   ideas   are  so  gross, 
as  if  I  cai'd  for  any    of  the  sex,   if  he  hadnU 
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tiDgled  bcr  out  from  all  wom^nluDd;  but  it 
was  ever  thus;  sbe^s  born  to  be  my  evil  ge* 
iiius;  sure  the  men  are  mad — Tyrrel — lord 
Abberville — one  toucbM  my  heart,  the  olher 
wounds  my  pride. 

Bridge.  Why,  ay;  there  is  a  fine  estate, 
a  noble  title,  great  connexions,  powerful  in- 
terest. 

Luc.  Reyenge  is  worth  them  all;  drive  her 
but  out  of  doors,  and  marry  me  to  a  convent. 

Bridge.  Rut  let  us  keep  some  show  of  ju- 
stice; this  may  be  all  a  (rolic  of  lord  Abber- 
\ille^s;  the  girl,  perhaps,  is  innocent. 

Luc.  How  can  that  he,  when  I  am  miserable? 

Mrs.B,  Come,  she*s  been  sufTerM  in  your 
house  too  long;  had  I  been  mistress,  she 
should  have  quitted  it  last  night  upon  the  in- 
staut:  -yvould  she  had  never  entered  it. 

Bridge.  There  you  make  a  bad  wish,  Mrs. 
Bridgemore;  she  has  proved  the  best  feallier 
in  my  wing;  but  call  her  do wn ;  go,  daughter, 
call  her  down. 

Luc.  ni  send  her  to  you :  -  nothing  sliall 
prevail  with  me  to  speak  to  her,  or  look  upon 
the  odious  creature  more.  [^Ea:ii. 

Mrs>  B,  What  is  it  you  are  always  hinting 
at  about  this  girl  ?  She^s  the  best  leather  in 
your  wing,    Eiplain  yourself. 


tis 


Bridge.   I  can^t;   you  must  excuse  me; 
belter  you  should  never  know  it 

Mrjf.B.  Why,  where'*  the  fear;  what  can 
you  have  to  dread  from  a  destitute  girl,  with- 
out father,  and  without  friend? 

Bridge.  But  is  she  really  without  a  father? 
Was  1  once  well  assured  ol  thit — But  bush !  my 
daughter's  here— Well,  whcre's  miss  Aubrey  ? 

Re  enter  Lucinda,  /ollotPed  bjr  a  Maid-ser- 
vant. 

Luc.  The  bird  is  flown* 

Bridge,  Hey-day,  gone  ofTJ 

Mrs.B.  That's  flat  conviction. 

Bridge.  What  have  you  there?   A  letter? 

Luc.  She  found  it  on  her  table. 

Bridge.  Read  it,  Lucy. 

Luc.  1  beg  to  be  excused,  sir ;  I  don't  choose 
to  touch  her  nasty  scrawl. 
.  Bridge.  Wefl,  then,   let's   see;   I'll   read    it 
myself. 

f Beads]  Sir — Since  neither  lord  Jbber- 
ville*s  testimonjTf  nor  my  most  solemn  pro- 
testations can  prevail  with  you  to  believe 
me  innocent,  t  prevent  miss  Bridgemore^ s 
threaten\i  dismission  bjr  withdrawing  my- 
self/or ever  from,  your  family:  how  the 
world  win  receive  a  destitute,  defenceless 
orphiin  I  am  now  to  prove ;  I  enter  on  my 
trhal  without  any  armour  hut  my  innocence  ; 
which,  though  insufficient  to  secure  to  me 
the  continuance  of  your  confidence,  will, 
by  Uie  favour  of  Providence,  serve,  I  hope, 
to  support  me  under  the  loss  of  if. 

Augusta  A^^brey. 
So!  she's  elop'd — 


Luc.  Go,  go,  another  time;  Fm  busy, 

Serv,  I've  done  a  wicked  thing;;  and  if  1 
don't  discharge  my  heart,  'twill  break,  it  is  so 
full. 

Mrs.B.  What  have  you  done?  Speak  out. 

Serv.  Why,  I  have  been  the  means  of  ruin- 
ing an  innocent  person ;  for  such  miss  Au- 
brey is. 

Bridge.  How  so?   Go  on. 

Serv.  'Twas  I  that  brought  lord  Abberville 
last  night  into  her  chamber,  unknown  to  her: 
1  thought  it  was  a  little  froUc  to  surprise  her; 
but,  when  I  beard  her  scream,  I  was  alarmed, 
and  ran  and  listened  at  the  door.  ^ 

Luc.  Well,  and  what  then?   . 

Serv.  Why,  then  I  heard  her  chide  him, 
and  desire  him  to  be  gone;  yes,  and  but  just 
before  you  came  up  stairs,  1  heard  the  poor 
young  lady  reproach  him  bitterly  for  bis  base- 
ness in  making  love  to  her,  when  he  was  en* 
gaged  to  you,  madam:  indeed,  she  is  as  in* 
nocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 

Luc.  Go  your  way  for  a  simpleton,  and 
say  no  more  about  the  matter. 

Serv.  'i'o  be  sure  1  was  a  simpleton  to  do 
as  I  did ;  but  I  should  never  survive  it,  if  any 
mischief  was  to  follow.  [^Ejcti. 

Bridge*  What's  to  be  done  now? 

Mrs.B.  What's  to  be  done?  why  let  her 
take  her  course;  guilty  or  not,  what  matters 
it,  if  every  man  who  offers  for  your  daughter, 
is  to  turn  aside  and  follow  aAer  her? 

Luc.  True,  where's  the  woman  who  can 
pardon  that?  indeed,  had  she  been  really  cri- 
minal,  I  could  have  endurM  her  better,  for 
then  1  had  had  one  qualification,  which  she 
had  wanted;  now  she  piques  me   every  way. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Lord  Abberville,  madam,  drsires  to  be 
admitted  to  say  a  word  to  you. 

Lac.  Who?  Lord  AbberviUc?- 

Mrs.B.  Oh,  by  all  means  admit  him;  now, 
Lucy,  show  yourself  a  woman  of  spirit;  re- 
ceive him,  meet  his  insulting  ,visit  with  be^ 
coming  contempt. — Come,  Mr.  Bridgemore, 
let  us  leave  them  to  themselves. 

[^E.veunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 

Luc.  Ahem;  now,  pride  support  me. 

Enter  Lord  Abberville. 

Lord  A.  Miss  Bridgemore,  your  most  obe- 
dient; 1  come,  mad.am,  on  a  penitential  er- 
rand, to  apologize  to  you  and  miss  Aubrey 
for  the  ridiculous  situation  in  which  1  was 
surprised  last  night. 

Luk*  Cool,  easy  villain!  [Aside. 

Lord  A.  I  dare  say ,  you  Uugh'd  most 
heartily  afler  1  was  gone. 

Luc.  Most  incontipently-incomparable  as- 
surance ! .  ^  {A»de. 

Lord  A.  Well,  I  forgive  you:  Hwas  ridicu-> 
lous  enough;  -a  foolish  froLc,  but  absolutely 
harmless  be  assur'd :  I'm  glad  to  find   you  no 


Mrs.B.  Ay,    this  is  lucky;   there's  an   end  longer  serious  about  it — But  where's  miss  A  u- 
of  her:   this  makes  it  her  own  act  and   deed;  brey,  pray? 

give  me  the  letter;  go^  you  need  not  wait.  Luc.   You'll  find  her  probably  at  your  own 

door;  she's  gone  from  hence. 

Enter  ServanL 
Serv.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madaror 
Luc.  Show  bim  in,  pray — My   lord,  you've 
no  objection. 


you  need  not  wait. 
[To  the  Servant. 
Serv.  Madam! 

Lac.  Don't  you  hear?    (<eave  the  room. 
Serv,  Pray  don't  be  angry;  \  beg  to  speak 
Nvord  to  you. 
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Lord  A,  Noue  in  life;  I  know  bim  intima- 
tely; but  if  you  please,  1*11  take  my  leave;  you 
may  bave  business— -Curse  on*t,  be  is  tbe  la- 
dy's lover.  [A$ide» 

Luc,  Nay,  1  insist  upon  your  staying — Now 
malice  stand  my  friend! — Good  morning  to 
you,  sir,  youVe  welcome  to  town. 

Mnter  Ttbjibl 

Tjr.  I  tbank  you — I  am  wrong,  I  believe; 
your  servant  sbould  not  bave  sbown  me  in 
here:  *tis  witb  miss  Aubrey  1  request  to 
speaL 

Luv.  Lord  Abberville ,  you  -can  direct  Mr. 
Tyrrel  to  miss  Aubrey^  sbe  bas  left  tbis  fa- 
mily, sir. 

i'jr.  Madam — My  lord — I  beg  to  know — 
I  don*t  understand— 

Lord  A.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul:  was  ever 
any  tbinf  so  malicious?  {Aside, 

Xmc,  My  lord,  wby  donH  you  speak?  Mr. 
Tyrrel  may  bave  particular  business  witb  miss 
Aubrey. 

Lord  A,  Wby  do  you  refer  to  me?  How 
sbould  I  know  any  tning  of  miss  Aubrey  ? 

Lmc,  Nay,  I  ask  pardon;  perbaps  Mr.  Tyr* 
rcFs  was  a  mere  visit  of  compliment 

Tjr,  Excuse  me,  madam;  1  confess  it  was 
an  errand  of  tbe  i^ost  serious  sort. 

Luc.  Tben  it*s  cruel  not  to  tell  bim  wbere 
you've  placed  ber. 

Tjr.  Plac'd  ber  I 

Lord  A,  Ay,  placed  ber  indeed !  For  beaven's 
sake,  wbat  are  you  about? 

Luc*  Nay,  I  bave  done,  my  lord ;  but  after 
last  night's  fatal  discovery,  I  conceived  you 
would  no  longer  affect  any  privacy  as  to  your 
situation  witb  miss  Aubrey. 

Ttr,  Wbat  did  you  discover  last  night, 
madam?  tell  me;  i  nave  an  interest  in  tbe 
question. 

Luc,  I'm  sorry  for't,  for  ihen  you'll  pot  be 
pl^s'd  to  bear  that  she  admits  lord  Abber- 
rilJe  by  night  into  ber  bedroom,  locks  bim 
up  in  it,  and  on  detection  tbe  next  morning, 
openly  avows  ber  guilt,  by  eloping  to  ber 
gallant. 

Tjr,  Wbat  do  1  bear?— My  lord,  my  lord, 
if  tbis  is  true — 

Lord  A.  Wbat  then?— What  if  it  is?  Must 
I  account  to  you?  Who  makes  you  my  in* 
quisitor  ? 

Tjrr,  Justice,  humanity,  and  that  control 
which  virtue  gives  me  over  its  opposers:  if 
more  you  would,  witb  anguish  I  confess,  my 
heart  unhappily  was  plac'd  on  her  whom  you 
bave  ruinM;  now  you^U  not  dispute  my 
right. 

Lord  A*  Tbis  is  no  place  to  urge  your 
right;  I  shall  be  found  at  home. 

Tjrr.  I'll  wait  upon  you  there.  \ExU  Tyrreh 

Lord  A*  Do  so — your  servant — Miss  Bridge- 
more,  1  am  infinitely  your  debtor  for  this 
acreeable  visit;  I  leave  ]rou  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  many  amiable  virtues,  and  tbe  pleas- 
ing contemplation  of  what  may  probably 
ensue  from  the  interview  you  bave  provided 
for  me  with  Mr.  TyiTel.  \ExiL 

Luc,  Ha,  ba,  bA  I  must  be  less  or  more 
than  woman,  if  I  did  n^t  relish  tbis  reta- 
liation. 


ACT  HL 

Scene  h-^The  Street,  tviOi  a  distant  Fietnf 

of  the  Squcare, 

Enter  Couw. 

Colin,  Ah,  Colin,  thou'rt  a  prodigal;  a 
thriftless  loon  ^)  thou'st  been ,  that  could  na' 
keep  a  little  pelf  to  thysall  when  thou  badst 
got  it;  now  thou  may'st  gang  in  this  poor 
geer ')  to  thy  life's  end ,  and  worse  too  for 
auebt  I  can  tell;  'faith,  mon,  'twas  a  smeart 
little  bysack  of  money  thou  badst  scrap'd 
together,  and  the  best  part  of  it  bad  na'  been 
latt  amongst  thy  kinsfolk,  in  the  Isles  of  Skey 
and  Mull;  muckle  gude  may  it  do  the  weams 
of  them  that  ha'  it!  There  was  Jamie  Mac 
Grejor,  and  Sawney  Mac  Nab,  and  the  twa 
braw  lads  of  Kinruddin,  witb  old  Charley 
Mac  Dougall,  my  mother's  first  husband's  se- 
cond cousin:  by  my  sol  I  could  na'  see  such 
near  relations,  and  gentlemen  of  sich  auncient 
families,  gang  upon  hare  feet,  while  1  rode  a 
horseback:  f  had  been  na'  true  Scot,  an  I 
could  na'  ge'en  a  countryman  a  gude  laf\  *) 
upon  occasion. 

J' As  he  is  going  out  Miss  Aubrey  enters* 
ug.  That  bouse  is  Mr.  Mortimer's;  and 
yet  I  can't  resolve  to  go  to  it:  to  appeal  to 
Tyrrel  is  a  dangerous  step;  it  plunges  bim 
again  in  my  unprosperous  concerns,  and  puts 
his  life  a  second  time  in  dancer;  still,  still  I 
know  not  how  to  let  him  tliink  me  guilty: 
wretched,  unfriended  creature  that  I  am,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  \As  she  is  going  out  Colin  advances, 

Colin,   Hand  ^)  a   bit,   lassie,  you  that  are 
bewailinff ;  wbat'i^  your  malady  ? 
•Aug,  Sir!  Did. you  speak  to  me? 

Colin,  Troth,  did  I;  I  were  loath  to  let 
affliction  pass  beside  me,  and  not  ask  it  wbat 
it  aiPd. 

Aug,  Do  you  know  me  tben? 

Colin,  VVhat  need  bave  I  to  know  you? 
An  you  can  put  me  in  tbe  way  to  help  you, 
isn't  that  enough  ? 

Aug,  I  tbank  you :  if  I  bave  your  pity,  that 
is  all  my  case  aoinits  of. 

Colin,  Wha'  can  tell  that?  I  may  be  better 
than  1  seem :  as  sorry  a  figure  as  1  cut,  1  have 
as  gude  blude  in  mv  veins,  and  as  free  of  it 
too,  as  any  Briton  in  tbe  lond;  troth,  an  you 
be  of  my  country,  madam,  you  may  bave 
heard  as  much. 

Aug,  I  do  not  question  it;  but  1  am  not  of 
Scotland. 

Colin,  Well,  well,  an  if  you  had  tbe  de'il 
a  bit  tbe  worse  sbould  I  ba  lik'd  vou  for  it; 
but  it  was  not  your  lot;  we  dio  na'  make 
oursills ;  ^)  Paradise  itsal  would  na'  bald  ^\ 
all  mankind,  nor  Scotland  neither;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  there's  na'  braver  or  more  auncient 
people  underneath  heaven's  canopy;  no,  nor 
a  nation  of  the  terrestrial  globe  wha  bave 
more  love  and  charity  for  one  another. 

Aug,  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  wish  to  do 
me  service:  I've  a  letter  here;  I  cannot  well 
deliver  it  myself;  if  yon  are  of  tbis  neigh* 
bourhood.  perhaps  you  know  the  bouse  of 
Mr.  Mortimer. 

Colin,  Hoot!  boot!  I  ken  bim  well;  I  came 
fra'  thence  but  now. 

l)  Rakca).      •)  Drets.        5)  \aU.  ^  ^  Hold.       5)  Our- 
•clrcs*        6)  Hold. 
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Aug,  Will  yoit  take  charge  of  this,  aod 
give  it  af  directed  ?  the  gentleinaD  will  be  found 
at  Mr.  Morlinier*s. 

Colin,  To  Francis  lyrrel,  esquire — Ah!  an 
*tis  thereabouts  you  point,  gadzooks,  your 
labour^s  lost;  you  may  ev'n  wear  the  willow, 
Z9  they  say,  for  by  my  troth  heMl  play  the 
loon  wi'  you. 

Aug,  Is  that  his  character? 

Colin,  No;  but  be  canna*  well  be  true  tp 
twa  at  the  same  time. 

Aug,  His  heart's  engaged  it  seems:  what  is 
the  lady's  name? 

Colin,  Woe  worth  hep  name!  I  canna*  re- 
collecf  it  now;  an  it  had  been  a  Scottish 
name,  I  should  na*  let  it  slip  so;  but  Tve  no 
mighty  memory  for  your  English  callings; 
they  do  na*  dwell  upon  my  tongue :  out  on*t ! 
'tis  with  a  grete  fat  lubber  yonder  in  the  city 
that  f he  dwells ;  a  fellow  with  a  paunch  below 
his  gullet,  like  the  poke  of  a  pelican;  and  now 
I  call  to  mind,  *tis  Aubrey  is  her  name;  ay, 
ay,  His  Aubrey;  she^s  the  nappy  woman. 

Aug.  Is  she  the  happy  woman?  W^ell,  sir, 
if  you'll  deliver  that  letter  into  Mr.  Tyrrefs 
hands;  there  is  no  treason  in  it  against  miss 
Aubrey ;    she  herself  is   privy  to   the  contents. 

Colin.  You  need  na*  Joubt  but  I  shall  honde 
it  to  him ;  1  were  a  sorry  child  an  I  could 
grudge  you  that:  where  shall  I  bring  his  answer? 

Aug,  It  requires  none. 

Colin.  But  an  he  craves  to  know  your  house, 
where  mun  1  say  you  dwell? 

Aug,  I  have  no  house,  no  home,  no  father, 
friend,  or  refuge  in  this  world;  nor  do  I  at 
this  moment,  faintiuc  as  I  am  with  afBiction 
and  fatigue,  know  where  to*find  a  hospitable 
door. 

Colin.  Come  with  me  then,  and  I  will  shoVr 
you  one;  ah!  woe  is  me,  we  hanna'  all  cold 
nearts,   that  occupy  cold  climates:    I  were  a 

fraceless   loon   indeed,   when   Providence  ha* 
one  so   much  for  me,   an  I  could   not  pay 
bock  a  little  to  a  fellow  creature. 

Au^,  Who  you  may  be  I  know  not;  but 
|hat  sentiment  persuades  me  I  may  trust  you : 
know,  in  this  wretched  person  you  behold  her 
whom  you  think  the  envied,  the  beloved  miss 
Aubrey. 

Colin,  Miss  Aubrey !  you  miss  Aubrey !  His 
presence  be  about  us!  and  has  that  grete  fat 
fellow  in  the  city  turned  his  bock  upon  you? 
Out  on  him,  ugly  hound,  his  stomach  be  his 

Srave!  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  slick  my 
irk  into  his  weam. 

Aug,  Have  patience ;  His  not  he,  lord  Abber-p 
ville*s  the  source  of  my  misfortunes. 

Colin,  Ah,  woe  the  while  the  morels  his 
shame,  I'd  rather  hear  that  he  were  dead. 

Aug,  Do  not  mistake  aflfliclion  for  disgrace ; 
Fm  innocent 

Colin,  I  see  it  in  your  face:  would  |  could 
say  as  much  of  him. 

Ang.  You  know  him  then. 

Colin,  Ay,  and  his  father  afore  him:  Colin 
Macleod's  my  name. 

Aug,  Colin  Macleod! 

Colin,  What  do  you  start  at?  Troth,  there's 
no  shame  uponH;  'tis  nought  a  bit  the  worse 
for  my  wear;  honesty  was  aw  my  patrimony, 
an^,  by  my  sol,  I  hanna'  spent  it :  I  serve  lord 
Abberville,  but  not  his  yices, 


Aug,  I  readily  believe  you ;  and  to  convince 
you  of  it,  put  me,  I  beseech  you^  in  some 
present  shelter ,  till  the  labbur  of  my  hands 
can  keep  me,  and  hold  me  up  but  for  a 
breathing-spacei  till  I  can  rally  my  exhausted 
spirits,   and  learn  to  struggle  with  the  world. 

Colin.  Ay,  will  I  by  my  sol.  so  heaven  gives 
life;  and  woe  betide  the  child  that  does  you 
wrong!  I  be  na'  smuthly  ^)  spoken,  but  you 
shall  lind  me  true. — Andf  look,  the  first  door 
that  1  cast  my  ey'n  upon,  1  ken  the  name  of 
Macintosh:  troth,  'tis  a  gudely  omen  and 
prognostic;  the  Macintoshes  and  Macleods  are 
aw  of  the  same  blood  fra'  long  antiquity :  had 
we  search'd  aw  the  town  we  could  na'  find  a 
better.  [Knocks  at  the  Doof\  Odxooks,  fear 
nothing,  damsel,  an  she  be  a  true  Macintosh, 
you  need  na'  doubt  a  welcome. .  [Mrs,  Jda- 
cintosh  comes  to  the  Door\  Gude  day  to  you, 
madam,   is  your  name  Macintosh,  pray  you? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is :  what  are  your  commands  ? 

Colin,  Nay,  hau'd  a  bit,  gude  child,  we  com- 
mand nought;  but  being,  d'ye  see,  a  Scottish 
kinsman  of  yours,  Colin  Macleod  by  name, 
I  crave  a  lodgment  in  ybur  house  for  this 
poor  lassie. — Gude  troth  you  need  na'  squant ') 
at  her  so  closely;  there's  noucht  to  be  su- 
spected; and  though  she  may  na' boast  so  long 
a  pedigree  as  you  and  I  do,  yet  for  an  English 
family,  she's  of  no  despicable  house;  and  as 
for  reputation,  gude  faith  the  lamb  is  not  more 
innocent:  respecting  mine  own  sail  I  will  na* 
vaunt,  but  an  youVe  any  doubts,  you  need 
na'  gang  a  mighty  length  to  satisfy  'em:  I'm 
no  impostor. 

Mrs,  M.  I  see  enough  to  satisfy  me ;  she  is 
a  perfect  beauty : — pray,  young  lady,  walk  in ; 
pray  walk  up  stairs,  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come ;  lack-a-dav,  you  seem  piteously  Uitigu'd. 

Aug,  Indeed  I  want  repose. 

Colin,  Rest  you  awhile;  TU  deliver  your 
letter,  and  call  on  you  anon. 

Aug.  I  thank  you.  [Enters  the  House. 

Mrs,  M.  Heavens,  what  a  lo>ely  girl! 

Colin,  Hand  you  a  bit,  you've  done  this 
kindly,  cousin  Macintosh,  but  we're  na'  come 
a  bagging,  d'ye  see;  here,  take  this  money  in 
your  honde,  and  let  her  want  for  nought. 

Mrs.M,  You  may  depend  upon  my  care. 

Colin.  Ajt  ay,  I  ken'd  you  for  a  Macintosh 
at  once;  1  am  na*  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  any 
of  your  clan ;  and  'tis  a  comely  presence  that 
you  have;  tioth  'tis  the  case  with  aw  of  you; 
the  Macintoshes  are  a  very  personable  people. 

[JExiL 

Mrs,  M.  Another  of  9iy  Scottish  cousins — 
Oh,  this  new  name  of  mine  is  a  most  thriving 
invention ;  a  rare  device  to  hook  in  customers. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IL  —  A  Room  in  Lord  Abbervili.s's 

House. 

Enter  Lord  Abberville,  /oUopped  bjr  several 

Servants. 

Lord  A,  You  are  a  most  unreasonable  set 
of  gentry  truly;  I  have  but  one  Scotchman 
in  my  family,  and  you  are  every  one  of  you, 
cook,  valet,  butler,  up  in  arms  to  drive  him 
out  of  it. 

La  Jeif.  And  with  reason,  my  lord;  mon- 
sieur Colin  is  a  grtnd  financier;   but  he  has 
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a  little  of  what  we  call  la  maladie  du  pays; 
be  is  too  oeconomique ;  it  is  not  for  the  credit 
of  mi  lord  Anclois  to  be  too  oeconomique. 
Lord  A,  I  tbinky  La  Jeunesse,  I  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  put  that  out  of  dispute;  but 
get  you  gone  all  togctber,  and  send  tbe  fellow 
to  me;  1  begin  to  oe  as  tirM  of  bim  as  you 
ZTt*  —  \Ejceunt  ServanisX — His  honesty  is  my 
reproach;  these  rascals  natter  while  toey  rob 
me:  it  angers  me  that  one,  who  has  no  stake, 
no  interest  in  my  fortune,  should  husband  it 
more  frugally  than  I  who  am  the  owner  and 
the  sufferer:  in  short,  he  is  the  glass  in  which 
I  tee  myself,  and  tbe  reflection  tortures  me; 
my  Tices  have  deform*d  me ;  gaming  has  made 
a  monster  of  roe. 

lEnier  CouN. 

Come  hither,  Colin ;  what  is  this  I  hear  of  you  ? 

Colin.  SaTing  your  presence  I  should  guess 
a  pratty  many  lies;  Hwill  mostly  be  the  case 
w^en  companions  in  office  give  characters 
one  of  another. 

Lord  A.  But  what  is  he  whom  nobody 
speaks  well  of?  You  are  given  up  on  all  hands. 

Colin,  And  so  must  truth  itsall,  when  the 
He*il  turns  historian. 

Lord  A*  YouVe  been  applauded  for  your 
bluntness;  *tis  no  recommendation  to  me, 
JVfacleod;  nor  shall  I  part  from  all  my  family 
to  accommodate  your  spleen ;  from  the  stable- 
boy  to  ray  own  valet,  there^s  not  a  domestic 
in  this  house  gives  you  a  Rood  word. 

Colin.  Nor  ever  will,  till  I  prefer  their  in- 
terest to  yours;  hungrv  curs  will  bark:  but 
an  your  lordship  would  have  us  regale  our 
friends  below  stairs,  while  you  are  feasting 
jours  above,  gadzooks,  I  have  a  pratty  many 
countrymen  in  town,  with  better  appetites  than 
parses,  who  will  applaud  tbe  regulation. 

Ztord  A,  *Tis  for  such  purses  and  such  ap- 
petites you  would  be  a  fit  provider;  His  for 
the  latitude  of  the  Highlands,  not  for  the 
meridian  of  London,  your,  narrow  scale  of 
economy  is  laid  down. 

Colin.  Economy  is  no  disgrace;  *tis  baiter 
living  on  a  little,  than  outlivmg  a  great  deal. 

Jxtrd  A.  Well,  sir,  you  may  be  honest,  but 
yon  are  troublesome;  my  family  are  one  and 
all  in  arms  against  you ;  and  you  must  know, 
Colin  Macleod,  Tve  great  objection  to  a  re- 
bellion either  in  a  family  or  state,  whatever 
you  and  your  countrymen  may  think  of  the 
matter. 

Colin.  My  lord,  my  lord;  whan  you  have 
shad  *)  the  blude  of  the  offenders,  it  is  na* 
generous  to  revive  the  offence:  as  for  mine 
awn  particular,  heaven  be  my  judge,  the  realm 
of  England  does  na*  baud  a  heart  more  loyal 
than  the  one  I  strike  my  honde  upon. 

Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

Lord  A.  So,  doctor,  what^s  the  news  with 
you? — Well,  Colin,  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
these  complaints;  donH  be  so  considerate  of 
me — and  hark*e,  if  you  was  not  quite  so  par- 
simonious to  yourself  your  appearance  would 
he  all  the  better. 

Colin.  Troth ,  Yd  be  better  habited ,  but  I 
canna*  afford  it. 

Lord  A.   Afford  it,   sirrah?    Don*t  I  know 
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you  have  money  enough,  if  you  had  but  spirit 
to  make  Use  of  it? 

Colin.  True;  but  I  fain  would  keep  a  little 
together,  dVe  see^  lest  you  should  not.  l£a:iL 

J)r.  I).  Plessing  upon  us,  how  tbe  man  prates 
and  prattles!  *Twas  but  this  morning  he  was 
differing  and  disputing  truly  about  pedigrees 
and  antiquities,  though  I  can  count  forty  and 
four  generations  from  the  grandmother  of  St. 
Winifred^  as  regularly  ns  a  monk  can  tell 
his  beads. 

Lord  A.  Leave  your  generations  to  the  worms^ 
doctor,  and  tell  me  if  vou  carried  my  message 
to  Bridgemore — But  why  do  I  ask  that?  When 
I  myself  am  come  from  putting  the  finishing 
hand  to  that  treaty :  and  really  if  young  women 
will  kee(/  companions  who  are  handsomer 
than  themselves,  they  mustn*t  wonder  if  their 
lovers  go  astray. ' 

Dr«  2>.  Ah,  my  lord  Apperville,  my  lord 
Apperville,  youVe  something  there  to  answer  foR 

Lord  A.  Preach  not,  good  sixty-five,  thy 
cold aconlinence  to  twenty-three;  the  stars  are 
in  my  debt  one  lucky  throw  at  least;  let  them 
bestow  miss  Aubrey,   and  Til  cancel  all  that's 

East  [A  Servcmi  delivers  a  Letter^  What 
ave  we  here? — From  Tyrrel  I  suppose — No, 
*tis  from  a  more  peaceable  quarter;  my  com- 
modious Mrs.  Macintosh.  iRettds] — Chance 
has  thrown  in  my  way  a  girl,  thai  quite 
eclipses  your  miss  Somers:  come  to  me 
without  loss  of  time,  lest  the  bird  should 
be  on  the  wing. — What  shall  I  do?  I  have 
but  little  stomach  to  the  business.  Aubrey  is 
i^iv  goddess,  and  'tis  downright  heresy  to 
follow  any  other. 

Enter  another  Servant 

Serv,  My  lord,  a  person  without  says  he 
comes  with  a  recommendation  from  sir  Harry 
Gamble. 

Lord  A.  What  sort  of  a  person? 

Serv.  A  little  ugly  fellow:  1  believe  he*s 
a  Jew. 

Lord  A.  Thai's  riffht,  I  had  forgot:  my  Jew 
is  fairly  jaded;  sir  Harry's  probably  is  belter 
trained;  so  let  me  see  him:  who  is  in  the 
antichamber? 

Serv.  There  are  several  persons  waiting  to 
speak  with  your  lordship;  they  have  called  a 
great  many  times. 

Lord  A..  Ay,  ay,  they  come  for  money;  he 
alone  comes  with  it;  therefore  conduct  that 
little  ugly  fellow,  as  you  call  him,  to  my  closet, 
and  bid  those  other  people  call  again*  \Exit 
Servant^  Doctor,  if  any  of  my  particulars 
are  importunate  to  see  me,  don^t  let  'em  inter- 
rupt me  here;  tell  'em  Vm  gonetoMrs«  Mac- 
intosh's; they'll  know  the  place,  and  my  bu-* 
siness  in  it  [Exit. 

Dr.  D.   The^  may  guess  that  without  the 

S'll  of  divination  truly:  ah!  this  passion  is 
e  prejudice  of  education!  He  may  thank 
France  and  Italy  for  this :  I  would  have  carried 
him  through  Ingria,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia; 
through  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  Bulgaria,  Thrace ; 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Straits  of  the 
Darcanelles.  ^Tis  a  chance  if  he  had  seen  a 
human  creature  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
travels. 

Enter  Ttrrkl. 
Tyr*    Doctor,    forgive    roe    this   infrusion; 
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where  is  lord  Abberrille?  His  servants  deny 
him  to  me ,  and  Tve  business  with  him  of  a 
pressing  sort. 

Dr.  lb*  Business  indeed ! 

Tjrr.  Yes,  business,  sir:  I  beg  you  to  inform 
me  where  to  find  him. 

Dr,  D*  I  take  it,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  are  one 
of  bis  particulars,  therefore  I  ten  you,  he  is 
gone  to  Mrs.  Macintoshes;  a  commodious  sort 
of  a  pody,  who  follows  one  trade  in  her  shop, 
and  another  in  her  parlour. 

Tjrr,  Yes,  yes,  1  know  her  well,  and  know 
bis  business  there. 

Dr.  D,  Pleasure  is  all  his  business:  I  take 
for  granted  he  finds  some  gratification  in  his 
▼is its  there. 

Tjrr.  Yes,  the  gratification  of  a  devil;  the 
pleasure  of  defacing  beauty  and  despoiling  in- 
nocence, of  planting  everlasting  misery  in  the 
human  heart  for  one  licentious,  transitory  joy : 
His  there  he  holds  his  riots ;  thither  he  is  gone 
to  repeat  his  triumphs  Over  my  unhappy 
Aubrey,  and  confirm  her  in  her  shame.  • 

Dr.  D.  Ay,  I  suppose  miss  Aubrey  is  the 
reigning  passion  now. 

Tjr.  CursM  be  his  passions,  withered  be 
bis  powers!  Oh,  sir,  .she  was  an  angal  once: 
such  was  the  graceful  modesty  of  her  deport- 
ment, it  seemed  as  if  the  chastity,  which  now 
so  many  of  her  sex  throw  firom  tnem,  centered 
all  with  her. 

Dr,  D.  Fve  told  too  much;  this  lad^s  as 
mad  as  he — Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  can  say  but 
little  in  the  case;  women  and  politics  I  never 
deal  in;  in  other  words,  I  abhor  cuckoldom, 
and  have  no  passion  for  the  pillory.       [Exit 

Enter  Colin. 

Colin.  Gang  your  gait  for  an  old  smoke- 
dried  piece  of  goal's-flesh.  [Shuts  the  Doorl 
Now  weVe  alone,  young  gentleman,  there  s 
something  for  your  private  reading. 

[Deiwers  a  Letter, 

Tjr.  What  do  I  see?  Miss  Aubrey's  hand! 
Why  does  she  write  to  me?  Distraction,  how 
this  racks  my  heart 

CoUn.  Ay,  and  mine  too; — Ecod,  it  gave  it 
ic  a  pull,    I  canna'  for  the   sol  of  me,   gel  it 


Tyr.  Ay,  did  she  say  so  much?  That's 
guilty  beyond  doubt^ 

Coiin.  YouVe  riffht;  it  carries  a  damn'd 
guilty  look:  I  would  na*  take  his  fortune  to 
father  his  faults. 

Tjrr.  Why  you  then  give  him  up.  Oh! 
*tis  too  palpable!  But,  pray,  did  she  herself 
give  you  this  letter  for  me? 

Colin,  With  her  own  hondes ;  gude  faith, 
the  heart  within  you  would  ha*  malted  to  have 
seen  the  manner  of  it. 

Tyr.  That  aggravates  my  torture! — Where 
was  it  you  leA  her?  In  what  wretched  habi- 
tation ? 

Colin.  Hoot!  no  disparagement  upon  her 
habitation;  there's  nought  of  wretchedness 
about  it:  odzooks!  she's  with  a  lady  of  as  gude 
a  family! — But  you  mun  be  as  dose  as  wax, 
d'ye  see;  ye  munna  mang  ^)  the  secret  to  my 
laird. 

T/r.  W^ell,  vvell,  the  place— 

Colin.  Nay,  'tis  hard  by;  a  cousin's  of  mine 
own;  a  comely,  courteous  woman  as  you'd 
wish  to  commune  with;   one  Mrs.  Macintosh. 

Tyr.  'Sd«?ath!  that  confirms  it!  There, -sir, 
bring  me  no  more  letters:  whether  you're  dupe 
or  pander  in  this  business,  I  desire  never  to 
be  troubled  more.  [ExiL 

Colin.  Hoot !  what  the  fiend  possesses  you  ? 
What  time  o'the  moon  is  this?  The  lad's  an 
errant  bedlamite.  There'smischief  in  the  wind; 
and  this  same  laird  of  mine  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it:  gadzooks,  there  goes  maister  Mortimer; 

the  case,  and  take  his  counsel 

[Exit. 


I'll  tell  him  aw 
on  the  whole. 


sic 


back  into  its  place  again:  gude  truth,  you'll 
find  it  but  a  melancholy  tale. 

Trr.  [Retids}  I  am  the  martyr  «/*  €m 
accident^  which  never  will  find  credit ;  under 
this  stroke,  I  can^t  conceal  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Tyrrel  would  not  give  me  up ;  but,  as  his 
single  opposition  to  the  world^s  reproach 
miglU  be  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  it  must 
be  ineffectual  to  me,  I  earnestly  advise  him 
to  forget  the  unfortunate  Augusta. 

What  am  I  to  conclude?  The  paper  looks 
like  innocence;  the  words  as  soft  as  modesty 
could  utter. — The  martyr  of  an  accident!  She 
calls  it  accident;  why  that's  no  crime.  Alas! 
it  might  be  accident  which  threw  temptation 
in  her  way,  l»ut  vohinlary  guilt  which  yielded 
to  the  tempter;  of  him  she  makes  no  mention. 
Pray,  sir,  inform  me ;  you  have  seen  this  lady — 

Colin.  I  have. 

Tyr.  Discours'd  with  her — 

CoHn.  I  have. 

Tyr.    In  that  discourse,   do  you  recollect  if 
she  named  lord  Abherville? 

Colin.  I  recollect  she  said  he  was  the  source 
of  her  misfortunes. 


Scene  HI. — Mrs.  Macintosh's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Macintosh  and  Tyrrel. 

Mrs.M.  W^ell,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  you  must  and 
will  be  heard,  you  must;  but  pray  be  short, 
my  time  is  precious. 

Tyr.  So  IS  my  peace  of  mind :  you've  got 
a  lady  in  your  house  has  taken  that  from  me 
I  never  shall  recover. 

Mrs.M.  What  is't  you  mean?  W^hal  lady 
have  I  in  my  house?  , 

Tyr.  Miss  Aubrey. 

Mrs.M.  Miss  Aubrey!  You  mistake;  I  nerer 
heard  the  name. 

Tyr.  Come,  you  and  I  have  long  been 
friends:  answer  me  truly,  does  not  Lord  Ab- 
herville visit  a  lady  here? 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  if  he  does,  what  then  ? 

Tyr.  Why  then  that  lady  has  undone  me; 
she  has  broke  my  heart. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes;  but  her  name's  not  Aubrey; 
my  lord  calls  her  Somers. 

Tyr.  Let  my  lord  call  her  what  he  will, 
coin  what  new  name  he  pleases  to  elude  my 
search,  still  1  must  see  her. 

Mrs.  M.  W^hy  you're  mad  sure  to  think  of 
such  a  thing;  I  thought  you  knew  me  better: 
violate  a  trust?  No,  no,  vyoung  man,  that's 
not  my  principle;  you  -^ee  no  lady  here. 
Why,  sure,  I've  n6t  maintained  an  honourable 
character  in  the  world  till  now,  to  make  away 
with  it  at  last. 

Tyr.  If  you  Aspect  mq  stay  and  be  present 
at  our  conference. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,'  and  so  have  my  lord  come  in 
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and  calch  us,  ami  a  tilUa^-bout  ensue  betwixt 
you;  no,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  mine's  a  sober  well- 
cronducted  family: — Husb,  as  I  IWe,  bere  comes 
my  lord:  dear  Tyrrel,  be  advised,  come  along 
mritb  me,  and  betake  yourself  out  of  bis  way. 
Tjr,  No;  Til  not  seek  a  quarrel  witb  lord 
Abbenrille,  but  I  cannot  fly  frorabim:  go,  go, 
and  leave  us  to  eacb  otber. 

\Kxii  Mrs,  Mofdntoslu 

Enter  Lord  Abbbrvills. 

Lord  A*  Tyrrel! — Wbat  brings  you  here? 
Tbis  is  no  place  of  meeting;  if  youVe  any 
explanation  to  require  upon  miss  Aubrey  s 
account,  come  to  tny  bouse:  I  answer  notbing 
bere. 

7/r.  My  lord,  wben  Fm  assured  miss  Aubrey 
Is  in  tbis  bouse,  and  see  you  be^^  visitor,  I 
can  interpret  for  myself. 

Lord  A,  Miss  Aubrey  in  tbb  bouse !  You  rave. 

Tjr,  Come,  *tis  in  vain;  your  Scotcbman 
told  me  so;  your  Mrs.  Madntosb  berself  cou- 
hui%A  it. 

Lord  A»  Humpb !  after  all,  Hwould  be  a 
lucky  bit,   sbould  tbis  be  true:   it  may  be  so. 

\_AMide, 

Tjm  If  you  require  more  witnesses  to  wbat 
1  say,  bere  comes  an  indisputable  one,  miss 
Aubrey  berself. 

Enter  Miss  Aubrbt. 

Aug^  Ob,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  tbis  is  generous  in- 
deed! lord  Abbenrille  bere  too;— His  wbat  I 
dreaded.  You  bave  miscbief  in  your  minds; 
but,  I  beseech  you,  leave  me  to  my  mis- 
fortunes, nor  cast  away  a  tbougbt  upon  a 
wretcb  like  me. 

T/r,  Give  me  your  answer  first  to  tbese 
demands.  Have  you  been  wrongM?  Have  you 
an  accusation  to  prefer  against  tbis  lord,  or 
do  you  acquit  bim,  and  siwmit  witb  patience 
to  your  situation? 

Aug.  I  accuse  no  one;  I  submit  witb  patience; 
I  am  content  to  be  tbe  only  sufferer  in  tbis 
business,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  desist 
from  any  altercation  witb  lord  Abberville  on 
my  account 

T/r,  Vm  satisfied;  and  sball  religiously  obey 
you:  lord  Abbenrille,  I  ask  Your  pardon  for 
this  interruption ;  I  never  sbali  repeat  it  ipore. 

Aug.  But  are  you  going? 

T/r.  For  ever.  Dangerous  to  bebold  you 
are;  therefore,  before  my  fond,  my  foolish 
heart  relapses  into  love,  rfl  seite  the  resolution 
of  tbe  moment,  and  bid 'farewell  to  you  for 
ever.  [Ejcit, 

Aug.  Astonishing! 

Lord  A.  There,  madam,  you  perceive  tbe 
love,  tbe  honour  of  that  gentleman. 

Aug.  Could  I  bave  thought  this  of  him? 
Now  I'm  truly  wretched. 

Lord  A.  No,  madam,  if  mv  purse,  my  per- 
son, my  assiduous,  ardent  love  can  fill  the 
vacancy  bis  falsehood  makes,  youVe  had  no 
loss:  dry  up  your  tears,  you*ve  yet  a  friend; 
smile  only  on  my  wishes. 

Aug.  No,  my  lord,  no;  you've  made  mc 
wretched,  guilty  you  shall  never  make  me. 

Lord  A.  Inexorable  girl,  wilFnothing  move  ? 
Then  I've  no  longer  any  terms  to  keep:  call 
to  mind  where  you  are;  in  a  bouse  where  I 
am  master;    surrounded  by  creatures  whom 


I  command;  3rour  champion  giTes  you  up; 
resistance  iv«n  vain;  if  you  refuse  my  favours, 
madam,  you  shall  feel  my  force. 

Aug.  VVhat  is't  you  mean,  my  lord? — 
Stand  off! 

Enter  Mortimea. 

Mort.  Ay,  what  is  it  you  mean,  my  lord? 
.Lord  A.  iVIortjmer!  'sdeath,  what  evil  genius 
conducted  you  hither? 

MorL  [Goes  to  the  Doorl^  Nay,  my  go6d 
friend,  come  in. 

Enter  C0LIM. 

This  honest  man  was  my  conductor:  while 
you,  lord  Abberville,  in  a  distinguish'd  rank 
are  openly  assaultiog  innocence,  he,  in  his 
humble  po^t,  is  secretly  supporting  it. — If  you 
come  under  that  description,  madam,  I  am 
your  defender;  if  not,  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness bere. 

Atug.  Why  should  I  urge  my  innocence? 
I  am  unfortunate,  I'm  poor;  your  nephew,  sir, 
will  tell  you  that  is  cause  siuKicient  for  aban- 
doning me. 

Lord  A.  This  grows  too  serious ;  I  scorn  to 
steal  that  from  you  half  my  fortune  could  not 
purchase.  I  believe  you  are  as  innocent  as 
heaven  first  form'd  you;  and  to  convince  the 
world  in  what  esteem  I  hold  your  virtues, 
here,  before  Mortimer,  I  offer  you  my  hand, 
and  lay  my  title,  rank,  and  fortune  at  your  feet. 

Aug.  No,  there  may  jbe  a  legal  prostitute 
as  well  as  a  licentious  one;  bad  you  a  world 
to  give,  after  your  base  experiment,  you  can- 
not offer  any  thing  that  I  shall  take.  You 
may  find  others  less  exceptions;  but  in  a  noble 
family,  though  stripped  of  fortune,  there  will 
still  be  pride. 

Lord  A.  I  see  my  fate;  I  see  a  preposses- 
sion in  your  heart  too  strong  for  me  to  shake: 
I  plainly  perceive  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  can  offend 
with  more  impunity  than  I  can;  however, 
Mortimer,  you  are  a  man  of  honour:  I  resign 
miss  Aubrey  into  your  hands  for  the  present, 
and  shall  expect  you  will  avail  yourself  of  no 
unfair  advantages  over  me.  —  Madeod,  I*find 
miss  Aubrey  is  to  thank  you  for  this  season- 
able visit  of  Mr.  Mortimer's.  [Exit, 

MorL  Come,  madam,  you  are  now  my  ward; 
Bridgemore  must  struggle  bard  to  get  you 
back  again. 

Aug.  Sir! — Mr.  Mortimer!  You'll  pardon 
me,  but  must  I  think  you  serious?  If  what 
you  now  propose  is  meant  in  kindness  to  me, 
I  must  say  the  world  has  not  done  justice  to 
your  character:  I  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  you  as  no  friend  to  our  sex  in  particular. 

MorL  Nor  am  I ;  your  sex  have  broke  treaty 
with  us,  pass'd  the  bounds  betwixt  us,  forc'd 
into  our  very  taverns,  and  from  being  once 
the  glory  of  my  country  are  become  its  shame. 

Aug.  But  all  have  not  done  this — 

MorL  Nor  am  I  then  at  enmity  with  all: 
a  virtuous  indivic^ual  is  of  no  sex,  no  countr}-. 

Colin.  No  ^  country  ?  Hoot !  A  true  North 
Briton  will  give  up  ms  virtue  afore  his  country 
at  any  time. 

Aug,  Yes,  and  I  think  it  was  a  partiality  to 
your  country,  rather  than  to  virtue,  Which 
determin'd  you  to  put  me  into  this  house. 

Colin,  De'il  take  me  now  and  all  my  kindred 
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with  me,  if  I  knew  ought  about  the  house, 
more  than  the  name  of  Maciutl||fa  upon  the 
door. 

Mort  Time  will  clear  all  things  up:  a  ge- 
neral misconception  is  gone  forth ;  my  nephew, 
I  perceive,  has  fallen  under  it.  As  for  poor 
Colin,  his  design  in  bringinff  you  hither  was 
more  than  innocent,  depend  upon  it,  it  was 
noble ; '  1  hate  heard  his  story,  and  at  my  re- 
quest he  brings  me  here:  commit  yourself 
therefore  to  my  protection,  and  rely  upon  my 
justice. 

Aug,  How  shall  I  answer  you?  Your  gene- 
rosity o'erwhelms  me. 

MorL  I  generous !  No,  1  am  a  mere  yolup- 
tuary;  I  study  luxury  by  principle,  and  am  as 
sensual  on  the  side  of  \irtue,  as  Abberville, 
or  any  other  fashionable  rake,  on  that  of  Tice. 
Colin,  you'll  settle  matters  with  your  coun- 
trywoman, and  come  to  us  at  my  house. 

[Exeunt 

Colin.  Mr  countrywoman!  The  fiend  a  bit! 
I  ncTer  will  believe  she  has  a  drop  of  Scottish 
blude  in  aw  her  composition ;  as  I  shall  an- 
swer I  never  blushM  before  for  any  of  the  na- 
me: there  must  be  something  spurious  in  her 
fenealogy:  111  have  a  little  senous  talk  with 
er  on  that ;  Fve  got  the  pedigree  of  the  Mac- 
intoshes at  my  fingers  ends,  and  if  there's 
eVr  a  flaw  in  lier  descent  Hwixt  this  and  Noah, 

fadzooks,  I'll  wager  a  hundred  pounds  I  prove 
er  an  impostor.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Fish  street -hill. 

Enter  Aubrey. 

Aub,  If  Bridgemore  hasnH  shifted  his  abode, 
that  is  the  house;  'twas  there  that  eighteen 
years  ago  I  lost  a  wife,  and  left  an  infant 
daughter.  All-disposing  Providence,  who  hast 
ordain'd  me  to  this  hour,  and  through  innu- 
merable toils  and  dangers  led  me  back  to  this 
affecting  spot,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  I  ap- 
proach it  with  an  anxious,  aching  heart,  un- 
certain as  I  am  if  I  have  still  a  child  or  not  ? 
What  shall  I  do?  If  my  Augusta's  lost,  'twere 
better  I  should  never  enter  those  ill-omen'd 
doors;  if  she  survives,  how  shall  I  disclose 
myself,  and  tell  her  she  has  still  a  father?  Oh, 
that  unkown  and  unperceiv'd,  I  could  but  catch 
a  sight  of  her,  gaze  till  I'd  gratified  my  long- 
ing, and  till  this  throbbing  might  abate!  rll 
watch  the  door  till  somebody  comes  out,  that 
I  may  speak  to.  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Colin. 

Colin.  The  murrain  light  upon  this  Fish- 
street-hill,  whercTcr  it  may  be:  I  would  it  had 
na'  got  its  name  for  nought,*)  that  I  might 
•fairly  small")  it  out,  for  1  am  clear  bewal- 
der'd.')  Johnny  Groat's  house  would  as  soon 
be  found  as  this  same  Bradgemore's.  One 
cries,  turn  o'this  hondc,  one  o'that,  and  t'other 
stares  and  grins  forsooth  because  I  hanna'  got 
the  modem  gabble  on  my  tongue,  but  speak 
the  language  in  its  auncient  purity.  Hoot! 
this  mon  seems  of  a  batter  sort,  and  perad- 
venture  would  concede  an  answer.  Speed 
you,  gentleman,  I  pray  you  whuch  way  leads 
to  Fisbstreet^hill. 

i)  Nothing.         t)  Smell.        S)  BotvtJdrred. 


Aub.  You  are  there  already;  ihb  is  Fish- 
street-hill. 

■  Colin.  Gadzooks!  and  that's  the  reason  I 
could  find  it  na'  where  alse.  Ken  yon  one 
Bradgemore's,  may  I  ask? 

Aub.  He  had  us'd  to  live  in  yonder  house 
vvith  the  great  gates;  but  it  is  many  years 
since  I  have  been  in  England. 

Colin.  I'faitb,  you  need  na'  tell  me  that;  I 
apprehend  as  much  from  your  civility. 

Aub.  Give  me  leave  now  in  my  turn  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Colin.  ^'Vith  aw  my  heart;  you  hare  gude 
right;  you  may  interrogate  me  fi*eely. 

Aub.  You  are  acquainted  with  this  Bridge- 


more- 


Colin.  I  am. 

Aub.  ^d  with  his  family  — 

Colin.  T  am. 

Aub.  And  what  does  it  consist  of? 

Colin.  Troth,  of  a  spouse  and  daughter. 

Aub.  Are  they  all? 

Colin.  Ay,  and  enough  in  aw  gude  reason ; 
the  de'il,  sir,  in  his  vengeance  need  na'  add 
a  third. 

Aub.  But  to  be  serious;  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  do  you  know  of  no  one  else  in  Mr.  Brid- 
gem  ore's  family, 

Colin.  Of  none. 

Aub.  What  do  I  hear?  Pray  recollect  your* 
self:  you  don't  seem  to  know  his  house ;  per- 
haps you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  bis 
family. 

Colin.  Aw  that  he  owns  1  know;  what  base- 
begotten  brats  he  may  have  sculking  up  and 
down  in  holes  and  comers,  troth,  I  can  t  pre- 
tend to  say. — These  city  cattle  sometimes  will 
break  pasture. 

Aub.  You  misconceive  me,  honest  friend: 
has  no  ]^oung  lady  of  the  name  of  Aubrey 
come  within  your  knowledge? 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  poor,  lassie,  she  once  liv'd 
with  Bradgemore;  the  worse  luck  hcr's,  but 
that  is  over;  she  has  got  her  liberty ;  she^s  novr 
releas'd. 

Aub.  I  understand  you^ — Site  is  dead. 

Colin.  Dead !  Helaven  forefend !  An  jon 
would  give  me  time,  I  would  ha*  told  you 
she's  released  from  jOn  fat  fellow's  tyranny ; 
na'  more :  out  on  him,  filthy  porpoise,  aw  the 
bowels  in  bis  belly,  though  he  has  got  gude 
store,  dunna'  contain  one  grain  of  pity:  troth, 
with  his  gude  will  she  might  ha'  starv'd  and 
perish'd  in  the  streets. 

Aub.  What  is*t  you  tell  me?  In  the  same 
breath  you  bring  my  hopes  to  life  and  mur- 
der them  again.  —  Starv  d  in  the  streets!  1 
thought  she  had  an  affluent  fortune. 

Colin.  In  virtue,  sir,  nought  else;  and  that 
will  not  pass  current  for  a  dinner.  *  Zooks, 
and  I  mysall,  by  heaven's  gude  providence, 
had  na'  stapt  in  upon  the  very  nick  of  time, 
my  life  upon't  she  had  been  lost 

Aub.  Come  to  my  arms  then,  whosoe'er 
thou  art,  and  wonder  not,  for  thou  hast  sav'd 
my  daughter. 

Colin.  Daughter!  Gadsooks,   you  make  my 
heart  jump  to  my  laps')  for  joy.     Are  you 
miss  Aubrey's  falner? 
Aub.  I  am  her  father* 

Colin.  An  if  Vd  found  mine    avirn   I    could 

I)  To  my  Ufa.  ^ 
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na*  been  more  hatppj.     Wall,  waU,   I   hope 
you*U  merit  your  fude  fortune;   by   ray   sol 
YQliVe  got  an  angei  of  a   child  —  But  whe 
baTe  you  been  buried  aw  the  while?  for  v 


re 
we 


behev  d  you  dead. 

And.  sou  shall  hear  all  my  story,  but  this 
is  no  fit  place  to  tell  it  in:  satisfy  me  first  if 
my  poor  child  u  safe* 

Colin.  Fear  nought,  she*s  safe  with  maister 
Mortimer;  I  laft  her  but  this  moment. 

Aud.  Who  is  Mr.  Mortimer? 

Colin.  Why,  maister  Mortimer  is  one  who' 
does  a  thousand  noble  acts  without  the  credit 
of  one;  his  tongue  wounds  and  his  heart  ma- 
kes whole;  he  must  be  known  and  not  de- 
scribed :  an  you  will  bait  awhile  in  yonder  ta- 
Tern  till  I  come  from  Bradgemore^s,  VU  ac- 
company you  to  where  your  daughter  is. 

Aud.  Agreed!  I  fear  iVe  been  mistaken  in 
this  Bridgemore;  three  years  ago  I  consignM 
to  him  a  cargo  of  great  value  m>m  Scander- 
oon;  if  he  has  roboM  me — but  till  IVe  seen 
ro^  daughter,  VU  suspend  my  inquiry.  Step 
w^ith  me  into  yonder  tavern,  there  we*ll  con- 
cert the  means  of  bringing  Bridgemore  to  an 
interview  at  Mr.  Mortimer^.  Come,  my  good 
benefactor,  how  fortunate  was  this  meeting! 
1  Jong  to  know  to  whom  I  owe  this  happi- 
ness. [Exeunt. 

Scene  VL — A   Counting-house  belonging  to 

BridgbmoHe. 

"Enter  Beiogemorb  and  Napthau. 

Bridge.  And  so,  friend  Napthali,  lord  Ah- 
berville  has  had  another  tumble. 

Napth.  A  damnM  one. 

Bridge.  i*m  glad  on*t;  this  will  wring  his 
fine,  high,  pamperM  carcass  to  the  quick. 

NapSi.  r.aith,  he  flings  and  winces  so,  I 
tremble  to  come  near ;  he  look  as  dark  as  In- 
dia-stock upon  a  settling  day.  ^ 

Bridge.  Ay,  ay,  the  dice  are  little  weapons, 
but  they  make  deep  wounds:  what  between 
those  that  win  and  us  that  lend,  he  Bleeds  at 
both  arms.    These  are  the  bonds. 

Napth.  Take  Vm:  this  is  a  memorandum 
of  the  premium  on  five  thousand,  and  this  the 
private  contract  for  extraordinary  interest. 

SGioes  several  Papers, 
,  ^  ,  friend  Napthali!  The 
bonds  give  legal  interest,  and  this  doubles  it 
There,  there,  lie  by  and  breed.  [Puts  them 
by\  But  bark*e-me!  Hast  brought  the  abstract 
of  the  sale  of  the  Neptune*s  cargo  ? 

Napih.  Aubrey's  consignment  you  mean. 

Bridge.  The  same;  but  mum!  That*s  be- 
tween you  and  me:  close,  close,  my  little 
Napthali. 

Napth.  A  broker  and  betray  his  principal! 
That's  not  my  vay;  there  is  no  senses  in  that 
Here  I  have  make  out  your  account;  'tis  var 
coot  bargain  I  have  make,  considering  dia- 
mond is  a  drug. 

Bridge.  Why  this  tells  well;  it  mounts; 
the  raw  silk  was  old  gold ;  the  catpeting  and 
cottons  not  amiss;  and  whuh!  the  rhubarb! 

Napih.  Ah,  sir,  but  vat  is  that? — 'Ldok  at 
the  coffee! 

Bridge.  Politics  account  for  that;  while 
newspapers  bear  price,  coffee  will  hold  its 
own.  This  rupture  with  the  Russians  was  in 
our  favour  here. 


Naptlu  Ajf  ay,  a  charming  stroke:  war  is 
a  var  coot  thing;  and  then  the  plague;  a  bless- 
ed circumstance f  tank  heaven;  a  blessed  cir- 
cumstance, coot  seven  per  cent 

Bridge.  Let  me  see ;  altogether  'tis  a  thump- 
ing sum:  it  netted  forty  thousand:  where's  tne 
consciense,  Napthali,  that  wouldn't  strain  a 
point  for  foity  thousand  pounds? 

Napth  Oh,  'tis  all  fair  in  the  vay  of  trade ; 
you  could  not  strike  a  jury  out  of'^Jonathan's 
that  wouldn't  acquit  you.  W^ell,  Mr.  Bridge- 
hfiore,  any  thing  more  in  my  vay? 

Bridge.  Nothing  at  present  Did  you  call 
at  Lloyd's?  °       «-    - 

Napth.  Odso!  well  fecollectedf  The  Sea- 
horse is  arrived  from  Scanderoon,  she  that  had 
such  high  insurances  upon  her. 

Britige.  W^hat  d'ye  hear?  What  passengers 
come  in  her?  Is  sbe^  at  -Stangate-creek  ? 

Napth.  No,  in  the  pool;  she  brought  cleao 
bills  of  health  from  Leghorn. 

Bridge.  Go,  go;  you  have  given  me  an 
ague-fit;  the  name  of  Scanderoon  sets  all  my 
teeth  a  chattering:.  fExitNapth.']  WeU,  would 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  kept  my  secret 
from  that  fellow — ^The  Seahorse  come  at  last! 
— Why  be  it  so. — What  ails  me;  what  pos- 
sesses me?  If  she  brings  news  of  Aubrey's 
death,  I'm  a  whole  man ;  ay,  and  a  warm  one 
l6o. — How  now;  who's  there? 

^  Enter  Colin. 

Coliff.  Cawdie  Madeod,  a  ragged  Highlan-. 
der,  so  please  you,  a  wratched  gaelly')  under 
favour  of  your  raverence,  na'  better. 

Bridge,  I  recollect  you  now  for  one  of  my 
lord  Abberville's  retinue — Well,  you  have  some 
inquiries  to  make  about  miss  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Ecod,  you  are  close  upon  the  marL 

Bridge.  I  guest  as  much;  but  she  is  gone 
from  hence,  and  you  may  follow. 

Colin.  Out  on  thee,  ragamuffin;  an  I  were 
not  bound  to  secrecy,  In  gee  the  sic  a  pill 
should  lead  that  weam  of  thine  the  de'il  a 
dance.  {Aside. 

^  Bridge.  No,  master  Colin,  your  Scotch  po- 
licy will  stand  you  in  no  stead  this  turn. 

Colin.  Then  Fll  forswear  my  country — 
Well,  you  wull  na'  have  my  message  then,  I 
mun  gan^  bock  to  maister  Mortimer,  and  tell 
the  Turkish  trader  you'll  na*  see  him. 

Bridge,  Hold,  hold!  what  trader  do  you 
speak  of?  ' 

Colin.  Of  one  that's  com'd  a  passenger  fi*om 
Scanderoon,  aboard  the  what  d'ye  call  the 
vessel — the  Seahorse,  I  take  it 

Bridge.  What,  who?  It  is  not  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Gude  faith,  I  would  it  was — the  mon 
is  dead. 

Bridge.  W^bich  man  is  dead;  the  passen- 
ger or  Aubrey  ? 

Cqlin.  Hoot!  can't  you  think  'tis  Aubrey?—' 
By  your  leave,  truth,  awhile;  you  vrili  na' 
take  it  much  to  heart,  an  I  make  use  of  fal> 
sehood  to  detect  itsalL  [Aside, 

Bridge,  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Mortimer's;  I'll  go 
with  all  my  heart.  Give  me  your  hand ;  i  ask 
your  pardon  heartily,  my  honest  friend — and 
so  he's  dead,  you  say — you're  sure  he  is  dead 
— pray,  what  distemper  did  he  die  of? 

Colin.  W^hen  a  mon's  in  his  grave,  what 

i)  From  the  land  of  G««I;  the  laaguage  of  th«  Highliii* 
dcr«  is  callod  Hfte,  or  Gaelie. 
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matters'  wbuch    distemper    laid    him    there. 

Bridge.  That*s  true,  tfaat*s  true  enough. 
Pray  you  sit  down;  HI  just  run  up  and  tell 
my  wife  and  daughter — Zooks !  suppose  I 
brought  them  with  me;  will  they  meet  a  wel- 
come, think  you?  \ 

Colin.  Ay,  sic  a  one  as  you  donH.look  for, 
take  my  word. 

Bridge,  Tm  a  new  man;  I  walk  upon  the 
air.  [Exit  hetstily. 

Colin.  Ecod,  the  project  takes;  I  d^ew  for 
the  cock  bird,  and  have  taken  the  whole  covey. 

Enter  Napthall,  hastily. 

Napth.  Odds  my  life,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  I 
forgot — Who's  there? — that  devil  Scotchman. 

Colin.  Hold,  hold !  friend  Napthali ;  you  and 
I  munna  part;  you  must  keep  pace  wi'  me 
to  maister  Mortimer's. 

Napth.  To  Mr.  Mortimer's?  Impossible: 
why  I  must  be  at  Bank,  sir,  1  must  be  .nt  Jo- 
nathan's: I've  forty  bargains  to  settle.  I  shall 
have  half  the  CofTee-house  on  my  back.  Would 
you  make  me  a  )amc  ^)  duck  ? 

Colin.  Duck,  or  no  duck,  ecod,  sir,  you 
must  travel.  [I)r€igs  hi/n  out. 

Enter  Lucjnda. 

Luc,  Hey-day!  I  never  saw  the  like, before; 
I  can't  think  wnat  possesses  my  father;  he's 
intoxicated;  ouiet  beside  himself  with  this  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Aubrey's  death  :  for  mv  part, 
I  derive  no  particubr  gratification  from  it ;  so 
that  Augusta  had  but  one  lover  less,  1  care 
not  if  she  had  forty  fathers  living :  Tyrrel's 
the  man  of  her  heart,  and  in  truth  he  is  an 
object  worthy  any  woman's  preference;  If  1 
could  draw  him  from  her  'twould  be  full  re- 
taliation for  lord  Abberville — I'll  go  to  Morti- 
mer's; 'tis  an  untoward  visit;  but  I'll  go  there. 

Enter  Bridgemore. 

Bridge.  Come,  bustle,  daushter,  bustle;  get 

your  cloak  on,  the  coach  will  be  here  imme- 

.diately:  but  where's  my  Scotchman?  I  forgot 

to  ask  the  stranger's  name.         \_Exit  hastily. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 

Mrs.B.  Where  hav«  you  hid  yourself,  my 
dear?  Come,  are  you  ready?  Your  father^s 
frantic  with  impatience. 

Luc.  I  follow  you — Now,  Aubrey,  'tis  my 
turn.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL — Mortimer's  Library. 

Enter  Mortimer  and  Tyrrel. 

•  Mort  Never  tell  me,  you've  acted  like  a 
giddy  hot  young-  man;  put  a  few  hear-say 
circumstances  together,  shook  *em  in  an  empty 
noddle,  and  so  produced  a  compound  of  non- 
sense and  suspicion. 

Tjrr.  I  plainly  see  I've  judg'd  too  hastily. 

Mort.  Judg'd !  pooh,  I  would  not  give  a 
rush  for  such  a  judge:  a  magpie  in  a  cage, 
that  chatters  out  whore  to  every  woman  that 
^oes  by,  will  be  as  often  right  as  yon,  and 
|udge  as  wisely:  never  talk  to  nie  of  judging 
others,  till  you've  condemn'd  yourself. 

Tjrr.  I  do  condemn  myself;  and  if  miss  Au- 

1)  Alamo    duck    U    no«    w)io    docs  aol  ful.'jl  tiU  engnge- 
UKriils  on  Cliaogo 


brey  does  not  siffn  'my  pardon,  1  am  disposed 
not  only  to  condema,  but  execute. 

MorL  Away  then,  and  throw  yourself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  court;  it  is  the  fate  of  bung- 
lers to  be  asking  pardon. 

Enter  Colin. 

Colin.  Bless  you,  gude  maister  Mortimer,  1 
hanna'  slept  in  your  commission:  yon  fat  fel- 
low upon  Fishstreet-Jiill  is  on  his  march  with 
bag  and  baggage. 

'  Mort.   What  mean  you?    Poes   he  bring 
his  wife  with  him? 

Colin,  Troth  does  he,  and  his  daughter  too ; 
the  plot  is  thick'ning  you  mun  know  apace, 
and  yon  same  buzzard  canna'  spy  it  out. 

MorL  What  plot  is  thick'ning? 

Colin.  Zooks,  mon,  you  shall  behold  as  pretty 
a  discovery,  come  the  time,  as  ever  your  eyes 
lookM  upon ;  but  aw  things  in  their  course ;  I 
muti  gan^  home  the  whilst,  but  I'll  be  quickly 
bock  again,  d'ye  see. 

MorL  Do  so,  my  friend;  and  faark'e,  tell 
your  lord  I  beg  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  him,  when  and  where  he  pleases. 

Colin.  I  shall  do  that;  but  you  mun  know, 
while  I  was   on  my  way,   I   cross'd  upon   a 

tentlcman  of  no  vulgar  presence,  and  consi- 
ering  he  has  sojourned  for  a  pretty  many- 
years  with  none  but  such  as  we  denominate 
barbarians,  aS  courteous  in  his  manners  as 
your  heart  could  wish. 

MorL  Why  that  accounts  for  it.  Well, 
what  of  him  ? 

Colin.  With  your  leave,  maister  Mortimer, 
he'll  tell  you  his  awn  errand :  troth,  he  wuU'd  ^) 
me  introduce  him  to  you:  he's  without. 

MorL  Admit  him. 

Colin,  Gude  faith,"  he  has  done  that  for 
himsall;  he's  not  habituated  to  our  ceremo- 
nifk.  Maister  Mortimer,  I  pray  heaven  take 
you  to  its  holy  keeping  till  I  see  you  again. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Aubrey. 

Aub,  Sir,  your  most  bumble  servant.  Can 
you  forgive  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger? 

MorL  A  stranger,  sir,  is  welcome:  I  cannot 
always  say  as  much  to  an  acquaintance. 

Aub.  I  plainly  see  your  experience  of  man- 
kind by  the  value  you  put  upon  them. 

MorL  True,  'sir;  I've  visited  the  world  from 
arctic  to  ecliptic,  as  a  sureeon  does  an  hos- 
pital, and  find  all  men  sick  of  some  distem- 
per :  the  impertinent  part  of  mankind  are  so 
nus),  the  busy  so  impertinent,  and  both  so 
incurably  addicted  to  lying,  cheating,  and  be- 
traying, that  their  case  is  desperate:  no  cor- 
rosive can  cat  deep  enough  to  bottom  the  cor- 
ruption. 

Aub,  Well,  sir,  with  such  good  store  of 
mental  provision  about  you,  you  may  stand 
out  a  siege  against  society;  your  books  are 
companions  you  never  can  be  tir'd  of 

mort.  Why  truly  their  company  is  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  their  authors  would  be; 
I  can  bear  them  on  my  shelves,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  impertinent  pup- 
pies who  wrote  them:  however,  sir,  I  can 
quarrel  with  my  books  too,  when  they  ofiend 
my  virtue  or  my  rea8on.-*But  Fm  taking  up 

0  WilUd  (dexired). 
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your  tiirte ;  tbe  honest  Scotdnnaix ,  who   an- 1  honeat  man,  1  am  best  pleased  with  ■  the  con- 
nouacM  you,  told  ine  you   had    something   of  fusion  of  a  rascal, 
importance  to  communicate  to  me. 


j4u6,  I  hare:  Vm  told  I  am  your  debtor, 
and  1  came  with  a  design  to  pay  you  down 
such  thanks  as  your  beneyolence  well  merits ; 
but  1  perceive  already  you  are  one,  whom 
great  professions  would  annoy,  whose  prin- 
ciple IS  Tirtue,  and  whose  retribution  rises 
from  within. 

MorL  Pra^,  sir,  no  more  of  this;  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  request,  propose  it:  l*d  ra- 
ther much  be  told  what  I  may  do  for  you, 
than  reminded  of  what  I  may  iiaTe  done. 

Aub,  1  readily  beliere  you,  and  according 
to  your  humour  will  address  you:  1  own  you 


Enter  Ttrrel,  hastily. 

Tjrr.  Dear  uncle^  on  my  knees— what  am  I 
doing? 

Mart,  You  thought  I  was  alone. 

Tjr.  I  did. 

Mart.  And  what  had  you  to  tell  me  fn  such 
haste  ? 

Tjrr,  I  had  a  petition  to  prefer,  on  which 
my  happiness  in  life  depends. 

Aub,  1  beg  I  may  retire:  I  interrupt  you. 

Mart*  By  no  means:  I  desire  you  will  not 
stir ;  let  him  make  his  request ;  if  it  is  not  fit 
for  you  to  hear,  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  grant. 


may  confer  a  benefit   upon   me:  *tis   in  your  Speak  out:  nay»  never  hesitate. 

power,  Mr.  Mortimer,   to    make   me  happiest      Tjr,  What  can  I  ask  of  you  but  to   con- 

of  all  mankind.  firm  my  hopes,  and  make  miss  Aubrey  mine? 


MorL  Give  me  your  hand;  why  now  you 
speak  good  sense;  I  like  this  weli:    let   us  do 

food,  sir,  and  not  talk  about  it:  show  me  bu; 
ow  I  may  give  happiness  to  you,  with  in- 
nocence to  myself,  and  I  shall  be  the  person 
under  obligation. 

Aub,  This  then  it  is;  you  have  a  young 
person  under  your  protection,  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Aubrey — 

MorL  1  have. 

Aub,  Resign  her  to  my  care. 

MorL  Sir! 

Aub.  Put  her  into  my  hands:  I  am  rich,  sir, 
1  can  support  her. 

MorL  louVe  insolent,  or  grossly  ignorant, 
to  think  I  would  betray  a  trust,  a  sacred  trust: 
she  is  a  ward  of  virtue;  His  from  want.  His 
from  oppression,  I  protect  miss  Aubrey — who 
are  you,  that  think  to  make  a  traitor  of  me? 
'Aub.  Your  teal  does  honpur  to  you;  yet 
if  you  persist  in  it,  and  spite  of  my  protest 
bold  out,  your  constancy  will  be  no  virtue; 
it  must~take  another  name. 

MorL  What  other  name,  and  why?  Throw 
off  your  mystery,  and  tell  nie  why. 

Aub,  Because — 

Mori,  Ay,  let  uS  hear  your  cause. 

Aub.  Because  I  am  her  father. 

MorL  Do  I  live  ? 

Aub.  Yes,  in  my  heart,  while  I  have  life  or 
memory;  that  detir  injurM  girl,  whom  you  so 
honourably  protect,  is  my  daughter.  The 
overflowings  of  a  father's  heart  bless  and  re- 
ward you  I  Yoii  whom  I  know  not,  and  that 
poor  Highlander,  out  of  his  small  pittance. 
Lave  under  Providence  preservM  "my  child; 
whilst  Bridgemore,  whom!  raisM  from  penury 
and  trusted  with  the  earnings  of  my  travel^ 
has  abandoned  and  defrauded  her. 

Mart.  O  mother  nature,  thou*lt  compel  me 
to  forswear  thee. 

Aub,  Ah,  sir,  you  feel  the  villany  of  man 
in  every  vein;  I  am  more  practised,  and  be- 
hold it  only  with  a  sigh:  Colin  and  I  have 
laid  a  little  plot -to  draw  this  Bridgemore  hi- 
ther; he  believes  me  dead,  and  thinks  he  is 
to  meet  a  person  at  your  house,  who  can  re- 
late particulars  of  my  death ;  in  which  case 
it  is  clear  he  means  to  sink  a  capital  consign- 
ment  I  sent  him  about  three  years  since,  and 
(urn  ray  danghter  on  the  world. 

Mori,  Well,  let  him  come;  next  to  the  sa- 
tijfaclion  I   receive  in  the  prosperity   of  an 


MorL  Was  ever  the  like  heard?  Pray  whence 
do  you  derive  pretensions  to  miss  Aubrey? 
Tell  me  in  presence  of  this  gentleman. 

l.yr.  Not  from  my  own  deservings,  I  con- 
fess; yet,  if  an  ardent,  firm,  disinterested  pas- 
sion, sanctified  by  her  consent,  can  recom- 
mend me,  I  am  not  without  some  title. 

Mort,  Look  you  there  now :  this  fellow  you 
shall  know,  sir,  is  my  nephew;  my  sister's 
son;  a  child  of  fortune. — Hark'e,  with  what 
face  do  you  talk  of  love,  who  are  not  woi^ 
a  groat  f^ 

lyr.  You  have  allow'd  roe,  sir,  to  talk  of 
love;  openly,  beneath  your  eye,  I  have  soli- 
cited miss  Aubrey's  consent  and  gain'd  it;  as 
for  my  poverty,  in  that  I  glory,  tor  therein  I 
resemble  her  whom  1  lidore ;  and  I  should  hope, 
though. fortune  has  not  favoured  us,  we  have 
not  lost  our  title  to  the  rights  of  nature. 

Mort.  Pooh!  tne  rights  of  nature!  While 
you  enjoy  it's  rights,  how  will  you  both  pro- 
vide against  its  wants  ? 

Tjr,  Your  bounty  hitherto  has  let  me  feel 
no  wants;  and  should  it  be  your  pleasure  to 
withdraw  it,  thanks  to  Providence,  the  world 
is  not  so  scantily  provided  but  it  can  give  to 
honest  industry  a  daily  dinner. 

Mort,  Fine  words!  But  111  appeal  to  this 
good  gentleman;  let  him  decide  betwixt  us. 

Aub.  In  ti  uth,  youuA  gentleman,  your  Uncle 
has  good  reason  on  nis  side;  and  was  I  be, 
I  never  would  consent  to  your  alliance  "with 
miss  Aubrey,  till  she  brought  a  fortune  large 
enough  to  keep  you  both. 

Tjfr,  These  are  your  maxims  I've  no  doubt ; 
they  only  prove  to  me  that  you  love  money 
more  than  beauty,  generosity,  or  honour. 

Aub.  But  is  your  lady  in  possession  of  alF 
these?  Let  me  be  m.ide  ac(|uainted  with  her, 
and  perhaps  I  may  come  over  to  your  sen- 
timents. 

MorL  Ay,  Frank,  go  fetch  your  girl,  and 
let  my  friend  here  see  her;  Fm  in  earnest. 
Upon  vxs  honour,  nephew,  till  you've  gain'd 
this  gentleman's  consent,  you  never  can  havo 
mine ;  so  go  your  ways,  and  let  us  see  if  you 
have  interest  enough  to  bring  her  hither. 

Tjr,  Oh!  if  my  fate  depends  upon  her 
looks,  they  must  be  iron  hearts  that  can  with- 
stand 'em.  \Kxit, 

Aub,  The  manly  and  disinterested  passion 
of  this  youth,  while  it  prepossesses  me  strongly 
in  his  favour,  gives  an  assurance   of  a  virtu^ 
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ous  conduct  lo  my   child:   indeed,   sir,  I  am 
greally  taken  with  your  nephew. 

Mort,  Thank  heaTen,  the  boy  as  yet  ha* 
never  made  me  hlush;  and,  if  he  holds  his 
course,  he  may  lake  x)ne  half  of  ray  fortune 
now,  and  tVther  at  my  death— But  see,  sir, 
here  your  daughter  comes. 

Re-enter  Tyrrel,  introducing  Miss  Aubrey. 

Tjr.  You  are  obeyed;  you  see  the  lady, 
and  youVe  nothing  now  to  wonder  at,  but 
my  presumption. 

Aub,  To  wonder  at!  I  do  behold  a  won- 
der! 'Tis  her  mother's  image!  Gracious  Pro- 
vidence, this  is  too  much! 

Mort  You  will  alarm  her;  your  disorder 
is  too  visible. 

Aub.  1  cannot  speak  to  her;  I  pray  you  Jet 
me  hear  her  voice. 

Aug,  Why  am  I  sent  for?  Is  your  uncle 
angry  ?    How  hare  I  offended  ?— 

^li^.  Hush,  hush,  she  speaks;  *tis  she  her- 
seH  it  is  my  lon^-lost  wile  restored  and  rais'd 
again. 

Mort,  Pooh!  what  had  I  to  do  to  meddle 
with  these  matters? 

Aug,  Why  does  that  gentleman  regard  me 
so  attentively?  His  ty^  oppress  me;  ask  him 
if  he  knows  me  ? 

Tjr,  Sir,  if  you  know  the  lady,  if  you've 
any  tidings  to  communicate  that  touch  her 
happiness,  oh!  that  I  could  inspire  you  with 
my  feelings! 

Aub.  1  knew  your  lather,  and  am  a  wit- 
ness to  the  hard  necessity  which  tore  him 
from  an  infant  child,  and  held  him  eighteen 
tedious  years  in  exile  from  his  native  land. 

Aug>  X-Vhat  do  I  hear  ?  You  was  my  father's 
friend  ? — The  prayer  and  intercession  of  an 
orphan  draw  lieaven's  righteous  benediction 
down  upon  you! 

Aub,  Prepare  yourself,  be  constant  I  have 
news  to  tell  you  of  your  father. 

Mort,  1  can't  stand  this :  I  wish  I  was  any 
where  else. 

Tjrr,  Courage,  my  dear  Augusta;  my  life 
upon  it,  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  thee. 

Aug,  Go  on,  go  on. 

Aub.  You  are  in  an  error;  you  are  not  an 
orphan ;  you  have  a  father,  whom,  through 
toil  and  peril,  through  sickness  and  through 
sorrow,  heaven  has  graciously  preserved,  and 
blest  at  length  his  unremitting  labours  with 
abundance. 

Tjrr,  Did  I  not  tell  you   this?    Bear  up, 

Aub,  Yes,  virtuous  Augusta,  all  your  suffer- 
ings terminate  this  moment;  you  may  now 
g've  way^  to  love  and  happiness;  you  have  a 
ther  living  who  approves  your  passion,  who 
will  crown  it  with  a  liberalfortr.ne,  who  now 
looks  upon  you,  speaks  to  you,  embraces  you. 

t£mbrcfces  her, 
^  id  'tis  over.  Joy 
befall  you  both! 

Tjrr,  See  how  her  colour  flies— She'll  faint. 

Aub,  What  have  I  done  ?  Dear  innocent, 
look  up. 

Aug.  Oh,  yes,  to  heaven  with  gratitude  for 
these  divine  vouchsafements — I  have  a  father 
then  at  last — Pardon  my  tears;  Pm  little  us'd 
to  happiness,  and  ha^e   not  leam'd  to  bear  it 


else !    But  look,  she  changes  again— Help  me 
to  lead  her  into  the  air. 

[Tjrrrel  and  Aubrej  le€ui  her  out, 
Mori.  ]  believe  a  little  air  will  not  be  much 
amiss  for  any  of  us.  Look  at  that  m\ ;  'tis 
thus  mortality  encounters  happiness;  tis  thus 
the  inhabitant  of  earth  meets  that  of  heaven, 
with  tears,  with  faintinffs,  with  surprise:  let 
others  call  this  the  weakness  of  our  nature; 
to  me  it  proves  the  un worthiness ;  for  had 
we  merits  to  entitle  us  to  happiness,  the  means 
would  not  be  wanting  to  enjoy  iL         \Exii, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  h-^The  Hall  in  Lord  Abbbrvii.xe*s 

House, 

Enter  Lord  Abberville,  followed  bf  CtiLiN. 

Lord  A,  'Sdeath,  sir,  am  I  or  you  the  mas- 
ter of  this  house?  who  made  you  judge  what 
company  is  fit  for  me  to  keep  ?  The  gentlemen 
you  excluded  came  by  my  special  invitation 
and  appointment. 

Colin,  Gentlemen! 

Lord  A,  Ay,  gentlemen.  Were  they  not 
such?     ' 

Colin,  Under  favour,  I  took  'em  lo  be  shar* 
pers;  I  knoiv  your  lordship  always  loses,  and 
I've  nolic'd  that  they  always  win. 

Lor4A,  Impertinence!  I  had  debts  of  ho-> 
nour  to  adjust  with  every  one  of  them. 

Colin"  Hang  'em,  base  vermin,  pay  them 
debts;  pay  your  poor  tradesmen;  those  are 
debts  of  honour.  [Half  aside. 

Lord  A,  What  is't  you  mutter  r  It  was  you 
too,  I  suppose,  that  drove  away  my  Jew,  that 
came  with  money  to  discharge  those  debts. 

Colin,  That's  true  enow,  gude  faith;  I  pro*- 
mised  him  a  beating,  and  I  kept  my  word. 

Lord  A'  Rascal ,  thou'rt  born  to  be  my 
plague, 

Colin,  Rascal!  Your  father  never  used  that 
word. 

Lord  A,  On  your  life,  name  not  him :  my 
heart  is  torn  with  vultures,  and  you  feed 
them :  shall  I  keep  a  servant  in  my  house  to 
drive  away  my  guests,  to  cuk*b  my  pleasures, 
my  pursuits,  and  be  a  spy  upon  ray  very 
thoughts;  to  set  that  cynic  Mortimer  upon 
me,  and  expose  me  in  the  moments  of  ray 
weakness  to  that  snarling  humourist  ?  1  want 
no  monitors  to  reproach  me,  my  own  thoughts 
can  do  that.  [KxiL 

Colin,  Well,  well!  'tis  vary  well!  A  rascal! 
Let  it  pass — Zooks,  I'm  the  first  Madeod  that 
ever  heard  that  word  and  kept  my  dirk  with- 
in my  girdle  —  Let  it  pass  —  I've  seen  the 
world,  serv'd  a  spendthrift,  heard  myself  call- 
ed rascal ,  and  I'll  now  jo^  bock  again  across 
the  Tweed,  and  lay  my  bones  amonffst  my 
kindred  in  the  Isle  of  ^key;  they're  all  that 
will  be  lefl  of  me  by  then  i  reaco   the  place. 

Enter  La  Jeunesse. 

LaJeu,  Ah!  dere  he  stand,  le  pauvre  Co- 
lin in  disgrace!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  quel  spectacle! 
Ma  foi,  I  must  have  one  little  yord  wid  him 
at  parting-^Montieur  le  Financier,  courage; 
I  am  inform  my  lord  have  si^  your  lettre 
de  cachet:  vat  of  dat?  the  air  of  Scotland 
will   be  for  your  hcalt;    England    is    not  a 


Tyr,  May  all  your  days  to  come  be  nothing  country  for  les  beaux  esprita;   de  pure  air  of 
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de  nigblaods  wUi  give  you  de  grand  ap- 
petit  {6r  de  bonny  clabber  f). 

Colin.  Take  your  jest,  master  Frencbman, 
at  ray  countrymen,  an  welcome;  tbe  de'il  a 
jest  they  made  of  you  last  war.  [-fix//. 

LaJeu,  Yes,  you  are  all  adroit  enough  at 
war,  but  none  of  you  know  how  to  be  at 
peace.  [Exit 

ScENV  \\,  —  An  Apartmeni  in  MoRnME&*s 

House, 

MoRTtMER,  Aubrey,  and^kvsnKLi^discooered, 

Mori,  And  these  are  all  the  money  dealings 
you  have  had  with  lord  Abberville? 

Napth,  That  is  the  amount  of  his  debt;  the 
bonds  and  contracts  are  in  Bridgemore*s  hands. 

Mart,  You  see  yoi^*  money  has  not  slept 
in  Bridgemore*s  keeping;  your  consignment, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  is  put  to  pretty  good  interest. 

\Mortimer  looks  over  his  Papers. 

Napth,  Aubrey!  Is  your  name  Aubrey,  may 
1  ask? 

Aub,  It  is. 

Napiiu  Hare  ypu  had  any  dealings  with 
Mr.  Bridgemorer 

Aub,  lo  my  cost. 

Napih*  Did  you  consign  him  merchandise 
rrom  Scanderoon? 

Aub,  I  am  the  person  who  was  ffuilty  of 
that  folly.  ^      ^ 

Piapth,  Bridgemore,  I  belieTe,  thought  you 
was  dead. 

Aub.  I  take  for  granted  he  would  gladly 
have  roe  so — But  do  you  know  any  thing  of 
that  consignment? 

Napth.  Heh!  Do  I  know  of  it?  I  had  bet- 
ter make  a  iriend  of  him;  His  up  withB  ridge- 
more,  fait;  there  is  no  senses  in  semng 
him  any  longer.  V Aside']  Why  you  shall 
know,  sir,  I  was  fifiridgemoreV  broker  for  your 
merchandise :  here  is  the  -  abstract  of  the  net 
proceeds. 

[Gives  a  Paper  to  Aubrey,   who  peruses 
it  some  time. 

Mart.  That*s  lucky,  as  I  lire;  I  see  an  ho- 
nest man  never  can  want  weapons  to  defeat  a 
knave — And^  pi'^y,  sir,  what  might  be  your 
profit  on  this  sale;  double  commission  for  a 
breach  of  trust;  that  is  the  rule  of  the  trade. 
I  think. 

Napih.  I  work  as  others;  I  do  nothing  be- 
low^  market  price. 

Mort.  YouVe  right,  sir;  Hwould  be  starving 
many  an  honest  family,  if  you  marie  roguery 
too  cheap— But  get  you  gone  together  to  my 
library ;  I  observe  a  person  coming  who  ^rill 
interrupt  you. -^ Hark'e ,  Mr.  Aubrey,  have 
an  eye  to  our  Jew. 

Aub.  Trust  him  to  me:  I'm  pretty  well  ac- 
cvstom'd  to  tbeir  dealings.  [Eititwith  Napthali, 
Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

Dr.D.  Save  you,  sir,  save  you;    is  it  true, 
I  Dray  you,  that  a  learned  gentleman,    a    tra- 
veller but  just  arrived,  is  now  with  you? 
^  Mart.  There  is  a  person  under  that  descrip- 
tion in  my  house. 

Dr.D,  May  he  be  seen,  good  now?  May 
lie  be  talk'd  with?  What  has  he  brought 
home?  Is  he  well  stor'd  with  oriental  cu- 
riosities ? 

i)    A  ml&tiire  of  oatncal  and  sonp  or  water. 
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Mort  Faith,  sir,  indifTerent  well  he  hasly; 
brought  a  considerable  parcel  of  sun-dried 
bricks  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon ;  a 
heavy  collection  of  ores  from  the  mines  of 
Siberia,  and  a  pretty  large  cargo  of  common 
salt  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Caspian. 

Dr.D.  Inestimable! 

Mort  Oh,  sir,  mere  ballast. 

l>r./>.  Ballast  indeed;  and  what  dtscoreries 
does  he  draw  from  all  these? 

Mort  W^hy  he  has  discovered  that  the 
bncks  are  not  fit  for  building,  the  mines  not 
worth  the  workrag,  and  the  salt  not  good  for 
perservmg:  in  short,  doctor,  he  has  np  Uste 
for  these  trifles;  he  has  made  the  human  heart 
his  study;  he  loves  his  own  SJ^t^cA^i,  and  does 
not  care  if  the  whole  race  of  butterflies  was 
extinct. 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  putlerflies-^i,  fn  my  mind, 
dye  see,  what  you  have  said  about  my  put- 
terflies:  tis  upon  my  memory;  but  no  matter 
—your  studies,  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  mine,  are 

Si*i  J  .*^'~^"*  go  on-reform  the  world, 
you II  find  It  a  tough  task;  I  am  content  to 
take,  It  as  I  find  it. 

Mort  While  the  sun  shines,  you'll  carry  a 
candle ;  how  will  that  light  them,  who  travel 
in  tbe  night?  Away  with  such  philosophers, 
here  comes  an  honest  man,  and  that's  a  cha- 
racter  worth  ten  on'l. 

Enter  CoLm. 
So,  Colin,  what's  the  news  with  you?  If  I'm 
to  augur  from  your   countenance,  something 
goes  wronj  at  your  house.  ° 

I  •Sr*/'i:L*'?n^»/"*»  °*^  mighty  matter;  onfy 
laird  Abberville  has  tum'd  away  a  troublesomi 
fellow,  who  b        your  honour  grele  gude  will. 

Mort  What  is't  you  tell  me?  Is  my  lord 
determined  upon  ruin,  that  he  puts  away  the 
only  honest  man  belonging  to  him  ? 

Dr.D.Ey  this  coot  light,  and  that  is  well 
remcmberVI;  look'e,  Tve  got  your  wages: 
come,  hold  out  your  hand. 

Co/iW.  Axcuse  me,  I'll  ha'  none  on't. 

Dr. p.  No  wages?    Why  'tis  all  coot  mo- 

"*r     *'*m/'L^""-.    ^^''^^   man,   think  belter 
on  I:  you  II  ^anl  it  when  you  get  to  Scotland 
ten  to  one  else. 

Colin.  Like  mow,  but  by  my  sol,  I'll  touch 
na  siJIer;  he  has  geen  a  title  to  me,  which  I 
hanna'  merited,  heaven  knows,  nor  ever  shall 

Mort  What  title  has  be  given  j'ou? 

Colin.  Saving  your  presence,  it  ha  pleas'd 
my  laird  to  say,  I  am  a  rascal ;  but  I'll  na'  wear 
a^  rascal's  wages  in  a  Scottish  pouch :  de'il 
o*  my  soul,  Fd  sooner  eat  my  stroud  ^)  for  famine. 

Mort  I  think  thou  wouldst,  but  wait  a« 
while  wilh  patience;  this  rash  young  man's  af- 
fairs press  lo  a  crisis ;  I  have  yet  one  eflbrt 
more  to  make,  which,  if  it  fails,  I  shall  take 
leave  of  him  as  well  as  you. 

Enter  Jarvis. 

Jar.  Lord  Abberville,  sir,  desires  to  speak 
with  you. 

Mort  Thai's  well.  Colin,  go  you  with  ho- 
nest  Jarvis.  Doctor,  for  once  let  us  unite  our 
studies  in  this  cause;  come  you  with  me;  if 
my  advice  can  rescue  your  unhappy  pupil 
from   a  course    of  guilty  occupations,    your 

1)  Slior. 
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[Act  V. 


pliilosophy  maj  furmsh  harmless  ones  to  fill 
their  place:  make  haste,  make  haste;  here 
come  the  Bridgemores.  *    [^Exeunt, 

Enter    Servani ,    introducing    Bridgemors, 
his  Wife,  and  Daughter, 

Serv,  Please  to  walk  in  here;  my  master 
urill  wait  upon  you  immediately. 

Bridge.  Nobody  here !— «ark'e  friend,  I  ex- 

{>ected  to  meet  a  stranger;  a  gentleman  just 
anded  from  Scanderoon.  Know  you  of  such 
a  one? 

Ser%f.  He  is  now  in  the  house. 

Luc,  And  Mr.  Tyrrel,  sir,  is  he  at  home? 

Serv,  He  is;  they  both  will  wait  upon  you 
presently.  [Exit 

Bridge,  That's  well,  that's  well;  as  for  old 
surly  boots  we  could  well  spare  his  company ; 
'tis  a  stranee  dogged  fellow,  and  execrated  by 
all  mankind. 

Mrs, B.  Thank  heaven,  he  is  a  roan  one 
seldom  meets ;  •  I  little  thought  of  ever  setting 
foot  in  his  house:  I  hope  the  savage  wont 
grow  ceremonious  and  return  the  visit. 

Luc.  l-^nless  he  brings  his  nephew  in  his 
hand. 

Enter  Mortimer. 

Mort*  Ladies,  you  do  me  honour.  Mr. 
Bridgemore,  you  come  here  upon  a  melan- 
choly errand — 

Bridge.  True,  sir,  but  death  you  know  is 
common  to  all  men;  I  look'd  to  meet  a  gen> 
tleman  here — this  is  all  lost  time. 

Mort.  True:  therefore,  before  he  comes, 
let  us  fill  it  up  with  something  more  material: 
1  have  a  business  to  propose  to  you,  which 
1  Consider  as  my  own.  You  must  know,  sir, 
Fve  a  nephew — 

Bridge.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  i  suppose? 

MorL  The  same. 

Mr.  B.  Mind  that,  Lucy,  he  is  opening  his 
commission. 

Luc.  Law,  ma'am,  you  put  roe  into  such  a 
flutter— 

Mort  There  is  a  certain  lady,  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,    whom,   on  this   occasion,  jou  must 

father. 

Bridge.  How  tedious  he  is!  Couldn't  he 
as  well  have  t'am'd  my  daughter?  \^Aside']— 
Well,  sir,  what  ai*e  your  expectations  from 
that  lady? 

Mort.  Nay,  nOthing.*hut  what  you  can  readi- 
ly supply:  1  know  no  good  thing  she  stands 
in  want  of,  but  a  fortune. 

Bridge.  Well,  and  who  doubts  but  on  a 
proper  occasion  I  shall  give  her  one  ?  ^  Ay, 
and  a  tolerable  fortune  too,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
as  times  go. 

Mort.  The  fortune  you  was  to  have  given 
my  ward,  lord  Abberville,  will  just  suf][ice:  1 
think  the  sum  was  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Bridge.  Why  you  spjak  out  at  once. 

Mort  That's  ever  been  my  custom;  I  abo- 
minate long,  sleepy  processes;  life  don't  allow 

of  'em. 

Bridge.  But  I  hear  nothing  on  your  part ; 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  as  I  take  it,  is  wholly  dependant 
on  your  bounty — besides,  affairs,  as  1  con- 
ceive, are  yet  scaice  ripe. 

Luc.  Indeed,  papa, you're  very  much  mistaken. 


parties  should  at  least  be  sufler'd  to   consult 
each  other's  inclinations. 

Mort  By  all  means;  let  'em  speak  for 
themselves:  'tis  their  own  cause,  and  they 
will  plead  it  best:  hark'e,  come  in :  sir,  these 
are  toe  parties. 

Enter  Ttrrel  and  Miss  Acbret. 

Luc.  Ah! 

Mort  W^hat  aib  you?  have  you  trod  upon 
a  thorn  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Astonishing  assurance !  Augusta  here? 

Mort.  Yes:  Francis  Tyrrel  and  Augusta 
Aubrey.  Do  the  names  offend  you?  Look  at 
the  parties:  are  they  not  well  match'd?  Exa- 
mine them,  they'll  tell  you  they're  agreed. 
Who  shall  forbid  their  union? 

Luc,  Who  cares  about  it?  If  Mr.  Tyrrel 
and  the  lady  are  agreed,  that's  enough:  1  sup- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  for  us  be  present  at 
the  ceremony. 

Bridge.  Ay,  sir,  I  pray  you,  wherc's  the 
occasion  for  us  to  be  calPd  in,  because  your 
nephew  chooses  !o  take  up  with  an  unworthy 
girl,  that  lonce  ha^our'd  upon  charity? 

Tjrn  Hold  your  audacious  tongue:  let  con- 
science keep  you  silent. 

Aug.  Hush,  hush!  you  frighten  me:  pray 
be  composed ;  and  let  me  own  that  no  injustice, 
no  severity,  can  wholly,  cancel  what  I  owe 
to  Mr.  Bridgemore  far  his  past  prote<;tioii, 
and  that  share  of  education  he  allow'd  me; 
but  when  he  puts  this  to  the  account  of  charily, 
he  takes  a  virtue  Ibreign  to-  his  heart,  and 
only  aggravates  the  shame  that's  falling  on  bi^ei* 

Mrs.  B.  Is  the  man  thunderstruck;  why 
don't  you  answer? 

Mort.  Charity  keeps  him  silent. 

Luc.  Come,. let's  be  gone:  her  %vords  have 
daggers  in  *em  and  h^r  looks  have  poison. 

Aug.  Before  you  go,  iqiss  Bridgemore,  suf- 
fer roe  to  ask,  when  you  related  lord  Abber- 
ville's  adventure  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  why  you  sup- 
press'd  the  evidence  of  your  o>vn  mai(k>  >ifbo 
conducted  him  into  my  chamber? 

Lue:  Miss  Aubrey,  if  it  ever  is  your  fate 
to  have  a  rival,  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
that  question.     \Exit  with  Mrs,  Bridgemore. 

Mort  Hold;  you  and  I,  sir,  must  not  part. 
[To  Bridgemore,  as  tie  is  going. 

Bridge.  Well,  sir,  your  pleasure? 

Aug,  I  sufTer  for  him;  this  is  a  scene  1 
wish  not  to  be  present  at.  {Exit 

*  Tjrr,  Well,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  you  that  har- 
bour'd  my  Augusta  upon  charity,  I  shall  leave 
my  uncle  to  discharge  my  obligations  to  you 
on  that  score,  together  with  his  own.     [Exit 

Mort  Well,  sir,  we're  now  alone;  and  if 
it  needs  must  be  that  one  of  us  shall  come 
to  shame,  'tis  well  we  are  so.  It  is  thought  I 
am  a  hard  unfeeling  man ;  let  it  be  so :  you 
shall  have  justice  notwithstanding;  innocence 
requires  no  more.  You  are  accus'd;  defend 
yourself. 

Bridge.  Accus'd  of  what ;  and  who  is  rav 
accuser? 

Mort  A  man;  and  you  shall  face  him  like 
a  man.     Who  waits? 


Enter  Servant, 
Desire   the_  stranger  to   come    hither.     \Exil 


Mrs,B,   W^hy   really,  Mr.    Mortimer,   \Jtkt\Servant\  Fear  nothing;   we're  enough  to  try 
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this  qnes^n ;  where  the  human  heart  is  pre^ 
senty  and  the  appeal  ia  made  to  hearen,  no 
jury  need  be  summoned,  ^cre  is  a  stran^r 
kas  the  confidence  to  say,  that  your  preten- 
sions to  charity  are  ialset  nay,  he  arraigns 
Jour  honesty ;  a  charge  injuriaus  to  any  man, 
ut  mortal  to  a  trader,  and  levcllM  at  the 
▼ital  root  of  his  profession. 

Bridge,  Ay,  tis  the  Turkey  merchant  I 
suppose;  Jet  him  eome  in;  I  know  upon  what 
CTound  i  stand,  and  am  afraid  of  no  man 
UTing. 

Mort  We  shall  try  that.  [Aside]  Do  you 
know  this  gentleman? 

£nUr  Aubrey. 

Briilge,  [Starting]  Aubrey! 

Aub»  Thou  wretch. 

Bridge,  He  lives! 

Aub,  To  thy  confusion  —  RaisM  b^  the 
bounty  of  my  family,  is  .this  your  gratitude? 
When  in  the  bitterness  of  my  distresn  i  put 
an  infant  daughter  in  your  hands,  the  last 
w^eak  sdon  of  a  noble  stock,  was  it  to  rob 
me  you  received  bar;  to  plunder  and  defraud 
SA  helpless  orphan,  as  you  tbooght  her,  and 
rise  upon  the  ruins  of  your  benefactor^s  foatune  ? 

Bridgk,  Oh !  1  am  trepan'd !  How  shall  1 
look  my  wife  and  daughter  in  the  face!  [Aside, 

Aub,  Where  have  you  lodged  the  money  I 
deposited  with  you  at  parting?  I  find  my 
daughter  destitute:  what  have  you  done  with 
the  remittances  1  sent,  (rom  >  time  to  time  ? 
But,  above '  alt,  where  is  the  produce  of  the 
N«ptutte*s  cargo?  Villain,  Iook  here,  I  have 
the  proofs;  this  is  the  fbstract  of  the  sale;  if 
you  dispute  it,  I  am  here  provided  with  a 
witness,  your  Jew  broker,  ready  at  hand  to 
attest  is  to  your  fiice. 

Bridge,  Expose  me  notr  I  will  refund  to 
the  last  farthing:  I  dispute  nothing;  call  him 
not  in. 

MorL  There^s  no  occaiion  for  witnesses 
when  ^  man  pleads  guilty. 

Enter  Miss  Aubrbt,  and  throws  herMf  on 
her  Knees  to  her  Father, 

Aug.  Dear  sir,  upon  my  knees,  I  ^  be- 
seech you  mitigate  your  severity;  it  is  my 
first  petition;  heV  detected,  let  his  conscience 
add  the  rest 

Aub,  Rise,  my  beloved  child,  it  shall  be  so. 
There,  sir,  your  pardon  be  your  punishment: 
it  w^as  my  money  only  you  attempted,  my 
choicest  treasure  you  hare  leA  untouchM :  now 
go  and  profit  by  this  meeting:  I  will  not  ex- 
pose you :  learn  of  your  fraternity  a  more 
noaourable  practice ;  and  let  integrity  for  ever 
remain  the  inseparable  characteristic  of  an 
English  merchant 

MorL  Stay ;  Tve  another  point  to  settle  with 
Tou;  youVe  a  creditor  of  lord  Abberville*s:  1 
find  youVe  put  miss  Aubrey's  money  to  ex^ 
traordinary  interest:  Jartis,  show  this  gentle- 
man into  my  library ,  you'll  find  a  lawyer 
there  will  settle  your  accounts. 

Bridge,  I  think  you've  pretty  well  done 
that  already — A  fine  visit  truly  I  have  made 
on't;  and  a  fine  reception  I  shall  meet  at 
bome^  [ExiL 

Aub.  So !  This  uneasy  business  past,  let  us 
DOW  turn  to  happinesi:  where  is  your  nephew  P 


-Mart,  Conferring  with  Jord  Abberville. 

Aug,  Lord  Ah|ierTille!    You  frighten  me.  . 

MorL  Feaf*  nothing;  you  will  und  him  a 
new  man ;  a  deep  incision  has  let  out  the  dis- 
order; and  1  hope  a  heallby  regimen  in  time 
will  heal  the  wound;  in  short  I  can't  be  idle; 
an"^  now  Frank  is  off  my  hands,  Tve  once 
more  undertaken  to,  set  this  rickety  babe  of 
quality  upon  his  M^gs— Oh|  here  he  comes; 
why  this  is  as  it  should  be;  now  you  look 
like  friends. 

Enter  Lord  Abbbp.vileE  and  Ttrrel. 

Lord  A.  May  we  be  ever  so!  O,  Mortis 
mer,  I  blush  to  look  upon  that  lady;  your 
reproofs  1  bore  vrith  some  composure;  but 
methinks  was  she  to  chide  n\e,  1  should  sink 
with  shame. 

Atag,  You've  nothing,  ray  lord  Abberville, 
to  apprehend  from  me:  I  should  b(  loath  to 
give  an  interruption  to  your  happiness  in  the 
height  of  my  ovrn* 

Aub,  Give  me  thy  hand,  Augusta — In  the 
hope  that  I  was  labouring  for  thy  sake,  and 
in  thy  person  that  I  should  restore  the  pro- 
strate fortunes  of  an  ancient  house,  I  have 
toiled  on  through  eighteen  years  of  wearisome 
adventure :  crownM  with  succes ,  I  taow  at 
length  return,  and  find  my  daughter  all  ray 
fondest  hope  could  represent;  but  past  expe^ 
rience  makes  me  provident:  I  would  secure 
ray  treasure :  I  would  bestow  it  now  in  faith* 
ful  hands — W^hat  say  you,  sir,  will  you  ac- 
cept the  charge?  [To  T^rreL 

Tjrn  Yes,  and  will  bear  it  ever  in  my  sight, 
watch  over  it  with  unremitting  love,  and 
guard  it  with  my  life. 

Aub.  What  says  my  child,  my  dear  Au- 
gusta? Rut  I  read  her  looks  ^Rlest  be  you 
both! 

MorL  Amen,  say  L  Live  an  example  to 
the  age ;  and  when  I  read  the  list  of  marila* 
^CM,  as  I  do  that  of  burials,  with  a  sigh,  let 
me  have  this  to  say,  that  there  was  one  exam- 
ple of  felicity. 

Lord  A,  O  Frank,  'tis  hard  to  speak  the 
word,  but  you  deserve  her;  yours  i§  the  road 
to  happiness:  I  have  been  lost  in  error,  but  I 
shall  trace  your  steps,  and  press  to  overtake  you* 

MorL  Why  that's  well  said;  there  spoke 
your  father  from  within  you :  now  be  gone ; 
tly  to  the  altars  of  your  country  lares ;  yisit 
that  nurse  of  contemplation,  solitude;  and 
while  you  range  your  groves,  that  shook  at 
every  rattle  oi  the  dice,  ask  of  your  reason^ 
why  you  was  a  gamester. 

Lord  A,  Tve  been  a  madman;  I  have  lost 
an  humble  faithful  friend,  whose  services  would 
be  invaluable. 

MorL    Why  ay,    your  Highlander,    your 

Eoor   Macleod;    our  plan   must  stop  wiUiout 
is  help ;  I'm  but  a  projector,  he  must  execute 
— but  there  likewise  I  can  serve  you* 

Lord  A,  O  Mortimer,  how  much  have  1 
mistaken  thee! 

MorL  Come,  come,  I  have  my  faults;  frt^ 
an  untoward  fellow  and  stand  as  routh  in 
need  of  a  reform  as  any  of  you  all. 

Enter  Doctor  Druid  fiastiljr,  followed  bjr 

Colin. 

2>n  D\  Tutor  me  truly — talk  to  me !'  Pray 
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Sentlemenk,  bear  witness:  is  roaster  Colins 
ere  ar  proper  teacher  of  tlie  dialects,  d*ye  see, 
and  pronunciations  of  the  English  tongue? 

Colin,  Why  not?  Is  there  not  Duncan 
Ross  of  Aberdeen  that  lactures  twice  a  week 
on  oratory  at  the  Seven  Dials  ?  And  does  not 
Sawney  Ferguson,  a  cousin  of  mine  awn,  ad- 
minister the  English  language  in  its  utmost 
elegance  at  Amsterdam? 

br.D,  Bear  witness;  that  is  all  I  say,  bear 
witness. 

Mort,  We  do:  there  is  not  one  amongst 
us,  doctor,  but  can  witness  to  some  noble 
act  of  Colin*s;  and  we  would  not  wound  bis 
harmless  yanity,  for  any  bribe  that  you  can 
oflRer. 

Lord  A.  Colin,  Fve  done  you  wrong;  but 
I  was  not  myself;  be  you  no  worse  a  servant 
than  you  have  been,  and  you  shall  find  hence- 
forward I  will  be  a  better  master. 

Colin*  Tm  satisfied  ;  an  youll*  neglect  your* 
sal]  iia*  more  than  I  shall  do,  things  will  gang 
well  enow. 

Trr,  I  must  apologise  to  Colin  too:  like 
my  lord  Abbenrille,  I  was  not  myself  when  I 
reDuJOfd  you  on  the  business  of  miss  Aubrey*! 
letter. 

Colin.  Svf  no  more,  roaister  T3rrrel;  *tis 
not  for  a  mon  to  resent  the  pertness  of  a 
child,  or  the  petulance  of  a  lovei*. 

Aug,  But  what  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  Where 


shall  I  find  words  to  thank  him  as  I  oucfat? 

Aub»  I  father  all  your  obligations;  twas 
not  you  but  me  bli  bounty  sar^. 

Lord  A*  Hold,  sir;  in  point  of  obligation, 
I  stand  first.  By  how  much  there  is  more 
disgrace  in  doing  than  in  suffering  a  violence, 
by  so  much  I  am  more  his  debtor  than  you  aU. 

CoUn.  Ecod,  and  that  is  true  enow;  heaven 
sends  misfortune,  but  the  dell  sends  mischie£ 

Dr,D,  ^^ell,  master  Colins,  all  is  past  and 
over;  you  have  got  your  place  again,  and  all 
is  well.  Coot  now,  let  me  admonish  you  for 
the  future  to  be  quiet  and  hear  reason;  mo- 
derate your  choler,  and  your  passions,  and 
your  partialties:  it  is  not  for  a  clown  like 
you  to  prattle  and  dispute  with  me';  in  £iit 
you  should  know  better. 

Mort,  Come,  come.  His  you  that  should 
know  better;  in  this  poor  Highlander,  the 
force  of  prejudice  has  some  plea,  because  be 
is  a  clown;  but  yon,  a  citisen  that  should  be 
of  the  world ,  whose  heart ,  philosophy ,  and 
travel^  ini^ht  have  open*d,  should  know  better 
than  to  iom  the  cry  with  those,  whose  charity, 
like  the  limitation  of  a  brie^  stops  short  at 
Berwick,  and  never  circulates  beyond  the 
Tweed:  by  heaven^  Fd  rather  ween  out  one 
such  unmanly  pre|udice  firom  the  hearts  of 
my  countr3rmen,  than  add  another  Indies  to 
their  Empire. 
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Comedy  by  Richard  Camlerland.  Acted  at  Drary  Lane  1771.  ThU  eomedy  may  \%  eoandcrad  aa  on*  of  the  ^mI 
that  the  present  timca  hare  produced.  The  frequency  of  its  representation  renders  it  sufficiently  Lnuwn;  and  it  w«* 
originally  performed  "with  yery  great  and  deseryed  success,  "The  character  of  Major  O'Plnherly  (says  a  ■writer  in 
Th*  GentUman'a  Magaune)  is  not  a  fictilions  one,  but  copied  from  the  original  in  (he  person  of  Cot*  O'B-ne,  who 
distingnishcd  himself  during  many  years  service  in  the  Anstrian  array»  and  is  now  retired  upon  a  pension  of  about 
«oo  L.  p^r  annum,  trith  a  brevet  tfe  colonel.  The  last  time  1  saw  him  was  at  the  court  of  Bruxellcs,  in  the  yesr  \77it 
where  ha  then  resided,  and  tvas  much  respected  both  by  the  noblesse  and  the  military,  who  paid  him  all  the  honoors 
dao  to  ao  braye  and  honest  a  yeteran;  a  man  whose  courage  had  stood  the  test  of  eyery  trial;  whoxe  intrepidity  waf 
beyond  example  in  dangerous  encounters.  Without  the  least  effeminacy,  he  waa  sometimes  rather  too  blunt  and  an- 
couth;  which,  howeyer,  so  far  from  giying  offence,  added  new  lustre  lo  his  actions:  disdaining  eyerj  symptom  of  dapli- 
city,  h«  was  often  too  open  and  sincere.  These  qualities,  joined  to  his  gallant  brayery,  wei-e  always  ready  to  yindi^ 
oata  any  affront  offered  either  to  himself  or  his  friends.  Respecting  the  first,  he  generously  condescemfed  to  cz> 
iiKistnlatfi  before  a  challenge:  in  the  other  case,  he  stood  forward  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  U&a  mediator  in  quarrels,  and, 
if  the  offending  partv  ubstinalely  refused  to  submit  to  his  decisions,  he  had  a  sure  way  to- bring  him  to  reason;  be 
immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured  or  insulted,  and  made  himself  a  second  where  he  could  not  be  admitted 
•s  principal.  In  the  numberless  engagementa  which  he  had  of  thts  sort,  he  was  nayer  known  to  haye  embarked  with 
rasnnesa,  or  in  a  wrong  cause.  His  idea  of  military  yirtne,  and  the  point  of  htmour,  was  so  great,  that  he  would  net 
•nff^  the  least  reflection  to  be  cast  on  either;  notwithstanding,  he  waa  |i  cheerful  companion,  a  solid  friend,  and  of  a 
generous  spirit;  but  an  implacable  enemy  to  eyery  species  of  meanness,  which  he  always  citlier  corrected,  or  exposed 
to  4he  seyeresl  ridicule.  In  a  few  words,  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  distressed,  and  tho  chaslisar  of  the  insoleab 
The  coachman  of  iha  Flemish  baron  had  desi|B«dly,  and  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  rank,  drove  against  and  damaged 
the  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  Thu  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  colonel,  he  insisted  that  the  Duke  should 
aend  a  message  to  the  baron,  demanding  aa  apology  for  his  servants  conduct;  but  the  Utter  not  complying,  he  accom- 
panied the  Duke  to  the  baron's  country-seat,  reqairiag  satisfaction  for  the  indignity  done  lo  ono  of  his  grace's  Ug* 
rank ;  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  was  come  u  champion  for  the  duke ;  upon  which  the  intimidated,  baron  sub- 
missiyely  asked  pardon,  ileiug  formerly  Bn  officer  of  Pandours  in  the  Himgarian  army,  he  was  sent  to  Vienns,  charged 
with  dispatches  from  the  general,'  containing  the  relation  of  some  important  advantages.  The  colonel,  at  that  lim* 
only  a  private  officer,  nnknown  at  court,  and  little  aoqnainted  with  the  place,  or  the  usual  ceremonies  bdongiag  to  % 
waa  impatient  to  be  admitted  lo  the  Queen ;  but,  wanting  the  proper  form  of  introduction,  he  remained  some  tuna 
unnoticed  in  the  antechambers ;  till  at  length  the  Emperur  accidentally  passing,  and  attracted  by  his  manly  fig<u^  ^"^ 
particular  dress,  very  graciously  inquired  his  kusiness.  Our  honest  Hihem'an,  not  knowing  the  person  of  the  Bmperor, 
bat  won  by  his  pleasing  manner  of  address,  complained  of  the  inattention  he  had  received,  more  especially  •»  he  ^' 
aesaed  couseonential  malter  in  his  dispatehes,  which  he  declared  he  wonld  deliver  to  his  royal  mistress  only.  ^* 
Emperor,  who  till  then  had  been  occupied  in  admiriAg  his  martial  appearance,  and  ignorant  simplicity  of  court  "".•?' 
now  made  himself  known:  when  O'U-nc,  somewhat  confiuid  at  this  noexpccted  declaration,  immediately  inclined  with 
respect  at  the  Imperial  presence,  and  presented  tka  packet.  The  emperor,  reading  tho  loUer,  with  the  other  hand  coo- 
ducted  him  to  the  Queen,  where  ho  was  favourably  received,  and  both  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  firmneta  and  inl*- 
gritir  of  his  behaviour;  which,  joined  to  other  circumstances  tending  lo  his  reputation,  they  rewarded  by  ■drancingbim 
to  the  rank  of  major,  wherein  he  diaUngoished  himself  atill  more  by  his  conrage  and  strict  regard  lo  diseipliae.  Inay 
other  laudable  anecdotea  might  here  be  recorded  of  him;  these  will  suffice  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  characler.  The 
author  of  the  play  has  only  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  picture;  the  colouring  is  too  faint,  and  not  equal  to  the  merit 
of  the  original.  The  Austrian  and  French  annals  can  bring  forward  more  than  one  example  in  naiiycs  of  our  sister- 
kingdom,   who   have  risen  by  their  valour   and  abilitiea  to  a  Miperioriiy  of  rank  in  those  armies,   whose  names  are  toe 
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mncMaUf  laowa  to  r«fiui«  m  pvlknUr  tiMeifieaUM  in  thu  place.  It  la  mnoli  u  b«  Uai«ale4,  tbai  aao  of  aiwli 
acknowIcd|cd  merit  should  b«  forced  into  a  foreign  aervice  through  a  point  of  conseienee,  and  excluded  from  aerring 
at  home  hj  the  present  tenoar  of  our  laws-.  Sereral  of  thia  deacripiiuo,  whom  I  have  conversed  with  in  my  Iraveb, 
fhmklj  fconfcaaed  how  pleasing  it  woitld  l^to  them  to  join  their  legal  alandard,   provided  na  rcstrniQla   wcra  laid  on 
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ACT  L 

SCBMB  L — ji  Merchants  Counting-house, 

In  an  inner  HoSm,  set  off  bjr  glass  Doors, 
are  discovered  several  Clerks,  emplojred 
at  their  Desks.  A  fVriting  Table  in  the 
front  Room,  Stock  well  is  discovered 
reading  a  Letter;  Stukelt  comes  gentlj 
out  of  the  back  Room,  and  observes  him 
some  Time  before  he  speaks* 

Stuke.  Hb  seems  disordered:  sometliing  in 
that  letter;  and,  Fm  afiraid,  of  an  unpleasant 
sort.— fie  iias  many  ventures  of  great  acoount 
at  sea;  a  ship  richly  freighted  for  Barcelona; 
another  for  Lishon;  and  others  expected  from 
Cadfx,  of  still  greater  ralue.  Besides  these,  1 
know  he  has  many  deep  concerns  in  foreign 
bottoms,  and  underwrttings  to  a  vast  amount. 
rU  accost  him — Sir^^Mr.  Stockwell! 

Stock.  Stnkelyl — WeU|  haye  you  shipped 
tbe  dolhs? 

Stuke,  1  have,  sir;  liere*s  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  copy  of  the  invoice;  the  assortments  are 
all  compared:  Mr.  TraflBc  will  give  you  the 
poKcy  upon  *Change. 

Stock,  Tis  very  well — lay  these  papers  by; 
and  no  more  business  for  awhile.  &hut  the 
door,  Stukely ;  1  have  had  long  proof  of  your 
firicndship  and  fidelity  to  roe;  .a  matter  of  most 
intimate  concern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  Hwill 
he  a  sensible  relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  you; 
I  have  just  now  been  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  young  West  Indian,  I  have  so  long 
been  expecting— *you  know  whom  I  mean? 

Stuke,  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Belcour,  the  young 
gentleman,  vrho  inherited  old  Belcour*s  great 
estate  in  Jamaica. 

Stock,  Hush!  not  so  loud;  come  a  little 
nearer  this  way.  Thif  Beleour  is  now  in 
London;  part  of  hb  baggage  is  already  ar- 
rived, ana  I  expect  him  every  minute.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  bis  is  coming  throws  me 
into  some  agitatien,  when  I  tell  you,  Slukely, 
he  is  my  son? 

Stuke,  Your  son! 

Stock,  Yes,  sir,  my  onljr  son,  £arly  in  life, 
I  accompanied  his  grandfather  to  Jamaica  as 
his  clerk;  he  had  an  only  daughter,  some- 
what older  thao  myself;  the  mother  of  this 
gentleman:  it  was  mj  chance  (call  it  ffood  or 
ul)  to  encage  her  afllections ;  and,  as  toe  infe- 
riority of  my  condition  made  it  hopeless  to 
expect  her  father*s  consent,  her  fondncM  pro- 
vided an  ^expedient,  and  we  were  privately 
married ;  the  issue  of  that  concealed  engage- 
ment is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Beleour. 

Stuke,  That  event  surely  discovered  your 
connexion. 


Stock,  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  afler 
our  marriage,  old  Beleour  set  out  for  England ; 
and,  during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  "^as, 
Ynth  great  secrecy,  delivered  of  this  sob.  Fruit- 
ful in  expedients  to  disguise  her  situation 
without  parting  firom  her  infant,  she  contrived 
to  have  it  laid  and  received  at  her  door  as  a 
foundling.  Afler  some  time  her  father  returned, 
having  leA  me  here;  in  one  of  those  favourable 
moments  that  decide  the  fortunes  of  prosperous 
men,  this  child  was  introduced;  from  that 
instant  he  treated  him  as  his  own,  gave  him 
his  name,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  family. 
Old  Beleour  is  dead,  and  has  bequeathed  his 
whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speabng  of. 

Stuke,  Now  then  you  are  no  longer  bound 
to  secresy. 

Stock,  True:  but  before  I  publicly  reveal 
my%^^  I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment 
ox  wtkj  son*s  disposition:  this  can  only  be  done 
by  letting  bis  spirit  take  its  course  without 
restraint;  by  thes^  means,  I  think  I  shall  dis- 
cover much  more  of  his  real  character  under 
the  title  of  his  merchant,  than  I  should  under 
that  of  his  father. 

Enter  a  Senior,  ushering  in  several 
Black  Servants,  ctwrying  Portman^ 
te€uts.  Trunks,  etc. 

Sail,  *Save  you  honour!  is  your  name  Stock- 
well,  pray? 

Stock.  It  is. 

Sail,  Part  of  mv  master  Belcour^'s  baggage, 
anH  please  you:  tJiere*s  another  cargo  not  tar 
a-stern  ^)  of  us;  and  the  coxswain  has  got 
charge  of  the  dumb  creatures. 

Stock,  Pr*ythee^  friend,  what  dumb  creatures 
do  you  speak  of;  has  Mr.  Beleour  brought 
over  a  collection  of  wild  beasts  ? 

Sail.  No,  lord  love  him;  no,  not  he;  let  me 
see  (  there^s  two  green  monkeys,  a  pair  of  grey 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Man- 
grove dog;  that*s  all. 

Stock.  U  that  all? 

Sail.  Yes,  your  honour:  Yes,  that^s  all;  bless 
his  heart;  a^  might  have  brought  over  the  whole 
island  if  he  would ;  a*  didnH  leave  a  dry  eye 
in  it. 

Stock,  Indeed !  Stukel  Vf  show  them  where  to 
bestow  their  baggage.  Ifollow  that  gentleman* 

Sail.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a 
band.         [Kxit,  with  Stukely  and  Servants, 

Stock  If  the  principal  talUes  with  his  pur- 
veyors, he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this 
place:  he  has  a  friend,  however,  in  this  sea- 
faring fellow;  *lis  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man^s 

I)  Behind. 
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heart,  wlien  liis  shipmates  giTe  him  a  good 
word.  \_EfCil. 

ScKNK  II. — A  Drawing-room. 
Enter  Housekeeper  cuid  Servant 

Housek.  Why,  what  a,  fuss  does  our  frood 
master  put  himself  in  about  this  West  Indian ! 
see  what  a  hill  of  fare  Tve  heen  forced  to^lraw 
out;  seven  and  nine,  ')  Til  assure  you,  and 
only  a  family  dinner,  as  he  calls  it:  why,  if 
my  lord  mayor  was  expected,  there  coiudnH 
be  a  greater  to-do  about  him. 

Sero.  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen 
the  loads  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus, 
he  has  sent  hither.  An  ambassaaor*s  baggare, 
with  all  the  smuggled  ^oaAs  of  his '  ramily, 
does  not  exceed  it. 

Hoiisek*  A  fine  pickle  heMI  put  the  house 
into:  had  he  been  master*s  own  son,  and  a 
Christian  Englishman,  there  could  not  be  more 
rout  than  there  is  about  this  Creolian,  as  they 
call  them. 

Strc.  No  matter  for  that;  he's  very  rich, 
and  that*s  snfiicient.  They  say,  he  has  mm 
and  sugar  enough  belonging  to  him,  to  make 
all  the  water  in  the  Thameis  into  punch.  But 
I  see  my  master's  coming.    [Exit  Housekeeper. 

Enier  Stockvkll. 

»      Stock.  Where  is  Mr.  Belcour?  W^ho  brought 
this  note  from  him? 

Serv.  A  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern, 
sir;  he  says,  the  young  gentleman  is  just  dress- 
ed, and  will  be  with  you  directly. 

Stock.  Show  him  in  when  he  arrives. 

Serv.  I  shall,  sir.  I'll  have  a  peep  at  him 
first,  however;  I've  a  great  mind  to  see  this 
outlandish  spark.  The  sailor  fellow  says,  he'll 
make  rare  Joings  amongst  us.  [Aside. 

Stock,  You  need  not  wait;  leave  me.  [Exit 
Servant^  Let  me  see.  [Heads. 

Sir, — /  tvrite  to  fou  under  the  hands  of 
the  hairdresser ;  as  soon  as  I  have  mcuie 
myself  deceiit,  and  slipped  on  some  fresh 
clothes i  I  will  have  the  honour  of  paying 
you  my  devoirs.     Yours,  Bklcour. 

He  writes  at  his  ease ;  for  he's  unconscious  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed;  hut  what  a  pal- 
mt^tion  does  it  throw  my  heart  into;  a  father's 
heart!  All  the  reports  I  ever  received  give  nte 
favourable  impressions  of  his  character,  wild, 
perhaps,  as  the  manner  of  his  country  is,  but, 
I  trust,  not  frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  Servants 

Serv.   Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman   is   come. 

[Exit, 

Enter  BiLCOUR. 

Stock.  Mr.  BelcQur,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you;  you  are  welcome  to  England! 

Bel  1  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stock-* 
well;  you  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a 
distance;  now  we  are  met;  and  ihe  pleasure 
this  meeting  gives  me,  amply  compensates  for 
the  perils  j  have  run  through  in  accomplrsh- 
ing  It. 

Stock.  What  perils,  Mr.  BeJoour?  1  could 
not  have  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad 
passage  at  this  time  o*year. 

i)  A  dinnrr  of  two  connct,   on«  eontisllng  of  aeren  iht 
oilier  of  oifie  duh«f. 


Bel.  Nor  did  we:  Conner  like:  we  came 
posting  to  your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of 
the  swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew;  'tis  upon 
English  ground  all  my  difficultiei  have  arisen; 
'tis  the  passage  from  the*  river  side  I  com- 
plain of. 

Stock*  Ay,  indeed!  W^hat  obstructions  can 
you  have  met  between  this  and  the  river  side? 

Bel.  Innumerable!  Your  town  is  as  full  of 
defiles  as  the  island  of , Corsica,  and  1  believe 
they  are  as  obsliifatelj  defended;  so  much 
hurry,  bustle,  and  confusion,  on  your  quays: 
so  many  sugar  casks,  porter  butts,  and  com- 
mon council  men,  in  your  streets,  that  unless 
a  man  marched  with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis 
more  than  the  labour  of  Hercules  can  effect, 
to  make  any  tolerable  way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  in- 
commoded. 

Bel.  Why,  'faith  Hwas  all  my  own  fault; 
accustomed  to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of 
patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house 
extortioners,  boatmen,  tidewaiters  and  water- 
bailiffs,  that  beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  than 
a  swarm  of  musquitoes,  I  proceeded  a  little 
too  roughly  t<^  brush  them  away  with  ray 
rattan ;  the  sturdy  roffnes  took  this  in  dudgeon, 
and  begitining  to  rebel,  the  mob  chose  dif- 
ferent sides,  and  a  furious  sctifiie  ensued;  in 
the  course  of  which)  my  person  and  apparel 
suffered  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  step 
into  the  first  tavern  to  refit,  before  I  coulo 
make  my  approaches  in  any  decent  trim. 

Stock.  All  without  isaslwisk;  dear  natm«, 
add  the  rest,  I  am  happy.  [Aside^  Well,  Mr, 
Belcour,  'tis  a  rough  tampife  you  have  had  of 
my  countrymen*s  spirit;  but,  i  trust,  jon'U 
not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  it. 

BeL  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  1  like  them  the 
better.  Was  1  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps, 
wish  theni  a  little  more  tractable;  but,  as  a 
fellow  subject,  and  a  sharer  in  their  freedom, 
I  applaud  their  spirit,  though  I  feel  the  effects 
of  It  in  every  bone  of  my  skin. 

Stock.  That's  well;  I  like  that  well.  How 
gladly  I  could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own 
myself  his  father!  [Aside. 

Bel.  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  here  am  I  in  England;  at  the 
fountain  head  of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty, 
of  arts,  and  elegancies.  My  happy  stars  have 
given  me  a  good  estate,  and  the  conspiring 
winds  have  blown  me  hither  to  spend  it. 

Stock.  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should 
hopt-;  to  treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal, 
over  whom  you  have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic 
power;  but  as  a  subject,  which  you  are  bound 
to  govern,  with  a  temperate  and  restrained 
authoHty. 

Bel.  True,  sir,  most  truly  said;  mine's  a 
commission,  not  a  right;  I  am  the  offspring  of 
distress,  and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my 
brother;  while  I  nave  hands  to  hold,  there- 
fore, I  will  hold  them  open  to  mankind;  hat, 
sir,  my  passions  are  my  masters;  they  take 
roe  where  they  will;  and  oftentimes  they  leave 
to  reason  and  to  virtue  nothing  but  my  wishes 
and  my  siffhs. 

Stock.  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  ac- 
cuse, corrects  himself. 

Bel.  Ah!  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of; 
I  wifh  a  friend  would  take  it  up;  I  would  to 
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beaven  you  had  leisore  for  Uio  empJoy;  iiut, 
did  you  drive  a  trade  to  tlie  four  corners  of 
the  woHdy  you  -vroukl  not  ffiid  tbe  task  so 
toilsome  as  to  keep  me  free  from  faults. 

Stock,  Well,  1  am  not  discouraged;  this 
candour  tells  me  1  should  not  have  the  fault 
of  self  conceit  to  combat;  that,  at  least,  is  not 
amongst  tbe  number. 

Bed.  >io;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who 
thought  more  humbly  of  mc  than  I  do  of 
myself,  I  woUld  take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego 
my  own. 

Stock.  And  were  I  to  choose  a  pupil,  it 
should  he  one  of  your  complexion ;  so  if  youMl 
come  along  with  me,  we'll  agree  upon  your 
admission,  and  enter  on  a  course  of  lectures 
iKrectly. 

Bel  With  all  my  heart  lEjccunt, 

Scene  III. — A  Boom  in   Ladt  RirspoiiT*s 

House. 

Enter  Laut  Rusport  and  Miss  Ruspoet. 

Ladjr  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more  of  captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  fa- 
mily \,  not  a  shillioff  of  mine  shall  ever  cross 
the  hands  ofv  any  of  them ;  because  my  sister 
chose  to  marry  a  beggar,  am  I  bound  to  sup> 
port  him  and  his  posterity? 

Miss  R.  I  think  you  are. 

Ladjr  R,  You  think  I  am!  and  pi  ay  where 
do  you  fmd  tbe  law  that  tells  you  so  ? 

Miss  R.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote 
chafer  and  verse;  but  I  take  charity  to  he  a 
main  clause  in  tbe  great  statute  of  Christianity. 

LadjrR*  I  say  charity,  indeed!  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his 
daughter  into  the  bargain,  would  never  break 
your  heart,  if  there  was  not  a  certain  young 
fellow  of  tMro-and«4wenty  in  the  case;  who, 
hy  the  happy  recommendation  of  a  good  per- 
son, and  the  brilliant  appointments  o£  an  en- 
signcy,  vrill,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  cosen  you 
out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to 
bestow  it  upon  bin^ 

Miss  R  A  nephew  of  your  ladysbip*s  can 
never  want  any  other  recoramenuation  with 
roe:  and  if  my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley 
is  acouitted  by  tne  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope 
lady  Jnusport  will  not  condemn  me  for  it. 

Ladj  R,  I  condemn  you!  I  thank  heaven, 
miss  Rusport,  I  -am  no  ways  reponsible  for 
your  conduct;  nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine 
Low  you  dispose  of  yourself:  you  arc  not  my 
daughter^  and,  when  1  married  your  father, 
poor  sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I  found  you  a 
forward  spoiled  miss  of  fourteen,  far  above 
being  instructed  by  me. 

Miss  R'  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this 
instruction, 

LadjrR,  You  are  strangely  pert;  but  His  no 
wonder:  your  mother,  l^n  told,  was  a  fine 
lady:  and  according  to  >the  modem  style  of 
education-  you  was  brought  up.  It  was  not 
so  in  my  young  days;  there  was  then  some 
decorum  in  the  world,  some  subordination,  as 
the  ^eat  Locke  expresses  it  Oh!  Hwas  an 
edifying  sight,  to  see  tbe  regular  deportment 
observra  in  our  family;  no  giggling,  no'gos- 
sipping  was  goinf  on  there!  my  good  faUier, 
sir  Olivi^  Roundhead,  never  was  seen  to  laugh 


himself,    nor  ever  allowed  it  in  his  children. 

Miss  R  Ay ;  those  were  happy  times,  indeed. 

Lady  R,  But,  in  this  forward  age,  wc  have 
coquettes  in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  in 
the  cradle ;  girls  of  fifteen,  that  lead  tbe  fa- 
shion in  new  caps  and  new  opinions,  that 
have  their  sentiments  and  their  sensations;  and 
the  idle  fops  encourage  them  in  it:  0*my  con- 
science, I  wonder  what  it  is  tbe  men  can  see 
in  such  babies. 

MissR  True,  madam;  but  all  men  do  not 
overlook  tbe  maturer  beauties  of  your  lady- 
sfaip*s  age;  wittness  your  admired  major  Den- 
nis 0*riaherty;  there's  an  example  of  some 
discernment;  I  declare  to  you,  when  your 
ladyship  is  bj,  the  major  takes  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  if  1  was  part  of  the  furniture  of 
your  chamber. 

Ladjr  R>  Tbe  major,  child,  has  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and 
has  more  enlarged  notions  of  female  merit 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  English  home-bred 
lover;  in  roost  other  countries,  no  womaii  on 
your  side  forty  would  ever  be  named  in  a 
polite  circle. 

MissR,  Right,  madam;  I've  been  told  that 
in  Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches, 
and  Venuses  in  their  grand  climacteric;  a  lover 
there  celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the  dimples 
in  his  mistress'  face.  The  maior,  I  think,  has 
served  in  the  imperial  army.  ^) 

Lctdy  R^  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  madam  ? 
Had  my  sister  Louisa  yielded  to  the  addres- 
ses of  one  of  major  O'Flaherty's  person  aikd 
appearance,  she  would  have  bad  some  excuse ; 
but  to  run  away  as  she  did,  at  tbe  age  of 
sixteei^  too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's  sort-*- 

MissR  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  niost 
venial  trespass  that  ever  girl  of  sixteen  com- 
mitted; of  a  noble  family,  an  engaging  per- 
son, strict  honour,  and  sound  understanding, 
what  accomplishment  was  there  wanting  in 
captain  iy%\aity^  but  that  which  the  prodigality 
of  his  ancestors  had  deprived  him  oi? 

Ladj  R,  They  left  bim  as  much  as  be  de- 
serves; hasn't  tbe  old  man  captain's  half-pay? 
And  is  not  the  son  an  ensign? 

Miss  R  An  ensign!  Alas,  poor  Charles! 
Would  to  beaven  be  knew  what  my  heart 
feels  and  suffers  for  his  sake. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  £nsign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your 
ladyship. 

LadjR  Who!  Dudley!  What  can  have 
brought  bim  to  town? 

Miss  R,  Dear  madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley, 
'tis  your  nephew. 

lAidj  R,  Nephew!  I  renounce  him  as  ray 
nephew;  sir  Oliver  renounced  bim  as  his 
grandson ;  wasn't  be  son  of  tbe  eldest  daughter, 
and  only  male  descendant  of  sir  Oliver;  and 
didn't  he  cut  bim  off  with  a  shilling?  Didn't 
tbe  poor  dear  good  old  man  leave  his  fortune 
to  me,  except  a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden 
sister,  vrbo  spoiled  her  constitution  with  nurs- 
ing, bim?  And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny 
of  *tbat  fortune  shall  ever  be  disposed  of 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of  the 
donor. 

i)  CmpiTor  of  AiMtri.'. 
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Enter  Charus  Dvdlbt. 
So,  young  man,  whence  came  you?    What 
bnnffs  you  to  town? 

Charles.  If  there  is  any  olTence  in  my  com- 
ing to  town,  your  ladyship  is  in  some  de- 
gree reponstble  for  it,  for  part  of  my  errand 
was  to  pay  my  duty  here. 

LadjrR.  And  where  is  your  father^  child; 
and  your  sister?    Are  they  in  town  too? 

Charles.  They  are. 

Ixidjr  R,  Ridiculous  \  I  don\  know  what 
people  do  in  London,  who  have  no  money 
to  spend  in  it. 

MissR.  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kindly 
to  your  nephew;  how  can  you  oppress  a 
youth  of  his  sensibility  ? 

LadjrR.  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your 
retiring  to  your  apartment;  when  I'walit  your 
advice,  FII  send  to  you.  [Exit  Miss  Rusport] 
So  you  have  put  on  a  red  coat  too,  as  well 
as  your  father;  His  plain  what  v^lue  you  set 
upon  the  good  advice  sir  Oliver  used  to  give 
you:  how  often  has  he  cautioned  you  against 
the-  army  ? 

Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to 
enable  me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would 
have  done  it;  but  you  well  know  how  desti- 
tute I  am ;  and  *tis  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
I  prefer  the  service  of  my  king  to  that  of  any 
other  master. 

LadjrR.  Well,  well,  take  yoor  own  course ; 
His  no  concern  of  mine:  you  never  cobsuIu 
ed  me. 

Charles,  I  freqnently  wrote  to  your  lady- 
ship, hut  could  obtain  no  answer;  and,  since 
my  grandfather*s  death,  this  is  the  ^st  oppor> 
tunity  I  have  had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Ladjr  R.  I  must  desire  you  not  to  mention 
the  death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hear- 
ing; my  spirits  cannot  support  it 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you:  permit  me  to 
say,  that,  as  that  event  has  nchly  supplied 
you  with  the  materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses 
of  my  family  can  furnish  you  with  objects 
of  it. 

Ladjr  R*  The  distresses  of  your  &mtly, 
child,  are  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present. 
Tell  your  father  and  your  sister,  I  totally  dis- 
approve of  their  commg  up  to  town. 

Charles.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before 
your  ladyship  knows  the  motive  that  brought 
him  hither  ?  Allured  by  the  offer  of  evchan- 
ging  for  a  commission  on  full  pay,  the  veteran, 
aAer  thirty  years  service,  prepares  to  encoun- 
ter the  fatal  heats  of  Senegambia ;  but  wants 
a  small  supply  to  equip  him  for  the  eipedition. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Major  OTlaherty,  to  wait  on  your 
ladyship. 

Enter  Major. 

Q^Fkt.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man; 
douU  YOU  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my 
word  for  that?  I  hope,  madam.  His  evidence 
enough  of  my  being  present,  when  I  have  the 
honour  of  telling  you  so  myself. 

Lad/R.  Major  0*Flaherty,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive 
Vm  engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your 
ladyship*s  more  agreeable  engagements.  1  pre- 
sume 1  have  my  answer? 


[ActU. 

LadjrR,  Your  answer,  cfalM!  Wliat  an- 
swer can  you  possibly  expect?  or  how  can 
your  romantic  father  suppose  that  I  am  to 
abet  him  in  all  his  idle  and  extravagant  un- 
dertakings? Come,  major,  let  me  show  you 
the  way  into  my  dressing-room;  and  let  us 
leave  tnis  young  adventurer  to  his  meditation.  . 

\_Exii. 

O^FlOi.  I  follow  YOU,  my  lady.  Young  gen- 
tleman, your  obedient!  Upon  my  consdenee, 
as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  I  would  wish  to 
dap  my  eyt%  on:  he  might  have  answered 
my  salute,  however — wdl,  let  it  pass;  Foi> 
tune,  perhaps,  frowns  -upon  the  poor  lad; 
she^s  a  damuM  slippery  lady,  and  very  apt  to 
jilt  us  poor  fellows  that  wear  cockades  in  oor 
oats.  Fare  thee  well,  honey,  whoever  thou  art. 

;  {Exit 

Cliarles.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  pu- 
ritan— out  upon  it;  her  heart  is  flint;  yet 
that  woman,  that  aunt  of  mine,  without  one 
worthy  particle  in  her  coif^position,  would,  1 
dare  be  sworn,  as  .«oon  set  ner  foot  in  a  pest- 
house,  as  in  a  playhouse. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

MissR.  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles;  whither 
are  you  goinff  in  such  haste? 

Charles.  Nladam;  miss  Rusport;  w^at  are 
your  commands? 

MissR.  Why  so  reserved?  We  had  used 
to  answer  to  no  other  names  than  those  of 
Charles  and  Charlotte. 

Charles.  W^hat  ails  you?  You  have  been 
weeping. 

Miss  A  No,  no;  or' if  I  have,  your^yes 
are  full  too;  but  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
say  to  you :  before  you  go^  teU  me,  I  conjure 
you,  where  you  are  to  he  found:  here,  givene 
your  direction;  write  it  upon  the  back  of  this 
visiting  ticket — Have  you  a  pendl? 

Charles.  I  have:  but  why  should  you  de- 
sire to  find  us  out?  His  a  poor  little  incoo- 
v^ient  place ;  my  sister  has  no*  apartment  fit 
to  receive  you  in. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  com- 
pany ^  directly. 

Miss  /L  1  am  comins — well,  ha^e  you  wrote 
it?  Give  it  me.  O,  Charles!  either  you  do 
not  or  you  will  not  understand  me. 

[Exeunt  severaUr- 

ACT  a 

SCKMB  l.^A  Room  in  Fvlmbr's  House. 

FuLMBR    discovered  seated;    Mrs.  FulmkR 

enters  to  him. 
Mrs.F.  Why,  how  you  sit,  musin«  and 
moping,  sighing  and  desponding!  rmashama 
of  you,  Mr.  Fulmer :  is  this  the  country  you 
described  to  me,  a  second  Eldorado,  rivers  of 
gold  and  rocks  of  diamonds?  You  found  tot 
m  a  pretty  snug  retired  way  of  Jife  at  ^ 
logne,  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  wholly  at  my  ease:  but,  thank  heaven, 
our  partnership  is  revocable;  I  am  not  yoiw 
wedded  wife,  praised  he  my  stars!  for  what, 
hate  we  got,  whom  have  we  gulled  hut  our- 
sdves?  which  of  all  your  trains  has  taken 
fircj  even  this  poor  expedient  of  jovtr  book- 
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seller^  «liop  seems  abaaikmed;  lor  if  a  ckance 
customer  orops  in,  who  is  tbere,  pray,  to  help 
him  to  what  lie  wants  ? 

.FW.  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  despair;  there  had  used  to  oe 
a  liTelihood  to  be  pidked  up  in  this  country, 
boUi  for  the  honest  and  dishoiiest:  Ihayetried 
each  walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last: 
there  is  not  a  point  to  which  the  wit  and 
faculty  of  roan  can  turn,  that  I  have  not  set 
mine  to,  but  in  vain;  I  aai  beat  through  every 
quarter  of  the  compass. 

Mrs.FuL  Ah!  common  efibrts  all:  strike 
me  *a  master-stroke,  Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish 
to  make  any  6gure  in  this  country. 

FUL  But  where,  how,  and  what?  I  hare 
blustered  for  prerontire;  I  have  bellowed  for 
fineedom;  I  have  ofiered  to  serve  my  countnr ; 
I  have  engaged  to  betray  it;  a  master-atrose, 
truly!  why,  I  have  talked  treason,  writ  trea- 
son, and,  if  a  man  can*t  live  by  that,  he  can 
live  by  nothing.  Here  1  set  up  as  a  book- 
aeQcs:,  why,  men  leave  off  reading ;  and  if  I 
was  to  turn  butcher,  I  believe,  o*my  conscience, 
they*d  leave  off  eating. 

Captain  Duolbt  crosses  4e  Stage. 

Mrs.FuU  VVhy,  there  now's  your  lodger, 
old  captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there*s 
no  flint  without  fire;  something  might  be 
struck  otet  of  him,  if  you  had  the  wit  to  find 
the  way. 

Fal.  Hang  bim,  an  old  dry-skinned  cur- 
mudgeon ;  you  may  ^s  well  think  to  get  truth 
out  ca  a  courtier,  er  candour  out  of  a  critic: 
I  can  make  nothing  of  him;  besides,  he*s 
poor,  and  therefore  not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs.'FuL  The  more  fool  he!  Would  any 
man  be  poor,  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his 
possession. 

FuL  His  daughter,  you  mean;  she  is,  in- 
deed, uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs.FuL  Beautiful!  Why,  she  need  only 
b«  seen,  to  have  the  nrst  men  in  the  king- 
dom at  her  feet.  W^hat  would  some  of  our 
young  nabobs  give — ? 

Ful»  Hush!  here  comes  the  captain;  good 
girl,  leaTe  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try 
what  I  can  make  of  bim. 

Mrs.FuL  Captain,  truly!  iTaith  Td  have  a 
regiment,  bad^  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was 
th£ee  months  older.  \ExiL 

Enter  Captain  Dudley. 

FuU  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you. 

Dud,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  have  borrowea  a  book 
from  your  shop ;  His  the  sixth  volume  of  my 
deceased  friend  Tristram:  he  is  a  flattering 
writer  to  us  poor  spldiers:  and  the  divine 
story  of  Le  Fevre,  which  makes  part  of  this 
hMOok,  in  my  opinion  of  it,  does  honour,  not 
lo  its  author  only,  but  to  human  nature. 

Fuk  He^s  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of 
trade,  but  one  I  never  relished:  he  is  much 
too  loose  and  profligate  for  my  taste. 

Dud,  That*s  being  too  severe:  I  bold  bim 
to  be  a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense;  he 
plays,  indeed,  with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes, 
peraaps ,  too  wantonly ;  but  while  he  thus 
designedly  masks  his  main  attack,  he  comes 
at  once  upon  the  heart;  refines,  amends  it, 
suHens  it;   beats    down  each  selfish   barrier 


from  about  it,  and  opens  every  sluice  of  pity 
and  benevolence. 

FuL  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  oppose  your 
opinion;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a  favourite 
mistress;  and  there,  you  know,  captain,  no 
man  likes  to  have  his  taste  arraigned. 

Dud,  Upon  my  word ,  sir,  1  donH  know 
what  a  man  likes  in  that  case;  *tis  an  eipe- 
riment  I  never  made. 

Ful,  Sir! — ^Are  you  serious. 

Dud,  *Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you 
think  sa 

FuU  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is!  [Asidel 
I  apprehend  you,  sir;  you  speadc  with  caution; 
you  are  married? 

Dud,  1  have  been. 

Ful,  And  this  young  lady,  which  accom- 
panies you — 

Dud,  Passes  for  my  daughter. 

Ful,  Passes  for  his  daughter!  humph  — 
\Aside\  She  is  exceedingly  beautifiil,  finely 
accomplished,  of  a  most  enchanting  a^ape 
and  air. 

Dud,  You  are  much  too  partial;  she  has 
the  greatest  defect  a  woman  can  have. 

FuU  How  so,  pray? 

Dud,  She,  has  no  fortune. 

Ful,  Rather  say,  that  you  have  none;  and 
thaOs  a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years,  cap- 
tain Dudley :  you  have  served,  no  doubt  ? 

Dud.  Familiar  coxcomb!  But  1*11  humour 
him.  [Aside, 

FuU  A  close  old  fox!  but  III  unkennel  him. 

[uiside. 

Dud,  Above  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  Mr.  Fulmer.  • 

FuU  I  guessed  as  much;  I  laid  it  at  no 
less:  why,  Uis  a  wearisome  time;  *tis  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  profession,  fit  only  fur  a  pa- 
triarch, fiut  preferment  must  be  closely  Al- 
lowed :  you  never  could  have  been  so  far  be- 
hindhand in  the  chase ,  unless  you  bad  palp- 
ably mistaken  your  way.  YouH  pardon  me; 
but  I  begin  to  perceive  you  have  lived  in  the 
world,  not  with  it. 

Dud,  It  may  be  so;  and  you,  perhaps,  can 
give  me  better  counsel.  I  am  now  soliciting 
a  favour;  an  exchange  to  a  company  on  full 
pay;  nothing  more^  and  yet  I  meet  a  thousand 
oars  to  that;  though,  without  boasting,  1  should 
think  the  certificate  of  services  which  I  sent 
in  might  have  purchased  that  indulgence  to  me. 

FuU    Who   thinks   or  cares    about  them? 
Certificate    of  services,    indeed!    Send   in   a' 
certificate  of  your  fair  daughter;  carry  her  in 
your  hand  with  you. 

Dud,  What!  Who!  My  daughter!  Carry 
my  daughter!     Well,  and  what  then? 

Ful,  Why,  then  your  fortune*s  made,  that's  all 

Dud,  1  understand  you:  and  this  you  call 
knowledge  of  the  world!  Despicable  know* 
ledge;  but,  sirrah,  I  will  have  you  know-» 

[Threatens  him. 

FuU  Help!  Who's  within?  Would  you 
strike  me,  sir?  \^ould  you  Jifl  up  your  hand 
against  a  man  in  his  own  house  r 

Dud,  1  in  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the 
poverty  of  a  man  of  honour. 

FuU  Have  a  care  what  you  do ;  remember 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and 
battery;  ay,  and  such  trifling  forms  as  war- 
rants and  indictments. 
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Dud,  Go,  sir;  you  are  too  mean  for  my 
resentment :  His  that,  and  not  the  law,  protects 
yo!'.     Hence! 

i^le//.  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  blockhead ! 
1*11  be  revenged  of  him.  [^Aside» 

Enter  Charles  Duolet. 

(Charles.  What  is  the  matter,  sir?  Sure  I 
beard  an  outcry  as  I  entered  the  house. 

Dud*  Not  unlikely ;  our  landlord  and  his 
wife  arc  for  ever  wrangling. — Did  you  find 
your  aunt  Dudley  at  home  1 

iJharleS,  I  did. 

Dud.  And  what'w.is  y6ur  reception. 

Charles,  Cold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride 
could  make  it 

Dud,  You  told  h^  the  pressing  occasion  I 
had  for  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this 
exchange;  has  she  granted  me  the  relief  I 
asked? 

Charles,  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  re-» 

fused  it. 

Dud,  That*s  hard ;  that*s  lard,  indeed  !  My 
petition  was  for  a  small  sum ;  she  has  refused 
It.  you  saj:  well,  be  it  io;  1  must  not  com« 
plain.  Did  you  see  the  broker,  about  the  in*^ 
surance  on  my  life? 

Charles,  There  again  I  am  the  messenger 
of  ill  news ;  I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is 
the  climate:  alas!  that  ever  my  &ther  should 
be  sent  to  perish  in  such  a  place! 

Louisa  Dudley  enters  hastily. 

Dud,  Ix>uisa,  what^s  the  matter?  you  ^eem 
frighted. 

JLou,  I 'am,  indeed:  coming  from  missRus* 
norths,  I  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
who  has  beset  me  in  the  strangest  mannen 

Charles.  Insufferable!  W^as  he  rude  to  you  ? 

Lou,  1  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude 
to  me,  but  he  was  ver^r  importunate  to  soeak 
to  me,  and  once  or  twice  attempted  to  liH  up 
my  hat ;  he  followed  me  to  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  there  I  gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud,  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  mc,  or  your  brother. 

Lou,  O  Charles!  miss  Rusport  desires  to 
see  you  directly;  lady  Rusport  is  gone  out, 
and  she  has  something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me, 

sir? 

Dud,  None,  my  dear ;  by  all  means  wail 
upon  miss  Rusport.  Come,  Louisa;  1  must 
desire  you  to  go  up  to  your  chamber,  and 
compose  yourself.  [E.xeunL 

JEn/^r  Belcour,  after  peeping  in  at  the  Door, 
Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  Vm  alive.  Why,  what 
an  odd  sort  of  a  house  is  this!  Confound  the 
little  jilt,  she  has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A 
plague  upon  this  London,  1  shall  have  no  luck 
m  It:  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  hurry,  and 
such  a  number  of  shops,  and  one  so  like  the 
other,  that  whether  the  wench  turned  into  this 
house  or  the  next,  or  whether  she  went  up 
stairs  or  down  stairs »)  (for  there's  a  world 
above  and  a  world  below,  it  seems),  I  declare 
I  knovr  no   more  than  if  I  was  in  the  Blue 

i)    The  kilchcn*    arc    all    undi-rground    in    ll  e  hnmc*  in 

London,  Ihcy  receive  ihcir  Hglil  by  metnt  of  an    area, 

or   optniog,    of  aboOl  5    feel    broad  before   iho    lica»e, 

so  lUal  ihe  bonset  appear  lo  havt  been  sunk    one  «lorj 

lotrcr. 


Mountains.  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  al 
once,  why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every  hand- 
some girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  me 
such  a  wildgoose  chase,  I  bad  better  haie 
stay*d  in  the  torrid  tone:  I  shall  be  wasted 
to  the  site  of  a  sugar-cane:  what  shall  I  do? 
give  the  chase  np?  hang  it,  that*s  cowardljr: 
shall  I,  a  true-bom  son  of  Phoebus,  suffer  tkb 
little  nimble- footed  Dapbne  to  escape  me? — 
"Forbid  it,  honour,  and  forbid  it,  love.**  Hush! 
hush!  here  she  comes!  Oh!  the  devil!  What 
tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here? 

Enter  Mrs.  FulmKiu 

Mrs,Fut   Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Mrs.FuL  A  fine  sumrfer*s  day,  sir. 

BeL  Y«s,  ma*am;  and  so  cool,  that,  if  the 
calendar  didn*t  call  it  July,  I  should  swear  it 
was  January. 

Mrs.  Ful,  Sir ! 

Bel.  Madam! 

Mrs.Ful.  Do  you   wish    to   speak  to  Kir. 
ulmer,  sir? 

Bel.  Mr.  Fulmer,  madam?  I  bav*nH  the  ho- 
nour of  knowing  such  a  person* 

Mrs^Ful  No.'  ri|  be  sworn,  have  you  not; 
thou  art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too 
much  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself, 
or  to  have  any  thins  to  say  to  those  that  are 
so.  *.Tis  the  captain,  I  suppose*,  you  are 
waiting  for. 

Bel.  1  rather  suspect  it  is  the  captain*s  wife. 

Mrs,  Ful,  The  captain  has  no  wife ,  sir. 

Bel.  No  wife!  Tm  heartily  sonr  for  it;  for 
then  she*s  his  mistress;  and  that  I  take  to  be 
the  more  desperate  case  of  the  two.  Pray, 
madam,  wasn  t  there  a  lady  just  now  turned 
into  your  house?  T^ras  witn  her- 1  wished 
to  speak. 

Hrs,  Ful,  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 

jfel.  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever 
beheld;  young,  tall,  fresh,  fatr^  in  short,  a 
goddess. 

Mrs.  Fid,  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  Vm 
sure  you  flatter;  for  Hwas  me  you  followed 
into  the  shop  door  this  minute. 

Bel,  You!  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
was  not  you,  madam* 

Mrs.FuL  But  what  is  it  you  laiigh  at? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  ask  your  pardon; 
but  it  was  not  you,  believe  me;  be  assnfed 
it  wasnH. 

Mrs.Ful.  W^ell,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend 
for  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  you;  I 
hope  you  think  you  wouldn*t  have  been  the 
first  man  that  noticed  me  in  the  streets ;  how- 
ever, this  Vm  positive  of,  that  no  living  wo- 
man but  myself  has«enlered  these  doors  this 
morning. 

Bel.  VVhy,  then,  I*m  mistaken  in  the  housei 
that*s  all ;  for  it  is  not  humanly  possible  I  can 
be  so  far  out  in  the  lady.  J^Going. 

Mrs.Ful.  Coxcomb!— But  hold— a  thou^ 
occurs;  as  sure  as  can  be,  he  has  seen  miss 
Dudley.  A  word  with  you,  yoUng  gentleman; 
come  back. 

Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure? 

Mrs.  Ful.  You  seem  greatly  captivated  with 
this  young  lady ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love 
thus  at  ik'st  sight? 

BeL  Oh,  yes:  His  the  only  way  I  can  ever 
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£iU  in  loTe;  any  map  fOMy  tnmble  into  a  pit 
by  surprise;  none  but  a  fool  would  walk  into 
one  by  cboice. 

Mrs,FuL  Yon  are  a  basty  lorer,  ,it  seems; 
baTe  you  spirit  to  be  a  geno-ous  one?  Tbey, 
tbat  will  please  tbe  eye,  mustn*t  spare  tbe 
purse. 

BeL  Try  me;  put  me  to  tbe  proof;  bring 
me  to  an  interview  witb  tbe  dear  ffirl  tbat 
bas  tbus  captirated  me ,  and  see  wbetber  I 
bave  spirit  to  be  grateful. 

Mrg,Ful,  But  bow,  pray,  am  I  to  know 
tbe  girl  you  bave  set  your  beart  on? 

BeL  By  an  undescribable  grace,  tbat  ac- 
companies every  look  and  action  tbat  falls 
£^m  ber;  tbere  can  be  but  one  sucb  woman 
in  tbe  world ,  and  nobody  can  mistake  tbat  one. 

Mrs.  FuL  Well,  if  I  sbould  stumble  upon 
tbis  angel  in  my  walks,  wbere'  am'  I  to  find 
you?     Wbat's  your  name? 

BeL  Upon  my  soul  I  canH  tell  you  my  name. 

Mrs,  FuL  Not  tell  me !     Wby  so  ? 

BeL  Because  I  donH  know  wbat  it  is  my- 
self; as  yet  I  bare  no  name. 

Mrs. FuL  No  name! 

BeL  None;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  bis; 
but  be  Ibrbade  me  to  use  it  on  any  unwortby 
occasion* 

Mrs.  FuL  But  wbere  is  your  place  of  abode? 

BeL  I  bave  none;  I  never  slept  a  nigbt  in 
England  in  my  life. 

Mrs.  FuL  lit  J  day! 

'     Enter  Fulmbr. 

FuL  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country; 
a  pretty  pass  tbings  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  assaulted  in  bis  own  bouse. 


Mrs.  FuL  Uusb!  busb!  Hold  your  tongue, 
man;  pocket  tbe  affront,  and  be  quiet;  Tve 
a  scberoe  on  foot  will  pay  you  a  bundred 
beatings.  Wby  you  surprise  me,  Mr.  Fulmer; 
captain  Dudley  assault  you!    Impossible. 

FuL  Nay,  1  can't  call  it  an  absolute  assault; 
but  be  tbreatened  roe. 

Mrs.  FuL  Ob,  was  tbat  all  ?  I  tbougbt  bow 
it  would  turn  out — A  likely  tbing,  truly,  lor 
a  person  of  bis  obliging,  compassionate  turn : 
no,  no,  poor  captain  Dudley,  be  bas  sorrows 
and  distresses  enougb  of  bis  own  to  employ 
bis  spirits,  witbout  setting  tbem  against  otber 
people.  Make  it  up  as  fast  as  you  can: 
iiratcb  tbis  gentleman  out;  follow  bim  wber- 
erer  be  goet,  and  bring  me  word  wbo  and 
wbat  be  is;  be  sure  you  don*t  lose  sight  of 
bim;  Fve  otber  business  in  band.  [Exii. 

BeL  Pray,  sir,  wbat  sorrows  and  distresses 
bare  befallen  tbis  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 

FkiL  Poverty,  dissappointmenC,  ana  all. tbe 
distresaes  attencrant  thereupon :  sorrow  enough 
of  all  conscience :  I  soon  found  bow  it  was 
"vntb  bim,  by  bis  way  of  living,  low  enough 
of  all  rebton;  but  what  I  overheard  this 
morning  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

BeL  vVbat  did  you  overbear  tbis  morning? 

Ful  Wby,  it  seems  be  wants  to  join  bis 

l)  Th«  tillc  givMi  to  i  bouliag  cowardlj  soldier.  Tberc 
i$  m  chaTa«t«r  of  tbia  •ort  and  of  lb  it  name  in  an  nld 
fitif. 


regiment,  and.  bas  been  beating  tbe  town  over 
to  raise  a, little  money  for  that  purpose  upon 
bis  pay ;  but  tbe  climate,   I  find,  where  be  is 

f^oing-  is  »o   unhealthy,  tbat  nobody  can  be 
ound  to  lend  bim  any. 

BeL  Wby,  then  your  town  is  a  damned 
good-fot-notbing  town:  and  I  wisb  I  bad 
never  come  into  it. 

FuL  Tbat*s  wbat  I  say,  sir;  the  bard-heart- 
edness  of  some  folks  is  unaccountable.  There** 
an  old  lady  Rusport,  a  near  relation  of  this 
gentleman^s;  she  lives  bard  by  here,  opposite 
to  Stockwell^s,  tbe  great  mercbant;  be  sent  tp 
ber  a-begging,  but  to  no  purpose;  thougb 
she  is  as  ricb  as  a  Jew,  she  would  not  fur- 
nish bim  witb  a  farthing. 

BeL  Is  the  captain  at  bome? 

FuL  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 

BeL  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire 
bim  to  step  hither  r   I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

FuL  V\l  send  bim  to  you  directly.  I  donH 
know  wbat  to  make  of  this  joung  man ;  but, 
if  I  live,  I  wiy  find  bim  out,  or  know  the 
reason  wby.  VExt'L 

BeL  Tve  lost  the  fWl,  it  seems,  tbat*s  clear: 
she  was  tbe  first  object  of  my  pursuit;  but 
the  case  of  this  poor  officer  touches  me ;  and, 
aAer  all,  there  may  be  as  much  true  delight 
in  rescuing  a  fellow  creature  from  distress, 
as  tbere  would  be  in  plunging  one  into  it. 
— But  let  me  see;  it*s  a  point  tbat  must  be 
managed  with  some  delicacy — Apropos !  there^s 
pen  and  ink— IVe  struck  upon  a  method  that 
will  do.  {_ff^rilesl  Ay,  ay,  tbis  is  tbe  very 
tbing:  *twas  devilisb  lucky  I  bappened  to  bave 
these  bills  about  me.  There,  there,  fare  you 
well !  Vm  glad  to  6e  rid  ox  you ;  you  stood 
a  chance  ol^being  worse  applied,  I  can  4ell 
you.  [Encloses  and  seals  the  Paper. 

Fulmbr  brings  in  Dudlbt. 

FuL  Tbat*s  the  gentleman,  sir.  I  shall  make 
bold,  however,  to  lend  an  ear.  [ExiL 

Dud.  Have  you  any  commands  forme,  sir? 

BeL  Your  name  is  Dudley,  sir? — 

Dud.  It  is. 

BeL  You  command  a  company,  I  tbink, 
captain  Dudley? 

Mud.  I  did:  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

BeL  You  have  served  some  time? 

Dud.  A  pretty  many  years;  long  enougb 
to  see  some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better 
interest  than  myself,  made  general  oificen. 

Bel.  Their  Inerit  I  may  nave  some  doubt 
of;  tbeir  interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to; 
there  is  little  promotion  to  be  looked  for  in 
your  profession,  I  believe,  witbout  friends, 
captain  ? 

Dud.  I  believe  so  too:  bave  you  any  otber 
business  witb  me,  may  I  ask? 

BeL  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  was 
informed  you  was  about  to  join  your  regi- 
meift  in  distant  quarters  abroad. 

Dud.  I  bave  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to 
a  company  on  full  pay,  quartered  at  James* 
Fort,  m  oenegambia;  but,  Fm  afraid,  I  must 
drop  tbe  undertaking. 

BeL  W^by  %o^  ^tvj^ 

Dud.  Why  so,  sir?  *Ti%  a  bome  ouestion, 
for  a  perfect  stranger^  to  put;  tbere  u  some- 
tbing  very  particular  in  all  tbis. 

BeU  U  it  is  not  impertinent:  sir,  allpw  me 
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lo  ask  joa  what  reason  you  have  for  despair- 
ing of  success. 

J)ud,  Why,  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  obvious 
reason,  for  a  soldier  to  have —  Want  of  mo- 
ney; simply  that. 

Bel,  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  have 
occasion  for?  '  * 

Dtdd,  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 
on  a  sudden;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great 
consequence  to  you  to  be  informed :  but  I 
should  guess,  in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred 
pounds  would  stirre, 

Bek  And  do  you  find  a  difBculty  in  raising 
that  sum  upon  your  pay?  ^is  done  every  day. 

Dud,  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it 
difficult:   I  can  get  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

BeU  Oh!  thats  a  circumstance  may  make 
for  you,  as  well  s^s  against:  in  short,  captain 
Dudley,  it  so  happens,  that  I  can  command 
the  sum  of  two  Bundred  pounds:  seek  no 
further;  FlI  accommodate  you  with  it  upon 
easy  terms. 

J)ud,  Sir!  do  I  understand  you  rightiy? — 
I  beg  your  pardon;  but  am  I  to  believe  that 
you  are  in  earnest? 

BeL  What  is  your  surprise?  Is  it  an  un- 
common thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ? 
Or  is  it  incredible  toat  one  fellow-creature 
should  assist  another? 

Dud,  I  ask  your  pardon — May  I  beg  to 
know  to  whom  r— Do  you  propose  this  in  the 
way  of  business  ? 

Bel,  Entirely:  I  have  no  other  business  on 
earth.' 

Dud,  Indeed!  you  are  not  a  broker,  Fm 
persuaded. 

Beh  I  am  not. 

Dud,  Nor  an  array  agent,  I  think? 

Bel,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  me  for  being  neither;  in  short,  sir,  if  you 
will  peruse  this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you 
who  I  am,  and  upon  what  ierms  I  act;  while 
you  read  it,  I  win  step  home,  and  fetch  the 
money:  and  we  will  conclude  the  bargain 
without  loss  of  time.  in  the  mean  while, 
good  day  to  you.  \Exit  hastUr, 

Dud,  Humph!  there^s  somethmg  very  odd 
in  all  this— let  me  see  what  we've  got  here — 
Tliis  paper  is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what 
are  his  terms:  in  the  name  of  wonder,  why 
has  he  sealed  it?  Hey-day!  what's  here?  Two 
Bank  notes,  of  a  hundred  each !  I  can't  com- 
prehend what  this  means.  Hold;  here's  a 
writing;  perhaps  that  will  show  me.  Accept 
this  trifle  ;  pursue  your  fortune,  and  pros- 
per.   Am  1  in  a  dream?  Is  this  a  reality? 

Enter  Major  O'Flahertt. 

O^Fla,  'Save  you,  my  dear!  Is  it  you  now 
that  are  captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask?  [Exit 
Dudley]— Whuhl^)  What's  the  hurry  the 
man's  in  ?  If  'tis  the  lad  that  run  out  of  the 
shop  you  would  overtake,  you  might  as  well 
slay  where  you  are;  by  my  soul  he's  as  nim- 
ble as  a  Croat;  you  are  a  full  hour's  march 
in  his  rear — Ay  faith,  you  may  as  well  turn 
back,  and  give  over  the  pursuit 

Re-enter  Dvdlbt. 

WeU,  captain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name, 
there's  a  letter  for  you.    Read,  man;  read  it; 

l)  WllitUiv|» 


and  I'll  have  a  word  with  you  after  you  have 
done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot!  So,  so,  from 
lady  Rusport. 

U*Fla,   You're  right;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud,  Well,  sir,  1  have  cast  my  eye  over 
it;  'tis  short  and  peremptory;  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents? 

G'Fla,  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  not  at  all. 

Dud,  Have  you  any  message  from  lady 
Rusport  ? 

CrFla,  Not  a  syllable,  honey:  only  when 
you've  digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of  a 
message  to  deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself  is  ? 

0'i<Va.  Dennis  O'^aherty,  at  your  service; 
a  pool*  major  of  grenadiers;  nothing  better. 

Dud,  So  much  for  your  name  and  title, 
sir;  now  be  so  good  to  favour  me  with  your 
message. 

O^Fki,  Why  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  you 
I  have  promised  lady  nusport  you  shall  do 
whatever  it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  let- 
ter there. 

Dud,  Ay,  indeed;  have  you  undertaken  so 
much,  major,  without  knowing  either  what 
she  commands,  or  what  I  can  perform? 

0*Fla,  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not 
mine;  I  must, keep  mj  word,  you  know. 

Dud,  Or  else,  I  suppose,  you  and  I  must 
measure  swords. 

O'Fla,  Upon  my  soul  you've  hit  it. 

Dud,  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either 
of  us ;  you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough 
of  fighting  in  our  time  before  now. 

O'Fla,  Faith  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  yoo 
may  say  that;  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time, 
that  I  have  followed*  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty 
many  countries. — Let  me  iee — In  the  war  be- 
fore last  I  served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye 
see ;  there,  after  bringing  off  the  French  mo- 
narch, I  left  his  service,  with'  a  British  bullet 
in  my  body,  and  this  riband  in  my  button- 
hole. Last  war  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
German  eaele,  in  the  corps  of  grenadiers; 
there  I  had  my  bellyful  ot  fighting,  and  a 
plentiftil  scarcity  of  every  thing  else.  After 
six«and-twenty  engagements,  great  and  small, 
I  went  off  with  this  gash  on  my  skull,  and  a 
kiss  of  the  empress  queen's  sweet  band,  (hea- 
ven bless  it!)  lor  my  pains.  Since  the  peace, 
my  dear,  I  took  a  fittie  turn  with  the  confe- 
derates there  in  Poland — but  such  another  set 
of  madcaps ! — by  the  lord  Harry,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  they  were  scuffling  about 

Dud,  Well,  major,  I  won't  add  another  ac- 
tion to  the  list;  y6u  shall  keep  your  promise 
with  lady  Rusport:  she  requires  me  to  leave 
London;  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  yoo 
may  take  ^what  credit  you  please  firom  my 
compliance. 

CrFla,  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  boy! 
this  will  make  her  my  own;  when  that's  the 
case,  we  shall  be  brothers,  you  know,  and 
we'll  share  her  fortune  between  us. 

Dud,  Not  so,  major;  the  man,  wAo  marries 
lady  Rusport,  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  for- 
tune without  division.  But,  I  hope,  your  ex- 
pectations of  prevailing  are  founded  upon 
good  reasons. 

0*Fla,  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world; 
first,  I  think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is 
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married  ikwe  wires  {en  miliiaire,  captain), 
and  neTer  failed  yet;  and,  for  what  I  linow, 
tber  are  all  aliTe  and  merry  at  this  Tery  hour. 

l}ud.  Well,  sir,  go  on,  and  prosper;  if  you 
can  inspire  lady  Rusport  with  halt  your  cha- 
rity, I  shall  think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune; 
at  present,  I  must  beg  your  excuse:  good 
morning  to  you.  [Exit 

O^Fla.  A  good  sennhle  man,  and  very  much 
of  a  soldier;  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better 
acquainted  with  him:  but  *tis  an  awkward 
kmd  of  country  for  that;  the  English,  1  ob- 
serve, are  close  friends,  but  distant  acquaint- 
ance. I  suspect  the  old  lady  has  not  been 
over  generous  to   poor  Dudley;   I  shall  give 


directed  to  my  person  in  your  life. 

Cluwles*  And  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your 
good  sense,  for  having  done  it  now. 

Miss  R,  Nay,  now  vou  relapse  again :  don't 
you  know,  if  you  keep  well  with  a  woman 
on  the  great  score  of  beauty,  sheMl  never 
quarrel  with  you  on  the  trifling  article  of 
good  sense? — But  any  thing  serves  to  fill  up 
a  dull,  yawning  hour,  with  an  insipid' cousin; 
you  have  brighter  moments,  and  warmer  spi- 
rits, for  the  dear  girl  of  your  heart. 

Charles,  Oh,  fie  upon  you!   fie  upon  youl 

MissR.  You  blush,  ana  the  reason  b  ap- 
parent:— ^you  are  a  novice  at  hypocrisy;  but 
no  practice  can  make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass 


her  a  little  touch  about  that:  upon  my  soul,  for  a  visit  of  choice:  love  is  ever  before  its 
I  know  but  one  excuse  a  person  can  have  time;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag  a  little  af^er  it 
Sot  giving  nothing,  and  that  is,  like  myself,  — Pray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any  extraor- 
having  nothing  to  give.  \£xiL  dinary  haste  hither? 

Chetrles,  By  your  question,  I  see,  you  ac- 


5csRS  IL — ^Lady  Rusport*s  House.  A  Dress- 
ing-room. 

Enur  Miss  Ruspoat  and  Lucy. 

MissR.  Well,  Lucy,  youVe  dislodged  the 
old  lady  at  last;  but  methought  you  was  a 
tedious  time  about  it.  . 

Lucy*  A  tedious  time,  indeed;  I  think  they 
-who  have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  the 
most  away;  I  thoqghtl  should  never  have  ^ot 
her  out  of  the  house:  then  madam,  this  bemg 
a  Tisit  of  great  ceremony  to  a  person  of  di- 
stinction at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  old 
slate  chariot  was  draggM  forth  on  the  occa- 
sion, with  strict  charges  to  dress  out  the  box 
urith  the  leopard  skin  hammercloth. 

MissR.  les,  and  to  hang  the  false  tails  on 
ibe  miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle : 
wrell,  well,  pray,  heaven,  the  old  crazy  affair 
don't  break  down  again  with  her. — But  whereas 
Charles  Dudley?  Run  down,  dear  girl, 
and  be  ready  to  let  him  in;  I  think  he's  as 
long  in  coming  as  she  was  in  going. 

£ucy.  VVhy,  indeed,  madam,  you  seem  the 
more  alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.         [Exit. 

iHssR.  Now  the  deuce  take  the  girl,  for 
potting  that  notion  into  my  head:  I  am  sadly 
afiraid  Dudley  does  not  like  me;  so  much  en- 
conrageraent  as  I  have  given  him  to  declare 
himself,  I  never  clmld  get  a  word  from  him 
on  the  subject !  This  may  be  very  honourable, 
but  upon  my  life  it's  very  provoking.  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  how  1  look  to-day :  Oh !  shock- 
ingly! hideously  pale]  like  a  witch!  —  This  is 
the  old  lady's  glass,  and  she  has  left  some  of 
her  wrinkles  on  it. — How  frightfully  have  I 
put  on  my  cap !  all  awry !  and  my  hair  dress- 
ed io  unbecoming!  altogether,  I'm  a  most 
complete  fright — 


quit  me  of  the  imperfinence  of  being  in  love. 

MissR,  But  why  impertinence?  VVhy  the 
impertinence  of  being  in  love? — You  have  one 
language  for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the 
woman  of  your  afiPection. 

Charles,  You  are  mistaken — the  woman  of 
my  affection  shall  never  hear  any  other  lan- 
guage from  me,  than  what  I  use  to  you.    > 

Misa  R.  I  am  afraid,  then,  you'll  never  make 
yourself  understood  bj  her. 

Charles.  It  is  not  fit  I  should;  there  is  no 
need  of  love  to  make  me  miserable ;  'tis  vn^tch- 
edness  enough  to  be  a  beggar. 

MissR.  A  beggar  do  you  call  yourself!  O 
Charles,  Charies,  rich  in  every  merit  and  ac- 
complishment, whom  may  you  not  aspire  to? 
And  yvhj  think  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex, 
as  to  conclude  tnere  is  not  one  to  be  found 
with  sense  to  discern  your  virtue,  and  gene- 
rosity to  reward  it  ? 

Charles.  You  distress  me; — 1  must  beg  to 
hear  no  more. 

MissR.  WeWf  I  can  be  silent. — Thus  does 
he  always  serve  me,  whenever  I  am  about  to 
disclose  myself  to  him.  [Aside. 

Charles.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and 
my  misfortunes  for  ever  from  your  thoughts? 

MissR.  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you 
never  allowed  me  a  place  in  yours? — But  go, 
sir;  I  have  no  right  to  stay  you;  go  where 
your  heart  directs  you;  go  to  the  happy,  the 
distinguished,  fair  one. 

Charles.  Now,  by  all  that*s  ^od,  you  do 
me  vfrong;  there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me 
to  go  to;  nor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among 
the  sex,  yourself  excepted,  which  answers  to 
that  description. 

MissR.  Indeed! 

Charles.  In  very  truth — there,  then,  let  us 
drop  the  subject — May  you  be  nappy,  though 
I  never  can ! 

MissR.  O  Charles!   give   me   your  hand; 
if  I  have  offended   you,   I  ask  your  pardon: 
you  have  been  long  acquainted  with  my  tem- 
per, and  know  how  [to  bear  with  its  infinnities. 
Charles.  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us 


Enter  Charles,  unobsen^ed, 

Charles,  That  I  deny. 

MissR.  Ah! 

Charles.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cou- 
sin ?  Make  it  un,  make  it  up,  and  be  friends ; 
it  cannot  compliment  you  more  than  by  re- 
flecting you  as  you  are. 

MisssL  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  that 
ts  delightfully  said,  and  deserves  m;^  very  best  i  J 
courtesy;  your  flattery,  like  a  ricb  jewel,  has 'not  any  one  failing  in  thy  whole  composition, 


seal  our  reconciliation! — [Kissing her Hand\ 
Bear  with  thy  infirmities!  By  heaven,  I  know 
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ezc^pti  that  of  too  great  a  partialiij  for  an 
undeserting  man. 

MissIL  And  you  are  now  taking  tbe  Tery 
coarse  to  augment  that  failing.  —  A  thought 
strikes  me; — I  hare  a  commission  thai  you 
must  absolutelv  execute  for  me; — I  hare  im- 
mediate occasion  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
founds;  you  know  my*fortune  is  shut  up  till 
am  of  age;  take  this  paltry  box  (it  contains 
my  earrings,  and  some  other  baubles  I  have 
no  use  for),  carry  it  to  our  opposite  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  dtockwell  (I  donU  know  where  else 
to  apply),  leare  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands, 
and  beg  him  to  accommodate  me  with  the 
sum. 

Charles.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about 
to  do  ?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hun- 
dred pounds? 

MissIL  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it, 
you  mean?  DoesnH  e^ery  lady  want  two 
hundred  pounds? — Perhaps,  I'  bare  lost  it  at 
play — perhaps,  I  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it 
— ^perhaps,  I  want  it  for  two  hundred  different 


uses. 


Cfuirles,  Pooh!  pooh!  all  this  is  nothing; 
don*t  I  know  you  never  play? 

MissR.  You  mistake;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set, 
not  only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune  upon 
a  stake ;  therefore  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do 
as  I  bid  you.  You  will  find  Mr.  Stockwell  a 
Tery  honourable  gentleman. 

Enler  Luct,  in  hctsfe, 

Lucy,  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes 
the  old  lady  in  a  hackney  coach. 

MissR*  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a 
second  tumble: — away  with  you!  you  know 
your  way  out,  without  meeting  her.  Take 
the  box,  and  do  as  I  desire  you. 

Charles,  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders. 
Farewell !  [Exeunt  Charles  and  Miss  Rusport, 

Enter  Ladt  Rvsport,  leaning  on  Major 

O'FtAHBRTY's  Arm, 

O^Fla,  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm :  never 
spare  it:  His  strong  enough;  it  has  stood 
harder  service  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lurjr,  Mercy  uppn  me,  what  is  the  matter? 
I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits — Has  your 
ladyship  liad  an  accident? 

LadjrR.  O  Lucy,  the  most  untoward  one 
in  nature.    I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

0*Fla,  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady; 
even  build  a  new  one ;  *twas  but  a  crazy  piece 
of  business  at  best. 

Lucy,  Bless  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke 
down  with  you  again?  * 

LadjR,  broke,  child!  I  don*t  know  what 
might  have  been  broke,  if  by  great  good  for- 
tune, this  obliging  gentleman  bad  not  been  at 
hand  to  assist  me. 

Lucy,  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch 
you  a  cup  of  the  cordial  drops. 

XaJ^^A  Do,  Lucy.  [ExitLucr]  Alas,  sir! 
ever  since  I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves 
have  been  shook  to  pieces:  —  there  hangs  his 
beloved  picture;  that  precious  relic,  and  a 
plentiful  lointure,  is  all  that  remains  to  con- 
sole me  tor  the  best  of  men. 

0*F7a,  Let  me  see — i*faith  a  comely  perso- 
nage ;  by^  his  fur  cloak,  I  suppose,  he  was  in 
the  Russian  service;  and  by  the  gold  chain 


round  his  neck,  I  should  gnets,  be  bad  been 
honoured  with  the  order  of  Si,  Catharine. 

Lady  R,  No,  no;  he  meddled  with  no  St 
Catharines — that's  the  habit  he  wore  in  his 
mayoralty;  sir  Stephen  was  lord  mayor  of 
London — but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me,  a 
poor,  weak,  solitary  widow,  behind  him. 

G*Fla,  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  stronc^ 
able,  hearty  man,  to  repair  his  loss: — if  suck 
a  plain  fellow  as  one  Dennis  OTlaherty  can 
please  you,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
without  any  disparagement  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  fur  gown  there — 
.  Lady  R.  What  are  you  goin^tosay?  Don't 
shock  my  ears  with  ady  comparisons,  1  desire. 

O'Fla,  Not  I,  my  soul;  1  don't  believe 
there's  any  comparison  tn  the  case. 

Re-enter  tucY,   vtfith  a  Bottle  and  Glass, 

Lady  R,  Oh,  are  you  come?  Give  me  the 
drops — I'm  all  in  a  flutter. 

&Fla,  Harkye,  sweetheart,  what  are^  those 
same  drops?  Have  you  any  more  lefl  in  the 
bottle?  r  didn't  care  if  I  took  a  little  sip  of 
them  myself. 

Lucy,  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial 
restorative  elixir,  or  tne  nervous  golden  drops ; 
they  are  only  for  ladies'  cases. 

(yFla,  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentle- 
men as  well  as  ladies,  that  stand  in  need  of 
those  same  golden  drops ;  they'd  suit  my  case 
to  a  tittle. 

Lady  R.  Well,  major,  did  you  give  old 
Dudley  my  letter,  and  will  the  silly  man  do 
as  1  bid  him,  and  be  gone. 

O'Fla,  You  are  obeyed— he's  on  his  march. 

LadyR,  That's  well;  you  have  managed 
this  matter  to  perfection;  I  didn't  think'  he 
would  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  upon.  ^ 

OFla,  At  the  first  word:  no  difficulty  in 
life ;  'twas  the  very  thing  he  vras  determined 
to  do,  before  I  came;  I  never  met  a  more 
obliging  gentleman. 

LadyR,  Well,  'lis  no  matter;  so  I  am  but 
rid  of  him,  and  his  distresses :  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  major  O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this 
morning  he  sent  a-begging  to  me  for  mone^ 
to  fit  him  out  upon  some  wildgoose  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Afirica,  1  know  not  where, 

OFla,  Well,  you  sent  him  wbat  ho  wanted? 

LadyR,  1  sent  him  what  be  deserved,  a 
flat  refusal.  * 

O'Fla,  You  refused  him? 

LadyR,  Most  undoubtedly. 

0*Fla,  You  sent  him  nothing? 

LadyR,  Not  a  shilling. 

O^Fla,  Good  morning  to  you — Your  ser- 
vant— [Going. 

LadyR,  Hey  day!  what  ails  the  man? 
W^hcre  are  you  going? 

O'Fla,  Out  of  your  house,  before  tbe  roof 
falls  on  my  head — to  poor  Dudley,  to'  share 
the  little  modicum,  that  thirty  years  hard  ser- 
vice has  left  me;  I  wish  it  was  more,  for  his 
sake. 

LadyR,  Very  well,  sir;  take  your  court€; 
I  sha'n't  attempt  to  stop  you;  I  shall  survive 
it ;  it  will  not  break  my  neart,  if  I  ncfver  tee 
you  more. 

0*Fla,  Break  your  heart!  No,  oVny  con- 
science will  it  not — You  preach,  and  you 
pray,  and  you  turn  np  your  eyeSf  and  aH  tha 


[Act  in.  ScKHB  t] 

wlitle  3rou  are  as  lurd-lieartocl  as  a  byeaa,-— 
A  hyena,  truly !  by  my  soitl,  tliere  kaH  in  the 
whole  creation  so  savage  an 'animal  as  a  hu- 
nam  creature  without  pity!  [Exii, 

Lady  It  A  hyena,  truly  I  {ExiL 
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head,  I  can  ncTcr  think  of  any  other  woman. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  delivers  a  Letter^ 

Hey  day!  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a 
correspondent  already?  Tis  a  most  execrable 
manuscript — Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer — 
W^ho  IS  Martha  Fulmer? — Pshaw!  I  won't  be 
at  the  trouble  of  deciphering  her  damned  pot- 
hooks. \) — Hold,  hold,  hold;  what  have  we 
got  here? 

Dear  Sir, — /  luive  discovered  the  lady 
you  was  so  much  smitten  with,  and  ciut 
procure  you  an  interview  with  her  ;  if  you 
can  be  as  generous  to  a  pretty  girl,  as  you 
was  to  a  paltry  old  captain, — How  did  she 
find  that  out? — you  need  not  despair;  come 
to  me  immediately,'  the  lady  is  now  in  my 
house,  and  expects  you* 

Yours,  Mahtha  Fulmer. 

O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper! 
which  I  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand 
scraps,  devoutly  I  entreat  thy  pardon:  I  have 
slighted  thy  '  contents,  which  are  delicious  ; 
slandered  thy  characters,  which  are  divine; 
and  all  the  atonement  I  can  make,  is  impli- 


Aerm. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  Stockwell's  House, 

Enter  Stock wblk  and  Belcoua. 

Stock.  Gratify  me  so  £ir,  however,  Mr.  Bel- 
cx>nr,  as  to  see  miss  Rusport;  carry  *her  the 
sum  she  wants,  and  return  the  poor  girl  her 
box  of  diamonds,  which  Dudley  leA  in  my 
lumds:  you  know  what  to  say  on  the  occa- 
sion better  than  I  do ;  that  part  of  your  com- 
mission I  leave  to  your  own  discretion,  and 
you  may  season  it  with  what  ga^antry  you 
think  fit. 

BeL  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a 
greater  bungler  at  gallaniry  than  myself,  if 
you  had  rummaged  every  company  in  the  city, 
and  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  mto  the  bar- 

Sain: — part  of  your  errand,  however,  I  will 
o;  but  whether  it  shall  be  with  an  ill  grace 
or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the  caprice  ofjcitly  to.  obey  thy  mandates, 
a  moment,  the  humour  of  the  lady,  the  mode 
of  pur  meeting,  and  a  thousand  undefinable 
small  circumstances,  that,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mine us  upon  all  the  great  occasions  of  iiTe. 

Stock,  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  miss 
Rusport  an  ingenious,  worthy,  animated  giri. 
Bel  Why,  1  like  her  the  better,  as  a  wo> 
man ;  but  name  her  not  to  me  as  a  wile  I  No, 
if  ever  I  marry,  it  must  be  a  stayed,  sober, 
considerate  damsel,  wtth  blood  in  her  veins 
as  cold  as  a  turtle's:  quick  of  scent  as  a  vul- 
ture when .  danger's  in  the  wind ;  wary  and 
sfaarpsigbted  as  a  hawk  when  treachery  is  on 
loot:  with  such  a  companion  at  my  elbow, 
for  ever  whispering  in  my  ear-^Have  a  care 
of  this  man,  be^a  a  cheat;  don't  go  near  that 
woman,  she's  a  jilt;  overhead  there's  a  scaf- 
fold, underfoot  there's  a  well.  Oh,  «ir!  such 
a  vroman  might  lead  me  up  and  down  this 
great  dtjr  without  difficulty  or  danger;  but 
-with  a  girl  of  niiss  Rusport^  complexion,  hea- 
ven and  earth,  sir!  we  should  be  duped,  un- 
done, and  distracted,  in  a  fortnight 

Stock.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why,  you  are  become 
vronderous  circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil: 
and  if  you  can  find  such  a  prudent  damsel 
as  you  describe,  you  have  my  consent— only 
bevrare  how  you  choose:  discretion  is  not  the 


reigning  quality  amongst  the  fine  ladies  of 
the  present  time;  and,  1  think,  in  miss  Rus- 
port s  particular,  I  have  given  you  no  bad 
counsel. 

Bel  (Well,  well,  if  you'll  fetch  me  the^jew- 
els,  I  believe,  I  can  undertake  to  carry  them 
to  her:  but  as  for  the  money,  I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that:  Dudley  would  be  your  fittest 
ambassador  on  that  occasion:  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  lady. 

Stock,  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of 
the  matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined 
to  find  its  way  into  his  pockets.  [Exit 

Bel  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not 
the  only  trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to 
<:aptain  Dndley.^ — As  for  me,  Stockwell,  in- 
deed, wants  me  to  marry;  but  till  I  can  get 
this  bewitdiing^  girl^  this  incognitai  out  of  my 


Enter  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Mrv  Relcour,  here  are  the  jewels; 
this  letter  encloses  bills  for  the  money;  and, 
if  you  vrill  deliver  it  to  miss  Rusport,  you'll 
have  no  further  trouble  on  that  score. 

Bel  Ah !  sir,  the  letter,  which  I  have  been 
reading,  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  let- 
ter, wUch  you  have  been  writing:  I  have 
other  game  on  foot;  the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes 
ever  feaUed  upoii  is  started  in  view,  and  the 
worid  cannot  now  divert  me  from  pursuing 
her. 

Stock.  Hey  day !  W^hat  hai  turned  you  thus 
on  a  sudden? 

Bel  A  wbraan;  one  that  can  turn,  and 
overturn ,  me  and  my  tottering  resolutions  / 
every  way  she  will.  Ob,  sir,  if  this  is  folly 
in  me,  you  must  rail  at  nature:  you  must 
chide  the  sun,  that  was  vertical  at  my  birth, 
and  would  not  wink  upon  my  nakedness,  but 
swaddled  me  in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare  of 
his  jneridian  beams. 

otock.  Mere  rhapsody:  mere  childish  rhap- 
sody i  the  libertine's  familiar  plea — Nature  made 
us,  'tis  true,  but  we  are  the  responsible  crea- 
tures of  our  OW9  faults  and  follies. 

Bel  Sir!  • 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some 
hussy  has  inveigled  you ;  some  handsome  pro- 
fligate ^tbe  town  is  full  of  them) ;  and,  when 
once  fairly  bankrupt  in  constitution  as  well 
as  fortune,  nature  no  longer  sertes  as  vour 
excuse  for  being  vicious,  necessity,  perhaps, 
vrill  stand  your  friend,  and  you'll  reform. 

Bel  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  me  to  be  so— it  well  becomes 
a  father — I  would  say,  a  fi*iend — How  strange- 
ly I  for^t  myself!  —  How  difficult  it  is  to 
counterfeit  indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon 
the  heart! 

Bel  How  could  you  tempt  me  so?  Had 
you  not  inadvertent^  dropped  the  name  of 
father,  I  fear  our  fiiendship.  short  as  it  has 
been,  would  scarce  have  held  me — But  even 

i)  A  eiUT*  foimed  by  •  ^gluOT  in  Ictrauig  to  -wrsU. 
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your  mistake  I  reference — GWe  me  your  hand 
— Ws  over. 

Stock.  Generous  young  man !  because  I 
bore  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  I  rashly 
took  up  the  aulhority  of  one.  ^  I  ask  your  par- 
don— pursue  your  course;  I  hare  no  right  to 
stop  it — What  would  you  hare  me  do  with 
these  things? 

BeL  This,  if  T  might  advise ;  carry  the  mo- 
ney to  miss  Rusffort  immediately ;  never  let 
generosity  wait  for  its  materials;  that  part  of 
the  business  presses.  Give  me  the  jewels:  1*11 
find  aa  opportunity  of  delivering  them  into 
her  hands:  and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way 
for  my  reception.  [Exit, 

Stock,  Be  it  so;  good  morning  to  you.  Fare- 
well ,  advice !  Away  goes  he  upon  the  wing 
for  pleasure.  W^hat  various  passions  he  awa- 
kens in  me !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  me;  affrights, 
offends,  yet  ffrows  upon  my  heart.  His  very 
failings  set  him  off— for  ever  trespassing,  for 
ever  atoning,  I  almost  think  he  would  not  be 
so  perfect,  were  he  free  from  fault:  I  must 
dissemble  longer;  and  yet  how  painful  the  ex- 
periment!— Even  now  he*s  gone  upon  some 
wild  adventure;  and  who  can  tell  what  mis- 
chief may  befall  him :  O  nature,  what  it  is  to 
be  a  father!  {Exit, 

Scene  II. — Fui.mbr*s  House, 
Enter  Fulmbr.  and  Mas.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool,  to 
think  of  bringing  him  and  miss  Dudley  toge- 
ther; Will  ruin  every  thing,  and  blow  your 
whole  scheme  up  to  the  moon  at  once. 

Mrs.  Ful,  W^hy,  sure,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  hatch- 
ing, as  they  say.  W^hoiirst  sprung  the  thought, 
but  I,  pray?  Who  first  contrived  the  plot? 
Who  proposed  the  letter,  but  I,  I? 

FuL  And  who  dogged  the  gentleman  home? 
Who  found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connexion : 
that  he  was  a  West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and 
full  of  cash;  a  gull  to  our  hearths  content;  a 
hot-brained,  headlong  spark,  that  would  run 
into  our  trap,  like  a  wneatear  under  a  turf, 
but  I.  I,  I? 

Mrs,  Ful,  Hark !  he*s  come ;  disappear,  march ; 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machinati9n. 

[Exit  Fulmer, 

Enter  Bbicour. 

JSeL  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness, 
let  me  embrace  thee !  Wlijey  thou  art  my  po- 
lar star,  my  propitious  constellation,  by  which 
I  navigate  my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of 
pleasure  and  delight. 

Mrs. Ful,  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures! 
Do  you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you 
said  to  me  this  morning? 

Jfel.  All  a  jest,  a  frolic;  never  think  onH; 
bury  it  for  ever  in  oblivion:  thou^!  why,  thou 
art  all  over  nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of 
pearl  and  odour  of  roses ;  thou  hast  the  youth 
of  Hebe,  the  beauty  of  Venus,  and  the  pen  of 
Sappho ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that*s  lovely, 
whereas  the  lady?  I  expected  to  find  her  with 
you. 

Mrs.  FuL  No  doubt  you  did,  and  these  rap- 
tures were  designed  for  her;  but  where  have 
you  loitered?  the  lady*j  gone  —  yon  are  too 
late;  girU  of  her  sorti  are  not  to  be  kept  wait- 


ing, like  negro  slaves  ii  ^our  sugar  plaatatioiia. 

BeL  Gone!  whither  is  she  gone?  tell  me, 
that  I  may  follow  her. 

Mrs,  FuL  Hold,'  hold,  not  so  fast,  young 
gentleman,  this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy; 
should  captain  Dudley  know  that  1  introduced 
you  to  his  daughter,  be  is  a  man  of  such  scru- 
pulous honour — 

Bel,  W^hat  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  daughter 
to  the  old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning? 

Mrs, FuL  The  same;  him  you  was  so  ge- 
nerous fo. 

BeL  There*s  an  end  of  the  matter  then  at 
once;  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  father^s  necessities  to  trepan 
the  daughter.  [Goinff. 

Mrs, FuL  So,  so,  IVe  made  a  wrong  cast; 
he*s  one  of  your  conscientious  sinnersy  I  find ; 
but  I  wonU  lose  him  thus — Ha!  ha!  ha! 

BeL  W^hat  is  it  you  lau^  at? 

Mrs,  Ful.  Your  absolute  inexperience ;  bave 
you  lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country^ 
as  not  to  know  that,  between  3noung  people 
of  eqif^  ^%^h  ^^*  term  of  sister  often  is  a 
cover  for  that  of  mistress?  This  young  lady 
is,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  sister  to  young 
Dudley,  and  consequently  daughter  t*  my  old 
lodger. 

MeL  Indeed!  are  you  serious? 

Mrs.  FuL  Can  you  doubt  it?  I  must  have 
been  pretty  well  assured  of  that,  before  I  in- 
vited you  hither. 

Bel,  That*s  true;  she  cannot  be  a  woman 
of  honour,  and  Dudley  is  an  unconscMmable 
young  rogue,  to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  girl 
in  pay,  by  raising  contributions  on  another: 
he  shall  therefore  give  her  up:  she  is  a  dear« 
bewitching,  mischievous  little  devil,  and  he 
shall  positively  give  her  up» 

Mrs,  FuL  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  you 
again;  I  say  give  her  up;  there's  «ne  way, 
indeed,  and  certain  of  success. 

BeL  W^hat*s  that  ? 

Mrs,  FuL  Out-bid  him,  never  dream  of  oat- 
blustering  him.  All  things,  then,  will  be  made 
easy  enough;  let  me  see;  some  little  genteel 
present  to  begin  with:  what  have  you  got 
about  you?  Ay,  search;  I  can  bestow  it  to 
advantage,  there's  no  time  to  be  lost 

BeL  Hang  it,  confound  it ;  a  plague  uponH, 
say  I!  I  harn't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket;  I 
parted  from  my  vrnole  stock  here  thu  morn- 
ing, and  have  forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

Mrs, FuL  Mighty  well;  let  it  pass,  then: 
there's  an  end}  think  no  more  ol  the  lady, 
that's  all. 

BeL  Dutraction!  think  no  more  of  her?  let 
me  only  step  home,  and  provide  myself;  HI 
be  back  witn  you  in  an  instant. 

Mrs, FuL  Pooh,  pooh!  that's  a  wretched 
shif^;  have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you? 
Money's  a  coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to 
bribe  electors  in  a  borough;  there  are  more 
graceful  ways  of  purchasing  a  lady's  favours ; 
rings,  trinkets,  jewels! 

BeL  Jewels!  Gadso,  I  protest  I  had  forgot: 
I  have  a  case  of  jewels ;  but  they  won't  do, 
I  must  not  part  from  them;  no,  no,  they  are 
appropriatecl;  they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  FuL  Let  me  see,  let  me  see !  Ay,  now, 
this  were  something  like:  pretty  creatures,  how 
they  sparkle;  these  would  ensure  aucoeas. 
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Beh  Indeed! 

Mrs.  FuU  These  would  make  her  jonr  own 
for  ever. 

BeL  Tben  the  deuce  take  them,  for  belong- 
ing to  another  person;  I  could  find  in  my 
beart  to  give  them  the  girl,  and  swear  IVe 
lost  them. 

Mrs.  FuL  Aj,  do,  say  they  were  stolen  out 
of  your  pocket^     ^ 

BeL  No,  hangit,  that's  dishonourable;  here, 
give  me  the  paltry  things,  -  Fll  write  you  an 
order  on  tny  merchant,  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs, FuL  An  order!  No  order  for  me!  no 
order  upon  merchants,  with  their  Value  receiv- 
edy  and  three  days  grace;  their  noting,  pro- 
testing, and  endorsing,  and  all  their  counting- 
bouse  formalities;  111  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  leave  TOur  diamonds  with  me,  and  give 
yonr  order  for  the  value  of  them  to  the  own- 
er: the  money  would  be  as  good  as  the 
trinkets,  I  warrant  you. 

BeL  Hey!  how!  I  never  thoufffat  of  that; 
bat  a  breach  of  trust;  'tis  impossible:  I  never 
can  consent,  therefore  give  me  the  feweh  back 
again. 

Mrs,  FuL  Take  them ;  I  am  now  to  tell  you, 
the  lady  is  in  this  house. 

BeL  In  this  house? 

Mrs. FuL  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house;  but 
what  of  that?  you  have  got  what  you  like 
better:  your  toys,  your  trinkets;  go,  go;  Oh  I 
yon  are  a  man  of  notable  spirit,  are  you  not  ? 

BeL  Provoking  creature!  bring  me  to  the 
sight  of  the  dear  girl,  and  dispose  of  me  as 
you  think  fit. 

Mrs. FuL  And  of  the  diamonds  too? 

BeL  Damn  them,  I  would  there  was  not 
such  a  bauble  in  nature!  But,  come,  come, 
dispatch;  if  I  had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  1  should 
give  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  FuL  Swear  to  me  then,  that  you  will 
keep  within  bounds;  remember,  she  passes  for 
the  sister  of  younff  Dudley.  Oh !  if  you  come 
to  your  flights  and  your  rhapsodies,  shell  be 
off  in  an  instant. 

BeL  Never  fear  me. 

Mrs.  FuL  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk 
of  her  father,  as  she  calls  him,  'and  her  bro> 
tber,  and  your  bounty  to  her  family. 

BeL  Kj,  ay,  nev^r  miod  what  she  talks  of, 
only  iMring  her. 

Mrs.  FkiL  Youll  be  prepared  upon  that  head  ? 

BeL  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear:  away 
with  you. 

.  Mrs.  FuL  But,  hold,  I  had  forgot:  not  a 
word  of  the  diamonds;  leave  that  matter  to 
my  management. 

BeL  Hell  and  vexation !  Get  out  of  the  room, 
or  1  shall  run  distracted.  {Exit  Mrs*  Fulmer"] 
Of  a  certain,  Belc^ur,  thou  art  bom  to  be  the 
fool  of  women!  sure  no  man  sins  with  to 
much  repentance,  or  repents  with  so  little 
amendment,  as  I  do.  I  cannot  give  away 
another  person's  property,  honour  forbids  me ; 
aad  I  positively  cannot  ^ve  up  the  girl;  love, 
pasdon,  constitution,  every  thing  protests  against 
that.  How  aball  I  decide?  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  break  a  trust,  and  I^  am  not  at  present 
in  the  bumoor  to  baulk  ntf  inclinations.  Is 
there  no  middle  way?  Let  me  considei^— There 
is,^  there  is:  my  good  genius  has  presented  me 
with  ooe:  apt,  oovioot,  honosraole,  the  giri 


and  every  party  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  project 


Enter  Mas.  Fulmkr,  introducing  Miss 

Dudley. 

Mrs.  FuL  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy 
gentleman  you  wish  to  see ;  this  is  Mr.  Belcour. 

Lou.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me 
in  the  streets!  [Aside, 

Bel,  An  angel,  by  this  light!  Oh,  I  am  gone, 
past  all  retrieving!  [Aside. 

Lou.  Mrs.  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me,  you 
are  the  gentleman  from  whom  my  father  has 
received  such  civilities. 

BeL  Her  father!  \Aside'\  Oh,  never  name 
them. 

Lou,  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must 
be  both  named  and  remembered;  and  if  my 
father  was  bere-^ 

BeL  Her  father  aeain!  [Asidell  I  am  much 
better  pleased  with  his  representative. 

Lou,  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir;  I  have 
no  claim  to  it. 

BeL  I  believe  it. 

Lou,  But  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity — 

BeL  Nor  I  neither,  by  my  soul,  madam: 
let  us  improve  it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with 
you  to  distraction;  i  was  charmed  at  the  ^»i 

fiance ;  I  attempted  to  accost  you ;  you  fled ; 
followed;  but  was. defeated  of  an  interview; 
at  length  I  have  obtained  one,  and  seise  the 
opportunity  of  casting  my  person  and  my  for* 
tune  at  your  feet 

Lou.  You  astonish  me!  Are  you  in  your 
senses,  or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfor- 
tunes? Do  you  ground  pretences  on  your  ge- 
nerosity, or  do  you  make  a  practice  of  tnis 
folly  with  every  woman  yr.u  meet? 

BeL  Upon  my  life,  no:  as  you  are  the 
handsomest  woman  1  ever  met,  so  you  are 
the  first  to  whom  I  ever  made  the  like  pro- 
fessions :  as  for  my  generosity,  madam,  I  must 
refer  you  on  that  score  to  this  good  lady,  who 
I  believe  has  something  to  offer  in  my  behalf. 

Lou.  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  mu«t 
have  better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  than 
the  mere  divestment  of  a  little  superfluous 
dross,  before  I  can  credit  the  sincerity  of  pro* 
fessions  so  abruptly  delivered.  ,  [ExU  hastily. 

BeL  Oh!  ye  ^ods  and  goddesses,  how  her 
anffer  animates  ner  beauty!  [Going  out. 

Mrs  FuL  Stay,  sir;,  if  you  stir  a  step  after 
her,  I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever;  why^ 
you'll  ruin  every  thing. 

BeL  Well,  I  must  have  her,  cost  what  it 
will:  I  see  she  undei^tands  her  own  value 
though;  a  little  superfluous  dross,  truly!  She 
must  have  better  proofs  of  my  generosity. 

Mrs.Ful,  Tis  exactly  as  1  told  you;  your 
money  she  calls  dross;  she's  t6o  proud  td 
stain  her  finders  with  your  coin;  bait  your 
hook  well  with  jeweb;  try  that  experiment^ 
and  she's  your  own. 

BeL  Take  them;  let  them  go;  lay  them  at 
her  feet;  1  most  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I 
can;  my  propensity  is  irresutible:  there;  you 
have  them;  they  are  yours;  they  are  hers; 
but,  remember,  they  are  a  trust;  I  commit 
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them  to  her  keeping/tlH  I  can  huj  them  ofi^ 
with  something  she  shall  think  more  Taluahle ; 
now  tell  me  when  shall  I  meet  her? 

Mrs.Fkih  How  can  I  tell  that?  Don*t  you 
see  whal  an  alarm  you  have  put  her  into? 
Oh!  youVe  a  rare  one!  But  go  your  ways 
for  this  while;  leave  her  to  my  management, 
and  come  to  me  at  seven  this  evening;  but 
remember  not  to  bring  empty  pockets  with 
you — Ha  I  ha  \  ha !  [Exeunt  seoeraUj, 


ScBMB  HI.— Ladt  Rusport^s  Housi> 

Enter  Miss  Rvspout,  foUowed  bjr  a  Serpont 

MissR.  Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  ServeuiL 

Enter  Stockwbll. 

Stock.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant: 
I  am  honoured  with  your  commands,  by  cap- 
tain Dudley;  and  have  brought  the  money 
with  me,  as  you  directed;  I  understand  the 
sum  you  have  occasion  for  is  two  hundred 
pounds. 

MissR.  It  is,  sir;  I  am  quite  confounded 
at  your  taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr. 
Stockwell. 

Stock,  There  is  a  Bank  note,  madam,  to 
the  amount;  your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands, 
and  will  be  delivered  to  you  directly.  If  I 
had  been  happy  in  being  better  known  to 
you,  I  should  nave  hoped  you  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  deposit  in  my 
hands  for  so  trfding  a  sum  as  you  have  now 
required   me  to  supply  you  with. 

MissR,  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very 
well  be  spared ;  and,  as  they  are  the  onJy  se- 
curity, in  my  preselit  situation,  I  can  give 
you,  I  could  wish  you  would  retain  them  in 
your  hands :  when  I  am  of  age  (which  if  1 
live  a  few  months  I  shall  be),  I  will  replace 
your  favour,  with  thanks. 

Stock.  It  is  obvious,  miss  Rusport,  that  your 
channs  will  suffer  no  impeacnment  by  the 
absence  of  those  superficial  ornaments;  but 
they  should  be  seen  m  the  suite  of  a  woman 
of  fashion,  not  as  creditors  to  whom  you  are 
indebted  for  your  appearance,  but  as  subser- 
vient attendants,  which  help  to  make  up  your 
equipage. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to 
wrong  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  poli- 
teness. 

Stock,  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that 
you  will  allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentle- 
man, in  whose  happiness  I  particularly  inter- 
est myself,  to  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
you  the  box  of  jewels. 

MissR,  Most  gladly;  any  friend  of  yours 
cannot  fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him 
totally  undeserving  your  gcod  opinion;  an 
^ducatiota  not  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  strong 
animal  spirits,  are  apt  sometimes  to  betray 
Idm  into  youthful  irregularities;  but  a  high 
principle  of  honour,  and  an  uncommon  bene- 
volence 
atone 
qualities  are  not  iropaire 

Miss  R,  I  dare  say  Mr.  BeIcour*s  bebavioor 
wants  no  apology:  w^  have  no  right  to  be 


over  strict  in  canvasstog  the  morals  of  a  com- 
mon acquaintance. 

Stock.  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to 
see  Mr.  Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  ccmi- 
mon,  but  particular  acquaintance— of  your 
friends,  miss  Rusport — T  dare  not  be  more 
explicit. 

MissR.  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell:  I 
shall  be  studious  to  deseir^his  friendship; 
and,  though  I  have  long  since  unalterably  pla- 
ced my  aflections  on  another,  I  trust,  1  have 
not  left  myself  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Belcour;  and  hope,  that  neither  you  nor  he 
vrill,  for  that  reason,  think  me  lets  worthy 
your  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Stock,  Mbs  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  yoa 
^appy:  I  have  no  aoubt  you  have  j|>laced  your 
affection  on  a  deserving  man;  and  I  have  ao 
right  to  combat  your  cboice.  [EjciL 

MissR,  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour! 
Now,  if  Charles  vras  here,  I  should  be  happy. 
The  old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  ac- 
quaintance, that  I  have  the  whole  house  at 
my  disposal  [£"0:1^ 

Enter  BELCOtm,  preceded  bj'  a  Seroftnt. 

Serv.  I  ask  your  honour^s  pardon ;  I  thought 
my  young  lady  was  here:  who  shall  I  inform 
her  would  speak  to  her? 

Bel.  Belcour  is  my  namev  sir;  and  pray 
beg  your  lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on 
my  account;  for  Id  sooner  see  the  devil,  than 
see  her  face.  [Exit  Sertmnt]  In  the  name  of 
all  that^s  mischievous,  why  did  Stockwell  drive 
me  hither  in  such  haste?  A  pretty  figure, 
truly,  I  shall  make!  an  ambassador,  wiUiout 
credentials!  Blockhead  that  I  was,  to  charge 
myself  with  her  diamonds;  ofHdous,  meddling 
puppy !  Now  they  are  irretrievably  gone :  that 
suspicious  jade,  Fulmer,  wouldnH  part  even 
witn  a  sight  of  them,  though  I  would  have 
ransomed  them  at  tvrice  their  value.  Now 
must  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits,  to  bring  me 
off:  a  lamentable  dependence.  Fortune  be  my 
helper:  Here  comes  the  girl — If  she  is  noble- 
minded,  as  she  it  said  to  be,  she  will  forgive 
me;  if  not,  *tis  a  lost  cause;  for  I  have  not 
thought  of  .one'  word  in  my  excuse. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  Fm  proud  to  see  you : 
your  friend,  Mr.  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to 
expect  this  honour;  and   I   am    happy  in  the 


opportunity  of  being  known  to  you. 

^eL  A  nne  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  jnrhat  a 
cursed  hafig 

MissR^y 
country,  sir? 


g  dog  dot  look  like!  [Aside. 

lou    are    newly    arrived   m    this 


icipie  ox  Honour,  ana  an  uncommon  nene- 
tnce,  in  the  eye  of  candour,  will,  I  hope, 
le  for  any  faults,  by  whieh  these  good 
lities  are  not  impaired. 


Bel.  Just  landed,  madam;  just  aet  ashore, 
with  a  lafge  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  rum 
puncheons,  mahogany  slabs,  wet  sweetmeats, 
and  green  paroquets. 

MissR.  May  i  ask  you  how  you  like  Lon- 
don, sir? 

Bel,  To  admiratioif:  I  think  the  town  and 
the  town*s  folk  are  exactly  suited ;  *tis  a  great, 
rich,  overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous  place:  the 
whole  morning  is  ^  bustle  to  get  money,  and 
the  whole  af\emotfn  is  a  huny  to  spend  it. 

MissR.  Are  these  all  the  obseryations  ytm 
have  made? 

BeL  No,  nadaun;  I  hare  observed  the  wn- 
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men  are  Tery*captiTating,  aod  the  men  very 
soon  caught. 

Miss  R,  Ay,  indeed !  Whence  do  you  draw 
that  conclusion? 

BeL  From  infallible  guides;  the  fit  si  re- 
mark I  collect  from  what  1  now  see,  the  se- 
cond from  what  I  now  feel. 

Miss  R,  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you !  But,  to 
wave  this  subject;  I  belieTe,  sir,  this  was  a 
Tisit  of  business,  not  compliment;  was  it  not? 

Rel,  Ay ;  now  comes  on  my  execution.  \Aside, 

Miss  A.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of 
mine,  Mr.  Belcour;  havVt  you? 

BeL  No,  in  truth  ;  they  are  gone  in  search 
of  a  trinket,  still  more  foolish  than  themselves. 

\  Aside, 

MissR,  Some  diamonds  I  mean,  sir;  Mr. 
Stockwell  informed  me  you  was  charged  with 
them. 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  madam;  but  I  have  the  most 
treacherous  memory  in  life  —  Here  they  are! 
Pray  put  them  up;  they're  all  right;  you  need 
not  examine  them.  [Gioes  a  Box. 

MissR.  Hey  day!  right,  sir!  Why  these 
are  not  my  diamonds;  these  are  quite  differ- 
ent; and ,  as  it  should  seem,  of  much  greater 
value. 

BeL  Upjon  my  life  Vm  glad  onU;  for  then 
I  hope  you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

MissR.  As  a  purchaser  I  shoula,  but  not 
as  an  owner;  you  mistake;  these  belong  to 
somebody  else. 

BeL  *Tis  yours,  Fm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
somebody  else.      ^    ^  [^Aside, 

Miss  A  What  is  it  you  mean?  I  must  io- 
jist  upon  your  taking  tnem  back  again. 

BeL  Pray,  madam,  don't  do  that;  I  shall 
infallibly  lose  them;  I  have  the  worst  luck 
vrilh  diamonds  of  any  man  living. 

Miss  R.  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you 
to  give  me  these  in  the   place    of  mine;   hut, 

Eray,  sir,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  Why 
ave  you  changed   the   jewels?    And    where 
have  you  disposed  of  mine  ? 

BeL  Miss  Kusporl,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for 
my  life;  and,  if  it  was  to  save  it|  I  couldn't 
tell  one:  I  am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking 
fellow,  not  worth  your  notice:  in  short,  I  am 
a  West  Indian ;  and  you  must  try  me  accord- 
ing to  the  charter  of  my  colony,  not  by  a 
jury  of  English  spinsters:  the  truth  is,  I  have 
given  away  your  jewels;  caught  with  a  pair 
of  sparkling  eyes,  whose  lustre  blinded  theirs, 
I  served  your  property  as  I  should  my  own, 
and  lavished  it  away;  let  me  not  totally  des- 
pair of  your  forgiveness ;  1  frequently  do  wrong, 
but  never  with  impunity;  if  your  displeasure 
is  added  to  my  own,  my  punishment  will  be 
too  severe.  Vvhen  I  parted  from  the  jewels, 
I  bad  not  the  honour  of  knowing  their  owner. 
Miss  R.  Mr«  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms 
nie;  I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and 
I  make  all  the  allowances  for  it  you  can  de- 
sire. 1  take  your  jewels  for  the  present,  be- 
cause 1  know  there  is  no  other  way  of  re- 
conciling you  to  yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way 
to  your  spirit  in  one  point,  you  must  yield 
to  mine  in  another:  remember,  I  will  not  keep 
more  than  the  value  of  my  own  jewels :  there 
is  no  need  to  be  pillaged  by  more  than  one 
woman  at  a  time,  sir. 
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crown  your  virtues,  and  reward  your'beautr, 
be  shower'd  «pon  you ;  may  you  meet  ad- 
miration without  envy,  love  without  jealousy, 
and  old  age  without  malady;  may  the  man 
of  your  heart  he  ever  constant,  ai^3  you  never 
meet  a  less  penitent,  or  less  grateful  offendet*, 
than  myself: 

Enter  Servant,  and  delivers  a  Letter. 

MissR.  Does  your  letter  require  such  haste? 

Serv^  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own 
hands,  madam. 

MissR,  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  sec— have 
I  your  permission?  Good  heaven,  what  do  I 
read!  Mn  Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in  this — 

[Reads, 

Dear  Charlotte — In  the  nudst  of  our  dis- 
tress^ Providence  has  cast  a  benefactor  in 
our  tvajr,  after  the  most  unexpected  man" 
nerPa  jmung^  hFest  Indian,  rich,  and  with 
a  warmth  of  heart  peculiar  to  his  climate, 
has  rescued  fnjr  father  from  his  troubles, 
satisfied  his  tvants,  and  encUfled  him  to  at*« 
complish  his  exchangee:  when  I  relate  to 
you  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done, 
you  will  be  charmed :  I  can  only  now  add, 
that  it  was  by  chance  we  found  out  that 
his  name  is  Belcour,  and  Oiat  he  is  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Stockwelts.  I  lose  not  a  mO' 
mentis  time,  in  making  you  acquainted  with 
tliis  fortunate  event,  for  reasons  which  de- 
licacy  obliges  me  to  suppress;  but,  perhaps, 
if  you  have  not  received  the  money  on  your 
jewels,  you  will  not  tlunk  it  necessary  now 
to  do  iL  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear 
madam,  most  faithfully  yours, 

CHAaLBS   DuOtET. 

Is  this  your  doing,  sir?  Never  was  generosiiy 
so  worthily  exerted. 

Bel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Miss  R.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for 
this  noble,  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not 
scruple  to  unfold  the  whole  situation  of  my 
heart  to  you.  Know  then,  sir  (and  don't  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  the  frankness  of  my  de- 
claration), that  such  is  my  attachment  to  the 
so(i  of  that  worthy  officer,  whom  you  relieved, 
that  the  moment  I  am  of  age,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  my  fortune,  I  should  hold  myself  the 
happiest  of  women  to  share  it  witli  young 
Dudley. 

Bel.  Say  you  so^  madam!  then  let  me  pe- 
rish if  I  don  t  love  and  reverence  you  above 
all  womankind ;  and,  if  such  is  your  generous 
resolution,  never  wait  till  you  are  of  dge;  life 
is  too  short,  pleasure  too  fugitive;  the  soul 
grows  narrower  every  hour.  I'll  equip  you 
for  your  escape — I'll,  convey  you  to  the  man 
of  your  heart,  and  away  with  you  then  to  the 
first  hospitable  parson  that  will  take  you  in. 

MissR.  O  blessed  be  the  torrid  zone  for 
ever,  whose  rapid  vegetation  quickens  nature 
into  such  benignity!  But,  had  i  spirit  to  ac- 
cept your  offer,  which  is  not  improbable, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  mortifying  thing,  for  a  fond 
girl  to  find  herself  mistaken,  and  sent  back  to 
ncr  home^  like  a  vagrant  ? — and  such,  for  what 
I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

BeL  Then  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the 
society  of  mankind  for  ever — ^Ay,  ay,  *tis  the 


BeL  Now,   may   every    blessing   that  can | sham   lister,  that  makes  him  thus  indifferent; 
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*twill  be  a  mrr  torious  office,  to  take  that  girl 
oat  of  the  way.  [Aside, 

Enter  a  Ser%>emL 

Serv,  Miss  Dudley,  to  wail  on  you,  madam. 

Bel  WIm)? 

Serif,  ,Mis«  Dudley. 

Mis9  R,  WhaiV  the  matter,  Mr.  Belcour? 
Are  you  frighted  at  the  name  of  a  pretly 
girl? — ^Tis  the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking 
of — Pray  admit  her.  [Exit  Servant, 

JBel,  The  sister!  —  So,  so;  he  has  imposed 
on  her  too  —  this  is  an  extraordinary  Tisit, 
truly.  Upon  my  soul,  the  assurance  of  some 
folks  Ls  not  to  he  accounted  for.  [Aside, 

Miss  R,  I  insist  upon  your  not  running 
away; — youMI  he  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 

Rel,  O  yes,  1  am  charmed  with  her. 

Miss  R,  You  have  seen  her  then,  have  you  ? 

Bel,  Yes,  yes,  Tve  seen  her. 

MissR.   Well,  isiiH  she  a  delightful  ^rl? 

Bel,  Very  delightful. 

Miss  R.  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  was 
a    court   of  justice.     0*my  conscience,   1 


in 


belieTe  you  are  caught;  Fve  a  notion  the  has 
tricked  you  out  of  your  heart. 

Bel.  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she^s  the 
▼cry  person  I  gave  them  to. 

iiiss  R.  You  gave  her  my  jewels!  Louisa 
Dudley  my  jewels!  admirable !  inimitable !  Ob, 
the  sly  little  jade! — hut,  hush!  here  she  comes; 
1  don  t  know  how  I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 

Enter  Louisa. 

My  dear,  Tm  rejoiced  to  see  you;  how  do 
you  do?  —  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Bel- 
cour, a  very  worthy  friend  of  mine.  I  believe, 
Ijouisa,  you  have  seen  him  before. 

Lou,  1  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Miss  R,  You  have  met  the  gentleman! — 
well,  sir,  and  you  have  met  the  lady;  in  short, 
you  have  met  each  other,  why,  then,  donU 
you  speak  to  each  other?  How  you  both  stand ! 
tongue-tied  and  fixed  as  statues — Ilal  ha!  ha! 


Why,  you'll  fall  asleep  hy-and-by. 
Lou,  Fie  upon  you,  tie  upon  you !  is  this 


fair? 


Bel,  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like 
a  fool  in  my  life  —  the  assurance  of  that  girl 
puts  me  quite  down.  [Aside. 

Miss  R,  Sir  —  Mr.  Belcour — Was  it  your 
pleasure  to  advance  any  thing?  Not  a  syllable. 
Come,  Louisa,  woman's  wit,  they  say,  is  never 
at  a  loss— Nor  you  neither? — Speechless  both 
— W^hy,  you  wai  merry  enough  before  this 
lady  came  in. 

Lou,  I  am  sorry^  I  have  been  any  inter- 
ruption to  your  happiness,  sir. 

Bel,  Madam! 

Miss  R,  Madam!  Is  that  all  you  can  say? 
But  come,  my  dear  girl,  I  wont  tease  you — 
a  propos!  1  must  show  you  what  a  present 
this  dumb  gentleman  has  made  me — Are  nol 
these  handsome  diamonds? 

Lou,  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine^  but 
I  am  no  judge  of  these  things. 

Miss  R.  Oh.  you  wicked  little  hypocrite ; 
you  are  no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa;  you 
have  no  diamonds,  not  you. 

Lou.  You  know  I  haven't,  miss  Rusport: 
you  know  those  things  are  infinitely  above 
my  reach. 


MissR.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Bel,  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  ai»  admirable 
countenance,  that's  true  enough.  [Aside. 

Lou,  What  ails  you,  Charlotte ?— What 
impertinence  have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  yoa 
should  find  it  necessary  to  humble  me  at  such 
a  rate?  —  If  you  are  happy,  long  may  you  b€ 
so:  but,  surely,  it  can  be  no  addition  to  it  to 
make  me  miserable* 

Miss  R,  So  serious;  there  must  be  some 
mystery  in  this — Mr.  Belcour,  will  you  leave 
us  together?  You  see  I  treat  you  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance  already. 

BeL  Oh,  by  all  means;  pray  command  me* 
Miss  Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient!  By 
your  condescension  in  accepline;  these  poor 
trifles,  I  am  under  elemal  obligations  to  you. — 
To  you,  miss  Dudley,  I  shall  not  offer  a  word 
on  that  subject; — you  despise  finery;  you  have 
a  soul  above  it;  I  adore  your  spirit;  I  was 
rather  unprepared  for  meeting  you  here,  but 
1  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
myself  better  known  to  you.  [Eopti^ 

Miss  R.  Louisa  Dudley,  you  surprise  me; 
I  never  <saw  you  act  thus  before:  can*t  you 
bear  a  little  innocent  raillery  before  the  man 
of  your  heaH? 

Lou.  The  man  of  ipy  heart,  T\{adam  1  Be 
assured  I  never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to 
any  man  whom  miss  Rusport  honours  with 
her  choice. 

Miss  R.  My  choice,  my  dear!  Why,  we 
are  playine  at  cross-purposes:  how  entered  it 
into  your  head  that  Mr.  Belcour  was  the  man 
of  my  choice? 

Lou,  Why,  didn't  he  present  you  with  those 
diamonds? 

Miss  R,  W^ell:  perhaps  he  did — and  pray^ 
Louisa,  have  you  no  diamonds? 

Lou,  I  diamonds,  truly!  Who  should  gire 
me  diamonds? 

Miss  R,  Who  but  this  very  gentleman: 
a  propos!   here  eomes  your  brother — 

Enter  Charles. 

1  insist  upon  referring .  our  dispute  to  him : 
your  sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel; 
Belcour,  the  hero  of  your  letter,  has  )ust  left 
us — somehow  or  other,  Louisa's  bright  eyes 
have  caught  him;  and  the  poor ' fellovrs  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her — (don't  interrupt 
me,  hussy)  —  W^ell ,  that's  excusable  enougn, 
you'll  say;  but  the  jest  of  the  story  is,  toat 
this  hair-brain'd  spark,  who  does  nothing  like 
other  people,  has  given  her  the  very  identical 
jewels,  which  you  pledged  for  me  to  Mr. 
Stockwell;  and  wilj  you  believe  that  this  little 
demure  slut  made  up  a  fa^e,  and  squeezed 
out  three  or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because  I 
rallied  her  about  it? 

Charles,  Fm  all  astonishment!  Louisa,  tell 
me,  without  reserve,  has  Mr.  Belcour  given 
you  any  diamonds. 

Lou,  None,  upon  my  honour. 

Cliarles,  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  you? 

Lou,  He  has;  bift  altogether  in  a  style  so 
whimsical  and  capricious,  that  the  best  which 
can  be  said  of  them  is  to  tell  you,  that  they 
seemed  more  the  result  of  good  spirits  than 
good  manners. 

Miss  R,  Ay,  ay,  now  the  murdrr*s  out;  he*t 
in  love  with  her,   and  she  has  no  very  great 
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dislike  to  Mm |  tnut  Xomy  observations,  Charles, 
for  fbat:  ^s  to  the  diamonds ,  there^s  sorae 
ftiistake  about  them,  and  you  ihost  clear  it 
up:  three  minutes  conrersation  with  him  will 

eot  every  tbing  in  a  right  train :  ^,  go,  Charles, 
is  ^  brother's  business ;  about  it  instantly ;  tlen 
to  one  youUl  find  Mm  over  the  tvay>  at  Mr. 
StockvreU'sk 

Charles.  I  tenfess  Pm  impatient  to  have 
the  case  cleared  up ;  HI  take  your  advice,  and 
find  him  out:  good  bye  to  you. 

MissR.  Your  servant:  my  life  upon  it,  you'll 
find  Belcoar  a  man  of  honour.  Come,  Louisa, 
let  us  adjourn  to  my  dressing-^oom ;  iVe  a 
little  private  business  to  transact  with  you, 
before  the  old  lady  comes  up  to  tea,  and 
interrupts  us.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

ScsHE  I. — A  Room  in  Fulmer*s  House, 

Enter  Fulhkr  and  Mrs.  Fulmbji. 

t*uL  Patty,   wasn't  Mr.  Belcour  with  you? 

Mrs.  FuL  He  was;  and  is  now  shut  up  in 
my  chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  inter* 
-view  with  miss  Dudley:  she's  at  present  with 
ber  brother,  and  'twas  with  some  difficully  I 
persuaded  my  hot-headed  spark  to  wait  till  he 
lias  lellt  her. 

Ful,  Weil,  child,  and  what  then? 

Mrs,  FuL,y\hj,  then,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  thitok 
it  wiU  be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a 
march,  and  be  gone. 

Ful,  So  this  IS  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious 
project;  a  shameful  overthrow,  or  a  sudden 
flignt. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere 
inrpromptn,  and  can  at  worst  but  quicken 
our  departure  a  few  days:  you  know  we  had 
fairly  outliv'd  our  credit  here,  and  a  trip  to 
Boulogne  is  no  ways  unseasonable.  Nay,  never 
droop,  man  —  Hark!  hark!  here's  enough  to 
bear  charges.  [Shoiving  a  Purse, 

Ful,  Let  me  see,  let  me  see:  this  weighs 
vrell;  this  is  of  the  right  sort:  why  your  VVest 
Indian  bled  freely. 

Mrs,  Ful  But  that's  not  all:  look  here! 
Here  are  the  sparklers !  [Shotving  the  Jetvtls^^ 
Now  what  d^ye  think  of  my  performancesr 
Heh !  a  foolish  scheme,  isn^t  it — a  silly  woman — 

FuL  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
ni  march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the 
-world's  end:  come,  let's  be  gone;  I've  little 
to  regret;  my  creditors  mav  share  the  old 
books  amongst  them;  they'll  have  occasion  for 
philosophy  to  support  their  loss;  they'll  find 
enough  upon  my  shelves:  the  world  is  my 
library;  I  read  mankind  —  Now,  Patty,  lead 
the  way. 

Mrs,  FuL  Adieu,  Belcour.  [Exeunt^ 

Enter  Charles  Dudley  artd  Louisa. 

Charles,  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force 
of  vrhat  you  say:  I  accept  miss  Rusport's 
bounty ;  and  when  ybu  see  my  generous  (Char- 
lotte, tell  her — but  have  a  care,  there  is  a 
selfishness  even  in  gratitude,  when  it  is  too 
profuse;  to  be  overthankful  for  any  one  favour, 
IS  in  effect  to  lay  out  for  another;  the  best 
relnrn  I  could  make  my  benefactress  would 
be,  never  to  see  her  more. 

Lou,  I  mderstand  you. 


Charles,  We,  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  shoidd 
be  cautious:  for  this  reason,  I  woluld  guard 
you  against  Belcour;  at  least,  till  I  can  un- 
ravel the  mystery  of  miss  Rusport's^  diamonds; 
I  was  disappointed  of  finding  him  at  Mr. 
Stockwell's,  and  am  now  going  in  search  of 
him  again:  he  may  intend  honourably;  but,  1 
confess  to  you,  I  am  staggered ;  think  no  more 
of  him,  therefore,  for  the  present ;  of  this  be 
sure,  while  I  have  life  and  you  have  honour, 
I  wUl  protect  you,  or  perish  in  your  defence. 

{Exit. 

Lou,  Think  of  him  no  more!  Weil,  I'll 
obey;  •but  if  a  wandering,  uninvited  thought 
should  creep  by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must 
I  pot  give  the  harmless  wretch  a  shelter?  Fie, 
fie  upon  it!  Belcour  pursues,  insults  me;  yet, 
such  is  the  fatality  of  my  condition,  that  what 
should  rouse  resentment,   only  calls  up  love. 

Enter  Belcour. 

3el,  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy! 

Lou,  Ah! 

Bel,  Oh!  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  love- 
liest creature!  but  let  me  kneel  and  gase  upon 
your  beauties. 

Lou,  Sir!  Mr,  Belcour,  rise!  What  is  it 
you  do?  Should  he  that  parted  firom  me  but 
this  minute,  now  return,  I  tremble  for  the 
conse^ence. 

BeL  Fear  nothing;  let  him  come:  I  love 
you,  madam;  he'll  find  it  hard  to  make  me 
unsay  that. 

Lou,  You  terrify  me;  your  impetuous  tem- 
per firightens  me;  you  know  my  situation;  it 
IS  not  generous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

BeL  True,  I  do  know  your  situation,  your 
real  one,  miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to 
snatch  you  from  it;  twill  be  a  meritorious 
act;  the  old  captain  shall  rejoice;  miss  Rus- 
port  shall  be  made  happy;  and  even  he,  even 
your  beloved  brother,  with  whose  resentment 
you  threaten  me,  shall  in  the  end  applaud  and 
thank  mc.    Come,  thou  art  a  dear  enchanting 

f^irl,  and  Fm  determined  not  to  live  a  minute 
onger  without  thee. 

Lou,  Hold!  are  you  mad?  I  see  you  are  a 
bold  assuming  man;  and  know  not  where 
to  stop. 

BeL  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can? 
Provoking  girl !  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my 
fortune  to  content  you?  What  is  it  you  can 
further  ask,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant? 

Lou,  Yes,  with  the  same  facility,  that  you 
bestowed  upon  me  miss  Rusport's  diamonds. 
For  shame!  for  shame!  was  that  a  manly  story? 

BeL  So!  so!  these  deviiish  diamonds  meet 
m^  every  where.  Let  me  perish  if  1  meant 
you  any  harm:  Oh!  I  could  tear  my  tongue 
out  for  saying  a  word  about  the  matter. 

Lou,  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it;  till 
that  is  done,  my  reputation  is  at  slake. 

BeL  ller  reputation !  —  Now  she  has  got 
upon  that,  shell  go  on  for  ever.  [Aside! — 
W^hat  is  there  I  will  tiot  do  for  your  sake? 
I  will  go  to  miss  Rusporf. 

Lou,  Do  so;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her, 
which  I  suppose  you  kept  back  for  the  purr 
pose  of  presenthng  others  to  her  ol  a  greater 
value;  but  for  the  future,  Mr.  Belcour,  when 
you  would  do  a  gallant  action  to  that  lady, 
I  don't  let  it  be  at  my  expense. 
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SeL  I  see  wbere  sbe  points:  she  is  willing 
enough  to  give  up  miss  Rusport*s  diamonds, 
now  she  finds  she  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the 
exchange,  ^eitso!  ^tis  wb^t  1  wished. —  vVell, 
madam,  I  will  return  to  miss  Rusport  her 
own  jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  ten- 
fold their  value. 

Lou.  No,  sir,  you  err  most  widely ;  it  is  my 
good  opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  must 
bribe. 

JfeL  Why  what  the  devil  would  she  have 
now?  —  Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey 
and  please  you ;  but  I  have  some  apprehension 
that  we  ipistake  each  other. 

Lou.  I  think  we  do:  tell  me,  then,  in  few 
words,  what  it  is  you  aim  at. 

Bel.  In  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty, 
I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated 
with  YOU,  that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it 
would  have  become  rpc  to  have  called  my 
wife,  I  bad  been  happy  in  knowing  you  by 
that  name;  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome  to  par- 
take my  fortune,  give  me  in  return  your  per- 
son, give  me  pleasure,  give  me  love;  Iree, 
disencumbered,  antimatrimonial  love. 

Lou.  Stand  off,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
more* 

Bei,  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tan- 
talizing girll  Upon  my  knees,  1  swear  you 
shall  not  stir  till  you  have  consented  to  my  bliss. 

ZfOu.  Unhand  me,  sin  O,  Charles!  protect 
me,  rescue  me,  redress  me.  [JSo://!. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Charles,  How^s  ihis.^  —  Rise,  villain,  and 
defend  yourself. 

BeU  Villain! 

Charles.  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady 
is  a  villain — Draw! 

Bel.  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman ;  brand 
me  for  a  coward  if  I  baulk  you. 

Charles.  Yet  hold!  let  me  not  be  too  hasty: 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour. 

BeL  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have 
done  this  mean,  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the 
mask  of  generosity,  to  give  this  fatal  stab  to 
our  domestic  peace?  You  might  have  had  my 
thanks,  my  blessing:  take  my  defiance  now. 
*Tis  Dudley  speaks  to  you;  the  brother,  the 
protector,  of  that  injured  lady. 
^Bel..  The  brother!  give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Charles.  What  is't  you  meaij? 

Bel.  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  arid 
YOU]  I  found  you,  sir  (but  how  or  why  I 
know  not),  in  the  good  graces  of  miss  Rus- 
port —  (yes,  colour  at  that  name)  I  gave  you 
no  disturbance  there,  never  broke  in  upon  you 
in  that  rich  and  plenteous  quarter,  but,  when 
1  could  have  blasted  all  your  projects  with 
a  word,  spared  you,  in  foolish  pity  spared 
you,  nor  roused  her  from  the  fond  creaulity 
in  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  ber. 

Charles.  No,  sir,  nor  bpasted  to  her  of  the 
splendid  present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa ; 
tne  diamonds,  Mr.  Belcour:  how  was  that? 
Wbat  can  you  plead  to  that  arraignment? 

Bel,  You  question  me  too  late ;  the  name  of 
Belcour  and  of  villain  never  met  before ;  bad 
you  inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that 
rash  word,  you  might  bafe  saved  yourself  or 
me  a  mortal  error;   now,   sir,  I  neither  give 


[Act  IV. 

nor  take   an  explanation;  to,  come  on! 
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Enter  Louisa  tuid  OTlahertt. 


ou.  Hold,  hold,  for  beaven^s  sake! 

aFla.  Hell  and  confusion!  What's  all  this 
uproar  for?  Can*t  you  leave  ofl*  cutting  one 
another's  throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor 
girl  says  to  you?  YouVe  done  a  notable  thiog, 
^hav'iiH  you  both,  to  put  her  into  such  a  flurry? 
I  think,  o^my  conscience,  she's  the  most  fright- 
ed of  the  three. 

Charles.  Dear  Louisa,  recoiled  yourself; 
why  did  you  interfere?   'tis  in  your  cause. 

hel.  Now  could  i  kill  him  for  caressing  her. 

O^Fla.  O  sir,  your  most  obedient!  You  are 
the  gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meetioff 
here  before;  you  was  theji  running  off  at  full 
speed,  like  a  Calmuck,  now  you  are  tilling 
and  driving  like  a  bedlamite,  with  this  lad 
here,  that  seems  as  mad  as  yourself:  'tis  pity 
but  your  country  had  a  litUe  more  employ- 
ment for  you  both. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you  have  recovered 
the  lady,  you  know  wber^  I  am  to  be  found. 

\ExiL 

O^Fla.  Well,  then,  can\  you  stay  where 
you  are,  and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of 
looking  after  you?  Yon  volatile  fellow  thinks 
to  give  a  man  the  meeting  by  getting  out  of 
his  way :  by  my  soul,  'tis  a  roundabout  method 
that  of^his.  But  I  think  he  called  you  Dudley: 
barky e,  youn^  man,  are  you  son  of  ray  friend, 
the  old  captain? 

Charles.  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this 
lady  to  her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at 
leisure  to  answer  your  questions. 

0*Fla.  \y,  will  I:  come  along,  pretty  one; 
if  you've  had  wrong  done  you,  young  roan, 
you  need  look  no  further  for  a  second;  Den- 
nis O'Flaherty's  your  man  for  that:  but  never 
draw  your  sword  before  a  woman,  Dudley; 
damn  it,  never  while  you  live  draw  your  svford 
before  a  woman.  [^Exeunt* 

Scene  If. — Lady  Rusport's  House, 

Enter  Lad  yRu  sport  and  Servant, 
Serv.    An  elderly  gentleman,    who  says  his 
name   is   Varland,    desires  leave   to  wait  on 
your  ladyship. 

Ladjr  R.  &how  him  in :  the  very  man  I  wish 
to  see.  Varland,  he  was  sir  Oliver's  solicitor, 
and  privy  to  all  his  affairs:  he  brings  some 
good  tidings ;  some  fresh  mortgage,  or  another 
bond  come  to  light;    they  start  up  every  dayt 

Enter  Varland. 

Mr,  Varland,  Fm  glad  to  see  you;  yoo  are 
heartily  welcome,  honest  Mr.  Varland;  yon 
and  I  hav'n't  met  since  our  late  irreparable 
loss:  how  bs^e  you  passed  your  time  this  age? 

F'ar.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough:  I  thought 
I  must  have  followed  good  sir  Oliver, 

Liidjr  JL  Alack-a-day,  poor  man !  VVell,  Mr* 
Varland,  you  find  me  here  •overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  fatigue;  torn  to  pieces  with  a 
multiplicity  of  aftiirs ;  a^  great  fortune  pottred 
upon  me,  unsought  for  and  unexpected:  Hwas 
my  good  father's  will  and  pleasure  it  should 
be  so,  and  I  must  submit. 

F'ar.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will 
made  in  the  year  for^-five,  immediately  after 
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captain  Dudl«Y*s   marriage  with    your  sister. 

Ladjr  IL  I  do  so,  Mr.  Varland;  I  do  so. 

F'ar,  I  well  reroemBer  it;  I  engrossed  every 
svUable;  but  I  am  sm*prisea  to  find  your  lady- 
ship set  so  Jittic  store  by  ibis  vast  accession. 

Ixuij  R.  Wby,  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  I 
am  a  moderate  woman ;  I  had  enough  before ; 
a  small  matter  satisfies  me;  and  sir  Stephen 
Husport  (heaven  be  his  portion!)  took  care  i 
shouldn't  want  tbat» 

F'ar,  Very  true,  very  true;  be  did  so;  and 
I  am  overjoyed  to  find  your  ladyship  in  this 
disposition ;  for,  truth  to  say,  I  was  not  without 
apprehension  the  news  I  have  to  communicate 
would  have  been  of  some  prejudice  to  your 
ladysbip^s  tranquillity. 

Lady  R,  News,  sir!  what  news  have  you 
for  me? 

Var,  Nay,  nothing  to  alarm  you;  a  trifle 
in  your  present  way  of  thinking:  I  have  a  will 
of  sir  Oliver's,  you  have  never  seen. 

Lady  R  A  will !  impossible !  how  came  you 
*iy  it,  pray? 

f^ur,  I  drew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his 
last  illness:  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble: 
it  gives  bis  whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grand- 
son, Charles  Dudley. 

Ladjr  R.  To  Dudley !  bis  estate  to  Charles 
Dudley?  I  canH  support  it!  I  shall  faint!  You 
have  killed  me,  yon  vile  man!  I  never  shall 
survive  it! 

f^ar.  Lookye  there,  now :  I  protest,  I  thought 
you  would  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of 
the  encumbrance. 

Ladjr  R,  *Tis  false;  'tis  all  a  forgery,  con- 
certed between  you  and  Dudley;  why  else 
did  I  never  hear  of  it  before  ? 

/^r.  Have  patience,  myr  lady,  and  Fll  tell 
you :  By  sir  Oliver's  direction,  I  was  to  deliver, 
this  will  into  no  hands  but  bis  grandson 
Dudley's:  the  young  gentleman  happened  to 
be  then  in  Scotland;  Iwas  dispatched  thither 
in  search  of  him:  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of 
ray  journey  brought  on  a  fever  by  the  way, 
wnlch  confined  me  in  extreme  danger  for 
several  days;  upon  my  recovery,  I  pursued 
my  journey,  found  young  Dudley  had  left 
Scotland  in  the  interim,  and  am  now  directed 
hither;  where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  him, 
doubtless,  I  shall  discharge  my  conscience, 
and  fulfil  my  commission. 

Ladjr  R,  Dudley  then,  as  yet,  knows  nothing 
of  tbis  will? 

FTir.  Nothing :  that  secret  rests  with  me. 

Ladjr  R,  A  thought  occurs :  by  this  fellow's 
talking  of  his  conscience,  I  s))ould  guess  It 
was  upon  sale.  \^Aside] — Come,  Mr.  Varland, 
if  'tis  as  you  say,  I  must  submit.  I  was  some- 
what flurried  at  first,  and  forgot  myself:  I  ask 
your  pardon :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of  bu- 
siness; step  with  me  into  my  room;  we  will 
there  compare  the  will,  and  resolve  accord- 
ingly— Oh:  would  your  fever  had  you,  and  I 
bad  your  paper!  [Exetdnt, 

f^nier  Miss  Rusport,  Chakles,  and 
O'Flabcrty. 

Miss  R,  So ,  so !  My  lady  and  her  lawyer 
baye  retired  to  close  conubulation :  now,  ma|or, 
if  you  are  the  f  enepous  man  I  take  you  for, 
grant  me  one  favour. 

C^Fla.  *F4itb  yqH  I,  and  not  think  much  of 
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my  generosity  neither;  for,  though  it  may  not 
be  in  my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask, 
look  you,  it  can  never  be  in  my  heart  to 
refuse  it. 

Charles*  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  jus- 
tice to  his  thoughts,  how  eloquent  woula  he 
be !  \_Aside, 

Miss R  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room: 
keep  guard  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  ene- 
my s  motions  in  the  chamber  beyond;  and  if 
they  should  attempt  a  sally,  stop  their  march 
a  moment,  till  your  friend  here  can  make 
good  his  retreat  down  the  back  stairs. 

O^Fla,  A  word  to  the  wise!  I'm  an  old 
campaigner:  make  the  best  use  of  your  time ; 
and  trust  me  for  ^ying  the  old  cat  up  to  the 
picket.  *) 

MissR  Hush!  hush!  not  so  loud. 

Charles.  Tis  the  office  of  a  sentinel,  major, 
you  have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a 
neld-officer. 

O^Fla.  Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear 
boy;   and  therefore  no  disgrace   to  a  general. 

[Exii, 

MissR,  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit 
yourself  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  r 

Charles,  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before 
onu  goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I 
can  ever  make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

MissR.  Hold,  hold !  so  vile  a  thing  as  money 
must  not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I 
say?  O  Charles!  O  Dudley!  What  difficulties 
have  you  thrown  upon  me!  Familiarly  as  we 
have  lived,  I  shrink  not  at  what  I  am  doing; 
and  anxiously  as  I  have  sought  this  oppor^ 
tunily,  my  fears  almost  persuade  me  to  aban^ 

Charles,  You  alarm  me!  [<^on  >t« 

Miss  R  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been 
so  distant,  and  at  this  moment  are  so  deterring, 
that,  was  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy, 
and  not  disgust,  inspires  this  conduct  in  you, 
I  should  sink  with  shame  and  apprehension; 
but  time  presses ;  and  I  must  speak,  and  plainly 
too  —  VVas  you  now  in  possession  ot  your 
grandfather's  estate,  as  justly  you  ought  to  be, 
and  was  you  inclined  to  seek  a  companion 
for  life,  should  you,  or  should  you  not,  in 
that  case,  honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte 
with  your  choice? 

Charles.  My  unworthy  Charlotte!  So  judge 
me,  beaveu,  there  is  not  a  circumstance  on 
earth  so  valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear 
to  me  as  your  person;  but  to  bring  poverty, 
disgrace,  reproach  from  friends,  ridicule  from 
all  the  world,  upon  a  generous  benefactress; 
thievishly  to  steal  into  an  open  and  unreserved 
ingenuous  heart,  O  Charlotte!  dear  unhappy 
girl,  it  is  not  to.  be  done. 

Miss  R,  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  hav^ 
enough;  make  that  enough  still  more  by  sharing 
it  with  me :  sole  heiress  of  my  father^s  fortune^ 
a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my  disposal ;  in  the 
mean  while  you  will  be  sent  to  join  your 
regiment;  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  by  set- 
ting out  this  very  nifiht  for  that  happy  country, 
where  marriage  still  is  free:  carry  me  thut 
moment  to  Belcour's  lodgings. 

Charles.  Belcour's ?-^Tiie  naAie  is  ominous} 
there's  murder  in  it:  bloody,  inexorable  ho> 
nour!  [Aside. 

])  Not  to  allow  the  old  Udj  to  p«M  bejond  tli«  Picket 
■J  he  m11«  hie  poet* 
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AfissR.  lyye  pause?  Put  me  into  bishands^ 
while  YOU  provide  the  means  for  our  escape: 
be  is  tbe  most  generous,  the  most  honourable 
of  men. 

C/tarles*  Honourable!  most  honourable! 

Miss  R.  Can  you  doubt  it?  Do  you  demur? 
HaTe  you  forgot  your  letter?  Wny,  Belcour 
\was  that  prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that 
promised  to  supply  tbe  means,  that  nobly  of- 
fered his  unasked  assistance — 

Enfer  OVlahbhty,  hastily. 

O^Fla,  Run,  run;  for  holy  5t.  Antbony^s 
sake,  to  horse,  and  away!  The  conference  is 
broke  up,  and  tbe  enemy  advances  upon  a 
full  Piedmontese  trot,  within  pistol-shot  of 
your  encampment 

Miss  R,  Here,  here,  down  the  back  stairs! 
O  Charles,  remember  me! 

Charles.  Farewell!  Now,  now  I  feel  myiclf 
a  coward.  [Exit 

MissR,  What  does  be  mean? 

0*Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone:  she 
bas  cooled  the  lad^s  courage,  ^nd  wonders 
be  feels  like  a  coward.  Tbere^s  a  damned  deal 
of  mischief  brewing  between  this  hyena  and 
her  lawyer:  *egad  rll  step  behind  this  screen 
and  listen:  a  good  solclier  must  sometimes 
fight  in  ambush,  as  well  as  open  field,    [Retires, 

Enter  Varlamd. 

Far,  Let  me  consider — Five  thousand  pounds, 
prompt  payment,  for  destroying  this  scrap  of 
paper,  not  worth  five  farthings;  *tis  a  fortune 
easily  earned;  yes,  and  His  another  man*s 
fortune  easily  thrown  away;  *tis  a  good  round 
sum,  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for  a  bribe: 
but  His  a  damned  rogue^s  trick  in  nie  to  take  it 

G'I'la,  So,  so!  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to 
bimseir,  though  he  lies  to  other  people.   [Aside, 

Far,  *Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  bene- 
factor, tbat^s  a  foul  crime;  but  be*s  dead,  and 
can  never  reproach  me  with  it:  and  His  rob- 
bing young  Dudley  of  his  lawful  patrimony, 
thats  a  hatd  case;  but  he^s  alive,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

0*Ela,  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring 
off  tbe  rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never 
without  an  excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside. 

Far,  Were  I  assured  now  that  X)udley 
would  eive  me  half  the  money  for  producing 
this  will,  that  lady  Rnsport  does  for  concealing 
it,  I  would  deal  with  dim,  and  be  an  honest 
man  at  half  pf ice :  and  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man of  my  profession  could  lay  his  band  on 
bis  heart,  and  say  the  same  thing. 

CEla.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman!  Nay, 
never  start  nor  stare;  you  was^nt  afraid  of 
your  own  conscience,   never  be  afraid  of  me. 

Far.  Of  you,  sir !  who  are  you,  pray  ? 

CfFla,  ril  tell  you  who  I  am:  you  seem  to 
wiih  to  be  honest,  but  want  tbe  heart  to  set 
about  it;  now  I  am  tbe  very  man  in  the  world 
to  make  you  %o\  for  if  you  do  not  give  up 
that  paper  this  very  instant,  by  tbe  soul  of 
me,  tellow,  I  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone 
in  your  skin  that  shanH  be  broken. 

Far,  What  right  ba>e  you,  pray,  to  take 
this  paper  from  me? 

O^Fla,  What  riebt  have  you,  pray,  to  keep 
it  from  young  Dudley?  I  donH  snow  what  it 
contains,  but  1  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer 


[Act  IV. 

in  my  bands  than  in  yours;  therefore  give  it 
me  without  more  words,  and  save  yourself 
a  beating:  do  now;  you  had  best. 

Far.  vVell,  sir,  I  xnvf  as  well  make  a  grace 
of  necessity.  There;  1  have  acquitted  xaj 
conscience,  at  tbe  expense  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

O^i'Ta.. Five  thousand  pounds!  Mercy  upon 
me!  When  there  are  such  temptations  in^be 
law,  can  we  wonder  if  some  oi  tbe  corps  are 
a  ctisgrace  to  it?  ^ 

Far,  Well,  you  have  ffot  the  paper;  if  yon 
are  an  honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley* 

O^Fla,  An  honest  man!  look  at  me,  friend, 
I  am  a  soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  m 
knave;  I  am  an  Irishman,  honey;  mine  is  not 
the  country   of  dishonour.     Now,   sirrah,    be 

gone ;  if  you  enter  these  doors,  or  give  lady 
[usport  the  least  item  of  what  bas  passed,  T 
will  cut  off  both  your  earr,  and  rob  tbe  pil- 
lory of  its  due. 

Far,  I  wish  I  was  once  £iirJy  out  of  bis 
sight.  [Exeunim 

ScEMB  III. — J  Room  in  Stock wei.i.*s  House, 

Enter  Stockwell. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belcour; 
this  noble  instance  of  bis  generosity  which 
old  Dudley  bas  been  relating,  allies  me  to  kim 
at  once;  concealment  becomes  too  painful; 
I  shall  be  proud  to  own  him  for  my  son — 
But  see,  b^s  here. 

Enter  BEiCOtra,   and  throws  himself  upon 

a  Sofa, 

BeU  O  my  curs*d  tropical  constitution! 
*W^ould  to  heaven  I  had  been  dropped  upon 
tbe  snows  of  Lapland,  and  never  felt  the  bless- 
ed influence  of  tbe  sun ,  so  I  bad  never  burnt 
with  these  inflammatory  passions! 

Stock.  So,  so,  you  seem  disordered,  Mr, 
Belcour. 

BeU  Disordered,  sir!  W^hy  did  I  ever  quit 
the  soil  in  which  I  grew;  what  evil  planet 
drew  me  from  that  warm,  sunny  region,  where 
naked  nature  walks  without  disguise,  into  this 
cold,  contriving,  artificial  country. 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  you*ve  met  a  rascal ;  what 
oHhat?  general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  sir,  I  have  met  reflection  by  the 
way;  I  have  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury* 
and  met  a  silent  monitor — VVell,  well,  a  vil> 
lain!  Hwas  not  to  be  pardoned  —  pray  never 
mind  me,  sir. 

Stock'  Alas!  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

Bel,  And  yet,  I  might  have  heard  him :  novr, 
plague  upon  that  blundering  Irishman,  for 
coming  in  as  be  did;  tbe  hurry  of  tbe  deed 
might  palliate  the  event:  deliberate  eiecution 
has  less  to  plead  —  Mr.  Stockwell,  I  am  bad 
company  to  you. 

Stock.  Oh,  $ir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think 
you  have  not  found  me  forward  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits; 
His  not  my  disposition;  but  there  are  times, 
when  want  ot  curiosity  would  be  want  of 
firiendsbip. 

Bel,  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you 
^nd  I  shall  never  think  alike. 

Stock,  Tis  very  well,  sir;  if  yon  think  I 
can  render  you  any  service,  it  may  be  worth 
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Tour  trial  to  confide  in  me;  if  not,  your  secrel 
IS  safer  in  your  own  bosom. 

BeL  Tbat  sentiment  demands  my  confidence: 
pray,  sit  down  by  me.  You. must  know,  I 
liaTe  an  ailair  of  bonoor  on  my  bands  witb 
young  Dudley;  and,  tbough  I  put  up  witb  no 
ttaan*s  insult,  yet  I  wisb  to  take  away  no 
man^s  life. 

Stock,  I  know  tbe  young  man,  and  am  ap- 
prised of  vour  generosity  to  bis  fatber;  wbat 
can  bave  bred  a  quarrel  between  you? 

BeL  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a 
baugfaty  provocation  on  bis.  Tbere  is  a  girl, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  wbom  I  bave  unfortunately 
seen,  of  most  uncommon  beauty;  sbe  bas 
witbal  an  air  of  so  mucb  natural  modesty, 
tbat,  bad  I  not  bad  good  assurance  of  bcr 
being  an  attainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  sbould 
as  sdon  bave  tbougbt  of  attempting  tbe  cbastity 
of  Diana. 

Enter  Scrpont. 

Stock,  Hey  day,  do  you  interrupt  us? 

Serv,  Sir,  tbere^s  an  Irisb  gentleman  will 
t^e  no  denial:  be  says  be  must  see  Mr.  Bel- 
cour  directly,  upon  business  of  tbe  laU  con- 
sequence. 

Bel,  Admit  bim:  His  tbe  Irisb  officer  tbat 
parted  us,  and  brings  me  young  Dudley^s 
<;ballenge;  I  sbould  bave  made  a.  long  story 
of  it,  and  bell  tell  you  in  tbree  words. 

Enter  OTlabertt. 

(yjPTa,  'Save  ^ou,  my  dear;  and  you,  sir, 
I  bave  a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

BeL  Pray  deliver  your  commands:  tbis 
gentleman  is  iny  intimate  friend. 

OTUi,   VVby,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be 

Slad  to  measuie  swords  witb  you  yonder,  at 
le  London  Tavern,  in  Bisbopsgate-street,  at 
nine  o*clock — you  know  tbe  place. 

BeL  I  do,  and  sball  observe  tbe  appointment 

0*Fl€i,  Will  you  be  of  tbe  party,  sir?  we 
shall  want  a  fourtb  band. 

Stock,  Savage  as  tbe  custom  is,  I  close  witb 
your  proposal;  and  though  I  am  not  fully  in- 
formed of  tbe  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall 
rely  on  Mr.  Belcour*s  honour  for  the  justice 
of  it,  and  willingly  stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

ifFla.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  h^nour, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  bemg  better  known  to 
you — But,  barkye,  Belcour,  I  had  like  4o  bave 
forgot  part  of  my  errand:  there  is  the  money 
Tou  gave  old  Dudley:  you  may  tell  it  over, 
faith:  *tis  a  receipt  m  lull;  now  the  lad  can 
put  you  to  death  with  a  safe  conscience,  and 
wben  he  bas  done  that  job  for  you,  let  it  be 
a  'Warning  bow  you  attempt  tbe  sister  of  a 
man  of  honour. 

BeL  Tbe  sister? 

O^Fla,  Ay,  the  sister;  ^\%  English,  is  it  not? 
Or  Irisb ;  His  all  one ;  you  understand  me,  bis 
•later,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that^s  her  name,  I 
tbink,  call  her  which  you  will.  By  St.  Patrick, 
His  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  Belcour,  t6  go 
abont  to  take  away  a  poor  girFs  virtue  from 
ber,  wben  there  are  so  many  to  be  met  witb 
in  tbis  town,  who  bave  disposed  of  theirs  to 
your  bands.  \ExiL 

Stock,  Why,  I  am  tbunderstmck !  what  is 
it  yon  bave  done,  and  wbat  is  tbe  shocking 
bnaiiiess  in  which  I  have  engaged?  If  I  under- 


stand bim  right.  His  tbe  sister  of  young  Dudley 
youVe  been  attempting:  you  talked  to  me  of 
a  professed  wanton ;  the  girl  be  speaks  of  baa 
beauty  enough  indeed  to  inflame  your  desires, 
but  she  has  honour,  innocence,  and  simpli- 
city, to  awe  the  most  licentious  passion;  if 
you  bate  done  that,  Mr«  Belcour,  I  renounce 
you,  t  abandon  }  ou,  I  forswear  all  fellowship 
or  friendship  witb  you  for  ever. 

BeL  Have  patience  for  a  moment;  we  do 
indeed  speak  of  tbe  same  person ,  but  sbe  is 
not  innocent,  sbe  is  not  young  Dudley*s  sister. 

Stock,  Astonishing!  who  told  you  this? 

BeL  The  woman,  where  she  lodges,  tbe 
person  who  put  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  con- 
trived ouf  meetings. 

Stocki  Wbat  woman?  Wbat  person? 

BeL  Fulmer  ber  name  is:  I  warrant  you  I 
did  not  proceed  without  good  grounds. 

Stockk  Fulmer,  Fulmerr    W^bo  waits? 

Enter  a  Servant 

Send  Mr.  Stukely  hither  directljr;  [Exit  Ser- 
Qani\  I  begin  to  see  my  way  into  this  dark 
transaction.  Mr.  Belcour,  Mr.  Belcour,  you 
are  no  match  for  tbe  cunning  and  contri- 
vances of  tbis  intriguing  town. 

Enter  Stukblt. 

Pr*ythee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
woman  and  her  husband,  who  were  stopped 
upon  suspicion  of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at 
our  next-Hdoor  neighbours,  the  jeweller? 

Stake,  Fulmer. 

Stock*  So! 

BeL  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those 
diamonds? 

Stake,  They  are  now  in  my  hand;  I  was 
desired  to  show  them  to  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock,  Give  them  to  me — What  do  I  see?— 
as  1  live,  the  very  diamonds  miss  Rusport 
sent  hither,  and  which  I  entrusted  to  you  to 
return. 

BeL  Yes,  bat  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave , 
them  Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  present  to  miss  Dudlej. 

Stock,  W^ith  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her 
to  compliance? 

Bel,  I  own  it. 

Stock,  For  shame,  for  shame;  —  and  Hwas 
this  woman*s  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for 
miss  Dndley*s  character. 

BeL  I  thought  she  knew  her; — by  heaven, 
I  would  bave  died,  sooner  than  have  insulted 
a  woman  of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  honour. 

Stock*  I  think  you  would;  but  mark  the 
danger  of  licentious  courses;  you  are  betrayed, 
robbed,  abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential 
discovery,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of 
tbe  world,  witb  all  your  follies  on  your  head. — 
Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  tell  bim, 
I  have  an  owner  for  the  jewels ;  and  beg  bim 
to  carry  tbe  people  unaer  custody  to  tbe 
London  Tavern,  and  wait  for  me  tbere.  \Exit 
Stakeiy]  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you^ 
which  you  have  narrowly  escaped:  you  ad- 
dressed a  woman  of  honour  witb  all  tbe  loose 
incense  of  a  profane  admirer;  and  you  bave 
drawn  upon  you  tbe  resentment  of  a  man  of 
honour,  who  thinks  himself  bound  to  protect 
her.   \Vell,  sir,  you  must  atone  for  tbis  mistake. 

BeL    To  tbe  lady,   tbe  most  penitent  sub- 
I mission  I  can  make  is  justly  due;  but  in  tbe 
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exeeution  of  an  ad  of  juftice,  it  never  shall 
be  taid  my  soul  was  swayed  by  the  least 
parlicle  of  fear.  I '  bave  received  a  challenge 
from  her  brother;  now,  though  I  would  give 
my  fortune,  almost  my  life  itself,  to  purchase 
her  happiness,  yet  I  cannot  abate  her  one 
scruple  of  my  honour; — I  have  been  branded 
with  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character, 
and  he  mistook  yours:   error  begets  error. 

Bel,  Villain ,  Mr.  Slockwell ,  is  a  harsh 
word. 

Stock,  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be 
unsaid. 

Bel.  Come,  come,  it  shall  be  unsaid. 

Stock.  Or  else,  what  follows?  Why,  the 
sword  is  drawn;  and  to  heal  the  wrongs  you 
have  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you 
make  an  honourable  amends  by  murdering 
the  brother. 

BeL  Murdering! 

Stock.  *Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks 
the  word;  in  the  vocabulary  of  modern  ho- 
nour, there  is  no  such  term. — But,  come,  I 
don*i  despair  of  satisfying  the  one,  without 
alarming  the  other;  that  done,  I  have  a  dis- 
covery to  unfold,  that  you  will  then,  I  hope, 
be  fitted  to  receive.  \ExeunL 

ACT  V. 

Sc^N B  I. — ^Stockwell's  House. 

Captain  Dudley,  Louisa,  and  Stukelt. 

Dud.  And  are  those  wretches,  Fulmer  and 
his  wife,  in  safe  custody? 

Stake.  They  are  in  good  hands;  I  accom- 
panied them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son 
was  to  be,  and  then  went  in  search  of  vou. 
You  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Stockwell  will  enforce 
the  law  against  them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Dud.  What  mischief  might  their  cursed 
machinatibns  hare  produced;  but  for  this  time- 
ly discovery ! 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified;  I  tremble  with 
apprehension. 

Stuke.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  witbthem,  madam, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  you  may  ex- 
pect them  every  minute;— vtnd  see,  madam, 
agreeably  to  your  wish,  they  are  here.  \_E.xit. 

Enter  Cbarlbs  ;  afterwards  Stockwell  and 

OTlahertry. 

Lou.  O  Charles,  O  brother!  how  could  you 
serve  me  so?  how  could  you  tell  me  you  was 
going  to  lady  Rusport's,  and  then  set  out 
with  a  design  of  figbting  Mr.  fielcour  ?  But 
where  is  he;  where  is  your  antagonist? 

Stock,  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you; 
and  you,  miss  Dudley,  do  me  particular  ho- 
nour. VVe  have  been  adjusting,  sir,  a  very 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  mistake,  which, 
I  take  for  granted,  my  friend  Stukely  has  ex- 
plained to  you. 

Dud.  He  has'^l  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Belcour,  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty 
of  a  designed  affront  to  an  innocent  girl ;  and 
I  am  much  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
character,  to  suppose  you  could  abet  him  in 
such  desien;  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  all 
things  w^l  be  set  to  rights  in  a  very  few 
words,  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Belcour. 


Stock,  He  has  only  stepped  into  the  count- 
ing-house, and  will  wait  upon  you  directly. 
You  will  not  be  over  strict,  madam,  in  weigo- 
ing  Mr.  Belcour*s  conduct  to  the  minutest 
scruple ; — his  manners,  passions,  and  opinions, 
are  not  as  yet  assimilated  to  this  climate;  he 
comes  amongst  you  a  new  character,  an  in- 
habitant of  a  new  world,  and  both  hospitalityi 
as  well  as  pity,  recommend  him  to  our  in- 
dulgence* 

Enter  Belcour;  bows  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Bel,  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you; 
— no  man  in  his  senses  would  offend  you;  I  for- 
feited mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  of  the  sun, 
when  I  overlooked  your  virtues;  but  your 
beauty  was  predominant,  and  hid  them  irom 
my  sight; — l  now  perceive,  1  was  the  dupe 
of  a  most  improbable  report,  and  humbly  en- 
treat your  pardon. 

Lou,  Thmk  no  more  .of  it;  'twas  a  mistake. 

BeL  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little 
else;  'twas  founded  in  mystery,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  error: — I  was  once  given  to  hope, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  that  you  was  to  hare  delivered 
me  from  these  difficulties;  but  either  I  do  not 
deserve  your  confidence,  or  I  was  deceived 
in  my  expectations. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your 
pardon,  I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  con- 
fidence. 

Lou,  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was 
asked. 

Bel.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence, 
honour  me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me 
a  few  minutes*  conversation  in  private  willi 
you.  \jShe  turns  to  her  Father. 

Dud.  By  all  means,  Louisa; — come,  Mr. 
Stockwell,  let  us  go  into  another  roo:n. 

Charles.  And  now,  major  OTlaberty,  i 
claim  your  promise,  of  a  sieht  of  the  paper, 
that  is  to  unravel  this  conspiracy  of  my  aunt 
Rusport's.  I  think  I  have  waited  with  great 
patience. 

0*Fla.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  i  overheard ;  I  have  got 
the  paper,  and  will  give  you  the  best  account 
1  can  of  the  whole  transaction.  [Exeunt. 

Bel.  Miss  Dudley,  1  have  solicitecT  this  au- 
dience, to  repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and 
confusion  r  How  shall  1  atone  ?  What  repa- 
ration can  I  make  to  you  and  virtue? 

Lou.  To  me  there*s  nothing  due,  nor  any 
thing  demanded  of  you  but  your  more  fa- 
vourable opinion  for  the  future,  if  you  should 
chance  to  thiuk  of  me.  Upon  the  part  of 
virtue,  1  am  not  empowered  to  speak;  but  if 
hereafter,  as  you  range  through  life)  you 
should  surprise  her  in  the  person  of  some 
wretched  female,  poor  as  myself,  and  not  io 
well  protected,  enforce  not  your  advantage, 
complete  not  your  licentious  triumph ;  but 
raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  and  sorrow, 
and  reconcile  her  to  herself  again. 

Bel  I  will,  1  will;  by  bearing  your  idea 
ever  present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep 
an  aavocate  within  me :  but  tell  me,  loveliest 
when  you  pardon  the  offence,  can  you,  aU 
perfect  as  you  are,  approve  of  the  offender? 
As  I  now  cease  to  view  you  in  that  false 
liffht  I  lately  did^  can  you,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  your  bounty  will  you,  ceaso  also  to  reflect 
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upon  tbe  Irberdne  acldrestes  I  bave  paid  you, 
and  look  upon  me  as  joar  rcfornied,  jour 
rational  admirer? 

Lou,  Are  sudden  reforroalions  apt  to  last? 
and  bow  can  I  be  sure  tbe  first  i'air  face  you 
meet  will  not  ensnare  afliections  to  unsteady, 
and  tbat  I  sbail  not  lose  you  ligbtly  as  1 
gained  you  ?  ' 

BeL  Because  tbough  you  conquered  me  by 
surprise,   I  bate  no  inclination  to   rebel;    be- 
cause since  tbe  first   moment  tbat  I  saw  you, 
every   instant  has   improved  you  in  my  eyes; 
because  by  principle  as  well  as  passion    I  am 
unalterably    yours;    in   sbort,    tnere    are    ten 
thousand  causes  for  my   love   to   you,  would 
to  bearen  I  could   plant  one  in  your  soft  bo- 
som that  might  move  you  to  return  it! 
Lou*  Nay,  Mr.  Belcour — 
BeL  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard ; 
I  know  I  am  tainted  with   a  thousand  faults, 
sick,  of  a  thousand  follies;  but  there*s  a  healing 
virtue  in  your  eyes ,  that  makes  recovery  Cer- 
tain; 1  cannot  be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 

Lou.  Tbat  you  can  never  be:  whomever 
j'ou  shall  honour  with  your  choice,  ray  life 
upon%  that  woman  will  be  happy:  it  is  not 
linom  suspicion  tbat  I  hesitate,  it  is  from  ho- 
nour; *tis  tbe  severity  of  my  condition,  it  is 
the  world  tbat  never  will  interpret  fairly  in 
our  case. 

Bel,  Ob,  what  am  I,  and  who  in  this  wide 
'world  concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless, 
such  a  friendless  thing  as  I  am?  I  see,  miss 
Dudley,  Fve  not  yet  ootained  your  pardon. 
Lou,  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession  of. 
BeL  Oh,  sealitMrith  your  bano,  then,  love- 
liest of  women;  confirm  it  with  your  heart : 
make  me  honourably  bappy^  and  crown  your 
pmitent,  not  with  your  pardon  only,  hut 
your  love. 

Lou,  My  love! — 

f/7/fr  OTlahbrtt;  afterwards  I^xshjjex  and 
Charles,  with  Stockwell. 

O^Fia,  Joy,  joy!  sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh 
for  joy.  Ha*  done  making  love,  and  fall  down 
on  your  knees,  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar, 
for  tbey  are  all  on  your  side,  and  honest  St 
Patrick  at  tbe  bead  of  them. 

Charles,  O  Louisa,  such  an  event!  by  the 
luckiest  chance  in-  life,  whe  have  discovered 
a  vrill  of  my  ^ndfatber*s,  made  in  bis  last 
illness,  by  which  be  cuts  off  my  aunt  Rusport 
vritfa  a  small  annuity,  and  leaves  me  heir  to 
bis  whole  estate,  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen 
tlM>usand  pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou,  What  is  it  you  tell  me?  O  sir,  in- 
struct me  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of 
lortune.  \To  Jier  Father, 

Dud.  Name  not  fortune,  tis  the  work  of 
Providence;  *lis  tbe  justice  of  heaven  tbat 
'would  not  suffer  innocence  to  be  oppressed, 
nor  your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in  ber  cruelty 
and  cunning.    \A  Servant  whispers  Belcour, 

and  he  goes  out 

CtFla.  Tou  shall  pardon  me,  captain  Dud- 
ley, but  you  roust  not  overlook  Si,  Patrick 
neither;  rar.  by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put 
it  into  my  bead  to  slip  behind  tbe  screen,  I 
don*t  see  bow  you  would  ever  have  come  at 
tl»e    paper    there,    that   master   Stockwell   is 

ding. 


Dud.  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the 
father  of  this  discovery;  but  bow  did  you 
contrive  to  get  this  will  from  the  lawyer? 

O^Fla,  By  force,  my  dear;  the  only  way 
of  getting  any  thing  from  a  lawyer^s  clutches. 
Stock,  Well,  major,  when  he  brings  his 
action  of  assault  ana  battery  against  you,  the 
least  Dudley  can  do  is  to  defend  you  with 
the  weapons  you  have  put  into  his  hands. 

Cfuirles,  That  I  am  bound  to  do;  and  af- 
ter the  happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a 
father*s  age  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my 
next  delight  will  be  in  offering  you  an  asylum 
in  the  bosom  of  your  country. 

O'Fla,  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'lis 
high  time  I  was  there,  for  His  now  thirty  long 
years  since  I  sat  foot  in  my  native  country, 
and  by  the  power  of  St.  Patrick  I  swear  I 
think  it*s  worth  all^be  rest  of  the  world  put 
together. 

Dud,  Ay,  major,  much  about  that  time  have 
I  been  beating  the  round  of  service,  and  *twere 
well  for  us  both  to  give  over;  we  have  stood 
many  a  tbu^h  gale^  and  abundance  of  jjard 
blows,  but  Charles  shall  lay  us  up  in  a  little 
private,  but  safe,  harbour,  where  we*ll  rest 
from  our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  tbe 
remainder  of  our  days. 

0*Fla,  Agreed,  and  you  may  take  it  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,  young  man,  tbat  major 
O'Flaherty  accepts  a  favour  at  your  bands; 
for,  by  heaven,  Fd  sooner  starve,  than  say  I 
thank  you,  to  the  man  I  despise:  but  I  be- 
lieve you  are  an  honest  lad,  and  l*m  glad 
you've  trouncM  the  old  cat;  for,  on  my  con- 
science, I  believe  I  must  otherwise  have  mar- 
ried ber  myself,  to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share 
of  her  fortune. 
Stock,  Hey  day,  what's  become  of  Belcour? 
Lou,  One  of  your  servants  called  him  out 
just  now,  and  seemingly  on  some  earnest 
occasion. 

Stock.  I  hope,  miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned 
to  you  as  a  gentleman  ought 

Lou,  Mr.  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what 
a  gentleman  ou^ht,  and  in  my  case  I  fear 
only  you  will  think  he  has  done  too  much. 

Stock,  What  has  be  done?  and  what  can 
be  too  much?  Pray  heaven,  it  may  be  as  I 
wish!  [Aside, 

Dud,  Let  us  hear  it,  child. 
Lou,     With   confusion   for    my    own   un- 
worthiness,  I  confess  he  has  offered  me — 
Stock.  Himself. 
Lou,  'Tis  true. 

Stock.  Then  I  am  happy;  all  my  doubts, 
my  cares,  are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for 
my  son. — W^by,  these  are  joyful  tidings;  come, 
my  good  friend,  assise  me  in  disposing  your 
lovely  daughter  to  accept  this  returning  pro- 
digal; be  is  no  unprincipled,  no  hardened 
libertine:  his  love  foe  you  and  virtue  is  the 
same. 

Dud,  'Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt 
his  merit — What  says  my  child? 

O^Fla,  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a 
frivolous  sort  of  a  question,  tbat  of  yours,  for 
you  may  see  plainly  Enough  by  toe  young 
lady's  looks,  that  she  says  a  great  deal,  though 
she  speaks  never  a  word. 

Charles,  Well,  sister,  I  believe  tbe  major 
has  fairiy  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

3«i 
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Lou,  I  own  il;  and  what  must  that  lieart 
be,  which  love,  honour,  and  beneficence,  like 
Mr.  Beicour^s,   can  make  no  impression  on? 

Slock,  I  thank  you:  What  iiappiness  has 
this  hour  brought  to  pass! 

O^Fla.  Why  don*l  we  all  sit  down  to 
supper,  then,  and  make  a  night  onH? 

Enter  Belcour,  introducing  Miss  Rusport. 

BeU  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee, 
who  properly  comes  under  your  protection ; 
she  is  equipped  for  Scotland,  but  your  good 
fortune,  which  I  have  related  fo  her,  seems 
inclined  to  save  you  both  the  journey — Nay, 
madam,  never  go  back!  you  are  amongst 
friends. 

Charles.  Charlotte! 

MissR.  The  same;- that  fond,  ofGcious  girl, 
that  haunts  you  every  where:  that  persecu- 
ting spirit — 

Charles.  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel; 
such  you  have  been  to  me. 

MissR,  O  Charles,  you  have  an  honest, 
but  proud  heart. 

Cnarles,  Nay.  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 
Beh  Seal  up  her  lips,  then ;  she  is  an  ador- 
able girl ;  her  arras  are  open  to  you ;  and  love 
and  happiness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

Charles,  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my 
destined  wife.  \Embracing  Iter. 

Enter  Ladt  Rusport. 
LadjrR,  Hey  day!  mighty  fine!  wife,  truly! 
mighty  well!  kissmg,  embracing — did  ever 
any  thing  equal  this?  Why,  you  shameless 
hussy! — But  I  won*t  condescend  to  waste  a 
word  upon  you. — You,  sir,  you,  Mr.  Stock- 
well;  you  fine,  sanctified,  fair-dealing  man  of 
conscience;  is  this  the  principle  you  trade 
upon  ?  is  this  your  neighbourly  system ,  to 
keep  a  house  ofreception  for  runaway  daugh- 
ters, and  young  beggarly  fortune  hunters? 

C^Fla,  Be  advised  now,  and  don*t  putyour- 
self  in  such  a  passion ;  we  were  all  very  happy 
till  you  came. 

Zadj  R,  Stand  away,  sir;  havVt  I  a  reason 
to  be  in  a  passion? 

0*Fla,  Indeed,  hon«7^,  and  you  have,  if  you 
knew  all. 

LadjR.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out 
your  haunts;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home 
with  me.  Young  man,  let  me  never  see  you 
within  my  doors  a^ain :  Mr.  Stockwell,  I  shall 
report  your  behaviour,  depend  on  it. 

Slock,  Hold,  madam,  I  cannot  consent  to 
lose  miss  Rusport^s  company  this  evening,  and 
I  am  persuaded  you  wonH  insist  upon  it;  *tis 
an  unmotberly  action  to  interrupt  your  daugh- 
ter's happiness  in  this  manner,  believe  roe  it  is. 
Ladj R.  Her  happiness  truly!  upon  my 
word!  and  I  suppose  il*s  an  unmotberly  ac- 
tion to  interrupt  ner  ruin;  for  what  but  ruin 
must  it  be  to  marry  a  beggar?  I  think  my 
sister  had  a  proof  of  that,  sir,  when  she  made 
choice  of  you.  \To  Captain  Dudley. 

Dud,  Don*t  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits, 
lady  Rusport* 

(SFla,  By  my  soul,  youMI  have  occasion 
lor  a  sip  of  the  cordial  elixir  by-and-by. 

Stock,  It  don*t  appear  to  me,  *  madam,  that 
Mr.  Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 


not  furnish  settlement  quite  snfiicient  for  the 
heiress  of  sir  Stephen  Rusport. 

Miss  R.  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  com- 
mission, may  do  something. 

Ladjr  R,  A  good  estate,  truly!  where  should 
he  get  a  good  estate,  pray? 

Slock.  VVhy,  suppose  now  a  worthy  old 
gentleman,  on  his  death-bed,  should  have  ta- 
ken it  in  mind  to  leave  him  one — 

Ladjr R,  Hah!  what's  that  you  say? 

0*Fla,  O  ho!  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot, 
do  you  ? 

Slock,  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in 
the  world,  that  runs  thus — "1  do  hereby  give 
and  bequeath  all  my  estates,  real  and  perso- 
nal, to  Charles  Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter 
iLoui ^-"^ 


iisa.  etc  etc  etc. 


O'Fla.  There's  a  fine  parfcel  of  etc's  for 
your  ladyship. 

Lady  'R.  Why ,  I  am  thunderstruck!  by 
what  contrivance,  what  villany ,  did  you  get 
possession  of  that  paper? 

Slock,   There  was  no  villany,  madam,  m 
getting  possession    of  it ;    the  crime  was  iQ 
concealing  it,  none  in  bringing  it  to  light 
Lady  R.  Oh,  that  cursed   lawyer,  Yarbnd! 
O'Fla,  You  may   say  that,  Tailh ;   he  is  a 
cursed  lawyer;  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I 
had  to  get  the  paper  from  him;   your  lady- 
ship now  was  to  nave  paid  him  fivethousaod 
Eounds  for  it:   I  forced  him   to  give  it  roe  of 
is  own  accord,  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all. 
Lady  R.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this?  am 
I  foiled   by  your  blundering  contrivances,  af- 
ter all? 

O'Fla.  Twas  a  blunder,  Yaith,  but  as  na- 
tural a  one  as  if  I  had  made  it  o*purpose. 

Charles.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen ; 
do  right  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no 
cause  to  complain. 

•  LadjrR.  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your 
pity,  then?  Insufferable!  confusion  light  amongst 
you!  marry,  and  be  wretched:  let  me  never 
see  you  more.  \Exil. 

MissR.  She  is  outrageous;  I  suffer  for  her^ 
and  blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  an- 
gry woman  disturb  our  happiness:  we  will 
save  her,  in  spite  of  herself;  your  father's  me- 
mory shall  not  be  stained  by  the  discredit  of 
his  second  choice. 

Miss  R.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion, 
and  am  in  all  things  yours. 

BeL  Now,  lovely,  but  obdurate,  dors  not 
this  example  soften? 

Lou.  \vhat  can  you  ask  for  more?  Accept 
my  hand,  accept  vay  willing  heart. 

Bel,  O,  bliss  unutterable!  brother,  father, 
friend,  and  you,  the  author  of  this  general 
joy— 

CFla.  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  uf  all! 
'tis  a  night  of  wonderful  and  sunirisinff  ups 
and  dowps:  I  wish  we  were  all  faiify  *^ 
down  to  supper,  and  there  was  an  end  ooi* 
Slock,  Hold  for  a  moment!  I  have  yet  one 
word  to  interpose — Entitled  by  my  firiendsbip 
to  a  voice  in  your  disposal ,  1  have  approved 
your  match;  toere  yet  remainf  a  fathers  con- 
sent to  be  obtained. 
Bel.  Have  I  a  father? 


LadfR,  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.   St^ck-      Stock,  You  have  a  father;  did  not  I  tell  you 
well;  1  am  apt  to  tLink  a  pair  of  colours  can-'l  had  a  dtscoTery  to  make? — Compose  your 
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sel^yoa  bare  a  fotber,  who  observes,  who 
knowSy  .who  loves  you. 

BeU  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense;  my 
heart  Is  softened  for  the  affecting  discovery, 
and  nature  fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel  My  father!— Do  1  live?  « 

Siock*  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  It  is  too  much — my  happiness  over- 
powers me — to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  fa- 
ther, is  too  much:  I  blush  to  think  how  little 
I  deserve  you.  \Thejr  embrace. 

Dud.  See,  chiTdren,  how  many  new  rela- 
tions spring  firom  this  nigbt*s  unforeseen  events, 
to  endear  us  to  each  oUier. 

G*Flcu  O^my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall 
be  all  related  oy-and*by. 


Stock.  Yes,  Belcour,  I  have  watched  yo^ 
with  a  patient,  but  inquiring  eye,  and  I  have 
discovered  through  the  veil  of  some  irregular- 
ities, a  heart  beaming  with  benevolence,  and 
animated  nature ;  fallible  indeed,  but  not  in- 
corrigible; and  your  election  of  this  excellent 
young  lady  makes  me  glory  in  acknowledging 
you  to  be  my  son. 

Bel,  I  thank  you,  and  in  my  turn,  glory  in 
the  father  I  have  gained.  Sensibly  impressed 
with  gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispen- 
sations, I  beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for 
tbe  time  to  come,  whenever  you  perceive  me 
deviating  into  error  or  offence,  bring  only  to 
my  mind  the  providence  of  this  night ,  and  I 
will  turn  to  reason  and  obey. 


tcnned 
in 


GEORGE  FARQUHAR 

Wif  bora  at  LoBdondciTTf  in  1678,  where  be  recenred  the  rudimentt  oT  eradilion  and  from  whence,  u  mob  m  he 
WM  properlj  qualiird,  he  wu  *ent  to  Tt tatty  College,  Dnblio,  where  he  wu  entered' aa  a  alcer,  Julj  17,  1694;  but 
the  nodes  of  atudj  in  that  ^lace  being  calculated  rather  fur  icakiog  deep  Ihao  polite  acholara,  and  Mr.  Farqnhar  being 
totally  arcrae  to  aerioos  poraaita,  he  waa  reckoned  by  all  his  fclloi<'.aLndenla  one  of  the  dulieal  young  men  in  the  univcraitj* 
a&d  even  aa  «  companion  he  waa  thought  extremely  heavy  and  diaagreeable.  On  quitting  college,  he  engaged  himaelf 
to  Mr.  Aahbory  ,  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  tlientre,  and  was  aoon  introduced  on  the  alage  »  in  the  character  of  Othello. 
Id  thla  aituation  he  continued  no  longer  than  part  of  one  aeaaon,  nor  made  any  very  conaiderable  bgnre.  For  though 
hta  peraob  waa  anfGciently  in  bia  favour,  and  he  was  pnasested  uf  the  requisites  of  a  strong  relenliye  memory,  a  iaal 
aner  of  apeaktng,  and  an  easy  and  elegant  deportment,  yet  his  natural  diffidence  and  timidity ,  or  what  is  nsnally 
med  the  •lage-lerrcTt  which  he  waa  never  able  to  overcome,  added  to  a  thin  insufficiency  of  voice,  were  atrong  bart 
the  way  of  hia  auecess,  more  especially^  in  tragedy.  However,  nolwilhslaoding  these  disadventagea ,  it  ia  not  impro- 
bable, aa  from  his  imisblo  private  behaviour  he  waa  very  much  esteemed,  and  has  never  met  with  the  least  repulse 
lirom  the  aodienee  in  anv  of  hia  performances,  that  he  might  have  continued  much  longer  on  the  stage,  but  for  an  acei- 
dent  which  determined  him  to  quit  it  on  a  sodden ;  for  being  to  play  the  part  of  Gnyotnar,  in  Dryden'a  Indian  Eith- 
ptror,  who  kills  Velaaquex,  one  of  tlie  Spanish  generals,  Mr.  Karquhar,  by  some  mistake,  took  a  real  sword  instead  of 
a  foil  on  the  sisge  with  him,  and  in  the  engagement  woundf;d  his  broUier>tragedian,  who  acted  yclasquez.  ia  ao  danger- 
ooa  a  naaner,  lIuU,  allhoagh  it  did  not  prove  mortal,  he  was  a  long  time  belore  he  recovered  it ;  aud  the  oonaideration 
of  tbe  fatal  ccnsequences  that  might  have  inaued,  wrought  ao  alroogly  on  onr  aathor'a  humane  disposition,  that  he  took 
np  a  resolution  never  to  go  on  the  stage  again,  or  auhmil  himaeif  to  tlio  possibility  of  auch  another  mistake.  Notwithaland- 
irg  the  aeveial  diaappointmenta  and  vexationa  which  thia  gentleman  met  with  durimg  his  short  ktay  in  thia  trantitorr 
-world,  fonlv  thirty  vears)  nothing  aeema  to  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  rcadincsa  of  hia  genius,  or  the  eaay  good- 
nature of  hu  disposition;  (or  he  began  and  finished  his  well-known  comedy  of  The  Beaux  Stratagem  in  about  aix 
-weeks,  during  hit  laal  illneaa;   notwithstanding  he,    for  a  great    part  of  the    time,  waa    extremely   sensible    of   the    ap- 

£roachca  uf  death,  and  even  foretold  uhat  actually  happened,  via.  that  he  ahould  dio  before  the  run  of  it  waa  over. 
Tay,  ia  ao  calm  and  manly  a  manner  did  he  treat  *.he  exjtectatioa  of  that  fatal  event,  aa  even  to  be  able  to  exerciae 
Isis  wonted  plea»antr^  en  the  very  aubject.  Vor  while  hu  play  was  in  rehearsal,  his  friend  Mr.  Wilks,  who  frequently 
•visited  him  during  his  illness,  observing  to  him  tliat  Mrs.  Oldfield  thought  he  bad  dcnlt  too  freely  with  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Sullen,  in  giving  bar  to  Archer,  without  sncK  a  proper  divorce  as  might  be  a  secm-ily  for  her  honour,^"  Oh," 
replied  the  author,  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,  "1  will,  if  ahe  pleases,  salve  that  immediately,  by  getting  a  real  di- 
Torcc,  marrying  her  myaelf,  and  giving  her  my  bond ,  that  she  shall  be  a  real  widow  in  less  than  a  fortnight."  But 
nothing  can  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  that  dittpotilion  we  have  hinted  at  in  him,  than  the  ycry  laconic  but  rxprea- 
stv^  billet  which  Mr.  Wilks  found,  after  his  drsth,  among  his  papers,  dirrcied  to  himstrif,  and  which,  as  a  cariosity  in 
its  kind,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  ti  our  readers;  it  was  ee  follows:  "Dear  Hob,  1  have  not  any  thing  to  leav* 
tbce  to  perpetuate  my  memory,  but  two  helpless  giils  ;  look  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that  was,  to  tha 
last  moment  of  life,  thine  George  Psrquliar."  Of  his  character  as  a  man,  we  have  an  account  by  himself  in  a  piece, 
addreascd  to  a  lady,  which  he  calls  The  Picture.  It  begins  thus:  *'My  outside  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my 
Creator  made  it;  and  tlie  piece  being  drawn  by  so  great  an  artist,  it  were  presumption  to  aay  there  were  many  alrokes 
amiss*  1  have  a  body  qualified  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  its  creation,  aud  that  is  sufficient.  yVa  to  the  mind,  which  in 
most  men  wears  as  many  changes  as  their  body,  so  in  me  it  is  generally  dressed  like  my  person,  in  black.  Melan- 
choly is  ita  every  day  appai-el;  and  it  has  hitherto  found  few  holidays  to  make  it  change  its  clothes.  In  short,  my 
eoBsUtulion  is  very  splenetic,  and  yet  very  amourous;  both  which  I  endeavour  to  hide,  lest  tbe  former  •  should 
ofeod  othefs,  and  that  the  latter  might  iutouimude  myself.  And  my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restiaining  these  two 
f4Ultogs,  that  I  am  taken  fur  an  e:.sy-natured  man  wiih  my  own  sex,  and  an  illnalurcd  clown  by  yours.  I  have 
very  little  estate,  but  what  lies  under  the  circumference  of  my  hst ,  sod  should  I  by  mischance  come  to  losa 
flij  head,  I  ahould  not  be  worth  a  groat;  but  I  ought  to  thank  Providence  that  I  can  by  three  houra  study  livo 
one  and  twenty  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  more  familiea  than  some  who 
liave  thousands  a  year.  I  have  somewhat  in  my  outward  behaviour,  -which  gives  strangers  a  worse  opinion  of  ma 
than  1  deserve;  but  I  am  more  than  recom||>cnsod  by  the  opinion  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is  as  much  above 
aay  desert.  1  have  many  acquaXntancc,  ycrj  few  intiaiatcs,  bnt  no  friend,  I  mean  in  the  old  romantic  way;  1  have  no 
secret  so  weighty,  but  what  I  can  bear  in  my  own  breast;  nor  any  duels  to  fight,  but  what  1  may  engage  in  without 
a  second;  ncr  ran  1  love  after  the  old  romantic  discipline.  I  would  have  my  passion,  if  not  led,  yet  at  least  waited 
on,  by  mv  ressoa :  and  the  greatest  proof  of  my  aflfection  that  a  lady  must  expect,  is  this:  I  would  run  any  baaard  to 
sake  us  both  happy*  but  would  not  for  any  transitory  pleasure  make  either  of  us  miserable.  If  ever.  Madam,  yon  coma 
to  know  the  life  of  thia  piece,  as  well  aa  he  that  drew  it,  you  will  conclude  that  I  nuvd  not  subscribe  the  name  to  Uie 
picture."  Aa  a  writer,  the  opinions  of  critics  hsve  been  various;  the  general  charactrr  which  baa  been  fiven  of  his 
coaisdiaa  is,  that  the  success  of  most  of  them  far  exceeded  the  author's  expectations,  that  he  was  paiiicularly  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  which  he  always  took  care  to  adorn  with  a  great  variety  of  characters  and  Incidents,  that 
lus  style  is  pure  sud  unaflected,  his  wit  natural  and  flowing,  and  that  his  plots  are  generally  well  ^ntrived.  But  then,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  objected,  that  he  waa  too  hasty  in  his  productions ,  that  his  works  are  loose,  though  indeed  not 
a*  grossly  libertine  as  those  of  soma  other  wits  of  his  time;  that  his  imagination,  though  lively,  was  capable  of  no 
yreat  compass,  and  bj*  wit,  though  passable,  not  auch  aa  would  gain  ground  on  oonaideration.  In  a  word,  he  aeams 
to  have  bean  a  man  of  a  genios  rather  sprightly  than  great,  rather  flowing  than  solid;  his  chaiacters  are  natural  yet 
SMI  «»ver«traagly  narked,  nor  peenliarly  heightened ;  yet,  as  it  is  apparent  he  drew  his  observations  from  Uiose  he  ooa- 
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Ytntd  with,  and  formed  ill  liU  porlratit  from  natnr*^  il  ii  mora  than  probable »  that  If  he  had  IivmI  to  have  §ai»«d  • 
nore  general  knnwledfe  of  lifcf  or  ifhia  circiimalances  had  ant  hern  »o  ktriileaed  aa  to  proTcnt  hit  rainglinf  with  ptr- 
%ou»  of  rank*  we  might  hare  •ero  hia  plays  embclluhcd  wlih  more  fioUhcd  charactcia,  and  adorood  with  a  nora 
poliahad  dialogar. 


THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER, 

Com.  by  George  Farqohar.  Acted  at  Brury  Lane  1705.  This  moat  entcrtaininf  and  IiTcIy  conedT»  whieh  is  at  this 
timvp  and  prohablr  will  erer  continue  to  be,  une  of  the  most  standard  and  established  amuseaenta  of  the  British  stage, 
was  written  on  tlie  very  spot  where  the  author  has  fixed  his  scene  of  action,  tix*  at  Shrewsbury  »  and  at  a  tine  whea 
he  was  himself  a  recrniiing  officer  in  that  town,  and,  by  all  accounts  of  him,  the  rary  ch'iractcr  he  has  drawn  in  that 
of  Captain  Plume  His  Justice  Balance  was  designed,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  a  compliment  to  a  rery  worthy  gentle- 
man  in  that  neighbourhood  (Mr.  Berkely,  then  rcc  rdcr  of  bhrewsbnry).  Worthy,  was  a  Mr.  Owen,  of  Rassassa, 
on  the  borders  nf  Shropshire.  Braxcn  is  unknown.  Melinda  was  a  Miss  Haroage,  of  Balsadiae,  near  the  Wrtkia. 
SyWia  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Berkeiy,  abore-mentioned*  He  has  dedicated  the  play  in  a  familiar  and  at  the  saaa 
time  grateful  manner,  to  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin.  The  story  is  of  the  author's  invention ;  the  eharacteri  are  na- 
toral,  the  dialogue  is  easy,  and  the  wit  entirely  spirited  and  genuine.  In  short,  to  say  the  |aast  wa  can  in  iU  praist, 
we  can  scarcely  keep  within  the  limits  assigned  ns;  and,  were  we  to  say  the  most,  we  could  acarcely  do  justice  to  its 
merit.  An  anecdote,  connected  with  this  ploy,  is  related  of  Quin,  which  only  shows  that  great,  as  well  as  bumble  sc- 
tors,  will  occasionally  trip.  Quin  was  performing  th«;  part  of  Balance  with  Mrs.  Weffinglon,  who  was  flaying  tbt 
part  of  his  daughter,  Qutn,  having,  it  is  supposed,  taken  a  little  more  wine  than  usual  after  dinner,  addressed  bertbus^ 
"Sylvia,  how  old  were  yon  when  yuur  mother  waa  morrtet/?"— "  What,  Sir!"  said  the  actreaa,  tittering.— "  P*haw !  * 
says  he,  " I  mean,  how  old  were  you  when  your  mother  was  &orn?"— "I  regret,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  answer  you  precisely 
on  either  of  those  qnestiona;  but  I  can  tell  you,  if  that  be  necessary,  how  old  I  waa  when  mj  mother  ditd!" 
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Scene   I.  —  The  Market  Place. 

Drum  beats  the  Grenadier's  March*  Enter 
Sergeant  Kite,  foUowed  by  Thomas  Ap- 
PLETREE,  Costar  Pearmain,  cuid  the  Mob, 

Serg.  K.  If  any  gentlemen  soldiers  or  others 
haTe  a  mincl  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king;  if  any,  prentices  have 
severe  masters,  any  children  have  undutiful 
parents ;  if  any  servants  have  too  little  wages, 
or  any  husband  too  much  wife^  let  them  re- 
pair to  the  noble  sergeant  Kite,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Raven,  in  this  ^ood  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  en- 
tertainment.—  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man; 
for  yon  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a 
man  of  honour:  besides,  I  donH  beat  up  for 
common  soldiers;  no,  I  list  only  grenadiers; 
grenadiers,  gentlemen. — Pray,  gentlemen,  ob- 
seive  this  cap — this  is  the  cap  of  honour;  it 
dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a 
trigger;  and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  bom  six  feet  high  was  bom  to  be  a  great 
man. — Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  try  this 
cap  upon  your  head?  [7b  Costar  Pearmain. 

Cos,  Is  there  no  harm  in*t?  won't  the  cap 
listi)  me? 

Serg.K,  No,  no,  no  more  than  I  can.— 
Come,  let  me  see  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cos.  Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration 
in  it  ?  no  gunpowder-plot  upon  me  ? 

Serg.K.  No,  no,  friend;    don't  fear,  man. 

Cos.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily. — Let 
me  see  it.  {Going  to  put  it  on'\  It  smells 
woundily  of  sweat  and  brimstone:  smell, 
Tummas. 

Tho,  Ay,  wauns,  does  it. 

1)  Ettlist. 


Cos.  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this 
upon  the  face  of  it  ? 

Serg.  K.  ITic  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour 

Co%.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same 
bed  of  faonotir? 

Sera.K.  Oh!  a  mighty  large  bed!  bigger 
by  hatif  than  the  great  bed  at  Ware— ten 
thousand  people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and 
never  feel  one  another. 

Cos.  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie 
in't — But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed 
of  honour? 

Serg',  K.  Sound!  ay,  so  sound  that  they 
never  wake. 

Cos.  Wauns!  I  wish  again  that  my  wife 
lay  there. 

Serg.  K.  Say  yon  so !  then  I  (ind,  brother— 

Cos.  Brother!  hold  there,  friend;  I  am  no 
kindred  to  you  that  I  know  of  yet. — Lookye, 
sergeant,  no  coaxing,  no  wheedhng,  d'ye  see; 
if  1  have  a  mind  to  list,  why  so ;  if  not,  why 
'tis  not  so:  therefore,  take  your  cap  and  your 
brothership  back  again,  for  I  am  not  dispo- 
sed at  this  present  writing. — No  coaxing;  no 
brothering  me,  faith! 

Serg.  A.  I  coax !  I  wheedle !  Fm  .above  it, 
sir;  I  have  serv'd  twenty  campaigns — But,  sir, 
you  talk  well,  and  I  must  own  that  you  are 
a  man  every  inch  of  you ;  a  pretty,  youn^, 
sprightly  fellow! — I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spi- 
rit; but  I  scorn  to  coax:  'tis  base;  though  I 
must  say,  tha^t  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a 
man  better  built.  How  nrm  and  strong  he 
treads!  he  steps  like  a  castle!  but  I  scorn  to 
wheedle  any  man. — Come,  honest  lad!  will 
you  take  share  of  a  pot? 

Cos.   Nay,  for  that  matter.   III  spend  my 
penny  with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head; 
that  IS,  begging   your  pardon,   sir,  and  in  a 
fair  way. 
•  Serg.K.  Give    me  your  hand    then;    and 
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now,  gentlemen,  I  liaTe  no  more  to  say  than 
this — here's  a  purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a 
tub  of  humming  ale  at  my  Quarters ;  'tis  the 
king's  money,  and  the  kings  drink:  he's  a 
generous  king,  and  loves  his  subjects.  I  hooe, 
gentlemen,  jou  won't  refuse  the  king's  health. 

Mob.  No,  no,  no. 

Serg.K,  Huixa,  then!  huua,  for  the  king 
and  Ibe  honour  of  Shropshire* 

Mob,  fluisa! 

Serg.K.  Beat  drum. 

[Exeunt  shouting;  Drum,  beating  a  Gre- 

nadiei^s  Mttrch, 

Mnter  Captain  Plumb,  in  a  Riding  Habit, 

Capt,  P,  By  the  grenadier's  march,  that  sbould 
be  my  drum;  and  by  that  ^hout  it  should 
beat  with  success.  Let  me  see — four  o'clock. 
[Looks  at  his  ff^atch^  At  ten  yesterday 
morning  I  left  London — pretty  smart  riding; 
but  nothing  to  the  fatigue  of  recruiting. 

Re-enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg.K,  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble 
captain !  fro*Q  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
^evern  side,  noble  captain!   you're  welcome. 

CapLP.  A  Tery  elegant  reception  indeed, 
Mr.  Kite.  I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into 
your  recruiting  strain — Pray  what  success? 

Serg.K*  I've  been  here  a  week,  and  iVe 
recruited  five. 

CaptP,  Five!  Pray  what  arc  they? 

Serg.K.  I  hafe  listed  the  strong  man  of 
Kent,  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedler, 
a  scoundrel  attorney,  and  a  Welch  parson. 

CapLP.  An  attorney!  wert  thou  mad?  list 
a  lawyer!  discharge  him,  discharge  him  this 
minute. 

Serg.K,  Why,  sir? 

CapL  P.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my 
company  that  can  write:  I  say,  this  minute 
discharge  him. 

Serg,  K  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the 
parson. 

CapLP,  Can  he  write? 

Serg.JK.  Hum!  he  plays  rarely  upon  the 
6ddle. 

CapLP,  Keep  him  by  all  means.  But  how 
stands  the  country  affected?  were  the  people 
pleas'd  with  the  news  of  my  conyng  to  town? 

Serg,K  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with 
your  honour,  and  the  justices  ana  better  sort 
of  people  are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we 
•ball  soon  do  your  business*  But,  sir,  you 
bave  got  a  recruit  here  that  you  little  think  of. 

CapLP.  Who? 

Serg»K  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last 
time  you  were  in  the  country.  You  remem- 
ber your  old  friend  Molly,  at  the  Castle. 

Capt,  P.  She's  not — I  hope — 

Serg.  K.  She  was  brought  to  bed  yesterday. 

CapLP.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Serg.K  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me 
to  marry  the  mother. 

CapLP.  If  they  should,  we'll  take  her  with 
tis ;  she  can  wash  you  know,  and  make  a  bed 
upon  occasion. 

Serg.K  But  your  honour  knows  that  I  am 
married  already. 

CapLP.  To  bow  many? 

Serg.K  I  can't  tell  readily — I  have  set 
tbem  down  here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster- 


roll.  [Dratfps  it  out^  Let  me  see — [Readsl 
Imprimis,  Mrs.  Sheljr  Snikerejres,  she  sells 
potatoes  upon  Ormond  Key  in  Dublin — 
Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy  wonum  at  ihe 
Horse  Guards  at  VnutehaH—Dolly  JVag^ 
gon,  the  cameras  daughter  ai  HuU^Mada^ 
moiselle  f^an  Bottomflat,  at  the  Buss—then 
Jenny  Oakum,  the  ship-carpenter* s  widotJit 
at  Portsmouth ;  but  I  dont  reckon  upon  her, 
for  she  was  married  at  the*  same  time  to  two 
lieutenants  of  marines,  and  a  man-of-war's 
boatswain. 

CapLP.  A  full  company — ^you  bave  named 
five — Come ,  make  them  halt  a  doAcn.  Kite^ 
^  the  child  a  boy  or  a  girl? 

Serg.  K  A  chopping  boy. 

CapL  P.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your 
list,  and  the  boy  in  mine;  and  now  go  com- 
fort the  wench  in  the  straw. 

Serg.  K  I  shall,  sir. 

CapL  P.  But  hold,  have  you  made  any  use 
of  your  German  doctor's  habit  since  you 
arrived  ? 

Serg.K  Yes,  yes,  sir,  and  my  fame's  all 
about  the  country  for  the  most  faithful  for- 
tune-teller that  ever  told  a  lie.  I  was  obliged 
to  let  my  landlord  into  the  secret  for  th^  con- 
venience of  keeping  it  so ;  but  he  u  an  ho* 
nest  fellow,  and  will  be  faithful  to  any  ro- 
guery that  is  trusted  to  him.  This  device,  sin 
will  get  you  men,  and  me  money,  which  1 
think  is  all  we  want  at  present — But  yonder 
comes  your  friend,  Mr.  Worthy.  Has  your 
honour  any  further  commands? 

CapL  P.  None  at  present  [Exit  Sergeant 
Kitej  Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  W^orthy,  bui 
the  life's  departed. 

Enter  Wortht. 

Wliat,  arms  across,  Worthy!  melhinks  you 
should  hold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so 
near.  The  man  has  got  the  vapours  in  hia 
ears  I  believe.  I  must  expel  this  melancholy 
spirit. 
Spleen ,  thou  worst  of  fiends  below, 
Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  magic  blow. 

t  Slaps  fVorthy  on  the  Shoulder. 
lime!  my  dear  captain!  retum'd! 
safe  and  sound,  I  hope. 

CapL  P.  You  see  I  have  lost  neither  leg 
nor  arm;  then,  for  my  inside,  'tis  neither 
troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipathies;  and 
I  have  an  excellent  stomach  for  roast  beef. 

fVor.  Thou  art  a  happy  fellow:  once  I 
was  so.  • 

CapLP.  What  ails  thee,  man?  no  inunda- 
tions nor  earthquakes  in  VVales  I  hope!  Has 
your  father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  reassu- 
med  his  estate? 

¥ror.  No. 

CapLP.  Then  you  are  married,  surely? 

fVor.  No. 

CapLP.  Then  you  are  mad,  or  turning 
methodist? 

fVor.  Come,  I  must  out  with  it^  Your 
once  gay  rofing  friend  is  dwindled  into  an 
obsequious,  thoughtful,  romantic,  constant  cox> 
comb. 

CapLP.   And  pray  what  is  all  this  for? 

fVor.  For  a  woman, 

CapLP.  Shake  hands,  brother.  If  thou  go 
to  tbaty  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thought- 
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f  ul,  and  as  constant  a  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 

ff^or.  For  whom? 

CapLp.  For  a  regiment — but  for  a  woman! 
^Sdeath !  I  bave  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  a 
time,  but  never  melancholy  for  one.  Pray 
^who  is  this  wonderful  Helen? 

PVor,  A  Helen  indeed!  not  to  be  won  nn- 
•der  ten  years  siege;  as  great  a  beauty,  and 
as  ^eat  a  )ilt. 

Capt.  P.   But  who  is  she?  do  I  know  her? 

fVor,  Very  well. 

CaptP,  Tnat^s  impossible.  I  know  no  wo- 
man that  will  hold  out  a  ten  years  siege. 

fVor,  What  think  you  of  Melinda? 

CapLP,  Melinda!  you  must  not  think  to 
surmount  her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would 
you  bring  her  to  belter  thoughts  of  you,  she 
must  be  reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  of  her- 
self. Let  me  see,  the  very  first  thing  that  I 
would  do,  should  be  to  make  love  to  her 
chambermaid.  Suppose  we  lampooned  all  the 
pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out;  or, 
w^hat  if  wc  made  a  ball ,  and  forgot  to  invite 
her,  with  one  or  two  of  the  ugliest. 

Pf^or,  These  would  be  mortifications,  I 
jnust  confess;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise 
dull  place,  that  we  can<  have  no  balls,  no 
lampoons,  no — 

CapLP,  What!  no  young  ones?  and  so 
many  recruiting  officers  in  town!  I  thought 
^twas  a  maxim  among  them  to  leave  as  many 
recruits  in  the  country  as  they  carried  out. 

ff^or.  Nobody  doubts  your  good  will,  no- 
ble captain!  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the 
Castle;  there  have  been  tears  in  town  about 
that  business,  captain. 

Capt,  P.  I  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it. 

¥Vor,  Oh,  sir!  have  you  thought  of  her? 
I  began  to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

CapL  P.  Your  affairs  had  quite  put  mine 
out  of  my  head.  Tis  true,  S3r]via  and  I  had 
once  agreed,  could  we  have  adjusted  prelimi- 
naries ;  but  t  am  resolved  never  to  bind  my- 
self to  a  '^oman  for  my  whole  life,  till  I 
know  whether '  I  shall  like  her  company  for 
half  an  hour.  If  people  would  but  try  one 
another  before  they  engaged,  it  would  prevent 
all  these  elopements,  divorces,  and  the  devil 
knows  what. 

Wor,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did 
not  stick  to  say  that. 

Capt  P,  I  have  country  towns  for  that  rea- 
son, if  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought 
of  Sylvia  it  deserves  to  be  burned  to  the 
ground.  I  love  Sylvia,  I  a<knire  her  frank 
generous  disposition;  in  short,  were  I  once  a 
general,  I  would  marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason;  for  were 
you  but  a  corporal,  she  would  marry  you. 
But  my  Melinda  coquets  it  with  every  fellow 
she  i^^%\  ril  lay  fifty  pounds  she  makes  love 
to  you. 

Capl,P,  ril  lay  you  a  hundred  that  I  re- 
turn it  if  she  does. 

Re-enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg^  K,  Captain,  captain !  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Capi.P,  You  may  speak  out;  here  are  none 
but  friends. 

Serg.K,  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me 
to  comfort  the  good  woman  in  the  straw, 
Mrs.  Molly;  my  wife,  Mr.  W^orlhy. 


fVor,  O  ho!  very  well.  I  wish  you  joy, 
Mr.  Kite. 

Serg,  K,  Your  worship  very  well  may ;  for 
I  have  got  both  a  wife  and  child  in  half  an 
hour.  DUt  as  I  was  saying,  you  sent  me  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Molly — my  wifo,  I  mean — But 
what  do  you  think,  sir?  she  was  better  com- 
forted before  I  came. 

CapLP.  As  how? 

Serg.K.  WTiy,  sir,  a  footman  in  livery 
had  brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  herbaby- 
dothes. 

CapLP.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
could  send  them  ? 

Serg.K.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that — 
Mrs.  Sylvia. 

CapL  P.  Sylvia !  generous  creature ! 

f^or.  Sylvia!  Impossible! 

Serg.K.  Here  are  the  guineas,  sir.  I  took 
the  gold  as  part  of  my  wife*s  portion.  Nay, 
further,  sir,  she  sent  word  the  child  shoula 
be  taken  all  imaginable  care  of,  and  that  she 
intended  to  stana  godmother.  The  same  foot- 
man, as  I  was  coming  to  you  with  the  news," 
calleid  after  me,  and  told  me  that  his  lady 
would  spfcak  with  me :  1  went ;  and  upon  hear- 
ing that  you  were  come  to  town  she  gave  me 
half-a-guinea  for  the  news,  and  ordered  me 
to  tell  you  that  justice  Balance,  her  father, 
who  is  )ust  come  out  of  the  country,  would 
be  glad  to  see  you. 

CapL  P.  There's  a  girl  for  you.  Worthy. 
Is  there  any  thing  oF  woman  in  this?  No, 
his  noble,  generous,  manly  friendship.  The 
common  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing 
but  their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises; 
and  can  part  with  the  lover,  though  she  dies 
for  the  man.  Come,  Worthy,  where*s  the 
best  wine?  for  there  Fll  quarter. 

Wor.  Horton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice 
Barcelona,  which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce 
before,  because  I  reserved  it  for  your  wel- 
come to  town. 

CapLP.  Let's  away,  then.  Mr.  Kite,  bo  to 
the  lady,  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell 
her  I  shall  only  refresh  a  little  and  wait 
upon  her. 

W[>r.  Hold,  Kite !  have  you  seen  the  other 
recruiting  captain  ? 

Serg.  A.  No,  sir;  Pd  have  you  to  know  I 
don^t  keep  such  company. 

CapL  P.  Another !  who  is  he  ? 

fTor.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
most  unaccountable  fellow:  but  Til  tell  yon 
more  as  we  go.  [^ExeunL 

Scene  U.-^An  ApartmenL  t 
Enter  Meunda  and  Sylvia,  meeting* 

Mel.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  SyW"' 
[They  salute!  I  envied  you  your  retreat  m 
the  country;  for  Shrewsbury,  melhinks,  and 
all  your  heads  of  shires,  are  the  most  irregn- 
lar  places  for  living f  here  we  have  smoke, 
noise,  scandal,  affectation  and  pretension;  in 
short,  every  thing  to  give  the  spleen,  JJ 
nothing  to  divert  it:  then  the  airisintoleraW«- 

Sjl.  Oh,  madam !  I  have  heard  the  town 
commended  for  its  air.  , 

MeL  But  you  don't  consider,  SyHa »  "^^ 
long  I  have  lived  inH !  for  I  can  assure  yo". 
that  to  a  lady  the  least  nice  in  her  consUlu- 
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tiODy  no  air  can  be  good  above  balf  a  year. 
Change  of  air  I  take  to  be  the  most  agree- 
able of  any  variety  in  life. 

Sjrl,  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  are 
scTcral  sorts  of  airs  ? 

MeL  Pshaw!  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  or  more  properly  of  that  we  taste. 
Have  not  you,  SyNia,  found  a  vast  dilTerence 
in  the  taste  of  airs? 

S/L  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort 
of  air?  Taste  air!  you  knight  as  well  tell  me 
I  may  feed  upon  air!  But,  pr^ytbee,  my  dear 
Melindal  don*t  put  on  sucn  an  air  to  me. 
Your  education  and  mine  were  just  the  same ; 
and  I  remember  the  time  when  we  never 
troubled  our  beads  about  air,  but  when  the 
sharp  air  from  the  Welsh  mountains  made 
our  fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morning  at  the 
hoarding-scboof. 

MeL  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same, 
but  our  temperaments  bad  nothing  alike ;  you 
have  the  constitution  of  a  horse. 

SjrL  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  ^itber  with 
•  spleen,  cbolic,  nor  vapours.  1  need  no  salts 
for  my  stomach,  no  hartshorn  for  my  bead, 
nor  wash  for  my  complexion;  I  can  gallop 
all  the  rooming  aAer  the  bunting  born,  and 
all  the  evening  aller  a  fiddle. 

MeL  1  am  told  your  captain  is  come  to 
town. 

SjrL  Ay,  Melinda,  be  is  come,  and  FU  take 
care  be  abaVt  go  without  a  companion. 
Met.  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 
SjrL  —  And  there*s  a  pleasure  in  being  mad 

Which  none  but  madmen  know. 
MeL  Thou  poor  romantic  quixote !  hast 
thou  tbe  vanity  to  imagine  that  a  young 
sprightly  olficer,  that  rambles  over  balf  the 
globe  in  balf  a  year,  can  confine  his  thoughts 
to  tbe  little  daughter  of  a  country  justice  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  world  ? 

S/L  Pshaw!  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts! 
I  should  not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts ; 
it  show^s  a  narrowness  of  soul. 

MeL  0*my  conscience,  Sylvia,  hadst  thou 
been  a  man  thou  badst  been  the  greatest  rake 
in  Christendom. 

SjrL   I   should  have   endeavoured   to  know 
the  world.    But  now  I  think  on*t,  how  stands 
your  alTair  with  Mr.  Worthy? 
MeL  He^s  my  aversion. 
SjrL  Vapours! 

MeL  VVbat  do  you  say,  madam? 
SjrL  I  say  that  you  should  not  use  that  honest 
fellow     so   inhumanly;    he^s    a  gentleman   of 

farts  and  fortune,  and  besides  that  be^s  my 
iam^  friend;  and  by  all  that*s  sacred  if  you 
don*t  use  him  better  I  shall  expect  satisfaction. 
MeL  Satisfaction!  you  begin  to  fancy  your- 
self in  breeches  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be 
}>Iain  vrilb  you,  I  like  Worthy  the  worse 
or  beioff  so  intimate  with  your  captain,  for 
I  take  him  to  be  a  loose,  idle,  ill-mannerly 
coxcomb.    .  '% 

SjL  Ob,  madam!  you  never  saw  him  per- 
haps since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds:  you  only  knew  him  when  you 
were  capitulating  with  W^orthy  for  a  settle- 
ment, vrbicb  perhaps  might  encourage  him 
to  be  a  little  loose  and  unmannerly  vfith 
yon 
MeL.   What  do  you  mean,  madam? 


SyL  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation, 
madam. 

MeL  Better  it  baJ,  madam,  for.jnethinks 
you  are  too  plain. 

SjL  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  per- 
son, I  think  your  ladysbip^s  as  plain  as  me  to 
the  full. 

MeL  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  up  with  a  rakish  officer  as  you  do. 

SyL  Again!  lookye  madam,  you  are  in 
your  own  bouse 

MeL  And  if  you  had  kept  in  yours  I  should 
have  excused  you. 

S//.  Don't  be  troubled,  madam,  I  shaVt 
desire  to  have  my  visit  returned. 

MeL  The  sooner,  therefore,  you  make  an 
end  of  this  the  better. 

Syh  \  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  me 
inclinations;  and  so,  madam,  your  biimbly 
servant  [£xi/. 

MeL  Saucy  thing! 

Enter  LucT. 

Lucjr.  What^s  the  matter,  madam? 

MeL  Did  not  you  see  the  proud  nothing, 
how  she  swelled  upon  the  arrival  of  her 
fellow? 

Lucjr,  I  donH  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet. 

MeL  Nor  shan*t,  if  I  can  help  it  Let  me 
see — I  have  it — bring  me  pen  and  ink — Hold, 
1*11  go  write  in  my  closet. 

Lucjr,  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope,  ma- 
dam. [Presents  a  Letter. 

MeL  Who  sent  it  ? 

Lucj*  Your  captain,  madam. 

MeL  Ile*s  a  tool,  and  Tm  tired  of  him: 
send  it  back  unopened. 

Lucj\  The  messenger^s  fone,  madam. 

MeL  Then  how  should  I  send  an  answer? 
Call  him  back  immediately,  while  I  go  write. 

\ExeunL 

ACT  II. 
Scene  L-^An  ApartmenL 

EnterJvsTJCE  Balance  and  Captain  Plume. 

JustB,  Lookye,  captain,  give  us  but  blood 
for  our  money,  and  you  shan*t  want  men. 
Adds  iby  life,  captain,  eet  us  but  another 
marshal  of  France,  and  1*11  go  myself  for  a 
soldier. 

CapL  P,  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  how  does  your 
fair  aaughter? 

JustB,  Ah,  captain!  what  is  my  daughter 
to  a  marshal  of  France  ?  weVe  upon  a  nobler 
subject ;  I  want  to  have  a  particular  description 
of  the  last  battle. 

CaptP,  The  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty 
battle  as  any  one  should  desire  to  see ;  but  we 
were  all  so  intent  upon  victory  that  we  never 
minded  the  battle:  all  th^  I  know  of  the 
matter  is,  our  general  commanded  us  to  beat 
the  French,  and  we  did  so ;  and  if  he  pleases 
but  to  say  the  word,  we*ll  do  it  again.  But 
pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs.  Sylvia? 


a  soldier  to  think  of  any  other. 

CapLP,  As  a  mistress  I  confess,  but  as  a 
friend,  Mr.  Balance. 

JustB,  Come,  come,  captain,  never  mince 
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tbc  matter;  would  not  you  debauch  my  daughter!  boy!  lack-a-daj,  madam!  tbat  alone  may  con- 
if  you  could  ?  vince  you  Hwas  none  of  mine :  why,  the  girl, 

Capi,P.  How,  «ir?  I  hope  she  is  not  to  be  madam,  is  my  scrgeant*s  wife,  and  so  the  poor 


debauched. 

JuslB.  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir,  and  any  wo- 
man in  England  6f"her  age  and  compleiion, 
by  a  man  of  your  youth  and  person.  Lookye, 
captain,  once  I  was  young,  and  once  an  ofli- 
cer,  as  you  are,  and  I  can  guess  at  your 
thoughts  now  by  what  mine  were  then;  and 
I  remember  very  well  that  I  would  have  given 
one  of  my  legs  to  have  deluded  the  daughter 
of  an  old  country  gentleman  as  like  me  as  I 
was  then  like  you. 

CapLP.  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentle- 
man your  friend  and  benefactor? 
JustB,  Not  much  of  that. 
Capt  P.  There  the  comparison  breaks:    the 
fevours,  sir,  that —    • 

JustB.  Pho,  pho'!  I  hate  set  speeches:  if  I 
have  done  you  any  service,  captain,  it  was  to 
please  myself.  I  love  thee,  and  if  1  could  part 
with  my  girl  you  should  have  her  as  soon  as 
any  young  fellow  I  know;  but  I  hope  you 
have  more  honoiu*-  than  to  quit  the  service, 
and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp;  but  sbe*s  at  her  own  disposal;  she  has 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  so 
— Sylvia,  Sylvia;  \CaUs, 

Enter  Sylvia. 

SjrU  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  Ijy 
the  post  from  London;  I  left  them  upon  the 
table  in  your  closet. 

JustB.  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Ger- 
many. [Presents  Capt  B,  to  her"]  Captain, 
youil  excuse  me;  1*11  go  and  read  my  Fetters 
and  wait  on  you.  [Exit, 

Sjrl.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  England. 

Capt.  P.  Vou  are  indebted  to  me  a  welco- 
me, madam,  since  the  hopes  of  receiving  it 
from  this  fair  hand  was  the  principal  cause, 
of  my  seeing  England. 

Sj'l.  I  have  often  heard  that  soldiers  were 
sincere ;  shall  I  venture  to  believe  public  re- 
port ? 

Capt.P,  You  may,  when  His  backed  by  pri- 
vate insurance;  for  I  swear,  madam,  by  the 
honour  of  my  profession,  that  whatever  dan- 
gers I  went  upon  it  was  with  the  hope  of 
making  myself  more  worthy  of  your  esteem ; 
and  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  preserving  m  ^ 
life,  *twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at  your 
feet. 

ify/.  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet, 
or  where  you  will ;  but  you  know,  sir,  there 
is  a  certain  will  and  testament  to  be  made 
beforehand. 


an 


Capt.  P.  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already, 

d  there  it  is ;  and  if  you  please  to  open  this 
paper,  which  wa#  drawn  the  evening  before 
our  last  battle,  y%  will  find  whom  I  left  my 
heir. 

SjL  Mrs.  Sylvia  Balance.  [Opens  the  fflU 
and  reads'\  VVell,  captain,  this  is  a  handsome 
and  a  substantial  compliment;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  the 
bare  knowledge  of  your  intention,  than  I 
should  have  been  in  the  possession  of  your 
legacy:  but,  methinks,  sir,  you  should  Lave 
left  something  to  your  little  noy  at  the  Castle. 

Capt.  P.  ThatV  liome.   [Jside]   My  little 


creature  gave  out  tbat  I  was  the  father,  in 
hopes  that  my  friends  might  support  her  in 
case  of  necessity — That  was  all,  madam — My 
boy!  no,  no,  no! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some 
ill  news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak 
with  you  immediately;  and  he  begs  the  cap- 
tain's pardon  that  the  can't  wait  on  him  as 
he  promised.  [KxiL 

Capt. P.  ill  news!  Heaven  avert  it!  nothing 
could  touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  gene- 
rous worthy  gentleman  afRicted.  1*11  leave  yon 
to  comfort  him,  and  be  assured  that  if  my  hfe 
and  fortune  can  be  any  way  serviceable  to 
the  father  of  my  Sylvia,'  he  shall  freely  com- 
mand both.  [Exeunt  seQeraUj. 

Sa^JL  W.-^An  Apartment. 

Enter  .  jstice  Baiance  and  Sylvia. 

SyI.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir; 
perhaps  my  brother  may  recover. 
Justb.  VVe  have  but   little   reason   to  ex* 

f»ect  it;  the  doctor  acquaints  me  here,  fhatbe- 
bre  this  comes  to  my  hands  he  fears  I  shall 
have  no  son — Poor  Owen! — but  the  decree  is 
just;  I  was  pleased  with  the  death  of  my  fa- 
ther, because  be  left  me  an  estate,  and  now  I 
am  punished  with  the  loss  of  ah  deir  to  in- 
herit mine.  I  must  now  look  upon  you  as 
the  only  hopes  of  my  family,  and  I  expect 
that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune  will 
give  you  fresh  thoughts  and  new  prospects. 

Syl.  ]V}y  desirft  in  being  punctual  in  my 
obedience,  requires  that  you  would^  be  plain 
in  your  commands,  sir. 

JustB.  The  death  of  your  brother  makes 
you  sole  heiress  to  vaj  estate,  whicli  you  know 
IS  about  two  thousand  pounds  a  year:  this 
fortune  gives  you  a  fair  claim  to  quality  and 
a  title:  you  mus\  set  a  just  value  upon  your- 
self, ana  in  plain  terras,  think  no  more  of  cap* 
tain  Plume. 

SyL  You  have  oflen  commended  the  gentle- 
man, sir. 

JustB.  And  I  do  so  still;  be*s  a  very  pretty 
fellow;  but  though  I  liked  him  well  enough 
for  a  bare  son-inlaw,  1  don*t  approve  of  him 
for  an  heir  to  my  estate  and  family:  fiHecn 
hundred  pounds  indeed  I  might  trust  in  his 
hands,  and  it  miffht  do  the  young  fellow  a 
kindness;  but,  odds  my  life!  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  would  ruin  him,  quite  turn  his 
train.  A  captain  of  foot  worth  two  thousand 
po|inds  a  year!  His  a  prodigy  in  nature! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  below 
for  your  worship,  but  he  will  deliver  it  into 
no  bands  but  your  own.. 

JustB.  Come,  show  me  the  messenger. 

[Exit  ^it^  ServanL 

Sjrl. .  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and 
duty,  and  I  am  prince  Pretlymifn  exactly.  If 
my  brother  dies,  ah,  poor  brother !  if  he  lives, 
ah,  poor  sister!  It  is  bad  both  ways.  TU  tiT 
it  again — Follow  my  ovm  inclinations  and 
break  my  &tber*s  heart,  or  obey  his  commands 
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and  break  my  own !  Worse  and  worse.  Sup- 
pose I  lake  it  thus:  a  moderate  fortune  ^  a 
pretty  fellow,  and  a  pad;  or  a  fine  estate,  a 
coach  and  six,  and  an  ass.  Tkat  wiU  neTer 
do  neither. 

Re-enier  Justice  Balance. 

Jusi.B.  Put  four  horses  to  the  coach.  [^To 
a  Serifont  fviihoui]  Ho,  Sylvia! 

Sjri,  Sir. 

Jusl.  B,  How  old  were  you  when  your  mo- 
ther died? 

SjrL  So  young  that  I  donH  remember  I  ever 
bad  one;  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so 
indulgent  to  me  since,  that  indeed  1  never 
granted  one. 

JusLB,  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  thing 
you  asked  of  me  ? 

SrL  Never,  that  I  remember. 

JusLB.  Then,  Sylvia,  I  must  beg  that,  once 
in  yoMT  life,  you  will  grant  m^  a  favour. 

Srh  Why  should  you  •question  it,  sir? 

JfusUB,  Idon*t;  but  I  would  rather  counsel 
iban  command.  I  don*t  propose  this  with  the 
authority  of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  of 
your  friend,  that  you  would  take  the  coach 
this  moment  and  go  into  the  country. 

SjL  Does  this  advice,  sir,  proceed  from  the 
contents  of  the  letter  you  received  just  now? 

JusLB,  No  matter;  I  will  be  with  you  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  give  you  my 
reasons.  But  before  you  go,  t  expect  you 
will  make  me  one  solemn  promise. 

Sy^U  Propose  the  thing,  sir. 

JusLB,  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  your- 
self to  any  man  without  my  consent. 

Sjh  I  promise. 

JusUB.  Very  well;  and  to  be  even  with  vou, 
I  promise  I  never  will  dispose  of  you  without 
your  own  consent:  and  so,  Sylvia,  the  coach 
IS  ready.  Farewell.  [Leads  lier  to  the  Door, 
gmd  returns]  Now  she^s  gone,  1*11  examine 
the  contents  of  this  letter  a  little  nearer. 
WReiuisI  Sir,—Mj  intinutcj  tmth  Mr.  Worthy 
has  drawn  a  tecnri  from  him,  thai  he  had 
yrom  his  friend,  captain  Plume;  and  my 
friendship  and  relation  to  your  family  ob- 
gige  me  to  give  you  timely  notice  of  it.  The 
g^aptain  has  disltonourable  designs  upon 
wny  cousin  Sylvia.  Evils  of  this  nature  are 
wnore  easily  prevented  than  amended;  and 
that  YOU  would  immediately  send  my  cou- 
sin into  the  country  is  the  advice  of,  sir, 
jrour  humble  servant,  Mblimda. — Why,  the 
devil*s  in  the  young  fellows  of  this  age ;  they 
are*  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time.-^ang  it !  I  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock 
or  a  snipe,  and  why  'not  a  hat  and  cockade? 
I  have  ar  case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a 
good  mind  to  try. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Worthy!  your  servant. 

ITor,  Itu  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger 
of  ill  news. 

JuslB.,  f  apprehend  it,  sir;  you  have  heard 
that  my  son  Qwen  is  past  recovery. 

JVor.  My  fetters  say  he's  dead,  sir. 

JusLB.  He^sha^py,  and  I  am  satisfied:  the 
stroke  of  heaven  I  can  bear;  but  injuries  from 
men,  Mr.  Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 


fVor.  I  hope,  sir,  youVe  imder.  |io  appre- 
hensions of  wrong  from  any  oody. 

JustB.  You  know  I  ougnt  to  be. 

Vf^or.  You  wrong  my  honour  in  l>elieving 
I  could  know  any  thing  to  your  prejudice, 
without  resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Just.  B.  This  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pie- 
ces to  conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs 
me  that  Plume  has  a  design  upon  Sylvia,  and 
that  you  are  privy  to*L 

}V6r.  Nay  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  jus- 
tice, and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author. 
[Ttikes  up  a  Piece']  Sir,  I  know  the  hand, 
and  ^  if  you  refuse  to  discover  the  contents, 
Melinda  shall  tell  me.  [Going. 

JusUB.  Hold,  sif;  the  contents  I  have  told 
you  already,  only  with  thl«  circumstance,  that 
ber  intimacy  with  Mr*  W^orthy  had  drawn 
the  secret  from  him. 

^or.  Her  intimacy  with  me ! — Dear  sir,  let 
me  pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter ;  Hwill  give 
me  such  a  power  over  her  pride  to  have  ner 
own  an  intimacy  under  her  hand.  This  was 
the  luckiest  accident !  [Gathers  up  thti  Letter] 
The  aspersion,  sir,  was  nothing  but  malice, 
the  effect  of  a  little  quarrel  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Sylvia. 

Just.  B,  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir? 

}Tor,  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part 
of  the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overneara  it. 
But  1  hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered 
nothing  upon  the  account? 

Just  B.  No,  no,  poor  girl  I  she's  so  afBicted 
with  the  news  of  her  brother's  death,  that  to 
avoid  compaliy  she  begged  leave  to  go  into 
the  country. 

ff^or.  And  is  she  gone? 

Just,B.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so 
pressing;  the  coach  went  frt>m  ^e  door  the 
minute  before  you  came. 

VFor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir?— I  find 
her  fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with 
Melinda ;  and  then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at 
one  another. 

Just.  B.  Like  enough ;  women  are  as  sub- 
ject to  pride  as  men  are;  and  why  mayn't 
great  women,  as  well  as  great  men,  forget 
their  old  acquaintance? — But  come,  where's 
this  young  fellow  ?  I  love  him  so  well,  it  would 
break  the  heart  of  me  to  think  him  a  rascal. 
— 1  am  glad  my  daughter's  fairly  olT  though. 
[Aside]  Wliere  does  the  captain  quarter? 

IVor.  At  Horton's:  1  am  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of 
your  company. 

Just.  B.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy.  I  must 
allow  a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my   son 
Afterwards,  I'm  yours  over  a  bottle,    or  how 
you  will. 

Wor,  Sir,  Tm  your  humble  servant 

[Exeunt  apart 

Scene  Ul.—The  Street 

Enter  Sergeant  Kite,  with  Costar  Pear- 
main  in  one  Hand,  and  Thomas  Apple- 
tree  in  the  other,  drunk.     • 

Serg.K.  [Sings]  Our  'prentice  Tom,  may 

now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  niastei^s  shoes, 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,  etb. 
[The  Mob  sings  Ae  Chorus. 
54 
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We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives, 
Bv  getting  lid  of  brats  and  wires, 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away.-— Over,    etc 
Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  sing, 
dance,  play — we  live,  as  one  should   say — we 
live — ^'lis  impossible  to  tell  how   we   live — we 
are  all  princes — why — why,  you  are  a  king — 
you  arc  an  emperor,   and  Vm  a  prince — now 
— an't  we? 

Tho,  No,  sergeant,  Fll  be  no  emperor. 

Serff.K,  No? 

Tho,  1*11  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Serg,K.  \  justice  of  peace,  man? 

Tho,  Ay,  wauns,  will  I. 

Serff.  lC»  Done ;  you  are  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  you  are  a  king,  [To  Cos,'\  and  I  am  a 
duke,  and  a  rum  duke,  an*t  I? 

Cos\  Av,  but  ril  be  no  king. 

Serg.  K,  What  then  ? 

Cos,  rii  be  a  queen. 

SergK,  A  queen? 

Cos,  Ay,  of  England;  thafs  greater  than 
any  king  of  Vm  all. 

Serg.K,  Bravely  said,  faith!  husza  for  the 
queen.  [Huzza]  out  harkye,  you  Mr.  Justice, 
and  you  Mr.  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the 
king*s  picture? 

Cos.  Tho.  No,  no,  no. 

Serg.K,  I  wonder  at  that;  I  have  two  of 
*em  set  in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty — bless 
the  mark!  see  here,  they  arc  set  in  gold. 

[Takes  two  broad  Pieces   out    of  his 
Pocket,  gives  one  to  each. 

Tho»  The  wonderful  works  of  nature ! 

[Looks  at  it. 

Cos.  What^s  this  written  about?  here*8  a 
posy,  I  believe.  Ca-ro-lus!  -whafs  that,  ser- 
geant ? 

Serg,K,  O!  Carolus!  why,  Carolus  is  Latin 
for  king  George;  that*s  all. 

Cos.  Tis  a  fine  thin^  to  be  a  scollard.  Ser- 
geant, will  you  part  with  this?  111  buy  it  on 
you,  if  it  come  within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Serg.K.  A  crown  I  never  talk  of  buying; 
'tis  the  same  thing  among  friends,  you  know; 
ril  present  them  to  ye  both:  you  shall  give 
me  as  good  a  thing.  Put  *em  up,  and  re- 
member your  old  fnejid,  when  I  am  over  the 
thills  ana  far  away. 

[Tfiej  sing,  and  put  up  the  Money. 

"Enter  Captain  Plume,  singing. 

Over  the  hills,  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain; 
The  king  commands,  and  we*ll  obey, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Come  on,  my  men   of  priirth,  away  with   it; 
ni   make   one   among  ye.       W^ho    are  these 
hearty  lads? 

Serg.K.  Off  with  your  hats!  <ounds!  off 
with  your  hats!  This  is  the  captain,  the  cap- 
tain. 

Iho,  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now, 
'  mun. 

Cos.  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  *Sfle$h ! 
Fll  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  Tse- scarcely  d'oIT  mine   for  any 
captain  in  England.  My  vether's  a  freeholder. 
'Capt.  P.    Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  ser- 
geant? 

Serg,  K,  A  couple  of  honest,  brave  fellows, 


that  are  willing  to  serve  the  king.'  I  have  en- 
tertained *em  ]ust  now  as  volunteers  under 
your  honour's  command. 

Capt  P.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall 
have:  volunteers  are  the  men  I  want;  those 
are  the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  ge- 
nerals. 

Cos,  W^ounils,  Tummas!  what's  this?  are 
you  listed? 

Tho,  Flesh!  not  I.     Are  you,  Costar? 

Cos.  Wounds!  not  I. 

.y^r^.  A*.  What!  not  listed?  ha,  ha,  ha!  a 
veiT  good  jest,  ffaith. 

Cos.  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home.   . 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Serg,  K,  Home !  for  shame,  gentlemen !  be- 
have yourselves  better  before  your  captaio. 
Dear  Tummas!  honest  Costar! 

Tho,  Nt),  no,  well  be  gone. 

Serg,  K,  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  slay. 
I  place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for 
two  hours,  to  watch  the  motion  of  ot.  Mary's 
clock  you,  and  you  the  motion  of  St.  Chaas; 
and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his  post  till  he  be 
relieved,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his  guts  the 
next  minute. 

CapL  P.  What's  the  matter,  sergeant?  Tm 
afraid  you  are  too  irough  virith  these  gentlemen. 

Serg,K,  Pm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey 
command,  sir ;.  and  one  of  'em  should  be  shot 
for  an  example  to  the  other. 

Cos.  Shot,  Tummas? 

CapLP,Comef  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter? 

Tho.  We  don't  know;  the  noble  sergeant 
is  pleas'd  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir;  but — 

Serg.K.  They  disobey  command;  they  deny 
their  beinA^  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don't  downrigbl 
deny  it  neither ;  ^that  we  dare  not  do  for  lear 
of  being  shot:  but  we  humbly  conc;eive,  in  a 
civil  way,  ana  begging  your  worship's  pardon, 
that  we  may  go  home. 

Capt,  P.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either 
of  you  received  any  of  the  king's  money  ? 

Cos,  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Serg.K,  They  have  each  of  them  received 
one-and-twenty  shillings,  anj  'tis  bow  in  their 
pockets. 

Cos.  Wounds!  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my 
pocket  but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to 
be  listed,  and  shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  f.    Look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cos,  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that 
the  sergeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Serg.K.  See  there, a  guinea, one-and-twenty 
shillings:  t'other  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Capt.P,  The  case  isj>lain,  gentlemen;  the 
goods  are  found  upon  you;  those  pieces  of 
gold  are  worth  one-and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Cos.  Sq  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  in  Latin.  [are  listea. 

Tho.  Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we 

Cos.  'Flesh!  but  we  an't,  Tummus.  I  desire 
to  be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

[Captain  Plume  and  Sergeant  Kile 
tvhisper. 

Capt,  P,  "fwill  never  do.  Kite;  your  damn'd 
tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last.  I  won^t  lose  the 
fellows  though,  if  ,1  can  help  it.  [-^P'^/f, 
Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this;  my  sergeant  offers  to  lake  his  oath 
that  yoM  are  fairly  listed. 
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and  I  will  traTel  the  world  o*er,  and  coiti- 

inand  it  wherever  wo  Iread. — Bring  your  friend 

wiUi  you  if  you  can.  [Apart 

Cos,  Weil,  Tumraas,  must  we  part  r 

Tho.  No,  Costar,  I  cannot  leave  tbee. — Come, 


[Act  IlL  Scene  l.J 

Tho,  Why,  captain,  we  know  tliat  you 
soldiers  bare  more  liberty  of  conscience  tnan 
otber  fir>]ks;  but  for' me,  or  neighbour  Costar 
here,  to  take  sucb  an  oatb,  Hwould  be  down- 
right penuration. 

CapUp*   Lookye,  rascal,  you   Tillain!    if  I 'captain,    HI   eVn  go   along  too;    and  if  you 
td  that  j^ou  have   imposed    upon   these  two  have  two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  com- 
pany than  we  two  have  been,  Til  say  no  lAore. 
Cftpt,P,  Here,  my  lad.  [Gwes  hun Monejr^ 
Now  your  name. 

Tho,  Tummas  Appletree. 
CapUP,  And  yours? 
Cos,  Costar  Pearmain. 
CaptP,  Well  said,  Costar!  Bom  where? 
Tho.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
Copt  P.  Ytry  welL    Courage,  my  lads — 
Now  we'll  [Sin^s. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Courage,  boys,  it  is  one  to  ten 
But  we  return  all  gentlemen; 
While  cona*ring  colours  we  display. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 


fmd 

honest  feflows.  FU  trample  you  to  death,  you 

dog^Come^  how  wasH? 

Tho,  Nay,  then  we'll  speak.  Your  sergeant, 
as  you  say,  is  a  rogue,  anH  like  your  worship, 
begging  your  worship's  pardon— -and — 

Cos,  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know 
I  can  read. — And  so,  sir,  be  gave  us  those 
two  pieces  of  money,  for  pictures  of  the  king, 
by  ff ay  of  a  present. 

CapLP.  How!  by  way  of  a  present?  the 
son  of  a  whore !  Fli  teach  him  to  abuse  honest 
fellows  like  you!  scoundrel!  rogue!  villain! 

[Beats  off  the  Sergeant,  and  follows* 

Tho,  Cos.  O  brave,  noble  captain:  hussa. 
A  brave  captain,  faith. 

Cos,  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  erer 
saw.— -vVounds !  Fve  a  month's  mind  ;to  go 
w^  bim.' 

Re-enter  Captaih  Plume. 

Capt,P,  A  doff,  to  abuse  two  such  honest 
iellows  as  you — L^okye,  gentlemen,  I  love  a 
pretty  fellow;  I  come  amonff  you  as  an  officer 
to  list  soldiers,  not  as  a  kidnapper  to  steal 
slaves. 

Cos,  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

CapLP,  1  desire  no  man  to  ^  with  me 
but  as  1  went  myself:  I  went  a  volunteer,  as 
you  or  you  may  do;  tor  a  little  time  carried 
a  musket,  and  now  I  command  a  company. 

Tho,  Mind  that,  Costar — a  sweet  gentleman ! 

Capt,P,  Tis  true,  gentlemen,  1  might  take 
an  advantage  of  you;  the  king's  money  was 
in  your  pockets;  my  sergeant  was  ready  to 
take  bis  oatb  you  were  listed;  but  I  scorn  to 
do  a  base  thing:  you  are  both  of  you  at  your 
liberty. 

Cos,  Thank  you,  noble  captain  —  Elcod!  I 
can't  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  be  talks 
%o  finely. 

Tho,  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in 
this  mind? 

CapLP,  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more 
FU  tell  you:  you're  both  young  tight  fellows, 
and  the  army  is  the  place  to  make  you  men 
for  ever:  every  man  nas  his  lot,  and  you  have 
yours;  what  think  you  now  of  a  purse  of 
French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dash'd  out  his  brains  with  the  but 
end  of  your  firelock,  eh  ? 

Cos,  Wauns!  FU  have  it.  Captain,  ipve 
roe  a  shUling;  FU  foUow  you  to  the  ena  of 
the  world. 

Tho,  Nay,  dear  Costsr!  do'na:  be  advis'd. 

CapLP,  Here,  my  hero,  here  are  two  ffui- 
neas  for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  FU  do  fur- 
tber  for  thee. 

Hui,  Do'na  take  it;  do'na,  dear  Costar! 

[Cries,  and  pulls  back  his  Arnu 

Cos,  I  wull — I  wull. — W^aunds!  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself 
—  1  take  your  mdney,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a 
gentleman. 


CapL P.* Giye  me  thy  hand;   and  now  you  cleanest,  little  tit! 


Re-enter  Sebgeant  Kite. 

mte,  take  care  of  'em.  [£xie, 

Serg,  K.  A'n't  you  a  couple  of  pretty  leUows 
now?  Here  you  have  compbuned  to  the  cap> 
tain,  I  am  to  be  turned  out,  and  one  of  you 
will  be  sergeant  W^hich  of  you  is  to  have 
my  halberd? 
Cos,  Tho.  I. 

Serg,  K,  So  you  shall — in  your  ffuts. — March, 
you  sons  of —  [^'^  beating  them  off 

ACT  m. 

Scene  I. — The  Market  Place, 

Enter  Captain  Plume  and  Worthy. 

PVor,  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  equa- 
lity of  our  two  fortunes:  we  love  two  laches; 
they  meet  us  half  way ;  a  ad  just  as  we  were 
upon  the  point  of  leapiitg  into  their  arms, 
fortune  drops  into  their  laps,  pride  possesses 
their  hearts,  and  away  they  run. 

CapL  P,  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon 
the  shore,  a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters. 
—What  shall  we  do  ? 

VFor,  I  have  a  trick  for  mine:  the  letter, 
you  know,  and  the  fortune-teller. 

CapL  P,  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

VFor,  What  is't? 

CapL  P,  I'll  never  think  of  her  again. 

Wor,  No! 

CapL  P,  No;  I  think  myself  above  admi- 
nistering to  the  pride  of  any  woman ,  were 
she  worth  twelve  thousand  a  year;  and  I  ha Vt 
the  vanity  to  believe  I  shall  erer  gain  a  lady 
worth  twelve  hundred.  The  generous,  good- 
natur'd  Sylvia,  when  poor,  I  admire;  but  the 
haughty  and  scornful  Sylvia,  with  her  fortune. 
I  despise.  —  What!  sneak  out  of  tovim,  ana 
not  so  much  as  a  word,  a  line,  a  compli- 
ment!—  'Sdeath!  how  far  off  does  she  live? 
V^  go  and  break  her  windows. 

WFor,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ay,  and  the  window-bars 
too  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend,  no 
more  of  your  rough  military  airs. 

Enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg,K»  Captain,  captain!  Sir,  look  yonder, 
I  she's  a-coming  this  way.     Tis  the  prettiest, 

<*lA9n««f.    I*I|1a    tit  t 
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CaptP.  Now,  Worthy,  to  show  you  bow 
much  Fm  in  loTe — here  she  comes.  But,  Kite, 
<what  is  thai  great  country  fellow  with  her? 

Serg,  K,  1  can't  tell,  sir. 

Enter  ^OSEffoilotPed  bjr  her  brother  Bullock, 
with  Chickens  in  a  Basket  on  her  Arm, 

Rose,,  Buy  chickens,  younff  and  tender 
chickens,  young  and  tender  chidcens. 

Capt,P.  Here,  you  chickens. 

Rose.  Who  calls? 

€apt,P   Come  hither,  pretty  maid! 

Rose.  Will  you  please  to  ouy,  sir? 

ff^or.  Ye's,  child,  we'll  hoth  buy. 

Capt.  jP.  Nay ,  Worthy ,  that's  not  fair ; 
market  for  yourself— Come,  child,  I'll  buy  all 
your  stock. 

Rose,    Then   it's   all   at  your  service. 

[Court^ies, 

fVor,   Then  must  I  shift  for  myself  I  find. 

lE.xit. 

Capt.  P.  Let  me  see;  young  and  tender  you 
say?  \Chuvks  her  under  the  Chin. 

Rose.  As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  I  must  examine  your  basket, 
my  oear! 

Rose,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  1  warrant  my 
ware  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  market. 

CapL  P,  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it 
ten  times  more. 

Rose.  Sir,  I  can  furnish  you. 

Capt  P,  Come,  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about 
the  price;  theyVe  fine  birds. — Pray  what's  your 
name,  pretty  creature? 

Rose,  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer 
within  three  short  miles  o'the  town:  we  keep 
this  market;  I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter; 
and  my  brother  Bullock  there  sells  core. 

BuL  Come,  sister,  haste,  we  shall  be  late 
home.  \_ff^histles  about  the  Stage. 

Capt,  P.  Kite!  [Tips  him  the  ff7nk,  lie 
returns  it]  Pretty  Mrs.  Rose,  you  have^— let 
me  see — how  many? 

Rose,  A  dozen,  sir;,  and  they  are  richly 
worth  a  crown. 

Bui,  Come,  Rouse;  I  5old  fifty  strake  of 
barley  to-day  in  half  this  time ;  but  you  will 
higgle  and  higgle  for  a  penny  more  than  the 
commodity  is  worth. 

Rose,  What's  that  to  you,  oaf?  1  can  make 
as  much  out  of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of 
fourpence,  I'm  sure.  The  gentleman  bids  fair; 
and  when  I  meet  with  a  chapman,  I  know 
how  to  make  the  best  of  him. — And  so,  sir,  I 
say  for  a  crown-piece  the  bargain's  yours. 

CaptP,  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear. 

Rose,  I  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

CapL  P.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  can.  My 
lodging  is  bard  by,  chicken;  and  we'll  make 
change  there.  [Exit;  Rose  follows  him. 

Serg,  K,  So,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you,  1  have 
seen  one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  ravelin  for 
his  breakfast,  and  afterwards  picked  his  teeth 
with  a  palisado. 
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But,  '  Ay ,    you   soldiers    see   very   strange 

but  prsiy,  sir,  what  is  a  rabelin? 
Serg,  K,    vViiy»  *4is  like  a  modern  minced 


things;  but 


pie;  but  the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and 
the  plums  are  somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

BuU  Then  your  palisado,  pray  what  may 
he  be? — Come,  Rouse,  pray  ha'  done. 

Serg,  K,   Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of 


tdkin,    about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bui,  That's  a  fib,  I  believe.  \Aside\  Eh! 
where's  Rouse?  —  Rouse,  Rouse!  'oflesh! 
where's  Rouse  gone? 

Serg,  K.  She^  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bui.  The  captain!  wauns!  there's  no  press- 
ing of  women  sure? 

Serg.K,  Bui  there  is  sure. 

But,  If  the  captain  should  press  Rouse,  1 
should  be  ruined.  W^hich  way  went  she? — 
Oh !  the  devil  take  your  rabelins  and  palisadoet. 

Serg.K,  You  shall  be  better  acauainted  with 
them,  honest  Bullock,  or  1  shall  miss  of  my  aim. 

Re-enter  Worthy. 

JVor,  Why  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow 
in  nature  to  your  captain;  admirable  in  your 
way,  I  find. 

Serg,  K.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  business, 
I  will  say  it. 

fVor,  How  came  you  so  qualified  ? 

Serg.  K.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  horn 
a  gipsy,  and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I  was 
ten  years  old:  there  I  learned  canting  and 
lying:    I  was  bought  from  my  mother  Cleo- 


turned  off  for  wearing  my  lord^s  linen,  and 
drinking  niy  lady's  ratafia,  and  turned  bail'iirs 
follower;  tr.ere  I  learned  bullying  and  swearing: 
I  at  last  got  iulotbcaimy;  and  there  I  learnt 
wenching  and  drinking — so  that  if  your  woi^ 
ship  pleases  to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  vit. 
canting,  lying,  impudence,  pimping,  bullying, 
swearing,  drinking,  and  a  halberd,  you  wHl 
find  the  sum  total  amount  to  a  recruiting 
sergeant. 

fVor,  And  pray  what  induc'd  yon  to  turn 
soldier? 

Serg.  K,  Uunffer  and  ambition.  The  fears 
of  starving,  and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me 
to  a  gent^man  with  a  fair  tonj^ue,  who  loaded 
me  with  promises ;  but,  'gad,  it  was  the  lightest 
load  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  life. — He  promised 
to  advance  me;  and  indeed  he  did  so — to^ 
garret 
put  me 
and  said, 

'tis  a  garrison  that  thay  hold  out  till  dooms- 
day before  1  should  desire  to  take  it  agaiOf 
But  here  comes  justice  Balance. 


ance  me;    and  indeed   be   did  so — lo  « 
in  the  Savoy.    1  asked  him,  "Whv  he 
e  in  prison  ?     he  call'd  me,  "Lyinff  oog, 
kid,  W  was  in  a  garrison;*  and  indeed 


Re-enter  Bullock,  wiOi  Justicx  Balaicck. 

Just.  B.  Hei-e  you,  sergeant,  where's  your 
captain?  here's  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes 
clamouring  to  me  with  a  complaint  that  your 
captain  has  nress'd  his  sister.  Do  you  luaoW 
any  thing  of  this  matter,  Worthy? 

JVor.  I  know  his  sister  is  gone  with  Plume 
to  his  lodgings,  to  sell  him  some  chickens. 

Just  B.  U  that  all?   the  feDow's  a  fool. 

But,  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  worship; 
but  if  your  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a 
warrant  to  bring  her  before  your  worship,  for 
fear  of  the  worst 

JusL  B,  Thou'rt  mad)  feUow;  thy  sister's 
safe  enough. 

Serg.K,  I  hope  so  too.  [Aside, 

IVor,  Hast  thou  no  more'  sense,  fellow,  than 
to  believe  that  the  captain  can  list  women? 

BUL  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or 


ScEfm  !•] 
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what  they  do  wlik  tkem;   but  Fin  sure  tbeyj  •  W^r.  WhUperififf^  ^r,  before  company  is 

l\>ut  not  manners ;  and  wnen  nobody*s  by  *lis  fbolisb. 


cany  as  many  women  as  men  witb  tbent\>ut 
ofj  toe  country. 

Jusi.  B,  But  bow  came  you  not  to  ^  along 
with  your  sister? 

Biii.  Lord,   sir,   I  tbougbt  no  more  of  ber 

S»ing  tban  I  do  of  fbe  day  I  shall  die;  but 
is  gentleman  bere,  not  suspecting  any  hurt 
neither,  1  believe — You  thought  no  barm,  friend, 
did  you?  [^To  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg.K.  Lack-a-day,  sir,  not  1 — only  that  I 
believe  I  shall  marry  ber  to-morrow. 

JusLB.  I  begin  .to  smell  powder.  \Aside'\ 
Well,  friend,  but  what  did  that  gentleman  do 
with  you? 

BuL  Whjf  sir,  he  entertainM  me  with  a 
fine  story  of  a  great  sea  fight  between  the 
Hungarians,  i  think  it  was,  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Serg.  K,  And  so,  sir,  while  we  were  in  the 
beat  of  battle,  the  captain  carried  off  the 
baffgage. 

Jfiust^  B.  Sergeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow 
to  your  captain ;  give  him  my  humble  service, 
and  desire  him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though 
he  has  listed  ber. 

BtU.  Ay,  and  if  she  be*nt  free  for  that,  be 
shall  have  another  man  in  her  place. 

Serg.K,  Come,  honest  friend,  you  shall  go 
to  my  quarters  instead  of  the  captain*s. 

[Aside,  and  exit  with  Bullock. 

Just  B.  VVe  must  get  this  mad  captain  his 
complement  of  men ,  and  send  him  packing, 
else  be*ll  overrun  the  country. 

yf^or.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values 
your  daughter's  disdain. 

Just,  B.  I  like  him  the  better;  I  was  just 
such  another  fellow  at*  bis  age. — But  hoir  goes 
your  affair  witb  Melinda? 

fVtor.  Very  slowly.  Cupid  had  formerly 
wings;  but  I  think  in  this  age  be  gres  upon 
crutches ;  or,  I  fancy  Venus  bad  been  dallying 
with  ber  cripple,  Vulcan,  when  my  amour 
commenced,  which  has  made  it  go  on  so  lame- 
ly. My  mistress  has  ffot  a  captain  too;  but 
such  a  captain! — As  I  live,  yonder  he  comes i 

JusL  B.  Who,  that  bluff  fellow?  I  don*t 
know  bim. 

FFor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  you  and  every 
body  at  first  sight;  his  impudence  weie  a 
prodigy,  were  not  his  ignorance  proportion- 
able; be  has  the  most  universal  acquaintance 
of  any  man  living ;  for  be  won*t  be  alone,  and 
nobody  will  keep  him  company  twice:  then 
he*s  a  Caesar  among  the  women,  veni,  vidi, 
vici,  that's  all.  if  he  has  but  talked  with  the 
maid,  be  swears  he  has  lain  with  the  mistress : 
but  the  most  surprising  part  of  his  character 
is  his  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodigious, 
and  the  most  trifling  in  the  world. 

Just,  B.  I  have  known  another  acquire  so 
much  by  travel,  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of 
most  places  in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of 
miles,  leagues,  or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a 
postboy ;  but  for  any  thing  else  as  ignorant  as 
the  horse  that  carries  the  mail. 

fT'or.  This  is  your  man,  sir:    add  but  the 


nobody's  by 

CapL  B,  Company !  mort  de  ma  vie !  I  beg 
the  gentleman's  pardon^ wbo  is  be? 

Frbr,  Ask  bim. 

Capt,  B.  So  I  will.  My  dear!  I  am  your 
servant,   and  so  forth — Your  name,   my  dear! 

[To  Justice  Balance, 

JusLB.  Very  laconic,  sir. 

CapuB,  Laconic!  a  very  good  name,  truly* 
I  have  known  several  ^of  the  Laconics  abroad. 
Poor  Jack  Laconic !  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
— I  remember  that  he  had  a  blue  riband  in 
his  hat  that  very  day;  and  after  he  fell,  we 
found  a  piece  of  neat's  tongue   in  his  pocket. 

JusL  Ja.  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us, 
or  we  them? 

Capt,B,  The  French  attack  us!  No,  sir,  we 
attack'd  them  on  tbe  —  I  have  reason  to  re- 
member the  time,  for  I  bad  two-and-twenty 
horses  killed  under  me  that  day. 

^For.  Then,  sir,  you  must  mive  rid  mighty 
hard. 

Just,  B,  Or  perhaps,  sir,  you  rid  upon  half- 
a-dozen  horses  at  once. 

Copt,  B,  What  do  ye  mean,  gentfemen? 
I  tell  you  they  w«re  killed ;  all  lt>rn  to  pieces 
by  cannon  shot,  except  six  I  slak'd  to  death 
upon  the  enemy's  chevaux-de-frise. 

Just,B,  Moble  captain!  may  I  crave  your 
name? 

Capt,  B,  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

Just  B,  Oh,  Braxen!  a  very  good  name. 
I  have  known  several   of  the   Brazens  abroad. 

ff^or.  Do  you  know  one  captain  Plume,  sir? 


[To  Captain  Brazen, 

thii  -         -      • 


Capt  B,  Is  he  any  thing  related  to  Frank 
Plume  in  Northamptonshire? — Honest  Frank! 
many,  many  a  dry  bottle  have  we  crack'd 
hand  to  fist.  You  must  have  known  his  brother 
Charles,  that  was  concerned  in  the  India  Com- 
pany ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  old  Tongue- 
pad,  the  master  in  Chancery;  a  very  pretty 
woman,  only  she  squinted  a  little:  she  died  in 
childbed  of  her  first  child;  but  the  child  sur- 
viv'd:  'twas  a  daughter — but  whether  it  was 
called  Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soul, 
I  can't  remember.  [Looks  at  his  ff^atch] 
But,  gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a  lady,  a  twenty 
thousand  pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by 
the  water.  Worthy,  your  servant;  Laconic, 
yours.  [Exit, 

Just  B,  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  Melinda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  fellow,  I 
think  she  ought   to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

JVor,  I  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so 
much  for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up 
a  rival.  Were  there  any  credit  to  be  given 
to  his  words,  I  should  believe  Melinda  bad 
made  him  this  assignation:  I  ra|ut  go  see. 
Sir,  you'll  pardon  me.  ^       [Exit 

Just  B,  Ay,  ay,  sir,  you're  a  man  of  bu- 
siness— But  what  bave  we  ffot  here  ? 


Re-enter  RosK,  singing. 

Rose,   And  I  shall  be^a  lady,   a  captain's 

traveller's  privilege  of  lying,  and  even  that  be  lady,  and  ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with 

abuses.   This  is  me  picture:  behold  the  life.     :a  star,  upon  a  velvet  side-saddle;   and  I  shall 

_         ^  —  |R0  to  London  and  see  the  tombs,   and   the 

Enter  Captain  Brazen.  |Bons,  and  the  kinc  and  queen.   Sir,  an' please 

Capt  B,    Mr.  Worthy,  I'm  your  servant, i your  worship,   I  have  often  seen  your  wor- 

and  so  forth— -Harkye,  my  dear!  jship   ride    through    our   grounds    a  bunting, 
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^^S&^^  your   worship's  pardon.    Pray  wbal 
may  tins  lace  be  worth  a  yard? 

[Shoivs  some  Lace. 

Just.  B.  Uighl,  Mechlin,  by  this  light !  Where 
did  you  get  this  lace,  child  !* 

Rose.  No  malter  for  that,  sir;  I  came  ho- 
nestly by  it 

JusLB.  I  question  it  much.  \Aside. 

Rose.  And  see  here,  sir,  a  fine  Turkey-shell 
siiu(T-box,  and  fine  mangere:  see  here.  [TeJces 
Snuff  affectediyX    The   captain   learned    me' 
bow  to  take  it  with  an  air.  | 

JuslB.  Oh,  ho!  the  captain!  now  the  mur- 
der's out.  [^Aside^  And  so  the  captain  taught 
you  to  take  it  witn  an  air? 

Rose.  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air  too. 
Will  your  worship  please   to  taste  my  snufT? 

[Offers  it  affectedlj. 

Just.  B.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty 
maid!  And  pray  what  did  you  give  the  cap- 
tain for  these  fine  things? 

Rose.  He's  to  have  my  brotbcr  for  a  soldier, 
and  two  or  three  sweethearts  I  have  in  the 
country:  they  shall  all  go  with  the  captain. 
Oh!  he*s  the  finest  man,  and  the  humblest 
withal.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir?  be  talked 
to  me  with  as  much  fam»-mam — mil — ^va — 
ra — ral — ily  as  if  I  had  been  the  best  lady  in 
the  land. 

JusL  B.  Oh !  he*s  a  mighty  familiar  gentle- 
man as  can  be. 

Reenter  Captain  Plumb,  singing. 

But 'it  is  not  so 

With  those  that  go 

Through  frost  and  snow — 

Most  apropos. 

My  maid  with  the  milking-pail. 

[Takes  hold  of  Rose. 
How,    the  justice!   then   Pm   arraigned,   con- 
demned, and  executed. 
Just,  B.  Oh,  my  noble  Captain! 
Rose.  And  my  noble  captain  too,  sir. 
Capt.P.  *Sdeath!  child,  arc  you  mad?  [To 
R^se^ — Mr.  Balance,  I  am  so  full  of  business 
about  my  recruits  that  1  han't  a  moment's  time 
to — 1  have  iust  now  three  or  folir  people  to — 
Just.  B.  Nay,  captain,  I  must  speak  to  you. 
Rose.  And  so  must  I  too,   captain. 
Cftpt,  P.   Any  other  time,  sir — I  cannot  for 
my  life,  sir — 
Just.  B.  Pray,  sir  — 

CapL  P.    Twenty  thousand  things — I  would 
— but— now,  sir,  pray — devil  take  me — I  can- 
not— I  must —  [Breaks  at^kfa/. 
Just.  B.  Nay,  Til  follow  you.  [E.xit. 
Rose.  And  I  too.  [ExiL 

jScBNB  H  — The  IVcdk  by  Hie  Sb  vern  Side, 

Emfer  Mblinda  and  LnCT. 

Mel.  And  pray  was  it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  or 
pendants,  or  knots;  or  in  what  shape  was  the 
almighty  gold  transformed,  that  nas  bribed 
you  so  much  in  his  favour? 

Lucy.  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I  had 
from  the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of 
Flanders  face  for  a  cap. 

Mel.  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  a  constant  present 
from  officers  to  their  women.  They  every 
year  brine  over  a  cargo  of  lace,  to  cheat  the 
king  of  his  duty,  and  his  subjects  of  their 
honesty. 


Lucy.  They  only  barter  one  sort  of  prohi- 
bited goods  for  another,  madam. 

Mel,  Has  any  of  'em  I>een  bartering  with 
you,  Mrs.  Pert,  that  you  talk  so4ike  a  traidep? 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  snadam,  by  your 
concern  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should 
use  him  better  when  he's  with  you. 

Mel.  Who  told  you,  pray,  that  I  was  con- 
cerned for  bis  absence?  I'm  only  vexed  that 
I  have  had  nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days : 
one  may  like  the  love,  and  despise  the  lover, 
I  hop«f,  as  one  may  love  the  treason,  and  hate 
the  traitor. — Oh!  here  comes  another  captain, 
and  a  rogue  that  has  the  confidence  to  make 
love  to  me ;  but  indeed  I  don't  wonder  at  that, 
when  he  has  the  assurance  to  fancy  himself  a 
fine  gentleman. 

Lucy.  If  he  should  speak  o'the  assignatif»n, 
I  should  be  ruined.  [Aside,  and  e.xit. 

Enter  Captain  Brazen. 

Capt,  B,  True  to  the  touch,  faith !  [Asidey 
Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  ail 
that,  madam.  A  fine  river  this  same  Severn. 
Do  you  ]o>e  fishing,  madam? 

laeL  'Tis  a  pretty,  melancholy  amusement 
for  lovers. 

Capt.  B.  I'll  go  buy  hooks  and  liues  pre- 
sently; for  you  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
have  served  in  Flanders  against  the  French, 
in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  in  Tangier 
against  the  Moors,  and  I  never  was  so  mucb 
in  love  before;  and  split  me,  madam,  in* all 
the  campaigns  I  ever  made,  I  have  not  seen 
so  fine  a  woman  as  your  ladyship. 

MeL  And  from  all  }he  men  I  ever  saw,  I 
never  bad  so  fine  a  compliment:  but  you  sol- 
diers are  the  best  bred  men,^  that  we  must  allow. 

Capt,  B,  Some  of  us,  madam ;  but  there  arc 
brutes  among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes:  for  my^ 
own  part,  I  have  always  had  the  good  luck 
to  prove  agreeable.  I  have  bad  very  con- 
siderable offers,  madam.  I  might  have  mar«> 
ried  a  German  princess,  vrorth  fifty  thousand 
crowns  a  year;  but  her  stove  disgusted  me. 
The  daughter  of  a  Turkish  bashaw  fell  in  love 
with  me  too  when  I  was  a  prisoner  among 
the  infidels:  she  offered  to  roh  her  father  of 
his  treasure,  and  make  her  escape  with  me; 
but  I  don't  know  how,  my  time  was  not  come. 
Hanging  and  marriage,  you  know,  so  by 
destiny.  Fate  has  reserved  me  for  a  Shrop- 
shire lady,  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Do  you  know  any  such  person,  madam? 

MeL  Extravagant  coxcomb!  [Aside~\  To  be 
sure,  a  great  many  ladies  of  that  fortune 
would  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Braxen. 

Capt.  B.  Nary,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there 
are  women  of'^very  good  quality  of  the  name 
of  Braxen. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Mel,  Oh,  are  you  there,  gentleman  ?  [^iside'^ 
Come,  captain,  we'll  walk  this  way.  Give  me 
your  band. 

Capt  B.  My  band  and  heart  are  at  your 
service. — Mr.  VVorthy,  your  servant,  my  dear. 

SExit,  leading  Met, 
lis  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb. 

.  Capt.  P.  No  more  it  is,  faith. 
fVor.  What? 
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CapL  P,  Tbe  March  beer  at  the  RaTen.  I 
ha?e  been  doubly  serrinff  the  king,  raising 
men  and  raising  the  exase.  Recruiting  and 
elections  are  rare  friends  to  the  excise. 

9Vor.  You  an't  drunk? 

Capi,  P.  No,  no,  whimsical  only;  I  could 
be  mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty 
witty.  Reason  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it 
nods  a  little,  that*s  all. 

fVor,  Then  youVe  just  fit  for  a  (rolic. 
There*s  your  play  then;  recover  me  that  vessel 
from  that  Tangerine. 

CapL  P,  She*s  well  rigged,  but  how  b  she 
manned  ? 

fJ^or,  By  captain  Brasen,  tha^  I  told  you 
pf  to>day.  She  is  called  the  Melmda ;  a  first 
rate,  I  can  assure  you.  She  sheered  off  with 
him  just  now  on  purpose  to  affront  me;  but, 
according  to  your  advice,  1  would  take  no 
notice,  because  I  would  seem  to  be  above  a 
concern  for  her  behaTi'our.  But  have  a  care 
of  a  quarrel. 

CapL  P,  No,  no;  I  never  quarrel  with  any 
thing  in  my  cups  but  an  oyster-wench  or  a 
cookmaid;  and  if  they  ben*t  civil,  I  knock 
Vm  down. 

ff^or.    Here  they  come ;   I  roust  leave  you. 

[ExiL 

CapLP*  So!  now  must  I  look  as  sober  and 
demure  as  a  whore  at.  a  christening. 

Reenter  Captain  Brazsn  and  Melinda. 

CapLB,  \Vbo*s  that,  madam? 

MeL  A  brother  oflicer  of  yours,  I  suppose,  sir. 

CapL  B.  Ay. — My  dear !  [  To  Captain  Plume. 

CapL  P*  my  dear !  [Runs  and  embraces  fum, 

CapL  B.  My  dear  boy !  bow  is't?  Your  name, 
my  Gear.  If  I  be  not  mbtaketi ,  I  have  seen 
your  lace. 

CapL  P,  I  never  saw  yours  in  my  life,  my 
deari  l)Ul  there^s  a  lace  well  known  as  the 
sun^s,  that  shines  on  all,  and  is  by  all  adored. 

CapLB.  Have  you  any  pretensions,  sir? 

CapL  P.  Pretensions! 

CapL  B,  That  is,  have  yon  ever  served  abroad? 

CapL  P,  1  have  served  at  home,  sir,  for 
ages  served  this  cruel  fair;  and  that  will  serve 
the  turn,  sir. 

MeL  Soy  between  the  fool  and  the  rake,  1 
shall  bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands! 

[Aside, 

CapL  B,    Will  you  fight  for  the  lady,   sir? 

CapL  P.  No,  sir;  but  1*11  have  her  notvfith> 
standing. 

Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains, 

Envy'd  by  hymphs ,   and  worshipped  by  the 

swains — 

CapLB.  Oons!  sir,  not  fight  for  her? 

CtipL  P.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet  —  I  shall  be  out. 
Behold  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide. 
To  greet  thee  princess   of  the  Severn  side. 

CapL  B.  OonH  mind  him,  madam.  If  he 
were  not  so  well  dressed  I  should  take  him 
for  a  poet;  but  1*11  show  you  the  difference 
presently.  Cqpie,  madam,  we*ll  place  you 
between  us,  and  now  the  longest  sword  carries 
her.  [Draws,     Melinda  shrieks. 

Re-enier  Worthy. 

MeL  Oh,  Mr.  Worthy !  save  me  from  these 
madmen.  [Exit  with  fVorthjr* 

CapL  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  vvhy  don*t  you  follow, 
sir,  and  fight  the  bold  ravisber?  ^ 


CapLB,  No,  sir,  you  are  my  man. 

CapL  P.  1  don*t  like  the  wages;  1  won*t  be 
your  man. 

Copt,  B,  Then  you*re  not  worth  my  sword. 

CapLP,  No!  pray  what  did  it  cost? 

CapL  B.  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France, 
and  my  enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 

CapL  P.  Then  they  had  a  dear  bargain. 

JCnter  Stltia,  in  Man^s  j4ppareL 

SrL  Save  ye,  save  ye!  gentlemen. 

CapL  B.  My  dear !  Fm  yours. 

CapL  P.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

CapL  B.  No,  but  1  will  presently.  Your 
name,  my  dear? 

SjL    Wilful,  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

CapLB.  What,  the  KenUsh  Wilfuls,  or 
those  of  Staffordshire  ? 

S^l,  Both,  sir,  both:  Tm  related  to  all  the 
VVilfuls  in  Europe;  and  Tra  head  of  the  fa- 
mily at  present 

CapLP.,   Do  you  live  in  this  country,   sir? 

SyL  Yes,  sir.  I  live  where  I  stand;  1  have 
neither  home,  house,  nor  habitation,  beyond 
this  spot  of  ground. 

CapLB.  "What  are  you,  sir? 

Sri.  A  rake. 

CapLP.  In  the  army,  I  presume? 

SjrL  No,  but  1  intend  to  list  immediately. 
Lookye,  gentlemen,  he  that  bids  the  fairest 
has  me. 

CapLB.  Sir,  1*11  prefer  you;  1*11  make  you 
a  corporal  this  minute. 

CapL  P.  Corporal !  1*11  make  you  my  com- 
panion; you  shall  eat  with  me. 

CapLJi.  You  shall  drink  with  me;  you  shall 
receive  your  pay,  and  do  no  duty. 

4^/.  Then  you  must  r^ake  me  a  field-ofBcer. 

LapL  P.  Pho,  pho,  pho!  1*11  do  more  than 
all  this,  1*11  make  you  a  corporal,  and  give 
you  a  brevet  for  sergeant. 

CapL  B.  Can  you  read  and  write,  sir? 

Sjrl,  Yes. 

CapL  B.  Then  your  business,  is  done;  1*11 
make  you  chapl.-iin  to  tbe  regimenL 

Sjfl.  Your  promises  are  so  equal,  that  Fm 
at  a  loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume,  that 
1  hear  much  commended  in  town ;  pray  whi(;h 
of  you  is  captain  Plume? 

CapLP,  1  am  captain  Plume. 

Capt,  B.  ^o^  no,  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Sjrl.  Hey-day ! 

CapL  P.  Captain  Plume!  I*m  your  servant, 
my  dear! 

CapL  B.  Captain  Brazen!  Tm  yours. — The 
fellow  dares  not  light.  [Aside. 

Enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg,  K.  Sir,  if  you  please — 

[Goes  to  whisper  Captain  Plume. 

CapL  P,  No,  no,  there*s  your  captain. — 
Captain  Plume,  your  sergeant  has  got  so 
drunk,  he  mistakes  me  for  you. 

Capt,  B,  He*s  an  incorrigible  sot.  Here,  my 
Hector  of  Holborn ,  here*s  forty  shillings  for 
you.  [Tb  SvlQia. 

CapL  P.  I  forbid  the  banns.  Lookye,  iriend, 
you  shall  list  with  captain  Brazen. 

S/l.  I  will  see  captain  Brazen  hanged  first; 
I  will  list  with  captain  Plume.  1  am  a  free- 
bom  Englishman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own 
way.    Lookye,  sir,  will  you  stand  by  me? 

[To  Cqptain  Braten. 
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CapLB,  I  warrant  you,  niy  lad. 

SjU  Then  I  will  tell  you,  captain  Braten, 
th'at  you  are  an  ignorant,  pretending,  im- 
pudent coxcomb.  \r^^  Captain  Plume, 

CapL  P.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog. 

Sri.  A  very  sad  dog.  Grve  me  the  money, 
noble  captain  Plume. 

CapL  P,  Tben  you  won*t  list  with  captain 
Brazen  ?  ^ 

SjL  I  won't. 

Capt  B,  Never  mind  him,  child;  Fll  end 
the  dispute  presently. — Harkye,  my  dear! 

\Takes  Captain  Plume  to  one  Side  of  the 
Stage,  and  entertains  him  in  dumb  Shotv, 

Serg,  K.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain 
Plume;  I  am  his  sergeant,  and  will  take  my 
oath  on't. 

^L  What!  you  are  sergeant  Kite? 

Serg,  K»  At  your  serf  ice. 

SjL  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for 
a  farthing. 

Serg»  K,  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his 
age.  \Aside'\  Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  you  full 
in.  your  face. 

SjL  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
my  face? 

Serg»  K.  The  very  image  of  my  brother;^ 
two  bullets  of  the  same  caliber  were  never  ^o' 
like:  sure  it  must  be  paries — Charles — 

Sri,  What  do  you  mean  by  Charjes? 

Serg,  K,  The  voice  too,  only  a  little  variation 
in  £  flat.  My  dear  brother!  for  I  must  call 
you  so,  if  you  should  hove  the  fortune  to 
enter  into  the  most  noble  society  of  the  sword, 
I  bespeak  you  for  a  comrade. 

SjL  No,  sir;  Fll  be  the  captain's  comrade, 
if  any  body's. 

Serg,  K,  Ambition  there  again  I  'tis  a  noble 
passion  for  a  soldier;  by  that  I  gained  this 
glorious  halberd.  Ambitjon !  I  see  a  commission 
in  his  face  already.    But  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

SjU  Now,  sergeant,  I  shall  see  who  is  your 
captain  by  your  knocking  down  the  other. 

Serg,  iC   My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

CapL  B.  How  dare  you  contend  for  any 
thing,  and  not  dare  to  draw  your  sword? 
But  you  are  a  young  fellow,  and  have  not 
been  much  abroad;  I  excuse  that;  but,  pr'ythee, 
resign  the  man,  pr'ythee  do:  you  are  a  very 
honest  fellow. 

Capt,  P,  You  lie;  and  you  are  a  ton  of 
a  whore. 

\Draws,  and  makes  up  to  Captain  Braxen, 

CapL  B,  Hold,  hold,  did  not  you  refuse  to 
(ight  for  the  lady?  [Retiring, 

CapL  P,  I  always  do ,  b'ut  for  a  man  1 II 
fight  kneedeep;  so  you  lie  again. 

[Capt,  P,  and  Capt,  B,  fight  a  traverse 
or  two  about  the  Stage;  Sylvia  draws, 
and  is  held  bjr  Kile,  who  sounds  to 
arms  wiHi  his  Mou  h,  takes  Sylvia  in 
his  Arms,  and  carries  her  off  tfie  Stage, 

CapL  B,  Hold !  where's  the  man  ? 

CapL  P,  Gone. 

CmL  B,  Then  what  do  we  fight  for?  [Puts 
up'\  Now  let's  embrace,  my  dear. 

iapL  P,  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear!  [Puts 
up'^  I  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by  this 
time  [Embraces, 

CapL  B,  You  are  1i  brave  fellow:  I  always 
fight  with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend ; 
and  if  once  I  find  he  will  fight  I  never  quar> 


rel  with  bira  afterwards.  And  now  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret,  my  dear  friend!  that  lady  we 
frightened  out  of  the  walk  just  now  I  touod 
at  home  this  morning,  so  beautiful,  so  in- 
viting; I  presently  locked  the  door — but  I'm  a 
man  of  honour — but  I  believe  I  shall  many 
her  nevertheless — her  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
you  know,  vnll  be  a  pretty  conveniency.  I 
had  an  assignation  with  her  here,  but  your 
coming  spoilM  my  sport  Curse  you,  my  dear! 
but  don't  do  so  again«- 

Capt,  P.  No,  no,  my  dear!  men  are  my 
business  at  present.  [Exeunt* 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  L—The  same. 

JEnter  Rose  €md  Bullock,  meeting. 

Rose,  Where  have  you  been,  you  great 
booby  ?  you  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  the 
time  of  preferment. 

Bui,  Preferment!  who  should  prefer  me? 

Rose,  I  would  prefer  you!  who  should 
prefer  a  man  but  a  woman?  Come,  throw 
away  that  great  club,  and  bold  up  your  head. 

BuL  Ah)  Rouse,  Rouse!  Here  has  hern 
Cartwheel,  your  sweetheart;  what  will  become 
5f  him? 

Rose,  Lookye,  Fm  a  great  woman,  afid  will 
provide  for  my  relations.  I  told  the  captain 
how  finely  he  played  on  the  tabor  and  pipe, 
so  he  set  him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bui,  Nay,  sister,;  why  did  qot  you  keep  that 
place  for  me?  you  know  I  have  always  loved 
to  be  a  drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  table 
or  on  a  quart  pot. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

SjL  Had  V  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket. 
I  fancy  this  dress  would  become  me  as  well 
as  any  ranting  fellow  of  'em  all ;  for  I  take  a 
bold  step,  and  an  impudent  air,  to  be  the 
principal  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
captain.  What'j  herif?  Rose,  my  nurse's 
daughterl  Fll  go  and  oractise.  Come,  child, 
kiss  me  at  once.  [Kisses  Rose'\  'And  her 
brother  too!  Well,  honest  Dungfork,  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a 
cart  and  a  cart-horse,  eh? 

Bui,  I  presume  that  your  worship  is  a  cap- 
tain, by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Sjrl,  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  con- 
tented to  list,  friend? 

Rose,  No,  no;  though  your  worship  he  a 
handsome  man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you. 
My  brother  is  engaged  to  captain  Plume. 

Sjrl.  Plume!   do  you  know  captain  Plume? 

Rose,  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the 
captain. 

Bui,  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir.  Have 
a  care  vrhat  you  say.  Rouse;  don't  shame 
your  parentage. 

Rose,  Nay,  for  ibat  matter,  I  am  not  so 
simple  as  to  say  that  1  can  do^  any  thing  with 
the  captain,  but  what  I  may  do  with  any 
bodv  else. 

Sfrl.  So!  And  prj^  what  do  you  expect 
from  this  captain,  chira? 

Rose,  I  expect,  sir!  —  I  expect — but  he' or- 
dered me  to  tell  nobody — but  suppose  that  he 
should  promise  to  marry  me? 
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SrL  You  should  have  a  care,  niydear!  men 
will  promise  aoy  thing  beforehand. 

Rose.  I  know  that;  but  he  'promised  to 
marry  me  afterwards.  « 

fitiJ.  Wauns!  Rouse,  what  have  you  said? 

SjrL  Afterwards!  after  what? 

Hose.  After  I  h^d  sold  ray  chickens:  Ihope 
there^s  do  harm  in  that. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 

•     Capi,  P.  WJiat,  Mr.  Wilful,  so  close  with 
my  market-woman? 

SjrL  m  try  if  he  loTes  her.  [^Jsidel  Close, 
sir,  ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir.  Come,  mv  pretty 
maid:  you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  iitlfe. 

CapLP.  No,  no,  friend,  I  ha*nt  done  with 
her  yet 

SjU  Nor  have  I  begun  with  her;  so  I  have 
as  eood  a  right  as  you  ha^e.^ 

SapLP,  Thou*rt  a  bloody  impudent  fellow! 

SjrL  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the 
service. 

CiMpLP.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the 
sertice  ? 

SrL  Yes,  sir;  so  let  her  go. 

nose.  Pray,*  i^entlemen,  don*t  be  to  violent. 

CapLP,  Come,  leave  it  to  the  girPs  owil 
choice^  Will  you  belong  to  me ,  or  to  that 
gentleman  ? 

lifse.  Let  me  consider:  youVe  both  very 
banasome. 

Capi.  P.  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of 
&er  sex  begins  to  work. 

Hose,  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  me? 

£ul.  Dunna  be  angnr,  sir,  that  my  sister 
•bould  be  marcenary,  (or  she*s  but  young. 

SjL  Give  thee,  child?  Til  set  thee  above 
scandal;  you  shall  have  a  coach ^with  six  bo- 
lore  and  six  behind;  an  equipage  to  make 
vice  fashionable,  and  put  virtue  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

CapLP.  Pho!  that*s  easily  done:  fit  do 
more  for  thee,  child^  Fll  buy  you  a  new 
govrti,  and  give  you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

BuL  A  play!  wauns!  Rouse,  take  the  ticket, 
and  \eC$  see  the  show. 

SjL  Lookye,  captain,  if  you  won*t  resign, 
rU  go  list  with  captain  Brasen  this  minute. 

CapLP.   Will  you  list  with   me   if  I  give 
up  my  title? 
\^/.  I  will.  ' 

CapLP.  Take  her;  FU  change  a  woman 
for  a'inan  at  any  time. 

Rose.  I  have  beard  before  indeed  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

BuL  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Rouse  to 
the  Western  Indies. 

CapL  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  W^est  Indies !  No,  no, 
my  honest  lad,  .give  me  thy  hand;  nor  you 
nor  she  shall  move  a  step  further  than  I  do. 
This  gentleman  is  one  of  us,  and  will  be 
kind  to  you,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose,  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  sir, 
as  the  captain  would? 

SjrL  1  canU  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you; 
roy  circumstances  are  not  so  good  as  the  cap- 
tain*s ;  but  Fll  take  care  of  you ,  upon  my  word. 

CapLP.  Ay,  ay,  we*V^all  take  care  of  her; 
she  ihall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother 
here  shall  be — What  would  you  be? 

JBuL  Oh,  sir,  if  you  had  not  promised  the 
place  o£  drum-major — 


CapL  P.  Ay,  that  is  promised;  but  what 
think  you  of  barrack-master  ?  you  are  a  per- 
son of  understanding,  and  barrack-master  you 
shall  be.  But  what*s  become  of  this  same 
Cartwheel,  you  told  me  of,  my  dear? 

Rose.  yS/e'li  go  fetch  him.  Come,  brother 
barrack-master.  We  shall  find  you  at  hOme, 
noble  captain  ?  [jExit  with  Bullock. 

Capt.  P,  Yes,  yes ;  and  now,  sir,  here  are 
your  (oTty  shillings. 

SjrL  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing 
money;  if  1  do  serve,  *tis  purely  for  love— of 
that  wench,  I  mean.— But  now  let  me  beg 
you  to  lay  aside  your  recruiting  airs,  put  on 
the  man  of  honour,  and  tell  me  plaiply  what 
usage  I  must  expect  when  I  am  under  your 
command. 

CapL  P.  Your  usage  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  your  behaviour;  only  this  you  must 
expect,  that  if  you  commit  a  small  iault  I  will 
excuse  it,  if  a  great  one ,  Fll  discharge  you ; 
for  something  tells  me  1  shall  not  be  able  to 
punish  you. 

•^7.  And  something  tells  me  that  if  you  do 
discnarge  me,  *t\'ill  be  the  greatest  punish- 
ment you  can  inflict;  for  were  we  this  mo- 
ment to  go  upon  the  ffreatest  dangers  in  your 
profession,  they  woula  be  less  terrible  to  me 
than  to  slay  behind  you.  And  now  your 
handi  thh  lists  me — and  now  you  are  my 
captain. 

CapLP.  Your  friend.  ^Sdeath!  Uiere*s  somel- 
hinff  in  this  fellow  iKki  charms  me.         [^^stde. 

SrL  One  favour  I  raust  beg — this  affair 
will  make  some  noise,  and  1  have  some  friends 
that  would  censure  my  conduct  if  I  threw 
myself  into  the  circumstance  of  a  private  sen- 
tinel of  my  oWn  head — I  must  therefore  take 
care  to  be  impressed  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment; you  shall  leave  that  to  me. 

CatfL  P.  What  you  please  as  to  that  Will 
you  lodge  at  my   quarters  in  the  mean  time? 

Sjl.  No,  no.  captain;  you  forget  Rose; 
she*s  to  be  my  bedfellow  you  know. 

CapL  P.  I  oad  forgot:  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

\£jceuni  severally. 

Enter  Mblinda  and  LucT. 

MeL  Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature 
for  a  woman  to  want  a  confidant:  we  are  so 
weak  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assist- 
ance, and  then  a  secret  racks  us  worse  than 
the  ciiolic — I  am  at  this  minute  so  sick  of  a 
secret  that  Fm  ready  to  faint  away — Help  me, 
Lucy! 

Lucy.  Bless  me!  madam,  what*s  the  matter? 

MeL  Vapours  only;  I  begin  to  recover.  If 
Sylvia  were  in  town  i  could  heartily  forgive 
her  faults  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucjr.  You  are  thoughtful,  madam;  am  not 
I  worthy  to  know  the  cause? 

MeL  Oh,  Lucy!  I  can  hold  mj  secret  no 
longer.  You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  a 
famous  fortune-teller  in  town,  1  went  disguis- 
ed to  satisfy  a  curiosity  which  has  cost  me 
dear.  The  fellow  h  certainly  the  devil,  or 
one  of  his  bosom-favourites:  he  has  told  me 
the  most  surprising  things  of  my  past  life. 

Lucf.  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  surprising,  because  we  know  them 
already.  Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  surpris- 
ing that  was  to  come? 
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Mel,  One  thinff  very  surprising;  be  said  I 
should  die  a  maid! 

Luc/.  Die  a  maid !  come  into  the  world 
for  nothing!  —  Dear  madam!  if  you  should 
believe  him  it  might  come  to  pass;  for  the 
bare  thought  onH  might  kill  one  in  four-and> 
twenty  ^ours.  —  And  did  you  ask  him  any 
questions  about  me? 

Mel,  You!  why,  I  passed  for  you. 

Lucjr.  Sor,  His  I  that  am  to  die  a  maid. 
But  the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning; 
he  can*t  make  me  die  a  maid:  Fve  put  it  out 
of  his  power  already,  '  [Aside, 

Mel,  I  do  but  jest.  I  would  ba^e  passed 
for  you,  and  callea  myself  Lucy,  but  he  pre- 
sently told  me  my  name,  my  quality,  my  for- 
tune, and  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  m^^ 
life,  lie  told  me  of  a  lover  I  had  in  this 
country,  and  described  Worthy  exactly,  bul 
in  nothing  so  well  as  in  his  present  indiffer- 
ence. I  ned  to  him  for  refuge  here  to-day; 
he  never  so  much  as  encouraged  me  in  my 
fright,  but  coldly  told  me  be  was  sorry  for 
the  accident,  because  it  might  give  the  town 
cause  to  censure  my  conduct,  excused  his  not 
waiting  on  me  home,  made  me  a  careless 
bow,  and  walkM  off,  *Sdeath,  I  could  have 
stabo  d  him  or  myself,  *twas  the  same  thing. 
Yonder  he  comes — I  will  so  use  him! 

Lucy,  DonH  exasperate  him;  consider  what 
the  fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce, 
and  as  times  go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a 
woman  not  to  die  a  maid. 

Enter  Worthy. 

MeU  No  matter, 

VFor,  I  find  she^s  warmed;  I  must  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  \Aside!\  YouVe  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  madam,  to  venture  where  you 
were  so  lately  frightened, 

Meh  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impu- 
dence, to  appear  before  me  that  you  so  lately 
have  affronted. 

IVor,  I  had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor 
appear  before  you  either,  madam;  and  came 
hitner  thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

Meh  Since  you  find  yourself  dissappointed 
I  hope  you*ll  withdraw  to  another  place. 

iVor,  The  place  is  broad  enough  for  us  both 
[The/  fpalk  by  one  another,  she  fretting 
and  tearing  her  Fan'\  Will  you  please  to 
take  snufT,  madam? 

[He  offers  her  his  Box,  she  strikes  it  out 
of  his  Hand;  he  gather^ s  up  the  Snuff 

Enter  Captain  Brazen,  who  takes  Melinda 
round  the  Waist  \  she  cuffs  him, 

Capt,B,  What,  here  before  me^  my  dear? 

Mel,  W^hat  means  this  insolence? 

Lucy,  Art  you  mad?  donH  you  see  Mr. 
Worthy?  12 o  Brazen, 

Capt,  B.  No, no;  Pm  struck  blmd.  Worthy ! 
odso  f  well  turned — My  mistress  has  wit  at  her 
finger*s  ends — Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  *tis 
our  way  abroad — Mr,  W<>rthy,  you're  the 
bappy  man. 

Vror,  I  donU  envy  your  happiness  very 
much,  if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of 
fevours  but  what  she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

MeL  Tm  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  it 
was  designed  for  you,  Mr.  W^ortby;  and  be 
assured  His  the  last  and  only  favour  you  must 


expect  at  ray  hamis.  Captain,  I  ask  your  par- 
don. [Exit  with  Litcy. 

CapuB,  I  grant  it.  You  see,  Mr.  W^ortfay, 
Hwas  only  a  random  shot ;  it  might  fa  ave  tak- 
en olF  your  head  as  well  as  mine,  Cooraffe, 
my  dear!  'tis  the  fortune  of  war;  but  Ine 
euemy  has  thought  fit  to  withdraw,  I  think. 

It  or.  Withdraw!  Oons!  sir,  what  do  ye 
mean  by  withdraw  ^ 

Capt,B,  I'll  show  you.  [Exit, 

fVor,  She's  lost,  iirecoverably  lost,  and 
Plume's  advice  has  ruined  me.  'odeatb!»whj 
should  I,  that  knew  her  haughty*  spirit,  be 
ruled  by  a  man  that's  a  stranger  to  her  pride? 

[Exit. 

ScBNB  II. — A  Chamber. 

Kite,  disguised  in  a  strange  Habit,  disco- 
vered silting  at  a  Table,  with  Books  tutd 
Globes. 

Serg,  K.  [hises\  By  the  position  of  the 
heavens,  gained  from  my  observation  upon 
these  celestial  globes,  I  mid  that  Luna  was  a 
tide  waiter;  Sol,  a  surveyor;  Mercury,  a  thief ; 
Venus,  a  whore;  Saturn,  an  alderman;  Jupi- 
ter, a  rake ;  and  Mars,  a  sergeant  of  greoa- 
diers — and  this  it  the  f3rftem  of  Kite,  the 
conjurer. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  W^ortbt. 

Capt,P,  Well,  what  success? 

Serg.K.  I  have  sent  away  a  sboeitiaker  and 
a  tailor  already;  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  ma- 
rines, and  the  other  a  major  of  oragoons.  I 
am  to  manage  them  at  night  Have  you  seen 
the  lady,  Mr.  Worthy? 

ff^or.  Ay,  but  it  won't  do.  Have  you  show- 
ed ber  her  name  that  I  tore  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  ? 

Serg.  K.  No,  sir,  I  reserve  that  for  the  last 
stroke. 

Capt,  P.  What  letter?  ^ 

ffTir,  One  that  I  would  not  let  yon  see, 
for  fear  that  you  should  break  windows 
in  good  earnest.  Here,  captain,  put  it  into 
your  pocket-book,  and  have  it  ready  upon 
occasion.  [Knocking  at  the  Door, 

Serg,  K.  Officers,  to  your  posts.  Tycho, 
mind  the  door. 

[Exeunt  Captain  Plume  and  ff^orthy. 

Enter  Melinda  and  Lucy. 

Serg.K.  Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies, 

Mel,  Don't  trouble  yourself;  we  shan't  stay, 
doctor. 

Serg,  K.  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much 
longer  than  you  imagine. 

Mel,  For  what? 

Serg.K,  For  a  husband.  For  your  part, 
madam,  you  wonH  stay  for  a  husband. 

[To  Lucy, 

Lucy,  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with 
the  stars,  or  the  devil  r 

Serg,K,  With  both;  when  I  have  the  des- 
tinies of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars; 
when  the  affairs  of  women  come  under  mj 
hands,  I  ad?ise  vrith  my  t'other  friend. 

MeL  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon 
my  account? 

Serg.K  Yes,  madam,  and  he's  now  under 
the  table. 
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Imc/,   Obf  kcaveof  protect  us!    Dear  ma- 
dam, Iet*s  be  gone. 


Serg,K,  If  you  be  afraid  of  btm  ^  wby  do 
jToti  come  to  contuh  bim^? 

MeL  Don*i  fear,  fooL  lyo  yon  tbink,  sir, 
ibat  because  Fm  a  woman  Fm  to  be  fooled 
out  of  ray  reason ,  or  frightened  out  of  my 
senses?    Come,  sbow  roe  this  devil. 

Serg»K,  He*s  a  little  busy  at  present,  but 
^rben  be  bas  done,  be  sbaU  wait  on  you. 

MeL  What  is  be  doing? 

Serg.  K,  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

MeL  Ha,  ba!  my  name!  pray  what  have 
you  or  be  to  do  with  my  namer 

Serg*K»  Lookye,  lair  lady!  the  devil  is  a 
very  modest  person,  be  seeks  nobody  unless 
tliey  seek  bim  first;  be*s  chained  up  like  a 
inasti0^  and  can*t  stir  unless  be  be  let  loose. 
You  come  to  me  to  have  your  fortune  told — 
do  you  think,  madam,  that  I  can  answer  you 
of  ray  own  bead?  No,  madam,  I  he  aifiurs 
of  women  are  so  irregular ,  that  nothing  less 
tban  the  devil  can  give  any  account  of  them. 
Now ,  to  convince  you  of  your  incredidity, 
m  sbow  you  a  trial  of  my  skill,  litre,  you 
Cacodemo  del  Plumo,  mxert  your  power,  draw 
me  this  lady*s  name,  the  word  Melinda,  in 
proper  letters  and  characters  of  her  own 
nand-writing — do  it  at  three  motions — one — 
two — three — *tis  done.  —  Now,  madam,  will 
you  please  to  send  your  maid  to  fetch  it? 

Lucjr.  I  fetch  it!  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do. 

MeL  My  narae  in  my  own  band-writing! 
ibat  would  be  convincing  indeed.- 

Serg.K.  Seeing  is  believing.  [Goes  to  (he 
Table  tmd  lifts  up  the  Carpett  Here,  Tre, 
Tre,  poor  Tre,  give  me  the 'bone,  sirrah. 
There  s  your  name  upon  that  square  piece  of 
paper,    behold — 

MeL  *ns  wonderful!  my  very  letters  to  a 
titUe! 

Lucy.  Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not 
so  like  your  band  neither;  and  now  I  look 
nearer,  tis  not  like  your  band  at  all. 

Serg.  K.  Here's  a  chambermaid  that  will 
outlie  the  devil? 

Luey^,  Lookye,  madam,  they  shan't  impose 
upon  ns;  people  can't  remember  their  hands, 
DO  more  than  they  can  their  faces.  Come, 
raadam,  let  us  be  certain;  write  your  name 
upon  this  paper,  then  we'll  compare  the  two 
hands.-       (Takes  out  a  Paper  androids  iL 

Serg,  A.  Any  thing  for  your  satisfaction, 
raadam— -Here's  pen  and  ink. 

[MeL  fvrttes,  Lucjr  holds  the  Paper. 

Lucjr,  Let  me  see  it,  madam;  'tis  the  same 
—the  very  same.  But  Fll  secure  one  copy 
lor  my  own  affairs.  [Aside, 

Met  This  is  demonstration.' 

Serg,K»  Tis  so,  madam  —  the  word  de- 
monstration comes  from  demon,  the  father 
of  lies. 

MeL  Well,  doctor,  Fm  convinced:  and 
DOW,  pray,  what  account  can  you  give  of 
my  fiitnre  fortune? 

Serg.  K,  Before  the  sun  bas  made  one 
covrse  round  this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune 
will  be  fixed  for  happiness  or  misery. 

MeL  What!  $o  near  the  crisis  of^my  fate? 

Serg.K,  Let  me  see — About  the  hour  of 
ten  to-morrow  rooming,   you  will  be  saluted 


by  a  gentleman  who  will  coroe  to  take  his 
leave  of  you,  being  designed  for  travel ;  bis 
intention  of  going  abroad  is  sudden ,  and  the 
occasion  a  woman.  Your  fortune  and  his  are 
like  the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one  runsj>lump 
into  the  other — In  short,  if  the  gentleman  tra- 
vels he  will  die  abroad,  and  if  be  does  you 
will  die  before  lie  comes  home. 

MeL  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Serg,  K.  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  a  lover;  that  is,  a  man  of  very  good 
sense,  and  a  very  great  fool. 

MeL  How  is  that  possible,  doctor  ? 

Serg,  K,  Because,  madam — because  it  is  so. 
— A  woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's 
being  a  fool. 

JUy/L  Ten  o'clock,  you  say? 

Serg,K.  Ten — about  the  hour  of  tea-drink- 
inff  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mel,  Here,  doctor.  [GiQes  Mone/J  Lucy, 
have  you  any  questions  to  ask? 

Lucjr,  Oh,  madam,  a  thousand. 

Serg,  K,  I  must} beg  your  patience  till 
another  time,  for  I  expect  more  company  this 
minute;  besides,  I  must  discbarge  the  gentle- 
man under  the  table. 

Lucjr,  O  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first! 

Serg,K,  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down 
[ExeuiU  Melinda  and  Lucy, 


stairs. 

Enter  Captain  Brazen. 

CapLB,  Your  servant,  my  dear! 

Serg,  K,  Stand  of]^  I  have  my  familiar  already. 

CapLB,  Kte.  you  bewitched,  my  dear? 

Serg,  K.  Yes,  my  dear !  but  mine  is  a  peace- 
able spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  I 
fortify  myself;  [Draws  a  Circle  round  him- 
self^ and  now,  captain,  have  a  care  bow  you 
force  my  lines. 

CapLB.  Lines!  what  dost  talk  of  lines? 
You  have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there 
indeed;  but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with 
you,  man. — W^hat's  your  name,  my  dear? 

Serg.K,  Conundrum. 

CapLB.  Conundrum?  rat  me!  I  knew  a 
famous  doctor  in  London  of  your  name. — 
Where  were  you  born? 

Serg,K.  I  was  born  in  Algebra. 

Capt,  B,  Algebra !  'tis  no  country  in  Chris- 
tendom, Fm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  place  in 
ibe  Highlands  in  Scotland. 

Serg,  K,  Right;  1  told  you  I  was  bewitched. 

CapLB,  So  am  I,  my  dear;  I  am  going 
to  be  married.  1  have  had  two  letters  from 
a  lady  of  fortune  that  loves  me  to  madness, 
fits,  coolie,  spleen,  and  vapours.  Shall  I  marry 
her  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  ay  or  no? 

Serg,  K   Certainly. 

CapLB,  Gadso,  ay. 

Serg,K,  Or  no.  But  I  must  have  the  year 
and  the  day  of  the  month  when  these  letters 
were  dated. 

CapL  B,  \Why ,  you  old  bitch !  did  you 
ever  hear  of  love-letters  dated  with  the  year 
and  day  of  the  month  ?  Do  you  think  biUet- 
doux  are  like  bank-bills  ? 

Serg,K,  They  are  not  so  good,  my^  dear; 
but  if  they  bear  no  dale,  I  must  examine  the 
contents. 

Capt,B,  Contents!  that  you  shall,  old  boy! 
here  they  be  both. 

Serg.  K,  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  you 
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please.     J[Takes  the  Letier]  Now,  sir,  if  yon 'part,  I  shall  be   verj  tender  in  wbat  regards 

please  to  let  me  consult  my  books   for  a  mi-  the  oflicers  of  the  army. 

note,    ril   send    this    letter   enclosed ''to   yon, I  " 

with  the  determination  of  the  stars  upon  it,  ^f^^^  Sylvia,  ButtocK,  RoSB,  Prisoners, 

to  your  lodging/.  I  Constable,  and  Mob,  . 

Capt.  J?.  Vvith  all  my  heart.  I  must  givej  Const,  May  it  ^ase  your  worships,  we 
him— [Puts  his  Hands  in  his  Pocketsl  Al-  took  them  in  the  very  act,  re  infccta,  sir. 
gebrafl  iancy,  doctor,  *tis  hard  to  calculate jThe  gentleman  indeed  behaxed  himself  like 
the  place  of  your  nativity?— Here.  [Gipes him^ai  gentleman;  for  be  drew  his  sword  aod 
Monejr^  And  if  I  succeed,  Pll  build  a  watch- ' swore,  and  aAerwards  laid  it  down  and  said 
tower  ou  the  top  of  the    highest  mountain  in  i  nothing. 

Whales ,   for   the   study  of  astrology   and   the       Just,  B.  Give  the  geatleman  his  sword  again 
benefa  of  the  Conundrums.  [ExiL  \  Wait  you  without.    [JS.veunt  Constable  and 

PVatch^  I'm  sorry,  sir,  [To  SjUfia]  to  know 
a  gentleman  upon    such  terms,  that  the  occa- 
sion of  our  meeting  should  prevent  the  satis- 
lion.     Let  me  see  it — and  now  I  have  it,   Pm  faction  of  an  acquamtance. 

■         *        "        for 

for 
an 


Re-enter  Captain  Plume  and  WoaTHT. 
VFor,  O  doctor!   that  letter's  worth   a  mil- 


afiraid  toopen  it.  _„  '     ^J^   ^'''f  7^^    need   make   no  apology 

lur   warrant,  no   more   than  I   shall  do 
she   isim; 
one!  tntre's  her  name  at  the  bottom  on't.  equal  loot  witb  your  authority 


Capt.P,  Pho!    let  me  see   it.   \Opens  the. youi 
Letter^    If  she    be   a  jilt — damn   ber,   she   is  I  my    behavipur;    my    innocence    is    upon 

i*t.  equal  loot  with  your  authority 


fJ^or.  By  all  my  hopes,  *lis  Lucy's  hand. 
Capt. P.  Lucy's? 
f^  or.   Certainly.    Tis  no  more  like    Me- 
linda's  character  than  black  is  to  wiiite. 

Capt,B.  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contri* 
vance  to  draw  in  Brazen  for  a  husnand.  But 
are  you  sure  'tis  not  Melinda's  band? 

IVor,   You  shall  see.     Where's  the  bit  of 
paper   I    gave    you   just    now   that  the   devil 
wrote  Melinda  uponr 
Serg,H.  Here,  sir. 

CapLP.  Tis  plain  they  are  not  the  same. 
And  is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  sub- 
scrihed  to  the  letter  which  made  Mr.  Balance 
send  his  daugljter  into  the  Country? 

VFor,  The  very  same  The  other  fragments 
I  showed  you  just  now  I  once  intendcc)  for 
another  use ;  but  I  think  (  have  turned  it  now 
to  a  better  advantage. 

CapL  P,  But  'twas  barbarous  to  conceal 
ibis  so  long,  and  to  continue  me  so  many 
hours  in  the  prenicious  heresy  of  believing 
that  angelic  creature  could  change.  Poor 
Sylvia ! 

VFor,  Rich  Sylvia,  you  mean,  and  poor 
captain;  ha,  ha,  ha!  —  Come,  come,  fnend, 
Melinda  is  true,  and  shall  be  mine;  Sylvia  is 
constant,  and  may  be  yours. 

Capt,  P,   No,  she's  above   my  hopes:  but 
for  her  sake  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 
By  some  the  sex  is  blam'd  without  design:  « 
Light ,   harmless  censure ,  such  as  yours  and 

mine, 
Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wine: 
Others  the  justice  of  the  sex  condemn. 
And  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem. 
Would  hide  their  own  defects  by  cens'ring 

them: 

But  they,  secure  in  their  all-conqu'ring  charms, 
Laugh  at  the  rain  efforts  of  false  alarms. 
He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains. 
For  none  would  struggle,  were  they  not  in 

chains.        \ExeunL 

ACT  V.  i 

.  ScRTiE  I. — Justice  Balance's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Balance  €md  Justice  Scale. 

Just  Scale.  I  say  'tis  not  to  be  home,  Mr. 
Balance. 
JusLB*  lx>okje,   Mr.  Scale,  for  my  own 


Just,  Scale,  Innocence !  Hare  you  not  se* 
duced  that  young  maid  ? 

Sjl.  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduced  me. 

Bui,  So  she  did,  I'll  swear;  for  she  propos- 
ed marriage  first. 

Just,  B*  What !  then  yon  are  married,  child  ? 

\To  Boss. 

Rose.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

JusLB.  VVho  was  witness? 

BuL  That  was  L  I  danced,  threw  the  stock* 
ing,  and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm  sore* 

JusL  Bk  Who  was  the  minister? 

BuL  Minister!  we  are ' soldiers ,  and  want 
no  minister.  They  were  married  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  war* 

JusL  B.  Hold  thy  prating,  fool. — Your  ap- 
pearance, sir,  [To  Sflviei\  promises  some 
understanding;  pray  what  does  this  fellow 
mean  ? 

4^/.  He  meaiis  marriage,  I  think;  but  that, 
you  know,  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any 
two  people  under  the  sun  agree  in  the  cere- 
mony ;  some  make  it  a  convenience,  and  others 
make  it  a  jest;  but  among  soldiers  'tis  most 
sacred.  Our  sword,  you  know,  is  ouf  bononr; 
that  we  lay  down;  the  hero  jumps  over  it 
first,  and  the  Amaxon  after :  the  drum  beats  a 
ruff,  and  so  to  bed:  tbat*s  all.  The  ceremony 
is  concise. 

BuL  And  the  prettiest  ceremony;  so  foil  of 
pastime  and  prodigality — 

JustB.  VVhat!  are  you  a  soldier?  » 

BuL  Ay,  that  1  am.  Will  your  worship 
lend  me  your  cane,  and  I'll  show  you  how  I 
can  exerase? 

Just  B.  Take  it.  [Strikes  him  over  Ae 
Head'\  Pray,  sir,  what  commission  may  you 
bear?  [To  SjU^ia. 

SjL  I'm  called  captain,  sir,  by  all  the  cof- 
fee-men, drawers,  and  groom-porters  in  Lon- 
don; for  I  wear  a  red  coat,  a  sword,  a  pi- 
quet in  my  head,  and  dice  in  my  pocket 

JusL  Scale.  Your  nanie,  pray,  sir? 

Sri.  Pinch. 

Just  B.  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  yoo 
into  Shropshire? 

Sfl.  A  pinch,  sir:  I  know  yon  country 
gentlemen  want  ^wit,  and  you  know  that  we 
town  gentlemen  want  money;  and  sif—- 

JuslB.  I  understand  you,  sir. — ^Here,  con- 
stable! 
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•Me^enier  Constable, 
Take  this«geotlemao  into  custody   till  further 
order*. 

RoMe,  Pray,  your  'wortbip,  dont  be  unciyil 
to  bim,  for  be  did  me  no  burl;  be^s  tbe  most 
harmless  man  ia  tbe  world,  for  all  bo  talks  so. 

JusL  Scale,  Come,  come,  cbild,  1*11  take  care 
of  you. 

Sjl.  Wbat,  centleroeu,  rob  me  of  my  free- 
dom and  my  wife  at  oace?  ^Tis  tbe  first  time 
tbey  ever  went  together. 

JusL  B,  Harkye,  constable.  [  ffTiispers  him, 

Consi,  It  sball  be  done,  sir. — Come  along, 
sir.  [Exeani  ConsiabU^  Bullocks,  and  Sylvia, 

Just,  B,  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we'll  manage 
tbe  spark  presently.  \KxeunL 

ScENB  IL — MsuNDA^s  Apartment 
"Enter  Melinoa  and  Worthy. 


Meh  So  far  tbe  prediction  is  rigbt,  Uis  ten 
exactly.  [Asidel^  And  pray,  sir,  bow  long  ba?e 
you  been  in  tfaas  travellinff  bumour? 

fVor,  *Tis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid 
wbat  disturbs  our  quiet. 

MeL  Ratber  tbe  love  of  change,  which  is 
more  natural,  may  be  tbe  occasion  of  it.        ^ 

ff^or.  To  be  sure,  madam,   there    must  b^ 
charms   in    Tariety ,    else  neither   you  nor  I 
should  be  so  fond  of  it 

Mel,  You  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy;  I  am  not 
SO' fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  forU;  nor  do 
1  think  it  prudence  in  you  to  run  yourself 
into  a  certain  expense  and  danger,  in  hopes 
of  precarious  pleasures,  which  at  best  never 
answer  expectation,  as  it  is  evident  from  tbe 
example  of  most  travellers,  that  long  more  to 
return  to  their  own  country  than  tbey  did 
to  go  abroad. 

PFor,  Wbat  .pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad 
are  indeed  uncertain;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
1  shall  meet  with  less  cruelty  among  tbe  most 
bari>arous  of  naiioBS  than  I  harve  found  at 
home. 

MeL  Come,  sir,  yon  and  I  have  been  jang- 
ling a  great  while:  1  fancy  if  we  made  our 
accounts  we  should  tbe  sooner  come  to  an 
agreement. 

l^or.  Sure,  madam,  you  wonH  dispute  your 
being  in  my  debt — My  fears,  sighs,  vows, 
promises,  assiduities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  h  tve 
run  on  for  a  whole  year  without  any  payment 

MeL  A  year!  oh,  Mr.  W^orthy,  what  you 
owe  to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven 
yearns  servitude.  How  did  you  use  me  the 
year  before  1  when,  taking  tbe  advantage  of 
my  innocence  and  necessity,  you  would  have 
made  me  your  mistress,  that  is,  your  slave? 
—Remember  the  wicked  insinuations,  artful 
baits,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  expres- 
sions, familiar  letters,  rude  visits:  remember 
those,  those,  Mr.  Worthy. 

fVor,  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  1 
made  no  better  use  of  *em.  \Aside\  Rut  you 
may  remember,  madam .  that- 

MeL  Sir,  FU  remember  notbing-;-His  your 
interest  that  I  should  forget.     You   have  been 


I  and  behave  yourself  handsomely  till  Lent  be 
over :  berets  my  band,  TU  use  you  as  a  gentle^ 
man  should  be. 

IVor,  And  if  I  don't  use  you  as  a  j^entle- 
woman  should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison. 

[Kisses  her  H€ind, 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv,  Madam,  the  coach  is    at  tbe  door. 

[Exit 

MeL  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Ralance's  country 
house  to  see  my  cousin  Sylvia:  I've  done  her 
an  injury,  and  can't  be  easy  till  I've  ask'd 
her  pardon. 

f^'or,  I  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  you. 

MeL  My  coach  is  full;  but  if  you'll  be  so 
eallant  as  to  mount  your  own  horse,  and 
follow  us,  we  sball  be  glad  to  be  overtaken; 
and  if  you  bring  captain  Plume  with  you  we 
shan't  have  the  worse  reception. 

fVor,  ni  endeavour  it. 

[Exit,  leading  Melinda, 


SCENB  RL — A  Court  of  Justice, 

Justice  Ralance,  Justice  Scale,  emd  Jus- 
tice Scruple  discoQered  upon  the  Bench, 
with  Constable,  Sergeant  Kite,  and  Mob 
standing  bjr.  Sergeant  Kite,  and  Con- 
stable advance, 

Serg,K*  Pray  who  are  those  honourable 
gentlemen  upon  tbe  bench? 

Const,  He  in  the  middle  is  justice  Ralance^ 
he  on  tbe  rigbt  is  justice  Scale,  and  he  on 
tbe  leA  is  justice  Scruple;  and  I  am  Mr.  Con* 
stable  I  four  very  honest  gentlemen. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 

JustB,  Captain,..youVe  wefcome. 

CapLP,  Gentlemen,  1  thank  you. 

JusL  Scr,  Come,  honest  captain,  sit  by  me* 
{Captain  Plume  ascends,  and  sits  upon 
the  BenchJ  Now  produce  your  prisoners — 
Here,  that  iellow  there,  set  him  up.  Mr.  Con- 
stable, what  have  you  to  say  against  this 
man? 

Const  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
an'  please  you. 

JusLB,  No!  wbat  made  you  bring  him 
hither  ? 

Const  I  don't  know,  an'  please  your  worship. 

Just  Scale.  Did  not  tbe  contents  of  your 
warrant  direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up  ? 

Const  1  can'i  tell,  an'  please  ye;  I  can't 
read. 

Just  Scr,  A  very  Jjrelty  constable,  truly. 
I  find  we  have  no  business  here. 

Serg.K,  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench, 
I  desire  to  be  hearo  in  this  case,  as  being  the 
counsel  for  the  king. 

Just  B.  Come,  sergeant,  you  shall  be  beard, 
since  nobody  else  will  speak;  we  won't  came 
here  for  nothing. 

Serg,  This  man  is  but  one  man,  tbe  coun-^ 
try  may  spare  him,  a;id  tbe  army  wants  him ; 
besides,  he's  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  grena> 
dier;   he's  five  feet  ten  inches   high:   he   shall 


barban>us  to  me,  I  have  been  cruel   to   you ;j box,  wrestle,  or   dance  the  Cheshire   round 
put  that  and  that  together,   and  let  one  1^1- « with  any  man  in  the  country;  be  gets  drnnk 
ance  tbe  other.    Now,  if  you  will  beg^in  upon  |  every  Sabbath  day,  and  he  heals  bis  wife, 
a  new  score,  lay  aside  your  adventuring  airs,|     fVife,  You  lie,  sirrah,  you  lie;  an'   please 
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your  worship,  hc*s  tbe  best-natured  pains- 
takiag*st  man  in  the  parish;  witness  my  Bit 
poor  children. 

Just  Scr,  A  wile  and  five  children !  yoi| 
constable,  you  rogue,  how  dnrst  you  impress 
a  man  that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  r 

Jusf.  Scale,  Discharge  him,  discharge  him ! 

Just,  B,  Hold,  gentlemen.  Hearkye,  friend, 
how  do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  five 
children  ? 

CapL  P,  They  lire  upon  wildfowl  and 
Tenison,  sir;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and 
kills  all  the  hares  and  partridges  within  (itc 
miles  round. 

Just,  B.  A  gun !  nay,  if  he  be  %o  good  at 
gunning,  he  shall  have  enough  onU. 

Sere,  K,  Ay,  ay,  1*11  lake  care  of  him ,  if 
you  please.  [Takes  him  down. 

Just.  Scale,  Here,  you  constable,  the  next. 
Set  up  that  black-fac*d  fellow,  he  has  a  gun- 
powder look:  what  can  you  say  against  this 
man,  constable? 

Const.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  very  ho- 
qest  man. 

Capt,  P,  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one 
honest  man  in  my  company  for  the  novelty^s 
sake. 

Just,  B,  What  arc  you,  friend  ? 

f^elsh  C,  A  collier ;  1  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Just,  Scr,  Lookye,  gentlemen,  this  fellQW 
has  a  trade,  and  the  act  of  parliament  here 
expresses  that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that 
has  any  visible  means  of  a  livelihood. 

Serg.K,  May  it  please  your  worship,  this 
man  has  no  visible  means  of  a  livelihood,  for 
he  works  under  ground. 

Capt.  P.  Well  said.  Kite ;  besides,  the  army 
wants  miners. 

Just.B,  Right;  and  had  we  an  order  of 
government  forH,  we  could  raise  you  in  this, 
and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Stafford,  five 
hundred  colliers,  that  would  run  you  under 
ground  like  moles,  and  do  more  service  in  a 
siege  than  all  the  miners  in  the  army. 

Just,  Scr.  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself? 

yTelshC,  Vm  married. 
'    Serg.  K,  Lack-a-day  !  so  am  I. 

yyelshC,  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

Just,  B,  Are  you  married,  good  woman  ? 

fVoman,  Tm  mafried  in  conscience. 

Just, Scale,  Who  married  you,  mtstress? 

yr'oman.  My  husband.  VVe  agreed  that  I 
should  call  him  husband,  and  that  be  should 
call  me  wife,  to  shun  going  *for  a  soldier. 

Just, Scr,  A  very  pretty  couple!  Pray,  cap- 
tain, will  you  take  them  ooth? 

Capt,P,  What  say  you,  Mr.  Kite?  will 
you  take  care  of  the  woman? 

Serg,K,  Yes,  sir;  she  shall  go  with  us  to 
the  sea-side,  and  there  if  she  has  a  mind  to 
drown  herself,  we'll  take  care  that  nobody 
shall  hinder  her. 

Just.B,  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man. 
[Exit  Constable']  Now,  captain,  Fll  fit  you 
with  a  man  such  as  you  never  listed  in  your 
life. 

Re-^nter  Constable,  with  Stlvia. 
Oh,  my  friend  Pinch!  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon. 

SyU  Well,  sir,  and  what  then? 

Just,  Scale,  What  then !  is  that  your  re- 
spect to  the  bench. 


S/l,  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you 
nor  your  bench  neither. 

Jus$,  Scr,  Lookye,  gentlemen,  that's  enough ; 
he's  a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a 
soldier. 

Just,  Scale,  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and 
very  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Just,B,  What  think  you,  captain? 

Capt,  P,  I  think  be  is  a  very  pretty  fellow, 
and  therefore  fit  to  serve. 

SjrL  Me  for  a  soldier!  send  your  own  laiy 
lubberly  sons  at  home;  fellows  that  basard 
their  necks  every  day  in  the  pursuit  of  a  foz, 
yet  dare  not  peep  abroad  io  look  an  enemy 
in  the  face. 

JusLB.  Pray,  captain,  read  the  articles  of 
war;  we'll  see  him  listed  immediately. 

Capt.  P,  [Reads]  Articles  of  voar  against 
mutiny  and  desertion,  etc, — 

Syl,  Hold,  sir  —  Once,  more,  gentlemen, 
have  a  care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  se- 
verely smart  for  any  violence  you  offer  to 
me;  and  you,  Mr.  Balance,  I  speak  to  you 
particularly,  you  shall  heartily  repent  it. 

Capt.P,    Lookye,    young  spark,    say  but 

one   word    more,  and  I'll  build   a    horse   for 

^'ou   as   high    as  the  ceiling,  and  make    yoa 

^ride  the  most  tiresome  journey  that  ever  you 

made  in  your.  life. 

Sjl,  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good 
captain  Huffcap!  but  you  had  better  be  quiet; 
I  shall  find  a  way  to  cool  your  courage. 

CaptP,  Pray,  gentlemen,  donH  mind  him, 
he's  distracted. 

Sjrl,  'Tis  false ;  I  am  descended  of  as  good 
a  family  as  any  in  your  county;  my  father 
is  as  good  a  man  as  any  upon  your  beocb; 
and  I  am  heir  to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Just.B.  He's  certainly  mad.  Pray,  captain, 
read  the  articles  of  war. 

Syl,  Hold,  once  more.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance, 
to  you  I  speak;  suppose  I  were  your  child, 
would  you  use  me  at  this  rate? 

Just,  B.  No,  faith ;  were  you  mine  I  would 
send  you  to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  army 
afterwards. 

Sjrl.  But  consider  my  father,  sir;  he's  aa 
good ,  as  generous ,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man 
as  ever  served  bis  country ;  I'm  his  only  child : 
perhaps  the  loss  of  me  may  break  his  heart. 

Just,  B,  He's  a  very  great  fool  if  it  does. 
Captain,  if  you  don't  list  him  this  minute,  111 
leave  the  court. 

CapLP,  Kite,  do  yOu  distribute  the  levy 
money  to  the  men  wnile  I  read, 

Serg,K,  Ay,  sir.    Silence,  gentlemen. 
[Captain  Plume  reads  the  Articles  of  ^nar, 

JusLB,  yftary  well;  now,  captain,  let  roe 
beg  the  faTour  of  you  not  to  discharge  this 
fellow  upon  any  account  whatsoever.  Briiig 
in  the  rest. 

Const,  There  are  no  more,  an't  please  your 
worship. 

Just,  B,  No  more  1  there  were  five  two 
hours  ago. 

SyU  Tis  true,  sir ;  but  this  ro^e  of  a  con- 
stable  let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven 
shillings  a  man,  because  he  said  the  act  allowed 
him   but  ten ,    so  the   odd  shilling  waa  clear 


gams. 
AH  Just,  How? 
Syl,  Gentlemen,  be  oflered  to  let  roe  go 
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away  for  two  guioeas,  but  I  liad  not  so  much 
about  me:  this  is  ''trutb^  and  Fm  ready,  to 
swear  it 

Serg.  K.  And  Fll  swear  it ;  give  me  tlie 
book ;  W»  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

ff^eishC.  May  it  please  your  worship  1 
caTe  him  half-a-crown  to  say  that  I  was  an 
honest  man ;  but  now,  since  that  your  wor- 
ships have  made  me  a  rogne,  I  hope  1  shall 
hare  my  money  again. 

JusL  B.  *Tis  my  opinion  that  this  constable 
be  put  into  the  captain*s  hands ,  and  if  his 
friends  don*t  bring  four  good  men  for  his 
ransom  by  to-morrow  night,  captain,  you 
shall  carry  him  to  Flanders. 

JiuL  Scale.  JusLScru.  Agreed,  agreed. 

CapLP.  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into 
custody. 

Serg.K.  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Will  you  please  to 
bare  your  ofBce  taken  iirom  you,  or  will  you 
bandsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your  bet- 
ters have  done  before  you? 

J  To  the  Constable,  who  drops  his  Staff . 
ust.B.  Come,  gentlemen,  here  needs  no 
great  ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court.  Cap- 
tain, you  shall  dine  with  me. 

Serg,  K,  Come,  Mr.  Militia  Sergeant,  I 
sball  silence  yon  now,  I  beliere,  without  your 
taking  the  law  of  me.  \ExeunL 

SciNE  IV. — A  Room  in  Justicb  Balancers 

House, 

Enter  Justice  Balance  tmd  Steward, 

Stew,  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening, 
sir;  and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  cham- 
ber that  was  my  young  master^  we  found 
ber  clothes  there;  but  ue  suit  that  your  son 
leA  in  the  press  when  he  went  to  London 
was  gone. 

JustB.  Ton  han*t  told  that  circumstance  to 
any  body? 

Stew,  To  none  but  your  worship. 

JustB.  And  be  sure  you  don^t.  Go,  and 
tell  captain  Plume  that  I  beg  to  speak  with 
bim. 

Stew,  I  shall.  {Exit. 

JustB,  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon? 
1  bad  her  promise  indeed  that  she  would  never 
dispose  oi  herself  without  my  consent  I  have 
consented  with  a  witness,  given  her  away  as* 
my  act  and  deed;  and  this,  I  warrant,  the 
captain  thinks  will  pass.  No,  I  shall  never 
pardon  him  the  villany,  first  of  robbing  me  of 
my  daughter,  and  then  the  mean  opinion  he 
must  have  of  me  to  think  that  I  could  be  so 
wretchedly  imposed  upon.  Her  extravagant 
passion  might  encourage  her  in  the  attempt, 
but  the  contrivance  must  be  his.  VM  know 
the  truth  presently. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 

Pray,  captain,  what  have  you  done  with  our 
young  gentleman  soldier? 

CapL  P,  He*s  at  my  quarters,  I  suppose, 
with  the  rest  of  my  men. 

JusLB,  Does  he  keep  company  with  the 
common  soldiers? 

CapLP*  No,  be*s  generally  with  me;  but 
tbe  young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and 
has  lam  with  ncr,  I  think,  since  she  came  to 
town. 


JuMt,B,  So  that  between  you  both  Rose 
has  been  finely  managed. 

CapLP,  Upon  ray  honour,  sir,  she  had  no 
harm  from  me. 

JustB,  Airs  safe,  I  fmd.  [Aside^  Now, 
captain,  you  must  know  that  the  young  fel- 
low^s  impudence  in  court  was  well  grounded: 
he  said  i  should  heartily  repent  his  being  list- 
ed;  and  so  I  do  from  my  soul. 

CapLP,  Ay!  for  what  reason? 

Just,  B,  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what 
he  said  he  was;  born  of  as  good  a  family  as 
any  in  the  county,  and  he  is  heir  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year. 

CapLP,  fm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  for  I 
viranted  but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my 
company  a  perfect  representative  of  the  whofe 
commons  of  England. 

JuslB,  Woirt  you  discharge  him? 

CapLP,  Not  under  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

JusLB,  You  shall  have  it ;  lor  his  father  is 
my  intimate  friend. 

CapL  P,  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 

JusLB,  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 

CiipL  P,  Not  a  penny,  sir;  I  vaJue  an  ob- 
ligation to  you  much  above  an  hundred 
pounds. 

JusLB.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  shan*t  repent  your 
generosity.  Will  you  please  to  write  his  dis- 
charge in  my  pocket-book?  fGioes his Booli} 
In  the  mean  time  we*ll  sencT  for  the  gentle* 
man. — Who  waits  there? 

Enter  a  ServUnt, 

Go  to  the  captain^s  lod^ng,  and  inquire  for 
Mr.  Wilful;  tell  him  his  captain  wanU  him 
here  immediately. 

Serv,  Sir,  the  gentleman*s  below  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  the  captain. 

CapL  P,  Bid  him  come  up.  [ExitSerpontX 
Kerens  the  discharge,  sir. 

JusL  B,  Sir,  I  thank  you.— *Tis  plain  he  had 
no  hand  in't.  [Aside, 

Enter  Sylvia. 

SjrL  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  used 
me  better  thau  to  leave  me  yonder  among 
your  swearing,  drunken  crew; — and  you,  Mr. 
Justice,  might  have  been  so  civil  as  to  have 
invited  me  to  dinner,  for  I  have  eaten  with  as 
good  a  man  as  your  worship. 

Capt,  P,  Sir,  you  must  charee  our  want  of 
respect  upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality. 
But  now  you  are  at  liberty ;  I  have  disdiarged 
you. 

Sri,  Discharged  nie? 

JusL  B,  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  must  once  more 
go  home  to  your  father. 

S/l,  My  father!  then  I  am  discovered. — Oh, 
sir!  \Kneels'\  I  expect  no  pardon. 

JusLB,  Pardon.'  no,  no,  child;  your  crime 
shall  be  your  punishment  Here,  captain,  I. 
deliver  her  over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her 
chastisement  Since  she  will  be  a  wife,  be 
you  a  husband,  a  very  husband.  When  she 
tells  you  of  her  love,  upbraid  her  with  her 
folly;  be  modishly  ungrateful,  because  she  has 
been  unliashionably  kind;  and  use  her  worse 
than  you  would  any  body  else,  because  you 
can*t  use  her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

CapLP.  And  are  you  Sylvia  in  good  earnest? 

Sjrl.  Earnest!  I  have  gone  too  hr  to  make 
it  a  jest,  sir. 
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CapL  P,   And  do  yon  give  ber  to  me 
good  earnest? 

JusLB,  If  you  please  to  taiie  her,  sir. 

Capi,P,  Vvhy  then  I  have  saved  my  legs 
and  amis,  and  lost  my  liberty.  Secure  from 
wounds,  1  am  prepaied  for  the  gout.  Farewell 
subsistence,  ana  welcome  taxetf. — Sir,  my  li- 
berty and  the  hoprj  of  being  a  general  are 
'  much  dearer  to  me  than  your  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  but  to  your  love,  madam,  I 
resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty  my 
ambition;  greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet, 
than  commanding  at  the  heaa  of  an  army. 

Enter  Worthy. 

fVor*  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost. 

JuslB.  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest 
gentleman  has  found  her. 

Enter  Meunda. 

Bfeh  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what*s  become  of 
my  cousin  Sylvia? 

JusLB.  Xout  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yon- 
d^  with  your  cousin  Plume. 

Mel  And  Wort^iy.-— How  ? 

SyU  Do  you  think  it  strange,  coii|in,  that  a 
woman  should  change?  But  I  hope  yooll  ex- 
tuse  a  change  that  has  proceedecf  from  con- 
stancy. I  altered  my  outside  because  I  was 
the  same  within,  and  only  laid  by  the  woman 
to  make  sure  of  my  man:  that's  my  history. 

MeU  Your  his|ory  is  a  little  romantic,  cou- 
sin; but  since  success  has  crowned  your  ad- 
ventures, you  will  have  the  world  on  your 
side;  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  eo  with  the 
tide,  provided  youMI  pardon  an  injury  I  of- 
fered you  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

CapL  P.  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to 
me,  and  the  reparation  I  expect  shall  be  made 
'  to  my  friend:  make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mel.  A  good  example,  sir,  will  go  a  great 


way. — Wben  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surren> 
der,  *tis  probable  I  shan't  hold  out  much  longer. 

Re-enter  Captain  Brazen. 

CapLB,  Gentlemen,  I  am  yours.— Madam, 
I  am  not  yours.  \ToM.eUnda, 

MeU  Vm  glad  on't,  sir. 

CapuB.  So  am  1. — You  have  got  a  pretty 
house  here,  Mr.  Laconic. 

Jusl,B.  Tis  time  to  right  all  mistakes^my 
name,  sir,  is  Balance. 

Capt,B,  Balance!  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obe- 
dient— I  know  your  whole  generation — had 
not  you  an  uncie  that  was  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  some  years  ago? 

JustB.  Did  you  know  himr 

CapLB.  Intimately,  sir — He  played  at  bil- 
liards to  a  miracle.  You  had  a  brother  too 
that  was  a  captain  of  a  fire-ship -<- poor  Dick 
— he  had  the  most  engaging  way  with  him  of 
making  pnnch  —  and  then  bis  cabin  was  so 
neat — %ut  his  poor  boy  Jack  was  the  most  ^ 
comical  bastard— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ba,  ba!  a  pickled 
dog;  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

CapLP,  Have  yon  got  your  recruits,  my 
dear? 

CnpLB*  Not  a  stick,  my  dear! 

Capt.P.  Probably  I  shall  furnish  you,  my 
dear!  instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
you  talk*d  of,  you  shall  have  the  twenty  brave 
recruits  that  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  they 
cost  me.  My  commission  I  lay  down,  to  be 
taken  up  by  some  braver  fellow,  that  has  more 
merit  and  less  good  fortune — whilst  1  endea- 
vour, by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gentle- 
man, to  serve  my  king  and  country  at  home. 

With  some  rejjret  1  quit  the  active  field, 

Where  glory  i^ill  reward  for  life  does  yield; 

But  the  recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 

Of  endless  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 

I  gladly  quit,  witb  my  fair  spouse   to  slay. 

And  raise  recruits  the  matrimonial  way* 

\Exeunl. 


GARRICK. 

David  Giaaics  wm  lioni  at  Hereford  and  baptised  Feb.  a8,  1716.  At  t^e  age  of  tea  years  he  vras  pat  nader  the 
care  ot  Mr.  Hunter ,  mailer  of  the  Graamar  achool  of  Lichfield ,  bat  made  b«>  great  progreaa  ia  Lileralitre.  He  rery 
early  showed  his  attachment  to  dramatic  enteruinments  ;  having  in  the  yeer  17*7  represented  the  character  of  Serf*** 
Kite  in  the  Rtcruitinf  Offictr ,  with  great  applause.  From  sehoul  he  weat  to  Lisbon  to  visit  his  uaele ,  but  stayed  ooly 
a  short  time  there  before  ho  retaraod  lo  Eaglaad,  oa  whkh  he  went  again  to  Mr.  Hunter  ;  and  ia  1735  became  the 
pupil  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Tlie  progress  he  made  under  this  able  tutor  was  not  saeh  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts  might  soon  to  promije: 
the  Tivaciiy  of  his  character  unfiUed  him  for  serious  pursptils,  and  his  altenlioa  to  the  drama  prevailed  over  every  ether 
ob|ect.  After  a  time  Juhoson  giew  tired  of  teachiag ;  aad  Mr.  Garrick  being  deairoui  of  a  more  eclive  life ,  it  wt| 
agreed  by  both  the  pupil  and  his  tulor  to  quit  Lichfield  and  Iry  their  fortunes  in  the  metropolis.  They  aeeordiagly  »ei 
onl  together  on  the  sd  of  March  1756;  and  on  the  gth  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Garrick  was  entered  of  Lincola'a  ua> 
it  being  iateaded  that  the  law  should  be  his  professina. 

His  father  died  soon  after,  and  was  not  survived  by  his  mother.  He  then  engaged  in  the  wine-trade  /  ia  P"'*"*" 
ship  wilh  hi*  brolbcr  Peter  Garrick  ;  but  this  Connexion  lasting  for  a  short  lime  he  resolved  to  try  his  Islents  •■*• 
stage,  and  in  the  summer  of  174 1  went  down  loTpswich,  where  he  acted  wilh  great  applaose  under  the  name  of  LyddaU 
The  part  which  he  first  performed  was  that  of  Aboan,  ia  the  Tragedy  of  Oroonoht.  He  made  his  first  apDcaraace  « 
the  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Field*  the  19th  of  OcUi74t,  in  the  citaracier  of  Rirhaid  the  Third,  hia  encellrncc  dsssled  safl 
astonished  every  one;  and  the  seeing  a  young  n>nn,  in  no  more  than  his  tirenty- fourth  year,  ancf  a  novice  to  the  •^l^ 
reaching  at  one  single  step  to  that  height  of  perfection  which  malhriiy  of  years  and  long  practical  exporteace  h<d  not 
been  able  to  bestow  on  the  then  capital  performers  on  the  English  stage,  was  a  pbenomeaoa  which  could  aot  bat  be* 
come  the  object  of  uaiversal  apeculalioa  and  as  uaiversal  admiratioa.  The  thetl>-ef  towards  the  court-end  of  the  towa 
were  on  this  occasion  deserted,  persons  of  all  ranks  locking  to  Goodman's  Fields  where  Mr.  Garrick  continued  to 
act  Ull  the  close  of  the  season  ;  in  the  easning  wiater  he  engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Fleetwood ,  diea  manager  of  ^"^ 
Laae  play-house,  ia  which  theatre  ho  coatinoed  till  the  year  17^5,  in  the  winter  of  which  he  weal  over  te 
Irtlaad,  aad  continued  there  through  the  whole  of  that  season,  being  joint  manager  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  direction 
and  profiU  of  the  Theatre  Boyal  ia  Smock  Alley.    From  there  he  retorned  to  Eaglaad,  aad  was  engaged  for  the  ses- 
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•oa  of  1746  with  the  late  Mr.  BIch »  patentee  of  CQvoBt-garden.  Thic  however  was  hu  last  performance  as  a  hired 
actor ;  for  in  the  close  of  the  seaton »  Mr.  Garrtck ,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lacj  pnrchaacd  the  propcrlj  of  that 
theatre,  together  with  the  renoTation  uf  the  patent. 

In   this   station  Mr.  Garrick   continued   until   the  jear  1776 »    with  an  intefral  of  two  jears,   from    1763   to    1765* 
which  he  devoted  to  travelling  abroad. 

'  '  While  Mr.  Oarrick  was  in  France,  he  made  a  short  excnrsion  from  the  capital  with  the  celehrated  Parisian  per- 
former  Prerille*  Thcj  were  on  horseback,  and  PreTille  took  a  fancjr  to  act  the  part  of  a  drunken  caTalier.  Garrick 
applauded  the  imitation,  but  told  him,  he  wanted  one  thing  which  was  oMential  to  complete  the  picture,  he  did  not 
jnaie  hi*  Ug9  drunk,  "Hold,  mj  friend,*'  said  he,  "and  1  wili  sliow  too  an  Engliih  blood,  who,  after  having  dined 
at  a  tarern,  and  swallowed  three  or  four  botUea  of  Port,  mounts  his  horse  in  a  summer  orcniog  to  Co  to  his  box  in 
the  coaatr J.  "  He  immediatelj  proceeded  to  exhibit  all  the  gradations, of  intoxication.  He  called  to  his  serrant,  that 
the  snn  and  the  fields  were  taming  round  bim  ;  whipped  and  spurred  his.  hor^e,  until  the  animal  reared  and  wheeled 
in  CTerr  idirection  :  at  length  he  lost  his  whip,  his  feet  seemed  incapable  of  rirsting  in  the  stirmps,  the  bridle  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  appeared  to  have  lost  ihe  um  of  his  faculties.  Finallj,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  such  a  dealh- 
liko  manner,  that  Prerille  gare  an  involuntary  crj  of  horror;  and  bis  terror  greatly  increased  when  be  found  that  his 
friend  made  no  answers  to  his  questions.  After  wiping  the  dust  from  his  face ,  he  asked  again ,  with  the  emotion  and 
anxiety  of  friendship,  whether  he  was  hurt.  Gurick  whose  eves  were  closed,  half  opened  one  of  them,  hiccuped, 
•nd,  with  the  most  natoral  tone  of  intoxication,  called  for  another  gla*s«  Preville  was  astonished;  and  when  Garrick 
atarted  up,  and  resumed  his  usual  demeanour,  the  French  actor  exclaimed  — >  **My  friend,  allow  the  scholar  to  em- 
brace his  master,   ajid  thank  him  for  the  valnable  lesson  ho  has  given  him." 

The  loth  of  June  1776,  after  performing  the  character  of  Don  Felix  in  Mrs.  Ccntlivre'a  Comedy  of  the  fF'ondtr 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  decayed  actors  he  took  leave  of  the  stage. 

He  died  at  his  hoose  in  the  A^lphi,  after  a  few  day's  sickness,  on  the  tolh  of  January  1779,  Hia  body  was  in- 
tarred  with  great  funeral  pomp  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  1st  of  February  following.  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and 
Farce  ,  the  lover  and  the  hero ,  the  jealous  husband  who  suspects  hb  wife's  virtue  without  eanse  and  the  thoughtless 
lively  rake  who  attacks  it  without  design ,  were  all  alike  open  to  his  imitation  and  all  alike  did  honour  to  his  execa- 
lion.  Every  passion  of  the  human  breast  seemed  subjected  to  his  powers  of  expression^  nay,  even  time  itself  appeared 
to  stand  still  or  advance  as  he  would  have  iu  Rage  and  ridicule,  doubt  and  despair,  transport  and  contempt,  love, 
jealoosy,  fear,  fury,  and  simplicity,  all  look  in  turn  possession  of  his  features,  while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeared 
to  be  sole  possessor  of  those  leatores.  One  night  old  ago  sat  on  his  countenance ,  as  if  the  wrinkles  she  had  stamped 
there  were  indelible;  the  next  the  gaiety  and  bloom  of  joulh  seemed  to  overspread  his  face,  and  smooth  even  those 
marks  which  time  and  muscular  conformation  might  have  really  made  there.  As  if  Nature  had  from  his  cradle  marked 
him  out  for  her  traest  representative  «  she  bestowed  on  him  such  powers  of  expression  in  the  muscles  of  his  face ,  as 
BO  performer  ever  yet  possessed ;  not  only  for  the  display  of  a  single  pission,^  but  also  for  the  combination  of  those  va- 
rious conflicts  with  which  the  himaa  brca»t  at  limes  is  fraught,  so  that  in  his  countenance,  even  when  his  lips  were 
silent,  his  meaning  stood  portrayed  in  characters  too  legible  for  any  to  mistake  iL  In  a  word,  the  beholder  felt  himself 
affected  he  knew  not  how;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  by  future  writers ,  what  the  poet  has  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  ia  hi*  ac^g,  aa  |a  <Ae  p^ttr't  writing  :    *'  His  powerful   strokes  presiding  truth  impressed. 

And  unresisted  passion  slorm'd  the  breast " 

Notwithstanding  the  numberless  and  laborious  avocations  attending  on  his  profession  as  an  actor,  and  his  station  as 
a  manager,  yet  still  hia  active  genius  was  perpetually  bursting  forth  in  various  little  productions  both  in  the  dramatio 
and  poetical  way»  the  merit  of  which  cannot  bat  make  ua  regret  hia  want  of  time  for  tho  puraait  of  more  extcnsivt 
and  important  worka,  , 
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waa  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1766.  When  two  such  nsmes  »»  Colman  the  Elder  and  Garrick »  united  to  write 
a  plej  upon  an  original  idea  of  such  a  third  man  ^*  Hogarth,  much  was  to  be  expected ;  and  alt  that  expectation  could 
rationally  form  ta  here  most  ampljr  fulfilled.  The  Epilogue  artfully  tills  as  that  Hogarth's  Aimrriagt  jilamodt  is  the 
fenndation  ,  we  find  all  our  facalttes  seised  on  by  the  irresistible  eflect  of  caricature ;  and  we  are  ia  imagination  hur- 
ried through  Che  whole  list  of  his  inimitable  produciions;  The  two  Apprentice » ,  The  Gatea  of  Calais,  itidnighi  Oon~ 
wtr»mtion»  Ptayera  in  a  Barnt  and  Marriage  jttamode ,  put  vm  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world  to  judge  of  an  author'a 
productions;  and  before  our  reason  has  had  time  to  examine,  our  heart  has  approved.  Mrs.  Inchbald  says,  ''Lord 
Uglebr,  oaoe  the  most  admired  part  in  this  comedy,  is  an  evidence  nf  the  fluctuation  of  manners,  modes,  and  opi- 
nions;-»  fortv  years  sco,  it  was  reckoned  so  natural  a  representation  of  a  man  of  fashion,  that  several  noblemen  are 
said  to  have  been  in  the  author's  Ihonghts  when  he  designed  the  character;  now,  no  part  is  so  little  nnderstood  in  tho 
play :  and  hia  foibles  seem  so  discordant  with  the  manly  faults  of  the  present  time,  that  his  good  qualities  cannot  atone 
for  them."  To  this  it  has  been  well  replied,  that,  ''considered  merelv  ae  a  delineation  of  mamtera.  Lord  Ogleby 
ia,  no  doubt,  a  fleeting  and  fngacioua  being;  but  the  foundation  of  his  artificial  character  is  so  noble,  ao  generoua,  and 
ao  kindly,  that,  wheneyer  H  can  find  a  proper  representative,  it  mast  continue  to  excite  our  sympathies."  But  we 
■UMt  observe,  that  the  part  of  Canton,  however  amusing  to  the  galleries,  is  an  illiberal  caricature  of  the  5wist  nation, 
and  therefore  disgraceful  to  the  English  stage. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LORD   06LEBT. 
Sim  JOHN   MBLTIL. 
STSaLING. 
LOTBWBI.L. 


I 


SBRGBAHT  FLOWER. 
TRAVERSE. 
TRUEMAN. 
CANTOR. 


BRUSH. 

MRS.   HEIDBLlftRG. 
MISS   STERUN6. 
FAR  NT. 


BETTY. 

CHAMBERMAID. 

TRUSTT. 


ACT  I. 
ScBKB  h'-'A  Room  in  Sterumg*s  House* 

Enter  Fanni  and  .Betty,  meeting. 

Bet,  [Running  in']  Ma*am!  Miss  Fanoj! 
Ma^am ! 

Fan,  Wbal's  the  matter,  Betty? 

Bet,  Ob,  la!  ma^am!  as  sure  as  I  am  alive, 
here  is  your  busband — I  saw  bim  cross'og  ibe 
court-yard  in  bis  boots. 

Fan,  1  am  glad  to  bear  it — But  pray  dow, 
my  dear  Betty,  be  cautious.  DonU  mention 
tbat  word  again  oa  any  account  You  know 
haTC  agreed  never  to  drop  any  expressions 


of  tbat  sort,  for  fear  of  an  accident. 

BeL  Dear  ma*am,  you  may  depend  upon 
me.  Tbere  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature 
on  tbe  face  of  tbe  eartb  tban  I  am.  Tbough 
I  say  it,  1  am  as  secret  as  tbe  ^rave  —  and  if 
it  is  never  told  till  I  tell  it,  it  may  remain 
untold  till  doomsday  for  BeKy. 

Fan,  I  know  you  are  faitbful — but  in  our 
circumstances  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bet,  Very  true,  ina*am !  and  yet  I  vow  and 
protest  tbere*s  more  plague  tban  pleasure  witb 
a  secret ;  especially  if  a  body  raayn*t  mention 
it  to  four  or  five  of  one*s  particular  acquain- 
tance. 
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Fan*  Do  but  keep  ibis  secret  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then  I  nope  you  may  mention  it 
to  any  body. — Mr.  Lovcwell  will  acquaint  the 
family  with  the  nature  of  our  situation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

JBet,  The  sooner  the  better,  I  believe :  for 
if  he  docs  not  tell  it,  there^s  a  little  tell-tale, 
I  know  of,  will  come  and  tell  it  for  him. 

Fein,  Fie,  Betly  !  [Blushes. 

Bet,  Ah!  you  may  well  blush.  But  youVe 
not  so  sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so 
many  qualms — 

Fori.  Have  done!  I  shall  be  quite  angry 
with  you. 

BeL  Angry — Bless  the  dear  puppet!  1  am 
sure  I  shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my 
own. — I  meant  no  harm,  heaven^s  knows. 

Fan.  Well,  say  no  more  of  this^it  makes 
me  uneasy. — All  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  to 
be  faithful  and  secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this 
matter  till  we  disclose  it  to  the  family  our- 
selves. 

Bei,  Me  reveal  it ! — If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish 
I  may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any 
harm  for  the  world — and  as  for  Mr.  Lovewell, 
I  am  sure  I  have  loved  the  dear  gentleman 
ever  since  he  got  a  tide-waiter*s  place  for  my 
brother. — But  let  me  tell  you  boin,  you  must 
leave  off  your  soft  looks  to  each  other,  and 
your  whispers,  and  your  ^glances,  and  your 
always  sitting  next  to  one  another  at  dinner, 
and  your  long  walks  toeetber  in  the  evening. 
— For  my  part,  if  I  baa  not  been  in  the  se- 
cret, I  should  have  known  you  were  a  pair 
of  lovers  at  least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as — 

Fan.  See  there  now  again !  Pray  be  careful. 

Bet,  Well,  well — nobody  bears  me.  —  Man 
and  wife — I'll  say.  no  more. — What  I  tell  you 
is  very  true,  for  all  that  — 

Love.  IfTithin^  \Tilliam! 

Bet.  Hark!  1  hear  your  husband — 

Fan.  What! 

Bet.  I  say  here  comes  Mr.  Lovewell. — Mind 
the  caution  I  give  you — V\l  be  whipped  now 
if  you  are  not  the  first  person  he  sees  or  speaks 
to  in  the  family.  However,  if  you  choose  it, 
it's  nothing  at  all  to  me — as  you  sow,  so  you 
must  reap — as  you  brew,  so  you  must  bake. 
— ni  e'en  slip  down  the  back  stairs,  and  leave 
you  together.  \_£a:it. 

Fan.  I  see,  I  see  I  shall  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's ease  till  our  marriage  is  made  public 
New  distresses  crowd  in  upon  me  every  day. 
The  solicitude  of  my  mind  sinks  my  spirits, 
preys  upon  my  health,  and  destroys  every 
comfort  of  my  life.  It  shall  be  revealed,  let 
what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Enter  Lovewell. 

LoQe.  My  love! — How's  this? — In  tears? — 
Indeed  this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me 
to  support  your  spirits,  and  to  wait  the  deter- 
mination of  Our  fortune  with  patience.  For 
my  sake,  for  your  own,  be  comforted!  Why 
will  you  study  to  add  to  our  uneasiness  and 
perplexity? 

Fan.  Oh,  Mr.  Lovewell,  the  indelicacy  of 
a  secret  marriage  grows  every  day-  more  and 
more  shocking  to  me.  I  walk  about  the  house 
like  a  guilty  wretch:  I  imagine  myself  the  ob- 
ject of  the  suspicion  of  the  whole  family,  apd 


am  under  the  perpetual  terrors  of  a  sbamelul 
detection. 

Love,  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame. 
The  amiable  delicacy  of  your  temper,  and 
your  quick  sensibility,  only  serve  to  make 
you  unhappy. — To  clear  up  this  affair  pro- 
perly  to  Mr.  Sterling,  is  the  continual  employ- 
ment of  my  thoughts.  Every  thing  now  is  m 
a  fair  train.  It  begins  to  grow  ripe  for  a  dis- 
covery; and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  coodud- 
ing  to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  of  your 
fatiier,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fcm.  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolv'd  it  sball 
end  soon — ^very  soon.  I  would  not  live  ano- 
ther week  in  this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  universe. 

Love.  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.  Do 
not  let  us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  mar- 
riage with  the  tumult  this  matter  may  occa- 
sion ! — I  have  brought  letters  from  lord  Ogleby 
and  sir  John  Melvil  to  Mr.  Sterling.  They 
will  be  here  this  evening — and  I  dare  say 
within  this  hour. 

Fan,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Love.  Why  so? 

Fan,  No  matter— only  let  us  disclose  our 
marriage  immediately ! 

Love.  As  soon  as  possible. 

Fan.  But  directly. 

Love,  In  a  few  days,  you  may  depend  on  iL 

Fan.  To-night — or  to-morrow  morning. 

Love.  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 

Fan.  Nay,  but  you  must 

Love.  Must!  Why? 

Fan.  Indeed  you  must  —  I  have  the  most 
alarming  reasons  for  it. 

Love.  Alarming,  indeed!  for  they  alarm  me, 
even  before  I  am  acquainted  with  them — 
What  are  they? 

Fan.  \  cannot  tell  you. 

Love.  Not  tell  me? 

Fan.  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled, 
you  shall  be  acquainted  with  every  thing. 

Love.  Sorry  they  are  coming! — Must  be 
discovered! — VVhat  can  this  mean?  Is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  have  any  reasons  that  need  be 
concealed  from  me? 

Fan,  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjec- 
tures— but  rest  assur'd ,  that  though  you  are 
unable  to  divine  the  cause,  the  consequence 
of  a  discovery,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be 
attended  with  half  the  miseries  of  the  present 
interval. 

Love,  You  put  me  upon  the  rack — I  would 
do  any  thing  to  make  you  easy.  —  But  you 
know  your  father's  temper — Money  (you  will 
excuse  my  frankness)  is  the  spnng  of  all  his 
actions,  which  nothing  but  the  idea  of  acquir- 
ing nobility  or  magnificence  can  ever  make 
him  forego— and  these  he  thinks  his  money 
will  purchase. — You  know,  too,  your  aunt's, 
Mrs.  Heidelberg's,  notions  of  the  splendour  of 
high  life;  her  contempt  for  every  thing  that 
does  not  relish  of  what  she  calls  quality;  and 
that  from  the  vast  fortune  in  her  hands,  by 
her  late  husband,  she  absolutely  governs  Mr. 
Sterling  and  the  whole  family.  Now  if  they 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  affair' 
too  abruptly,  they  might  perhaps  be  incensed 
beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 

Fan,  Manage  it  your  own  way.  I  am  per- 
suaded. 
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Love*  But  in  the  mean  time  make  yourself  easy. 

Fan*  As  easy  as  1  can,  I  will.  —  We  had 
better  not*  remain  together  any  longer  at  pre- 
sent.— Think  of  this  business,  and  let  me  know 
how  you  proceed. 

Love,  Depend  on  my  care!  But  pray  be 
cheerful. 

Fan,  I  will. 

Enter  Sterling,  as  she  is  going, 

Ster.  Hey-day!  who  have  we  eot  here? 

Fan,  rCon/useei]  Mr.  Lofewell,  sir. 

Sier,  And  where  are  you  going,  hussy  ? 

Ftm,  To  my  sistei^s  chamber,  sir.       [JKciV. 

Sier,  Ah,  Lovewell!  What!  always  getting 
my  foolish  girl  yonder  into  a  corner? — Well 
— well — let  us  but  once  see  her  eldest  sister 
fast  married  to  sir  John  Melvil,  well  soon 
provide  a  good  husband  for  Fanny,  i  warrant 
you. 

Love,  Would  to  heaven,  sir,  you  would 
provide  her  one  of  my  recommendation! 

Ster.  Yourself!  eh,  Lovewell? 

Love,  Wilh  your  pleasure,  sir. 

Sur.  IVlighty  well! 

Lovm,  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  miss 
Fanny. 

Ster,  Better  and  better!  • 

Love,  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  con- 
sent, sir — 

Ster,  What!  You  marry  Fanny? — no — no 
— that  will  never  do,  Lovewell!  —  YouVe  a 
ff€>od  boy,  to  be  sure — I  have  a  great  value 
lor  you — but  canH  think  of  you  for  a  son-in- 
law.  —  There^s  no  stuff  in  the  case ;  no  money, 
Lovewell ! 

Love,  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed, 
are  but  moderate;  but  though  not  equal  to 
splendour,  suflicient  to  keep  us  above  distress. 
— Add  to  which,  that  I  hope  by  diligence .  to 
increase  it — and  have  love,  honour — 

Ster,  But  not  the  stuff,  Lovewell! — Add  one 
little  round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune, 
and  that  will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say 
to  me. — You  know  Tve  a  regard  for  you — 
would  do  any,  thing  to  serve  you — any  thing 
on  the  footing  of  fi-iendship — but — 

Love,  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your 
friendship,  sir,  be  assured  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  1  should  rale  your  friendship 
so  highly. 

Ster.  Pshaw !  pshaw !  that^s  another  thing, 
you  know. — Where  money  or  interest  is  con- 
cerned, friendship  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Love,  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter 
is  at  stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to 
sacrifice  a  little  to  her  inclinations. 

Star,  Inclinations!  why  you  would  not  per.- 
suade  me  that  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you — 
eh,  Lovewell? 

Love.  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  miss 
Fanny,  sir;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  my  life  depends  entirely 
upon  her. 

Ster,  Why,  inded,  now  if  your  kinsman, 
lord  Ogleby,  would  come  down  handsomely 
for  you — but  that*s  impossible — No,  no — ^*twill 
never  ^t\ — 1  must  hear  no  more  of  this — Come, 
Lovewell,  promise  me  that  I  shall  hear  no 
more  of  this. 

Love,  \Hesitaling'\  lam  afraid,  sir,  I  should 
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not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,   if  I 
did  promise  you. 

Ster,  Why,  you  would  pot  offer  to  marry 
her  without  my  consent !  would  you,  Love- 
well? . 

Love.  Marry  her,  sir!  [Confused, 

Ster,  Ay,  marry  her,  sir! — I  kno^^rery 
well,  that  a  warm  speech  or  two  froinsucn 
a  dangerous  young  spark  as  you  arc  would 
go  much  further  towards  persuading  a  silly 
girl  to  do  what  she  has  more  than  a  month  s 
mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lectures  from 
fathers  or  mothers,  or  uncles  or  aunts,  to  pre- 
vent her.  But  you  would  not,  sure,  be  such 
a  base  fellow,  such  a  treacherous  young 
rogue,  as  to  seduce  my  daughter's  affections, 
and  destroy  the  peace  of  my  family  in  that 
manner. — (  must  insist  on  it,  that  you  give 
me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without  my 
consent. 

Love,  Sir — 1 — 1 — as  to  that — 1 — I  beg,  sir- 
Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  present. 

Ster,  Promise  then,  that  you  will  carry  this 
matter  no  further  without  my  approbation. 

Love,  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it 
shall  go  no  further. 

Ster.  Well— well— that's  enough— Fll  Uke 
care  of  the  rest,  1  warrant  you. — Come,  come, 
let's  have  done ,  with  this  nonsense !  —  W^hat^s 
doing  in  town? — Any  news  upon  'Change? 

Love,  Nothing  material. 

Ster,  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap, 
and  Madeira  safe  in  the  warehouse?  Have  you 
compared  the  goods  with  the  invoice  and  bills 
of  lading,  and  are  they  all  right? 

Love,  They  are,  sir. 

Ster,  And  how  are  stocks? 

Love,  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 

Ster,  Well,  well — some  good  news  'from 
America,  and  they'll  be  up  again.  —  But  how 
are  lord  Ogleby  and  sir  John  Melvil? — when 
are  we  to  espect  them  ? 

Love,  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose 
to  bring  you  their  commands.  Here  are  let- 
ters from  both  of  them.  [Giving  Letters, 

Ster,  Let  me  sec — let  me  see — 'Slife,  how 
his  lordship's  letter  is  perfumed! — It  takes  my 
breath  away.  [Opening  iVJ  And  French  pa- 
per too ! — with  a  slippery  gloss  on  it  that  dazzles 
one's  exes, — mjr  dear  Mr,  Sterling — [Read- 
ing~\ — Mercy  on  mc!  his  lordship  writes  a 
worse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his  exercise.  —  But 
how's  this  ?— Eh ! —  Pf  ith  you  to-night — Law- 
yers to-morrow  morning. — To-night! — that's 
sudden,  indeed  —  Where's  my  sister  Heidel- 
berg? She  should  know  of  tnis  immediately. 
— Here,  John!  Harry!  Thomas!  [Calling  Ae 
Servants^  Harkye,  Lovewell! 

Love,  Sir. 

Ster,  Mind  now,  how  I'll  entertain  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John — We'll  show  your  fellows 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in 
the  city — They  shall  eat  gold— and  drink  gold 
— and  lie  in  gold. — Here,  cook!  butler!  [Call- 
ingli  What  signifies  your  birth,  and  educa- 
tion, and  titles!— Money,  money!  —  that's  the 
stuff  that  makes  the  ^reat  man  in  this  country. 

Love,  Very  true,  sir. 

Ster.  True,  sir! — Why  then  have  done  with 
your  nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're 
not  rich  enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man 
of  business  should  mind  nothing  but   his   bu- 
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siness.  —  Where  are  these  fellows? — Johnl 
Thomas ! — [^CailtngJ  Get  an  estate,  and  a  wife 
will  follow"  of  course — Ah !  Lovewell !  an  £n- 
^glish  merchant  is  the  most  respectable  character 
in  the  universe. — ^*Slire,  man,  a  fich  English 
merchant  may  make  himself  a  match  for  the 
danJl^r  of  a  nabob. — Where  are  all  my  ras- 
cals?— Here,  William! —  [Exit,  calling, 
.Love,  So — as  I  suspected. — Quite  averse  to 
the  match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of 
it  with  great  displeasure. — What's  best  to  he 
done?— Let  me  aee  —  Suppose  I  get  sir  John 
Melvil  to  interest  himself  in  this  affair.  He 
may  mention  it  to  lord  Ogleby  with  a  better 
grace  than  I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail 
on  him  to  interfere  in  it.  I  can  open  my 
mind  also  more  freely  tcf  sir  John.  He  told 
me,  when  I  left,  him  in  town,  that  he  had 
something  pf  consequence  to  communicate, 
and  that  i  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  am  glad 
of  it:  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me, 
and  the  service  I  may  do  him  will  ensure  me 
his  good  offices. — Poor  Fanny !  Jf  hurts  me  to 
see  ner  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery 
of  the  cause  adds  to  my  aniiety.— Something 
must  be  done  upon  her  account;  for,  at  all 
events,  her  solicitude  shall  be  removed. 

\ExiL 

ScxT^B  II. — Miss  Sterling's  Dressing-room, 
Miss  Sterling  and  Fanny  discovered. 

Miss S,  O,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  more! — 
This  is  downright  hypocrisy. — You  shall  never 
convince  me  that  you  don  t  envy  me  beyond 
measure. — W^ell,  after  all,  it  is  extremely  na- 
tural— It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  you. 

F'an,  Indeecl,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

MissS,  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy 
me? 

Fan,  Not  in  the  least. 

MissS,  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish 
that  you  was  just  in  my  situation? 

Fan,  No,  indeed  I  don't     Why  should  I? 

MissS.  Why  should  you?  What!  on  the 
brink  of  marriage,  fortune,  title  —  But  I  had 
forgot — There's  that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  in  the  case.— You  would  not  break 
your  faith  with  your  truelove  iiow  for  the 
world,  i  warrant  you.  m 

Fan,  Mr.  Lovewell! — always  Mr. Lovewell! 
— Lord,  what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister? 

MissS,  Pretty  peevish  soul!  —  O,  my  dear, 
grave,  romantic  sister! — a  perfect  philosopher 
in  petticoats!  Love  and  a  cottage! — eh,  Fanny 
— Ah,  give  me  indifference  and  a  coach  and 
six! 

Fan,  And  why  not  a  coach  and  six  with- 
out the  indifference  ?7-But  pray  when  is  this 
happy  marriage  of  yours  to  be  celebrated  ?  I 
long  to  give  you  joy. 

MissS  In  a  day  or  two — t  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly— Oh,  iny  dear  sister! — I  must  mortify 
her  a  little :  f^jiside']  I  know  you  have  a  pretty 
taste.  Pray  give  me  your  opinion  of  my  jew- 
els. How  do  you  like  the  style  of  this  es- 
clavage?  [Shotving  Jeivels, 

Fan,  Extremely  handsome  indeed,  and  well 
fancied. 

MissS.  What  d'ye  think  of  these  bracelets ? 
I  shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set 
round  with  diamonds  to  one,  andf  sir  John's  to 
the  other.»And  this  pair  of  ear-rings!— set 


transparent!  —  Here,  the  tops,  yon  see,  vrill 
take  off,  to  wear  in  a  morning,  or  in  an  un- 
dress—how d^ye  like  them  ?     [^Shovps  Jewels, 

Fan,  ytzTj  much,  I  assure  you— Bless  roe, 
sister,  you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jevr- 
els^you^ll  be  the  very  queen  of  diamonds. 

MissS,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  well,  my  dear!— 
I  shall  be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen  indeed.— I 
have  d  bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow — 
made  up  of^  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  eme- 
ralds, and  topazes,  and  amethysts — jewels  of 
all  colours,  green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  intermix- 
ed— the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life! — The  jeweller  says  I  shall  set  out  with 
as  many  diamonds  as  any  body  in  town,  ex- 
cept lady  Brilliant,  and  Polly  What-d'ye-call- 
it,  lord  Squander's  kept  mistress. 

Fan,  But  what  are  your  wedding-clothes, 
sister? 

MissS.  O,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure,  you 
know.  —  I  bought  them  at  sir  Joseph  Lute- 
sti'ing's,  and  sat  above  an  hour  in  the  parlour 
behiod  the  shop,  consulting  lady  Lutestring 
about  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  on  purpose  to 
mortify  her. 

Fan,  Fie,  sister!  bow  could  you  be  so*abom- 
inably  provoking? 

Miss  S,  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
pride  of  your  city-knights'  ladies.  —  Did  you 
ever  observe  the  airs  ol  lady  Lutestring,  dress- 
ed in  the  richest  brocade  out  of  her  husband's 
shop,  playing  crown  whist  at  Haberdasher's- 
hall — whilst  the  civil  smirking  sir  Joseph,  with 
a  snug  wig  trimmed  round  his  broad  face  as 
close  as  a  new  cut  yew  hedge,  and  his  shoes 
so  black  that  they  shine  again,  itands  all  day 
in  his  shop,  fastened  to  his  counter  like  a  bad 
shilling? 

Fan,  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  much 
— If  you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  abso- 
lutely a  bye-word  in  the  city — You  must  ne- 
ver venture  on  the  inside  ofTempIe-bar  again. 

MissS,  Never  do  I  desire  it — never,  my 
dear  Fanny,  I  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long 
to  be  transported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Gros- 
venor-square — far — far  from  the  dull  districts 
of  Aldersffate,  Cheap,  Candlewick,  and  Far- 
ringdon  VVitbout  and  Within!  —  my  heart 
goes  pit-a-pat  at  the  very  idea  of  being  in-' 
trodttced  at  court! ^- gilt  chariot! — piehalled 
horses! — laced  liveries!— and  then  the  whispers 
bu7.xing  round  the  circle — "  Who  is  that  JovLOg 
lady?  Who  is  she?"— "Lady  Melvil,  ma'am.** 
— Lady  Melvil!  My  ears  tingle  at  the  sound. 
— Atid  then  at  dinner,  instead  of  my  father 
perpetually  asking — "Any  news  uponQianger 
—  to  cry ,  "  VVell ,  sir  John  !  any  thing 
new -from  Arthur's?*  —  or,  to  say  to  some 
other  woman  of  quality,  "  VVas  your  ladyship 
at  the  duchess  of  Ruboer^s  last  night? — pid 
you  call  in  at  lady  Thunder's? — In  the  im- 
mensity of  crowd  I  sv\rear  I  did  not  see  yOQ 
— Scarce  a  soul  at  the  opera  last  Saturday- 
Shall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle-house  next  Thurs- 
day?"—  Oh,  the  dear  beau  monde!  I  ^y 
bom  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  world. 

Fan.  And  so  in  the  midst  of  aR  this  hap- 
piness you  have  no  compassion  for  me — no 
pity  for  us  poor  mortals  in  common  life. 

MissS.  [Jffectediy]  You?— You;re  abote 
pity. — You  would  not  change  conditions  vnlb 
me. — You're  over  bead  and  ears  in  \ott^  J^^ 
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koow. — Nay,  for  that  matter,  if  Mr.  Lotewell 
and  you  come  together,  as  I  doubt  not  you 
will,  you  will  live'  very  comfortably,  I  Jare 
say. — He  will  mind  his  business— you  II  employ 
yourself  in  the  delightful  care  of  your  family 
— and  once  in  a  season,  perhaps,  youMI  sit 
together  in  a  front  box  at  a  benefit  play,  as 
we  used  to  do  at  our  dancing-masler*s,  you 
know — and  perhaps  I  may  meet  you  in  the 
summer,  with  some  other  ci!ixens  at  Tun- 
bridge.  *)  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  enters 
tain  a  proper  regard  for  my  relations.  -  You 
sba^nt  want  m^  countenance,  I  assure  you. 
Fan*  Oh,  youVe  too  kind,  sister! 

Enter  Mrs.  Hbidblberg. 

Mrs,H,  \Al  entering]  Here  this  evening! 
— I  vow  and  pertest')  we  shall  scarce  have  time 
to  provide  for  them  —  Oh,  my  dear!  [To 
Miss  Sterling]  I  am  glad  to   see   youVe  not 

3uite  in  a  disnabille.  Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir 
ohn  Melvil  will  be  here  to-nignt. 
MissS,  To-night,  ma*am? 
Mrs,H.  Yes,  my  dear,  to-night.  —  Oh,  put 
on  a  smarter  cap,  and  c!iange  those  ordinary^ 
rufBes! — Lord,  i  have  such  a  deal  to  do,  i 
shall  scarce  have  time  to  slip  on  my  Italian 
lutestring. — Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a  house- 
keeper ? 

Enter  Trusty. 

Ob,  here.  Trusty!  do  you  know  that  people 
of  qualaty  are  expected  here  this  evening? 

Trus,  Yes,  ma  am. 

Mrs,  H,  Well — Do  you  "be  sure  now  that 
eTery  thing  is  done  m  the  most  eentcelest 
tnanner-^and  to  the  honour  of  the  family. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma*am.  • 

Mrs,  H,  Well — but  mind  what  1  say  to  you. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma*am. 

Mrs.H.  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  chintz 
bedchamber — d*ye  hear? — and  sir  John  in  the 
blue  damask  room  —  his  lordship^s  valet-de- 
cbamb  in  the  opposite — 

Trus,  But  Mr.  Love  well  is  come  down — 
and  you  know  tbat*s  his  room,  ma*am.    * 

Mjs,H,  Well  — well— Mr.  Lovewcll  may 
make  shift — or  get  a  bed  at  the  George.--But 
harkye.  Trusty! 

Trus.  M^am !      ' 

Mrs.  H.  Get  the  great  dining-room  in  order 
as  soon  as  possable.  Unpaper  the  curtains, 
take  the  kivers^)  off  the  couch  and  the  chairs, 
and,  do  you  hear — take  the  china  dolls  out  of 
my  closet,  and  put  them  on  the  mantlepiece 
immediately — 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Going. 

Mrs,H.  And  mind,  as  soon  as  his  lordship 
iromes  in,  be  sure  you  set  all  their  heads  a 
nodding. 

Trus,  Yes,  ma*am. 

Mrs,H,  Be  gone,  then!  fly,  this  instant! — 
Where's  my  brother  Sterling? 

Trus,  Talking  to  the  butler,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  Very  well.  [Exit  Trust/]  Miss 
Fanny,  I  pertest  I  did  not  see  you  before — 
Lord,  child,  what's  the  matter  vnth  you? 

Fan*  With  me!  Nothing,  ma'am. 

Mrs*H.  Bless  me!  W^hy  your  face  is  as 
pale,  and  black,  and  yellow — of  fifty  colours, 
I  vow  and.  pertest. — And  then  you  have  drest 

i)  A  "Water inf-plac*.        s)  ProtcaL        5)  Coven. 


yourself  as  loose  and  as  big — I  declare  there 
IS  not  such  a  thing  to  be  seen  now,  as  a 
young  woman  with  a  fine  waist — You  all  make 
yourselves  as  round  as  Mrs.  Deputy  Barter. 
Go,  child! — You  know  the  qualaty  will  be 
here  by-and-by.  Go,  and  make  yourself  a 
little  more  fit  to  be  seen.  [Exit  Fanny]  She 
is  gone  away  in  tears  —  absolutely  crying,  1 
vow  and  pertest.  —  This  ridicalous  love!  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  makes  a  perfect  na- 
taral  of  the  girl. 

MissS,  Poor  soul!  she  can't  help  it. 

[Affectedly. 

Mrs.H.  W^ell,  my  dear!  Now  I  shall  have 
an  opportoonity  of  convincing  you  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  what  you  was  telling  me  concern^ 
ing  sir  John  Melvil's  behaviour  to  you. 

Miss  S.  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  unea- 
siness. But  indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded but  that  sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold 
lover.  Such  distant  civility,  grave  looks,  and 
lukewarm  professions  of  esteem  for  me  and 
the  whole  family !  I  have  heard  of  flames  and 
darts,  but  sir  John's  is  a  passion  of  mere  ice 
and  snow. 

Mrs.H.  Oh  fie,  my  dear!  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  you.  That's  so  like  the  notions 
of  your  poor  sister!  What  you  complain  of 
as  coldness  and  IndifTarcnce,  is  nothing  but 
the  extreme  gentilaty  of  his  address,  an  exact 
pictur  of  the  manners  of  qualaty. 

MissS.  O,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  com- 
plaisance! full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speech- 
es!—  I  declare,  if  there  was  any  violent  pas- 
sion on  my  side,  I  should  be  quite  jealous  of 
him. 

Mrs.H.  Jealous! — I  say,  jealous,  indeed — 
Jealous  of  who,  pray  ? 

Miss.S.  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a 
much  greater  favourite  than  I  am;  and  be  pays 
her  infinitely  more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord !  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  is,  cannot  distinguish  between  the  gen- 
teel and  the  vulgar  part  of  the  family? — Be- 
tween you  and  your  sister,  for  instance— or 
me  and.  my  brother?  —  Be  advised  by  me, 
child!  it  is  all  puli|fness  and  goodbreeding. 
Nobody  knows  the  qualaty  better  than  I  do. 

MissS  In  my  mind  the  old  lord,  his  uncle, 
has  ten  tim^s  more  gallantry  about  him  than 
sir  John.  He  is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies, 
and  smiles,  and  grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles, 
and  fills  every  wrinkle  of  his  old  wizen  face 
with  comical  expressions  of  tenderness.  I 
think  he  would  make  an  admirable  sweetheart. 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  [At  entering]  No  fish?— Wh^  the 
pond  was  dragged  but  yesterday  morning — 
There's  carp  and 'tench  in  the  boat — Pox  on*!, 
if  that  dog  Lovewell  had  any  thought,  he 
would  have  brought  down  a  turbot,  or  some 
of  the  land-carnage  mackrell. 

Mrs,  H,  Lord,  brother,  I  am  afraid  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John  will   not  arrive   while  it  is 

ligtt. 

Ster.  I  warrant  you. — But  pray,  sister  Hei- 
delberg, let  the  turtle  be  dressed  to-morrow, 
and  some  venison — and  let  the  gardener  cut 
seme  pine- apples — and  get  out  some  ice. — Fll 
answtt  for  wine,  I  warrant  you — I'll  give  them 
si^  'glass  of  champagne  as  they  never  drank 
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in    their  lives — no,   not  at   a   duke*s    table. 

Mrs.  H.  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  you 
behaTC.  1  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you 
with  people  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you 
clonU  fall  asleep  directly  aAer  supper,  ai  you 
commonly  do.  Take  a  good  deal  of  snuff; 
and  that  will  keep  you  awake  —  And  don't 
burst  out  with  your  horrible  loud  faorse> laughs. 
It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Ster,  Never  fear,  sister! — Who  have  he 
here? 

Mrs,H.  It  is  Mons.  Cantoon,  the  Swish 
gentleman  that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  vow 
and  pertest 

Enter  Canton. 

SUr,  Ah,  mounseer!  your  servant  —  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Can,  Mosh  oblige  to  Mons.  Sterling. — 
Ma^am,  I  am  your— Matcmoisclle,  1  am  your. 

[Bowing  round, 

Mrs.  H,  Your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Cantoon ! 

Can.  Kiss  vour  hand,  matam  1 

Ster.  Well,  mounseer! — and  what  news  of 
your  good  family? — when  are  we  to  see  his 
lordship  and  sir  John? 

Can.  ]\^ons.  Sterling !  milor  Ogleby  and  sir 
Jean  Melvil  will  be  here  in  one  quarter  hour. 

Ster,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mrs,  H,  O,  1  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it 
Being  so  late,  I  was  afeard  of  some  accident. 
— VVill  you  please  to  have  any  thing,  Mr. 
Cantoon,  after  your  jdumey? 

Can,  No,  tank  y^u,  ma'am. 

Mrt  H,  Shall  I  go  and  show  you  the  apart- 
ments, sir? 

Can,  You  do  me  great  honeur,  ma*am. 

Mrs,H.  Come  then! — come,  my  dear. 

[To  Miss  Sterling,    Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
ScENB  I. — An  Anti-chamber  to.  Lord  Ogle- 
by 's  Bed-chamber,     Table  with  ChocolaU, 
and  small  Case  for  Medicines, 

Brush  and  Chajnbermaid  discovered. 

Brush,  You  shall  stay,  my  dear,  I  insist 
upon  it 

Cham.  Nay  pray,  sir,  don*t  be  so  positive; 
I  cannot  stay  indeed. 

Brush.  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our 
better  acquaintance. 

Cham,  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate;  and,  if 
I  did,  one  has  no  satisfaction  with  such  ap^ 
prehensions  about  one  —  if  my  lord  should 
wake,  or  the  Swish  gentleman  should  sec  one, 
or  madam  Heidelberg  should  know  of  it,  I 
should  be  friehted  to  death  —  besides,  I  have 
had  my  tea  already  this  morning — Fm  sure  I 
hear  my  lord.  ,    [//i  a  fright. 

Brush,  No,  no,  madam,  don't  flutter  your- 
self— the  moment  my  lord  wakes  he  rings  his 
bell,  which  I  answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it 
suits  my  convenience. 

Cham,  But  should  he  come  upon  us  with- 
out ringing — 

Brush,  Til  forgive  him  if  he  does — This  key 
[Takes  a  Fial  out  of  the  Case^  locks  him 
up  till  I  please  to  let  him  out. 

Cliam.  Law!  sir,  that*s  potecary*s  stuff. 

Brush,  It  is  so — but  without  this  he  oin  do 
more  get  out  of  bed-^that  he  can  read  ^^^M^^ 


spectacles  —  [iSl^s]  What  with  qualnu,  age, 
rneumatism,  and  a  few  surfeits  in  his  youth, 
he  must  have  a  great  deal  of  brushing,  oiling, 
screwing,  and  winding-up,  to  set  him  a  going 
for  the  day. 

Cliam,  [Sips^  That*s  prodigious  indeed^ 
[Sips^  My  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush,  Yes,  he's  quite  a  spectacle,  r*^V''1 
a  mere  corpse,  till  he  is  reviv'd  and  refresh'd 
from  our  liitle  magazine  here  —  When  the 
restorative  pills  and  cordial  waters  warm  his 
stomach,  and  get  into  his  head,  vanity  frisks 
in  bis  heart,  and  then  he  sets  yp  for  the  lover, 
the  rake,  and  the  line  gentleman. 

Cham,  [Sipsl  Poor  gentleman!  but  should 
the   Swish   gentleman   come   upon   us. 

[Frightened, 

Brush.  Why  then  the  English  gendeman 
would  be  very  angry.  —  No  foreigner  must 
break  in  upon  my  privacy.  [SipsJ  But  I  can 
assure  you  Monsieur  Canton  is  otherwise 
employ'd — fie  is  obliged  to  skira  the  cream  of 
half  a  score  newspapers  for  my  lord's  break- 
fast— ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray,  madam,  drink  your 
cup  peaceably — My  lord's  chocolate  is  remark- 
ably good ;  be  won't  touch  a  drop,  but  what 
comes  from  Italy. 

Cham,  [Sipping]  Tis  very  fine  indeed! 
[«$'i/?6*]  ana  charmingly  perfum  d — it  smells  for 
all  the  world  fike  our  young  ladies*  dressing- 
boxes. 

Brusfi,  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  madam ; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few 
cakes  for  your  own  drinking;  [Takes  them 
out  of  a  JDratver  in  the  Tablel  and  in  return 
I  desire  nothing  Ji>ut  to  taste  the  perfume  of 
your  lips.  [Kisses  herj  —  A  small  return  of 
favours,  madam,  will  maice,  I  hope,  this  country 
and  retirement  agreeable  to  us  both.  [He 
bows,  she  courtesies] — Come,  pray  sit  down — 
Your  young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith ;  [AS^iP^I 
though,  upon  my  soul,  1  am  quite  of  my  old 
lord's  mind  about  them ;  and  were  I  inclined  to 


matrimony,  I  should  take  the  youngest  r«$//'^< 
--'      —       y        ■  fia" ' 

and  the  most  best  natur'd  creter! 


Cham,'  Miss  Fanny!     The'  most  aOfablest, 
d  the  most  best  natur'd  creter! — 
Brush,  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or  so^ 
Cham,    More   haughtier  and  prouder  than 
Saturn  ^)   himself —  but  this  I  'say  quite  con- 
fidential  to   you;    for  one    would* not  hurt  a 
young  lady's  marriage,  you  know.  [Sips. 

Brush.  By  no  means ;  but  you  cannot  hurt 
it  with  us  —  we  don't  consider  tempers  —  we 
want  money,  Mrs.  Nancy.  Give  us  plenty  of 
that,  we'll  abate  you  a  great  deal  in  other 
particulars,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cham,  Bless  me,  here's  somebody  !—[i?^W 
rings']  —  Ch,  'lis  my  lord! — Well,  your  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Brush  —  I'll  clean  the  cups  in  the 
next  room. 

Brush,  Do  so — but  never  mind  the  bell— 
I  sha'nt  go  this  half  hour.  —  Will  you  drink 
tea  with  me  in  the  afternoon? 

Cham,  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Brush  — TH 
be  here  to  set  all  things  to  rights — But  I  must 
not  drink  tea  indeed — and  so  your  servant^ 

J  Exit,  with  Teaboard,  Bell  rings  again, 
rush.  Yes,  yes,  I  hi'ar  you.— It  is  impos- 
sible to  stupify  one's  self  in  the  country  (or  a 
week,  without  some  liitle  flirting  with  the 
Abigails; — this  is  much  the  handsomest  wench 

l)  Salan. 
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in  the  house,  except  the  old  citizen^s  youngest 
daughter,  and  I  have  not  time  enough  to  lay 
a  plan  for  her.  —  [Bell  rings]    O,  my  lord — 

\^Going. 

Enter  Canton,  vtfith  Newspapers  in  his  Hand, 

Can,  Monsieur  Brush! — Maistre  Brush! — 
my  lor  stirra  yet? 

Brush,  He  has  just  rung  his  hell  —  T  am 
going  to  him.  \Exii. 

Can,  Depechez  tous  done.  \Puts  on  his 
Spectacles\  —  I  wish  de  deveil  had  all  dese 
papiers  —  I  forget  as  fast  as  I  read  —  de  Ad- 
Tertise  put  out  of  my  head  de  Gazette,  de 
Chronique,  and  so  dey  all  go  Pun  apres  l*autre 
— I  must  get  some  nouvellu  for  my  lor,  or 
he'll  be  enrag^  conlre  moi. — Voyoos!  \Reads 
the  Paper]  Here  is  nothing  but  Anti-Sejanus 

and  advertise — 

« 

Enter  Maid,  with  Chocolate  Things. 

Vat  you  want,  chil? — 

Maid.  Only  the   chocolate  things,  sir. 

Can.  O,  ver  well*— dat  is  good  girl  —  and 
▼ery  prit  too.  {Exit  Maid. 

Lord  O.  IFTithin]  Canton!  he,  he!  — 
l^Coughsl  Canton! — 

Can.  Icome,  my!  — vat  shall  I  do? — I  have 
no  news  — he  will  make  great  tintamarrc! — 

LordO.  [^ffythin]  Canton!  I  say.  Canton! 
Where  are  you? 

Enter  Lord  Oglebt,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Can.  Here,  my  lor! — I  ask  pardon,  my  lor, 
I  have  not  finish  de  papiers. — 

Lord  O.  D — n  your  pardon  and  your  papiers 
— I  want  you  here.  Canton. 

Can.  Den  I  run,  dat  is  all. 
\SliufJles  along.  Lord  Oglebj  leans  upon 
Canton  too,  and  comes  forward. 

Lord  O.  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccount- 
able mixture — you  have  the  language  and  the 
impertinence  of  the  French,  with  the  laziness 
of  Dutchmen. 

Can.  Tis  very  true,  my  lor — I  can't  help — 

LordO.  [Cries  ouf\  O  Diavolo! 

Can.  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor? 

Lord  O.  Indeed  but  I  am,  my  lor.  —  That 
vulgar  fellow.  Sterling,  with  his  city  politeness, 
would  force  me  down  his  slope  last  night  to 
see  a  clay-coloured  ditch,  which  he  calls  a 
canal;  and  what  "yrilh  the  dew  and  the  east 
wind,  my  hips  and  shoulders  are  absolutely 
«crew'd  to  my  body.  ^ 

Can.  A  littel  veritable  eau  d'arquibusade  vil 
set  all  to  right — 

[Lord  Oglebj  sits  down,  and 
Brush  gives  Chocolate. 

Lord  O.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops.  Brush  ? 

Brush.  Here,  my  lord!  '  [Pours  out. 

Lord  O.  Quelles unuvelles  avez  vous^  Canton? 

Can.  A  great  deal  of  papier,  but  no  news 
at  all. 

LordO,  What!  nothing  at  all,  you  stupid 
fellow  ? 

Can.  Oul,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise 
htrt  vil  give  you  more  plaisir  den  all  de  lies 
about  nothing  at  all.    La  voila ! 

[Puts  on  his  Spectacles, 

Lord  O.  Come,  read  it.  Canton,  with  good 
emphasis,  and  good  discretion. 

Cem.   I  vil,  my  lor.   [Reads]  Dere  is  no 


question  but  that  the  cosrnetique  rojrale  vi 
utterljr  take  awajr  all  heats,  pimps,  f recks, 
Oder  eruptions  of  de  skin,  and  likewise  de 
wrinque  of  old  age,  etc.  etc.  —  A  great  deal 
more,  my  lor. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  de  cos- 
metique  rojale,  signed  by  the  docteur  own 
hand — Dere  is  more  raison  for  dis  caution 
dan  good  men  vil  link. — Eh  bien,  my  lor. 

Lord  O,  Eh  bien ,  Canton !  —  Will  you 
purchase  any? 

6'a/i.  For  you,  my  lor? 

LordO.  £ov  me,  you  old  puppy?  for  what? 

Can.  My  lor! 

LordO.  Do  1  want  cosmetics? 

Ccm.  My  lor! 

LordO.  Look  in  my  face  —  come,  be  sin- 
cere.— Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art? 

Can.  [fVith  his  Spectacles]  En  verite  non 
— Tis  very  smoose  and  brillian — but  tote  dat 
you  might  take  a  little  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  O.  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  mon- 
sieur, as  you  generally  do.  Try  it  upon  your 
own  face.  Canton,  and  if  it  has  any  efrect, 
the  doctor  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  nostrum.  ^  The  surfeit  water. 
Brush!  [Brush  pours  out]  —  What  do  you 
think.  Brush,  of  this  family  we  are  going  to 
be  connected  with? — Eh! 

Brush,  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord; 
but  it  would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  O.  You  are  right,  Brush — There  is  no 
washing  the  blackmoor  white  —  Mr.  Sterling 
will  never  get  rid  of  Blackfriars — always  taste 
of  the  Borachio— and  the  poor  woman,  his* 
sister,  is  so  busy,  and  so  notable,  to  make  one 
welcome,  that  1  have  not  yet  got  over  the 
fatigue  of  her  first  reception';  it  almost  amount- 
ed to  sulTocation! — I. think  the  daughters  are 
tolerable — Where's  my  cephalic  snulT? 

[Brush  gives  him  a  Box. 

Can,  Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor,  for  dey 
look  at  noting  else,  ma  foi. 

Lord  O.  Did  they  ?  Why  I  think  they  did 
a  little — Where's  my  glass? — [Brush  puts 
one  on  the  liable]  The  youngest  is  delectable. 

[Takes  Snuff. 

Can.  O  oui,  my  lor,  very  delect  intced; 
she  made  doux  yeux  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  O.  She  was  particular.  —  The  eldest, 
mjr  nephew's  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable 
wife;  she  has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her 
father  and  aunt,  happily  blenaed  with  the 
termagant  qualities  of  her  deceased  mother. — 
Some  peppermint  water,  Brush  —  How  happy 
is  it.  Canton,  for  young  ladies  in  general,  that 
people  of  quality  oveiiook  every  thing  in  a 
marriage  contract  but  their  fortune. 

Can.  Cest  bien  heureux,  et  commode  aussi. 

Lord  O.  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by 
my  bed  side.  -—  [Brush  goes  for  it]  Canton, 
do  you  wait  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  let  no- 
body interrupt  me  till  I  call  you. 

Can.  Mush  good  may  do  your  lordship.  [Exit, 

LordO,  [To  Brush,  who  brings thelPam- 
phlet]  And  now.  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to 
my  studies.  [Exit  Brush] — What  can  I  pos- 
sibly do  among  these  women  here,  with  this 
confounded  rheumatism:  It  is  a  most  grievous 
enemy  to  gallantry  and  address.  [Gets  off 
his  Chair]  He!  courage,  my  lor!  by  heavens, 
I'm  another  creature.  [liums  and  dances  a 
little]  It  will  do,  faith. — Brato,  my  lor!  these 
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ffirls  baTe  absolutely  inspirM  me — If  tbey  : 
lor  a  came  of  romps — Me  voila  prel!    [Sir 

I   _» 1      /Wf     .U.i*^ . 'l-.    .— T 


are 

and  «/a/ic^*]— Oh'f — lhal*s  an  ugly  twniffe — 
but  iVs  gone. — I  bare  ratber  too  mucb  of  tbe 
lily  tbis  morning  in  my  complexion;  a  faint 
tincture  of  tbe  rose  wiU  give  a  delicate  spirit 
to  my  eves  for  tbe  day.  Y Unlocks  a  Drawer 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Glass,  and  takes  out 
Rouge;  tvhile  he  is  painting  fiimself,  a  knocks 
ing  at  tlie  Door^  Wbo*s  tbere?  I  won*t  be 
disturb^. 

Can,  [fVithoui]  My  lor!  my  lor!  berc  is 
monsieur  Sterling,  to  pay  bis  devoir  to  you 
tbis  morn  in  your  cbambre. 

Lord  O,  Vvbal  a  fellow!  r»yo///r]  —  I  am 
extremely  bonour*d  by  Mr.  Sleriing.  —  Wby 
don*t  you  see  bim  in,  monsieur?  f^/ciCM/J — 
I  wisb  be  was  at  tbe  bottom  of  bis  stinking 
canal.  [Softljr,  Door  opens^  Ob,  my  dear 
Mr.  Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  bonour. 

Enter  Sterling  and  Lovewell. 

Sten  I  bope,  mv  lord,  tbat  your  lordsbip 
slept  well  last  nignt  —  I  believe  tbere  arc  no 
better  beds  in  Europe  tban  I  bave  —  I  spare 
nopains  to  get  tbem,  nor  money  to  buy  tbem. 
— His  majesty,  God  bless  bim,  don*t  sleep  upon 
a  better  out  of  bis  palace;  and  if  I  bad  said 
in  too,  I  bope  no  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Your  beds  are  like  every  tbing  else 
about  you  —  incomparable !  —  Tbey  not  only 
make  on^rest  well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr. 
Sterling. 

Ster.  Wbat  say  you  tben,  my  lord,  to 
anotber  walk  in  tbe  garden?  You  must  see 
my  water  by  day-ligbt,  an^  my  walks,  and 
my  slopes,  and  my  clumps,  and  my  bridge, 
and  my  (lowering  trees,  and  raybedofDutcb 
tulips. — Matters  look*d  but  dim  last  nigbt,  my 
lord.  I  feel  tbe  dew  in  my  great  toe  —  but  I 
would  put  on  a  cut  sboe,  tbat  I  migbt  be  able 
to  walk  you  about — I  may  be  laid  up  to-morrow. 

LordO,  I  pray  beaven  you  may!     [Aside, 

Ster,.  Wbat  say  you,  my  lord? 

Lord  O,  I  was  saying,  sir,  tbat  I  was  in 
hopes  of  seeinff  tbe  young  ladies  at  breakfast: 
Mr.  Sterling,  tbey  are,  in  my  mind,  tbe  finest 
tulips  in  tbis  part  of  tbe  world,  be,  be,  be ! 

Can.  Bravissimo,  my  lor!  ba,  ba,  ba! 

Ster,  Tbey  sball  meet  your  lordsbip  in  tbe 
garden  —  we  won*t  lose  our  walk  for  tbem; 
rll  take  you  a  little  round  before  breakfast, 
and  a  larger  before  dinner,  and  in  tbe  evening 
you  sball  go  tbe  grand  tour,  as  I  call  it,  ba, 
na,  ba! 

Lord  O,  Not  a  foot  I  bope,  Mr.  Sterling; 
consider  your  gout,  my  good  friend  —  you  II 
certainly  oe  laid  by  tbe  beels  for  your  polite- 
liess,  be,  be,  be! 

Can.   Ha,  ba,  ba!  His  admirable,  en  v^rit^! 

[Laughs  very  heartily. 

Ster,  If  my  young  man  [To  LoveweU^ 
here  would  but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he 
ought  to  do,  as  mounseer  ooes  at  yours,  my 
lord,  we  should  be  all  life  and  mirth. 

Lord  O.  What  say  you.  Canton,  will  you 
lake  my  kinsman  into  your  tuition?  You  have 
certainly  tbe  most  companionable  laugh  I  ever 
met  with,  and  never  out  of  tune. 

Can,  But  when  your  lordsbip  is  out  of  spirits. 

Lord  O,  Well  said«  Canton :  But  here  comes 
my  nephew,  to  play  bis  part 


Enter  Sm  John  Mblvil. 
WeO,  sir  John,  what  news  from  tbe  island  of 
love?    Have  you  been  sighing  and  serenading 
this  morning!* 

Sir  J,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordsbip  in 
such  spirits  tbis  morning. 

Lord  O,  Tm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sir — 
Wbat  poor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  these  very 
young  iellows  are !  Tbey  make  love  with  faces 
as  if  tbey  were  burying  tbe  dead  —  though 
indeed  a  marriage  sometimes  may  be  propeny 
called  a  burying  of  tbe  living — eh,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster,  Not  if  tbey  have  enough  to  live  upon, 
my  lord — Ha,  ba,  ba ! 

Can,    Dat  is  all   monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 

Sir  J^  Pr'ytbee,  Lovewell,  come  with  rac 
into  tbe  garden;  I  have  something  of  con- 
sequence for  you,  and  I  must  communicate  it 
directly.  [Apart  to  LovetM>elL 

Love,  We'll  go  together.    [Apart']   If  your 
lordsbip   and   Mr.  Sterling  please,   well   pre- 
pare  tbe  ladies    to   attend  you  in  tbe  garden. 
[Exeunt  Sir  John  Mehil  and  Lot^etvelL 

Ster,  My  girls  are  always  ready;  I  make 
tbem  rise  soon,  and  to-bed  early;  their  hus- 
bands shall  have  tbem  with  good  copstitution« 
and  good  fortunes,  if  tbey  have  nothing  else, 
ray  lord. 

LordO.  Fine  things,  Mr.  Sterling! 

Ster,  Fine  things  indeed,  my  lord ! — Ah,  ray 
lord,  bad  you  not  run  off  your  speed  in  your 
youth,  you  had  not  been  so  crippled  in  your 
age,  my  lord. 

Lord  O,  Ytry  pleasant,  he,  he,  he ! — 

[Half  laughing, 

Ster.  Here's  mounseer  now,  I  suppose,  is 
pretty  near  your  lordship's  standing;  but  having 
little  to  eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  bis  own 
country,  he'll  wear  three  of  your  lordsbip 
out — eating  and  drinking  kills  us  all. 

Lord  O,  Very  pleasant,  I  protest — WTiat  a 
vulgar  dog!  [Aside, 

Can.  My  lor  so  old  as  me! — He  is  chicken 
to  me — and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ba!  Well  saia,  mounseer — 
keep  to  tbat,  and  you'll  live  in  any  country 
of  tbe  world  —  Ha,  ha,  ba! — But,  my  lord,  I 
will  wait  upon  you  in  tbe  garden:  we  ha^e 
but  a  little  time  to  breakfast  —  Fll  go  for  my 
bat  and  cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with  you. 
my  lord,  and  then  for  tbe  hot  rolls  and  butter! 

[ExiL 

LordO,  I  sball  attend  you  with  pleasure  — 
Hot  rolls  and  butter  in  July !  I  sweat  with  the 
thoughts  of  it — Wbat  a  strange  beast  it  is! 

Can.  C'est  un  barbare. 

Lord  O,  He  is  a  vulgar  dog;  and  if  there 
was  not  so  much  money  in  tbe  family,  which 
I  can't  do  without,  I  would  leave  him  and  his 
hot  rolls  and  butter  directly  —  Come  along, 
monsieur !  [ExeunL 

ScsNB  n. — 77ie  Garden, 

Enter  Sia  John  MsLyiL  and  Lovbwbl^. 

Lope,  In  my  room  this  morning?  Impossible. 

Sir  J  Before  five  this  morning,!  promise  you* 

Love,  On  what  occasion? 

Sir  J,  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind 
to  you,  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed — 
but  I  found  that  you  could  not  sleep  neither — 
Tbe  bird  was  flov>m,  and  the  nest  long  since 
sold — Where  was  you,  Lovewell? 
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Love,  Pooh!  pr^ytbee!  ridiculous! 

Sir  J.  Come  now,  which  was  it?  Miss 
Sterling's  maid?  a  pretty  little  rogue!  or  miss 
Fanny's  Abigail?    a  sweet  soul  loo — or — 

Love,  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me 
your  business. 

Sir  J,  Well,  but  where  was  you,  LoTCwell  ? 

Love,  Walking  —  writing  —  what  signifies 
where  1  was? 

Sir  J,  Walking!  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained 
as  hard  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet,  refreshing 
showers  to  walk  in!  No,  no,  Lovewell.  Now 
"would  I  give  twenty  pounds  to  know  which 
of  the  maids — 

Love,  But  your  business!  your  business, 
sir  John! 

Sir  J,  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  the 
family. 

Love,  Pshaw! 

Sir  J,  Poor  LoTewelU  he  can't  bear  it,  I 
see.  ^Aside^  She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and 
tell,  eh,  Lovewell? — However,  though  you  "will 
not  honour  me  with  your  confidence,  Fll  ven- 
ture  to  trust  you  w;th  mine.  —  W^hat  do  you 
think  of  Miss  Sterling?  • 

Love,  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling? 

Sir  J,  Ay,  what  do  you  think  of  her? 

Love,  An  odd  Question! — but  I  think  her  a 
smart,  lively  girl,  mil  of  mirth  and  sprigbtliness. 

Sir  J,  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 

Love.  How? 

Sir  J,  But  her  person  —  what  d*ye  think 
of  that? 

Love,  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  J,  A  little  grisette  thing. 

Love,  W^hat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
SirJ.VW  tell  you.    You  roust  know,  Love- 
w^ell,   that   notwithstanding  all   appearances — 
[A  loud  laugh  heard  fviihoul]  VVe  are  inter- 
rupted—When they  are  gone,  I'll  explain. 

jE>7/rrLORDOGLEBT,   STERLING,   MrS.  HEIDEL- 
BERG, Misis  Sterling,  Fanny,  and  Canton. 

LordO.  Great  improvements  i)  indeed,  Mr. 
Sterling!  wonderful  improvements!  Tbe  four 
seasons  in  lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  tbe 
bason  with  Neptune  in  tbe  middle,  are  in  the 
▼ery  extreme  of  fine  taste.  You  have  as  many 
rich  figures   as  the  man  at  Hyde-park  comer. 

Sier,  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country  house 
is  to  make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord. 
I  spare  no  expense,  not  I.  —  This  is  quite 
another-guess  soil  of  a  place  than  it  was  when 
I  first  took  it,  my  lord.  We  were  surrounded 
with  trices.  I  cut  down  above  fiAy  to  make 
the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  let  in  the  wind 
and  the  sun — smack  smooth  —  as  you  see. — 
Then  I  made  a  green^house  out  of  the  old 
laundry,  and  turned  the  brew-house  into  a 
pinery. — The  high  octagon  summerhouse,  you 
see  yonder,  is  raised  on  the  mast  of  a  snip, 
g;iTen  me  by  an  ^ast  India  captain,   who  has 


1}  Ererj  clluen  that  can  acqtiir*  an  independency,  retires 
to  hu  hox  at  Uacknej*  iJammeraniilb,  or  ■ome  other 
TilUge  on  the  high  road  within  a  league  of  London  i 
and  there  he  encloses  about  So  or  60  rards  of  ground 
Wfore  his  door  inio  what  he  calls  his  garden*  pro- 
ceeding In  dig  little  canals,  plant  small  woods*  erect 
pammer-hoiMes «  and  make  other  imprnvemcnls*  till, 
hj  the  help  of  a  statue  or  two,  he  has  filled  the  whole 
ot  hts  groondi  and  has  hardly  any  room  to  stir  aboul 
$0  i»t»  the  dit9*  comSoriAlj  t  and  ^el  ■  good  Yiew  of 
th^  slage-coavhes.,  which  in  his  opioloa  greatly  tend 
to  ealiren  Yiii  retirement. 


turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money.  It 
commands  the  whole  road.  All  the  coaches, 
and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass 
under  your  eye.  FIl  mount  you  up  there  in 
the  afternoon,  my  lord. 

LordO,  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sterling. 
Sler.  *Tis  the  pleasantest  place  in  tbe  world 
to  fake  a  pipe  and  a  bottle,  and  so  you  shall 
say,  my  lora. 

Lord  O,  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can 
of  flip,  Mr.  Sterling;  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin 
in  the  air.  -—  If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the 
captain  might  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in 
it  still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair  wind. 

Can*  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs,  H,  My  brother*s  a  little  comical  in  hit 
ideas,  my  lord!  —  But  you'll  excuse  him. — I 
have  a  little  Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in 
my  own  taste. — In  the  evening,  I  shall  hope 
for  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  company  to 
take  a  dish  of  tea  there ,  or  a  sullabub^ warm 
from  the  cow. 

Lord  O,  I  have  every  moment  a  fresh  op- 
portunity of  admiring  the  elegance  of  Mrs. 
Heidelberg  —  tbe  very  flower  of  delicacy  and 
cream  of  politeness. 

Mrs,  H,   O,   my  lord! — 

\Leers  at  Lord  Oglebj. 

LordO,  O,  madam! — 

[Leers  at  Mrs,  Heidelberg, 

Sler,  How  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  my 
lord? 

Lord  O.  A  most  excellent  serpentine!  It 
forms  a  perfect  raaxe,^  and  winds  like  a  true- 
lover's  knot. 

Ster,  Ay,  here's  none  of  your  straight  lines 
here. — but  all  taste — zigzag-^crinkum-crankum 
— in  and  out — right  and  left — to  and  again — 
twisting   and   turning  like  a  worm,   my  lord! 

Lord  O,  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr. 
Sterling!  one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond 
one's  nose  any  where  in  these  walks.  —  You 
are  a  most  excellent  economist  of  your  land, 
and  make  a  little  go  a  great  way.  —  It  lies 
together  in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  pbced 
in  pots  out  at  your  window  in  Gracechurch- 
street. 

Can,  Ha,  ba«  ha,  ha! 

LordO.  What  d'ye  lau^h  at.  Canton? 

Can,  Ah!  que  cette  similitude  est  drole! 

clever  wbai  you  say,  mi  lor! — 

Lord  O,  You  seem  miirhtily  eniraffed,  madam. 
What  •  -  «>  .    -^  .    o  o  ,      .. 

ploy 

— Will  your  lordship   clo   me  tKe^  honour  of 
accepting  it?  ^  [Presents  it 

LortlO,  I'll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  madam! 
— 1  see  the  young  creature  dotps  on  me !  [Aside^ 

Miss  S^  Lord,  sister!  you've  loaded  Ins  lord- 
ship with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the 
cook,   or  the   nurse,   carries  to   town,    on  a 
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4ora  u,  lou  seem  migbtily  engaged,  madam, 
hat  are  those  pretty  hands  so  busily  em- 
ved  about?        ^  [To  h tinny, 

^an.  Only  making  np  a  nosegay,  my  lord! 


Monday  morning,  for  a  bcaupot — Will  your 
lordship  give  me  leave  to  present  you  with 
this  rose  and  a  sprig  of  sweetbriar? 

Lord  O,  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself^ 
madam !  all  sweetness  and  poignancy. — A  little 
jealous^  poor  soul!  [Aside, 

Ster,  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  111  carry 
you  to  see  my  ruins. 

Mrs,  H,  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lord* 
ship  "v^ith  oyer  walking,  brother  f 
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Sir  J,  I  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling, 
that  this  may  appear  particular,  but — 

Miss  S.  .O  dear,  sir  John,  donH  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble  of  an  apology  —  the  tbing 
explains  itself. 

Sir  J.  It  will  soon,  madam.  —  In  tbe  mean 
time,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound 
respect  and  esteem  for  you,  ana  make  no 
doubt  of  conrincing  Mr.  oterling  of  tbe  honour 
and  integrity  of  my  intentions. — And — and — 
your  humble  servant,  madam! 

[^Exil  in  confusion. 

Miss  S.  Respect! — Insolence!  —  Esteem! — 

Very  fine,  truly  I — ^And  you,  madam !  my  sweet, 

delicate,  innocent,  sentimental  sister!  will  you 

convince  my  papa  too  of  tbe  integrity  of  your 

.intentions? 

I'^tf/i.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister! 
Indeed  I  donU  deserve  it  Reneve  me  you 
can*t  be  more  offended  at  this  behaviour  than 
I  am,  and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  make  you  half 
so  miserable. 

Miss  S.  Make  me  miserable !  —  You  are 
mightily  deceived,  madam ;  it  gives  me  no  sort 
of  uneasiness,  I  assure  you. — Abaselbllow! — 
As  for  you,  miss,  the  pretended  softness  of 
your  disposition,  your  artful  good  nature, 
never  imposed  upon  me.  I  always  knew  you 
to  be  sly,  and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

JFan.  Indeed  you  wrong  me. 

Miss  S,    Ob,  you   are    all  goodness,  to  be 

ire!  — Did  not  I  find  him   on  his  knees  be- 
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fore  you?  Did  not  I  see  him  kiss  your  sweet 
handr  Did  not  I  hear  his  protestations ?  Was 
not  I  a  witness  of  your  dissembled  modesty? 
—No,  no,  my  dear!  donH  imagine  that  you 
can  make  a  fool  of  your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

F*em.  Sir  John  I  own  is  to  blame;  but  I 
am  above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least 
injury. 

Miss  S*  We  shall  try  that,  madam. — I  hope, 
miss,  youMl  be  able  to  give  a  better  account 
to  my  papa  and  my  aunt,  for  they  shall  both 
know  of  this  matter,  I  promise  you.       [Exii. 

Fan*  How  unhappy  I  am!  my  distresses 
multiply  upon  me.  —  Mr.  Lovewelf  must  now 
become  acauainted  with  sir  John^s  behaviour 
to  me,  and  in  a  manner  that  may  add  to  his 
uneasiness.  My  father,  instead  of  being  dis- 
posed by  fortunate  circumstances  to  forgive 
any  transgressions,  will  be  previously  incensed 
against  me.  My  sister  and  my  aunt  will  be- 
come irreconcilably  my  enemies,  and  rejoice 
in  my  disgrace. —  let,  on  all  events,  I  am  de- 
termined on  a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and  am 
resolved  to  hasten  it.  It  is  surrounded  with 
more  horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears  every 
instant  more  necessary.  [_JExii, 

ACT  III. 
Scene  l.—A  HaU, 

Enter  a  Servcmi,  conducting  in  Serjeant 
Flower,  tmd  Counsellors  Traverse  and 
True  MAN,  all  booted, 

Serp,   This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen ! 

my  master  is  at  Ireakiast   with  the  family  at 

present,   but  HI  let  him  know,   and  he  will 

wait  on  you  immediately. 
Flow,  jVIighty  well,  young  man,  mighty  well 
Serp,  Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names, 

gentlemen. 


Flow,  Let  Mr.  Steriing  know,  that  Mr.  Ser- 

Seant  Flower,   and   two  other  gentlemen  of 
le  bar,   are  comle^to  wait  on  him  according 
td  his  appointment. 

Serv,  1  will,  sir.  \Going, 

Flow,  And  harkye,  young  man,  \Servant 
returns']  desire  my  servant  —  Mr.  Sergeant 
Flower^s  servant,  to  bring  in  my  green  and 
gold  saddle-cloth  and  pistols,  and  lay  tbem 
down  here  in  the  hall,  with  my  portmaoleaa. 

Serv,  I  will,  sir.  [ExU, 

Flow,  Well,  gentlemen!  the  settling  lhe»c 
marriage  articles  falls  conveniently  enougfa, 
almost  just  on  tbe  eve  of  the  circuits.  —  Let 
me  see — the  Home,  the  Midland,  and  Western; 
ay,  we  can  all  cross  the  country  well  enough 
to  our  several  destinations.  —  Traverse,  when 
do  you  begin  at  Hertford? 

Trap,  Ifie  day  after  to-morrow. 

Flow,  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at 
Warwick  too;  but  my  clerk  has  retainers  for 
every  cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time 
enough  if  I  am  there  next  morning.  Besides 
Tve  half  a  dozen  cases  that  have  hin  by  me 
ever  since  tbe  spring  assizes,  and  I  roust  tack 
opinions  to  them  before  I  see  my  country 
clients  again;  so  Til  take  the  evening  before 
me,  and  then  currente  calamo,  as  I  say,  eb. 
Traverse? 

Trap,  True;  but  pray,  Mr.  Sergeant,  arc 
you  concerned  in  Jones  and  Thomas,  at 
Lincoln  ? 

Flow,  I  am — foi  the  plaintiff. 

Trap,  And  what  do  you  think  on*t? 

Flow,  A  nonsuit.  « 

Trap,  I  thought  so. 

Flow,  Oh,  no  matter  of  doubt  on't— luce 
darius — we  have  no  right  in  us.  —  We  bate 
but  one  chance. 

Trap,  Wbat's  that? 

Flow,  Why,  my  lord  chief  does  not  go  jbe 
circuit  this  time,  and  my  brother  Puszle  being 
in  tbe  commission,  the  cause  will  come  on 
before  him. 

True,  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed,  if  you  can 
but  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant** 
counsel. 

Flow,  True.  — Mr.  Trueman,  I  think  you 
are  concerned  for  lord  Ogleby  in  this  aflairi 

True,  I  am,  sir  —  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
related  to  his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts 
for  him  in  Somersetshire  —  go  the  Western 
circuit  —  and  attend  tbe  sessions  at  Fxeter, 
merely  because  his  lordship^s  interests  ana 
property  lie  in  that  part  of  tne  kingdom. 

Flow,  Ha! — and  pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  bow 
loner  have  you  been  called  to  the  bar? 

True,  Aoout  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

Flow.  Ha!  — I  don't  know  that  I  ever  bad 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before. —I  ^**" 
you  success,  young  gentleman! 

Enter  Sterung. 

Ster.  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant  Flower,  I  am  gla*' 
to  see  you — your  servant,  Mr.  Serjeant!  gen- 
tlemen, your  servant! — Well,  are  all  raallers 
concluded?  Has  that  snail-paced  conveyaiicer> 
old  Ferret,  of  GrayVinn,  settled  the  articles 
at  last?  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  has  doner 
W^ill  his  tackle  hold,  tight  and  strong ?-'£'^ 
master  Sergeant? 

Flow,    My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  snre. 
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sir  —  But  then,  aera«  aut  citius.  as  we  say, 
sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Sterling,  he  is  sure  to 
put  bis  business  out  of  ^and  as  be  sbould  do. 
— My  clerk  bas  brougbt  tbe  writings,  and  ail 
olber  instruments  along  witb  bira;  and  tbe 
settlement  is,  I  belieire,  as  good  a  settlement 
as  any  settlement  on  tbe  face  of  tbe' earth! 

Ster,  But  that  d — n*d  mortgage  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.  ^  There  donH  appear  to  be  any 
olber  incumbrances,  I  hope? 

Trav,  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir  —  and  that 
will  be  cleared  off  immediately  on  tbe  pay- 
ment of  tbe  ftrst  part  of  Miss  Sterling's  por- 
tion.— You  agree,  on  your  part,  t<^  come  down 
with  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

Ster*  Down  on  tbe  nail. — Ay,  ay,  my  money 
is  ready  to-morrow  if  be  pleases  -^  be  shall 
have  it  in  India  bonds,  or  notes,  or  bow  be 
chooses. ->  Your  lords  and  your  dukes,  and 
your  people  at  tbe  court  end  of  the  town, 
stick  at  payments  sometimes  —  debts  unpaid, 
no  credit  lost  witb  them  —  but  no  fear  of  us 
substantial  fellows — Eh,  Mr.  Sergeant? 

¥lovo.  Sir  John  hairing  last  term,  according 
to  agreement,  levied  a  fine  and  suffered  a 
recovery,  has  hitherto  cut  oH*  tbe  entail  of  tbe 
Ogleby  estate,  for  tbe  better  effecting  tbe  pur- 
poses of  tbe  present  intended  marriage;  on 
which  above-mentioned  Ogleby  estate,  a  join- 
ture of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  is 
secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  now  Eliza- 
beth Sterling,  spinster;  and  tbe  whole  estate, 
after  tbe  death  of  tbe  aforesaid  earl,  descends 
to  tbe  heirs  male  of  sir  John  Melvil,  on  the 
body  of  tbe  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Sterling  law- 
fully to  be  begotten. 

Trav.    Very  true  —  and  sir  John   is  to  be 

Eut  in  immediate  possession  of  as  much  of 
is  lordship's  Somersetshire  estate,  as  lies  in 
the  manors  of  lioginore  and  Cranford,  amount- 
ing to  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Sterling, 
a  further  sum  of  seventy  thousand — 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

Sier*  Ah,  sir  John!  Here  we  are — hard  at 
it — paving  tbe  road  to  matrimony. — First  tbe 
lawyers,  then  comes  the  doctor.  —  Let  us  but 
dispatch  tbe  longrobe,  ')  we  shall  soon  get 
pudding-sleeves^)  to  work,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  J,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you ,  sir — 
but  I  hope  that  both  you  and  these  gentlemen 
-will  excuse  me. — Uavmg  something  very  par- 
ticular for  your  private  ear,  I  took  tbe  liberty 
of  following  you,  and  beg  you  will  oblige, me 
with  an  audience  immediately.  [^<^  Sttr* 

Ster.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart!  —  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Sergeant,  youll  excuse  it — business  roust 
be  done,  you  know.  The  writings  will  keep 
cold  till  to-morrow  morning.') 

l)  The  lawyer's  official  coyerlog  u  called  ■  ro&e;  it  is 
di«linguislied  from  the  clergy's  gown  in  sbape,  though 
thej  are  hnth  of  tbe  hlack  colour. 

•)  Sterling  calls  the  clergj  hj  the  name  of  pudding - 
aleerca,  from  the  wkiH  latrn  surplice  in  which  thej 
are  dressed »  in  perfurmiag  the  ceremonj  of  marriage. 
The  meaning  of  this  phrase  is^  **  let  o«  finish  the  mar- 
riage settlement  and  we  will  aoon  dispatch  the  mar- 
riage ceremony." 

»   S)  This  is  a  simile  from  the  pwitry  t  the  writings ,   like 
meat,  will  nut  be  spoiled  in  so  short  a  time  from  be- 
ing cold.  —  It  is  a  terrible  task  in   a  small    family  in 
Bngland ,   to  be  working   at  the   same   round   of  cold  I 
boilod  beef  •  or  leg  of  mnUoa «  from  when  it  cornea  I 


FloiHf,  I  roust  be  at  Warwick^  Mr.  Sterling, 
the  day  after. 

Ster,  Nay,  nay,  I  shan\  part  witb  you  to- 
night, gentlemen,  1  promise  you.  —  My  house 
is  very  full,  but  I  have  beds  for  you  all,  beds 
for  your  servants,  and  stabling  for  all  your 
horses. — Will  you  take  a  turn  in  tbe  garden, 
and  view  some  of  my  improvements  before 
dinner?  Or  will  you  amuse  yourselves  on 
tbe  green,  witb  a  game  at  bowls  and  a  cool 
tankard? — My  servants  shall  attend  you. — Do 
you  choose  any  other  refreshment?  —  Call  for 
what  you  please;  do  as  you  please;  make 
yourselves  quite  at  borpe,  I  beg  of  you. — 
Here,  TbomasJ  Harry!  William!  wait  on  these 
gentlemen ! — {FoUoiVS  the  Lawyers  out,  hawU 
mg  and  talking ,  and  then  returns  to  Sir 
John']  And  now,  sir,  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service.  What  are  your  commands  witb  me, 
sir  John? 

Sir  c/.  AAer  having  carried  tbe  negociation 
between  our  families  to  so  great  a  length; 
aAer  having  assented  so  readily  to  all  your 
proposals,  as  well  as  received  so  many  in- 
stances of  your  cheerful  compliance  with  tbe 
demands  made  on  our  part,  1  am  extremely 
concerned,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  be  the  involuntary 
cause  of  any  uneasiness. 

Ster*  Uneasiness!  what  uneasiness? — W^here 
business  is  transacted  as  It  ought  to  be,  and 
the  parties  understand  one  another,  there  can 
be  no  uneasiness.  You  agree,  on  such  and 
such  conditions,  to  receive  my  daughter  for  a 
wife;  on  /be  same  conditions  I  agree  to  re- 
ceive you  as  a  son-in-law;  and  as  to  all  tbe 
rest,  it  follows  of  course,  you  know,  as  re- 
gularly as  tbe  payment  of  a  bill  after  acceptance. 

Sir  J,  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has 
arisen  than  you  are  aware  of.  1  am  myself, 
at  this  instant,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  em- 
barrassment; Miss  Sterling,  I  know,  is  ex- 
tremely disconcerted  too;  and  unless  you  will 
oblige  roc  witb  tbe  assistance  of  your  fiiend- 
ship,  I  foresee  tbe  speedy  progress  of  dis- 
content and  animosity  through  tbe  whole 
family. 

Ster.  W^bat  the  deuce  is  all  this?  I  don't 
understand  a  single  syllable.  ^ 

Sir  J,  In  one  word,  then — it  will  be  alAo- 
lutely  impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments in  regard  to  Miss  Sterling. 

Ster,  How,  sir  John?  Do  you  mean  to  put 
an  affront  upon  my  family  ?  What !  refuse  to — 

Sir  J.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean 
to  alTront  nor  forsake  your  family.  My  only 
fear  is,  that  you  should  desert  me;  foiv  the 
wbole  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my 
being  connected  witb  your  family,  by  the 
nearest  and  tenderest  ties  in  tbe  world. 

Ster.  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a 
moment  ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  marry  my  daughter? 

Sir  J.  True. — But  you  have  another  daugh- 
ter, sir — 

Ster.  Well! 

Sir  J,  Who  bas  obtained  the  roost  absolute 
dominion  over  my  heart  I  have  already  de- 
clared my  passion  to  her;  nay,  Miss  Sterling 
herself  is  auso  apprised  of  it;    and  if  you  will 

piping  hot  to  table  on  Sunday,  to  its  appearing  and 
re-appearing»  hashed  up,  fur  Ui«  last  time,  the  Friday 
or  datorday  following. 
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change  in  my  inclinations,  since  the  new  oh- 1  thought  you  knew  her  betteri  brother  SteHibg! 


jccty  as  well  as   the   first,    has    the   honour   of 
being  your  niece,  madam. 

Mrs,  H.  1  disclaim  her  as  a  niece,  sir  John; 
miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister;  and 
th6  whole  fammaty  must  disclaim  her,  for  her 
monstrous  baseness  and  treachery. 

Sir  J,  Indeed  she  has  been  guilty  of  none, 
madam.  Her  hand  and  her  neart  are,  I  am 
sure,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and 
Mr.  Sterling.  And  if  you  should  not  oppose 
my  inclinations,  I  am  sure  of  Mr.  Sterling*s 
consent,  madam. 

Mrs,  H,  Indeed ! 

Sir  J.  Quite  certain,  madam. 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster,  ^Dehind~\  So !  they  seem  to  be  com- 
ing to  terms  already.  1  may  venture  to  make 
my  appearance. 

Mrs,H,  To  marry  Fanny? 

[Sterling  advances  bj  degrees. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.H,  My  brother  has  given  his  consent, 
you  say? 

Sir  J,  In  the  most  ample  manner,   with  no 


— Vv  hat !  approve  of  having  your  eldest  daughter 
returned  upon  your  hands,  and  exchanged  for 
the  younger? — I  am  surprised  how  you  could 
listen  to  such  a  scandalous  proposal. 

Ster.  I  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it.— 
Did  not  I  say,  that  I  would  be  entirely  go- 
verned by  my  sister,  air  John? — And  unless 
she  agreed  to  your  marrying  Fanny— 

Mrs,  H,  I  agree  to  his  marrying  fanny! — 
abominable! — The  m^^n  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
semes, — Can't  that  wise  head  of  yours  fore- 
see the  consequence  of  all  this,  brother  Ster- 
ling? Will  sir  John  takeFanny  without  a  for- 
tune?— No  I— After  you  have  settled  the  largest 
part  of  your  property  on  your  youngest 
daughter,  can  there  be  an  equal  portion  left 
for  the  eldest? — No! — Does  not  this  overturn 
the  whole  systum  of  the  fammaly? — Yes,  yes, 
yes! 

Ster.  Do  you  see  now  what  you've  done? 
— Don't  betray  me,  sir  John. 

[Apart  to  Sir  John, 

Mrs,  H,  You  know  I  was  always  for  my 
niece  Betsy's  marrying  a  person  of  the  ytrr 
first  qualaty.      That  was    my   maxum: — and, 


other  restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  con-  therefore,  much  the  largest  settlement  was  of 
currence,  madam.  [Sees  Sterling^  —  Oh,  he- 1  course  to  be  made  upon  her.  As  for  Fanny, 
re's  Mr.    Sterling,    who   will   condrm    what   1  if  she   could ,  with   a    fortune    of 


have  told  you. 

Mrs, If,  What!  have  you  consented  to  give 
up  your  eldest  daughter  in  this  manner,  bro- 
ther? 

Ster,  Give  her  up,  heaven   forbid]   no,    not 

give  her  up,  sister;    only  in   case    that   you — 
ounds,  I  am  afraid  you  have  said  too  much, 
sir  John.  [Apart  to  Sir  J, 

Mrs.H.  Yes,  yes;  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are  all 
plotlin  and  caballin  against  her.  Pray,  does 
lord  Ogleby  know  of  this  affair? 

Sir  J,  1  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted 
with  it,  madam. 

Mrs,H,  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so. 
— ^And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are 
not  to  be  consulted  till  the  last 

Ster,  What!  did  not  you  consult  my  lord ? 
Oh.  fie  for  shame,  sir  John ! 

Sir  J,  Nay,  but  Mr.  Sterling — 

Mrs,  H,  VVe,  who  are  the  persons  of  most 
consequence  and  experunce  in  the  two  fam- 
malies,  are  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
till  the  whole  is  as  good  as  concluded  upon. 
But  his  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  have  more 
generosaty  than  to  countenance  fuch  a  per- 
ceding.  And  I  could  not  have  expected  such 
behaviour  from  a  person  of  your  qualaty,  sir 
John. — And  as  for  you.  brother — 

Ster,  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 

Mrs*H,  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  you. — 
Have  you  no  spurrit?  no  more  concern  for 
the  honour  of  our  fammaly  then  to  consent — 

Ster,  Consent!  1  consent!  As  I  hope  for 
mercy,  I  never  gave  my  consent — Did  I  con- 
sent, sir  John? 

Sir  J,  Not  absolutely,  without  Mrs.  HeideU 
berg's  concurrence.  But  in  case  of  her  ap- 
probation— 

Ster,  Ky^  (n  ease  I  grant  you,  that  is,  if  my 
sister  approved— But  that's  quite  another  thing, 
you  know —  [To  Mrs,  Heidelberg, 

Mrs,H.  Your  sister  approve ,   indeed!  — 1 


twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  a  rich  common 
council-man.  for  a  husband,  I  thought  it  might 
do  very  well. 

Siri',  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer 
itself,  why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam? 

Mrs,H,  What,  at  the  expense  of  her  elder 
sister?  —  O  fie,  sir  John!  —  How  could  you 
bear  to  hear  such  an  indignaty,  brother  Ster- 
ling? 

Ster,  I !  Nay,  I  sha'nt  hear  of  it,  I  promise 
you. — I  can't  hear  of  it  indeed,  sir  John. 

Mrs,H,  But  you  bave  heard  of  it,  brother 
Sterling ~ You  knoyr  you  have,  and  sent  sir 
John  to  propose  it  to  me.  But  if  you  can 
give  up  your  daughter,  I  sha'nt  forsake  my 
niece,  1  assure  you. — Ah,  if  my  poor  dear- Mr. 
Heidelberg,  and  our  sweet  banes  had  been 
alive,  he  would  not  have  behaved  so. 

Ster,  Did  I,  sir  John?— Nay,  speak!— Bring 
me  off,  or  we  are  ruined.  [Apart  to  Sir  John* 

Sir  J,  Why  to  lie  sure,  to  speak  the  truth— 

Mrs.H,  To  speak  the  truth!— To  speak  the 
truth,  Vm  ashamed  of  you  both. — But  have  a 
care  what  you  are  about,  brother!  have  a  care. 
I  say. — The  counsellors  are  in  the  house,  I 
hear;  and  if  every  thing  is  not  settled  to  my 
liking,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  yoOf 
if  I  live  these  hundred  years — I'll  go  over  to 
Holland,  and  settle  with  Mr.  Vanoersprackeni 
my*  poor  husband's  first  cousin,  and  my  ovm 
fammaly  shall  never  be  the  better  for  a  far- 
den  of  my  money,  I  promise  you.  [Exit, 

Ster.  1  thought  so.  1  knew  she  never  would 
agree  to  it. 

Sir  J,  'Sdeath,  how  unfortunate!  Whatcao 
we  do,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster,  Nothing. 

Sir  J.  What,  must  our  agreement  break  off 
the  moment  it  is  mode,  then? 

Ster,  It  canH  be  helped,  sir  John.— The  »- 
mily,  as  I  told  you  beibre,  have  great  expec- 
tations from  my  sister;  and  if  this  matter  pro* 
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ceeds,  you  bear  yourself  thai  she  threatens  to 
leaTe  us. — My  brother  Heidelberff  was  a  warm 
maa-t-a  very  warm  man;   and    died  worth   a 

Elum^)  at  least: — a  plum!  ay,  I  warrant  you, 
e  died  worth  a  plum  and  a  half. 

Sir  J.  Well;  but  if  I-- 

Sier*  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  four 
▼ery  good  mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  in  the 
three  per  cents,  and  old  South  S«a  annuities, 
besides  llttg^  concerns  in  the  Dutch  and  French 
funds.  Thi^  greatest  part  of  all  this  she  means 
to  leave  to  our  family. 

Sir  J,  I  can  only  say,  sir — 

Ster,  ^Vhy,  your  offer  of  the  difference  of 
thirty  thouaand  was  very  fair  and  handsome, 
to  be  sure,  sir  Jobn. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  but  I  am  willing  to — 

Ster.  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it  against 
her  will,  1  might  lose  aboTC  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  io  you  see  the  balance  is  against  you, 
sir  John. 

Sir  J,  Suppose  I  was  to  prerail  on  lord 
Ogleby  to  apply  to  her,  do  you  thiuk  that 
would  have  any  influence  over  her? 

Sier,  1  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
persuade  her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in 
the  family.  She  has  a  great  respect  for  lord 
Ogleby.     She  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  J,  V\\  apply  to  him  this  very  day, — And 
if  be  sliould  prevail  on  Mis.  Heidelberg  I  may 
depend  on  your  friendship,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Sfer.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you, 
when  it  is  in  my  power;  but  as  the  account 
stands  now,  you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures. 
Aiul  so  your  servant,  sir  John.  \ExeunL 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — A  Room, 

"Enter  Ma.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  and 

M199  Sterung. 

SUr.  What !  will  you  «end  Fanny  to  town, 
sister? 

Mr^.IL  To-morrow  morning,  Fte  giren 
orders  about  it  already. 

Ster.  Indeed! 

Mrs,H.  Posalively. 

Ster,  But  consider,  sister*  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs^  H,  Not  half  so  odd  as  her  behaviour, 
brother. — This  time  was  intended  for  happi- 
ness »  and  ril  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  ae- 
stroy  it.  I  insist  on  her  going  off  to-ftaorrow 
morning, 

Ster,  Vm  afraid  this  is  all  yoar  doing,  Betsy? 

Mi^^S.  No  indeed,  ^pa.  My  aunt  knows 
that  it  is  not. — For  all  Fanny*s  baseness  to  me, 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing 
to  hurt  her  with  you  or  my  aunt  for  the  worla« 

Mr$.H,  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsy;  I  will 
hare  my  way, —  When  she  is  packed  ol^ 
eT#ry  thmg  will  go  on  /s  it  should  do. — Since 
they  are  at  their  intri^es,  I'H  let  them  see 
that  we  can  act  with  viffur  on  our  part;  and 
the  sending  her  out  of  tne  way,  shall  be  the 
purlmninary  step  to  all  the  rest  of  my  per- 
ceedings. 

Ster.  Well,  but  sister-- 

MrS'lS,  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brother 
Sterling,  for  Fm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her, 
and  I  will. -<- Come  along*  child,    [To  Mist 

t)  A  plum  I*  100,099  pon^ds  itorling. 


Sterling]  The  post-shay  shall  be  at  the  door 
by  six  o  clock  m  the  morning;  and  if  miss 
Fanny  does  not  get  into  it,  why  I  will  —  and 
so  tbere^s  an  ena  of  the  matter.  [Bounces 
out  ivith  Miss  Sterling ;  l^en  returns]  One 
word  more,  brother  Slerlioe;  —  I  expect  that 
you  will  take  your  eldest  daughter  in  your 
hand,;  and  fnake  a  formal  complaint  to  lord 
Ogleby,  of  sir  John  MelviPs  behaviour.  —  Do 
thisy  brother;^ — show  a  proper  regard  for  the 
honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself  and  I  shall 
throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it.  If  not 
^-but  now  you  know  my  mind.  So  act  as 
you  please,  and  take  the  consequences.  \KxiL 
Ster,  The  deviPs  in  the  women  for  tyranny ! 
— Mothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they 
always  will  ffovem  us. — As  to  my  sister  Hei- 
delberg, she  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse, 
and  domineers  upon  the  credit  of  it.-«-*0  will 
do  this,"  and  <<you  shall  do  that,**  and  <<you 
shall  do  t*other — or  else  the  famnialy  shan*t 
have  a  farden  oP*— [Mimicking] — So  absolute 
with  her  money ! — But,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing 
but  money  can  make  us  absolute^  and  so  wo 
must  e*en  make  the  best  of  her*  [ExiU 

Scene  II The  Garden, 

Enter  Lord  Oglbbt  a/i<#  Canton. 

hordO,  What!  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  he 

sent  away?— Why? —Wherefore? ^What's 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Ctui,  Je  ne  sais  pas  —  I  know  nothing. 

LordO.  It  can^  be — it  shan't  be: — I  protest 
against  the  measure.  She*s  a  fine  girl,  and  I 
had  much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  annihilated,  than  that  she  should  leave 
us. — Her  vulgar  father,  that*s  the  very  abstract 
of  *Change<-allcy — the  aunt,  that*s  always  en- 
deavouring to  be  a  fine  lady — and  the  pert 
sister,  for  ever  showing  that  she  b  one,  are 
horrid  company  indeed,  and  without  her  would 
be  intolerable.  Ah,  la  petite  Fanchon!  she*s 
the  thing:  isn*t  she.  Canton? 

Can,  Derc  is  very  good  sympatie  entre  vous 
and  that  young  lady,  my  lor. 

LordO,  ril  not  be  left  among  these  Goths 
and  Vandals,  your  Sterlings,  your  Heidelbergs, 
and  Oevilbergs — if  she  goes,  Til  positively  go 
too. 

Can,  In  de  same  post-chay,  my  lor?  You 
have  no  objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  ma^ 
demoiselle  neither  loo — ha,  ha,  ha! 

LordO,  IVythee  hold  thy  foolish  tongaei 
Cant  Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imagine  that 
I  ean  see  and  talk  with  a  fine  girl  without 
desires? — My  eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted 
by  beautiful  objects-^|  fly  as  naturally  to  a 
fine  girl^- 

Can*  As  de  fine  girl  to  you.  my  lor,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  you  alway  fly  togedre  like  une  paire  de 
pigeons — 

LordO,  I^ike  une  paire  de  pigeons — [Mocks 
hini] — Vous  ^les  un  sot,  monsieur  Canton — 
Thou  art  always  dreaming  of  nty  intrigues, 
and  never  seest  me  badiner  but  you  suspect 
mischief,  you  old  fool  you. 

Can.  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always 
fool  in  dat,  my  lor,  he,  he,  he! 

LordO,  He,  he,  he! — ^Thou  art  incorrigible^ 
but  thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like 
my  rappee  here,  [Takes  out  his  JBosp]  a  most 
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no  nnioa   in   our  families    by    tbe   proposed 
marriage. 

Ster,  And  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it,  my 
lord. 

LordO,  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  be* 
ing  allied  to  our* bouse,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster,  Tis  my  only  "wisb  at  present,  my  om- 
nium, as  I  may  calf  It. 

LordO,  Your  wishes  shall  he  fulfilled. 

Sler,  Shall  they,  my  lord  ?  hut  how — how? 

LordO,  I'll  marry  m  your  family. 

Sler,  What!  my  sister  Heidelberg? 

LordO,  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat, 
Mr.  Sterling.  No,  not  your  sister^  but  your 
daughter. 

Ster,  My  daughter? 

LordO,  Fanny; — now  the  murder's  out! 

Ster,  What  you,  my  lord  ? 

LordO,  Yes,  1,  I,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Ster,  No,  no,  my  lord;  that's  too  much. 

[Smiles, 

Lord  O,  Too  much !  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

Ster,  What  you,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fan- 
?  Bless  me!  what  will  the  folks  ^ay> 

LordO,  Why,  what  will  they  sayr 

Ster,  That  you're  a  bold  man,  my  lord; 
that's  all. 

Lord  O,  Mr.  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit, 
for  aught  I  know.  Do  you  court  my  alliance? 

Ster,  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  O,  Then  111  explain — My  nephew  won't 
marry  your  eldest  daughter,  nr.r  I  neither. — 
Your  3'ojingest  daughter  won't  marry  him ;  1 
will  marry  your  youngest  daughter. 

Ster,  vVnat!  with  a  youngest  daughter's 
fortune,  my  lord? 

LordO,  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune 
at  all,  sir.  Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and 
the  demon  interest  sinks  before  bim.  So,  sir, 
as  I  said  before,  I  will  marry  your  Youngest 
daughter;  your  youngest  daughter  will  marry 

Ster,  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord?       fme. 

LordO,  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 

Ster,  Indeed! 

LordO,  Yes,  sir;  our  affection  is  mutual; 
your  advantage  double  and  treble;  your  daugh- 
ter will  be  a  fountess  directly-71  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  beings,  and  you'll  be  father  to  an 
earl  instead  of  a  baronet 

Ster.  But  what  will  my  sister  say  ?  and  my 
daughter  ? 

LordO,  I'll  manage  that  matter;  nay,  if  they 
won't  consent,  I'U  run  away  with  your  daughter 
in  spite  of  you. 

Ster,  \Wt\\  said,  my  lord !  your  spirit's  good ; 
I  wish  you  bad  my  constitution ;  but  if  you'll 
venture,  I  bate  no  objection,  if  ray  sister  has 
none. 

LordO,  I'll  answer  for  your  sister,  sir. 
A  propos  the  lawyers  are  in  the  housf*.  I'll 
have  articles  drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  con- 
cluded to-morr6w  morning. 

Ster,  Very  well!  and  I'll  dispatch  LoTewell 
to  London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers 
I  shall  want;  you  must  excuse  me,  my  lord, 
but  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the  mafch.  —  He, 
he,  he!  what  will  the  folks  sayf?    ^        \ExiL 

LordO,  What  a  fellow  am  I  going  to  make 
a  father  of!  He  his  no  /more  feeling  fhan  the 
post  in  his  ware-bouse — But  Fanny's  virtues 
tune  roe  t6  rapture  a^in,  and  I  won't  tbink 
of  the  rest  of  the  family. 


Re-enter  Loveweil,  haiiUjr* 

Love,  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon;  are 
you  alone,  my  lord? 

LordO,  No,   my   lord|  I  am  not  alone;  I 
am  in  company,  the  best  company. 
*  Love,  My  lord! 

LordO,  I  never  was  in  such  exqubite,  en« 
chanting  company  since  my  heart  first  con- 
ceived, or  my  senses  tasted,  pleasure. 

Love.  Where  are  they,  my  lord? 

[Looks  iAouU 

LordO,  In  my  mind,  Horatio. 

Love,  What  company  have  yon  there,  my 
lord  ?  [StniUs. 

Lord  O,  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd 
upon  my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a 
delirium  of  ecstasy,  that  wit,  wine,  music, 
poetry,  all  combined,  and  each  in  perfection, 
are  but  mere  mortal  shadows  of  my  felicity. 

Love,  I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  and 
I  rejoice  at  it. 

Lord  O,  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir ;  my  fe- 
licity shall  not  Selfishly  be  confined,  bnt  shall 
spread  its  influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  my 
friends.  I  need  not  say,  Loveweil,  that  yon 
shall  have  your  share  of  it. 

Love,  Shall  I,  my  lord  ? — then  I  understand 
you ;  you  have  beard-;  miss  Fanny  has  informed 
you — 

Lord  O.  She  has;  I  have  beard,  and  she 
shall  he  happy;  'tis  determined* 

Love,  Then  1  have  reached  the  summit  of 
my  wishes.  And  will  your  lordship  pardon 
the  folly? 

LordO,  Oyes,  poor  creature,  bow  could 
she  help  it?  'Twas  unavoidable — fate  and  ne- 
cessity. 

Love,  It  was  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kind- 
ness distracts  me.  • 


LordO,  And  so  it  did  the 'poor  girl,    faith, 
and  declare  her  affections? 


Love,  She  trembled   to  disclose   Uie  secret. 


LordO,  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  think 
her  affections  ill  placed. 

Love,  [Bows']  I  ou  are  too  good,  my  lord. 
— And  do  you  really  excuse  the  rashness  of 
the  action? 

LordO,  From  my  very  soul,  Loveweil. 

Love,  [Bows~\  I  was  afraid  of  her  meeting 
with  a  cold  reception. 

LordO,  More  fool  you  then.  (l>eauly, 

Who  pleads  her   cause  with  never  failing 

Here  finds  a  full  redress. 

[Strikes  his  Breast 
She's  a  fine  girl,  Loveweil. 

Love.  Her  beauty ,  my  lord ,  is  ber  least 
merit    She  has  an  understanding — 

LordO.  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that 

Love,  [Boavs]  That's  your  lordship's  good- 
ness.   Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

LordO,  No,  no,  ntf,  altogether;  it  began 
with  interest,  and  ended  in  passion. 

Love.  Indeed,  my  lord,  if  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  ge- 
nerosity of  mind,  as  well  as  you  are  with  tbe 
inferior  beauties  of  her  face  and  person— 

Lord  O,  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
their  existence,  and  so  totally  of  your  mind, 
touching  every  amiable  particular  of  that  sweet 
ffirl,  that  were  it  not  for  the  cold,  unfeeling 
impediments  of  the  law,  I  would  mirry  her 
to-morrow  morning. 
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Z>ooe»  My  lordf 

hordO*  I  would,  by  all  that*!  booourable 
in  man,  and  amiable  in  wom^n. 

Loce,  Marry  ber!  — Wbo  do  you  mean, 
my  lord  ?  ^ 

LordO,  Miss  Fanny  Sterling  tbat  is;  tbe 
countess  of  Ogleby  tbat  sbail  be. 

Love.  I  am  astonisbed ! 

Lord  O.  Whjf  could  you  expect  less 
from  me? 

Lope.  1  did  not  eipect  tbis,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Trade  and  accounts  bave  destroyed 
your,  feeling. 

Love.  No  indeed,   my  lord.  I  Sighs. 

Lord  O.  Tbe  moment  tbat  love  and  pity 
entered  my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge 
into  matrimony,  and  aborten  tbe  girls  tor- 
tures— I  never  do  any  tbing  by  balvcs,  do  1, 
LoTewell  ? 

Lope.  Nc^  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sighs']  Wbat 
an  accident !  [Aside. 

LordO.  Wbat^s  tbe  matter,  LoTeweU?  tbou 
seem^st  to  bave  lost  tby  faculties.  Why  donM 
you  wisb  me  joy,  man? 

Lope.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [Sighs. 

Lord  O.  Sbe  said  tbat  you  would  explain 
-what  sbe  bad  not  power  to  utter;  but  I  want- 
ed no  interpreter  for  tbe  lan^age  of  love. 

Love.  But  bas  your  lordsbip  considered  tbe 
Tonsequences  of  your  resolution? 

Lord  O.  N(^  sir,  I  am  above  consideration, 
w^hen  my  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But  consider  tbe  consequences,  my 
lo^d,  to  your  nepbew,  sir  Jobn.  ^ 

LordO.  Sir  Jobn  bas  considered  no  con- 
sequences bimself,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

jLope,  Mr.  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly 
refute  bis  daughter  to  sir  Jobn. 

LordO.  Sir  Jobn  bas  already  refused  Mr. 
Sterling's  daughter. 

Lope.  But  wbat  triU  become  of  miss  Ster- 
ling, my  lord? 

LordO.  Wbat's  tbat  to  you?— You  may 
baye  ber,  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  Mr. 
Sterling's  city  philosopby  to  be  reconciled  to 
lord  Oeleby's  being  bis  son-in  law,  instead  of 
sir  Jobn  Melvil,  baronet.  Don'|  *you  tbink 
tbat  your  master  may  be  brougbt  to  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  bis  calculations, 
eb,  Lovewell? 

Love.  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

LordO.  Whatever  is  the  question,  Til  tell 
you  my  answer. — I  am  in  love  with  a  fine 
girl,  whom  I  resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 
Wbat  news  with  you,  sir  John? — You  look 
all   burry   and  impatience — like  a   messenger 
aAer  a  battle. 

Sir  J.  After  a  battle  indeed,  my  lord.  I 
bave  -this  day  had  a  severe  engagement ;  and 
wanting  your  lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have 
at  last  mustered  up  resolution  to  declare  wbat 
my  duty  to  you  and  to  myself  bave  demanded 
from  me  som^  time. 

Lord  O.  To  the  business  then ,  and  be  as 
concise  as  possible,  for  I  am  upon  tbe  wing 
—eh,  Lovewell  ?  [Smiles,  and  Lopewell  bovps. 

Sir  J.  i  find  *tis  in  vain,  my  lord,  to  strug- 
gle against  tbe  force  of  inclination. 

LordO*  Very  true,  nepbew;  I  am  your 
witness,  and  will  second  tbe  motion' — shan't  I, 
Lovewell?  [Smiles^  and  Lovewell  dotve. 


Sir  J.  Your  lordship's  generosity  encourages 
me  to  tell  you  tbat  I  cannot  marry  miss 
Sterling. 

LordO.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it-^ 
she^s  a  bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it; 
but  as  you  were  to  swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it 
was  your  business,  and  not  mine. — Any  thing 
more  ? 

Sir  J.  But  this,  my  lord;  tbat  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  my  addresses  to  tbe  other 
sister. 

LordO.  O  yes,  by  all  means  — bave  you 
any  hopes  there,  nephew?  Do  you  tbink  be'll 
succeed,  Lovewell? 

^  [Smiles  and  ppinks  at  LopewelL 

Love.  I  think  not,  my  lord.  [Grapeljr. 

Lord  O.  I  think  so  too ;  but  let  the  fool  tr^'. 

Sir  J.  Will  your  lordsbip  favour  me  with 
your  good  offices  to  remove  the  chief  obsta- 
cle to  the  match,  tbe  repugnance  of  Mrs. 
Heidelberg  ? 

LordO.  Mrs.  Heidelberg ? -^ Had  not  you 
better  begin  with  tbe  young  lady  first?  It  will 
save  you  a  gi'^at  deal  of  trouble,  won't  it, 
Lovewell?  [Stniles]  But  do  wbat  you  please, 
it  will  be  the  same  thing  to  me:  won't  it, 
Lovewell?  [Conceitedly]  Why  don'f  you 
laugh  at  him? 

Lope.  I  do,  my  l<U*d.  [Forces  a  smile. 

Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  my 
marriage  with  miss  Fanny  r 

LordO.  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg  about 
the  adorable  Fanny  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  J.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 

LordO.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe!  be  little 
thinks  who's  in  possession  of  tbe  town.  [Aside^ 

Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  is  not  in  tbe 
least  offended  at  this  seeming  inconstancy  ? 

Lord  O.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's 
chaiTns  will  even  excuse  infidelity.  I  look 
upon  women  as  the  ferae  naturae — lawful  game 
— and  every  man  who  is  qualified,  bas  a  na- 
tural right  to  pursue  them;— Lovewell  as  well 
as  you,  and  you  as  well  as  he,  aud  I  as  well 
as  cither  of  you. — Every  man  shall  do  his 
best,  without  offence  to  any — wbat  say  you, 
kinsmen? 

Sir  J.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord. 

Lope.  And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord. 

LordO.  And  1  am  superlatively  so — allons 
done!  To  horse  and  away,  boys! — you  to 
your  alTairs,  aud  I  to  mine — suivons  I'amour. 

[Sings.    Exeunt  seperallj: 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  Fanny's  Apartment, 

Enter  Lovewell  and  Fanny,  followed  by 

Betty. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr. 
lovewell?  the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and 
Betty  certainly  heard  somebody  listening  near 
tbe  chamber^door. 

BeL  My  mistress  is  right,  sir!  evil  spirits 
are  abroad ;  and  lam  sure  you  are  both  too 
good ,  liot  to  expect  mischief  from  them. 

Love.  Bht  wno  can  be  so  carious,  or  so 
vricked?  • 

Bet.  I  tbink  we  bave  wickedness  and  cik 
riosity  enough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect 
tbe  worst 
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Fan,  I  do  eipecl  ttc  worsl.  —  Pr'ylhee, 
Belly,  relum  to  the  oulward  door,  and  lislen 
if  you  hear  any  body  in  ihe  gallery ;  and  let 
US  know  direcUy. 

Bet.  I  warranl  yon,  madam — the  Lord  bless 
you  both!  [ExiL 

Fan^  What  did  my  father  want  with  you 
this  evening? 

Love,  He  gave  me  the  key  of  bis  closet, 
with  orders  to  bring  from  London  some  pa- 
pers relating  to  lord  Ogleby. 

Fan,  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him? 

Love.  Because  I  am  certain  that  his  lord- 
ship has  opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you, 
ana  those  papers  are  wanted  merely  on  that 
account — But  as  we  shall  discover  all  to-mor- 
row ,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them,  and 
it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  go. 

Fan.  Hark ! — hark !  bless  me,  how  I  tremble ! 
— 1  feel  the  terrors  of  guilt — Indeed,  Mr.  Lovc- 
well,  this  is  too  much  for  me — lliis  silup.- 
tion  may  have  yery  unhappy  consequences. 

[^fVeeps. 

ItOve,  But  it  sha*nt — I  would  ratljer  tell  our 
story  this  moment  to  all  the  house,  and  run 
the  risk  of  maintaining  you  by  the  hardest 
labour,  than  suffer  you  to  remain  in  this  dan- 
gerous perplexity. — What!  shall  I  sacrifice  all 
my  best  hop<*s  and  affections,  in  your  dear 
health  and  safety,  for  the  mean,  and  in  such 
case  the  meanest  consideration — of  our  for- 
tune ? — Were  we  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our 
relations,  we  have  that  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  will  weigh  against  ihe  most  affluent 
circumstances.  1  should  not  have  proposed 
the  secresy  of  our  marriage,  but  lor  your 
sake ;  and  with  hopes  that  the  most  generous 
sacrifice,  you  have  made  to  love  and  me, 
might  be  less  injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a 
lucky  moment  of  reconciliation. 

Fan.  Hush  !  hush  !  for  heaven,*s '  sake,  my 
dear  Lovewell;  don*l  be  so  warm!  your  ge- 
nerosity gels  the  better  of  your  prudence; 
you  will  be  heard,  and  we  shall  be  discover- 
ed.—  I  am  salisfied — indeed  1  am.  —  Excuse 
this  weakness,  this  delicacy,  this  what  you 
will.  —  My  mind*s  at  peace  —  indeed  it  is — 
think  no  more  of  it,  if  you  love  me! 

Lov-.  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,    as 

it  always  does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience: 

it  woufd  be  the  worsl  of  ingratitude  in  me  to 

distress  you  a  moment.  \Kiiiscs  tier, 

lie-enter  Betty. 

BeL  [In  a  lotv  f^oice^  Vm  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you. 

Fan.   Ha!  whales  the  matter? 

Love.   Have  you  heard  any  body? 

Bet,  Yes,  yes,  I  have;  and  they  have  heard 
you  too,  or  Vm  mistaken — if  they  had  seen 
you  loo,  we  should  hare  been  in  a  fine 
quahdary. 

Fan*  PrVlhee  don't  prate  now,  Betty! 
Love,  \vhal  did  you  bear? 
Bet.  I  was  preparing  myself,   as  usual,   to 
take  me  a  little  nap — 
Love.  A  nap!  ,,     i 

Bet.    Yes,  sir,    a   nap;  for  I  watch  much 


bead  two  or  three  times,   and    went  %o  w/^ 
my  band* 

Fan.  Well — well — and  to^ 

Bet.  And  so ,  madam ,  when  I  heard  Mr. 
Lovewell  a  little  loud,  I  heard  the  buzu'cg 
louder  loo — and  pulling  off  my  biindkerdiief 
softly,  I  could  hear  this  sort  oi  noise — 

\Makes  an  indistinct  sort  of  noise,  like 

speaking. 

Fan,  Well,  and  what  did  they  say  ? 

BeL  O  !  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  was  said. 

Love.  The  oulward  door  is  locked? 

Bet,  Yes;  and  I  bolted  it  loo,  for  fear  of 
the  worst. 

Fan.  Why  did  you?  they  must  have  beard 
you,  if  they  were  near. 

Bet.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose ,  madam,  and 
cougb*d  a  little  too,  that  they  might  not  hear 
iNlr.  LovewelPs  voice — when  I  was  silent,  they 
were  silent,  and  so  I  came  to  telF  you. 

Fan.  What  shall  we  do? 

Love,  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  worst; 
it  will  only  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little 
too  soon — but  Betty  might  fancy  this  noise — 
she's  in  the  conspiracy,  and  can  make  a  man 
a  mouse  at  any  time. 

BeL  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse 
as  well  as  my  belters — I'm  sorry  you  think 
so  ill  of  me,  sir. 

Fan.  He  compliments  you ,  ^n't  be  a  fool! 
— Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  running, 
she'll  mutter  for  an  hour.  \To  LovewelQ  Tu 
go  and  hearken  myself.  [Exit 

Bet.  ril  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for 
sincerity   and  service. 

[Half  aside   and  muttering, 
,  Love,    Thou   art   the   first  in    the  world  for 
both ;  and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for 
one  and  the  other. 

Bet.  I   am    not   mercenary    neither — I  can 
live  on  a  little,  with  a  good  carretcr'). 
Re-enter  Fanny. 

Fan.  Ail  seems  quiet. — Suppose,  my  dear, 
you  go  to  your  own  room — 1  shall  be  much 
easier  then — and  to-morrow  we  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  discovery. 

BeL  You*may  discover,  if  you  please;  but 
for  my  part,  I  shall  still  be  secret. 

[Half  aside,  and  muttering. 

Love,  Should  I  leave  you  now;  if  they 
still  are  upon  the  watch,  we  shall  lose  the 
advantage  of  our  delay.  Besides,  we  should 
consult  upon  to-morrow's  business.    Let  Betty 

So  to  her  own  room,  and  lock  the  oulward 
oor  after  her;  we  can  fasten  this;  and  when 
she  thinks  all  safe,  she  may  lelurn  and  let  me 
out  as  usual. 

B^t.  Shall  I,  madam? 

Fan,  Do  let  me  have  my  way  to-night, 
and  you  shall  command  me  ever  after. 

Love.    I  live  only  to  oblige  you,   my  sweet 
Fanny!     I'll  be  gone  this  moment.       [Going, 
Fan.    Betty    shall  go  first,    and  if  they  lay 
hold  of  her — 

BeL  They'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear,  I  can  tell  them  that.  [Going  hastil/' 

better  so  than   wide  awake;    and  ^vben  I  had      Fan.  Softly — softly — Belly;    don't   venture 
wrapped    this   handkerchief  round    my   head,  out,    if  you   hear  a  noise.     Softly,   1  beg  of 
for  fear  of  ihe  ear-ache  from  the  .|[ey-hole,  I  you !  Sec,  Mr.  Lovewell,  the  efiecls  of  indis- 
ibought  1  heard  a  kind  of  a  sdrt  /of  a  buying,  crclion! 
whidb  I  first  took  for  a  gnat,  and  shook  my     «)  oiiaiMi«r. 
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l,09e»  But  love,  Fanny,  malces  amends  for 
alt       •  \tlxeunt  softlj, 

SosifB  n. — A   Ganerjr,   (vhieh  leads  to  se- 
veral Bed-chambers,     The  Stage  dark. 

Enter  Miss    Sterling,   leading  Mrs,  Hki- 
DCLBERG    in  a  Night-cap. 

Miss,  S,  This  way,  dear  madam,  and  then 
ni  tell  you  all. 

Mrs,  If,  Nay  but,  niece — conaider  a  liule — 
donH  drag  me  out  this  figure;  let  me  put  on 
my  fly-cap ! — If  any  of  my  lord's  fammaly,  or 
tiic  coun:tellors  at  law  should  be  stirring,  1 
should  be  perdigus  disconcerted. 

MissS.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  moment 
is  an  age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my 
sister  bas  been  plotting  my  disgrace  and  ruin 
in  that  chamber! —  O!  she's  all  craH  and 
wickedness. 

Mrs,  H,  Well,  but  softly,  Betsy !— you  are 
all  in  emotion — your  mind  is  too  much  flus- 
tratcd — you  can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 
take  your  natural  rest —  compose  yourself, 
cJiild ;  for  if  we  are  not  as  warisome  as  they 
are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace  ourseUe^  and 
the  whole  fammaly. 

MissS,  NVe  are  disgraced  already,  madam. 
Sir  John  Melvil  has  forsaken  me ;  my  tord 
cares  for  nobody  but  himself;  or  if  any  body, 
it  is  my  sister :  my  father,  for  the  sake  of  a 
heller  bargain,  would  marry  me  to  a 'Ch.inge 
broker:  so  that  if  you,  madam,  don*t  continue 
my  friend — if  you  forsake  me  —  if  I  am  to 
lose  my  best  hopes  and  consolation — in  your 
tenderness — and  affections  —  I  had  better — at 
ooce— give  up  the  matter — and  let  my  sisler 
enjoy — the  fruits  of  her  treachery  —  trample 
with  scorn  upon  the  rights  of  her  elder  sister 
— the  will  of  the  best  of  aunts — and  the  weak- 
ness of  a  too  interested  father. 

[She  pretends  to  be  bursting  into  Tears 

during  this  speech, 

Mrs.  H.  Don't,  Betsy — keep  up  your  spur^ 
ril — I  hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend — 
depend  upon  me  in  every  particuf^ — But  be 
composed,  and  tell  me  what  new  mischief 
you  have  discovered. 

Miss  S,  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep ,  and 
would  not  undress  myself,  knowing  tnat  my 
Machiavel  sister  would  not  rest  till  she  had 
broke  my  heart:  —  I  was  so  uneasy  that  I 
could  not  stay  in  my  room,  but  when  I  thought 
that  all  the  house  was  quiet,  I  sent  my  maid 
to  discover  what  was  going  forward;  —  she 
immediately  came  back  ana  told  me ,  that 
they  were  in  high  consultation ;  that  she  had 
beard  only,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sister's 
maid  conduct  sir  JohnMelvii  to  her  mistress, 
and  then  lock  the  door. 

Mrs,H,  And  how  did  you  conduct  your- 
#e]f  in  this  dilemma? 

Miss  S,  I  relumed  with  her ,  and  could 
hear  a  man's  voice,  though  nothing  that  they 
•aid  «fistinctly;  and^you  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  sir  John  is  now  in  that  room,  that  they 
have  settled  the  matter,  and  will  run  away 
together  before  morning,  if  we  don't  prevent  them. 

Mr*,H,  Why,  the  brazen  slut!  she  has  got 
her  sister's  husband  (that  is  to  he)  lock'd  up 
in  her  chamber  I  at  night  too ! — I  tremble  at 
the  thoughu! 


MissS,   Hush,  madam!  I  hear  something! 

Mrs,  H,  You  frighten  me — let  me  put  on 
my  fly-cap — 1  would  not  be  seen  in  thisfigur 
for  the  world. 

Miss  S,,  Tis  dark,  madam ;  you  can't  be  seen. 

Mrs.  H,  I  protest  there's  a  candle  coming, 
and  a  man  too ! 

MissS,  Nothing  but  servants; — let  us  re- 
tire a  moment!  V^^^X  retire. 

Enter  Brush,  half  drunk,  laying  hold  oj 
the  Chantber-nuiid ,  who  has  a  Candle 
in  her  Hand, 

Cham,  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Brush;  I  shall  drop 
down  with  terror! 

Brush.  But  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable 
chambermaid,  if  you  have  no  love,  you  may 
hearken  to  a  little  reason ;  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  your  virtue  any  harm. 

Cliam.  But  you  may  do  me  harm,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm  too;  —  pray  let  me 
go;  I  am  ruined  if  they  hear  you;  I  tremble 
nke  an  asp^). 

Brush.  But  they  shan't  hear  us;  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the 
making  of  your  fortune,  you  little  slut,  you! 
therefore,  I  say  it  again,  if  you  hav*  no  love, 
hear  a  little  reason! 

Cham,  I  wonder  at  your  impurence^),  Mr. 
Brush,  to  use  me  in  this  manner;  this  is  not 
the  way  to  keep  me  company,  I  assure  you. 
You  are  a  town-rake,  I  see,  and  now  you 
are  a  little  in  liquor  you  fear  nothing. 

Brush,  Nothing,  by  heavens!  but  your 
frowns,  most  amiable  coambermaid;  I  am  a 
little  electrified,  that's  the  truth  on't;  I  am  not 
used  to  drink  port,  and  your  master's  is  ao 
beady,  that  a  pint  of  it  oversets  a  claret  drin- 
ker. Come  now,  my  dear  little'  spider- 
brusher! 

Cham.  Don't  be  rude!  bless  me! — I  shall 
be  ruined — what  will  become  of  me? 

Brush,  I'll  take  care  of  you,  by  aH  that's 
honourable. 

Cham,  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  to 
— I'll  cry  out,  if  you  don't  let  me  go.  That 
is  miss  Sterling's  chamber ,  that  miss  Fanny's, 
and  that  madam  Heidelberg's. 

Brush.  W(  know  all  that  And  that  lord 
Ogleby's,  and  that  my  lady  What-d'ye-call- 
'em's:  I  don't  mind  such  folks  when  I'ni  so- 
ber, much  less  when  I  am  whimsical— rather 
above  that,  too. 

C/iam.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr.  Brush!—- 
you  terrify  me — you  have  no  modesty. 

Brush,  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider- 
brusher — for  instance,  I  reverence  miss  Fanny 
— she's  a  most  delicious  morsel,  and  (it  for  a 

rrince. — With  all  my  horrors  of  matrimony, 
could  marry  her  myself— but  for  her  sister — 

MissS,  \}Tithin'\  There,  there,  madam,  all 
in  a  story ! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Brush! — I  heard 
something  I 

Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  enawing 
the  old  timbers  of  this  esecrable  old  dungeon 
— If  it  was  mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and 
fill  your  fine  canal  up  with  the  rubbish;  and 
then  I  should  get  nd  of  two  d-^— n'd  things 
at  once. 

Cham.  Law!  law!  how  you  hlaapheroc!— 

I)  An  aipea  !«•£«  •)  Impodaaocb 
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we    shall  have    the    Jboote    upon    our    heads  I     Cham,  I  wilJ^  I  will,  though  Fm  frigbtenM 
lor   iL  I  oul  of  my  wits.  \ExiL 

Mrs.  H.    Do   you  watch   here ,   my  dear; 
and    ril    put  myself  in-  order  to  face  thero. 


Brush.  Noy  no,  it  will  last  our  time^but, 
as  I  was  saying,  the  eldest  sister  —  Miss 
Jesebel — 

Chatn.  Is  a  Cmt  3^ung  lady,  for  all  your 
evil  tongue. 

Brush.  No — we  have  smoked  her  already; 
and  unless  ^t  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she 
can  have  none  of  us. — No,  no,  she  won*t  do 
— we  are  a  little  too  nice. 

Cham.  You!re  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  don*t  care  what  you  say. 

Brush.  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I 
am  a  little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you 
donH  have  pity  upon  me,  I  will  break  open 
that  door,  and  ravish  Mrs.  Fleidclberg. 

Mrs.  H.    [Coming  /ortvard]     There's    no 
bearing  this— you  profligate  monster! 
Cham.  Ha!   1  am  undone! 
Brush.  Zounds !   here  she   is ,  by  all  that's 
monstrous.  [Runs  off. 

•MissS.     K    fine    discourse    yon    have  had 
with  that  fellow. 

Mrs.  H.   And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to 

be  here  with  that  drunken  monster! 

Miss  4$«  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Cham.  1  can  say  nothing — I'm  so  frightened, 

and  so  ashamed. — But   incleed  I  am    vartuous 

—I  am  vartuous,  indeed. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  well— don't  tremble  so;  but 
teU  us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot 
here. 

Miss  S.  Well  forgive  you ,  if  you'll  dis- 
cover all. 

\  Cham.  Why,  madam,  don't  let  me  betray 
my  fellow-servants — I  sha'n't  sleep  irt  my  bed, 
if  I  do. 

Mrs.  H,  Then  you  chall  sleep  somewhere 
else  to-morrow  night.  * 

Cham.  O  dear!  whai  shall  I  do? 
Mrs,  H.   Tell  us  this  moment,   or  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why  our  butler  has  been   treating 
us  below  in  his  pantry — Mr.  Brush  forced  us 
to  make  a  kind  of  a  holiday  night  of  it 
MissS.  Holiday!  for  what? 
Cham,  Nay,  I  only  made  one. 
«  MissS,    VVell,   well;    but  upon  what  ac- 
count ? 

Cham.  Because  as  how,  madam,  there  was 
a  change  in  the  family,  they  said  —  that  his 
honour,  sir  John,  was  to  marry  miss  Fanny 
instead  of  your  ladyship.  , 

Miss.S.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for 
that — Very  fine! 

Cham,  I  did  not  make  it,  ma'am. 
Mrs.H,   But  do  you  know  nothing  of^sir 
John's  beiog  to  run  away  with   miss  Fanny 


to-night? 

Chom,  No  indeed,  ma'am. 

MissS.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in 
my  sister's  chamber?       t 

Cham,  No,  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  H.  Well,   HI  put  an   end  to  all   this 


We'll  plot  'em,  and  counterplot  '^m  too. 

[Exit  into  her  Chamber. 
Miss  S,   I  have  as   much  pleasure  in  this 
revenge,  as  in    being  made  a   countess. — Ha! 
they  are  unlocking  toe  door. — Now  for  it! 

[RetirfS, 

Fanny's  Door  is  unlocked,  and  Bettt  comet 
out;  Miss  Sterling  approaches  her. 

Bet.  [Calling  tvithin]  Sir!  sir!  — now's 
>;our  time— all's  clear.  [Seeing  Miss  Sterling] 
Stay,  stay— not  yet— we  are  watch'd, 

MissS.  And  so  you  are,  madam  Belly. 

[Miss  Sterling  lajrs  hold  of  her,  tvhile 
Bettj  locks  the  Door^  and  puts  the  Kej 
into  her  PockeL 

Bet,  [Turning  round\  What's  the  matter, 
madam  t 

MissS,  Nay.  that  you  shall  tell  my  fatl^er 
and  aunt,   madam. 

BeL  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  nie. 

Miss  S,  You  have  a  .great  deal  of  courage, 
Betty,  and  considering  the  secrets  you  have 
to  keep,  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Bet.  my  mistress  shall  never  repent  ber 
good  opinion  of  me,  ma'am. 

•    Enter  Stbrung. 

Ster.  WTiat's  all  this?  What's  the  matter? 
W^hy  am  I  dislurb'd  in  this  manner? 

MissS.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses, 
sir,  will  explain  the  matter. 

Re-enter   Mr5.  HBrDEi.BCRG,    wdi   anoAer 

Head-^ress. 

Mrs.  H.  Now  Fm  prepar'd  for  the  rancoun- 
ter. — Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  ihil 
scene  of  wickedness? 

Ster.  Not  I— But  what  is  it  ?  speak.— I  was 
pot  into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were 
m  bed,  and  I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  io 
the  confusion  of  lord  Ogleby's  mortgages, 
when  I  vfas  alarmed  with  a  foolish  girl,  wbo 
could  hardly  speak;  and  whether  it's  (ire,  or 
thieves,  or  murder,  or  a  rape,  I'm  quite  in 
the  dark. 

Mrs.H.  No,  no,  there's  no  rape,  brotherl 
all  parties  are  willing,  I  believe, 

MissS,  Who's  in  that  chamber? 
[Detaining  Bettjr^  who  seemed  to  be  tteal^ 

ing  atvaj'f 

Bet.  My  mistress* 

MissS.  And  who's  with  your  mistrfsi? 

Bet,  VVhy,  who  should  tnere  be? 

MissS,  Open  the  door  then,  and  let  us  see. 


Bet.  The  door  is  open,  madam,  [Miss  Ster^ 
ling  goes  to  tht  Doorj  I'll  sooner  die  than 
peach.  [£.rit  ha$lify% 

MissS,  The  door  is  lock'd;  and  she  has 
got  the  key  in  htfr  pocket 

Mrs.  II.  ThM'e's  impudeyre,  brother!  W^H 
directly— -do  you  run  to  my brpther  Sterling —  hot  from  your  daughter  Fanqy's  school! 
Cham,  Now,  ma*am?-^'Tis  io  very  late,      Sien  But,  pounds!  what  b  ^11  this  abont? 

You  tell  me  of  a  /lum  total^  and  you  donl 
produce  the  particulars. 

Mrs,  H.  Sir  John  Melvil  is  locked  up  m 
your  daughter*s  be4-ch;|inber-^  There  i«  th^ 
particular. 


naam — 

Mrs.H,  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell 
him  there  arc  thieves  in  the  house — that  the 
house  if  on  (ire — tell  him  U>  come  here  im- 
mediately— Go,  \  say. 
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Ster.  Tbe  deWI  lie  it!— Tliat*t  bad. 

MistS,  And  he  1ms  ^been  there  some  time 
too. 

Ster.  Ditto! 

Mrs. If.  Ditto!  woiye  and  worse,  I  say.  ni 
raise  the  house,  and  expose  him  to  mj  lord, 
and  the  whole  fomi|ia]y. 

Sier,  By  no  means!  we'  shall  expose  our- 
aelres,  sister! — ^The  hdst  way  is  to  insmre  pri- 
▼atdy — let  me  alone!  PU  make  him  marry 
her  to-morrow  morning. 

Miss  St  Make  him  marry  her!  this  is  beyond 
dl  patience ! — You  have  thrown  away  all  your 
affection,  and  I  shall  do  as  much  by  my  obe- 
dience ;  unnatural  fathers  make  unnatural 
children.  My*  rsTenffe  is  in  my  own  power, 
and  III  indulge  it — ^Had  they  made  theiv  es- 
cape, I  should  hate  been  exposed  to  the  de- 
rision of  the  world :  but  the  deriders  shall  be 
derided;  and  so— Help,  help,  there! — Thieres! 
thieves ! 

Mrs.H.  Tit-for-tat,  Betsy!  yon  are  right, 
my  girl. 

Sier.  Zounds!  youH  spoil  all — jou^ll  raise 
the  whole  femily — ^The  derifs  in  toe  cirl. 

Mrs.  H.  No,  no;  the  devil's  in  your  brother : 
I  am  ashamed  of  your  principles* — What! 
would  you  connive  at  your  daughter's  being 
locked  up  with  her  sister's  husband?  Help! 
Thieves!  thieves,  I  say!  \CrUs  out 

Sier.  Sister,  I  beg  you!  daughter,  I  com- 
mand you! — If  you  have  no  regard  for  me, 
consider  yourselves! — we  shall  lose  this  op- 
portunity of  ennobling  our  blood,  and  getting 
above  twenty  per  cent,  for  our  money. 

Miss  S.  VVbat,  by  my  disf^race  and  my 
sistei^s  triumph?  I  have  a  spint  above  such 
mean  considerations:  and  to  show  you  that 
it  is  not  a  low«>bred,  vulgar,  ^Change-alley 
spirit — Help!  help!  Thieves!  thieves!  thieves, 
r  say! 

Ster.  A;^,  ay,  yon  may  save  your  hmgs — 
the  house  is  in  an  uproar. 

j&iilpr  Canton,  in  a  Night-gown  and  Slippers. 

Can*  Eh,  diable !  vat  is  de  raison  of  dis 
great  noise,   dis  tintamarre? 

Ster.  Ask  those  ladies,  sir;  *tis  of  their 
making. 

Lord  O.  rCaiU  mithin^  Brush !— Brush  !— 
Canton  ! — Where  are  you  ? — W^hat*s  the  mat*^ 
ter?  IRings  a  BeU\  Where  are  you  ? 

Ster.  *Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr.  Canton* 

Can.  I  com,  mi  lor! 

\ExiL  L.  Oglcbr  sHll  rings. 

Fiow.  \CMs  within\  A  liffhtf  a  light  here! 
-^where  are  the  servants?  Bring  a  light  for 
me  and  my  brothers. 

Ster.  Lighta  here!  lights  for  the  gentlemen! 

\JExiL 

Mrs.  Hk  My  brother  feels,  I  see*>*your  sis^ 
ter*s  turn  will  come  next. 

MissS.  Ay,  aTf  let  it  go  round,  madam »  it 
u  the  only  comfort  I  have  left. 

Re-enter  Stirung  ,  vpith  tights,  before 
Skrgbant  Flovtck  ,  9pith  one  Boot  and  a 
Slipper,  dnd  Tratbrsb. 

Ster.  This  way,  sir!  this  way,  gentlemen! 

Fioffp.  Wen  but,  Mr.  Sterling,  no  dinger, 
I  hope  ?  Have  they  made  a  burglarious  entry  ? 
Are  yon  prepared   to  rcpnbe  them?    I  am 


very  ranch  alamted  about  thieves  at  circott 
time.  They  would  he  particularly  severe  with 
us  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

TraQ.  No  dang^  Mr.  Sterling-^no  tres- 
pass, I  hope? 

Ster.  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies* 
making. 

Mrs.  H.  Youlf  be  ^bam'd  to  know,  gentle^ 
men,  that  all  your  labours  and  studies  about 
this  ^oung  lady  are  thrown  away — Sir  John 
Melvil  is  at  this  moment  locked  up  with  this 
lady*s  younger  sister. 

.  Floiv.  Tbe  thinr  is  a  little  extraordinarr, 
to  be  sure;  but,  w%y  were  we  to  be  frightened 
out  of- our  beds  for  this?  Could  not  we  have 
tried  this  cause  to-morrow  morning? 

MissS.  But,  sir,  by  to-4norrow  morning, 
perhaps,  even  your  assistance  would  flot  have 
been  of  any  service-^the  birds  now  in  that 
cage  would  have  flown  away. 

Enter  Lord  OokbAt,  in  his  RoSe-de-cham- 
bre.  Night-cap,  etc.  leaning  on  Canto  nt 

LordO.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my 
iiight*s  rest.  What*s  the  raaUer  with  you  all? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  all  over! — Here*s  my  lord, 
too. 

LordO.  What*s  all  this  shrieking  and 
screaming?  Whereas  my  angelic  Fanny  r  She*s 
safe,  I  hope? 

Mrs.  tt.  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is 
locked  up  with  your  angelio  nephew  in  thai 
chamber. 

LordO.  Mr  nephew!  Then  will  I  be  ex- 
commuuicated. 

Mrs.H.  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been 
plotting  to  run  away  with  miss  Fanny,  and 
miss  Fanny  has  been  plotting  to  run  away 
with  your  nephew:  and  if  we  had  not  watched 
them  and  calPd  up  the  fammalv,  they  had 
been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  th/s 
time. 

LordO.  Lookye,  ladies!  I  know  that  sir 
John  has  conceived  a  violent  passion  iot  miss 
Fanny ;  and  I  know  too  that  miss  Fanny  has 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  another  per- 
son ;  and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  rec- 
titude of  her  affections,  that  I  will  support 
them  with  my  fortune,  mj  honour,  and   my 

life Eh,   sbanH  I  Mr.   Sterling?  ISmilingJ 

What  say  you? 

Ster.  lAilkiiy]  To  be  sure,  my  lord.— 
These  bawling  women  have  been  the  ruin  of 
every  thing.  [Aside^ 

Lord  O.  But  come^  FU  end  this  business  in 
a  trice  ^  If  you,  ladies,  will  compose  your, 
selves,  and  Mr.  Sterling  will  ensure  miss  Fanny 
from  violence,  I  will  encage  to  draw  her 
from  her  pillow  with  a  whisper  through  the 
key-hole. 

Mrs.H.  The  horrid  creatures !-<-!  say,  my 
lord,  break  the  dooriopen. 

Lord  O.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not 

to  he  too'  precipitate!  Now  to  our  experiment! 

[kdottncing  towards  the  Door. 

MissS.  Now,  what  vrill  they  do?  My  heart 
will  beat  through  my  bosom. 

Re-enter  Bbttt,  with  Ae  Kej. 
'Bet.  TheiVa  no  occasion  lor  breaking  open 
doors,  mr  loitl;  we  have  done  nothing  that 
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we  ought  to  be  ashamed  o^  and  mj  mistress 
shall  face  her  enemies. 

[Goinff  to   unlock   the  Door. 

Mrs.H,  There's  impudence! 

Lord  O.  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  [To  Jaetty}  open  the  aoor, 
and  entreat  sir  John  MeWil  (tor  the  ladies 
will  h:i\e  it  that  he  is  there)  to  appear,  and 
answer  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. — 
— Call  sir  John  Mdvil  into  the  coiui! 

Enter  Sir  JoHii  Melvil,  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  J.  I  am  here,  my  lord, 

Mrs.H.  Hey-day! 

Sir  J.  WhaOs  all  this  alarm  and  confusion  ? 
There  is  nothing  but  hurry  in  this  house! 
What  is  the  reason  of  it? 

LordO.  Because  you  have  been  in  that 
chamber ; — hare  been !  nay  »  you  are  there  at 
this  mbment,  as  these  ladies  have  protested, 
so  don't  deny  it — 

Trav,  This  is  the  clearest  alibi  1  ever  knew, 
Mr.  Sergeant, 

Flow.  Luce  clarius. 

Lord  O.  Upon  my  word ,  ladies ,  if  you 
have  often  these  frolics,  it  would  be  really 
entertaining  to  pass  a  whole  summer  with 
you.  But  come  [To  Hetljr]  open  the  door, 
and  entreat  your  amiable  mistress  to  come 
forth  and  dispel  all  our  doubts  with  her 
smiles. 

Bet,  [Opening  the  Door'\  Madam,  you  are 
wanted  in  this  room.  [Pertljr. 

Enter  Fanny,  in  great  confusion.   > 

Miss  S,  You  see  she's  ready  dressed — and 
what  confusion  she's  in! 

Mrs.H.  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  bag- 
gage!   Her  guilt  confounds  her ! 

FTotv.  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies ! 

Fan.  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam! 

LordO.  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily! 
but  with  your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare 
your  state  of  mind.  —  Pour  convictioo  into 
their  ears,. and  rapture  into  mine.     [Smiling. 

Fan.  I  am  at  this  moment  the  most  un- 
happy—most  distressed  —  the  tumult  is  too 
much  for  my  heart — and  1  want  the  power 
to  reveal  a  secret,  which  to  conceal  has  been 
the   misfortune  and   misery^  of  my  — 

[Faints  nwaj, 

LoVEWELL  rushes  out  of  the  Chamber. 

Love.  My  Fanny  in  danger!  I  can  contain 
no  longer!  Prudence  were  now  a  cdme;  all 
other  cares  were  lost  in  this!  Speak,  speak, 
speak  to  me,  my  dearest  Fanny!  let  me  but 
hear  thy  voice:  open  your  eye'y  and  bless 
me  with  the  smallest  sign  of  hie  I 

[During  litis  Speech   tfiejr  are  all  in 

AmazemenL 

Miss  S.  LoTewell ! — I  am  easy. 

Mrs.H,  1  am  thunderstruck! 

LordO.  I  am  petrified! 

Sir  J.  And  1  undone. 

Fan,  [Recovering'}  O,  Lovewell ! -^  even 
supported  by  thee,  1  dare  not  look  my  father 
nor  his  lordship  in  the  face. 

Ster,  What  now  ?  did  not  i  aend  you  to 
London,  sir? 

LordO.  Eh!— What!  How's  this?  By  what 


Love.  By  that  right  which  make%'  me  the 
happiest  of  men!  and  by  a  title  which  I 
would  not  forego  for  any  the  best  of  kings 
could  give. 

Bet.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his 
magnanimity. 

LordO.  I  am  annihilated! 

Ster.  I  have  been  choaked  with  rage  and 
wonder;  but  now  I  can  speaL  >- Lovewell, 
you  are  a  villain ! — You  have  broke  your  word 
with  me- 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  not — you  forbade 
him  to  think  of  roe,  when  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  obey  you — ^we  have  been  married 
these  four  months. 

Ster.  And  he  shan't  stay  in  my  house  fottr 
hours.  What  baseness  and  treachery!  As  (or 
you,  you  shall  repent  this  step  as  long  as 
you  live,  madam!  * 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible' to  con> 
ceive  the  tortures  I  have  already  endured  in 
consequence  of  my  disobedience.  My  heart 
has  continually  upbraided  me  for  it;  and 
though  I  was  too  weak  to  straggle  with  af- 
fection, I  feel  that  I  must  be  miserable  for 
ever  without  your  forgiveneas. 

Ster.  Lovewell,  you  shall  leave  my  boose 
directly!  and  you  shall  follow  him,  madttm! 

LordO.  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive 
them  into  mine.  Lookye,  Mr.  Sterling,  there 
have  been  some  mistakes,  which  we  had  all  bet- 
ter forget  for  our  own  sakes ;  and  the  best  w^y 
to  forget  them,  is  to  forgive  the  cause  of 
them;  v^bich  I  do  from  my  soul. — Poor  girll 
I  swore  to  support  her  affection  with  my  life 
and  fortune ;  \is  a  debt  of  honour,  and  must 
be  paid — You  swore  as  much  too,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling; but  your  laws  in  the  city  will  excuse 
you,  I  suppose ;  for  you  never  strike  a  balance 
without — errors  excepted. 

Ster.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord;  hut  for  the 
sake  of  all  other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
forgive  her,  for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silly 
girls,  like  herself,'  to  throw  themselves  away 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

Love,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danj^r  of 
that,  sir.  Young  ladies,  with  minds  like  my 
Fanny's,  would  startle  at  the  very  shadow  of 
vice ;  and  when  they  know  to  what  uneasiness 
only  an  indiscretion  has  eiposed  her,  her  ex- 
ample, instead  of  encouraging,  wUl  rather 
serve  to  deter  them. 

Mrs.  H.  Indiscretion ,  quotha !  a  miftfaty 
pretty  delicate  word  to  express  obedience! 

Lord  O,  For  my  part,  I  indulge  my  own 
passions  too  much  to  tyrannise  over  those 
of  other  people^  Poor  souls!  I  pity  them. 
And  you  must  forgive  them  too.  Come,  come, 
melt  a  little  of  your  flint,  Mr.  Sterling ! 

Ster,  Why,  why,  as  to  that,  ray  lord — 
to  he  sure,  he  is  a  relation  of  yours,  my  lord 
— What  say  you,  sister  Heidelberg? 

Mrs.H.   fhe  girl's  ruin'd,  and  I  forgive  her. 

Ster.  Well — so  do  I  then. — Nay,  no  thanks 
— [To  Lovewell  and  Fanny,  who  seem  pre- 
paring to  speaJi\  —  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

LordO.  But,  Lovewell,  what  makes  you 
dumb  all  this  while? 

Love.  Your  kindness,  my  lord— I  can  scarce 


right  and  title  have  you  been  half  the    night:  believe  my  own  senses — they  are  all  in 
ill  that  lady's  bed-chamber?  I  mult  of  fear,  joy,  love,  expectation,  and 
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tude;  I  ever  was,  and  am  now  more  bound 
in  duly  to  your  lordship. — For  you,  Mr.  Sler- 
img,  n  every  moment  of  my  life,  spent  grate- 
fully in  your  service,  will  in.  some  measure 
compensate  the  want  of  fortune,  you  perhaps 
will  not  repent  your  goodness  to  me.  And 
Tou,  ladies,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not  for  the 
niture  suspect  me  of  artifice  and  intrigue — I 
shall  be  happy  to  oblige  and  serve  you. — As 
ft>r  you,  sir  John^ 

sir  J*  No  apologies  to  me,  Lovewell;  I  do 
not  deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  ofTer  in  ex- 
cose  for  what  nas  happened,  is  my  total  igno- 
rance of  your  situation.  Had*  you  dealt  a 
little  more  openly  with   me,  you   would   have 


saved  me,  yourself,*  and  that  lady  (vrfao  1  hope 
will  pardon  my  behaviour),  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness.  Give  me  leave,  however,  to  as- 
sure you  that  light  and  capricious  as  I  may 
have  appeared,  now  my  infatuation  is  over,  *I 
have  sensibility  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
part  I  have  acted,  and  honour  enough  to  re- 
joice at  your  happiness. 

Lofe.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though 
we  are  seeminely  the  happiest  of  beings,  yet 
all  our  joys  will  be  damped,  if  his  Iordship*s 
generosity  and  Mr.  Sterling's  forgiveness  should 
not  be  succeeded  by  the  indulgence,  approba- 
tion, and  consent  of  these  our  best  benefactors. 

[To  the  Audience.    Exeunt, 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

"Was  born  at  Elphin,  in  Ui«  eonatj  of  Rosconnoo,  in  Irdand,  Norcaber  tg,  I7t8.  Uii  fallitr,  Ui«  R«t.  Ckarles 
GoUoBith  had  foar  toa**  of  wboM  01rr«r  was  tbe  third.  He  was  uistnictcd  in  th«  classics  at  tk«  school  of  VSt. 
Haghca,  at  Bdgawortkslewa,  in  tlio  conatj  of  Longford ;  whence  ho  was  removed  jto  Trinity  CoUeg e»  Dublin,  whoro 
ho  was  adaiUod  a  wuf  on  th«  nth  of  June  J744.  At  the  nniversilj  he  exhibited  no  specimen  of  that  gcnias  which 
dastingaishcd  him  in  bis  matarer  years.  On  the  •7lh  of  Febmary  1749,  O.  S.  (two  jears  after  the  regular  time),  he 
•htntMd  the  dogrea  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Ho  then  Cnrned  his  thoughts  to  tbe  profession  of  physic ;  and  after  alteodiog 
conrsas  of  anatomy  in  Dublin,    proceeded  to  Edinboreh  in  tbo  year  t75i»  where  he   studied   the.  sereral   branches 


of  medicine  under  the  different  professors  in  that  nniTersil^.  Here,'  howerer,  that  incautious  spirit  of  benerolancej 
which  so  strongly  marked  his  lue*  soon  inrolved  him  in  dtfCcnltics.  Having  iibprudenUy  engaged  as  security ,  in  a 
coHsidorable  sum  of  money*  for  a  fdlow-stndent,  who,  from  want  cither  of  means  or  of  principle,  failed  to  pay  the 
dobly  he  sought  to  shun  tha  horrors  of  imprisonment  by  a  precipitate  flight;  and  early  in  the  jcar  1754  bo  reached 
Sunderland.  In  this  place,  howerer,  he  had  not  been  long  before  he  was  arrested,  at  the  snit  of  Mr.  Barclay,  a  tailor 
in  Bdinbnrgli,  the  person  to  whom  ho  had  imprudently  become  security  for  his  friend.  From  this  difficulty  he  wm  at 
length  released  by^  the  kindncM  of  Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  I.aughlin  Maclaine,  whose  friendship  he  probably  acquired  at 
tho  College  of  Edinburgh.  He  then  embarked  for  Rotterdam ,  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  Ho  resided  about  a  yaoTf 
studying  chemistry  and  anatomy,    and  aflerwards  risilcd  a  great  pait  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,    on    fool,   subsisting   fro- 

SMtttly  by  his  voluntary  performances  on  the  German  flute  ;  bit  learning,  we  are  told,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  to 
e  monks,  and  his  pipe  to  the  peasants.  Afler  passing  some  lima  at  Hlrasbourg  and  Lonrain  (urhero  he  obtained  tho 
degree  of  bachelor  in  physic)  he  accompanied  an  English  gentleman  to  Berne  and  Genera.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  it  is  said,  he  was  recommended  as  a  proper  person  lo  be  travelling  tutor  lo  a  young  man  who  had  been  unex-- 
ncctedly  left  a  considerahle  sum  of  money  b^  his  uocle,  Mr.  S— ,  a  pawnbroker,  near  Holborn.  This  youlh,  who  bad 
iMwa  artidrd  to  an  attorney,  on  rereipt  of  his  fortune,  determined  to  see  the  world;  but,  on  engaging  with  Goldsihitb» 
as  his  preceptor  ,  made  a  proviso  that  he  should  be  perntitied  to  govern  himself;  and  our  traveller  soon  found  that  hia 
pupil  understood  extremely  well  the  art  of  •directing  in  money  concerns,  for  avatice  was  his  predominant  passion. 
Doriiig  Goldsmith's  continuance  in  Switscrland,  he  assiduously  cultivated  a  poetical  talent,  of  which  he  had  given  some 

fromising   proofs  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh  ;    and  it  was  from  hence  that  he  sent  the  first  sketch  f  about  too  lines)  of 
is  poem  called  Tht  Traveller,  to  his  bmther  Henry,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  with  a   bclorad   wife,   was  living 
in  retirement  and  obscurity,  on  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year.    With  a  youth  of  a  disposition  so  opposite  to  his  own,  aa 
it  appears  his  pupil  was,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  Goldsmith  could  long  continue.  A.disagreement  happened  on  their  arrival 
in  lh«  South  of  France,  where  tlie  young  man  paid  him  such  part  of  bis  salary  as  remained  due,  and  embarked  at  Mar« 
scillea  for  England.    Our  wanderer  was  left  once  more  upon  the  wide  world,   and   encountered  numberless   difBcullies, 
in  traversing  the  greater  part  of  France;  whence,  his  curiosity  being  gratified,  be  bent  his  course  toward  England,  and 
arrived  at  Dover  in  the  winter  of  1757—58.    'When  he  reached  London,  his  styk  of  cash  did  not  amount  lo  two  livrea* 
He  applied  to  several  apothecaries,  in  the  hope  of  engaging  hlauelf  —  a  journeyman;  but  his  awkward  appearaaca,  and 
broad  Irish  accent,  almost  every  where  met  with  repulse  and  insult:  at  length  a  cbemUl*  near  Fish  8tre»t  Hill,   struck 
with  his  forlorn  condition,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  employed  him  in  his  laboratory   Where   he   remained   till 
he  learned  that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  town.     The  worthy  Doctor  received  Goldsmith    into   his    fanulv,   and 
undertook  to  support  him  till  some  establishment  could  be  procured.    Goldsmith,   however,  unwilling    to   be    a    burden 
to  hia  friend,  a  snort  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  olFer  which  was  made    him,    lo  assist  the   Iste   Dr.  John   Milner, 
a  dissontii^  minister  of  eminence,  in  loslrucling  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  academy  at  Packham*      It  was  during  tha 
time  of  his  being  usher  at  Dr.  Milner's  that  Goldsmith  commenced  author ;    and  the  earliest   performance    of  his,  now 
known,  was.  Th*  Mtmoira  of  a  l*rotflmnt,  condemned  to  the  GuHit*  of  Frane*  for   hia  Rtligion.     Written  hy  himatlf, 
Traiulattd  from  th*  Original ,  jutt  pubtithvd  at  the  Hague,  by  Jamee  fViUiugtoni  1758,  two  volumes,  lamo.  for  whitih 
Mr.  Kdward  Dilly  paid  him  twenty  guineas.    At  Dr.  Milner's  table,  sometime  in  the  year  1758,   he  happened  to   meet 
with  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths,  the  originator  and  proprietor  of  The  Monthly  Beview,  who  invited  him  to  become    a   writer 
in  that  work,   and  offered  him  such  terms  as  onr  author  deemed  worth   acceptance,  vis,    lodging^   board,   and  a  libetal 
salary.    By  a  written  agreement,  this  engsgement  was  to  last  for  a  year ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  months 
it  waa  diMolved  by  mutual  consent;  and  Goldsmith  took  a  smoky,  miserable  apartment,    in  Green    Arboor   Court,   near 
the^Old  Bailey,  impiedialcly  over  Breakneck  Steps,  as  they  art  vulgarly  called;    where  he  completed    a    work   that'  hn  ^ 
had  before  begun,  entitled,  jin  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  polite  Learning   in  Europe,      This    was   published  by 
Dodslcy  in  1759,  and  obtained  its  writer  some  reputation.    In  October,  of  the  same  year,  he  began  The  Bee,   a   weekly 
publication,  of  which,  however,  only  eight  numbers  were  printed.       In    the  following    year    he    became  known  to   Dr. 
Smollett,    who  was  then  editor  of  The  Britieh  Magaaine ;   and  for  that  work  he  wrote  most  of  those  essays   and    talea 
which  were  aiterwards  coUevlcd  aud  published  in  a  separate  volume.      He  also  r^nlributed  occasionally  to  The  Oritiemt 
Meinew ;  in  fact,  it  was  tbe  merit  which  he  discovered  in  criticising    a  despicable   tranalalion    of  Ovid's  Epiettee,  by   a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  preeent  State  of  polite  Learning,   that  first  introduced  him  to  the  acqnsintaaca  of 
Dr.  Smollett,  who  recommended  him  to  some  respectable  booksellers,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  patronised.    Among 
theae.  Goldsmith's  most  fortiuiale  connexion  was  with  tbe  celebrated  Mr.  John  Newbcry,  of  phiianthropia  memory,  who 
being  a  principal  proprietor  of  The  Fubtie  Ledrer,  engaged  him  at  a  salary  of  100  1.  a  year  t«i  write  a  periodical  paper. 
Our  author  accordingly  undertook  a  series  of  what  he  called  Chinese  Letters,  which  were  aAcrwards  collected  and  pub-> 
lished   in    tw«»  volumes,  under  the  title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  AF'orld ;   and    they    exhibit    striking   proofs    of  judgment, 
wit,  and  humour.     On  ambarkiag  in  this  undertaking.  Goldsmith  quitted  his  hovel  in  Green  Arbour  Court,    removed  to 
a  decent  apartment  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  dropped  the  plain  Aiisler,  dubbed  himself  Doctor,  and  was  af- 
terwards commonly  known  and  addressed  as  Dr.  Goldsmith.     Here  he  finished   his    F'icar   af  fTahtfieldi   but   at   the 
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to  apiMiiit  a  plscflh    wh«r«  hm  »i§lit  hare  ih«  kooomr  of  veciinf    wiUi  bim,  l«  caad«el  U«  to    kis    tMrithlf,    Vtv 
GoIdcmiUi  swallowed  the  bait,  and  ■ppolnled  Uie  Uriliah  Coffce-bou*e»    lo  wliich    lie   was    acconpanied    bj   hu   ttiptd 
Mr.  Hamilton,  tba  priater  of  The  Oriticftl  Jteview,  who  In  vaia  ramonatfated  on  the  aiogalaritj  of  the  application.    Oa 
Jheir  entering  the  coffrc-rooni,  Ike  bailiff  p<iid  his  reapeeU  to  Gvldanilh,    and  deairad  (hat   he    might    have  the   hoooor 
of  immedi^ielj  atlonding  h'l*:  hot  thej  had  acarrely  entered  V*(l  Mall,  when  tbo  officer  produced  hia  wiil.      Mr.  Ha- 
aiilton  grneronslj  paid  tba  monej,  and  rcacucd  hia  critic  frulh  incatceralion.     It  maj  be  anppoaed^  kowerer,  that  Gold- 
amilh  was  bow  out  of  caah«      He  sent  to  represent  hia  case  to  Dr.    Johnson,    with   whose    acquaintance     he  bad  bcea 
aometimes  honoured ;  and  Johnson  disposed  of  the  Mtf ,  of  his   Vtemr  •/  fWaktfi*U,    to  Mr.  Nawbery,    for  60  !•  s  saa 
(as  Goldsmith  used  to  saj)  which  he  had  bean  so  Iktle  accu»tonied  to  rfColTe   in   a  lump,   that  ka  felt  kimaalf  undar 
the  rmbairastmenl  of  Braxen  in  the  plar*  whether  he  should  build  a  priratecr   or  a  nlarnonse   with   the   moiivj*      Bat 
though  tl.a  monrj  was  psid  to  him  at  (ha  time,  so  litlle  reputation  had  he  then  acqnirea,   thai   the    book  was  not  pob- 
lishcd   till  two  or  three  years  afler,  whan   Tke  TVimviUr  kad  fixed  kia  fame.    In  Ika  spring  of  tke   year   t?^*   ("old- 
smitk  took  lodgings  at  Caoonbury  House,  lalington,  where  he  compiled,  nr  rerised  and  corrected,   aevaral   puUkatioas, 
for  his  patron  Mr.  Newbrry ;  particularly  7^*  jirt  of  l^trjr,  %  vols,  la  rao.  and  a    lAfe  of  Naah,   8to.      Ucre  also  be 
wrote  his  Uittoty  of  Atfland,  in  a  StritM  of  LtiUra  from  a  NobUmuut  to  hi*  Son,  a  vols*  la  mo,   a   work   which  was 
by  some  aliribntcd  to  the  Karl  of  Orrery,  hot  more  commonly  to  George  Lord  Lyttletoo  ;  and  what  ia  ralkar  siogalar^ 
this  grnerally*received  opinion  was  never  contradicted,  either  direvtiy  or  indireatly,  by  thoae  aobl«me«  or  their  friaads* 
In  the  yeir  1764,   Goldsmith  removed  his  abode  to  iho  loner  Temple,  where  he' look   chambers  in    ihe    upper  slvry  of 
the  Library  Staircase.     He  tfas  still,  however,    not  much    known,   except  among   the    booksellers,    till   tke   ycsr  1765, 
when  he  completed  and  published  7%e  TrmvcUer ;  or,  ji  Frotpoet  of  StiHy ;  a  poem ,  wkich,  as  we  kava   before  re- 
marked, he  had  begun  to  write  while  he  was  in  Switaerland;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced,  *'that  there  bsd 
not  beca  so  lino  a  poem  since  the  time  of  Pope."      This  charming  performance  procured   him    the   friendship   of  Lord 
Nugent,  afkerwards  Earl  of  Clare,  tiir  Jokhua  Keynoldv  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclere,    Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Lan|taa 
etc.,  and  he  ff%  elocUd  one  of  the  first  members    of  •'  7%r    Library    CLtb,**  which   was  just  then   institnled  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  dir  Joshua  Keynolds.  and  Mr.  Burke.      In    1765,    Goldsmith    published    his   nathelic   ballad   of    Tht  UtrmUt 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Countess  (aflerwards  Dntchess)  of  Norlhumberland,   and   which  soon    became   popular  with 
(hose  who  eould  appreciate  poetic  meriL    Ha/ing  been  thus  soccessfpl  in  the  several  walks  of  a  critlb,  a  novelist,  aad 
a  moral  poet«  oor  author  was  encouraged  to  (ry  his  hand  at  the  drama ;    and,  on  the  a9th  of  January  176S,    his   Go»A^ 
naturtd  Man  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Cnvent  Garden  Theatre.     It    kepi   poaseasiou  of  the  stage  nine   nigkU; 
but  was  aot  received  with  thai  general  approbation  which  its  intrinsic  Cferit  led  hb  friends    lo  expect.       By  4ke  prufit 
of  his  three  third  nights  however,  and  the  sale  of  the  copy-right,  he  netted  5ool>      With  this  money,  and  the  aaviags 
made  from  the  prodnce  of  his  Roman  History,  a  vols,  and  other  compilations    (whiah    he   used   to   caU    "  boildiog  ef 
hooks"),  ke  descended  from  his  atirc  stonr,  on  the  Library  tftaircase»    Inner  Temple,   and  purchased   chambers  ea  ibe 
first  ilooa  of  No.  a.  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,    for  wkiak  ke  gave  4ool.     These  he  furnished   in    ralhar  aa  elegant 
manner,    enlarged  hia  library,  aad  commeaced  ouile  the  man  of  lettered  eaae   and   conae^aeace.       At   the   eatablisbmeat 
of  (he  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  ia  1769,  Goldeatith  had,  by  the  recommendatloq  of  8vr  Joshoa  RcyaoMa  (^  His  lfa« 
jesty,  the  honorary  pcofessorahip  of  history  conferred  npon  him*    aad  ia  (he  spring  of   1770   his    beantifol  poe^   Tht 
J}0a»rte4  ViUage,  Was  first  published.    A  well«aiithea(icaled  and  characterisdc  aneodote  of  our  author  has  been  relsttd, 
respecting  this  poem.     Previous  to  ile  publication,  the  bookseller  (the  late  Mr.  Orilln*  of  Catherine  Street,  Straad)  bad 
given  him  a  note  for  one  hundred  guiaeas,  for  the  eopy;  which  Goldsmith  mantioaed  soani  hours  after   to   one  of  bii 
friends,  who  observed,  that  it  was  a  very  great  sum  for  so  short  a  performance.      **ln   truth   (replied    Goldsautk  )  I 
think  so  too;  it  is  nearly  five  shillings  a  aouplet,   which  ia  much  more  than  the  honest   man   can    afford;-  and,  indeed, 
more  than  any  modern  poetry  is  worth.    1  have  not  bean  easy  since  1  rcoeivad  i(,  I  will,  therefore,  go  back  and  retara 
kfan  kis  no(e;"  wkick  no  aetnally  did,  and  left  it  lo  ika  bookseller  (o  p^y  kim  according   (o   th'e    profits    produced  ^ 
(he  sale  of  the  poem,  which  proved  to  be  vary  considerable,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  first  douceur*       la  1771  anpetftd 
his  History  of  Englmndt  from  ihs  tarlist  Time*  to  the  Demth  of  George  ii.,  4  vnls.  8vo.     For  this,  Mr.  Thomas Darie«» 
the  bookacller,  gave  him  5ool«     He  also  wrote  (his  yrar  a  iAJfe  e^"  fitrneU,    which  wps  prefixed   to    a   new   editiea  af 
kis  poema.    On  the  i5(h  of  Merck  177S,  hia  Comedy  ot  eke  Stoope  to  Conqmer,  or,  Thd  Mulmkee  of  m   Tfighi,    was  par- 
formed  for  (ho  first  (ime  at  Covent  Garden  Tbealre.     Notwithstanding  this   drama  is   in  some  paria   ralhor  too  farcical, 
and  very  improbable,  it  had  a  snrprising  run,    and  prodiierd  lo  Goldsmith  a  clear  profit  of  800  I.       In    return  for  Mr. 
Quick'a  exertions  In  tke  part  of  Tony  Lumpkin,    Goldsmitk  ia  aaid  to  have  reduced  Lodley's   comody   of  7%e  Orwmhler 
to  a  farce  of  one  act;  and  it  was  perfurmed  for  the  benefit  of  that  comedian  on  the  8lh  of  Mav.       The  principal  cha* 
rartcr  of  this  petite  piece  ((ha  Grumbler)  was  ac(ed  by  Mr.  Quick,  and  furaiahed  great  en(ertainman(,    especially  ia  a 
scene  wi(h  a  danctng»mas(er,  who  insis(s  upon  teaching  (he  touchy  old  man  lo  dance  an  Allemande,    against  hu  indi- 
naiinn.    The  piec<>,  upon  the  whole,  was  well  received;    but  It  wants  incident,   and,    excepting    ika    parts  represrnted 
by  Mr,  Quick  and  Mr.  Sanders,  waa  but  indifferently  supported  in  Ihe  performance.     One  of  the   la^t   of  his  publica- 
tions, of  an^  conaeoaence,   was,    jin  Hietory  of  the  JtSmrth  and  jinimatea  Nature,  in  8  vols,  8to*  which  was  printed  ia 
J 774,  and  (ur  which  he  received  85ol.    He  had  at  this  time  ready  for  the  press  The  Orecian  Hietory,   from  the  tat" 
litet  Slate  to  the  Demth  of  AUmmnder  the  Great;  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  9  vols.  8vo.      Ho    had   also  written 
al  intervals,  about  this  time,  his  Hauneh  ofF'emeon,  Retaliation,  and  some  other  little  sportive  sallies,  whloh  were  act 
piiiited  till  afler  his  death;  Retaliation,  indeed,  was  left  unfinished.    But,  though    his  n-ceipts  had  for  a  long  UaK  beca 
very  considerable,    yet  by  his  literal  and  iodiscrea(   benelVttions   (o    poor  authors,    as    Pnrdon,  Pilking(on ,    Hifferosa, 
Lloyd  e(o  ,   and  poor  Iri»kmen,   in  fad,  needy  advendirars  from  all  coun(ries,    (oge(ker  wilk  an  unhappy  a(tach«cat  la 
gaming,   with  the  arts  of  which  ho  was  liitle  ecquainted,    and  an  habiiusi  carelessness  as   (o   money —maders,  he  becsma 
much  cmbarraaaed  ia  hia  circttmatancea,  aad,  ia  ronaeqnence,  uneasy,  fretful,   and  peevish.       To    this    mental    inquietoJe 
wa*  superadded  a  violent  stranguarv,  wi(h  which  he  had  bean  some  veara  aniic(ed;  and  (hia  al  length  brought  on  a  ("rt 
of  occasional  desponuency,  in  which  he  used  (o  express  his  great  indifference  abou(  life.     A  nervoqa  fever  added  (o  (bit 
deapondency,  which  induced  hian   against  the  advice  of  his  phvsiciana,   lo  take   ao   largo   a   portion    of  Jamsa'a  powder, 
that  it  was  sapposed  to  kava  contributed  to  kis  dissolution,  which  happened  on  (he  4th  of  April  1774,    aftar  an  Uhwx 
of  ten  days. 

THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN, 

Comedy  hy  Olirar  GoIds»i(k.  Acted  at  CovenI  Garden  1768.  Many  parU  of  (kis  play  CKkiblt  tha  slrongefl  ia- 
dica(ionB  of  our  author's  comic  talents.  There  is  perhaps  no  character  on  the  atage  mora  happily  imagined  and  more 
highly  finished  than  Croaker's;  nor  do  we  recollect  so  original  and  successful  an  mcident  as  tnat  of  the  letter  which  ha 
conceives  (o  be  Iho  composition  of  an  incendcarr,  and  feels  a  ihousand  ridiculons  horrors  in  conaequence  of  kis  sbsord 
apprehension.  Our  andiances,  however,  having  been  recently  exalted  on  the  aantimental  atills  nt FaUe  DeUcmey,  a  com* 
edy  hy  Kellv*  regarded  a  tew  scenes  in  Dr.  Goldsmith's  piece  as  too  low  for  their  entertainmenl.  and  therefore  trail- 
ed them  wilk  unjustifiable  afverity.  Nevertheless,  The  Good-^taiured  Man  succeeded,  though  in  a  degree  inferior  I* 
its  merit.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  declared  the  present  (o  be  (be  best  comedy  produced  since  The  Provoked  Snehandt  eMi 
that  there  had  not  been  lately  anj  »ach  character  on  the  s(ago  as  (hat  of  Croaker.  Dr.  Goldsmitk  seems  to  have  tskc* 
the  hint  of  (ha  c|iarac(ar  from  %k«ip  kia  play  ia  named  from  (ko  lover  of  Miss  Braddock,  ia  kis  own  JUA  •/  '^^ 
Naehp  p.  85. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


HOUBTWOOO. 

CROAKER. 

tOFTY. 

SIR  W1U.TAM  VOtfKTWOOO. 


ilbontiub. 

JARVIS. 
BUTLBR, 
BAIUTF. 


DOBAWIEO.  ^„  ^^^^^^ 


POSTBOY. 

MISS  richlaud, 

OLIVIA. 


GARNBT, 
LANOLAOT. 


ScBRB. — London* 
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•  ACT  I. 

ScxNS  h^An  Apartment  in  Horstw^od^s 
•  House, 

EnierSiK  WiLUAu  Hohstwood  ohJJa&vis. 

Sir  iV*  Good  Jarria,  make  ho  apologies 
for  this  bonest  blimtness.  Fidelify,  like  yours, 
is  tke  best  excuse  for  every  fireedom. 

Jar,  I  caoH  belp  beiog  blunt,  and  being 
▼ery  angry  too,  when  I  bear  yon  talk  of  dis- 
inheriting  so  good,  so  worthy  a  young  gen- 
tleman as  your  nephew,  my  master.  An  the 
world  loves  him. 

Sir  fV.  Say  rather  that  he  loves  all  the 
world;  that  is  his  fault 

•/or.  Tm  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more 
dear  to  him  than  you  are,  though  he  has  not 
seen  you  since  be  was  a  child. 

Sir  fV,  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me, 
or  how  can  I  be  proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart 
where  every  sharper  and  coxcomb  find  an  easy 
entrance? 

Jar. 
natur*d;  tuat  He's  too  mucn  every 
that  he  lau^f  this  minute  with  one,  and  cries 
the  next  with  another;  but  whose  instructions 
may  he  thank  for  aU  this? 

Sir  fV.  Not  mine,  sure  ?  My  letters  to  him 
during  my  employment  in  Italy,  taught  him 
only  Uiat  philosophy  which  migot  prevent,  not 
defend,  his  errors. 

Jar.  Faith,  begging  your  honottr*s  pardon, 
this  same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the 
stable,    but    an    errant    jade   on    a  journey. 
I  hear  him  mention  the  name  on  t. 


IT.  I  grant  you  that  be^s  rather  too  good- 
r*d ;  that  be  s  too  much  every  man*s  roan ; 


Whenever 

Fm  always  sure  be*s  goii^  to  play  the  fooL 

Sir  9f^.  DonH  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to 
his  philosophy,  I  entreat  you.  No,  Jarvis,  his 
good  nature  arises  rather  from  his  fears  of 
offending  the  importunate,  than  his  desire  of 
making  the  deserving  happy. 

Jar,  W^hat  it  rises  from  I  don't  know;  but, 
to  be  sure,  every  body  has  it  that  asks  it* 

Sir  IV.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  I  baTe 
been  now  for  some  tim^  a  concealed  spectator 
of  bis  follies,  and  find  them  as  bounaless  as 
his  dissipation. 

Jar,  And  yet,  faith,  be  has  some  fine  name 
or  other  for  them  all.  He  calls  his  extrava- 
gance generosity,  and  his  trusting  every  body 
uniTcrsal  benevolence,  it  was  but  last  week 
he  went  security  for  a  fellow  whose  face  he 
scarce  knew,  and  that  he  called  an  act  of  ex- 
alted mu^mu— munificence ;  ay,  that  was  the 
name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  IV,  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my 
last  effort,  though  with  very  little  hopes  to 
reclaim  him.  That  Tery  fellow  has  just  ab- 
sconded, and  I  have  taken  up  the  security. 
Now^  my  intention  is  to  involve  him  in  ficti- 
tious distress,  before  he  has  plunged  himself 
into  real  calamity ;  to  arrest  him  for  that  veityr 
debt,  to  clap  an  officer  i)  upon  him,  and  then 
let  him  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come  to 
bis  relief. 

Jar,  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  him 
thoroughly  Texed— -yet,  faitl^  I  ibelieve  it  im- 
possible. I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself  every 
morning  these  three  years ;  but  instead  of  be- 
ing auffry,  be  sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me  scold, 
as  be  does  to  bis  hair-dresser. 

j)  Vu  have  him  arrtated. 


Sir  JV.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  how- 
ever; and  I  donH  despair  of  succeeding;  as, 
by  your  means,  I  can  nave  frequent  opportu> 
nities  of  being  at>out  biro,  without  being  known. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  Jarvis,  that  any  man's  good 
\rXL  to  otners  should  produce  so  much  neg- 
lect of  himself  as  to  require  correction;  yet 
there  are  some  faults  so  nearly  allied  to  ex- 
cellence, that  we  can  scarce  weed  out  the 
vice  witnout  eradicating  the  Tirtue.      «[JEri#. 

Enter  Honbtwood. 

Honejr,  Well,  Jarvis,  what  messages  firom 
my  friends  this  morning? 

Jar,  You  have  no  fhends. 

Honey,  W^ell,  from  my  acquaintance  then? 

Jar,  tPuUs  out  Bitts}  A  few  of  our  usual 
cards  ot  compliment,  that's  all.  This  bill  from 
your  tailor,  tnis  from  your  mercer,  and  this 
firom  the  little  broker  in  Crooked-lane.  He 
says  be  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  back  the  money  you  borrowed. 

Honej,  That  I  don't  know;  but  Fm  sure 
we  were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting 
him  to  lend  it 

Jar,  He  has  lost  all  patience. 

Honejr,  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jar.  There's  that  ten  guineas  ]fou  were 
sending  to  the  poor  gentleman  and  his  children 
in  theTleet  1  believe  that  would  stop  his 
mouth,  for  a  while  at  least 

Honey,  Ay,  Janris,  but  what  will  fill  their 
mouths  in  the  mean  time?  Must  I  be  cruel 
because  he  happens  to  be  importunate;  and, 
to  relieve  his  avarice,  leave  them  to  insupport^- 
able  distress? 

Jar,  ^Sdeath!  sir,  the  question  now  is  how 
to  relieve  yourself"  yourself!  Hav'n't  I  reason 
to  be  out  of  my  senses,  when  I  see  things 
going  at  sixes  and  sevens?^) 

Honejr,  Whatever  reason  you  may  have 
for  being  out  of  ^  your  senses,  I  hope  you'll 
allow  that  I'm  not  quite  unreasonable  for  con- 
tinuing in  mine. 

Jar.  You're  the  only  man  alive  in  your 
present  situation  that  could  do  so.  Every 
thing  upon  the  waste.  There*s  miss  Richland 
and  lier  fine  fortune  gone  already,  and  upon 
the  point  of  being  given  to  your  rival. 

jionej.  Tm  no  man's  rival. 

Jar,  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  dis- 
inherit you;  your  own  fortune  almost  spent; 
and  nothinff  butpressing creditors,  false  friends, 
and  a  pads  of  drunken  servants  that  your 
kindness  has  made  unfit  for  any  other  family. 

Honejr.  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion 
for  being  in  mine. 

Jar.  So!— What  will  you  have  done  with 
him  that  I  caught  stealing  your  plate  in  the 
pantry?  In  the  fact;  I  caught  him  in  the  fact. 

Honey,  In  the  fact!  If  so,  1  really  think  that 
we  should  pay  him  his  wages,  and  turn  him 
off.* 

Jar,  Yes,  he  shall  be  turned  off,  the  dog; 
well  hang  him,  if  it  be  only  to  frighten  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Honejr.  No,  Jarvis:  it's  enough  that  we  have 
lost  what  he  has  stolen,  let  us  not  add  to  it 
the  loss  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Jar.  Well,  here  was  the  footman  just  now 
to  complain  of  the  butler;   he  says  he   does 

l)  la  disorder. 
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Honey,  Hush,  hnsb,  ke*s  coming  up,  lk*ll 
hear.  you. 

Jar,  One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-tiell — 
^  Honey,  "VVell,  well,  go,  do. 

Jar.'  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief; 
a  coflin  and  cross-bones;  a  bundle  of  rue; 
a  sprig  of  deadly  night-shade;  a — 

^[^Honeytvood  siopg  his  Mouih, 
and  pushes  fum  off. 

Honey,  I  must  own  my  old  monitor  is  not 
entirely  wrong.  There  is  something  in  ray 
friend  Croaker*s  ^miversation  that  quite  de- 
presses roe.  His  4ery  mirth  is  an  antidote  to 
all  gaiety,  and  his  appearance  has  a  stronger 
effect  on  my  spirits  that  an  undertaker*s  shop. 

Enter  Croaker. 

Mr.  Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction — 

Croak.  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honey- 
wood,  and  many  of  them.  How  is  this  ?  You 
look  most  shockingly  to-day,  my  dear  friend. 
I  hope  this  weather  does  not  affect  your 
spirits.  To  be  sure,  if  this  weather  continues 
—  1  say  nothing  —  but  God  send  we  be  all 
better  this  day  three  months. 

Honey,  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  ibougfa 
I' own  not  in  your  apprebensions. 

Croak,  lyiay  be  not!  Indeed  what  signifies 
what  weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to 
ruin  like  ours?  Then  so  many  foreigners, 
that  Tm  afraid  for  our  w^ives    and   daughters. 

Honey,  1  have  no  apprehensions  for  the 
ladies,  1  assure  you. 

Croak,  May  be  not.  And  what  signifies? 
The  women  in  my  time  were  good  for  some- 
thing. I  have  seen  g  a  lady  dressed  from  top 
to  toe  in  her  own  manufactures  formerlr. 
But  now-a-days  the'  devil  a  thing  of  their 
own  manufactures  about  them,  except  their 
faces. 

Honey,  But,  however  these  faults  may  be 
practised  abroad,  you  don*t  find  them  at  home, 
either  with  Mrs.  Croaker,  Olivia,  or  Miss 
Richland. 

Croak,  By-tbe-by,  my  dear  friend,  I  don\ 
fincf  this  match  between  miss  Richland  and 
my  son  much  relished,  either  by  one  side  or 
t'other. 

Honey,  I  thought  otherwise. 

Croak,  Ah,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  a  little  of  your 
fine  serious  advice  to  the  young  lady  might 
go  far:  I  know  she  has  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  your  understanding. 

Honey,  But  would  not  that  be  usurping 
an  authority  that  more  properly  belongs  to 
yourself? 

Croak,  My  dear  friend  you  know  but  little 
of  my  authority  at  home.  People  think,  in- 
deed, because  they  see  me  come  out  in  a 
morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to 
make  my  friends  merry,  that  alPs  well  within. 
But  I  have  cares  that  would  break  a  heart  of 
stone.  My  wife  has  so  encroachM  upon  every 
one  of  my  privileges,  that  Tm  now  no  more 
than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Honey,  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your 
side  might  perhaps  restore  your  authority. 

Crotuc.  No ,  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a 
lion!  I  do  rouse  sometimes.  But  what  them? 
no  joke;  be,  always  complaining,  aniT  never  Always  haggling  and  haggling.  A  roanVv 
sorrowful;  a  fretiiiJ,  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new, tired  of  getting  the  better,  before  his  wife  is 
distress  for  every  hour  in  the  four-and-twenty.  tired  of  losing  the  victory. 


most  work,  and  ought  to  have   most  wages. 

Honey,  That*s  but  just;  though  perhaps  here 
comes  the  butler  to  complain  of  the  footman. 

Jtur,  Ayf  iVs  the  way  with  them  all,  from 
the  scullion  to  the  privy  counsellor.  If  they 
have  a  bad  master,  they  keep  quarrelling  with 
him;  if  they  have  a  good. master,  they  keep 
quarrelling  with  one  another. 

_       Enter  Butler,  drunk, 

Bui,  Sir,  ril  not  stay  in  the  family  with 
Jonathan;  you  must  part  with  him,  or  part 
with  roe,  that's  the  ex  —  ex  —  position  of^the 
matter,  sir. 

Honey,  Explicit  enough.  But  what's  his 
fault,  good  Philip? 

But,  Sh>|  he's  given  to  drinking,  sir;  and  I 
shall  have  my  morals  corrupted  by  keeping 
such  company.   • 

Honey,  Ha,  ha]  he  has  such  a  diverting  way. 

Jar,  O  quite  amusing. 

But,  I  find  my  wines  a  going,  sir;  and 
liquors  don't  go  without  mouths.  I  hato  a 
dnmkard,  sir. 

Honey,  Well,  well,  Philip,  I'll  hear  you 
upon  that  another  time;  so  go  to  bed  now. 

Jar,  To  bed!    Let  him  go  to  the  devil! 

But,  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  and 
begging  your  pardon,  master  Jarvis,  I'll  not 
go  to  bed,  nor  to  the  devil  neither:  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  mind  my  cellar.  I  forgot, 
your  honour,  Mr.  Croaker  is  below.  I  came 
on  purpose  to  tell  you. 

Honey,  Why  didn't  you  show  him  up, 
blockhead  ? 

But.  Show  him  up,  sir?  With  all  my  heart, 
sir.     Up  or  down,  all's  one  to  me.        [Exit, 

Jar.  Ay,  we  have  one  or  other  of  that 
family  in  this  house  from  morning  till  night 
He  comes  on  the  old  affair,  I  suppose;  the 
match  between,  his  son ,  that^s  just  returned 
from  Paris,  and  miss  Richland,  the  young  lady 
he's  guardian  to. 

Honey,  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Croaker,  knowing 
my  friendship  for  the  young  lady,  has  got  it 
into  bis  heaa  that  I  can  persuade  her  to  what 
I  please. 

Jar,  Ah !  if  yuu  loved  yourself  but  half  as 
well  as  she  loves  you,  we  should  soon  see  a 
marriage  that  would  set  all  things  to  rights 
again. 

Honey,  I^vc  me !  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream. 
No;  that  she  is  the  most  lovely  woman  that 
ever  warmed  the  huroan  heart  with  desire,  I 
own ;  but  never  let  roe  harbour  a  thought  of 
making  her  unhappy,  by  a  connexion  with 
one  so  unworthy  her  merits  as  I  am.  No, 
Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  serve  her,  even 
in  spite  of  my  wishes ;  and  to  secure  her  hap- 
piness, though  it  destroys  my  own. 

Jar,    Was  ever  the  like?    )  want  patience. 

Honey,  Besides,  Jarvis.  though  I  could  ob- 
tain miss  Richland's  connnt,  do  you  think  I 
could  succeed  with  her  guardian,  or  Mrs. 
Croaker,  his  wife?  who,  though  both  very 
fine  in  their  way,  are  yet  a  little  opposite  in 
their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jar,  Opposite  enough,  heaven  knows;  the 
very  reverse  of  each  other:  she,  all  laugh,  and 
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Uoney.  It*fl  a  meianclioly  consideration  in- 
deed, tnat  our  chief  comu>rts  often  produce 
our  greatest  anxieties,  and  that  an  increase  qf 
our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new  dis# 
quietudes. 

Croak.  Ah,  vny  dear  friend,  these  were  the 
▼ery  words  of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me  not 
a  week  before  ne  made  away  with  himself. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Uoneywood,  I  never  see  you  but 
you  put  me  tn  mmd  of  poor  Dick. — An,  there 
was  merit  neglected  for  you!  and  so  .true  a 
friend;  we  loved  each  otner  for  thirty  ^ears, 
and  yet  he  never  asked  mc  '  to  lend  him  a 
single  farlhing. 

Honey,  Pray  Vhat  could  induce  him  to 
comtt  so  rash  an  action  at  last? 

Cro€tk.  I  don*t  know,  some  people  were 
malicious  enough  to  say  it  was  keepmg  com- 
pany^ with  me;  because  we  used  to  meet  now 
and  then  and  open  our  hearts  to  each  other. 
To  be  sure  1  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he 
lov«d  td  hear  me  talk;  poor  dear  Dick.  He 
used  to  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to  joker; 
aod  so  we  us*d  to  laugh — Poor  Dick. 

[Going  to  Cry. 

Honey,  His  fate  affects  me. 

Croak.  Ay,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable 
life,  where  we  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow 
hungry,  dress  and  undress,  set  up  and  lie 
down.;  while  reason,  that  should  watch  like  a 
nurse  by  our  side,  falls  as  fast  asleep  as  we  do. 

Honer,   Very   true,  sir,  notbiog  can  exceed 


our  pursuits.     We  wept  when  we  came  into 
tl^  world,  and  etery  day  tells  us  why. 

Croak.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect 
aatisiaction  to  be  miserable  with  you.  My 
son  Leontine  shanH  lose  the  benent  of  such 
fine  conversation.  Ill  just  step  home  for  him. 
And  what  if  I  bring  my  last  letter  to  the  Ga- 
setteer,  on  the  increase  and  progress  of  earth- 

auakes?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  promise  you.  I 
lere  prove  how  the  late  earthouake  is  coming 
round  to  pay  us  another  visit  from  London  to 
Lisbon,  from   Lisbon   to  the   Canary.  Islands, 


Jfrt.  C.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melancholy  as 
if  he  had  taken  a  dose  -of  <my  husband  this 
morning.  Well,  if  Richland  here  will  pardon 
you,  I  must. 

MissR.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  ma- 
dam, thai  I  have^  particular  reasons  for  being 
disposed  to  refuse  it.^ 

Mrs.  C.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  mj  dear, 
don*t  be  so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 

Miss  R,  I  own  I  should  be  sorry,  Mr.  Hofley- 
woQd*s  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be 
misunderstood. 

Honey.  There's  no  answering  for  others, 
madam.  But  I  hope  you*ll  never  find  me 
presuming  to  offer  more  than  the  most  deli- 
cate friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miss  R.  And  I  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a 
tribute  from  you  than  the  most  passionate 
professions  from  others. 

Honey,  My  own  sentiments,  madam:  fi'iend- 
ship  is  a  disinterested  cpromerce  between 
equals;  love,  an  abject  intercourse  between 
tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  R,  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know 
none  more  disinterested  or  more  capable  of 
friendship  than  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Mrs.  C.  And  indeed  I  know  nobody  that 
has  more  friends,  at  least  among  the  ladies. 
Miss  Fruxz,  miss  Odbody,  and  miss  W^inter- 
bpttom,  praise  him  in  all  companies.  As  for 
miss  Biddy  Bundle,  she*s  his  professed  admirer. 

Miss  R.  Indeed!    an  admirer!    But  is  she 


the  vanity   of  our  existence,   but  the  folly  of  seriously    so  handsome?    Is  she  the  mighty 


from  the   Canary  Islands   to    Palmyra,   from  and   then,   in  the  public  gardens    looking  for 


Palmyra  to  Constantinople,  and  so  from  Con- 
stantinople bacl^  to  London  again.  [Exit. 
Honey.  Poor  Croaker!  I  shall  scarce  re> 
cover  my  spirits  these  three  days.  Sure,  to 
live  upon  such  terms  is  worse  than  death  it- 
self. And  yet,  when  I  consider  my  own 
situation,  a  broken  fortune,  an  hopeless  pas^ 
sion,  friends  in  distress;  the  wish,  but  not  the 
power  to  serve  thcm-^     [Pauses  and  sigfu. 

Re-enter  Butler. 

But,  More  company  below,  sir;  Mrs.  Croaker 
and  miss  Richland;  shall  1  show  them  up? 
But  they're  showing  themselves  up.        ["Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss  Richlako. 

MissR,  YouVe  always  in  such  spirits. 

Mrs.  C,  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honey- 
vrood ,  from  .the  auction.  There  was  the  old 
deaf  dowager ,  as  usual ,  bidding  like  a  fury 
against  herself.  And  then  so  curious  in  an- 
tiques !  Herself  the  most  genuine  piece  of  an- 
liijuity  in  the  whole  collection. 

^tioney.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness 
from  friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  share  in 
tbia  good  humour:  I  know  you'll  pardon  me. 


thins  talked  of? 

Money.  The  town,  madam,  seldom  begins 
to  praise  a  lady's  beauty,  till  she's  beginning 
to  lose  it.  [Smiting. 

Mrs.  C.  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it, 
it  seems.  For  as  her  natural  face  decays,  her 
skill  improves  in  making  the  artificial  one. 
Well,  nothing  diverts  me  more  than  one  of 
those  fine,  old,  dressy  things,  who  thinks  to 
conceal  her  age,  by  every  where  exposing  her 
person;  sticking  herself  up  in  the  front  of  a 
sidebos;  trailing  through  a  minliet  at  Almack's; 


all  the  world  like  one  of  the  painted  ruins  of 
the  place. 

Honey.  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies. 
While  you,  perhaps,  are  trading  among  the 
warmer  climates  of  youth,  there  ought  to  be 
some  to  carry  on  a  useful  commerce  in  the 
froxen  latitudes  beyond  fifty. 

Miss  R.  But  then  the  mortifications  they 
must  sulTier  before  they  can  be  fitted  out  for 
traffic.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  fret  a  whole 
morning  at  her  hair-dresser,  when  all  the 
fault  was  her  face. 

Honey.  And  yet  III  engage  has  carried  that 
face  at  last  to  a  very  good  market.  This 
good-natured  town,  madam,  has  husbands, 
like  spectacles,  to  fi|yvery  age,  from  fifteen 
to  fourscore.  ^ 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  you're  a  dear  good-natured 
creature.  But  you  know  you're  engaged  with 
us  this  morning  upon  a  strolling  party.  I 
want  to  show  Olivia  the  town,  and  the  things; 
I  believe  I  shall  have  business  for  you  for  tne 
wbolc'  day. 

Honey,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  an  ap- 
gointment  with  Mr.  Croaker,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  off* 
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Jfrt.  C,  Wbat!  with  my  husband?  Then 
Vm  resolved  to  take  no  roAual.  Nay,  I  protest 
you  musti  You  know  I  never  laugh  %o  much 
as  with  you. 

Honey.  VVhr,  jf  I  must,  I  must  Do  you 
find  Jest,  and  rll  find  laugh,  I  promise  you. 
Well  wait  for  the  chariot  In  the  next  room. 

\ExeunL 

Enter  LsoNTtiift  €md  Olivu. 

Leon,  There  th<y  %o^  thoughtless  and  happy. 
My  dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  give  to  see 
you  capable  of  sharing  id  their  amusements, 
and  as  cheerful  as  they  are. 

OU,  How,  my  Leontioe)  how  can  I  be  cheer- 
ful, when  I  have  so  many  terrors  to  oppress 
me  ?  The  fear  of  being  detected  by  this  family. 


consider  erery  look,  erery  esmreation  of  your 
esteem^  as  due  only  to  me.  This  is  folly  per- 
haps: I  allow  it;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  merit  which  has  made  an  impression  oo 
one*s  own  heart,  may  be  powerful  over  that 
of  another. 

Leon.  Don%  my  life's  treasure,  don*t  let  us 
make  imaginary  evils,  when  you  know  we 
have  so  many  real  ones  to  encounter.  At 
worst,  you  know,  if  Miss  Richland  should 
consent,  or  my  father  refuse  his  pardon,  it 
can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland;  and — 

Re-^nter  Croakee. 

Croak,  Where  have  you  been,  boy?  I  have 
been  seeking  you.  My  friend  Honeywood 
here  has  been  sayine  such  comfortable  things. 
Ah!  he*s  an  ejiample  indeed.  Where  is  he? 
1  left  him  here. 


and  the  apprehensions  of  a  censuring  world 
when  I  must  be  detected — 

Leon.  The  world !  my  love,  what  can  it  say  ? 
At  worst  it  can   only  say,   that  being  com*" 

pelled  by  a  mercenary   guardian  to   embrace  

a  life  you  disliked,  you  formed   a   resolution       Croak,  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  t^vtB?  Vm. 
ef  flying  with  the  man   of  your  choice ;    that  struck   dumb  with   his  vivacity ,  and  stunned 


Leon,  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and 
hear  him  too  in  the  next  room;  he*s  preparing 
to  so  out  with  the  ladies. 


you  confided  in  his  honour,  and  took  refuge 
in  my  father*s  house ;  the  only  one  where  yours 
coula  remain  without  censure. 

OIL  But  consider,  Leontine,  your  being  sent 
to  France  to  bring  home  a  sister;  and  instead 
of  a  sister  brinffing  home — 

Leon,  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters. 
One  that  I  am  convinced  will  be  equally  dear 
to  the  rest  of  the  family ,  when  she  comes  to 
be  known. 

OU,  And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be« 

Leon,  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think 
proper  to  make  the  discovery.  My  sister,  ^ou 
Icnow,  has  been  with  her  aunt,  at  Lyons,  smce 
she  was  a  child,  and  you  find  every  creature 
in  the  family  takes  you  for  her. 

OU.  But  mayn*t  she  write?  miyn*l  her 
aunt  write? 

Leon,  Her  aunt  scarce^  ever  writes,  and  all 
my  sister*s  letters  are  directed  to  me. 

OU.  But  won*t  your  refusing  miss  Richland, 
for  whom,  you  know,  the  old  gentleman  in- 
tends you,  create  a  suspicion? 

Leon,  There,  there's  my  master-stroke.  I 
have  resolved  not  to  refuse  her;  nay,  an  hour 
hence  I  have  consented  to  go  with  my  father, 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  fortune. 

OU,  Your  heart  and  fortune! 

Leon,  Don*t  be  alarmed,  my  dearest  Can 
Olivia  think  so  meanly  of  my  honour  or  my 
love,  as  to  suppose  I  could  ever  hope  for  hap- 
piness from  any  but  her?  No,  my  Olivia, 
neither  the  force  nor^  permit  me  to  add,  the 
delicacy  of  my  passion,  leave  any  room  to 
suspect  me.  I  onlr  ofler  miss  nichland  a 
heart  I  am  convinced  she  will  refuse ;  as  I  am 
confident  that,  without  knowing  it,  her  aflfeo- 
tions  are  fixed  upon  MiMfioneywood. 

OU,  Mr.  Hpney wood  ^ou*ll  excuse  my  ap- 
prehensions; but  when  your  merits  come  to 
Le  put  in  the  balance — 

Leon,  You  view  them  with  too  much  par- 
tiality. However,  by  making  this  ofler,  I  snow 
a  seeming  compliance  with  my  father*s  com- 
mands; and  perhaps,  upon  her  refusal,  I  may 
have  his  consent  to  choose 'for  myself. 

OU*  And  yet,  my  Leontine,  I  ovm  I  shall 
envy  her  eten  your  pretended  addresses,    t 


with  the  loudness  of  his  laugh.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  transformation!  \A  Laugh  behind 
the  Scenes;  Croaker  mimics  i/]  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
there  it  goes;  a  (rfague  take  their  balderdash; 
yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less,  when  mj 
precious  wife  was  of  the  party. 

Leon*  Since  you  find  so  many  obfectiona  to 
a  wife,  sir,  how  can  you  be  9o  earoest  in 
recommending  one  to  me? 

Croak,  1  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again, 
boy,  that  miss  Richland's  fortune  must  not  go 
out  of  the  family.  \ 

Leon,  But,  sir,  it  may  be  possible  she  lias 
no  inclination  to  me. 

Croak,  1*11  tell  you  once  for  all  how  it 
stands:  a  good  part  of  mbs  Richbnd^s  large 
fortune  consists  in  a  claim  upon  govemmeaty 
which  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lofly,  assures  me 
the  Treasury  will  allow.  One  half  of  this  she 
is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's  will,  in  case  she 
refuses  to  marry  you*  So,  if  she  rejects  you^ 
we  seise  half  her  fortufie ;  if  she  accepts  you, 
we  seise  the  whole,  and  a  fine  girl  into  the 
bamin.  ^  . 

Leon,  But,  siri  if  you  will  but  listen  to 
reason — 

Croak,  i  tell  you  Fm  fiz*d,  determined;  so 
now  produce  your  reasons.  When  Fm  de* 
termined,  I  always  listen  to  reason^  because  it 
can  then  do  no  barm. 

Leon,  You  have  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice 
was  the  first  requisite  in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Croak.  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a 
mutual  choice.  She  has  her  choice — to  many 
you,  or  lose  half  her  fortune;  and  you  have 
your  choice  —  to  marry  her,  or  pack  out  of 
doors  without  any  fortune  at  all. 

Leon,  An  only  son,  sir,  might  expect  more 
indulgence. 

Croak,  An  only  father,  sir,  might  expect 
more  obedience;  besides,  has  not  your  sister 
here,  that  never  disobliged  me  in  her  life,  aa 
good  a  right  as  you?  He*s  a  sad  dog,  Livy, 
my  dear,  and  would  take  all  from  you. 

OU,  Dear  sir,  I  wish  you*d  be  convinced 
that  I  tcan  never  be  happy  in  any  addition  to 
my  fortune,  which  is  taken  from  his. 

Croak,'  Well,  well,  aay  no  mora;  but  come 
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me,  and  we  sbdl  see  something  that  wiU;     Miss  IL  Sir.  I  should  be  nngrateful  not  to 
us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  1  promise  be  pleased  with  anj  thing  that  comes  recom- 
*  ■ "        •       -  i  •        *       ■  •       mended  by  you. 

Croo^.  How,  boy  J  could  you  desire  a  finer 
opening?    Why  do«H  you  begin,  1  iay? 

STo  Ltontine, 
ather,  madam, 
has  some  intentions — hem  —  of  explaining  an 
affair  —  which  —  himself —  can  best  explain , 
madam. 

Croa^.  Yes,  my  dear,  il  comes  entirely  from 
my  son;  it's  all  a  request  of  his  own,  madam. 

Leon.  The  whole  affair  is  only  this,  ma- 
dam ;  my  father  has  a  proposal  to  make,  which 
he  insists  none  but  himself  shall  deliver. 

Croak.  In  short,  madam,,  you  see  before 
you  one  that  loves  you;  one  whose  whole 
happiness  is  all  in  you. 

Miss  R.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  yOur 
regard,  sir;  and  I  hope  you  can  have  none 
of  my  duty. 

Croak.  That's  not  the  thidg,  my  little  sweet- 
ing; my  love!  No,  no,  there  he  stands,  ma- 
dam; his  very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his 
Eassion—Call  up  a  look,  you  dog. — But  then 
■d  you  seen  him,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speak- 
ing soliloquies  and  blank  verse,  sometimes 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  absent — 

Miss  It  1  fear,  sir,  he's  absent  now ;  or  such 
a  declaration  would  have  come  most  properly 
from  himself. 

Croak,  Himself,  madam!  he  would  die  be- 
fore he  could  make  such  a  confession. 

Miss  R.  1  must  grant,  sir,  that  a  silent  ad- 
dress is  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Croak,  Madam,  be  has  foi^ot  to  speak  any 
other  language;  silence  \s  become  his  mother 
tongue. 

Miss  R.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  sir,  it 
speaks  very  powerfully  ia  his  favour.  And 
yet,  I  shall  be  thought  too  forward  in  making 
such  a  confession;  shan't  I,  Mr.  Leontine? 

Leon.  Confusion!  my  reserve  will  undo  me 
But,  if  modesty  attracU  her,  impudence  naay 
disgust  her.  Til  try.  [Aside]  Don't  imagine, 
from  my  silence,  madam,  that  I  want  a  due 
sense  of  the  honour  and  happiness  intended 
me.  My  father,  madam,  tells  me,  your  humble 
servant  is  not  totally  indifferent  to  you;  he 
admires  you;  I  adore  you:  and  when  we  come 
G€W.  l)clicious!  and  that  will  secure  your  together,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  we  shall  be 
whole  fortime  to  yourself.  Well,  who  could  the  happiest  couple  in  all  St.  James's. 
have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could  cover  |  MissR,  If  I  could  flatter  myself,  you  thought 
so  much  cuteness?  las  vou  speak,  sir —  ^ 

MissR.  Why,  girl,  1  only  oppose  mypru-'     Leon,  Doubt  my  sincerity,  madam?  By  your 
dence  to  their  cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson;  dear  self  I  swear.    Ask  the  brave  if  they  de- 


with 

give 

you ;  old  Ruggins,  the  curry-comb  maker,  lying 

m  state:   I'm  told  he  becomes  his  coffin  pn>- 

dtgtously.   He  was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  mme; 

2md  these  ^re  friendly  things  we  ought  to  do 

for  each  other.  [Exeunt, 

^   ACTIL 

ScENs  I. — Croaker's  House. 

Enter  Miss  Ricblamo  and  Garnet. 

Miss  R,  Olivia  not  his  SMter?  Olivia  not 
Leontine's  sister? 

Oar.  No  more  his  sister  than  I  am;  I  had 
il  aU  from  his  own  servant;  I  can  get  any 
thing  from  that  quarter. 

Miss  R.  But  how?  Tell  me  apin.  Garnet. 

Oar.  W^hy,  madam,  as  I  tola  you  before, 
hastead  of  going  to  Lyons  to  bring  home  his 
sister,  who  has  been  there  with  her  aunt  these 
ten  years,  he  never  went  further  than  Paris; 
there  he  saw  and  feU  in  love  with  this  young 
lady ;  by-the-by,  of  a  orodigious  family. 

Miss  R.  And  brougnt  her  home  to  my  guar- 
dian as  his  daughter? 

Oar.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be.  If  be 
doq't  consent  to  their  marriage^  they  talk  of 
trying  what  a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

Miss  R.  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived 
me  —  And  so  demurely  has  Olivia  carried  it 
tool  — Would  you  believe  it,  Garnet,  1  told 
her  all  my  secrets;  and  yet  the  sly  cheat  con- 
cealed all  this  from  me? 

Gar,  And,  upon  my  word,  madam,  1  don't 
much  blame  her;  she  was  loath  to  trust  one 
with  her  secrets,  that  was  so  very  bad  at 
keeping  her  own. 

Miss  R.  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the 
young  gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make 
me  serious  proposals;  and  you  know  lam  to 
lose  half  my  fortune  if  I  refuse  him. 

Gar.  Yet,  what  can  you  do?  for  heing,  ds 
yon  are,  in  love  with  Mr.  Honey  wood,  madam — 

Miss  R.  Well,  no  more  of  this !  As  to  my 
guardian,  and  his  son,  they  shall  find  me  pre- 
pared to  receive  them;  I'm  resolved  to  accept 
their  proposal  vnth  seeming  pleasure,  to  mor- 
tify them  by  compliance,  and  throw  the  refusal 
at  last  upon  them. 


they  have  taught  me  aaainst  themselves. 

Gar.  Then  you're  lilEely  not  long  to  want 
employment;  for  here  they  come. 

Enter  Croaker  and  Leontimb. 

Leon.  Elzcuse  me,  sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate 
upon  the  point  of  putting  the  lady  so  impor- 
tant a  question. 

Croak.  Lord,  good  sir!  moderate  your  fears ; 
I  tell  yon  we  must  have  the  half  or  the  whole. 
Come,  let  me  see  with  what  sporit  you  begin  I 
Well,  why  don't  you?  Eh!  What?  Well 
then  —  I  must,  it  seems  —  Miss  Richland,  my 
dear,  I  bdiev^  you  guess  at  our  business;  an 
afiair  which  nearly  concerns  your  happiness, 
as  well  as  my  sonV 


sire  glory;  ask  cowards  if  they  covet  safety-^ 

Croak.  W^ell,  well,  no  more  questions 
about  it. 

Leon.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health; 
ask  misers  if  they  love  money;  ask — 

Croak.  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense! 
W^hat  signifies  asking,  when  therdb  not  a  soul 
to  «ve  you  an  answer?  If  yoj^ would  ask 
to  the  purpose,  ask  this  lady's  cc  Ant  to  make 
you  happy.  .«        0^ 

Miss  it  Why,  indeed,  sir,  his  uncommon 
ardour  almost  compels  me,  forces  me  to  com- 
pljr.  And  vet  I'm  airaid  be^li  despise  a  conquest 
gain'd  vrith  too  much  ease;  won't  you,  Mr. 
Leontine? 

Leon.  Confusion!  {Jsidel  O,  by  no  means. 
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madam;  by  no  means.  And  yet,  madam,  you 
talk  of  force :  there  is  notbing  1  would  avoid 
so  much  as  compulsion  in  a  thing  of  this 
kind.  NO)  madam,  I  will  still  be  generous, 
and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Croak,  uut  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  lady  is  not 
at  liberty.  It^s  a  match.  You  see  she  says 
nothings  silence  gives  consent. 

Leon,  Consider,  sir,  the  cruelly  of  con- 
straining her  inclinations. 

Croak,  But  I  say  tbere*s  no  cruelly.  Don't 
you  know,  blockhead,  that  girls  have  always 
a  roundabout  way  of  saving  yes  before  com- 
pany? ^o  get  you  botn  gone  together  into 
the  next  room;  and  hang  him  that  interrupts 
the  tender  explanation.  Get  you  gone,  I  say; 
V\\  not  bear  a  word. 

Leon,  But,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist — 

Croak.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  Til  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  knocking  you  down,  olunid 
whelp.  But  I  don't  wonder;  the  boy  takes 
entirely  af^er  his  mother. 

\Exeunt  Miss  Richland  and  Leondne, 

Enter  Mrs.  Croakeb.. 

Mrs,  C,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something, 
my  dear,  that  I  believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Croak,  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear, 

Mrs,  C  A  letter;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand, 
I  ventured  to  open  it. 

Croak,  And  how  can  you  expect  your 
breaking  open  my  letters  should  give  me 
pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  C,  Pooh,  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons, 
and  contains  good  news:  read  it 

Croak,  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here! 
Tkat  sister  of  mine  has  some  good  qualities; 
but  I  could  never  teach  her  to  fold  a  letter. 

Mrs,  C,  Fold  a  fiddlestick.  Read  what  it 
contains. 

Croak,  [Reads']  Dear  KtcV—An  English 
gentleman,  of  large  fortune,  ha*  for  some 
lime  made  private,  tfiough  honourable  pro- 
posals to  jour  daughter  Olivia.  Thejr  love 
each  other  tenderly  i  and  I  find  she  has 
consented,  without  letting  any  of  the  family 
knotv^  to  crown  'his  addresses.  As  such 
good  offers  don't  come  every  day,  your 
own  good  sense,  his  large  fortune,  and 
fcunily  considerations,  will  induce  you  to 
for  give  her.  Yours  ever,  Rachel  Croakbr.*— 
My  daughter  Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a 
man  of  large  fortune!  This  is  good  news  in- 
deed: my  heart  never  foretold  me  o#  this. 
And  vet,  bow  slily  the  little  baggage  has  car- 
ried It  since  she  came  home.  Not  a  word  otft 
to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet,  1  thought 
I  saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mrs,  C,  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their 
amour,  they  sbant  conceal  their  wedding;  that 
shall  be  public,  I'm  resolved. 

Croak,  1  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is 
(he  most  foolish  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  <7^fiut  como>  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't 
you  owe  V^re  to  me  than  you  care  to  con- 
fess? Wi^ld  you  have  ever  been  known  to 
Mr.  Lofty,  who  has  undertaken  miss  Rich- 
land's claim  at  the  Treasury,  but  for  me? 
Who  was  it  first  made  him  an  acquaintance 
at  lady  Shabbaroon's  rout?  Who  got  him  to 
promise  us  his  interest?  Is  not  he  a  back- 
stairs  favonrite;    oite   that  can   do    what   be 


pleases  with  those  that  do  what  they  please? 
isn't  be  an  acquaintance  tkat  all  your  groaning 
and  lamentations  could  never  have  got  us? 

Croak,  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant 
you.  And  yet,  what  amaies  me  is,  that  while 
he  is  giving  away  places  to  all  the  world,  be 
can't  get  one  for  himself. 

Mrs,  C,  That,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to 
his  nicety.    Great  men  are  not  easily  satisfied. 

Enter  a  French  Servant 

Serv,  An  expresse  from  monsieur  Lofly. 
He  vil  be  rait  upon  your  honour's  instammant. 
He  be  only  giving  four  five  instruction,  read 
two  tree  memorial,  call  upon  too  ambas- 
sadeur.  He  vil  be  vid  you  in  one  tree  minutes. 

Mrs,  C,  You  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an 
extensive  department!  Well,  friend,  let  your 
master  know,  that  we  are  extremely  honoured 
by  this  honour.  [Exii  French  Servant]  Was 
there  any  thing  ever  in  a  higher  style  of 
breeding  r  All  messages  among  the  great  are 
now  done  by  express. 

Croak,  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little 
things  with  more  solemnity,  or  claims  more 
respect  than  he;  but  he's  in  the  right  on*i.  In 
our  bad  world,  respect  b  given  where  respect 
is  claim'd. 

Mrs,  C,  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear; 
you  were  never  in  a  pleasanter  place  in  your 
life.  Let  us  now  think  of  receiving  him  ifritli 
proper  respect;  [A  loud  rtMppinr  at  the  Doar^ 
and  there  ne  is,  by  the  thundenng  rap. 

Croak,  Ay,  verily,  there  be  is,  as  dose 
upon  the  heels  of  bis  own  express,  as  an 
indorsement  upon  the  back  of  a  bill.  WeO, 
I'll  leave  you  to  receive  him,  whilst  I  go  to 
chide  my  little  Olivia  for  intending  to  steal  a 
marriage  without  mine  or  her  aunt's  consent. 

[EjciL 

Enter  Lofty,  speaking  to  his  Servant 

Lofty, ^  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or 
that  teasing  creature,  the  marquis,  should  call, 
I'm  not  at  home.  Dam'me^  l4l  be  pack-horse 
to  none  of  tbem.  My  dear  madam,  I  have 
just  snatched  a  moment — And  if  the  expresses 
to  his  grace  be  ready,  let  them  be  sent  off; 
they're  of  importance.  Madam,  I  ask  a  thou* 
sand  pardons. 

Mrs,  C,  Sir,  this  bonour — 

Lofty,  And,  Dubardieu,  if  the  person  calls 
about  the  commission,  let  biro  know  that  it  is 
made  out.  As  for  lord  Cumbercourt's  stale 
request,  it  can  keep  cold:  you  understand  me. 
Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs,  C,  5ir,  this  bonour — 

LofiY,  And,  Dubardieu,  if  the  man  comes 
from  the  Cornish  borough,  you  must  do  lum ; 
you  must  do  him.  1  say.  Madam,  I  ask  you 
ten  thousand  pardons  — And  if  the  Russian — 
ambassador  calls;  but  be  will  scarce  call  to- 
day, I  believe.  And  now,  madam,  I  bave  jnal 
Sot  time  to  express  my  happiness,  in  having 
le  honour  of  beinf  permitted  to  profess  my- 
self your  most  obeaient  buinble  senrant 

Mrs,  C,  Sir,  the  happiness  and  bonour  are 
all  mine;  and  yet,  I'm  only  robbing  the  pilblic 
while  I  detain  you. 

Lofty,  Sink  the  public^  madam,  when  tbc 
fair  arc  to  be  attended.  Ab«  could  all  mpr 
hours  be  so  charmingly  devoted!    Thus  it  i^ 
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etemaOT^:  KilieiWd  for  places  htrt;  teased  ibr 

CDaioof  there;   and  courted  ewerj  wl^ere.    1 
ow  yoa  pity  me. 

JK>*«.  C.  Excuse  me,  sir.  "Toils  of  empires* 
pleasures  are,**  as  Waller  says — 

Lo/ir.  VValler!  Waller!  is  lie  of  the  house? 

Mrs,  C  The  modem  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lo^j*.  Oh,  a  modem!  we  men  of  husiness 
despise  the  modems;  aod  as  foi:  the  ancieots, 
we  have  no  time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a 
pretty  thin^  enough  for  our  wires  and  aaugh> 
ters ;  hut  not  for  us.  Why  now,  here  1  stand, 
that  know  nothing  of  books.  I  say,  madam, 
I  know  nothing  ol  hooks;  and  yet,  I  believe, 
upon  a  tand-carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or 
a  jaghire,  I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without 
feeling  the  want  of  thMk 

Mrs*  C,  The  worl^is  no  stranger  to  Mr. 
Lofty*s  emin^ce  in  cVery  capacity. 

hofty,  Tm  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world;  a  mere  obscure  gentleman.  To  he 
sore,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  present  mi- 
msters  are  pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  for- 
r«idable  man.  I  know  they  are  pleased  to 
bespatter  me  at  all  their  little  dirty  levees; 
yet,  upon  my  soul,  I  wonder  what  they  see 
lo  me  to  treat  me  so!  Measures,  not  men, 
\kvst,  always  been  my  mark ;  and  I  vow,  by  aN 
that*s  honourable,  my  resentment  has  never 
done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of 
harm — that  is,  as  mere  men. 
•  Mrs,  C.  VVhat  importance!  and  yet,  what 
modesty. 

Loftjr,  Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam ! 
there  i  own,  l*m  accessible  to  praise :  modesty 
is  roy  foible.  It  was  so  the  duse  of  Brentford 
used  to  say  of  me:  "I  love  Jack  Lofty,**  he 
used  to  say;  "no  man  has  a  finer  knowledge 
of  things;  quite  a  m.'in  of  information;  and 
when  he  speaks  upon  his  legs,  by  the  Lord, 
he*s  prodigious;  he  scouts  mem;  and  yet  all 
mea  have  their  faults:  too  much  modesty  is 
his,**  says  his  grace. 

Mrs.  €,  And  yet,  1  dare  say,  you  don*t  want 
assurance  when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your 
irieiids. 

Lo/lf.  O,  there  indeed  Fm  in  bronse. 
A  propos,  I  have  just  been  mentioning  miss 
Richland*s  case  to  a  certain  personage;  we 
must  name  no  names.  >Vhen  I  ask,  1  am  not 
to  be  put  off,  madanu  No,  no,  1  take  my 
friend  by  the  button:  a  fine  girl,  iir;  great 
justice  in  her  case.  A  friend  ofmine.  Borough 
interest*  Business  must  be  done,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. I  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  her  business  roust 
be  done,  sir.     That*s  my  way,  madam. 

Mrs.  C  Bless  me,  you  said  all  this  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  did  you  ? 

Lofiy.  I  did  not  say  tlie  secretary,  did  I? 
Well,  curse  it,  since  you  have  found  me  out, 
I  will  not  deny  it:  it  was  to  the  secretary. 

Mrs.  C.  This  was  going  to  the  fountain 
head  at  once ;  not  applying  to  the  understrap- 
pers, as  Mr.  Honey  wood  would  have  had  us. 

Lofly.  Honeywood!  he,  he!  He  was  indeed 
a  fine  solicitor.  1  suppose  you  have  heard 
what  has  just  happened  to  him? 

Mrs.  C.  Poor,  dear  man!  no  accident,  I 
hope. 

Ltofijr.  Undone,  madam,  that*s  all.  His  cre- 
ditors have  taken  him  into  custody.  A  prisoner 
in  bis  own  house. 


Mrs,  C,  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house!  How! 
Fm  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Lofiy.  Why,  %o  am  L  The  man,  to  be 
sure,  was  immensely  good-natured;  but  then 
I  could  never  find  that  he  had  any  thing 
in  him.  ^ 

Mrs,  C.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  ex- 
cessive harmless;  some  indeed  thought  it  a 
little  dull:  .for  my  pari,  1  always  concealed 
my  opinion. 

Lo/ijr,  It  can*t  be  concealed,  madam,  the 
man  was  dull,  dull  as  the  last  new  comedy! 
A  poor  impracticable  creature!  I  tried  once 
or  twice  to-  know  if  he  was  fit  for  business; 
but  he  had  scarce  talents  to  be  groomporter 
to  an  orange  barrow.  ; 

Mrs.  C,  How  differently  does  miss  Richland 
think  of  him !  for,  I  believe,  with  all  his  faults, 
she  loves  hinu 

Lofty.  Loves  him!  Does  she?  You  should 
cure  her  of  that  by  all  means.  Let  me  see : 
what  if  she  were  sent  to  him  this  instant ,  in 
his  present  doleful  situation?  My  life  for  it, 
that  works  her  cure.  Distress  is  a  perfect 
antidote  to  love.  Suppose  we  join  her  in  the 
next  room?  Miss  Ricnland  is  a  fine  girl,  has 
a  fine  fortune,  and  must  not  be  thrown  away. 
Upon  my  honour,  madam,  I  have  a  regard  for 
miss  Richland;  and,  rather  than  she  should  be 
thrown  away,  I  should  think  it  no  indignity 
to  marry  her  myself.  [Exeuni. 

Reenter  Leontine,  ividi  OuyiA. 

Leon.  And  yet  trust  me,  Olivia,  I  had  every 
reason  to  expect  miss  Richland*s  refusal,  as  1 
did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  deserve  it. 
Her  indelicacy  surprises  me! 

Oil,  Sure,  Leontine,  there*s  nothing  so  in- 
delicate in  beinff  sensible  of  yottr  merit  If 
so,  I  fear  I  shall  be  the  most  guilty  thing  alive. 

Leon,  But  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same 
attention  1  used  to  advance  my  merit  with 
you,  I  practised  to  lessen  it  with  her. 

OU.  We  have  both  dissembled  too  lon^; 
I  have  always  been  ashamed,  I  am  now  quite 
weary  of  it. — Sure  1  could  never  have  under- 
gone so  much  for  any  other  but  you. 

Leon.  And  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal 
to  your  kindest  compliance. 

uU.  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme 
of  humble  happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  our 
power?  I  may  be  the  favourite  of  your  father, 
It  is  true;  hut  can  it  ever  be  thought  that  his 
present  kindness  to  a  supposed  child  will  con- 
tinue to  a  known  deceiver? 

Leon.  As  his  attachments  are  but  few,  they 
are  lasting.  His  own  marriage  was  a  private 
one,  as  ours  may  be.  Besides,  I  have  sounded 
him  already  at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his 
answers  exactly  to  our  wish.  Nay,  by  an  ex- 
pression or  t^^  jha(  dropped  from  him,  I  am 
induced  to  think  he  knows  of  this  affair. 

OU.  IndeeA  But  that  would  be  a  happiness 
too  great  to  be  expected* 

Leon.  However  it  be,  Fm  certain  you  have 
power  over  him;  and  am  persuaded,  if  you 
informed  him  of  our  situation,  that  he  would 
be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 

on.  You  hao  equal  expectations,  Leontine, 
fi*om  your  last  scheme  with  miss  Richland, 
which  you  find  has  succeeded  most  wretchedly. 

Leon.  And  that's  the  best  reason  for  trying 
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anolber. — Aa  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this 
way.  Now,  my  dearest  OliTia,  be  resolute, 
m  just  retire  within  hearing,  to  come  in  at  a 
proper  time,  either  to  share  your  danger  or 
confirm  your  victory.  [jExii. 

Reenter  CaoAKEE. 

Croak,  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her;  and  yet 
not  too  easily  neiSher.  It  will  be  proper  to 
keep  up  the  decorums  of  resentmenf  a  little, 
if  it  be  only  to  impress  Ber  with  an  idea  of 
my  authority.  [Aside, 

Oil,  How  1  tremble  to  approach  him ! 
[Aside\  Might  I  presume,  sir? — If  I  inter- 
rupt you — 

Croak,  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  affec- 
tion ,  it  is  not  a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me. 

on.  Sir,  Fm  sensible  how  ill  I  deserve  this 
partiality;  yet  heaven  knows  there  is  nothing 
I  would  not  do  to  gain  it 

Croak,  And  you  have  but  too  well  suc- 
ceeded ,  you  little  hussy  you.  With  those 
endearing  ways  of  yours ,  on  my  conscience, 
I  could  be  brought  to  forgive  any  thing. 

OIL  But  when  you  know  my  guilt— yes, 
you  shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest 
pain  in  the  confession. 

Croak,  Why  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a 

rain,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  for 
know  every  syllable  of  the  matter  before 
you  befi^n. 

OU,  Indeed!  Then  Fm  undone. 

Croak,  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a 
match.  Fm  not  worth  being  consulted,  I  sup- 
pose, when  there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my 
own  family.  No,  IVn  to  have  no  hand  in  the 
disposal  of  my  own  children;  no,  Fm  no- 
boay.  Fm  to  be  a  mere  article  of  family 
lumber;  a  piece  of  cracked  china,  to  be  stuck 
up  in  a  comer. 

OU,  Dear  sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
your  authority-  could  induce  us  to  conceitl  it 
from  you. 

Croak,  No,  no,  my  consequence  is  no  more ; 
Vm  as  little  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in 
winter,  just  stuck  up,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
till  there  comes  a  thaw. 

OH,  I  was  prepared,  sir,  for  your  anger, 
and  despaired  of  pardon,  even  while  I  pre- 
sumed to  ask  it. 

Croak.  And  yet  you  should  not  despair 
neither,  Livy. 

OU,  And  do  you  permit  me  to  hope ,  sir  ? 
Can  I  ever  expect  to  be  forgiven?  out  hope 
has  too  long  deceived  me. 

Croak*  Why  then,  child,  it  sban*t  deceive 
you  now ,  for  1  forgive  you  this  very  moment* 
I  forgive  you  all)  and  now  you  are  indeed 
my  daughter. 

OU,  O  transport!  This  kindness  over- 
powers me.  # 

Croak,  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our 
children.  We  have  been  you^  and  giddy 
ourselves,  and  we  canU  expect  boysand  girls 
to  be  old  before  their  time. 

OU,  W^hat  ffenerosity!  But  can  jou  forget 
the  many  falsehoods,  the  dissimulation— 

Croak,  You  did  indeed  dissemble:  but  where*s 
tne  girl  that  won*t  dissemble  for  an  husband  ? 
My  wife  and  I  bad  never  been  married/  if  we 
bad  not  dissembled  a  little  beforehand. 

OU,   It  shall  be  my  future  care   never  to 


[Act  ni . 

put  such  generosity  to  a  second  trial.  A»d 
as  for  the  partner  of  my  offence  and  follyv 
from  his  native  honour  and  the  just  sense  he 
has  of  his  duty ,  I  can  answer  for  him  that — 

Re-enter  Lkontins. 

Leon,  Permit  him  thus  to  answer  for  him- 
self. \Kneelf\  Thus,  sir^  let  me  speak  ray 
gratitude  for  this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Yes^ 
sir,  this  even  exceeds  all  your  former  ten- 
derness: I  now  can  boast  tne  most  indulgent 
of  fathers.  The  life  he  gave,  compared  to 
this, 'was  but  a  trifling  blessing. 

Croak,  And,  good  sir,  who  sent  /or  you, 
with  that  fine  tragedy  £ice  and  flourishing 
manner?  I  don*t  know  what  we  have  to  do 
with  your  gratitude  ^^p^  this  occasion. 

Leon,  How,  sir,  is^j^  possible  to  be  silent 
when  so  much  obliffedr  Would  you  refuse 
me  the  pleasure  of  beinff  grateful  ?  of  adding 
my  thanks  to  my  Olivia^?  of  sharing  in  the 
transports  th^t  you  have  thus  occasioned  ? 

Croak,  Lord,  sir,  we  can  be  happy  enoughi 
without  your  coming  in  to  make  up  the  party. 

Leon,  But,  sir,  1  that  have  so  large  a  part 
in  the  benefit,  is  it  not  my  -duty  to  show  my 
joy?  Is  the  happiness  of  marrying  my  Olivia 
so  small  a  blessing? 

Croak,  Marrying  Olivia!  marrying  Olivia! 
marrying  his  own  sister!  Sure  the  boy  is 
out  of  bis  senses.     His  own  sister! 

Leon,  My  sister! 

Croak,  vVhat  does  the  booby  mean?  or 
has  he  any  meaning? 

Leon,  Mean,  sir?  W^hy,^  sir— only  when 
my  sister  is  to  be  married,  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  marrying  her,  sir;  that  is,  of  el- 
ving  her  away,  sir.     I    have  made   a    point 


of  It. 

Croak,  O,  is  that  all?  Give  her  away.  Yott 
have  made  a  point  of  it.  Then  you  bad  as 
good  make  a  point  of  first  giving  away  yoor- 
self,  as  Fm  going  to  prepare  the  writings  Be- 
tween you  and  miss  Richland  this  very  mi- 
nute. VVhat  a  fuss  is  here  about  nothing! 
Why,  what^s  the  matter  now?  I  thought  I 
had  made  you  at  least  as  happy  as  you  could 
wish. 

OU,  O  yes,  sir,  very  happy. — How  have  I 
been  mistaken !  [Aside* 

Croak,  Do  you  foresee  any  thing,  child? 
You  look  as  if  you  did.  I  think  if  any  thing 
was  to  be  foreseen,  I  have  as  sharp  a  look- 
out as  another;    and  yet  I  foresee   nothing. 

OU,  What  can  it  mean? 

Leon,  He  knows  something;  and  yet,  for 
my  life,  I  canH  tell  what:  but  whatever  it  be, 
Fm  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  fortune*s  power 
to  repeat  our  mortilicatioai  Fit  haste  and 
prepare  for  our  journey  to  Scotland  this  very 
evening.  My  friend  Honey^rood  has  promised 
me  his  advice  and  assistance;  and  I  know  so 
much  of  his  honest  heart,  that  if  he  oan*t  re- 
lieve our  uneasiness,  he  will  at  least  share 
thum.  [ExeunL 

ACT  m. 

ScBMB  I. — Young  HoNBTWOOD^s  ffouse, 

Enter  HoMBTwooD,  Bailiff ,  and  Follavper, 
Bail*  Lookyci  sir,  I  have  arrested  as  good 
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men  as  yon  in  my  time;  no  disparagement 
of  yon  neither.  Men  that  would  ffo  forty 
mineas  on  a  game  of  cribbage.  1  diallengc 
Uie  town  to  show  a  man  in  more  genteeier 
practice  than  myself. 

Honey,  Without  all  question,  Blr.— .  I  for- 
get your  name,  sir. 

Bail,  flow  can  you  forget  what  you  nerer 
knew?    He,  he,  he  I 

Honey,  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name? 

Bail,  Yes,  you  may.    « 

Honey*  Then  praj^»  air,  what  is  your  name,  sir  ? 

BmL  That  1  didn't  nromise  to  tell  you; 
he,  he,  he!  A  joke  breaks  no  bones,  as  we 
say  among  us  that  practice  the  law. 

Honey,  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping 
it  a  secret  perhaps? 

BaU,  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason. 
Tm  asham*d  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man,  sir. 
If  you  can  show  cause ,  as  why,  upon  a  spe« 
cial  capus,  that  I  should  prove  my  name 
— But  come,  Timothy  Twitch  \%  my  name. 
And  now  you  know  my  name,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  that? 

Honey,  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr. 
Twitch,  hut  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask, 
that's  all. 

BaU,  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked 
than  ffranted,  as  we  say  among  us  that  prac- 
tice uie  law.  I  have  taken  an  oath  against 
granting  favours.  Would  you  have  me  per- 
lore  myself? 

Honey,  But  my  request  will  come  recom- 
mended in  so  strong  a  manner ,  as,  -I  believe 
you*ll  have  no  scruple.  [PuUs  out  his  Purse^ 
The  thinff  is  only  this:  1  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  oischarge  this  triBe  in  two  or  three 
days  at  furthest;  but  as  I  would  not  have 
the  affair  known  for  the  world,  I  have  thoughts 
of  keeping  you,  and  your  good  friend  here, 
about  me  till  the  debt  is  discnarged ;  for  which 
I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

BaiL  Oh!  tnat's  another  mazum,  and  alto- 
gether within  my  oath.  For  certain,  if  an  ho- 
nest man  is  to  get  any  thing  by  a  thing, 
there's  no  reason  why  all  things  should  not 
be  done  in  civility. 

Honey,  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr. 
Twitch;   and  yours  is  a  necessary  one. 

[Gives  him  Money, 

Baii,  Oh!  your  honour;  I  hope  your  ho- 
nour takes  nothing  amiss  as  I  does,  as  I  does  no- 
thing but  my  duty  in  so  doing.  I'm  sure  no  man 
can  say  I  ever  give  a  gentleman,  that  was  a 
gentleman,  ill  usage,  n  I  saw  that  a  gentle- 
man was  a  gentleman,  I  have  taken  money 
not  to  see  him  for  ten  weeks  together. 

Honey,  Tenderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch, 
and  humanity — 

Bail,  HumaniUii  sir,  is  a  jewel;  it's  better 
than  gold.  I  love  humanity.  People  may  say 
that  we,  in  our  way,  have  no  hamanily;  but 
ni  show  you  my  humanity  this  moment. 
There's  my  follower  here,  litUe  Flanigan,  with 
a  wife  and  four  children;  a  guinea  or  two 
would  be  more  to  him  than  twice  as  much 
to  another.  Now,  as  I  can't  show  him  any 
humanity  myself,  I  must  beg  leave  youll  do 
it  for  me. 

Honey.  I  assure  you,  Mr,  Twitch,  yours  is 
a  most  powerful  recommendation. 

[GUfes  Money  to  ihe  FoUoiPer. 


Bmi,  Sir,  youVe  a  gentleman:  I  see  you 
know  what  to  do  with  your  money.  But  to 
business :  we  are  to  be  with  you  here  as  your 
friends,  I  suppose;  but  set  in  case  company 
comes. — Little  Flanigan  here,  to  be  sure,  has  a 
good  face,  a  very  good  £ice;  but  then  he  is 
a  IKtle  seedy,  as  we  say  amonff  us  that  prac- 
tice the  law.  Not  well  in  clothes.  Smoke 
the  pocket-holes^). 

Honey,  W^ell,  that  shall  be  remedied  with- 
out delay. 

Enter  a  Servant 
"  Serv,  Sir,  miss  Richland  is  below. 

Honey,  How  unlucky.  Detain  her  a  moment. 
We  must  improve,  my  ffood  friend,  little  Mr. 
Flanigan's  appearance  first.  Here,  let  Mr. 
Flanigan  have  a  suit  of  my  clothes-^uick — 
the  brown  and  silver — Do  you  hear? 

Serv,  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the 
begging  gentleman  that  makes  verses,  because 
it  was  as  good  as  new. 

Honey.   The  white  and  gold  then. 

Serv,  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold  to 
sell,  because  it  was  good,  for  nothing. 

Honey,  V\^ell,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand 
then:  the  blue  and  gold.  I  believe  Mr.  Fla- 
nigan will  look  best  in  blue. 

K Exeunt  SertHUit  and  Follower. 
it  me,  but  little  Flanigan  will 
look  well  in  any  thing.  There's  not  a  prettier 
scout  in  the  four  counties  after  a  shy-cock 
than  he:  scents  like  a  hound;  sticks  like  a 
weaxle.  He  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
the  black  queen  of  Morocco  when  I  took 
him  to  follow  me. 

Reenter  Follower. 

Heh,  ecod,.I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that  I 
don't  care  if  I  have  a  suit  from  the  same 
place  for  inyself. 

Honey,  VVell,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming-. 
Dear  Mr.  Twitch,  1  beg  vou'll  give  your 
friend  directions  not  to  speak.  As  for  your- 
self, I  know  you  will  say  nothing  without 
being  directed. 

BaiL    Never  you  fear  me;    Til   show   the 

lady  that  I  have  something  to  say  for   myself 

as  well  as  another.     One  man   has   one  way 

I  of  talking,   and    another  man    has    another; 

that's  all  the  difference  between  them. 

Enter  Miss  Ricbland  and  Maid, 

Miss  R,  You'll  be  surprised,  sir,  with  this 
visit;  but  you  know  I'm  yet  to  thank  you  for 
choosing  my  little  library. 

Honey,  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary, 
as  It  was  I  that  was  obliged  by  your  com- 
mands. Chairs  here.  Two  of  my  very  good 
friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigan,  Fray, 
gentlemen,  sit  without  ceremony. 

MissR,  Who  can  these  odd-looking  men 
be?  1  fear  it  is  as  I  was  informed.  It  must 
be  so.  [Aside.^ 

Bail,  [Jfter  a  Pause'\  Pretty  weathei^ 
very  pret^  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year^ 
madam. 

Fot,  Vtry  good  circuit  weather  in  the 
country. 

Honey,  You  officers  are  generally  favourites 
among  the  ladies.  My  friends,  madam,  have 
been  upon  very  disagreeable  duty,    I   assure 

1}  Look  al  lh«  fock«Ubolea  of  kit  cmm. 
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you.    The    fair  should,   in  spme  measure,  re- 
compense die  toils  of  the  brave. 

Miss  R,  Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve 
every  favour.  The  gentlemen  are  in  the  ma- 
rine service,  I  presume,  sir? 

Honejr,  \\^by,  madam,  they  do-^occasionally 
sent,  in  the  Fleet,  madam :  a  dangerous  service. 

Miss  R,  Tm  told  so;  and  1  own,  it  has  oft- 
en surprised  me,  that,  while  we  have  had  so 
many  instances  of  bravery  there,  we  have  had 
so  few  of  wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Honejr,  I  grant,  madam,  that  our  poet^ 
have  not  written  as  our  soldiers  have  fought; 
but  they  have  done  all  they  could. 

Miss  R,  Tm  cfuite  displeased  when  I  see  a 
fine  subject  spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honejr*  VVe  should  not  be  so  severe  against 
dull  writers,  madam;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the 
dullest  writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French 
critic  who  presumes  to  despise  him. 

FoL  Damn  the  French,  the  parle  vous,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  them. 

MissR.  Sir! 

Honejr,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  honest  Mr.  Flanigan. 
A  true  English  officer,  madam;  he*s  not  con- 
tented with  beating  the  French,  but  he  will 
scold  them  too. 

Miss  R,  Yet,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  this  does  not 
convince  me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  ne- 
cessary: it  was  our  first  adopting  the  severity 
of  French  taste,  that  has  brougnt  them  in  turn  to 
tiste  us. 

Bail,  Taste  us!  by  the  Lord,  madam,  they 
devour  us.  Give  monseers  but  a  taste,  and 
ril  be  damnM  but  they  come  in  for  a  bellyful. 

Miss  R,  Very  extraordinary  this. 

Fol,  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread 
rising?  the  parle  vous  that  devour  us.  What 
makes  the  mutton  tenpence  a  pound?  the 
parle  vous  that  eat  it  up.  What  makes  the 
b»»er  threepence  halfpenny  a  pot? — 

Honejr,  Ah,  the  vulgar  rogues!  all  will  be 
oul.  [Aside^  Hight,  gentlemen;  very  right 
upon  my  word,  and  quite  to  the  purpose. 
They  draw  a  parallel ,  madam ,  between  the 
mental  taste  and  that  of  our  senses.  We  are 
injured  as  much  by  French  severity  in  the 
one,  as  by  French  rapacity  in  the  other.  That^s 
their  meaning. 

MissR,  Though  I  don*t  see  the  force  of 
the  parallel,  yet  Til  own  that  we  should  some- 
times pardon  books,  as  we  do  our  friends, 
that  have  now  and  then  agreeable  absurdities 
to  recommend  them. 

Bail,  That*s  all  my  eye;  the  king  only  can 
pardon,  as  the  law  says:  for  set  in  case — 

Honey,  Tm  quite  of  your  opinion,  sir:  1 
see  the  whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes, 
certainly  our  presuming  to  pardon  any  work, 
is  arrogating  a  power  that  belongs  to  another. 
If  all  have  power  to  condemn,  what  writer 
can  be  £ree\ 

Bail,  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  habus  cor- 
pus cau  set  him  free  at  any  time :  for  set  in  case — 

Honejr*  Fm  obliged  to  yoM,  sir,  for  the 
bint  If;  madam,  as  my  friend  observes,  our 
laws  are  so  careful  of  a  gentleman's  person, 
sure  we  ought  to  be  equally  careful  of  bis 
dearer  part,  liis  fame. 

Fol,  Ay  9  but  if  so  be  a  man^s  nabbM^), 
you  know-— 

I)   C«ug!il. 


Honejr,  Mr.  Flani^tti,  if  yoa  sp^ke  lor 
ever,  you  could  not  improve  tiie  last  obser- 
vation. For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  con- 
clusive. 

Bail.  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap — 

Honejr,  .Nay,  sir,  give  me  leave  in  this  in- 
stance to  be  positive:  for  where  is  the  neces- 
sity of  censanng  works  vrithout  genius,  which 
must  shortly  smk  of  thenuelvcs?  what  is  it 
but  aiming  our  unnecessary  blow  against  a 
victim  already  under  the  hands  of  justice? 

BaiL  Justice!  O,  by  the  elevens,  if  you 
talk  about  justice,  1  think  I  am  at  home  there; 
for,  in  a  course  of  law — 

Honejr,  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  discern 
what  you*d  be  at  perfectly;  and  I  believe  the 
lady  must  be  sensible  of  the  art  with  which 
it  is  introduced.  1  suppose  you  perceive  the 
meaning,  madam,  .of  his  course  of  law? 

MissJL  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not.  1  perceive 
only  that  you  answer  one  gentleman  before 
he  has  finished,  and  the  other  before  he  has 
well  begun. 

BaiL  Madam,  this  here  question  is  about 
severitr,  and  justice,  and  pardon,  and  the 
like  of  they.    Now  to  explain  the  thing — 

Honey,  O!  curse  your  explanations.  [Aside, 

Re-enter  a  Servant, 

• 

Serv»  Mr.  Leon  tine,  sir,  below,  desires  to 
speak  with  you  upon  earnest  business.  \Kjcit, 

Honejr,  1  hat*s  lucky.  [Aside'Y  Dear  madam, 
you*ll  excuse  me,  ana  my  good  friends  here, 
for  a  few  minutes.]  There  are  books,  madaai, 
to  amuse  you.  Come,  eentlemen,  you  know 
I  make  no  cer^nony  with  such  friends.  After 

rou,  sir.    Excuse  me.     Well,  if  I  must;  hut 
know  your  natural  politeness. 

BaiL  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 

FoL  Kjf  aty^  before  and  behind ;  before  and 
behind. 
[Exeunt  Honerntfood,  Bailiffs  and  Follomer, 

Miss  R,  What  can  all  this  mean,  Garnet? 

Gar,  Mean,  madam  ?  why,  what  should  it 
mean,  but  what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  you  here  to 
see?  These  people  he  calls  officers,  are  of- 
ficers sure  enough:  sherifFs  officers. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well,  though 
his  perplexities  are  far  from  giviogme  pleasure; 
yet,  I  own  there^s  something  very  ridiculous 
in  them,  and  a  just  punishment  lor  his  dis- 
simulation. 

Gar.  And  so  they  are.  But  I  wonder,  ma- 
dam, that  the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  set  him  free,  has  not  done 
it  by  this  time:  be  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
here  before  now. 


Enter  Sir  William  Honeywood. 
Jfir  nZ  For  Miss  Richland  to  undertake 
setting  him  free,  I  own,  was  quite  unexpected; 
it  has  totally  unhinged  my  schemes  to  redaiai 
him.  Yet,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find,  that* 
among  a  nunu>er  of  worthless  friendshipSt  h^ 
has  made  one  acqubition  of  real  value;  >^ 
there  must  be  some  softer  passion  on  her  side 
that  prompts  this  generosity.  Ha!  here  before 
me !    ril   endeavour  to  sound  her  affecUons. 

[Aside'l  Madam,  as  I  am  the  person  that  nave 
ad    some  demands  upon   the    gentleman  o 
this  house,  I  hope  you*il   excuse  me,  iff  ^' 
£ov  I  enlarged  him,  I  wanted  lo  see  yourseii. 
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R.  llie  precaution  was  very  unne- 
cessary, sir*  I  suppose  your  wants  were  oniy 
socfa  as  my  a^nt  liad  power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  yr*  PanrtJy,  madam;  but  I  was  artso 
willing  you  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
cibaracterofthe  gentleman  you  intended  to  serve. 

M.i9S  R,  It  must  come,  sir,  with  a  yery  ill 
grace  from  you.  To  censure,  it,  after  what 
yon  have  done,  would  look  like  malice;  and 
f9  speak  favourably  of  a  character  you  have 
oppressed,  would  be  impeaching  your  own. 
And  sure  bis  tenderness,  his  humanity,  his 
universal  friendship,  mstyr  alone  £or  many  faults, 

Sir  ff'\  That  friendship,  madam ,  which  is 
exerted  in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally 
useless:  vur  bonnty,  Ulce  a  drop  of  water, 
dissappears  when  diffused  too  widely.  They 
who  pretend  most  to  this  universal  benevo- 
lence, are  either  deceivers,  or  dupes;  men  who 
desire  to  cover  their  private  ill  nature,  by  a 
pretended  regard  for  all;  or  men  who,  reason- 
ing themselves  into  false  feelings,  are  more 
earnest  in  pursuit  <^  splendid,  than  of  useful 
virtues. 

MissR,  I  am  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  one 
wbo  has  probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly 
of  others,  so  sievcre  in  Jus  censure  of  it. 

Sir  JV,  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by 
folly,  madam,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  pre- 
vent your  losing  by  it 

MissIL  Your  cares  for  n»e,  sir,  are  unne- 
cessary. I  always  suspect  those  services  which 
are  denied  where  they  are  wanted ;  and  ofi*er- 
ed,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  refusal.  No,  sir, 
my  directions  have  been  given,  and  I  insist 
upon  their  being  complied  with. 

Sir  IV.  Thou  amiable  woman  t  I  can  no 
longer  contain  the  expressions  of  my  grati- 
tude; my  pleasure.  You  see  before  you  one 
vrho  has  been  equally  careful  of  his  interest  : 
one  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  concealed 
spectator  of  his  follies;  and  only  punished,  in 
hopes  to  reclaim  them — his  uncle. 

miss  R.  Sir  William  floneywood !  You 
amaxe  mc.  How  shall  1  conceal  my  confu- 
sion? [^Asiiki]  I  fear,  sir,  you*ll  think  1  have 
been  too  forward  in  my  services.  1  confess  1 — 

Sir  fV.  Don*l  make  any  apologies,  madam : 
I  only  find  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obli- 
gation. And  yet,  I  have  been  trying  my  in- 
terest of  late  to  Merre  you.  Having  learned, 
madam,  that  you  had  some  demands  upon 
government,  I  nave,  though  unasked,  befn  yotir 
solicitor  there. 

MissR.  Sir,  Fm  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
intenti<ms;  but  Ay  guardian  has  employed 
another  gentleman,  who  assures  him  of  success. 

Sir  rF,  Who?  the  important  little  man 
that  visits  here?  Trust  me,  madam,  he*s  quite 
contemptible  among  men  in  power,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  serve  you.  Mr.  Lofty*s  promises 
are  much  better  known  to  people  of  fashion 
than  his  person,  I  assure  you. 

MissR.  How  have  we  been  deceived!  As 
anre  as  can  he,  here  he  comes. 

Sir  VF,  l^o^s  he?  Remember  Fm  to  con- 
tinne  unknown:  my  return  to  England  has 
not  as  yet  been  made  public  VVith  what 
impudence  he  enters! 

Enter  Loftt. 

Lofty*  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive 
off;   ril  viait  to  liis'gnoa*s  in  a  chair.    VIm^ 


Richland  here  before  me!  Punctual,  as  usual, 
to  the  calls  of  humanity.  Fm  very  sorry,  ma- 
dam, things  of  this  kind  should  happeui  espe- 
cially to  a  man  I  have  shown  every  where, 
and^  carried  amongst  us  -  as  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance. 

MissR,  I  find,  sir,  you  have  the  art  of 
making  the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

Lofty-  My  dear  madam,  what  can  a  pri- 
vate man  like  me  do?  one  man  can^  do 
every  thing:  and  then,  I  do  so  much  in  this 
way  every  day.  Let  me  see:  something  con- 
siderable mieht  be  done  for  htm  by  subscrip- 
tion: it  could  not  fail  if  1  carried  the  list. 
Fll  undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of  dukes, 
two  doxen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  house, 
at  my  own  peril. 

SirfV,  And  after  all,  it*s  more  than  prob- 
able, sir,  he  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  power- 
ful patronage. 

Lofty.  Then,  madam,  what  can  we  do? 
You  know,  I  never  make  promises  In  truth, 
1  once  or  twice  tried  to  do  something  with 
him  in  the  way  of  business ;  but,  as  J  often 
told  his  uncle,  sir  William  Honey  wood,  the 
man  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  }V.  His  uncle!  Then  that  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  is  a  particular  friend  tii  yours? 

Lofty.  Meaning  me,  sir?— Yes,  madam,  as 
I  often  said,  "My  dear  sir  W^illiam,  you  are 
sensible  1  would,  do  any  thing ,  as  far  as  my 
poor  interest  goes,  to  serve  your  family;"  but 
what  can  be  done  ?  there's  no  procuring  first- 
rate  places  for  ninth-rate  abilities. 

JUissR.  I  have  heard  of  sir  William  Ho- 
ney wood;  he's  abroad  in  employment;  be 
confided   in  your  judgment,  I  suppose. 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  madam;  1  believe  sir 
Wiifiam  had  some  reason  to  confide  in  my 
judgment;  one  little  reason,  perhaps. 

MissR.  Pray,  sir,  what  was  it? 

Lofty.  Why,  madam— but  let  it  go  no 
further  —  it  was  I  procured   him  his  place. 

Sir  fV.  Did  you,  sir? 

Lofty,  Either  you  or  I,  sir. 

MissR.  That,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind, 
indeed. 

Lofty.  I  did  love  him,  to  be  sure;  he  had 
some  amusing  qualities;  no  man  was  fitter  ta 
be  toast-master  to  a  club,  or  had  a  better  head. 

MissR.  A  better  head? 

Lofty.  Ay,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure  he  was 
as  dull  as  a  choice  spirit;  but,  hang  it,  he 
was  grateful,  very  erateful;  apd  gratitude 
hides  a  multitude  of  faults. 

Sir  fV.  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps. 
His  place  is  pretty  considerable,  Fm  told. 

Lofty.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle,  among  us 
men  of  business.  The  truth  is,  he  wanted 
dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 
^  Sir  fV.  Dignity  of  person,  do  yon  mean, 
sir?  Fm  told  he*s  much  about  my  size  and 
figure,  sir. 

Lofty,  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  re- 
giment; but  then  he  wanted  a  something;  a 
conseouence  of  form ;  a  kind  of  a — 1  believe 
the  laay  perceives  my  meaning. 

MissR.  O  perfectly;  you  courtiers  can  do 
any  things  1  see. 

%ofty.  My  dear  madam,  aU  this  is  but  a 
mere  exchange ;  we  do  greater  things  for  one 
another  every  day.    Wiy,  aa  thiu»  naw:  let     . 
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mc  suppose  you  the  first  lord  of  tfae  Treasury, 
you  have  an  enmloyment  in  you  that  I  want; 
1  have  a  place  in  nie  that  you  want;  do  me 
here,  do^you  there:  interest  of  both  sides,  few 
words,  flat,  done  and  done,  and  il*s  over. 

Sir  W^  A  thought  strikes  me.  [Asiiie\  Now 
you  mention  sir  'William  Uoneywood,  madam ; 
and  as  he  seems,  sir,  an  acquamtance  of)  ours; 
youMl  be  clad  to  hear  he*s  arrived  firom  Italy; 
1  had  it  from  a  friend  who  knows  him  as 
well  as  he  does  me,  and  you  may  depend 
on  my  information. 

Lofiy,  The  devil  he  is!  [Aside. 

Sir  yf'\  He  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as 
this  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  ^ours,  he  can 
be  ot  signal  service  to  us,  by  introducing  me 
to  him ;  there  are  some  papers  relative  to  your 
affairs,  that  require  dispatcn  and  his  inspection. 

3lisslL  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofty,  is  a 
person  employed  in  my  aiTairs:  1  knowyoull 
serve  us. 

Lofty,  My  dear  madam,  I  live  but  to  serve 
you.  Sir  William  shall  even  wait  upon  him, 
if  you  think  proper  to  command  it 

Sir  iV,  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Loftj.  Well,  we  must  introduce  you  then. 
Call  upon  me — let  me  see  -  aj,  in  tviro  days. 

SirrV,  Now,  or  the  opportunity  will  be 
lost  for  ATer. 

Lof^.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it 
be.  But,  damn  it,  that's  unfortunate;  my 
lord  Grig's  cursed  Pensacola  business  comes 
on  this  very  hour|  and  Tm  engaged  to  attend 
— another  titnc — 

Sir  fV,  A  short  letter  to  sir  W^IUiam  will  do. 

Lofiy,  You  shal{*have  it;  yet,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  letter  is  a  very  bad  way  of  going  to 
work;  (ace  to  face,  that's  my  way.  ^ 

Sir  fV,  The  letter,  sir,  will  do  quite  as  well 

Lofty.  Zounds,  sir,  d«  you  pretend  to  direct 
me;  direct ^e  in  the  busmess  of  ofiicc?  Do 
you  know  roe,  sir!  who  am  I? 

Miss  R*  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not 
so  much  his  as  mine ;  if  my  commai^ds — but 
you  despise  my  power.  % 

Lof{y.  Sweet  creature!  your  commands 
could  even  control  a  debate  at  midnight;  to  a 
power  so  constitutional,  1  am  all  obedience 
and  tranquillity.  Be  shall  have  a  letter;  where 
is  my  secretary,  Dufcardieu?  And  yet,  1  pro- 
test I  don't  like  this  way  of  doing  business.  1 
think  if  1  spoke  first  to  sir  Williami— Butyou 
wiU  have  it  so.      [Exit  with  Miss  Richland. 

SirVF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  too  is  one  of  my 
nephew's  hopeful  associates.  O  vanity,  thou 
constant  deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts 
to  exalt,  serve  but  to  sink  \k%,  Thy  false 
colourings,  like  those  employed  to  height- 
en beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that  bloom 
which  they  contribute  to  destroy.  I'm  not 
displeased  at  this  interview ;  exposing  this 
fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
may  be  of  use  to  my  design ;  at  least,  if  he 
can  reflect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself. 

Enter  Jarvw. 
liow  now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  roaster,  ray 
nephew  ? 

Jew,  At  his  wits  end,  I  beliere;  heV  scarce 
gotten  out  of  one  scrape,  but  he's  running 
bis  head  into  another. 

SirfV.  flow  so? 

Jar.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared 


of  the  bailiffs,  and  now  hc^s  again  engagiag, 
tooth  and  nail,  in  assisting  old  G*oaker*s  son 
to  patch  up  a  clandestine  match  with  the  young 
ladir  that  passes  in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

SirfV.rsytt  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jar,  Ay,  any  body  but  himsel£  The  youo^ 
couple,  it  seemt,  are  just  setting  outfbrScol- 
land ,  and  he  supplies  them  with  money  for 
the  journey. 

Sir  fV,  Money!  how  is  he  able  to  supplj 
others,  who  has  scarce  any  for  himself? 

Jar,  Why,  there  it  b;  he  has  no  money, 
that's  true ;  but  then,  as  he  never  said  no  to 
any  request  in  his  life,  he  has  given  them  a 
bill  dravm  by  a  friend  of  his  upon  a  mer- 
chant \vi  the  city,  which  1  am  to  get  chaiigfe<l; 
for  you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  with  theni 
to  Scotland  myself. 

Sir  ^,  How? 

Jar,  it  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obli- 
ged to  take  a  different  road  from  his  imstress, 
as  he  is  to  cill  upon  an  uncle  of  bis  that 
lives  out  ofthekvay,  in  order  to  prepare  apbce 
for  their  recep^on  when  they  return;  $o  they 
have  borrowed*  me  from  my  master,  as  the  pro- 
perest  person  to  attend  the  young  lady  down. 

Sir  rr.  To  the  land  of  matrimony!  A 
pleasant  journey,  Jarvis. 

Jar,  Ay ,  but  Tm  only  to  have  all  the  fa- 
tigues on't. 

Sir  fr.  W^ell,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less 
fatiguing  than  you  imagine.  I  know  hut  too 
much  of  the  youoff  lady's  family  and  con- 
nexions, whom  1  nave  seen  abroad.  1  have 
also  discovered  that  miss  Richland  b  not  in- 
different to  my  thoughtless  nephew;  and  vrill 
endeavour,  though  I  fear  in  Tain,  to  establish 
that  connexion.  But.  cotne,  the  letter  I  vrait 
for  must  be  almoat  finish'd;  1*11  let  you  further 
into  my  intenttons  in  the  next  room.  \ExeiuU* 

ACT  IV. 
ScBMS  I.— Croakb&'s  House, 

Enter  Lofty* 
Lofty,  yWt\\^  sure,  the  deviPs  in  me  of  late, 
for  running  my  bead  'into  such  defiles,  s^ 
nothing  but  a  genius  like  my  own  could  draw 
me  from.  1  was  formerly  contented  to  hus- 
band out  my  places  and  pensions  with  some 
degree  of  frugality ;  but,  curse  It,  of  late  1  have 
(^ven  away  the  whole  Court  Register  in  less 
Ume  than  they  could  print  the  iitle-page;  yelt 
hang  it,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come  at 
a  fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  thousand 
for  nothing.  Ha !  Honey  wood  here  before  me. 
Could  miss  Richland  have  set  him  at  liberty? 

Enter  Ho  met  wood. 

Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad 
again.  I  find  my  concurrence  was  not, neces- 
sary in  your  unfortunate  affairs.  I  had  put 
things  in  a  train  to  do  your  business;  hut  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  intended  doing* 

Honey,  It  was  unfortunate  indeed,  sir,  Iw 
what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  thait  while  you 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  my  mtsforiunc^  I 
myself  continue  still  a  stranger  to  my  bene* 
factor. 

Lofty.  How?  not  know  the  firiend  that  ser- 
▼ed  you? 

Moneys  Can't  guess  at  the  person. 
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Lofty.  Inquire. 

Honey.  I  have,  but  all  I  can  Jearn  iy,  that 
he  ciions<*s  to  remaiD  concealed,  and  ibat  all 
inmiiry  must  be  fruitless.  t, 

jLo/ljr.  Must  be  fruitless? 
Honey.  Absolutely  fruitless. 
Lofty.  Sure  of  that  ? 
Honey,  Very  sure. 

Lofty,  Then  I'll  be  damned  if  you  sball  ever 
know  it  from  me. 
Honey,  How,  sir? 

Lofty,  i  suppose  now,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  you 
think  my  rent-roll  very  considerable,  and  that 
I  bare  Tast  sums  of  money  to  throw  away;  I 
know  you  do.  The  worM  to  be  sure  says 
such  tnings  of  me. 

Honey.  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no 
stranger  to  your  generosity.  But  where  does 
this  tend  ? 

Lofty,  To  nothing;  nothing  in  the  world. 
The  town,  to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a 
thing  as  me  the  subject  of  (fonversalion,  has 
asserted,  that  I  never  yet  patronised  a  man  of 
merit 

Honey,  1  have  heard  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, even  from  yourself. 

Lofty.  Yes,  Honey  wood,  and  there  are  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  that  you  shall  never 
bear  from  myself. 

•    Honey  Ha,  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you 
but  one  <iuestion. 

Lofty,  oir,  ask  me  no  questions:  I  say,  sir, 
ask  me  no  questions;  Til  be  damn*d  if  I  an- 
SMrer  them. 

Honey,  I  will  ask  no  further.  My  friend, 
niy  benefactor,  it  is,  it  nnist  he  here,  that  I 
am  indebted  for  freedom,  for  honour.  Yes, 
thou  worthiest  of  men,  from  the  beginning  1 
suspected  it,  but  was  afraid  to  return  thanks; 
which,  if  undeserved,  might  seem  reproaches. 
Lofty.  Blood,  sir,  cauH  a  man  be  pemfftted 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  ow;i  feelings  with- 
out all  this  parade  ? 

Honey,  ^^ay,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an 
action  that  acids  to  your  honour.  Your  looks, 
your  air,  your  manner,  all  confess  it. 

Lofty,  Confess  it,  sir.  Torture  itself,  sir, 
shall  never  bring  nie  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Ho- 
ney wood,  make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  I  hate  ostentation;  you 
know  I  do.  I  always  loved  to  be  a  friend, 
and  not  a  patron.  I  beg  this  may  make  no 
kind  of  distance  between  us. 

Honey,  Heavens!  Can  I  ever  repay  sucb 
friendship  ? 

Lofty,  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle.  But 
[  see  your  heart  is  labouring  to  be  grat(?ful. 
You  sball  be  grateful.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
disappoint  you. 

Money,  How?  Teach  me  the  manner.  Is 
there  any  way? 

Lofty.  From  this  moment  youVe  mine.  Yes, 
my  iriend,  you  shall  know  it — I'm  in  love. 
Honey.  And  can  I  assist  you  ? 
Lofty,  Nobody  so  well. 
Honey,  In  what  manner?  Pm  all  impatience. 
Lofty,  You  sball  make  love  for  me. 
Honey.  And  to  whom? 
Lofty.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great 
interest.     Miss  Richland. 

Honey.  Miss  Richland !  Was  ever  any  thing 
more  unfortunate? 


Lofty,  Unfortunate  indeed!  And  yet  I  can 
endure  it.  Between  ourselves,  I  think  she 
likes  me.  Tra  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  she 
does^ 

Honey,  Indeed !  But  do  you  know  the  per- 
son you  apply  to  ? 

Lofty,  Yes,  1  know  you  are  her  friend  and 
mine:  that*s  enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I 
commit  the  success  of  my  passion.  Let  friend- 
ship do  the  rest.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if 
any  time  my  little  interest  can  be  of  service 
— but,  bang  it.  Til  make  no  promises — you 
know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  time.  No 
apologies,  my. friend,  4*11  not  be  answered,  it 
shall  be  so.  [Kxit. 

Honey.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man ! 
He  little  thinks  that  I  love  her  too;  and  vtith 
such  an  ardent  passion! — But  then  it  was  ever 
but  a  vain  and  hopeless  one ;  rny  torment,  my 
persecution!  What  shall  i  do?  Love,  friend- 
ship, a  hopeless  passion,  a  deserving  friend! 
Love,  that  has  been  my  tormenter;  a  friend, 
that  has,  perhaps,  distressed  himself  to  serve 
me.  It  shall  be  so.  Yes,  I  will  discard  the 
fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and  exert  all 
my  innuence  in  his  favour.  And  yet  to  see 
her  in  the  possession  of  another!  Insuppor- 
table. But  then  to  betray  a  generous  trusting 
friend !— Worse,  worse.  Yes,  Tm  resolved. 
Let  me  but^be  the  instrument  of  their  happi- 
ness, and  then  quit  a  country  where  I  must 
for  ever  despair  of  finding  my  own.       \Exit, 

Enter  Olivia  and  Gaiimbt,  who  carries  a 

MitUner^s  Box. 

OIL  Dear  me,  I  wish  Uiis  journey  were  over. 
No  news  of  Jarvis  yetr  t  believe  the  old  pee- 
vish creature  detays  purely  to  vex  me. 

Car.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  1  did  bear 
him  say,  '^a  little  snubbing  before  marriage 
would  teacb  you  to**bear  it  the  Jbetter  after- 
wards." 

OU.  To  be  eone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had 
only  to  get  a  bill  changed  in  the  city!  How 
provoking ! 

Gar,  vW  ^y  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  bad 
tvirice  as  mucn  to  do,  is  setting  off  by  this 
time  from  his  inn;  and  bere  you  are  left  be- 
hind. 

OIL  Well,  let  us  be  pi^pared  for  bis  com- 
inff,  however.  Are  you  sure  you  have  omit- 
ted nothing.  Garnet r 

Gar.  Not  a  stick,  madam —alPs  here.  Yet 
I  wish  you  could  take  the  white  aud  silver  to 
be  married  in.  It*s  the  worst  luck  in  the 
world,  in  any  thing  but  white.  I  knew  one 
Bett  Stubbs,  of  our  town ,  that  was  married 
in  red;  and,  as  sure  as  e^^s  isefgs,  the  bride- 
groom and   she  had  a    miff  before   morning. 

OU.  No  matter.  Fm  all  impatience  till  we 
are  out  of  the  house. 

Gar.  Bless  me,  madam,  I  had  almost  forgot 
the  wedding-ring! — The  sweet  little  thing! — I 
donU  think  it  would  go  on  my  little  finger. 
And  what  if  I  put  in  a  genlleman^s  night-cap, 
in  case  oi necessity,  madam?  But  berets  Jarvis. 

Enter  Jarvis. 

OIL  O  Jarvis,  are  you  come  at  last?  W^e 
have  been  ready  this  half  hour.  Now  let*s  be 
going,     Let  us  fly! 
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sbipy  who  ceases  to  be  a  friend  to  bimself. 

Honey,  Hoyr  is  tliis?  She  has  coufcssed  she 
loved  bim,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  part  in  dis- 
pleasure. Can  I  have  done  any  thing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  ?  No,  1  believe  not:  yet, 
aAer  all,  these  things  should  not  be  done  by 
a  third  person. 

Re-enter  Croakeh,   tviih   a  Letter  in  his 
t  Hand,  and  Mas.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  C,  Ila,  ha,  ha  I  And  so,  my  dear,  iCs 
yoar  supreme  wish  that  I  should  be  quite 
wretched  upon  this  occasion  ?  Ha,  ha ! 

Crotik,  \Mimics\  Ila,  ha,  ha!  And  so,  ray 
dear,  iOs  your  supreme  pleasure  to  give  me 
no  better  consolntion? 

Mrs.C.  Positively,  my  dear,  what  is  this 
incendiary  stuff  and  trumpery  to  me?  Our 
bouse  may  travel  through  the  air,  like  the 
house  of  Loretto,  for  aught  I  care,  if  Tm  to 
be  miserable  in  it. 

Croak,  Would  to  heaven  it  were  convert- 
ed into  an  house  of  correction,  for  vour  be- 
nefit. Have  we  not  every  thing  to  alarm  us? 
Perhaps  this  very  moment  the  tragedy  is  be- 
ginning. 

Mrs.  C.  Then  lei  us  reserve  our  distress  till 
4ie  rising   of  the   curtain,   or   give    tbem   the 

oney  they  want,  and  have  done  with  them. 

Croak.  Give  them  my  money  ?  —  And  pray 
what  right  have  they  to  my  money? 

Mrs,  C.  And  pray  what  right  then  have  you 
to  my  eood  humour? 

Croak.  And  so  your  good  humour  advises 
me  to  part  with  my  money?  Why  theri,  to 
tell  your  good  humour  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
I'd  soon«r  pari  with  my  wife.  —  Here's  Mr 
Honey  wood,  see  what  ne'Il  say  to  it.  My 
dear  Honeywood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter 
dropped  at  my  door.  It  will  freeze  you  with 
terror;  and  yet  lof«y  here  can  read  it ^ can 
read  it,  and  laugb. 

Mrs,C.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honey  wood. 

Croak,  If  he  does,  I'll  suffer  to  be  hanged 
the  next  minute  in  the  rogue's  place,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  C,  Speak,  Mr.  Honey  wood ,  is  there 
any  thing  more  foolish  than  my  fausband*s 
fright  upon  this  occasion? 

Honey,  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide, 
madam;  but  doubtless  the  greatness  of  his 
terrors  now  will  but  invite  them  to  renew 
their  villany  another  time. 

Mrs.  C.  i  told  you  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Croak.  How,  sir!  do  you  maintain  that  I 
should  lie  down  under  such  an  injury,  and 
show,  neither  by  my  tears  or  complaints,  that 
I  have  something  of^the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me? 

Hone  J,  Pardon  me,  sir;  the  surest  way  to 
have  redress  is  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  it. 

Croak,  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now  ? 

Mrs,  C,  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing 
off  our  fears  is  the  best  way  ?  ^ 

Honej,  What  is  the  best,  madam,  few  can !  should  be  left  for  us  there.     Don't  be  m  sucK 
say ;  but  I'll  maintain  it  to  be  a  very  wis«  way.  a  plaguy  hurry,  madam,  and  we'  shall  go  the 

Croak,  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely  faster.  \KxiL 

Ibe  bert  way  i,  to  fece  the  tntmy  in  die  field,  ^  Ijjontinb. 

and.  not  wait  tul  be  plunders  us  in   oor  very 

bed-<bamber.  i     heon,  7Ay  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety  till  you 

Mrs,  C,  But  can  any  tiling  be  more  absurd  were  out  of  danger,    was  too  great  to  be   re- 

than  to  double  our  distresses   by  our  appre>  sistcd.    I  could  not  help  coming   to  tee   you 


hensions,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
low  fellow,  that  can  scrawl  ten  words  of 
wretched  spelling,  to  torment  us? 

Honey,  Without  doubt,  nothing  xxkoxjt  absurd. 

Croak.  How !  would  it  not  be  more  absurd 
to  despise  the  rattle  till  we  are  bit  by  the 
snake?    ■ 

Honey,  Wiihout  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Croak,  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion  ? 

Honey,  Entirely. 

Mrs.  C,  And  you  reject  mine  ? 

Honey,  Heavens  forbid,  madanL  No,  sure 
no  reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  yours. 

Croak,  A  plague  of  plagues,  we  can't  be 
both  right. 

Honey,  And  why  may  not  both  be  right, 
madam  r — Mr.  Croaker,  in  earnestly  seekiof 
redress,  and  you  in  waiting  the  event  witb 
good  humour  r  Pray  let  me  see  the  letter  again. 
— I  have  it. — This  letter  requires  twenty  gui- 
neas to  he  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  inn. 
it  it  be  indeed  an  incendiary  letter,  what  if 
you  and  1,  sir,  go  there ;  and  when  the  writer 
comes  to  be  paid  bis  expected  booty,  seise  him? 

Croak,  My  dear  friend,  it*s  the  very  thing, 
the  very  thing.  While  1  walk  by  the  door, 
<  you  shall  plant  yourself  in  ambush  near  the 
bar,  burst  out  upon  the  miscreant  like  a  masked 
battery,  extort  a  confession  at  once,  and  so 
hang  him  up  by  surprise. 

Honey,  Yes;  but  I  would  not  choose  to 
exercise  too  much  severity,  it  is  my  maxim,  sir, 
that  crimes  generally  punish  themselves. 

Croak,  VVell,  but  we  may  upbraid  him  a 
little,  i  suppose  ?  \_Ironicalljr, 

Honey,  Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Croak,  Well,  well,  leave  that  to  ray  own 
benevolence. 

Honey,   Well,   I   do;    but    remember   that 

universal  benevolence  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

\K.veunt  Honey a^ood  and  Mrs,  Croaker,. 

Croak.  Yes,  and  my  universal  benevolence 
will  hang  the  dog,  if  be  had  as  many  necks 
as  a  hydra.  [Exit 

ACT   V, 
Scene  I. — An  Inn.  % 

Enter  Olivia  and  Jar  vis. 

Oli,  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn, 
however.  Now,  if  the  post-chaise  were  ready — 

Jar.  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats ; 
and,  as  they  are  not  going  to  be  married, 
they  choose  to  take  their  own  time.  Besides, 
you  don't  consider,  we  have  got  no  answer 
firom  our  fellow  traveller  yet.  If  we  bear 
nothing  from  Mr.  Leontine,  we  have  only  one 
way  IcA  us. 

OIL  What  way  ? 

Jar,  The  way  home  again. 

Oli,  No;  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go, 
and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jar,  Well,  I'll  go  hasten  things  without; 
and  I'll  call  too  at  the  bar,  to  see  if  any  thing 
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set  oul,  though  ft.  exposes  us  to  «  discoirery. 

Oii.  May  every  thing  you  do  prove  as  for- 
tunate. Indeed,  Leontinet  we  have  been  most 
cmeUy  disappointed.  Mr.  Honey  wood's  bill 
upon  the  city  has,  it  seem$f  been  protested, 
and  we  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  bow  to 
proceed. 

Leon,  How!  an  offer  of  his  own  too.  Sure 
be  could  not  mean  to  deceive  us. 

Oil.  Depend  upoki  his  sincerity;  be  only 
mistook  the  desire  for  tbe  power  of  serving 
us.  But  let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  I  wish 
tbe  post-chaise  was  ready. 

\_Thejr  go  up  fhe  Stage, 

Enter  Croaker,  unpercehed. 

Croak,  Well,  while  my  friend  Uoneywood 
is  upon  the  post  of  danger  at  the  bar,  it  must 
be  my  business  to  bave  au  eye  about  me  here. 
I  think  I  know  an  incendiary  s  look;  for  wher- 
ever tbe  devil  makes  a  purchase,  be  never  fails 
to  set  bis  mark. — Ha!  who  have  we  here?  My 
son  and  daughter!  What  can  they  be  doing 
bere  ?  [Aside. 

OIL  Every  moment  we  stay  increases  our 
danger,   and  adds  more  to  my  apprehensions. 

Leon,  Theie's  no  danger,  if  Hooey  wood  has 
keipt  my  father,  as  be  promised,  in  employment 

Oli.  My  fears  are  from  your  father^  i|us- 
picions. 

Leon.  But,  believe  me,  Olivia,  you  have  no 
great  reason  to  dread  bis  resentment.  His  re- 
pining temper,  as  it  does  no  manner  of  injury 
to  himself,  so  will  it  never  do  barm  to  others ; 
be  only  frets  to  keep  himsef  employed,  and 
scolds  for  his  private  amusement 

Oli.  I  don*t  know  that;  but  Fm  sure,  on 
some  occasions,  it  makes  him  look  most  sbock- 

ingly.  .         ^ 

Croak.  [Discovers  kimsel/j  How  does  be 
look  now? — How  does  be  look  now? 

Oii.  Ah ! 

Leon,  Undone. 

Croak,  How  do  I  look  now?  Sir,  I  am  your 
very  bumble  servant  Madam,  I  am  yours. 
Wiiat,  you  are  going  off,  are  you?  Then 
first,  if  you  please,  take  a  word  or  two  from 
me  with  you  before  you  go.  Tell  me  first 
where  you  are  going  ?  and  when  you  have 
told  me  that,  perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little  as 
I  did  before. 

Leon,  If  that  he  so,  our  answer  might  but 
increase  your  displeasure,  witbout  adding  to 
your  information. 

Croak,  1  want  no  information  from  you, 
puppy:  and  you  too,  good  madam,  what  an- 
swer bave  you  got,  eh?  [A  crjr  tvithout, Stop 
hint}  I  think  I  beard  a  noise.  My  friend, 
Honeywood,  witbout — has  he  seized  the  incen- 
diary r  Ah,  no;  for  now  I  hear  no  more  on*t 

jJeon,  Honeywood,  without!  Then,  sir,  it 
was  Mr^  Honeywood  that  directed  you  hither? 

Croak.  No,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood 
conducted  me  hither. 

Leon.  Then,  sir,  be*s  a  villain. 

Croak.  How,  sirrah,  a  vUlain!  because  be 
takes  niioflt  care  of  your  fatbcr?  Honeywood 
is  a  friend  to  tbe  family  and  Til  bave  bim 
treated  as  such. 

Leon,  I  shall  study  lo  repay  bis  friendship 
as  it  deserves. 

Croak*  Ah,  rogue,  if  you  knew  bow  earn- 


estly he  entered  info  my  griefs,  you  would 
love  him  as  I  do.  [A  cry  wUiiout,  Stophim\ 
Fire  and  fury!  they  have  seixed  the  incendiary: 
they  have  the  villain,  the  incendiary  in  view. 
Stop  him,  stop  an  ificeudiary,  a  murderer; 
stop  him.  [Exit, 

Oii.  Ob,  my  terrors!  wbat  can  this  new 
tumult  mean? 

Leon.  Some  new  mark,  (  suppose,  of  Mr. 
Honeywood*s  sincerity;  but  wc  shaU  ba\e-sa- 
tislaction :  be  shall  giv^  me  instant  satisfaction. 

Oii.  It  must  not  be,  myLeontine;  whatever 
be  our  fate,  let  us  not  add  guilt  to  our  mis- 
fortunes: YOU  must  forgive  bim. 

Leon,  \  orgivc  him !  lias  he  not  iu  every 
instance  betrayed  us  ?  Forced  me  to  borrow 
money  from  him,  which  appears  a  mere  trick 
to  delay  us?  promised  lo  keep  my  father  en- 
gaged till  we  were  out  of  danger,  and  here 
brougbt  him  to  the  very  scene  of  our  escape  ? 

Oli,  Don^t  be  precipitate;  we  may  yet  be 
mistaken. 

Enter  Posibojr,  dragging  in  JarVis>  followed 

bj  Honeywood. 

Post.  Ay,  master,  we  have  him  fast  enougb: 
bere  is  the  incendiary  dog.  Fm  entitled  to  tbe 
reward.  Til  take  my  oatn  I  saw  bim  ask  for 
tbe  money  at  the  bar,  and  then  run  for  it. 

Honey,  Come,  bring  bim  along;  let  us  see 
him.  [Discovers  his  Mistake']  I)eath !  what*s 
here?  Jarvis,  Leouline,  Olivia;  Wbat  can  all 
this  mean? 

Jar.  Why,  Til  tell  you  what  it  means :  that 
I  was  an  old  fool,  and  that  you  are  my  ma- 
ster—that's all. 

Honey.  Confusion.  * 

Leon.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your 
word  with  me.  After  sucb  baseness,  1  wonder 
how  you  can  venture  to  see  the  man  you 
bave  injured. 

Honey.  My  dear  Leontiirt,  by  my  life,  my 
honour — 

Leon.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame ;  I  know  you, 
sir;  I  know  you. 

Honey.  Why,  won't  you  hear  me?  By  all 
that's  just,  I  knew  not — 

Leon.  Hear  you,  sir!  to  what  purpose?  I 
now  see  through  aJl  your  low  arts;  your  ever 
compl)ing  with  every  opinion;  your  never 
refusing  any  request;  your  friendship  as  com- 
mon as  a  prostitute's  favours,  and  as  falla- 
cious; all  these,  sir,  have  long  been  contempt- 
ible to  the  world,  and  are  now  perfectly  so 
to   me. 

Honey.  Ha !  contemptible  to  the  world ! 
that  reaches  me.  [Aside, 

Leon,  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your 
professions,  I  now  lind  were  only  allurements 
to  betray ;  and  all  your  ieem'in^  regret  for  their 
consequences,  only  calculated  to  cover  tbe 
cowardice  of  your  heart    Draw,  villain! 

Re-enter  Croaker,  out  of  Breath, 

Croak.  W^here  is  the  villain?  Where  is  the 
incendiary?  [Seizes  tlie  Postboy'^  Hold  bim 
fast,  the  dog;  he  has  the  gallows  in  his  face. 
Come,  you  dog,  confess;  confess  all,  and  bang 
yourself. 

Post.  Zounds,  master,  what  do  you  throttle 

me  fk>r? 
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Croak.  {^Beais  him\  Dog,  do  you  resist? 
do  you  resist? 

Post,  Zounds,  master,  Fm  not  be;  tbere^s 
the  man  that  we  thought  -was  the  rogue,  and 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  Ihe  company. 

Croak,  How? 

Honejr,  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  un- 
der a  strange  mistake  here ;  I  find  there  is 
nobody  guilty:  it  was  all  an  error;  entirely 
an  error  of  our  own. 

'  Croak*  What,  you  intend  to  bring  *em  off, 
I  suppose;  FII  bear  nothing.  , 

Honejr,   Madam,   you   seem,    at   least   calm 
enough  to  hear  reason. 
i^h.  Excuse  me. 

Honey,  Good  Jarris,  let  me  then  explain 
it  Co  you. 

Jar.  What  signifies  explanations  when  the 
thing  is  doneiP 

Honey,  Will  nobody  bear  me?  Was  there 
ever  such  a   set,   so   blinded   by  passion    and 
rejudice! — My  good  friend,  I   believe   youMl 
e  surprised  when  I  assure  you — 

{To  the  Postboy, 

Post  Sure  me  nothing — Vm  sure  of  nothing 
but  a  good  beating. 

Croak,  Come  then,  you,  madam,  if  you  ever 
hope  for  any  favour  or  forgiveness,  tell  me 
sin<ierely  all  you  know  of  this  affair. 

OiL  Unhappily,  sir,  Tm  but  too  much  the 
cause  of  your  suspicions :  you  see  before  you, 
sir,  one  thai  with  false  pretences  has  slept  into 
your  family  to  betray  it:  not  your  daughter — 

Croak,  Not  my  daughter! 

OIL  Not  your  daughter;  but  a  mean  decei- 
ver— who — support  me — I  cannot — 

Honey,  Help — give  her  air. 

Croak,  Ay,  ay,  take  the  young  woman  to 
the  air ;  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head, 
whose'  ever  daughter  she  may  be — not  so  bad 
as  that  neither.  \_E,Teunt  all  but  Croaker^ 
Yes,  yes,  alPs  out;  1  now  see  the  whole  af- 
fair: my  son  is  either  married,  or  going  to 
be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  be  imposed  upon 
me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so.  And  yet 
I  don*t  find  it  afHicts  me  so  much  as  one 
might  think:  there*s  the  advantage  of  fretting 
away  our  misfortunes  beforehand;  we  never 
feel  ihem  when  they  come. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Sir  William 

HONEYWOOO. 


Miss  It  Married!  to  whom,  sir? 

Croak,  To  Olivia;  iny  daugter,  as  I  took 
her  to  be ;  but  who  the  devil  sne  is,  or  whose 
daughter  she  is,  I  know  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

Sir  fV,  Then,  sir,  it  will  be  enough  at  pre- 
sent to  assure  you,  that,  both  in  point  of  birth 
and  fortune, 'the  youxi^  lady  is  at  least  your 
son*s  equaU  Being  left  by  her  father,  sir  James 
Woodville — 

Croak,  Sir  James  Woodville!  What,  of 
the  west? 

Sir  fV,  Being  lef^  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care 
of  a  mercenary  wretch,  whose  only  aim  was 
to  secure  her  fortune  to  himself  she  was  sent 
into  France,  under  pretence  of  education;  ancl 
there  every  art  was  tried  to  fix  her  for  lifie  in 
a  convent,  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  Of  this 
1  was  informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris;  and. 
as  1  had  been  once  her  father's  friend,  I  diet 
all  in  my  power  to  frustrate  her  guardian*s 
base  intentions.  I  had  even  meditated  to  re- 
scue her  from  his  authority,  when  your  son 
slept  in  with  more  pleasing  violence,  gave  her 
liberty,  and  you  a  daughter. 

Croak,  But  1  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of 
my  own  choosing,  sir.  A  young  lady,  sir, 
whose  fortune,  by  my  interest  with  those  thai 
have  interest,  will  be  double  what  my  son 
has  a  ri^t  to  expect.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Lofty,  sir? 

Sir  IV,  Yes,   sir ;   and  know  that  you   are 
deceived  itt  him.     But  step  this  way,  and    111 
convince  you.       [Croaker  and  Sir  fVHUant 
*  Honey  wood  talk  apart. 

Re-enter  Honey  WOOD.    . 

Honey,  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in 
his  outrage!  Insulted  by  him,  despised  by  all, 
1  now  begin  to  grow  contemptible  even  to 
myself.  How  have  1  sunk  by  too  great  an 
assiduity  to  please!  How  have  I  overtaxM  all 
my  abilities,  lest  the  approbation  of  a  single 
fool  should  escape  me!  But  all  is  now  over; 
[  have  survived  my  reputation,  my  fortune, 
my  friendships,  and  nothing  remains  hence- 
forward for  me  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

Miss  R.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  that 
you  are  setting  off,  without  taking  leave  of 
your  friends?  The  report  is,  that  you  are 
quitting  England.     Can  it  be? 


Honey,    Yes,   madam,  I  leave  you  to  bap- 
SirfV,    But   how   do   you    know,   madam, i piness ;   to  one  who   loves  you,    and  deserves 
that  my  nephew  intends  setting  off  from   this  your  love;  to  one  who  has  power  to  procure 


place  ? 

Miss  R,  My  maid  assured  me  be  was  come 
to  this  inn;  and  my  own  knowledge  of  his 
intending  to  leave  the  kingdom,  suggested  the 
rest.  But  what  do  I  see?  my  guardian  here 
before  us !  Who,  my  dear  sir,  could  have  ex- 
pected meeting  you  here?  to  what  accident  do 
we  owe  this  pleasure? 

Croak.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

MissR.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come? 

Croak.  To  play  the  fool. 

MissR,  But  with  whom? 

Croak,  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

MissR.  Explain. 

Croak,  W^ny,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me 
here,  to  do  nothing  now  I  am  here;  and  my 
son  IS  going  to  be  married  to  I .  donH  know 
who,  thatb  here ;  so  now  you  are  as  wise  as  I  am. 


you  affluence,  and  generosity  to  improve  your 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  R.  And  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  the 
gentleman  you  mean  is  what  you  describe  him  ? 

Honey.  I  have  the  best  assurances  of  it. 
As  for  me,  weak  and  wavering  as  I  have  been, 
obliged  by  all,  and  incapable  of  serving  any, 
what  happiness  can  1  find  but  in  solitude? 
what  hope  but  in  being  forgotten? 

Miss  R,  A  thousand!  to  live  among  friends 
that  esteem  you,  whose  happiness  it  will  be 
to  be  permitted  to  oblige  you. 

Honey,  No,  madam ;  my  resolution  is  fixed. 
Inferiority  among  strangers  is  easy ;  but  among^ 
those   that  once   were   equals,    insupportable, 

luiioo  can 


Nay,  to  show  you  how  tar  my  resol 

ro,   I  can  now  speak  with  calmness    ot  my 

ormer  folKes.  I  will  even  coafessi  ih^t,  amon^ 
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Uie  number  of  my  otiier  presumptioiif ,  I  had 
Uie  ins^eoce  to  ibink  ot  lovinff  you.  Yes, 
madam )  while  t  was  pleading  the  passion  of 
another,  my  heart  was  tortured  with  its  own. 

MissR.  You  amaxe  met 

Jlonejr.  But  youMI  forgive  it,  I  know  you 
will;  since  the  confession  should  not  have 
c:ome  from  me  even  now,  but  to  convince  you 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  intention  of —  never 
mentioning  it  more.  TGoing* 

Miss  Jl.  Stay,  sir,  one  moment.   Ha !  he  here ! 

Enter  Lofty. 

Lo/ijr,  Is  the  coast  clear?  None  but  friends. 
1  have  followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece 
of  intelligence:  but  it  goes  no  further,  things 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  discovery.  1  have  spirits 
w^orking  at  a  ceilain  board ;  your  affair  at  the 
Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than — a  thou^ 
sand  years.    Mum! 

Miss  H.  Sooner,  sir,  I  should  hope. 

Lofty*  VVhy,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it 
falls  into  proper  hands,  that  know  where  to 
push  and  where  to  parry;  that  know  how  the 
land  lies.    £h,  Honeywood. 

MissR.  It  is  fallen  into  yours. 

Lofty,  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in 
suspense,  your  thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I 
say;  tbat^s  all.  I  have  just  had  assurances 
from  lord  Neverout,  that  the  claim  has  been 
examined,  and  found  admissible.  Quietus  is 
the  word,  madam. 

Honey*  But  how?  his  lordship  has  been  at 
Newmarket  these  ten  days. 

Lofty,  Indeed!  Then  sir  Gilbert  Goose  must 
have  been  most  damnably  mistaken.  I  had 
it  of  him. 

MissR.  He?  Why,  sir  Gilbert  and  his  fa- 
mily have  been  in  the  country  this  month. 

Lofty,  This  month  ?  It  must  certainly  be  so. 
Sir  Gilbert^s  letter  did  come  to  me  from  New- 
market, so  that  he  must  have  met  his  lordship 
there ;  and  so  it  came  about  I  have  his  letter 
about  me,  Fll  read  it  to  you.  \Takine  out  a 
large  Bundle']  ThaCs  from  Paoli  of  Corsica, 
that  from  the  marquis  of  Squilachi.  Have 
you  a  mind  to  see  a  letter  from  count  Ponia- 
towski ,  now  king  of  Poland  ?  Honest  Pon — 
rSearching}  O,  sir,  what  are  you  here  too  ? 
1*11  tell  you  what,  honest  friend,  if  you  have 
not  absolutely  delivered  my  letter  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Honeywood,  you  may  return  it.  The 
thing  will  do  without  him. 

Str  fV,  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it,  and  must 
inform  you,  it  was  received  with  the  most 
mortifying  contempt. 

Croak,  Contempt!  Mr.  LoAy,  what  can  that 
mean? 

Lofty.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say. 
You^fl  find  it  come  to  something  presently. 

Sir  fV,  Yef,  sir,  I  believe  you'll  be  amased, 
if,  aOer  waiting  some  time  in  the  anti-chamber, 
after  being  surveyed  with  insolent  curiosity  by 
the  passing  servants,  I  was  at  last  assured, 
that  sir  William  Honeywood  knew  no  such 
person,  and  I  must  certainly  have  been  im- 
posed upon. 

LoftY,  Good;  let  me  die,  very  good.  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Croak,  Now,  for  my  li£e,  I  can*t  find  out 
half  the  ^oo^ts%  of  it. 

Lofty,  You  can*t?  Ha,  ha! 


Croak.   No,  for  t^e  soul  of  me;   I  think  it 

was  as  confounded  a  bad  answer  as  ever  was 

sent  from   one   private  gentleman   to  another. 

Lofty.   And  so  you  canH  (ind  out  the  force 

of  the  message?  Why  I  was  in  the  house  at 

that  very    time.  .Ha,   ha!    It  was   I  that  sent 

that  very  auswer  to  my  own  letter.     Ha,  ha! 

Croak,  Indeed!  How?  why? 

Lofty,    In    one   word,    things   between   sir 

William  and  me  must  be  behind  the  curtain. 

A  party  has  many  eyes.    He  sides  with  lord 

Buxsard,    I  side  with    sir   Gilbert  Goose.     So 

that  unriddles  the  mystery. 

Croak,  And  so  it  does  indeed,  and  all  my 
suspicions  are  over. 

Lofty.  Your  suspicions!  What  then  you 
have  been  suspecting,  you  have  been  suspecting, 
have  you?  Mr.  Croaker,  you  and  I  were 
friends,  we  are  friends  no  longer. 

Croak,  As  1  hope  for  your  favour,  I  did 
not  mean  to  olTend.  It  escaped  me.  Don't 
be  discomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds,  sir,  but  I  am  discomposed, 
and  will  be  discomposed.  To  be  treated  thus! 
Who  am  I?  Was  it  for  this  I  have  been 
dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs?  Have  I  been 
libelled  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  praised  in  the 
St.  James's?  Have  I  been  chaired  at  Wild* 
man's,  and  a  speaker  at  Merchant-tailors'  Hall? 
Have  I  had  my  hand  to  addresses,  and  my 
head  in  the  print-shops,  and  talk  to  me  of 
suspect 

Croak,  My  dear  sir,  be  pacified.  What 
can  you  have  but  asking  pardon? 

Lofty.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified!  Suspect! 
Who  am  I?  To  be  used  thus,  hare  I  paid 
court  to  men.  in  favour  to  serve  my  friends, 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  sir  W^illiam  Honey-* 
wood,  and  the  rest  of  tne  gang,  and  talk  to 
me  of  suspect!     Who  am  I,  I  say,  who  am  I? 

Sir  fV.  Since,  sir,  you're  so  pressing  for  anr  , 
answer.  Til  tell  you  who  you  are.  A  gentle- 
man, 7ks  well  acquainted  with  politics,  as  with 
men  in  power;  as  well  acquamted  with  per- 
sons of  fashion ,  as  with  modesty ;  with  lords 
of  the  Treasury,  as  with  truth;  and  with  all, 
as  you  are  with  sir  William  Honeywood.  I 
am  sir  William  Honeywood. 

\Discovers  his  Ensigns  of  the  Both, 

Croak.  Sir  William  Honeywood! 

Honey.  Astonishment!  my  uncle!     [Aside, 

Lofty.   So  then  my  confounded  genius  has 

been    all  this  time  only  leading  me  up  to  the 

garret,  in  order  to  fling  me  out  of  the  window. 

Croak.    What,    Mr.  Importance,   and   are 

these  your  works?    Suspect  you!    You   who 

have  been  dreaded   by  the  ins  and  outs:   you 

who  have   had  your  band   to   addresses,   and 

your   head    stuck   up   in   print-shops.     If  you 

were  served  right,  you  should  have  your  head 

stuck  up  in  the  pillory. 

Lofty.  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will,  for,  by 
the  Lord,  it  cuts  but  a  very  poor  figure  where 
it  sticks  at  present. 

Sir  iV.  VVell,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you 
now  see  how  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of 
serving  you,  and  how  little  miss  Richland  has 
to  expect  from  his  influence. 

Croak.  Ay,  sir,  too  well  I  see  it,  aod  I  can't 
but  say  I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these 
ten  days.  So  Fm  resolved,  since  my  son  has 
placed  his  affections  on  a  lady  of  moderate 
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fortune,  to  be  satisfted  with  his  choice,  and 
not  run  the  haiard  of  another  Mr.  Lofty,  in 
helping  him  to  a  better. 

4>irr^.  I  approve  your  resolution,  and  here 
they  come  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  your 
pardon  and  consent. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Croaker,  Jarvjs,  Lkontine, 

and  Olivia. 

Mrs.  C.  V'\'1iere's  my  husbnnd  ?  Come,  come, 
iovey,  you  must  forgive  them.  Jarvis  here 
has  been  to  tell  me  the  whole  affair;  and,  1 
say,  you  must  forgive  them.  Our  own  was 
a  stolen  match,  you  know,  my  dear;  and  we 
never  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

Croak,  I  wish  we  could  both  say  sO:  how- 
ever, this  gentleman,  sir  William  Honey- 
wood,  has  been  beforehand  with  you  in  ob- 
taining their  pardon.  So,  if  the  two  poor  fools 
have  a  mind  to  marry,  1  think  we  can  tack 
them  together  without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it. 

[Joining  their  Hands. 

Leon.   How  blest,   and  unexpected!    What, 

w^hat  can  we  say  to  such  goodness?    But  our 

future  obedience  shall  be  the  best  reply.    And, 

as  for  this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  owe — 

Sir  IV.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  1  interrupt  your 
thanks,  as  I  have  here  an  interest  that  calls 
me.  \Turning  to  Honejrtvood^  Yes,  sir,  you 
are  surprised  to  see  me;  ana  I  own  that  a 
desire  of  coiTecting  your  follies  led  me  hither. 
I  saw,  with  indignation,  the  errors  of  a  mind 
that  only  sought  applause  from  others;  that 
easiness  of  disposition,  which,  though  inclined 
to  the  right,  had  not  courage  tOi  condemn  the 
w^rong.  1  saw,  with  regret,  those  splendid 
errors,  that  stiH  took  name  from  some  neigh- 
bouring duty.  rVour  charity,  that  wasrbtit  m- 
justice;  your  benevolence,  that  was  but  weak- 
jiess;  and  your  friendship  but  credulity.  I  saw, 
with  regret,  great  talents  and  extensive  learning 
only  empfoyed  to  add  sprightliness  to  error, 
and  increase  your  perplexities.  I  saw  your 
mind  with  a  thousand  natural  charms:  but  the 
greatness  of  its  beauty  served  only  to  heighten 
n»y  pity  for  its  prostitution. 

Honey,  Cease  to  upbraid  me,  sii";  I  have 
for  some  time  but  too  strongly  felt  the  justice 
of  your  reproaches.  But  there  is  one  way 
still  leA  me.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  determined,  thfs 
very  hour,  to  quit  for  ever  a  place  where  I 
have  made  myself  the  voluntary  slave  of  all; 
and   to    seek   among   strangers   that   fortitude 


which  may  giir«  strength  to  the  mind,  and 
marshal  all  its  dissipated  virtues.  Yet,  ere  I 
depart,  permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for  this 
gentleman;  who,  notwithstanding  what  has 
liappened,  has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal 
obligations.     Mr.  Lofty — 

Lofty.  Mr.  Honeywood,  Tm  resolved  upon 
a  reformation,  as  well  as  you.  I  now  begin 
to  find,  that  the  man  who  first  invented  the 
art  of  speaking  truth  was  a  much  cunninffer 
fellow  than  I  thought  him.  And  to  prove  tnat 
1  design  to  speak  truth  ior  the  future,  I  must 
now  assure  you,  that  you  owe  your  late  en- 
largement to  another;  as,  upon  my  soul,  i 
haa  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now,  if  any 
of  the  company  has  a  mind  for  prefertnent, 
he  jnay  take  my  place.  Tm  determined  to 
resign.  *  \KxiU 

Money.  How  have  1  been  d»»ceived? 

Sir  W.  No,  sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to 
a  kinder,  fairer  ft-iend  for  that  favour.  To 
miss  Richland.  W^ould  she  complete  our  joy, 
and  make  the  man  she  has  honoured  by  her 
friendship  happy  in  her  love,  (  should  then 
forget  all,  anci  be  as  blest  as  the  welfare  of 
my  dearest  kinsman  can  make  me. 

Miss  H. .  Aher  what  is  past,  it  would  be  but 
affectatio*  to  pretend  to  indifference.  Yes,  I 
will  own  an  attachment,  which  1  find  was 
more  than  friendship.  And  if  my  entreaties 
cannot  alter  his  resolution  to  quit  the  country, 
I  will  even  try  if  my  hand  has  not  power  to 
detahn  him.  [Giving  her  Hand, 

Honey.  Heavens!  how  can  I  have  deserved 
all  thisr  How  express  my  happiness,  my  gra- 
titude?^ A  moment  like  this  overpays  an  age 
of  apprehension. 

Croak,  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every 
face;  but  heaven  send  we  be  all  better  this 
day  three  months. 

Sir  IV,  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect 
yourself.  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause 
from  without,  has  all  his  happiness  in  another's 
keeping. 

Honey,  Yes,  sir,  I  now.  too  plainly  perceive 
my  errors.  My  vanity,  in  attempting  to  please 
all,  by  fearing  to  offend  any.  My  meanness 
in  approving  folly,  lest  fools  sho:. Id  disapprove. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  it  shall  be  my  study-  to 
reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress;  my  friend* 
ship  for  true  merit;  and  my  love  for  her, 
who  first  taught   me  what  it  is  to  be  happy. 

[Exeunt. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER, 

or,  Th*  MfUtaitt  of  a  Night;  Coined j  by  01'ircr  Goldsmith,  acted  at  Covent-Oarden  1773.  When  this  piece  wa« 
originallj  bmughl  fonirard»  the  Liilc  of  the  nation  liad  aickcned  wiih  a  prepoateroua  love  for  what  waa  termed  acnti- 
mental  comedy;  that  ia,  a  dramatic  composition,  in  wliich  the  ordinary  butinesa  of  life,  trhich,  in  a  free  country,  like 
Great  Britain,  produces  auch  a  diyeraity  of  character,  was  to  be  superseded  by  an  unnatural  affectation  of  nolishe4 
dialogue,  in  which  the  usages  and  singularities  of  iIm  multitude  were  to  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  rejected.  This 
false  taste  ^va>  borrowed  from  France;  where  it  was  the  practice  then,  mure  than  at  the  present  day,  to  keep,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term,  the  higher  01  de/  of  comedy,  in  a  material  sense  unconnected  with  the  onshacklcd  ebullitiona 
of  nature ;  and  Kelly,  and  others,  were  enforcing  this  principle  with  ardour,  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  planted  the  standard 
of  Thalia  on  the  boards  of  Covenl-Gardcn  Theatre,  and  bsoished,  ttiumphantly,  those  mawkish  monsters  of  fashion, 
which  were  lending  to  make  sentiment  ridiculous,  by  dissolving  iti  ties  with  cummon  incidents,  and  thervby  rendering 
it  somewhat  independent  of  social  Tirlue,  by  weakening  its  moral  interest.  The  elder  Colman,  whose  theatrical  )udg- 
nent  was  liifthly  esteemed  by  the  ciitical  world,  had  suffered  hirasetf  to  be  so  inoculated  with  this  seulimental  Sn— 
fiiienxa  of  the  mind,  that  he  rather  tolerated  this  comedy  from  a  respect  to  the  author,  than  encouraged  it  from  a  hopv 
of  ilA  success;  even  the  actors  caught  the  contagion;  nnd  Woodward  and  Smith,  who  were  designed  to  play  Tony 
Lumpkin  and  Yotmg  Madow,  resigned  their  parts.    It  was  to  this  fanciful  resignation  that  Quick  and  Lea  Lcwcs  owtid 
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mucli  of  dMir  ••riv  celofcritr;  for^  cuMrarj  to  l)i«  declarattoni  of  the  knowing  onei,  John  Hull  welcomed  this  comedr 
with  cheer*;  and,  hj  the  aid  of  6o)d*inilb,  Nature  and  Laughter  reanmed  their  hoaours  on  the  British  alagc.  'Wa  kaow 
that  this  piece  is,  hj  some  critics,  considered  as  a  farce;  hut  still  it  most  be  ranked  among  the  farces  of  a  man  of 
genius.  One  of  the  most  ludicrons  cireumatances  it  coataiaa  Clkat  of  the  robberj)  ia  borrowed  from  jitbunuuar.  It  met 
with  great  auccoM,  and  ia  stiJl  freqoeatlj  acted. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

( 

SIR  CHABXXS  MARLOW. 

STINGO. 

TOM   TWIST. 

SERVANT. 

HA&DCASTLE. 

DIGGORT. 

JACK    SLANG. 

MRS.   HARDLASTLB. 

TOUNG   MABXOW. 

ROGER. 

TIM   TICKT.K. 

MISS   HARDCASTLB. 

HASTINGS. 

RALPH. 

JEREMY. 

MISS   NEVILLE. 

TOMT  I.UMPU1V* 

GREGORY. 

MAT  MUGGINS. 

MAID. 

ACT  I. 

SCBNB  L    A  Chamber  in  an  old-fashioned 

House. 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.H,  I  ^ow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  irery 
particular.  Is  tbere  a  creature  in  the  Mrbolc 
country, 'but  ourselves,  ihat  does  not  take  a 
trip  to  town  now  and  then  to  rub  odf  tbe  rust 
a  little?  There's  the  two  miss  Hoffgs,  and  our 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month^s 
polishing  every  winter. 

Hard.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  afTec- 
tation  to  last  them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder 
"why  London  cannot  keep  its  own  ioo\&  at 
bome.  In  iny  time ,  the  follies  of  the  town 
crept  slowly  among  us,  but  now  they  travel 
£ister  than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fopperies  come 
down,  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in 
the  very  basket. 

Mrs*  H.  AVf  your  times  were  (ine  times 
indeed ;  you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for 
many  a  long  year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old 
rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  an  mn,  but  that  we  never  see  company. 
Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the 
curate's  wife,  and  Utile  Cripplegale,  the  lame 
dancingmaster;  and  all  our  entertainment  your 
old  stories  of  prince  £ugene  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  I  hate  such  old-fashioned 
trumpery. 

Hard.  And  I  love  it.  I  love  every  thing 
that's  old :  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners, 
old  books,  old  wine;  and  I  believe,  Dorothy, 
[Taking  her  Hand]  you'll  own  I  have  been 
pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  for 
ever  at  your  Dorothy's,  and  your  old  wives. 
You  may  be  a  Darby,  but  I'll  be  no  Joan,  I 
promise  you.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make 
me  by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty 
to  twenty,  and  make  money  of  that 

Hard.  Let  me  see ;  twenty  added  to  twenty 
makes  just  lidy  and  seven. 

Mrs.H.  Its  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle:  I  was  but 
twenty  when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony, 
that  I  had  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  niy  first  husband ; 
aod  he's  not  come  to  years   oi  discretion  yet. 

Hard*  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for 
him.     Ay,  you  have  taught  him  finely. 

Mrs.  H.  No  matter;  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a 
good  fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  hy  his 
learning.  I  don't  think  a  boy  wants  much 
learning  to  spend  fiAeen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard.  Learning,  ^otha !  a  mere  co*nposition 
of  tricks  and  mischief. 

JVrf.  H.  Humour y  my  dear;    nothing  but 


humour.  Come,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must 
allow  the  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  an  horsepond. 
If  burning  the  footman's  shoes ,  frighting  the 
maids,  worrying  the  kittens,  be  humour,  he 
has  it  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my 
wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went 
to  make^  a  bow,  I  po[u>'d  my  bald  head  into 
Mrs.  Frizzle's  face.    • 

Mrs.  H.  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  boy 
was  always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A 
school  would  be  his  death.  When  he  comes 
to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a 
year  or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  bim? 

Hard.  Latin  for  him!  a  cat  and  a  fiddle. 
No,  no,  the  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the 
only  schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs.H.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor 
boy  now;  fur  I  believe  we  shan't  have  him 
long  among  ^s.  Any  body  that  looks  in  bis 
face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard.  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the 
symptoms. 

Mrs,  M.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Jtiard.  Yes,  wnen  his  liquor  goes  the 
wrong  way.  , 

Mrs.  H.  I'm'  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  some- 
times whoops  like  a  speaking-trumpet — \Tonjr 
hallooing  behind  the  Scenes]  —  O  there  he 
goes — A  very  consumptive  figure,  truly. 

'  Enter  To  NT,  crossing  tfie  Stage. 

Mrs,  H  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my 
charmer?  W^on  t  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little 
of  your  company,  lovee? 

Ton  J*  I'm  in  baste,  mother,  I  can't  slay. 

Mrs.  H.  You  shan't  venture  out  this^  raw 
evening,  my  dear;   you  look  most  shockingly. 

Ton/.  1  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three 
Pigeons  expect  me  down  every  moment*  There's 
some  fun  going  forward* 

Hard.  Ay;  the  alehouse,  the  old  place;  I 
thought  so. 

Mrs.  H  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Ton/.  Not  so  low ,  neither.  There's  Dick 
Muggins  the  exciseman.  Jack  Slang  the  horse- 
doctor,  little  Aminidab  that  grinds  the  music 
box,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins  the  pewter 
platter. 

Mrs.  H.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  ihem  for 
one  night  at  leasL 

Ton/.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should 
not  so  much  mind:  but  I  can't  abide  to  dis- 
appoint myself.   ,  ^   *,        .     • 

Mrs.  H.   [Detaining  hint]   You  shant  go. 

Ton/.  I  will,  I  tell  you, 
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Mrs.H^  i  say  you  sban*!. 

Tony,  We'n  sec  which  is  strongest,  you 
or  1.  [Exit,  hauling  her  out 

Hard.  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil 
each  other.  But  is  not  the  whole  a^e  in  a 
combination  to  drive  sense  and  discretion  out 
of  doors?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate; 
the  fashions  of  the  times  have  almost  infected 
her  too.  By  living  a  year  or  I  wo  in  town, 
she  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French  frippery, 
as  the  best  of  them. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastlb. 

Hard,  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence! 
OressM  out  as  usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness! 
what  a  quantity  of  superfluous  silk  hast  thou 
got  about  thee,  girl!  I  could  never  teach  the 
tools  of  this  age,  that  the  indigent  world  could 
be  clothed  out   of  the  trimmings    of  the  vain. 

Miss  H.  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.  You 
allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay 
\isits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  jmanner;  and 
in  the  evening,  I  put  •n  my  boi&ewife^s  dress 
to  please  you.  • 

Hard,  Well,  remember  I  insbt  on  the  terms 
of  our  agreement:  and,  by-thc-by,  I  believe  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience 
this  very  evening. 

Miss  H  I  protest,  sir,  I  donH  comprehend 
)Our  meaning. 

Hard,  Then  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I 
expect  the  young  gentleman  I  have  chosen  to 
be  your  husband  from  town  this  very  day. 
I  have  bis  father's  letter,  in  which  be  informs 
me  his  son  is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to 
follow  himself  shortly  after. 

Miss  H,  Indeed !  I  wish  1  had  known  some- 
thing of  this  before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I 
behave?  It's  a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like 
him;  our  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  .so 
like  a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall  fmd  no 
room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child.  III  never  con- 
trol your  choice;  but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  1 
have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend, 
sir  Charles  Mario w,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
me  talk  so  often.  The  young  gentleman  has 
been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed  for  an 
employment  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I 
am  told  he's  a  man  of  an  excellent  under- 
standing* 

MissH,  Is  be? 

Hard.  Very  generous. 

MissH,  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  brave. 

MissH.  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  And  very  handsome. 

Miss  H.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more ;  [Kiss- 
ing  his  Hand]    he's  mine^  I'll  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of 
the  most  bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows 
in  the  world. 

Miss  H.  Eh !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death 
again.  That  word  reserved  has  undone  all 
the  rest  of  his  accomplishments.  A  reserved 
lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious 
husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom 
resides  in  a  breast  that  is  not  enriched  with 
nobler  virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his 
character  tb^^t  first  struck  me. 

MissH.  He  must  have  more  striking  features 


to  catch  me,  I  promise  you.  'However,  if  he 
be  sc»  young,  so  handsome,  and  so  ever}'  things 
as  YOU  mention,  I  believe  he'll  do  still.  1 
think  III  have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
It's  more  tnan  an  even  wager  be  may  not 
have  you. 

MissH.  My  dear  p^^Sf  wh/  will  you  mor- 
tify one  so? — Well,  it  be  refuses,  instead  of 
breaking  my  heart  at  bis  indifference,  I'll  only 
break  my  glass  for  its  flattery;  set  my  cap  to 
some  newer  fashion,  and  look  out  for  some 
less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved!  In  the  mean  time 
I'll  go  prepare  the  servants  for  bis  reception; 
as  we  seldom  see  company,  tbey  want  as  much 
training  as  a  company  of  recruits  the  first 
day's  muster.  [E,tiL 

Miss  H,  Lud,  this  news  uf  papa's  puts  me 
all  in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome;  these  be 
puts  last;  but  I  put  them  foremost  Sensible, 
good-natured;  I  like  all  that  But  then  re- 
served and  sheepish;  that's  much  against  him. 
Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of  his  timidity,  by  be- 
ing taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife  r  Yes,  and 
can't  I — But  I  vow  I'mf  disposing  of  the  hus- 
band, before  I  have  securea  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Nbvillb. 

MissH.  I'm  glad  youVe  come,  Neville,  mj 
dear.  Tell  me,  Constance,  bow  do  I  look  this 
evening?  Is  there  any  thing  whimsical  about 
me?  Is  it  one  of  my  welllooldng  days,  child? 
am  I  in  face  to-day? 

Miss  N,  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Tet  now  I  look 
again — bless  me!  sure  no  accident  has  hap- 
pened among  the  canary  birds  or  the  gold 
nshes.  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  Seen 
meddling?  Or  has  the  last  novel  been  too 
/novingr 

MissH.  No;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have 
been  threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out — 1 
have  been  threatened  with  a  lover. 

MissN.  And  his  name — 

MissH.  Is  Marlow. 

MissN.  Indeed! 

Miss  H.  The  son  of  sir  Charles  Marlow. 

MissN.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  are  nerer 
asunder.  I  believe  you  must  have  seen  him 
when  we  lived  in  town. 

MissH.  Never, 

Miss  N  He's  a  very  singular  character,  1 
assure  you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and 
virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive ;  but  his 
acquaintance  give  him  a  very  difierent  character 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp:  you  under- 
stand me. 

Miss  H.  An  odd  character  indeed.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  bim.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  bim ;  but  trust 
to  occurrences  for  success.  But  how  %oe%  on 
your  own  affair,  my  dear?  has  ray  mother 
been  courting  you  for  my  brother  Tony,  as 
usual? 

Miss  N,  I  have  just  cdtn^irom  one  of  our 


agreeable  tete-a-tetes.  She  has  beon  saying  a 
hundred  tender  things,  and  setting  off  her 
pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 
Miss  H  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she 
actually  thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours 
is  no  small  temptation.    Besides,   as  she  has 
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the  sole  raanagement  of  it^  fm  not  siuprUed 
to  see  ber  unwiUin^  to  let  it  go  ovl  of  the 
iamily. 

MiSS  N,  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly 
consists  in  |ewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temp- 
tation. But  at  any  late,  if.  my  dear  Hastings 
be  but  constant  y  I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too 
bard  for  her  at  lasL  Howerer,  I  let  her  sup- 
pose that  I  am  in  love  with  her  son,  and  sbe 
never  once  dreams  that  my  affections  are  fixed 
upon  another. 

Miss  H,  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly. 
I  could  almost  Hure  him  for  bating  you  so. 

Miss  N,  It  is  a  good  natur*d  creature  at 
bottom,  and  Fm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me 
married  to  any  body  but  himselfl  But  my 
aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  round 
the  improvements.  Allons,  courage  b  neces- 
saiT>  a<  our  af£urs  are  criticaL 

Miss  H,  Would  it  were  bed  time  and  all 
were  well.  [Exeuni, 

Scene  Ef. — An  Alehouse-room. 

Several  shabby  feUows,  wiih  Punch  and 
Tobacco.  Tony  at  the  Head  of  the  Table, 
a  little  higher  than  the  Rest:  a  Medlet  in 
his  Hand, 

Ontnes.  Hurrea,  burrea,  hurrea,  bravo. 

1  Fel*  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song. 
The   squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down 
for  a  songM. 
'Omnes.  Ay,  a  song,  a  song. 

Tony.  Then  FU  sing  you,  eentlemen,  a  song 
1  made  upon  this  alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SONG. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzile  their  brain. 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning ; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Give  genus  a  better  discerning/ 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods. 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styzes,  and  Stygians: 
Tbeir  quis,   and  their  quss,   and  their  quods, 

They  re  all  but  a  parcel  of  pigeons.  » 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  torolL 

When  methodist  preachers  come  down 

A  preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
ni  wager  the  rascals  a  crown. 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  wnen  you  come   down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
m  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense. 

But  you,  my  good  friend,   are  the  pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  eome,  pat  the  jorum  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever; 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquours  are  stout; 

Here's  the  Three  Jofly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare. 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons ; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  torocfdle,  toroll. 


i)  n  it  Um  hitfiaesf  of  the  President  at  •  firee  end  easy 
cJ«b»  toch  as  thist  to  call  to  aileace*  proclaim  a  toast, 
rail  for  a  song.  rtc.»  by  •trikiog  on  the  table  with 
Ids  lianmcry  which  every  one  is  boand  to  obevj  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  glasses  ronnd  (a  glasa  of  whaterar 
the  company  is  drinking  to  cTcry  person  {jfresent),  or 
to  drink  a  pint  glass  of  salt  and  water,  this*  of  course, 
means  as  long  as  the  members  arc  not  quite  intoxi- 
cated. 


Omnes.  Bravo,  bravo. 

1  Fel,  The  squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

2  FeL  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he 
never  gives  us  nothing  that's  low. 

3  Fel.  O,  damn  any  thing  that's  low;  1 
can't  bear  it. 

4  FeL  The  fenteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing 
at  any  time,  if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees 
in  a  concatenation  accordingly. 

3  Fel.  I  like  the  maxum  otit,  master  Mug- 
gins. What  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance 
a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all 
that.  May  this  be  my  poison  if  my  bear  ever 
dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes. — 
''Water  parted,"  or  the  minuet  in  Ariadne. 

2  FeL  What  a  pity  it  is  the  squire  is 
not  comfe  to  his  own.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles  round 
of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  master  Slaiij^. 
I'd  then  show- what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of 


eep 


of 


company. 

2  FeU  Oh,  he  takes  after  his  own  father 
for  that.  To  be  sure  old  squire  Lumpkin  was 
the  finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on. 
For  winding  the  straight  horn,  or  beating  a 
thicket  for  a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had 
his  feMow.  It  was  a  saying  in  the  place,  that 
be  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girls  in  the 
whole  county. 

Tony,  Ecod,  and  when  I'm  of  age  I'll  be 
no  bastard,  I  promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  Bet  Bouncer  and  toe  miller's  grey  mare  1o 
beffin  vdth.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  about 
and  be  merry,  for  you  pay  no  retJsoning. 
Well,  Stingo,  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  Ldsndlord^ 

Land.  There  be  two  gAitlemen  in  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  door.  They  have  lost  their  way 
upo'  the  forest,  and  they  are  talking  some- 
thing about  Mr.  HardcasUe. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them 
must  be  the  gentleman  that's  conung  down  to 
court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to  be  Lon- 
doners ? 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  wound - 
ily  like  Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and 
111  set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  [ExitJUmd- 
lord']  Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't  be  good 
enough  company  for  you,  step  down  lor  a 
moment,  and  FlI  be  with  you  in  the  squeez- 
ing of  a  lemon.  [Exeunt  mob]  Father-in-law 
has  been  calling  me  whelp,  and  hound,  this 
half-year.  Now  if  I  pleased ,  I  could  be  so 
revenged  upon  the  old  grumbletonian.  But 
then  Fm  afraid  of  what!  1  shall  soon  be  worth 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  let  him  frighten 
me  out  of  that  if  be  can. 

Enter  Landlord,   conducting  Marlow  and 

Hastings. 

Mar.  W^hat  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  da} 
have  we  had  of  it.  We  were  told  it  was 
but  forty  miles  across  the  country,  and  we 
have  come  above  threescore. 

Hast.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unac- 
countable reserve  of  yours,  that  would  not 
let  us  inquire  more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar.  1  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to 
i  lay  itiyself  under  an   obligation  to  every  one 
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I  meet ;  and  often  stand  the  cbance  of  an  an- 
mannerly  answer. 

Jfasi,  At  present,  bowever,  we  are  not  likelj 
to  receive  any  answer. 

Ton/.  No  ofifence,  gentlemen;  but  Fm  told 
you  have  been  inquinng  for  one  Mr.  Hard- 
caslle,  in  these  parts.  JDo  you  know  what 
part  of  the  country  you  ore  in  ? 

Hasi,  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  should  thank 
you  for  information. 

Tonjr.  Nor  the  way  you  came  ?  « 

Hast,  No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  us — 

Tony,  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  nei- 
ther the  road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you 
are,  nor  the  road  you  came,  the  first  thing 
J  have  to  inform  you  is,  that— you  have  lost 
your  way. 

Mar,  VVe  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Tonjr,  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask  the  place  from  whence    you  came? 

Mar,  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing 
M*  where  we  are  to  go. 

Tonjr*  No  offence;  but  question  (br  question 
is  all  fair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not 
this  same  ilardcastle  a  cross-grain'd ,  old-fa- 
shion*d,  whimsical  fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a 
daughter,  and  a  pretty  son  ? . 

Htut  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman, 
but  he  has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tonjr,  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trol- 
ioping,  talkative  maypole — the  son,  a  pretty, 
well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that  every  bocly 
is  fond  of. 

Mar.  Our  information  differs  in  this:  the 
daughter  is  said  to  be  vrell-bred  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  son,  an  awkward  booby ,  reared  up 
and  spoiled  at  his   mother^s  apronslrrng. 

Tony,  Me-he-hem — Then,  gentlemen,  all  I 
have  to  tell  you  ir,  that  you  won^t^reacJi  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  bouse  this  night,  1  believe. 

Hast,  Unfortunate! 

Tonjr ,  It*s  a  damnM  long,  dark,  bogffy, 
dirty,  dangerous  way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentle- 
men the  way  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's ;  [drinking 
upon  the  LandlortQ  Mr.  Hardcastle^s ,  of 
Quagmire-marsh,  you  understand  me. 

Land.  Master  llardcastle*s !  Lack-a-daisy, 
my  masters,  youVe  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong ! 
When  you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you 
should  have  crossM  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane. 

Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  for^ 
ward  till  you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar,  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet? 

Tonjr,  Ay,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take 
only  one  of  them. 

Mar.  O,  sir,  you*re  facetious. 

Tonjr.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are 
to  go  sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack- 
skull  common :  there  you  must  look  sharp  for 
the  track  of  the  wheel ,  and  go  forward  till 
you  come  to  farmer  Murrain's  bam.  Coming 
to  the  farmer's  bam,  you  are  to  turn  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  leA,  and  then  to  the 
rifiht  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 
raill-^ 

Mar.  Zounds,  man!  we  could  as  soon  find 
out  the  longitude! 

Hast.  Wnat's  to  be  done,  Marlow? 

Mar.  Tliis  house  promises  but  a  poor  re- 
ception; though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  ac- 
commodate us. 


Land.  Alack,  master,  we  bare  but  one 
spare  bed  in  the  whole  house. 

Tonj.  And,  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken 
up  by  three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  Pause, 
in  which  the  rest  seem  disconcertedl  I  have 
hit  it ;  don't  you  think,  Stingo,  our  landlady  could 
accommodate  the  gentlemen  by  the  ureside, 
with — three  chairs  and  a  bolster? 

Hast.  I  hale  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and 
a  bolster. 

T'ony,  You  do,  do  you? — than  let  me  see 
— what — if  you  ^o  on  a  mile  further,  to  the 
Buck's  Head,  the  old  Buck's  Head  on  the  bill, 
one  of  the  best  inns  in   the  whole  country? 

Hast  O  ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  ad- 
venture for  this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tonj']  Sure  you  benH 
sending  them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn ,  be 
you? 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you;  let  them  find 
that  out  [7V>  theniy  You  have  only  to  keep 
on  straight  forward  till  you  come  to  a  large 
house  by  flie  road  side:  you'll  see  a  pair  of 
large  boms  Over  the  door:  that's  the  sign. 
Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The 
servanU  can't  miss  the  way  ? 

Tonjr,  No,  no:  but  I  tell  you,  though,  tbe 
landlord  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  busi- 
ness ;  so  he  wants  to  ne  thought  a  gentleman, 
saving  your  presence,  be!  he!  he!  He'H  be 
for  giving  you  his  company,  and  ecod  if  yon 
mind  him,  hell  persuade  you  that  bis  mother 
was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of 
peace. 

Land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure  | 
but  a  keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  a*  any 
in  the  whole  country. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these, 
we  shall  want  no  further  connexion,  '^^e 
are  to  turn  to  the  right,  did  you  say? 

Tonjr.  No,  no,  straight  forward*  Y\\  jast 
step  myself,  and  show  you  a  piece  of  tbe 
way.     [To  the  Landlord'\  Mum.       • 

Land.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweety 
pleasant — dainn'd,  mischievous  son  of  a  whore. 

[EjpcunL 

ACT  11. 

Scbnb  I. — An  old  fashioned  House% 

Enter  Hai^dcastlb,  followed  bjr  three  or  four 
awkward  Servants. 

Hard,  W^cll,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  the 
table  exercise  I  have  been  teaching  you  these 
three  days.  You  all  know  your  posts  and  your 
places,  and  can  show  that  }'OU  have  been  used 
to  good  company,  without  stirring  from  home. 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay. 

Hard,  When  company  comes,  you  are  not 
to  pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again, 
like  frighted  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Hard.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken 
from  the  bam,  are  to  make  a  show  at  the 
side-table;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have  ad^ 
vanced  from  the  plough,  are  to  place  your- 
self behind  my  chair.  But  you're  not  to  stand 
so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Take 
your  hands  from  your  pockets ,  Roger ,  and 
from  your  bead,  you  blockhead  you.  See  how 
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Diggory   carries   bis  bands.     They're  a  little 
too  sliflj  i 


I' 


ndeedy  but  that*s  no  great  matter. 

Dig.  Ajf  mind  how  I  hold  them:  1  learned 
to  hold  my  bands  this  way  when  I  was  upon 
drill  for  the  militia.    And  so  being  upon  drill — 

Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Dig- 
ory;  you  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests: 

ou  must  hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talk- 
ing; ^ou  must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of 
drinking;  you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think 
of  eating. 

Dig.  B  V  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  perfectly 
onpossibie.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating 
going  forwards,  ecod  he*s  always  wishing  for  a 
mouthful  himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead!  is  not  a  bellyful  in  the 
kitchen  as  good  as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlour? 
Stay  your  stomach   with   that   reflection. 

Dig.  £cod  I  thank  your  worship,  1*11  make 
a  shift  to  stay  ray  stomach  with  a  slice  of 
cold  beef  in  the  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then 
if  I  happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a 
good  story  at  table,  you  must  not  ail  burst 
out  a  laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of  the 
company. 

Dig.  Then  ecod  your  worship  must  not 
tell  the  story  of  Quid  GroUse  m  the  gun- 
room: I  cant  help  laughinr  at  that — he!  hf\ 
be  ! — for  the  soul  of  me.  We  have  laughed 
at  that  these  twenty  years — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hard,  Ha!  ha!  na!  The  story  is  a  good 
one.  Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh 
at  that — but  still  remember  to  be  attentive. 
Suppose  one  of  the  company  should  call  for 
a  glass  of  wine,  how  will  you  behave?  A 
glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you  please.  [^To  Diggo- 
■r;'l--Eb,  why  don't  you  move? 

Dig.  Ecod,  yo«r  worship,  I  never  have 
courage  till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
brought  upo*  the  table,  and  then  Fm  as  bauld 
as  a  lion. 

Hard.  What,  will  nobody  move? 

1  Serp.  I*m  not  to  leave  this  place. 

2  SerQ,  I'm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 
3Serv.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Dig.  WaunSy  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be 
mine. 

Hard.  You  numskulls!  and  so  while,  like 
your  betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places, 
the  guests  must  be  starved.  O  you  dunces!  I 
find  I  must  begin  all  over  again. — But  don't 
I  bear  a  coach  drive  into  the  yard?  To  your 
posts,  you  blockheads.  Fll  go  in  the  mean  time 
and  give  my  old  friend^s  son  a  hearty  wel- 
come at  the  gate.  [Exit. 

Dig.  By  the  elevens,  ray  place  is  gone 
quite  out  of  ray  head. 

Roger.  I  know  that  my  place  is  to  be  every 
where. 

1  Serp.  Where  the  devil  Is  mine  ? 

2Serv.  My  place  Js  to  be  no  where  at  all; 
and  so  I'xe  go  about  my  business 


Mar,  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion. 
Having  first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house- 
keeping,  it  at  last  comes  to  levy  contributions 
as  an  inn. 

Hast,  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  ht 
taxed  to  pay  all  these  fineries,  i  have  often 
seen  a  good  sideboard,  or  a  marble  chimney- 
piece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  in- 
flame the  bill   confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all 
places;  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  good 
inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries;  in  bad  inn^ 
you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hast.  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among 
them.  In  truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised 
that  you  who  have  seen  so  muth  of  the 
worlci,  with  your  natural  good  sense,  and 
your  many  opportunities,  could  never  yet  ac- 
quire a  recjuisite  share  of  assurance. 

Mar,  The  Englishman's  malady:  bnt  tell 
me,  George,  where  could  I  have  learned  that 
assurance  you  talk  of?  My  life  has  been 
chiefly  spent  in  a  college  or  an  inn,  in  se- 
clusion from  that  lovely  pait  of  the  creation 
that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence.  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  single  woman — except  my  mother.-*- 
But  among  females  of  another  class,  you 
know — 

Heist,  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent 
enough  of  all  conscience. 

Mar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hast.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of 
reputation  I  never  saw  such  an  ideot,  such 
a  trembler;  you  looks  fin*  all  the  world  as  if 
you  wanted  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of 
the  room. 

Mar.  W^hy,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want 
to  steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith,  1  have  often 
formed  a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle 
away  at  an^  rate.  But  I  donH  know  how,  a 
single  glance  from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  to- 
tally overset  my  resolution.  An  impudent  feU 
low  may  counterfeit  modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged 
if  a  modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit  impu- 
dence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine 
things  to  them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish 
upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  e^en  a  col- 
lege bed-maker — 

Mar.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things 
to  them.  They  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They 
may  talk  of  a  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain, 
or  some  such  bagatelle;  but  to  me  a  modest 
woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the 
most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hast.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  At  this  rale,  man,  how 
can  you  ever  expect  to  marry? 

Mar.  Never,  unless,  as  among  kings  and 
princes,  my  bride  were  to  he  courted  by 
proxy.  If  indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom, 
one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never 
saw  before,  it  might  be  endured.    But  to   go 


\Exeunt  Servants,  running  about ,  as  if  through  all  the  terrors  of  a   formal   courtship, 

frighted,  different  fVays.  together   with   the    episode   of  aunts,    grancU 

mothers,  cousins,  ana  at   last  to  blurt  out  the 
Enter  Marlow  o/id  Hastings.  broad  start-question,  of  madam,  will  you  marry 

Hasi.  AAer  the   disapointments  of  the  day,  me?    No,  no,  that's  a  strain  much  above  me| 
welcome  once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comfoiis  I  assure  you. 

of  a  dean  room  and  a  good  fire.  l?pon  my  Hast  I  pity  you ;  but  how  do  you  inten4 
word,  a  very  well-looking  house;  antique,  behaving  to  the  lady,  you  are  come  down  ta 
bat  credilaUc.  visit  at  the  request  of  your  father  ? 
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Mar,  As  1  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow 
ycry  low.  Answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  de- 
mands— But  for  the  rest,  I  don*t  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face  till  1  see  my  father^s 
again. 

,  Hast    Vm  surprised    that   one   who   is   so 
warm  a  friend  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar,  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my 
chief  inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental 
in  forwarding  your  happiness,  not  mv  own. 
Miss  Neville  loves  you ;  the  family  don  t  know 
you;  as  my  friend  you  are  sure  of  a  recep- 
tion, and  let  honour  do  the  rest 

Enter  Hardcastlb. 

Hard,  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  Which  is  Mr.  Marlow?  Sir,  youVe 
heartily  welcome.  If s  not  my  way ,  you  see, 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the 
fire;  I  like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception 
in  the  old  style  at  my  gate:  1  like  to  see 
their  horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar,  \Aside\  He  has  got  our  names  from 
the  servants  already.  \To  Mar,^  We  approve 

rour  caution  and  hospitality,  sir,  [To  HasL] 
have  been  thinking ,  George ,  oT  changing 
our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morning;  I  am 
grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard,  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you^ll  use  no 
ceremony  in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  George,  you*re  right:  the 
first  blow  is  half  the  battle. 

Hard,  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings— gentle- 
men— pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  hot^se. 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  you  may  do 
just  as  you  please  here.  ^ 

Mar,  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign 
too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammuni- 
tion before  it  is  over.  We  must  show  our 
generalship,  by  securing,  if  necessary ,  a  re- 
treat. .     • 

Hard,  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Mar- 
low, puts  me  in  'mind  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, when  he  went  to  besiege  Denain. 
He  first  summoned  the  garrison. 

Mar,  Ay,  and  well  summon  your  garrison, 
old  boy. 

Hard,  He  first  summoned  the  garrison, 
which  might  consist  of  about  five  tnousand 
men — 

HasL  Marlow^  wbat*s  a  clock. 

Hard,  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  be  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men. 

Mar,  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard,  Which  might  consist  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  well  appointed  w^b  stores, 
ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Now,  says  the  duke  of  Marlborouffh,  to  George 
Brooks  tliat  stood  next  to  him — You  must  have 
heard  of  Georee  Bro<^ks — HI  pawn  my  duke- 
dom, says  he,  out  I  take  that  garrison  with- 
out spilling  a  drop  of  blood.    So — 

Mar,  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  give 
us  a  glass  of  punch  in  the  mean  time,  it 
would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with 
vigour* 

Hard,  Punch,  sir! — This  is  the  roost  un- 
accountable kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 

f  Aside, 
warm 
punch,  after  ourjoumty^  will  £e  comfortable. 


Enter  Serif  ant,  with  a  Ttutkard, 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard,  Heres  a  cup,  sir. 

Mar,  So  this  fellow,  in  his-  Liberty-hall, 
will  only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

[Aside. 

Hard,  [Taking  the  CupJ  I  hope  you*ll 
find  it  to  your  mmd.  I  have  proparM  it  with 
my  own  hands,  and  I  believe  youll  own  the 
ingredients    are    tolerable.     Will  you   be    so 

ffood  as  to  pledge  1)  me,  sir?  Here,  Mr.  Mar- 
ow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

[Drinks,  and  gives  the  Cup  to  Marlotiv, 

mar,  A  very  impudent  fellow  this!  but 
he*s  a  character,  and  Til  humour  him  a  little. 
[Aside']    Sir,  my   service   to   you. 

[Drinks,  gives  the  Cup  to  Hastings, 

Hast,  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  usr 
his  company,  and  forgets  that  he*s  an  innkeep- 
er, before  he  has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

[Aside. 

Mar,  From  the  excellence  of  yoiir  cup,  my 

old  friend,  i  suppose  you  have   a  good  deal 

of  business  in  tois  part  of  the  country.  Warm 

w'ork,  now  and  then'  at  elections,  I  suppose. 

[Gives  the  Tankard  to  Hardcastie, 

Hard.  No,  sir,  i  have  long  given  that  work 
over.  Since  our  betters  have  tit  upon  the 
rflfj^edient  of  electing  eacli  other,  there's  no 
business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[Gives  tfie  Tankard  to  Hastings . 

Hast,  So  then  you  have  no  turn  for  poli- 
tics, 1  find. 

Hard,  Not  in  the  least  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  oC 
government,  like  other  people;  but  finding 
myself  every  day  grow  more  angry»  and  the 
government  growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to' 
mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more  trouble 
my  head  about  who's  in  or  who's  out,  than 
I  do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my 
service  to  you. 

Hast,  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs  and 
'drinking  below,  with  receiving  your  friends 
within  and  amusing  them  without,  you  lead 
a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it 

Hard,  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's 
certaiff.  Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are 
adjusted  in  this  very  parlour. 

Mar,  [After  drinking']  And  you  have  an 
argument  in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better 
than  any  in  vVestminster-hall. 

Hard'  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a 
little  philosophy. 

Mar,  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy.      [Aside, 

HasL  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general, 
you  attack  them  on  every  quarter.  If  you 
tind  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  them 
with  your  philosophy ;  if  you  find  they  have 
no  reason,  you  attack  them  with  this.  Here's 
your  health,  my  philosopher.  [Drinks, 

Hard,  Good,  very  good,  thank  you;  ha! 
ha!  Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of 
prince  Eugene  when  oe  fought  the  Turks  at 
the  battle  of  Belgrade.    Yon  shall  bear. 

i)  At  Ui«  Um«  of  tne  eonqsett,  lh«  •nmity  belVMB  di« 
itazons  and  Normona  waa  to  great,  that  a  NoMui  did 
not  scTUpic  to  atab  a  Saxon,  trbon  drinking  or  oiWr* 
wise  not  ev  hit  gaard;  and  to  anoh  a  dcgroe  wu  ikio 
•riacn,  tliat  the  Saxooa  used,  when  thej  wanled  to  drink 
in  company,  to  appeal  to  a  countryman  to  pMg*  to 
protect  him  whiUt  he  wea  drinking.  This  cnaiom  hna 
since  pa^ied  into  a  sort  of  to«at  (an  exoMelor  dnaking)* 
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Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade ,  I 
think  it*s  almost  time  to  talJc  about  supper. 
What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house 
for  supper? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir! — Was  ever  such 
a  request  to  a  man  in  his  own  house !  [Aside. 

Mar.  Yesy  sir,  supper,  sir;  I  begin  to  feel 
an  appetite.  1  shall  make  devilish  work  to- 
night in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my 
eyes  beheld.  \_A9ide\  Why  really,  sir,  as  for 
supper,  I  can*t  well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and 
the  cookmaid  settle  these  things  between  them. 
I  leave  these  kind  of  thines  entirely    to  them. 

Mar.  You  do ,  do  you  r 

Hard.  Entirely.  By-the-by,  I  believe  they 
arc  in  actual  consultation  upon  what*s  for 
supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they^  admit  me  as  one 
of  their  privy  council.  lt*s  a  way  I  have  got* 
When  1  travel  1  always  choose  to  regulate 
my  own  supper.  I^et  the  cook  be  called.  No 
offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least;  yet  I 
donH  know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid, 
is  not  very  communicative  upon  these  occa- 
sions. Should  we  send  for  her,  she  might 
scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

HasL  Let*s  see  the  list  of  the  larder  then. 
I  ask  it  as  a  favour.  I  always  match  my  ap- 
petite to  mv  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  Hardcastte,  tvh^iooks  atihem 
tmth  Surprise]  Sir,  he*s  V^pg^^  ^°^  '^*' 
my  way  too.  ^^^ 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command 
here.  Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare, 
for  to-nigfat*s  supper.  I  believe  iOs  drawn  out 
Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  ray  uncle,  colonel  W^allop.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  sup- 
per till  he  had  eaten  it 
[Sertfani  brings  on  IheBillof  Fare,  and  exit. 

Hast  All  upon  the  high  ropes!  His  uncle 
a  colonel!  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother 
being  a  justice  of  peace.  But  let's  hear  the 
bill  of  fare.  [Aside. 

Mar.  [Perusing]  What's  here?  For  the 
first  course;  for*  the  second  course;  for 
the  desserL  The  devil,  sir,  do  you  think  we 
have  brought  down  the  whole  |oiners'  com- 
pany, or  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  to  eat 
up  such  a  supper?  two  or  three  little  things, 
clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

HasL  But  let's  hear  it 

Mar.  [Reading]  For  the  first  course;  at 
the  top,  a  pig  €md  prune  sauce. 

Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 

Mar.  And  damn  your  prune  sauce,   say  I. 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good 
eating.  —  Their  impudence  confounds  me. 
[Aside]  Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make 
what  alterations  you  please.  Is  there  any 
thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 
genUemen  ? 

•  Mar,  Item.  A  pork  pie,  a  hoilet  rabbit 
ahd  sausages,  aflorentine,  a  shaking  pudd- 
ing, and  a  dish  oftiff—taff—taffetj  cream! 

Hast.  Confound  your  made  cfishes!    I  shall 
be  as    much  at  a  loss  in  this  house,   as   at  a  jewels.  I  have  been  for  some  time  persuading 
^reen  and  ycWow  dinner  at   the  French  am-|my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.     I  fancy  I'm 
bassador's'  table.*    I'm  for  plain  eating.  I  very  near  succeeding.    The  instant   they   are 


Hard.  Pm  sorry ,  gentlemen ,  that  I  have 
nothing  you  like;  but  if  there  be  any  thing 
you  have  a  particular  fancy  to — 

Mar.  Why  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is 
so  exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as 
good  as  another.  Send  us  what  you  please. 
So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that 
our  beds  are  air  d,  and  propeHy  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me. 
You  shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you  I  I  protest,  sir,  you 
must  excuse  me,  I  always  Iook  to  these  things 
myself 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  your- 
self easy  on  that  bead. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it— A  very 
troublesome  fellow,  as  ever  I  met  with.  [Aside. 

Hard.  W^ell,  sir,  I'm  resolv'd  at  feast  to 
attend  you. — This  may  be  modern  modestv, 
but  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old- 
fashioned  impudence. 

[Exeunt  MarloQp  and  Hardcastle. 

HasL  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin 
to  grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry 
with  those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to 
please  him  ?  Ha !  what  Ao  I  see  ?  Miss  Ne- 
ville, by  all  that's  happy! 

.Enter  Miss  Neyille. 

MissN.  My  dear  Hastings  1  To  what  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  to  what  afccident,  am  I 
to  ascribe  this  happy  meeting? 

Htist.  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question, 
as  I  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my 
dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  N.  An  inn !  sure  you  .  mistake !  my 
aunt,  my  guardian,  lives  here.  W^hat  could 
induce  you  to  think  this  house  an  tnn? 

HasL  My  friend,  Mr.  MaHow,  with  whom 
I  came  down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as 
to  an  inn,  I  assure  you,  A  young  feDow, 
whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house  hard 
by,  directed  us  hither. 

MissN.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my 
hopeful  cousin's  tricks ,  of'  whom  you  bate 
heard  me  talk  so  oAen  ;  ha  I  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

HasL  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you? 
He  of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Miss  N.  You  have  nothing  to  tear  from  him, 
I  assure  you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew 
how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows 
it^  too,  and  has  unciertaken  to  court  me  for 
him,  and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has 
made  a   conquest 

HasL  Thou  dear  dissembler!  You  must 
know,  my  Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this 
happy  opportunity  of  my  friend's  visit  here 
to  get  aamittance  into  the  family.  The  horses 
that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with 
the  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed ;  and 
then,  if  my  dearest  ffirl  will  trust  in  her 
faithful  Hastings,  we  shall  soon  be  landed  in 
France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of 
marriage  are  respected.  * 

MissN.  I  have  often  told  you,  that,  though 
ready  to  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my 
little  fortune  behind  with  reluctance.  The 
greatest^  part  of  it  was  left  inc  by  uncle, 
the  India  Director,  and  chiefly  consists  in 
jewels.  I  have  been  for  some  time  persuadinir 
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put   inio  my  poMesiion,   you    sball   find  me 
ready  to  make  tbem  and  myself  yours. 

Hast  Perish  the  baubles!  Your  person  is 
all  I  desire.  In  the  mean  time ,  my  friend 
Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  bis  mistake.  I 
know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is 
such,  that,  ifabruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would 
instantly  quit  the  house  before  our  plan  was 
ripe  for  execution. 

Miss  N.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the 
deception?  Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned 
from  walking;  what  if  we  persuade  him 
she  \s  come  to  this  house  as  to  an  inn? 
— come  this  way.  {.'^^f  confer. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people 
tease  me  beyond  bearing.  My  host  seems  to 
think  it  ill  manners  to  leare  me  alone,  and  so 
he  claps  not  only  himself,  but  his  old-fashion*d 
wife  on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to 
«up  with  us  too ;  and  then ,  I  suppose,  we 
are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  rest 
pf  the  family — What  have  we  got  here? — 

Hast.  My  dear  Charles,  let  me  congratu- 
late you — The  most  fortunate  accident! — >VVho 
do  you  think  has  just  alighted? 

mar.  Cannot  guess. 

Hast.  Our  mistresses,  boy;  miss  Hai*dcastle 
ftnd  miss  Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce 
miss  Co«slance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance. 
Happening  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
called  on  their  return  to  take  fresh  horses 
here.  Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the 
next  room ,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant. 
Wasn't  it  lucky?  eh! 

Mar.  I  have  just  been  morfided  enough^  of 
all  conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to 
complete  my  embarrassment  [Aside. 

Hast.  Well!  but  wasnH  it  the  most  for- 
tunate thing  in  the  world? 

Mar.  Oh!  yes.  Very  fortunate  —  a  most 
joyful  encounter — But  our  dresses,  George, 
you  know,  are  in  disorder — What  if  we  should 
postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow? — To- 
morrow at  her  own  house^it  will  be  every 
bit  as  convenient^— and  rather  more  respect- 
ful— To-morrow  let  it  be.      [Offering  to  go. 

Miss  N.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony 
will  displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress 
will  show  the  ardour  of  your  impatience. 
Besides,  she  knows  you  are  in  the  house, 
and  will  permit  you  to  sec  her. 

Mar.  O !  the  devil !  how  shall  I  support  it  ? 
Hem!  hem!  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You 
are  to  assist  me.  you  know,  I  shall  be. con- 
foundedly ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it!  Til  take 
courage.     Hem ! 

Host.  Pshaw,  man !  His  but  the  first  plunge, 
aiid  airs  over.  She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Mar.  And  of  all  women  she  that  I  dread 
most  to  encounter! 

Enter  MisS  Hardcastlb  as  returning  from 
walking,  a  Bonnet,  etc. 

HasL  [Introducing  theni]  Miss  Hardcastle, 
Mr.  Marlow.  I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  per- 
sons together,  who  only  want  to  know,  to 
esteem  each  other. 

Miss  H.  [Aside"]  Now,  for  meeting  my 
modest  gentleman  with  a  demure  face,  and 
quite  in  bis  own  manner.  [After  a  Pause, 
m  tvhich  he  appears  very  uneasjr  and  dis-^ 


concerted]  Vm  glad  of  your  safe  arrival,  sir 
— I'm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by  the 
way. 

iiar.  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  bad 
some.  Yes,  madam,  a  good  many  accideflts, 
but  should  be  sorry,  madam — or,  rather  glad 
of  any  accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  con- 
cluded.   Hem! 

HasL  [Tq  Mar  ]  You  never  spoke  better 
in  your  whole  life*  Keep  it  up,  and  Til  in- 
sure you  the  victory. 

Miss  H,  Pm  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  Yoo 
that  have  seen  so  much  of  the  dnest  company, 
can  'find  little  entertainment  in  an  obsciffe 
corner  of  the  country. 

Mar*  [Gathering  courage]  I  have  lived, 
indeed,  in  the  world,  madams  but  1  have  kept 
very  little  company,  i  have  been  but  an  ob- 
server upon  life,  madam,  while  others  vrere 
enjoying  iL 

MissH.  An  observer,  like  you, .upon  lilCf 
were  I  fear  disagreeably  employed,  since  yon 
must  have  had  much  more  to  censure  tnan 
to  approve. 

Mar.  Pardon  me ,  madam ;  I  was  alirays 
willing  to  be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  people 
is  rather  an  object  of  my  mirth  than  uneas- 
iness. 

HasL  [To  Mar.]  Bravo,  bravo.  Never 
spoke  so  well  in  your  whole  life.  A^elll 
miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Mar- 
low  are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  I 
believe  our  iM^^bere  will  but  embarrass  the 
interview.      ^^V 

Mar.  Not  inthe  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We 
like  your  company  of  all  things,  [lo  HasL\ 
Zounds  1  George,  sure  you  won't  go!  How 
can  you  leave  us? 

HasL  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conver- 
sation, so  we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  [To 
Mar.]  You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are 
to   manage    a  little  tele-a-t^te   of  our  own. 

[Exeunt.  \ 

Miss  H.  [After  a  Pause]  But  you  hate 
not  been  wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir: 
The  ladies,  J  should  hope,  have  employed 
some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Mar.  [Relapsing  into  Timidi{/]  Pardon 
me,  madam,  x — 1 — 1 — as  yet  have  studied- 
only*— to — deserve  them. 

Miss  H.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  veiy 
worst  way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar.  Perhaps  so,  madam;  but  I  love  to 
converse  only  with  the  more  grave  and  sen- 
sible part  of  the  sex— But  I'm  afraid  I  grow 
tiresome. 

Miss  H.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  j 
like  so  much  as  grave  conversation  myself;  I 
could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed  I  have  often 
been  surpi'ised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could 
ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where 
nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Mar.  It*s^a  disease— of  the  mind,  madam. 
In  the  variety  of  tastes  there  must  be  some 
who,  wanting  a  relish — for — um — a — um. 

MissH.  I  understand  you,  sir.  There  mu«t 
be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish  for  refined 
pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  they  are 
incapable  of  tasting. 

Mar.  My  meanmg,  madam;  but  infiiiitely 
better  expressed.  And  I  can't  help  observing, 
that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy' 
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Mis9  H,  Who  could  ever  suppose  tbis  fel- 
low impudent  upon  some  occasidos!  \Aside\ 
You  -were  going  to  obscnre,  sir — 

Mar.  I  was  observing,  madam — I  protest, 
madam,  I  forget  wbat  I  was  going  to  poserve. 

Mi^s  H%  I  vow,  and  %o  do  1.  \Aside\  You 
were  observing,  sir,  that  in  tbis  age  ofnypo- 
crtsy,  something  about  hypocrisy,  sir.      » 

Mar,  Yes,  madam;  in  this  age  ofhypocrisy 
there  are  few  who  upon  strict  inquiry  do 
not — a — a — 

MissH*  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Mar*  *Egad!  and  that*s  iQore  than  f  do  my- 
self. \jiside, 
•  Miss  H,  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical 
age  there  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in 
public  what  they  practise  in  private,  and  think 
they  pay  every  aebt  to  virtue  when  ^ey 
praise  it 

Mar,  True,  madam ;  those  who  have  most 
virtue  in  their  mouths,  have  least  ofit  in  their 
l>osoms.  But  I  see  miss  Neville  expecting  us 
u^lhe  next  room.  I  would  not  intrude  for 
IR  world. 

MissH.  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  mOrc 
agreeably  entertained  in  all  my  life*  Pray  go  on. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam.  1  was — But  she  beckons 
us  to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  i  do  myself  the 
boncur  to  attend  you. 

MissH,  Well  then.  111  follow. 

Mar,  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done 
for  me.  \_A8ide,  Exit. 

Miss  H,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Was  there  ever  such 
a  sober,  sentimental  interview?  Fm  certain  be 
scarce  lookM  me  in  my  face  the  whole  time. 
Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable  bash- 
fulness,  is  pretty  well  too  He  has  good  sense, 
but  then  so  buried  in  bis  fears,  that  it  fa- 
tigues one  more  than  ignorance,  if  I  could 
teach  him  a  litde  confidence,  it  would  be  do- 
ing somebody  that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  ser- 
vice. But  wuo  is  that  somebody  r — that,  faith, 
is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer.  [Exit, 

EnUr  Tqvy  and  Miss  Nsvillb,  foUowed  by 
M&s.  Hardcastib  and  Hastings* 


Con 


Tony,  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin 
m?  1  wonder  you  re  not  ashamM  to  be  so 


very  engaging.* 

MissN,  1  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to 
one*s  own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony,  Ay,  but  1  know  what  sort  of  a  rela- 
tion you  want  to  make  me  though;     but  it 
^  woD*t  do.     1  tell  you,   cousin  Con,    it   won't 
do;    so   I  beg   you'll    keep   your   distance;   I 
want  no  nearer  relationship. 

\She  follo%»s,  coquetting  him  to  the  back 
Scene, 

Mrs,H,  Well!  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you 
are  very  entertaining^.  There's  nothing  in  the 
world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London, 
and  the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there 
myself. 

Hast  Never  there  !^  you  amaze  me !  from 
your  air  and  manner,  I  conclude  you  had 
been  bred  all  your  life  either  atRanelagh,  5t. 
James',  or  Tower-wharf. 

MrsH.  Ol  sir,  yoiiVe  only  pleased  lo  say 
•o.  We  country  persons  can  have  no  man- 
ner at  all.  Vtaf  in  love  with  the  town,  and 
tbat  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of  our 
neighbouring  rustics;  but   who    can   have   a 


manner  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the 
Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places 
where  the  nobility  chiefly  resort;  all  I  can. do, 
is  to  enjoy  London  nt  second-band.  I  take 
care  to  know  every  t^te-a-t^te  from  the  Scan-* 
dalous  Magazine,  and  have  all  the  fashions  as 
they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  two  Miss 
Hickets  of  Crooked-'lane.  Pray  how  do  you 
like  this  head,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Hast,  Extremely  elegant  and  degage'e,  upon 
my  word,  madam.  Your  friseur  is  a  French*^ 
man,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.H,  \  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from 
a  print  in  the  Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for 
the  last  year. 

Host  Indeed !  Such  a  head  in  a  side-bos 
at  the  playhouse,  would  draw  as  many  gazers 
as  my  lady  mayoress  at  a  city  ball. 

Mrs.H,  One  must  dress  a  little  particular, 
or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

-Hast,  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  ma- 
dam, in  any  dress.  [Bowing, 

Mrs.  H  Yet  what  signifies  my  dressing 
when  I  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my 
side  as  Mr.  Hardcastle  ?  all  I  can  say  will  not 
argue  down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes. 
I  have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  ofThis  great 
flaxen  wie,  and  where  he  was  bald  to  plaster 
it  over,  like  my  lord  Palely,  with  powder. 

Hast,  You  are  right,  madam ;  for,  as  among 
the  ladies  there  are  none  ugly,  so  among  the 
men  th^e  -are  none  old. 

Mrs.H»Jiui  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was?  Wn}',  wilh  his  usual  gothic  vivacity,  he 
said  I  only  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  wig 
to  convert  it  into  a  tete  for  my  own  wearing. 

Hast,  Intolerable !  at  your  age  you  may 
wear  what  you  {(lease,  and  it  must  become 
you. 

Mrs,H,  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  *what  do  you 
take  to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about 
town ! 

Hast.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ; 
but  I'm  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  flAy 
for  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mrs.H.  Seriously.  Then  I  shall  be  too 
young  for  the  fashion. 

Heist.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels 
till  she's  past  forty.  For  instance,  miss  there, 
in  a  polite  circle,  would  he  considered  as  a 
child,  a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs,  H,  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself 
as  much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels, 
as  the  oldest  of  us  all. 

Hast  Your  niece,  is  she?  And  that  young 
gentleman,  a  hrother  of  yours,  I  should  pre- 
sume? 

Mrs.H.  My  son,  sir.  They  are  contracted 
to  each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They 
fall  in  and  out  ten  limes  a  day,  as  if  they 
were  man  and  wife  already,  [Totheni]  W^elJ, 
Tony,  child,  what  soA  things  are  you  saying 
to  your  cousin  Constance  this  evening? 

Tony,  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things; 
but  that  it's  very  hard  to  be  followed  about 
so.  Ecod !  I've  not  a  place  in  the  house  noVv 
that's  leA  to  myself  but  the  stable. 

Mrs.  H,  Never  mind  him.  Con,  my  dear. 
He's  in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

MissN.  There's  something  generous  in  my 
cousin's  manner.  He  falls  out  before  faces  to 
be  forgiven  in  prirate. 
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Tonjr,  Tbat*9  a  damned  confounded^crack. 

Mrs.H,  \h\  he*s  a  sly  one.  Don^t  you 
think  tbevVc  like  e^ch  other  about  the  mouth, 
Mr.  Hastings?  The  Blenkin$op  mouth  to  a  T. 
TbeyVe  of  a  ^ize  too.  Back  to  back^  my  pret- 
ties, that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.  Come, 
Tony. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I 
tell  you.  [Measuring, 

MissN*  O  lud!  he  has  almost  cracked  my 
head. 

Mrs,H.  O  the  monster!  for  shame,  Tony. 
You  a  man,  and  behave  so! 

Tonjr,  If  Tm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
Ecod !  ni  not  he  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Mrs,  If ,  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  Vm 
to  get  for  the  pains  1  have  taken  in  your  edu- 
cation? I,  that  have  rocked  you  in  your  cradle, 
,    and  fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon!  Did 
not  I  work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel  ? 

Tonjr,  But,  ecod !  I  tell  you,  Fll  not  be  made 
a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.H,  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper? 
"W^'asn't  it  all  for  your  good? 

Tonjr,  I  wish  youM  let  me  and  my  good 
alone  then.  Snubbing  this  way  when  Fm  in 
spirits.  If  Vm  to  have  any  good,  let  it  come 
of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging '  it,  dinging  it 
into  one  so. 

Mrs,J£.  That's  false;  I  never  see  you  when 
you're  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to 
the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm  never  t(^  be  .de- 
lighted with  your  agreeable  wildoiot^s,  un- 
feeling monster! 

Tonr,  Ecod!  mamma,  your  own  notes  are 
the  wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs,H,  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I  see  he 
wants  to  break  my  heart,  I  see  he  does. 

Hast,  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture 
the  young  geritleman  a  little.  I'm  certain  I 
can  persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs,H.  W^ell,  I  must  retire.  Come,  Con- 
stance, my  love.  You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation :  was  ever  poor 
woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty, 
provoking,  undutiful  boy. 

\E,xeuntMrs,  Hardcastle  and  Miss  NeviHe, 

Tony,  [Singing^ 
There  was  a  young  man  riding  by, 
And  fain  would  have  his  wiU. 
Rang  do  dillo  dee. 
Don't  mind  her.    Let  her  cry.     It's  the  com- 
fort of  her  heart.    I  have  seen  her  and  sister 
cry  over  a   hook  for   an   hour  together,   and 
they  said  they  liked  the   book   the   better,   the 
more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hast,  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies, 
I  find,  my  pretty  young  gentleman? 

Tony.  Toat's  as  I  fmd   um. 

HasL  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing, 
*   I  dare  answer?  And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a 
pretty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony,  Tbat*s  because  you  don't  know  her 
as  well  as  I.  Ecod  !  I  know  every  inch  aboui 
her;  and  there's  not  a  more  bitter  cantankerous 
toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hctst,  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a  lover. 

\Aside, 

Tony.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of 
that.  She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a 
tbirket,  or  a  colt  the  first  day's  breaking. 

Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent ! 


Tony,  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  $he's 
with  her  playmates  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in 
a  gate. 

Hast.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about 
her  tha^  charms  me. 

Tony,  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little  she 
kicks  up,  and  youVe  flung  in  the  ditch. 

H0sL  Well  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little 
beauty — Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony,  Bandbox !  She's  all  a  made  up  thing, 
mun.  Ah !  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of 
these  parts,  you  might  then  talk  of  beauty. 
Ecod,  she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and 
cheeks  as  broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion. 
She'd  make  two  of  she.  • 

HtuL,  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that 
would  take  this  bitter  bargain  off  your  bands  7 

Tony.  Anon. 

HasL  W^ould  you  thank  him  that  would 
take  Miss  Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness 
and  your  dear  Betsy?  » 

Tony.  Ay ;  hut  where  is  there  such  a  friend, 
for  who  would  take  her? 

HasL  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me ,  ^ 
engage  to  whip  her  otf  to  France,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  more  of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you!  Ecod,  I  will,  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  Ill  clap  a  pair  of  horses 
to  your  chaise,  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in  a 
twinkling,  and  may  be  cet  you  a  part  of  her 
forlin,  beside,  in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

HasL  My  dear  squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad 
of  spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along  then,  and  you  shall  see 
more  of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with 
me.  [Singing. 

We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noise 
W^here  thundering  cannons  roar. 

[ExeunL 

ACT    III. 

SCENB   I. 

Enter  Hardcastlb. 

Hard.  What*  could  my  old  friend,  sir  Char- 
les, mean  by  recommending  his  son  as  the 
modestest  young  man  in  town?  To  me  he 
appears  the  most  impudent  pi^ce  of  brass  that 
ever  spoke  with  a  tongue.  He  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fireside  alrea- 
dy. He  took  olf  his  boots  in  the  parlour, 
and  desired  me  to  Aee  them  taken  care  of. 
I'm  desirous  to  know  bow  bis  ^puclence  af- 
fects my  daughter  —  She  will  certainly  be 
shocked  at  iL 

Enter  MiAS  HAancArrLB,  plainly  dressed. 

V\^ell,  my  Kate^  I  see  you  have  changed 
your  dress  as  I  bid  you;  and  yet,  I  believe, 
there  was  no  great  occasion. 

MissH.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  ober- 
iog  your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  ob- 
serve them  without  ever  debating  their  pro- 
priety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you 
some  cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended 
my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lover  to-day. 

MissH.  You  taught  me  to  expect  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  origijoal  ex- 
ceeds ^the  description. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  lift ! 
He  has  quite  confounded  all  my  faculties. 
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MtMsH.  I  nerer  saw  any  ibing  like  h;  and 
a  man  of  the  world  too ! 

Hard.  Ay,  be  learned  it  all  abroad. 

MissH^ti  seems  all  natur^to  bim. 

HariL  A  good  deal  assist^  by  bad  com-^ 
pany,  and  a  Freneb  dandng-master. 

MtssH,  Sure  you  mislSce,  papa!  a  French 
daadng-raaster  could  never  have  taught  him 
that  timid  look — that  awkward  address — thaU 
bashful  manner— 

Hard,  Whose  look?  whose- manner,  child? 

Miss  If.  Mr.  ]Vlarlow*s?  his  mauvaise  bonte, 
bis  timidity  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard,  'Fben  your  first  sight  deceived  you; 
for  1  think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first 
sights  that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

MissH  Sure,  sir,  you  rally!'  1  neter  saw 
any  one  so  modest 

Hard,  And  can  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw 
such  a  bo^ncinff,  swaggering  puppy  since  I 
was  born.  Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to 
him. 

MissH  Surprising!  he  met  me  with  a  re« 
spcctful  bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look 
faxed  on  the  ground!. 

Hard*  Uc;  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a 
]<»rdly  air,  and  a  familiarity  that  made  my 
bifod  Ireese  again. 

MissH  He  treated  me  with  dill^dence  and 
respect}  censured  the  manners  of  the  age;  ad> 
mired  the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  laugh- 
ed ;  tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome : 
then  leA  the  room  with  a  bow,  and,  madam, 
1  ^nrould  not  for  the  world  detain  you. 
^  Hard,  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  kuew  me 
all  his  life  before.  Asked  twenty  questions, 
and  never  waited  for  an  answer.  Interrupted 
my  best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun ;  and 
woen  I  was  in  my  best  story  of  the  duke  of 
Mariborough  and  prince  Eugene,  be  ask*d  if 
1  bad  not  a  good  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes, 
Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if  he  was  a  maker 
of  punch. 

MissH  One  of  us  must  certainly    be  mis- 
^     taken. 

Hard.  If  be  be  what  he  has  shown  himself, 
Vxsk  determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent 

MissH  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take 
hint,  be  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.  Jn  one  thing  then  we  are  agreed — 
to  refect  bim. 

MissH  Yes,  hut  upon  conditions.  For  if 
you  should  find  bim  less  impudent,  and  1  more 
presuming;  if  you  find  him  more  respectful, 
andrf  more  importunate — t  don*t  know  —  the 
fellow  is  weN  enough  for  a  man  —  Certainly 
we  don^  meet  many  such  at  a  horse  race  in 
ibe  country. 

Hard,  If  we  should  find  him  so— But  tbat'^s 
irtipossible.  The  first  appearance  has  done  my 
business.     Fm  seldom  deceived  in  that. 

t MissH.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good 
qualities  under  that  first  appearance.  But  as 
one  of  us  mu?t  be  mistaken,  what  if  we  go 
Id  tnake  further  discoveries  ? 
#  Hard,  Agreed.  But  depend  onH  i*m  in  the 
right. 

MissH,  And  depend  on^t  Vm  not  much  in 
tbe  wrong.  \E\xeunt, 

JSnisr  To:<iY,  running  in  tviih  a  Casket, 
Ton/,  Ecod!  1  have  got  them.     Here^ey 


are.  My  cousin  Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all. 
My  mother  shanH  cheat  the  poor  soub  out  of 
their  fortune,  neither.  O!  my  genius,  is  that 
you? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast,  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  ma- 
naged with  your  mother?  I  hope  you  have 
amused  her  with  pretending  love  for  your 
cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  he  recon- 
ciled at  last:  Our  horses  will  be  refreshed  in 
a  short  time,  and  w*)  shall  soon  be  ready^  to 
set  ofE 

Tony,  And  herc*s  something  to  bear  your 
charges  by  the  way.  {Giving  the  Casket^ 
Your  sweetheart*s  jewels.  Keep  them,  and 
hanff  those,  i  say,  that  would  roo  you  of  one 
of  them. 

Hast,  But  how   have  you    procured  them   ^ 
from  your  mother? 

Tony,  Ask  nie  no  ouestions,  and  Fll  tell 
you  no  fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of 
thumb.  If  I  baa  not  a  key  to  every  drawer 
in  motber^s  bureau,  how  could  1  go  to  the 
alehouse  so  often  as  I  do?  An  honest  man 
may  rob  himself  of  bis  own  at  any  time. 

Hast,  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to 
he  plain  with  you.  Miss  Nerille  is  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  them  from  her  aunt  this  very 
instant  If  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most 
delicate  way  at  least  of  obtainiibg  them. 

Tony.  Vvell,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how 
it  wilt  be.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well 
enough;  she^d  ai|  soon  part  with  the  only 
sound  tooth  in  her  head.  . 

Hast,  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resent- 
ment, when  she  finds  she  has  lost  Ihem. 

Tony,  Never  you  mind  her  resentment, 
leave  me  to  manage  that  I  dpnH  iralue  her 
resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds  \ 
here  they  are.    Morrice.    Prance. 

\JExit  Hastings, 

Enter  Mas.  Uardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs,H,  Indeed,  Constance,^YOu  amase  me. 
Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels!  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  jevrels,  my  dear,  twenty  years 
hence,  when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  re- 
pairs. 

MissN,  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty, 
will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs,H.  '\ourSf  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none. 
That  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  or- 
naments. Besides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out 
at  present.  ])on*t  yuu  see  half  the  ladies  of 
our  acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-daylight,  and 
Mr.  Crump,  and  tbe  rest  of  them,  carry  their 
jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste 
and  marcasites  back. 

MissN,  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  some-, 
body  that  shall  be  nameless  would  like  me 
best  with  all  my  finery  about  me? 

Mrs,H,  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and 
then  see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyer,  you 
want  any  better  sparklers.  What  do  you 
think,  Tony,  my  dear,  does  your  cousin  Con 
want  any  jewels,  in  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her 
beauty  ? 

Tony.  That*s  as  hereafter  may  be. 

MissN,  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it 
would  oblige  me. 

Mrs,  H*  A  parcel  of  oldUasbioned  rose  and 
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table-cut  things.  They  would  make  you  look 
like  the  court  of  king  Solomon  at  a  jpuppet- 
show.  Besides,  I  believe  I  can*t  readily  come 
at  them.  They  may  be  missing,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary. 

Tonjr,  \Apart  to  Mrs,  Hardcastlc]  Then 
why  ilonH  you  tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she^s  so 
longing  for  them.  Tell  her  theyVe  lost  Ifs 
the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say  theyVe  lost, 
and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs,  H.  [Apart  to  I'on/j  You  khow,  my 
dear,  Vm  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if 
I  say  thcyVe  gone,  you^ll  bear  mc  witness, 
will  your  He,  he,  he!  . 

Tonjr.  Never  fear  me.  Exod!  Til  say  I 
saw  them  taken  out  with  my  own  eyes, 

MissN,  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  ma- 
dam. Just  to  he  permitted  to  show  them  as 
relics,  and  then  they  may  be  lockM  up  again. 

Mrs.ff.  To  b*  plain  with  you,  my  dear 
Constance,  if  I  could  fmd  theoi,  you  should 
have  them.  TheyVe  missing,  I  assure  you. 
I^ost,  for  aught  1  know;  but  we  must  have 
patience  wherever  they  are.  ^ 

MissN,  ril  not  believe  it;  this  is  but  a 
shallow  pretence  to  deny  me.  I  know  theyVe 
too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  and  as  you 
are  to  answer  for  the  loss. 

Mrs,H,  DonV  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If 
they  be  lost,  I  must  restore  an  equivalent. 
But  my  son  knows  they  are  missing,  and  not 
to  be  found. 

Tony,  That  1  can  bear  witness  to.  They  arc 
missing,  and  not  to  be  found,  Til  take  my 
oath  on^t. 

Mrs,  H,  You  must  Icam  resignation ,  my 
dear;  for  though  we  lose  our  fortune^  yet  we 
should  not  lose  our  patience.  See  me,  how 
calm  I  am.  • 

MissN.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at 
the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Mrs.  Hk  Now  1  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
sense  should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trum- 
pery VYe  shall  soon  find  them ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  shall  make  use  of  my  garnets 
till  your  jewels  be  found. 

missN,  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs,H,  The  most  becoming  things  in  the 
world,  to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have 
often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon  me.  You 
shall  have  them.  \E,xiL 

MissN,  1  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You 
shauH  stir — Was  ever  any  thing  so  provoking, 
to  mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to 
wear  trumpery. 

Tony,  Don  t  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you 
the  garnets,  take  what  you  can  get.  The  jew- 
els are  your  own  already.  1  have  stolen 
them  out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  does  not 
knoiir  it^  Fly  to  your  spark,  be^ll  tell  you 
more  of  the  matter.  Leave  mc  to  manage  ber. 
MissN,  My  dear  cousin* 
Tonjr»  Vanish.  She^s  here,  and  has  missed 
them  already.  Zounds!  how  she  fidgets  and 
spits  about  like  a  Catharine  wheel.  ^) 

Enter  Mrs.  Hakdcastle. 

Mrs.  H,  Confusion !  thieves  !  robbers !    We 
are  cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undohe. 
Ton/,    VVhat's  the  matter,  what's  the  mat- 

l)  A  tort  of  FirteWork. 
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ter,  mamma?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  lo 
any  of  the  good  family. 

Mrs,H,  \Ve  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has 
been  broke  opoa,  the  jewels  takea  out,  and 
Fm  undone.     W 

Tony,  Oh!  is  that  all?  Ha!  hn!  ha!  By  the 
laws,  I  never  saw  ^  better  acted  in  my  life. 
Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  ruinM  in  earnest, 
ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs,  H,  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest. 
My  bureau  has  been  broke  open,  and  aU  ta- 
ken away. 

Tony,  Stick  to  that!  ha!  ha!  ha!  stick  to 
that;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs,  H.  1  tell  you>  Tony,  by  all  that's  pre- 
cious, the  jewels  are  gone,  and  1  shall  be 
ruin'd  for  ever. 

Tony,  Sure  I  know  theyV-e  gone^  and  I  am 
lo  say  so, 

Mrs.H,  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me. 
Thev'Ve  gone,  I  say. 

Tony,  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me 
for  to  laugh,  ha!  ha!  I  know  woo  took  tbem 
well  enough,  ha!  ha!  ha  I 

Mrs,H,  Was  there  ever,  such  a  blockhead, 
that  can't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and 
earnest.     1  tell  you  l*m  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Tony,  That's  right,  that's  right:  you  must 
be  in  a  bitter  passion,  and  then  nobody  will 
suspect  either  of  us.  I'll  bear  witness  that 
they  are  gone. 

Mrs,H.  Can  you  bear  witness  that  you*re 
no  belter  than  a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  ^nro- 
man  so  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand,  and 
thieves  on  the  other. 

Tony,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that 

Mrs,  H,  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead 
you,  and  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  directly. 
My  poor  niece,  what  will  become  of  ber!  Do 
you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  you  en- 
joy'd  my  distress? 

Tony,  I  can  bear  witness  to- that. 

Mrs,H,  V^o  you  insult  me,  monster?  I'll 
teach  you  to  vex  your  mother,  1  will. 

Tony,  1  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
[Runs  off;  Mrs,  Hardcastle  follows  him. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastls  and  Maid^ 

MissH,  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is 
thai  brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house 
as  an  inn,  ha !  ha !  I  -don't  wonder  at  his  im- 
pudence. 

Maid,  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young 
gentleman,  as  you  passed  by  in  your  present 
dress,  ask'd  me  if  you  wete  the  bar-mai^?  Ue 
mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,  madam. 

MissH,  Did  he?  Then  as  1  live  I'm  resoUM 
to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me  how  you 
do  like  my  present  dress.  Don't  you  think  I 
look  something  like  Cherry  in  the  Beaux* 
Stratagem  ? 

Mcud,  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  vissis  or 
receives  company* 

MissH.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  re- 
member my  face  or  person? 

Maid,  Certain  of  it. 

MissH,  I  vow  I  thought  so;  for  though  we 
spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears 
were  such,  that  he  never  once  looked  up  dur- 
ing the  interview.  Indeed  if  he  had,  my  bon- 
net^wonld  have  kept  him  from  seeiug  me. 
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Missff*  Tben  it^s  odd  I  should  not  know 
It.  We  brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house, 
and  I  have  lived  bere  these  eighteen  years. 

Mew,  Eighteen  years!  Why  one  would 
think,  child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were 
born.    How  old  are  you? 

Miss  H.  O!  sir;  1  must  not  tell  my  age. 
They  say  women  and  music  should  never  \n 
dalcd. 

Mar,  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can*t 
be  much  above  forty.  [Appr(Hu:hing\\t\  near* 
er  I  don*t  think  so  much.  ^Approaching^  By 
coming  dose  to  some  women  they  look  younger 
still;  hut  when  we  come  very  close  indeed — 

VAUempiing  to  kiss  fier* 

MissH.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distailce.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one^s  age 
as  they  do  horses,  by  mark,jpf  mouth. 

Mar,  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  estremely 
ill.  If  you  keep  me  at  tbi«  distance,  how  is 
it  possible  you  and  1  can  ever  be  acquainted? 

MissH,  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted 
with  you?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I. 
l*m  sure  you  did  not  treat  mis«  Hardca^lle 
that  was  here  awhile  ago  in  this  obstropolous 
manner.  Pll  warrant  me,  before  her  you 
looked  dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the  ground, 
and  talkM,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  was 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mar,  *£gad!  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enoughs 
[^Aside]  In  awe  of  her»  child?  Hal  ha!  ha! 
A  mere  awkward,  squinting  thing.  No,  no* 
I  find  you  don^t  know  me.  I  lauf^hM,  and 
rallied  her  a  little:  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be 
too  severe.  No,  1  could  not  be  too  ieserCf, 
curse  me! 

Miss  H,  O !  then,  sir,  vou  are  a  favourite, 
I  find,  among  the  ladies?  . 

Mar,  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  iavourite.  And 
yet,  hang  me,  1  donU  see  what  they^  find  in 
me  to  follow.  At  the  ladies*  club  in  town, 
l*m  called  their  agreeable  Battle.  Rattle,  child, 
is  not  my  real  name,  but  one  Pm  known  by. 
My  name  is  Solomons.  Mr,  Solomons,  my 
dear,  at  your  service.   \Offering  to  saluieher. 

MissH,  Hold,  sir,  you  were  introducing  me 
to  your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  youVc  so 
great  a  favourite  there,  you  say? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Manlrap, 
lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the  countess  of  Sligo, 
Mrs.  Longhorns,  old  miss  Biddy  Buckskin, 
and  your  liumble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  the  place. 

MissH,  Then  it*s  a  very  merry  place,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  supper,  wine, 
and  old  women  can  make  us. 

MissH  And  their  agreeable  Rattle,  ha!  ha! 
ha! 

Mar.  *£ffad!  I  donU  quite  like  this  chk. 
She  looks  knowing,  methinks.  [Aside\  You 
laugh,  child ! 

MissH,  I  canU  but  lau^h  to  think  what 
time  they  all  have  for  minding  their  work  or 
their  family. 

Mar.  Airs  well,  she  donH  laugh  at  me. 
[Asiele]  Do  ypu  ever  work,  child? 

MissH  Ay,  sure.    There^s  not  a  screen  or 
Miss  H.   Nectar!    nectar!     that\  a    liquor! a  quilt  in  the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear 
there's  no  call  for  in  ibese  parts.  FreriUi,  Isup>|  witness  to  that, 
pose.     W^e  keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir.         Mar,  Odso !  Then  you  must  show  me  your 
}tar^  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you.  embroidery.     I  embroider  and   draw  patterns 


Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  lirom  keeping 
him  in  bis  mistake? 

MissH.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen; 
and  that  is  no  small  aovanta^e  to  a  girl  who 
brings  her  face  to  market.  Ihen  I  shall  per- 
haps make  an  acquaintance;  and  that^s  no 
small^  victory  'gained  over  one  woo  never  ad- 
dressed any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  But 
my  chief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his 
guard,  and  like  an  invisible  champion  ^f  ro- 
mance, examine  the  giants  force  before  I  of- 
fer to  combat. 

Maid.  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your 
part,  and  disguise  your  voice,  so  that  he  may 
mistake  that,  as  he  has  already  mistaken  your 
person. 

MissH,  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got 
the  true  bar  cant — Did  your  honour  call  r — 
Attend  the  Lion  there— Pipes  and  tobacco  for 
the  Anffel — The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous 
this  half  hour. 

Maid.  It  will  do,  madam,  but  he's  here. 

Enter*  Marlow. 

3far.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the 
liouse!  I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If 
I  go  to  the  best  room,  there  1  find  my  host 
and  his  story.  If  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there 
wre  have  my  hostess  with  her  courtesy  down 
to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got  a  moment 
to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection. 

[^ff^aJks  and  muses. 

Miss  H.  Did  you  call,  sir  ?  did  your  honour 
call? 

Mar.  \^Musing'\  As  for  miss  Hardcastle, 
slie's  too  grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 

MissH,  Did  your  honour  call? 

[She  still  places  herself  before  ?um, 
he  turning  aivajr, 
.   Mar.  No,    child.   [Musing^   Besides,   from 
the  glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

JaissH.  Pm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Mtir.  No,  no,  {Musing^  I  have  pleased  my 
father,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  PU  to- 
morrow please  myself  by  returning. 

[Taking  out  his  Tablets,  and  perusing. 

Miss  H.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called, 
sir. 

Mar.  I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  H.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  W^e 
have  such  a  parcel  of  servants. 

Mar,  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  [Looks  full  in 
her  Face'X  Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call  I 
wanted— 1  wanted  —  I  vow,  child^  you  are 
vastly  handsome. 

miss  H.  O  la,  sir,  you'll  make  one  asham'd. 

Mar,  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly,  malicious 
eye.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you 
got  any  of  your — a — what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the 
bouse? 

MissH.  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that 
these  ten  days. 

Mar,  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to 
very  little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  callJbr 
a  taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of 
your  lips;  perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in 
Ibat  too. 
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mysoit'  a  liltle.    If  you  want  a  judge  of  your 
work,  you  must  apply  to  me. 

[Seizing  her  Hand. 

Miss  H,  Ay,  I>ut  the  colours  don*t  look  well 
by  candle-ligbt  You  shall  see  all  in  the 
moroiog.  [Struggling, 

Man  And  why  not  now,  my  angel?  Such 
beauty  fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 
— Pshaw!  the  father  here!  My  old  luck!  I 
never  nickM  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames 
ace  three  times  following.')  [Exit 

Enter  Haeocastle,  tvho  stqnds  in  Surprise, 

Hard,  So,  madam!  So  I  find  this  is  your 
modest  lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer, 
that  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
only  aaor*d  at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Kate, 
art  thou  not  asham*d  to    deceive   your  father 


[Act  IV. 

What  an  unaccountable  set  6f  beings  have 
we  got  amongst!  lliis  little  bar-maid  tbougb 
runs  in  my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives 
out  the  absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily. She^s  mine,  she  must  be  mine,  or  Tm 
greatly  mbt^en. 

Enter  llAftTiNOS. 

Hast  Bless  me!  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her 
that  1  intended  to  prepare  at  the  botlonl  of 
the  garden.    Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits  loo ! 

Mar.   Give    me  joy,   George!    Crown   roe. 


so 


Miss  H,  Never  trust  me,  my  dear  papa,  but 
he*s  still  the  modest  man  1  first  took  him  for; 
youMI  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard,  By  the  hand  of  my  body  1  believe 
his  impudence  is  infectious!  DidnH  I  see  him 
seise  your  hand  ?  DidnH  1  see  him  haul  you 
about  like  a  milkmaid?  and  now  you  talk  of 
his  respect  and  his  modesty,  forsooth! 

Miss  H.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of 
his  modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that 
wiH  pass  olf  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that 
will  improte  with  agr,  I  hope  you*ll  forgive 
bim. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one 
run  mad;  I  tell  you  IMI  not  be  convinced.  I 
am  convinced,  lie  has  scarcely  been  three 
hours  in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  en- 
croached on  all  my  prerogatives.  You  may 
like  his  impudence,  and  call  it  modesty.  But 
my  son-in-law,  madam,  must  have  very  dif- 
ferent qualifications. 

MissH,  Sir,  1  ask  but  this  night  to  con- 
Tince  you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time; 
for  I  have  thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this 
▼ery  hour. 

miss  H.  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  1  hope 
to  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  vVell,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But 
ril  have  no  trifling  with  your  father.  All  fair 
and  open,  do  you  mind  me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — An  old-fashioned  House. 

Enter  IMarlow,  followed  bj  a  Servant. 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean 
by  sendinff  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket 
to  keep  for  him,  when  be  knows  the  only 
place  1  have  is  the  seat  of  a  postcoach  at  an 
inn  door.  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with 
the  landlady,  as  I  ordered  you?  Have  you 
put  it  into  her  own  hands? 

Serv.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.  She  said  she*d  keep  it  safe,  did  she? 

Serv.  Yes,  she  said  sheM  keep  it  safe  enough ; 
she  asked  me  bow  I  came  by  it  ?  and  she  said 
she  bad  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give  an 
account  of  myself.  [Exit. 

Mar,  Ua !  hi  I   ha  I  TheyVe  safe,  however. 

i)  At  dice  I  never  (by  chance  iHrew)  nitikcci  tc^tn  tliat 
I  di4  net  throw  aoic*  (aabo,  (louhlc)  ace  three  limy 
r»llowinK. 


shadow  me  with  laurels!  Well,  George,  after 
ail,  we  modest  fellows  don*t  want  for  success 
among  the  women. 

Hast.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what 
success  has  your  honour*s  modesty  been  crowned 
with  now,  that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us? 

Mar.  I)idn*t  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk, 
lovely,  liltle  thing  that  runs  al>out  the  house 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle? 

Hast.  Well!  and  what  then? 

Mar,  She*s  mine,  you  rogue  you.  St^ck 
fire,  such  motion,  sucn  eyes,  such  lips — but, 
egad !  she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

HasL  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure 
of  her? 

Mar.  Why,  man,'  she  talkM  of  showing  me 
her  work  above  stairs,  and  Vm  to  improTc 
the  pattern. 

Hast.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about 
to  rob  a  woman  of  her  honour? 

Mttr.  Pshaw!  pshaw!  We  all  know  tl>e 
honour  of  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  1  don\ 
intend  to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it;  there*s 
nothing  in  this  house  1  shan*t  honestly  pay  for. 

Hast.  1  believe  the  girl  has  "virtue. 

Mar.  And  if  she  has,  1  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  that  would  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt it. 

HasL  You  haye  taken  care,  I  hope ,  of  the 
casket  1  sent  you  to  lock  up?  lt*s  in  safety? 
.  Mar.  Yes,  yes.  It*s  safe  enough.  1  bave 
taken  care  of  it.  But  how  could  you  think 
the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn^door  a  place 
of  safety?  Ah,  numbskull!  1  have  taken  better 
precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for  youi*aelf 
— i  have — 

Hast.  What! 

Mar.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep 
for  you. 

Hast,  To  the  landlady! 

Mar.  The  landlady. 

/foj/.  You  did? 

Mar.  1  did.  She^s  to  be  answerable  for  its 
forthcoming,  you  know. 

Hast.  Yes,  shell  bring  it  forth,  with  a  witness. 

Mar.  Wasn*t  I  right?  I  believe  you*U  allow 
that  1  acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hast.  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

[Asid^, 

Mar.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  tbongb, 
methinks.    Sure  nothing  has  happened? 

Hast.  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better 
spirits  in  all  my  life.  And  so  you  left  it  with 
the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily  un- 
dertook the  <^arge? 

Mar.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only 
kept  the  casket,  but,  through  her  great  pre- 
cautiou,**  was  going  to  keep  the  messenger  too. 
Ua!  ha!  ha! 

HasU  He!  he!  he!  Th^*re  saA>,  however. 
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Mar,  Aj  a  guinea  io  a  miMr^s  purse. 

Hast  So  now  all  bopes  of  fortune  are  at 

'    an  eml,  and  we  must  set  off  without  it  [Aside\ 

Welly  Charles,  Til  leave  you  to  your  medita- 

*    tions  on  the  pretty  har^-maid,  and,  he  1  he !  he ! 

may  you  he  as  successful  for  yourself  as  you 

have  been  for  me.  [JExiL 

Mar,  Thank  ye,   George;  I  ask  no  more. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Enter  Hardcastlp. 

Hard,  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house. 
It^s  turned  all  topsy-turTy.  41is  senrants  have 
got  drunk  already.  Til  bear  it  no  longer;  and 
yet,  from  my  respect  for  his  father,  Til  be 
calm.  [^Asidej  Mr.  Alarlow,  your  servant.  Vm 
your  very  humble  servant  [^Botming  low. 

Mar,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  —  WbaOs 
io  be  the  wonder  now?  [Aside. 

Hard,  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible, 
sir,  that  no  man  alive  ought  to  be  more  wel- 
come than  your  father^s  son,  sir.  I  hope  you 
-  ihink  so. 

Mar,  I  do  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  douH  want 
much  entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  (ather^s 
son  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

Hard,  1  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir. 
Bui  though  I  say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct, 
ihat  of  your  servants  is  insu/Terable.  Their 
manner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  ex- 
ample in  this  house,  1  assure  you. 

Mar,  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  thafs  no 
fault  of  mme.  If  they  doirt  drink  as  they 
ought,  they  are  to  blame:  I  ordered  them  not 
to  spare  the  cellar;  I  did,  I  assure  you,  [To 
the  side  Scenel  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants 
come  up.  [To/iardl  My  positive  directions 
were,  toat  as  I  did  nftt  drink  myself,  they 
should  make  up  for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard,  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what 
thcv  do!    Vm  satisfied. 

ifar.  They  had,  I  assure  you:  you  shall 
hear  from  one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servmtt^  drunk. 

You,  Jeremy  !  Come  forward,  sirrah !  What 
were  my  orders  ?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink 
freely,  and  call  for  what  you  thought  fit,  for 
the  good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard,  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience.  [Aside, 

Jer.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet- 
street  for  ever,  though  Fm  but  a  servant,  Fm 
as  good  as  another  man ;  Til  drink  for  no  roan 
before  supper,  sir,  damme!  Good  liquor  will 
sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper 
will  not  sit  upon— niccup-— upon  ray  cob- 
science,  sir. 

Mar.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is 
as  druuk  as  he  can  possibly  be.  I  donH  know 
what  you'd' have  more,  unless  youM  have  the 
poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hturd,  Zounds!  He'll  drive  me  distracted  if 
I  contain  myself  any  longer.  [Aside"]  Mr. 
Marlow,  sir,  1  have  submitted  to  your  inso- 
lence for  more  than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no 
likelihood  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  Fm  now 
resolved  to  be  master  here,  sir,  and  1  desire 
that  you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave 
nay  house  directly. 

Mar.  Leave  your  bouse! — Sure  ][ou  jest, 
my  good  friend?  What,  when  Fm  doing  what 
I  can  to  please  you  ? 


Hard,  I  tell  von,  sir,  you  don*t  please  me ;  ^ 
id,  I  desire  you  II  leave  my  house. 

Mar,  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious.  At  this 
time  o'night,  and  such  a  night?  You  only 
mean  to  banter  me. 

Hard,  I  tell  you,  sir,  Fm  serious;  and  now 
that  my  passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house 
is  mine,  sir;  this  house  is  mine,  and  1  com- 
mand you  to  leave  it  directly. 

Mar,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I 
shan't  stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  [In  a  serious 
Tonejl  This  your  house,  fellow!  It's  my  house. 
This  IS  my  bouse.  Mine,  while  I  choose  to 
stay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave 
this  house,  sir?  1  never  met  with  such  impu- 
dence, curse  me,  never  in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard.  Nor  1,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did. 
To  come  to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he 
likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  in- 
sult the  family,  to  order  his  servants  to  get 
drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me,  t^is  house  is  mine, 
sir.  By  all  that's  impudent  it  makes  me  laugh. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray,  sir,  [Bantering]  as  you 
take  the  house,  what  think  you  of  taking  the 
rest  of  the  f|irniture  ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  and  there's  a  firescreen,  and  a 
pair  of  bellows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy 
to  them? 

Mar,  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir,  bring  me  your 
bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard,  There  are  a  set  of  prints  too.  What 
think  }OU  of  the  Rake's  Progress  for  your 
own  apartment? 

Mar,  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say;  and  Fll 
leave  you  and  your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hard,  Then  there's  a  bright,  braten  warm- 
ing-pan, that  you  may  see  your   own   brazen  ' 
face  in. 

Mar.  My  bill,  I  s  j. 

Hard,  1  had  forgot  tJie  great  chair,  for  your 
own  particular  slumbers,  aAer  a  hearty  meal. 

Mar,  Zounds !  bring  me  my  bill,  1  say,  and 
let's  hear  no  more  on  t 

Hard,  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your 
father's  letter  tu  me,  1  was  taught  to  expect  a 
well-bred,  modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here,  but 
now  I  find  him  no  better  than  a  coscomb  and 
a  bully;  but  he  will  be  down  here  presently, 
and  shall  hear  more  of  it  [Exit, 

Mar,  HoV's  this  ?  sure  I  have  not  nnstaken 
the  house !  Every  thing  looks  like  an  inn.  The 
servants  cry,  coming!  The  attendance  is  awk* 
ward:  the  bar-maid  too  to  attend  us.  But 
she's  here,  and  will  further  inform  me.  W^hi- 
ther  so  fast,  child  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardca^tlb. 

Miss  H,  Let  it  be  short  then;  Fm  in  a  hurry. 
— 1  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake, 
but  it's  tqo  soon  quite  to  undeceive  him. 

[Aside, 

Mar,  Pray,,  child,  answer  me  one  question. 
What  are  you,  and  what  may  your  business 
in  this  house  be? 

Miss  H,  A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Mar,  What,  a  poor  relation? 

Miss  H,  Yes,  sir.  A  poor  relation  appointed 
to  keep  the  ke^s,  and  to  see  that  the  guests 
want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Mar,  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of 
this  inn. 

MissH,  Inn!  O  law—W^hat   brought   that 
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in  jour  bead?  One  of  the  beft  families  in  tbe 
county  to  keep  an  inn.  Ha!  ba!  ba!  old  Mr. 
Hardcastle^s  bouse  an  inn! 

Mew.  Mr.  Hardcaslle^s  bouse!  Is  tbis  bouse 
Mr.  Hardcastle*s  bouse,  cbild  ? 

Miss  H.   AVf  sir,  wbose  else  should  it  be? 

Mar.  So  tnen  alPs  out,  and  1  bare  been 
damnably  imposed  on.  O,  confound  my  stupid 
bead,  1  sball  be  laughed  at  over  tbe  "whole 
town.  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all 
ihe  print-shops.  Tbe  Dullissimo  Maccaroni. 
To  mistake  this  house  of  all  others  for  an  inn, 
and  my  fatber*s  old  friend  for  an 'innkeeper. 
What  a  swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me 
for.  What  a  silly  puppy  do  I  ftnd  myself. 
There  again,  may  I  be  hanged,  my  dear,  but 
I  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid.  ^ 

MissH,  Dear  me!  dear  me!  Tm  sure  there's 
nothing  in  my  behaviour  te  put  me  upon  a 
level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

jlfor.  Nothing,  mv  dear,  nothing.  But  I 
was  in  for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not 
help  making  you  a  subscriber.  My  stupidity 
saw  every  thing  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook 
your  assiduity  for  assurance,  aud  your  sim« 
plicity  for  allurement.  But  it's  over^-Tbis 
bouse  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  H:  1  hope,  sir,  1  have  done  nothing  to 
disoblige  you.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to 
affront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  to  polite, 
and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  me. "  I'm  fore 
I  should  be  sorry,  \Pretending  io  crjr'^  if  be 
left  tbe  family  upon  my  account.  I'm  sure  1 
should  be  sorry  people  said  any  thing  amiss, 
since  I  have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Mar,  By  heaven,  she  weeps.  Tbis  is  the 
first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a 
modest  woman,  and  it  touches  roe.       \yisidc. 

Miss  H,  Vm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as 
miss  Hardcastle's,  and  ttiongh  I'm  poor,  that's 
no  great  misfortune  to  a  contentea  mind,  and 
until  ibis  moment  I  never  thought  that  it  was 
bad  to  want  fortune. 

Mar,  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity? 

Miss  H,  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  aislance 
from  one,  that  if  I  bad  a  thousand  pounds  I 
would  give  it  all  to. 

Mar,  Tbis  simplicity  bewitches  me^  f#  that 
if  I  stay  Tni  undone.  1  must  ma^  one  bold 
edort,  'and  leave  her.  [Jside\  Excuse  me,  my 
lovely  girl,  you  are  the  only  part  of  the  family 
I  leave  with  reluctance.  But  to  be  plain  with 
you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  fortune,  and 
education,  make  an  honourable  connexion  ivn- 
possible ;  and  I  can  never  harbour  a  thought 
of  bringing  ruin  upon  one,  whose  only  fault 
was  being  too  lovely.  ^  [Exit, 

Miss  H,  I  never  knew  half  bis  merit  till 
now.  He  shall  not  go ,  if  1  have  power  or 
art  to  detain  him.  ril  still  preserve  the  cha- 
racter in  which  I  stoop'd  to  conquer,  but  will 
undeceive  my  papa,  who  perhaps  may  laugh 
bim  out  of  bis  resolution.  {Exit, 

Enter  Tout  and  Miss  NByitiE. 

Tonj,  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the 
next  time;  1  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got 
the  jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thing;  but  she 
believes  it  was  all  a  mistake   of  tbe  servants. 

Miss  N,  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  tvon't 
forsake  us  in  this  distress.  If  she  in  tbe  least 
suspects  that  I  am  going  o£r»  I  sbaH  certainly 


be  locked  up,   or  tent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's, 
which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Ton/,  To  be  sure ,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are 
damn'd  bad  tllngs.  But  what  can  I*  do  ?  1 
have  got  you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly  like 
Whistle  jacket,  and  Fm  sure  you  can't  say  bat 
I  have  courted  you  nicely  before  her  face. 
Here  she  ccmes;  we  must  court  a  bit  or  two 
mor^,  for  fear  abe  should  suspect  us. 

[  Thtjr  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mms.  HaAocastm . 

Mrs*  H,  WellJ  I  was  creatly  fluttered,  to 
be  sure.  But  my  sou  tells  me  it  was  all  a 
mistake  ef  the  servants.  I  shan't  be  easy, 
hdwever,  till  they  are  fairly  married,  and  then 
let  tier  keep  her  owfi  fortune.  But  what  do 
I  see?  Fondling  together,  as  I  am  alive.  I 
nevor  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ab!  have 
1  caught  you,  my  pretty  doves!  What,  bill- 
ing, exchanging  stoleu  glances,  and  broken 
murmurs?    Ah! 

'■tonjr.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble 
a  Utile  now  and  then,  to  be  sure.  But  there's 
.  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Mrs,  H.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  tbe 
flame,  only  to  make  it  bum  brighter. 

Miss  N,  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us 
more  of  bis  company  at  home.  Indeed  be 
shan't  leave  us  any  more.  It  won't  leave  us, 
cousin  Tony,  will  it? 

Tony.  O!  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  Fd 
sooner  leave  my  horse  in  a  pound,  than  leare 
you  when  you  smile  upon  one  %o.  Your  laugh 
makes  you  so  becoming. 

Miss  N.  Agreeable  cousin!  who  can  help 
admiring  that  natura^  humour,  that  pleasant, 
broad,  red,  thoughtless — [Patting  his  C/^ekj 
Ab!  it*s  a  bold  face. 

Mrs.H.  Pretty  innocence! 

Tonjr,  Fro  sure  I  always  lov'd  cousin  Con^s 
hazel  eyes,  and  her  prelty  long  fingers,  that 
she  twists  this  way  and  that  over  tne  barpsi- 
cbolls,  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs,  H,  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from 
tbe  tree,  I  was  never  ^o  happy  before.  My 
boy  takes  after  bis  father,  poor  Mr.  Lumpkin, 
exactly.  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be 
yours  incontinently.  You  sball  have  them. 
Isn*t  he  a  sweet  boy,  my  dear?  You  shall  be 
married  to-morrow,  ana  we'll  put  off  the  rest 
of  bis  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's  sermons, 
to  a  fitter  opportunity. 

Enter  Dig«ort. 

^^S6*  Where's  the  squire?  I  have  got  a 
letter  for  your  worship. 

Ton  J,  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads 
all  my  letters  first. 

Digg,  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your 
own  hands. 

Tonjr,  Who  does  it  come  ffom? 

Digf.  Your  whorship  mun^sk  that  o*tfae 
letter  Itself. 

Tonjr.  I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 

t Turning  the  Letter,  and  gasitjg  on  it, 
sN,  [^side^  Undone,  undone.  A  letter 
to  bim  from  Hastings.  I  know  tbe  band.  If 
my  aunt  »ees  it,  we  are  ruined  for  ever.  Fll 
keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  [To  Mrs, 
Hardcastle^  But  I  have  not  told  you,  madam^ 
of  my  cousin*s  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr. 
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Marlow.  We  so  laugliM  —  Toa  most  know^ 
madam  —  this  way  a  likUe,  for  be  musi  ^ot 
hear  ns.  J[71ie/  confer: 

Tonjr,  \StiU  gazing\  A  damn  d  cramp  piece 
of  penmanship  as  ever  1  saV  in  ray  itle.  I 
can  read  your  print-band  very  -well.  But  here 
there  are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes, 
that  one  can  scarce  tell  the^head  from,  the' 
tail.  7o  AnOionr  Lumpkin,  E$q.  JtV  very 
odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my  letters, 
where  my, own  name  is,  well  enough.  But 
when  I  come  to  open  it,  it  is  i^ — buz.  Tbat*s 
bard,  ver)'  hard :  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is 
always  the  cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs,H.  Ila!  ha!  ha!  Very  well,  very  wJl. 
And  so  my  son  was  too  .bard  for  the  pi^ilo- 
sopber. 

Miss  N.  Yes,  madam;  but  you  must^ar 
the  rest,  madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or 
be  may  hear  us.  YouMI  bear  bow  he  puzxled 
bim  again.  .  ^ 

Mrs,  H,  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now 
himself,  methinks. 

Tony,  \StiU  %azing\  A  damn*d  up  and 
down  hand ,  as  if  it  was  disguised  in  liquor. 
\Reading\  Dear  sir.  Ay,  tbat*s  that  'Hken 
tbere^s  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but  whether 
the  next  be  nn  itcard  ^)  or  an  R ,  confound 
me,  1  cannot  tell. 

Mrs*H,  WhalH  that,  ray  dear?  Can  I  give 
you  any  assistance? 

MissN.  Pr»jt  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody 
reads  a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  [^Ttviichtng 
the  Letter  from  her^  Do  you  know  who  it 
is  irom? 

Tonjr,  Can*t  tell,  except  from  DUk  Ginger, 
the  feeder. 

Miss  N,  Ay,  so  it  is.  [Pretending  to  read] 
Dear  squire,  hoping  that  youVe  in  health,  as 
I  am  at  this  present.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Sbake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Goose-green  quite  out  of  feather.  The  odds 
— am  —  old  battle -A  um — long  fighting— um — 
here,  here,  it's  all  about  cocks,  and  lighting; 
it*s  of  no  consequence,  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

[Thrusting  the  crumpled  Letter  upon  hinu 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the 
consequence  in  the  world.  I  would  not  lose 
the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother,  do 
you  make  it  out.     Of  no  consequence. 

[Giving  Mrs.  Hardceistle  the  Letter. 

Mrs.  H.  How's  this?  [Reads. 

De€ir  Sauire, — Fm  nov9  waiting  for  Miss 
Neville,  9Pith  a  post  chaise  and  pair,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  /  but  I  find  mjr  horses 
yet  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  I  expect 
yot^ll  assist  us  fvith  a  pair  of  fresh  horses, 
as  you  promised.  Dispatch  is  necessary, 
as  ^e  hag  (ay,  the  baA  your  mother,  will 
othervpise  suspect  us.    lours,  Hastings. 

Grant  me  p|M«nce.  I  shall  run  distracted. 
My  rage  choBn  me. 


N.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your 
resentment  for  a  few  moments,  and  not  im- 
pute to -me  any  impertinence,  or  sinister  design 
that  belongs  to  another. 

Mrs,H.  [Courleseyingperylo^  Fine  spoken, 
madam,  you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and 
engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of  courtesy 
and  circumspection,  madam.  [Changing  her 
Tone]    And  you,  you  great  in-iashioQed  oa^ 

1^  Aa  «  »nrd«  Z. 


with  scarce  sense  enou^  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  were  you  too  jomed  against  me?  But 
ril  defeat*  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for 
you,  m^dam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of 
fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  dis- 
appoint' them.  So ,  if  you  please ,  instead  of 
running  away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this 
very  /noment,  to  run  off  with  me.  Your  old 
aunt  Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure,  i'U  war- 
rant me.  You  too,  sir,  may  mount  your  horse, 
and  guard  us  upon  the  way.  Here.  Thomas^ 
Roger,  ^ggory;  I'll  show  you,  that  I  wish 
you  better  than  you  do  yourselves.         [£xit. 

Miss  ft.  So  now  I'm  completely  ruined. 

Tony.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  N.  What  belter  could  be  expected 
from  1>eing  connected  with  such  a  stupid  fool, 
and  after  all  the  nods  and  signs  1  made  himr 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own 
cleverness,  and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your 
business.  You  were  so  nice  and  so  busy  with 
your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I 
thought  you  could  never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servant,  that 
you  have  shown  my  letter,  and  l.-elray'd  us. 
VVas  tj^is  well  done,  young  gentleman? 

Tonj^  Here's  another.  Ask  miss  there  who 
betray'dyou.  Ecod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  Maelow. 

Mar.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  amonjg 
you.  Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  il^ 
manners,  despised,  insulted,  laugh'd  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another.  We  shall  have  old 
Bedlam  broke  loose  presently. 

Miss  N.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  all. owe  every  obligation. 

Mar.  W^bat  can  I  say  to  him,  a  mere  booby, 
an  idiot,  whose  ignprance  and  agie  are  a 
protection. 

Hast.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would 
but  disgrace  correction. 

Miss  N,  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough 
to  make  himself  merry  with  our  embarrassments. 

Hmgt.  An  insensible  cub. 

Mar,'  lie^lete  with  tricks  and  miscbiefl 

Tony.  B^ !  damme,  but  I'll  fight  you  both, 
one  alter  the  other — vnth  baskets. 

Mar.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment. 
But  your  conduct,  Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an 
explanation.  You  knew  of  my  mistakes ,  yet 
would  not  undeceive  me. 

HasL  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  dis- 
appointments, is  this  a  time  for  explanations? 
It  is  not  friendly,  Mr.  Marlow. 

Mar.  But,  sir — 

Miss  N.  Mr.  M«rlow,  we  never  kept  on 
your  mistake,*  till  it  was  too  late  to  undttceive 
you.    Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  rctuly 
immediately,  madam.  The  horses  are  putting 
to.  Your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room. 
We  are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning. 

[Exit. 

Miss  N,  I  come.  O,  Mr.  Marlow!  if  you 
knew  what  a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill  nature 
lies  before  me,  I'm  surt  it  would  contert  your 
resentment  into  pity. 
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Mrs.H,  l_ff7ifu'it'\  ISIits  Neville.  Constance; 
why,  Constance,  I  say. 

Miss  N,  Vm  coming.  Well,  constancy.  Re- 
member, constancy  is  tiie  "word.  [^ExiL 

ffasi.  My  heart,  how  can  i  support  this? 
To  be  so  near  happiness,  and  such  oappinessl 

JUar.  [To  Tonjrj  You  see  now,  young  gen- 
tleman, toe  eHects  of  your  folly.  \Vhat  might 
be  amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappointment, 
and  even  distress. 

Ton  J,  \_From  a  Reverie]  £cod,  1  have  hit 
it.  It^s  here.  Your  hands.  Yours  and  yours, 
my  poor  Sulky.  Meet  me  two  hours  hence 
at' the  bottom  of  the  garden;  and  if  you  don^t 
find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good  naturM  fel- 
low than  you  tnought  for,  HI  give  you  leave 
to  take  mv  best  horsf,  and  Bet  Bouncer  into 
the  bargam.     Come  along.  [Kxeuni. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — An  old-fashioned  House, 

Enter  Sia  Charles  Marlow  o/k/JIardcastlb. 

Hard,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  peremptory  tone 
in  which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands. 

Sir  C,  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  sup- 
pose he  treated  all  your  advances. 

Hard,  And  yet  be  might  have  seen  some- 
thing in  me  above  a  comnM>n  innkeeper,  too. 

Sir  C,  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for 
an  uncommon  innkeeper,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hard,  Well,  Tm  in  too  good  spirits  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  joy.  Yes,  my  dear 
friend,  this  union  of  our  families  will  make  our 
personal  friendships  hereditary*;  and  though 
my  daughter's  fortune  is  but  small — 

SirC,  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune 
to  me?  My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a 
competence  already,  and  can  want  nothing 
but  a  good  and  virtuous*  girl  to  share  his  hap- 
piness, aud  increase  it.  Ifthey  like  each  other, 
as  you  say  they  do-^ 

Hturd,  If,  man.  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each 
other.     My  daughter  as  good    as   told  me  so. 

Sir  C,  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  them- 
selves, you  know. 

Hard,  I  saw  him  £rasp  her  band  in  the 
warmest  manner  myself;  and  here  he  comes 
to  put  you  out  of  your  ifs,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar,  I  come,  sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon 
for  my  strange  conduct  I  can  scarce  reflect 
on  my  insolence  without  confusion. 

Hard,  Tut,  hoy,  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too 
cravely.  An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  my 
daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  agam.  — She'll 
never  like  you  the  worse  for  it 

Mar,  Sir,  I  shaU  be  always  proud  of  her 
approbation.  • 

Hard,  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr. 
Marlow;  if^l  am  not  deceived,  you  have  some- 
thing more  than  approbation  thereabouts.  Ton 
take  me. 

Mar.  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard,  Come,  boy,  Fm  an  old  fellow,  and 
know  what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are 
younger.  I  know  what  has  passed  between 
jou;  but  mum. 

Jfor.  Sure,  sir,  nothinff  has  passed  between 
us  but  the  most  profound  respect  on  my  side, 
and  the  most   dutant  reserve  on  herV    You 


don't  think,  sir.  that  my  impudence  has  been 
passed  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Hard,  Impudence.  No,  I  doo't  say  that — 
Not  quite  impudence. — Girls  like  to  be  played 
with,  and  rumpled  too  sometimes.  But  she 
has  told  no  tales,  1  assure  you. 

Mar,  May  I  die,  sir,  if  1  ever — 

Hard,  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and 
as  I'm  sure  you  like  her.— ^ 

Mar,  Dear  sir,  1  protest,  sir — 

Hard,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
be  joined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Mar,  But  why  won't  you  hear  me?  By  all 
that's  just  and  true,  1  never  gave  miss  Hard- 
castle  the  slightest  mark  of  my  attachment, 
or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  roe 
of  affection.  W^e  had  but  one  interview,  and 
that  was  formal,  modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hard,  This  fellow's  formal,  modest  im- 
pudence is  beyond  bearing.  [Aside* 

SirC,  And  you  never  grasp'd  her  hand,  or 
made  any  protestations? 

Mar,  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down 
in  obedience  to  your  commands.  I  saw  the 
lady  without  emotion,  and  parted  without  re- 
luctance. I  hope  you'll  exact  no  further  proofs 
of  my  duty ,  nor  prevent  me  from  leaving  a 
house  in  which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifications. 

{Ejcit. 

Sir  C,  Vm  astonish'd  at  the  air  of  sincerity 
with  which  he  parted. 

Hard,  And  1  m  astonish'd  at  the  deliberate 
intrepidity  of  his  assurance. 

Sir  C,  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour 
upon  his  truth. 

Hard,  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  1  would 
stake  my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Harocastlb. 

Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  me  sincerely, 
and  without  reserve;  has  Mr.  Marlow  made 
you  any  professions  of  love  and  alfection? 

Miss  H,  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir: 
but  since  you  require  unreserved  sincerity, 
1  think  he  has. 

Hard.  iTo  Sir  C]  You  see. 

Sir  C,  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my 
son  had  more  than  one  interviews 

Miss  H,  Yes,  sir,  several. 

Hard.  \To  Sir  C]  You  see. 

Sir  C,    But  did  he  profess  any  attachment? 

Miss  H,  A  lasting  one. 

SirC,  Did  he  talk  of  love? 

Miss  H,  Much,  sir. 

SirC,  Amasing!  and  all  this  formally? 

Miss  H,  Formally. 

Hard,  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied. 

SirC,  And  how  did  he  behave,  madam? 

Miss  H  As  most  professed  admirers  do. 
Said  some  civil  things  of  my  faM»  talked  much 
of  his  vvant  of  merit,  and  tffl  greatness  of 
mine:  mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy 
speech,  and  ended  with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  C,  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed. 
I  know  his  conversation  among  women  to  be 
modest  and  submissive.  This  forward,  canting, 
ranting  manner  by  no  means  describes  hiniy 
and  I'm  confident  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  H,  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  con- 
vince you  to  *y our  face  of  my  sincerity?  If 
you  and  my  papa,  in  about  half  an  hour,  will 
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place  jTOurtdTes  behind  that  screen,  you  shall 
near  him  declare  bis  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  C  Agreed.  Ana  if  I  find  him  what  you 
describe y  all  iny  happiness  in  bim  must  have 
an  end.  {ExiL 

Miss  H»  And  if  you  don*t  find  him  what  I 
describe — I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have 
a  beginning.  [Exeunt, 


I  say.  AAer  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  we  shake  hands  and  be  friends. 
But  if  you  had  run  me  through  the  guts,  then 
I  should  lie  dead,  and  you  might  go  shake 
hands  with  the  hangman. 

Hasi,  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten 
to  relieve  miss  Neville !  if  you  keep  the  old 
lady  employed,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  the 
young  one.  [Exit, 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes. 
Vanish !.  She^s  got  into  the  pond,  and  is  draggled 
up  to  the  waist  like  a  mermaid. 


SciNi  IL — The  Back  of  the  Gcwden. 

Enter  Hastings. 

HfisL   What  an   idiot  am  I,  to  wait  here 
for  a  fellow,    who  probably  takes    delight  in 

mortifying  me.   He  never  intended  lo  he  punc-  Enter  Mrs.  Haiiocastlb. 

tuai,  and  Til  wait  no  lonffer.  What  do  I  see?  Mrs.H.  Oh,  Tony,  Vm  killM!  Shook!  Bat> 
It  is  he,  and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Con-,  lered  to  death!  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That 
stance.  last  jolt  thai  laid  us  against  the  quickset-hedge 

has  done  my  business. 
Eniet  ToNr,  booted  and  spattered.  Ton/.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own 

My  honest  squire!  I  now  find  you  a  man  of | fault.  You  would  be  for  running  away  by 
yotnr  word.    This  looks  like  friendship.  {night,   without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Totijr.  Ay ,  Vm  your  friend ,  and  the  best  j  Mrs,  H,  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again. 
Iriend  you  have  in  the  world ,  if  you  knew  { I  nevet*  met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a 
but  all.  This  riding  by  night,  by-the-by,  is  journey.  DrenchM  m  the  mud,  overtbmM  in 
cursedly    tiresome.     It   has   shook    me    worse  |  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly. 


than  the  basket  of  a  stage  coach. 

Hast,  But  how  ?  Where  did  you  leave  your 
i«Ilow  travellers?  Are  they  in  safety?  Are 
tliey  boused? 

jTonf*  Five  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours 
and  a  half,  is  no  such  bad  driving.  The  poor 
beasts  haye  smoked  for  it.  Rabbit  me,  but  Td 
rather  ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox,  than  ten 
vrith  such  varment  *). 

Hast,  Well,  but  where  have  you  lefl  the 
ladies?  I  die  with  impatience. 


and  at  last  to  lose  our  way.  Whereabouts 
do  you  think  we  are,  Tonyr 

Tony,  By  my  guess  we  should  be  upon 
Crackskull-common ,  about  forty  miles  from 
home. 

Mrs.H,  O  lud!  O  lud!  the  most  notorious 
spot  in  all  the  country.  W^e  only  want  a 
robbery  to  make  a  complete  night  on*t 

Tony*  J>on*t  be  afraid,  mamma,  donH  be 
afraid.^  Two  of  the  five  that  kept  here  arc 
hani 


Tony,    Left  them!    Why,   where  should  IjDon 
leave  them,  but  where  1  found  them  ? 

Hast,  This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony,  Riddle  me  this,  then.  What's  that 
goes  round  the  house,  and  round  the  bouse, 
aod  never  touches  the  house? 

HasL  Fm  still  astray. 

Tony*  W^hv,  that's  it,  mon.  I  have  led 
tbcm  astray.  By  jingo,  there's  not  a  pond  or 
slough  within  fire  mdes  of  the  place,  out  they 
can  tell  tbe  taste  of. 

Hast,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  understand;  you  took 
them  in  a  round,  while  they  supposed  them- 
selyes  going  forward.  And  so  you  have  at 
last  brought  ihem  home  again. 

Tony,  You  sbaH  hear.  1  first  took  them 
down  Feather'-bed-lane ,  where  we  stuck  fast 
in  tbe  mud.  —  I  then  rattled  them  crack  over 
tbe  stones  of  Up-and-down-hill — I  then  intro- 
duced them  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree-beatb, 
—  and  from  that,  with  a  circumbendibus,  I 
faiHy  lodg'd  them  in  the  horsepond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden. 

Hfsst,  But  no  accident,  I  hope. 

Tony,  No,aio.  Only  mother  is  confound- 
edly frighteneV.  She  thinks  herself  forty  miles 
off.  She's  sick  of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle 
can  scarce  crawl.  So  if  your  own  horses  be 
ready,  you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll 
be  bound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge  a  foot 
to  follow  you. 

Hast,  My  dear  friend,  bow  can  I  be  grateful? 

Tony,  Ay,  now  it's  dear  friend,  noble  squrre. 
Just  now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and^run  me 
through  the  guts.  Damn  your  way  of  fighting, 

t)  Vrraiii. 


iged,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find  us. 
n  t  be  afraid.   Is  that  a  man  that's  galloping 
behind   us?    No;   its  only  a  tree.     Don't  be 
afraid. 

Mrs,H  Tbe  fright  will  certainly  kill  roe. 

Tony,  Do  you  see  anjr  thing  like  a  black 
hat  moving  behind  tbe  thicket? 

Mrs,H,  O  death! 

Tony,  No,  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid, 
mamma!  don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs,  H,  As  I'm  alrve,  Tony,  J  see  a  man 
coming  towards  \k%.  Ah!  I'm  sure  on't  If  he 
perceives  us,  we  are  undone. 

Tony,  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky, 
come  to  4ake  one  of  his  night  walks.  \Aside\ 
Ah,  its  a  highwayman  with  pistols  as  long  as 
my  arm.     A  damn'd  ill-looking  fellow. 

Mrs,  H,  Good  heaven  defend  us!  be  ap^ 
proaches. 

Tony,  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket, 
and  leave  me  to  manaffe  him.  If  there  be  any 
danger  ill  cough  and  cry  hem.  When  I 
cough  be  sure  to  keep  dose. 

[Mrs.  H.  hides  behind  a  Tree 
in  the  back  Scene, 

Enter  Haedcastle. 

Hard,    I'm  mistaken,   or  1  heard   voices  of 

rtople  in  want  of  help.    O,  Tony,  is  that  you. 
did  not  expect  you  so  soon  back.   Are  your 
mother  and  ner  charge  in  safety? 

Tony,  Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedi- 
gree's.   Hem. 

Mrs,H,  [From  behind]  Ah,  death!  I  find 
there's  danger. 

Hard,  Forhr  miles  in  three  hours;  sure, 
that's  tea  much,  my  youngster. 
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Tony,  Stout  bors«s  and  willing  minds  make 
«hort  journey Sy  as  they  say.    Hem. 

Mrs,  H,  \From  behind^  Snre^  he^ll  do  the 
dear  boy  no  barm. 

Hard.  But  I  beard  a  Toice  bere;  1  sbould 
be  glad  to  know  from  whence  it  came? 

jTonj,  It  was  1,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir. 
I  was  saying  that  forty  miles  in  three  hours 
was  very  good  going.  Hem.  As  to  be  sure 
it  was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by 
being  out  in  'the  ai^.  vVe*JI  go  in,  if  you 
please.    Hem. 

Hard,  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you 
did  not  answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard 
two  voices,  ana  am  resoKed  \Jimsing  his 
yoice^  to  fmd  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  H  \Running  forward  from  behind^ 
O  lud,  he^ll  murder  my  poor  boy,  my  darling. 
Here,  good  gentleman,  whet  your  rage  upon 
me.  Take  my  money,  my  life,  but  spare  that 
young  gentleman,  spare  my  child,  if  you  have 
any  mercy. 

Hard,  My  wife!  as  I  am  a  Christian.  From 
whencef  can  she  come,  or  what  does  she  mean ! 

Mrs.  H.    [^Kneeiingi]   Take  compassion   on 

us,  good  Mr.  Highwayman.    Take  our  money, 

our  watches,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives. 

We  will  never  bring  you  to  justice,  indeed 
U J  xyf_    ufLi 


come  once  more  to  take  leave;  nor  did  I,  till 
this  moment,  know  the  pain  I  feel  in  the 
separation. 

Miss  H,  [In  her  own  natural  Manner'] 
I  believe  these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great, 
sir,  which  you  can  io  easily  remove.  A  day 
or  two  longer,  perhaps,  might  lessen  yoitr 
uneasiness,  by  showing  the  litue  value  of  what 
you  now  think  proper  to  regret: 

Mar,  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon 
me.  [Aside^  It  must  not  be,  msidam.  1  have 
already  trifled  too  long  with  my  heart,  and 
nothing  can  restore  me  to  myself,  but  this 
painful  effort  of  resolution. 

Miss  H,  Then  go,  sir.  HI  urge  nothing 
more  to  detain  you.  Thouffb  my  family  be 
^as  good  as  her^s  you  came  cfown  to  visit,  and 
my  education  1  hope  not  inferior,  what  are 
these  advantages  without  equal  affluence?  I 
must  remain  contented  with  the  slicbt  appro- 
bation of  imputed  merit;  1  roust  have  only 
the  mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  all  your 
serious  aims  are  fix*d  on  foi  tune. 


we  won*t,  good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hard,  I  believe  the  woman^s  out  of  her 
senses.  Whet,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me? 

Mrs,  H,.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  Vm  alive!  My 
fears  blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could 
have  expected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this  fright- 
ful place,  so  far  from  home? — What  has 
brought  you  to  follow  us? 

Hard,  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  ttot  lost 
your  wits.  So  far  from  home,  inrhen  you  are 
with  is  forty  yards  of  your  own  door.  [To 
Ton/]  This  is  one  of  Ypur  old  tricks,  you 
graceless  rogue  you.  [To  Mrs,  H.]  DonH 
you  know  Uie  gate  and  the  mulberry-tree; 
and  don't  you  remember  the  borsepond,  my 
dear? 

Mrs,  H  Tes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse- 
pond  as*  long  as  I  live;  1  have  caught  my  death 
m  it  [To  lonjr]  And  is  it  to  you,  you  grace- 
less varlet,  I  owe  all  this.  Til  teach  you  to 
abuse  your  mother,  1  will. 

Tony,  Exod,  mother,  all  the  parish tsays  you 
have  spoiled  me,  and  so  you  may  take  the 
fruits  on't. 

Mrs,H,  ni  spoil  you,  i  will. 

[Beats  him.  off  the  Stage, 

Hard,  fia!  ha!lia!  [ExiL 

ScSNi  III,— A  Parlour. 
Enter  Sia  Charlbs  Mahlow  4i/ii^  Miss  Habj>- 

CASTLE. 

Sir  C,  What  a  situation  am  I  in !    If  what 

fou  say  app^rs,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son. 
f  what  he  says  be  true,  1  shafl  then  lose  one 
that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 
Miss  H,  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation, 
and  to  show  1  merit  it,  if  you  ^place  your- 
selves as  I  directed,  you  shall  bear  bis  explicit 
declaration.    But  be  comes. 

Sir  C,   111  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to 
the  app'ointment.  [ExiL 

Enter  Ma&low. 
Mar*   Tbougb  prepared  for  setting  out,  I 


Enter  Hardcastlb  and  Sir  Charles  Marlow 

from  befiind. 

Mar,  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  was  ever 
my  smallest  consideration.  Your  beauty  at  (irat 
caught  mj  eye;  for  who  could  see  that  wiib- 
out  emotion.  But  every  moment  that  I  con- 
verse vrith  you,  steals  in  some  new  grace, 
heightens  the  picture,  and  gives  it  stronger 
expression.  Wliat  at  first  seemed  rustic  plaio- 
ness,  now  appears  refined  simplicity.  VVbait 
seemed  forward  assurat*ce,  now  strikes  me  a« 
the  result  of  courageous  innocence,  and  <xmi- 
scious  virtue.  I  am  now  detei  mined  to  stay, 
madam,  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
my  father's  discernment,  when  be  %t!t%  you, 
to  doubt  his  approbation. 

Miss  H'  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'M  deaiat. 
As  our  acquaintance  began,  wo  let  it  end,  ia 
indifference.  I  might  have  given  an  hour  or 
two  to  levity,  but  5eriously,  Mr.  Marlow,  do 
you  think  I  could  ever  submit  to  a  connexion 
where  I  must  appear  mercenary,  and  you 
imprudent?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  catch 
at  the  confident  addresses  of  a  secure  admirer? 

Mar,  [Kneeling]  Does  this  look  like  ae^ 
curity?  Does  this  look  like  confidence?  No, 
madam,  every  moment  that  shows  me  your 
merit,  only  serves  to  increase  my  difHdence 
and  confusion.     Here  let  me  continue^ 

Sir  C  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  [Coming 
forward]  Charles,  Charles,  how  bast  thon 
deceived  me.  Is  this  your  indifTerence ,  your 
uninteresting  conversation? 

Hard,  Your  cold  contempt;  your  formal 
interview?   What  have  you  to  say  now? 

Mar,  That  Fra  afl  amaxement!  What  can 
it  mean? 

Hard,  It  means  that  you  can  say  and  nnaajr 
things  at  pleasure.  That  you  can  address  a 
lady  in  private,  and  deny  it  in  public;  that 
you  have  one  story  for  us,  and  another  for 
my  daughter. 

Mar,    Daughter! — this  lady  your  daughter? 

Hard,  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter,  my  Kate. 
Whose  else  sbould  she  be? 

Mar,  Ob,  the  devil. 

Miss  H,  Yes,  sir,  that  very  identical,  tall, 
squinting  lady  you  were  pleased   to  take  me 
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for.  [_CourUsjringJl  ^^^  ^^3^  yon  addressed 
as  tbe  mild,  raodest,  sentimentai  man  of  gra- 
vity, and  tbe  bold,  forward,  agreeable  Rattle 
of  tbe  ladies*  club,  ba !  ha  I  ha ! 

Mar,  Zounds!  there^s  no  bearing  this. 

Miss  H.  In  which  of  your  characters,  sir, 
will  you  give  us  leave  to  address  you?  As 
the  faltering  gentleman,    with   looks   on  the 

ground,  that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hates 
ypocrisy;  or  the  loud,  confident  creature, 
that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old 
Mrs.  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the  morning, 
ba!  ha!  ha! 

Jfor.  O,  curse  on  my  noisy  head!  I  never 
attempted  to  be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not 
taken  down.     1  must  be  gone. 

Hard.  By  tbe  hand  of  my  body,  but  you 
shall  not.  I  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  1 
am  rejoiced  to  Hod  it.  You  shall  not,  sir,  I 
tell  you.  I  know  sheMl  forgive  you.  Won't 
you  forgive  him,  Kate?  We'll  all  forgive  you. 
Take  courage,  man. 

\Thejr  retire,  sl^e  tormenling  him, 
to  the  back  Scene* 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastlk  and  Tont. 

Mrs,H,  So,  so,  tbeyVe  gone  off.  Let  them 
go,  1  care  not 

Hard,  Who's  gone? 

Mrs.  H,  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Hastings,  from  town ;  he  who  came 
down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  C,  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings. 
Ks  worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could 
not  have  made  a  more  prudent  choice. 

Hard.  Then  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  IVn 
proud  of  the  connexion. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  H.  What,  returned  %o  soon ,  1  begin 
not  to  like  it.  f  Aside. 

HasL  [To  Hardcastlel  For  my  late  at- 
tempt to  fly  off  with  your  niece,  let  my  pre- 
sent confusion  be  my  punishment.  VVe  are 
no^w  come  back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice 
to  your  humanity.  By  her  fathers  consent  1 
first  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  passions 
were  first  founded  in  duty. 

MissN.  Since  bis  death,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression. 
In  an  hour  of  ^^J$  I   ^^  ready  even  to 


give  up  my  fortune  to  secure  my  choice. 
But  Fra  now  recovered  from  the  delusion, 
aud  hope  from  your  tenderness  what  is  de~ 
nied  me  from  a  nearer  connexion. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will.  Pm  gladthe^  are 
come  back  to  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither, 
Tony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lady*s 
hand  whom  I  now  offer  you? 

Tony,  What  signifies  my  refusing?  You 
know  1  canH  refuse  her  till  Tm  of  age,  father. 

Hard,  While  I  thought  concealing  your 
age,  boy,  was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  im- 
prpveroent^  I  concurred  with  your  mother*s 
desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I  find  she 
turns  it  to  a  wrong  use,  I  must  now  declare 
you  have  been  of  age  these  three  months. 

Tony,  Of  age!  Am  I  of  age,  father? 

Hard,  Above  three  months. 

Ton/'  Then  you'll  sec  the  first  use  HI 
make  of  my  liberty.  [Taking  Miss  Nevilles 
Hand']  VYitness  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I|  Anthony  Lumpkin,  escniire,  ot  Blank- 
place,  refuse  you,  Constantia  Neville,  spinster, 
of  no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and  lawful 
wife.  So  Constantia  Neville  may  marry  whom 
she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  bis  own 
man  again. 

Sir  C,  O  brave  squire  I 

Hast.  My  worthy  friend! 

Mrs.H,  My  undutiful  offspring! 

Mar,  Joy,  my  dear  George,  I  give  you 
joy  sincerely.  And  could  I  prevail  upon  my 
little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should 
be  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  re- 
turn me  the  favour. 

Hast,  [To  Miss  Hardcastle"]  Come,  ma- 
dam, you  are  now  driven  to  the  very  last 
scene  of  all  your  contrivances.  1  know  you 
like  him,'rm  sure  he  loves  you,  aud  you  must 
and  shall  have  him. 

Hard,  [Joining  their  Hands']  And  I  say 
so  too.  And  Mr.  Marlow,  if  she  makes  as 
good  a  wife  as  she  has  a  daughter,  1  don*t 
believe  you'll  ever  repent  your  oargain.  So 
now  to  supper.  To-morrow  we  shall  gather 
all  the  poor  of  the  parish  abotot  us,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be  crowned  with 
a  merry  morning;  so,  boy,  take  her:  and  as 
you  have  been  mistaken  m  the  mistress,  my 
wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be  mistaken  in 
the  wife. 


BENJAMIN  JONSON, 


•no  of  th«  VMMl  coaaidfrable  dranMlio  i>oeU  of  the  seTvnleeoth  etntwrj,  wlietbcr  we  coiuider  lite  number  or  Iho  merit 
of  hu  prodocliona,  wm  born  at  Westaiiiialer  June  ii,  iSyi,  and  waa  cdncalcd  at  the  public  achooi  there,  under  the 
great  Camden.  He  waa  de-^ccnded  from  a  Heots  familf ;  and  hit  father,  who  ]o»t  hi*  estate  under  Queen  Marj ,  djinf 
before  our  poet  waa  horn,  and  kia  mother  marrying  a  bricklajer  for  her  aecond  hoaband.  Ben  waa  taien  from  achyol 
to  work  at  bis  fathor-in-lawa  trade.  Not  being  captirated  with  thia  employment,  he  went  into  the  I«ow- Coonlriea, 
and  dia  tingttiahrd  bim^eir  in  a  mililarj  caparitj.  On  hit  return  to  England  he  cnlrred  himself  at  5t.  John's  College» 
Cambridge ;  bat  how  long  he  continued  there  we  are  not  informed.  On  hia  quhiing  the  uniTcrailj  he  applied  to^  Uio 
stage  for  a  mainlenance*  and  became  a  member  of  an  obscure  company,  wkt^  performed  at  the  Curtain  in  5horedtt«h« 
At  tko  aame  time  he  turned  his  thonghta  to  composition ;  bnt  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  bis 
first  aitempta.  His  performancea  as  an  actor  met  with  littlo  more  applause;  and,  to  complete  his  m'verj,  he  had  Uie 
■uafortnne  in  a  duel  to  kill  hia  opponent*  for  which  he  was  commitird  to  prison;  hut  how  long  he  remained  thoro,  or 
by  what  mothods  ho  obtainod  his  liberty.  w«  hare  no  aecount.  It  was,  however,  while  in  custody  for  thia  offnnce  diag 
kc  was  made  a  conyert  to  the  chbrch  of  Rome,  in  whose  communion  he  steadily  persisted  for  twelve  years.^  It  is  snp- 
poaed,  that  about  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Sliakspeare;  who,  according  to  tradition .  assist -d  him  in  somo 
of  ha  dramatic  attempts,  and  oonsidorably  promoted  hta  interest,  though  he  could  not  by  means  of  it  socnro  himself 
frovK  th«  yindoneo  of  omr  author's  pen.    For  many  ycara  from  this  period  Ben  produced   some  piece  annuaUy/  for  the 
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■loal  part  wiUi  cpplaitse,  and  ealabliahed  hi*  repoUtion  with  tke  p«blic  at  mm  of  Ilia  avf^porU  of  Uta'KtotUali  itag a.  la 
16 15  ne  waa  in  Frauce;  bat  the  occaaion  of  bis  going*  and  the  alar  V  BUt^^f  *iv  alike  uncertain.  In  1019  he  went  I* 
Oxford,  reaided  aume  time  at  Chriatchurcb  Oilluge,  and  in  Julj  1619  waa  created  M.  A.  in  a  foil  bouae  of  conTocatioa* 
On  the  death  of  Samuel  Daniel,  in  October,  the  aanie  jeer,  be  ancecedod  to  tba  vaeant  lanrel ;  the  lalarf  nf  wbtcb  waa 
then  one  hundred  ntarka  per  annual;  but  on  oar  anlhor'a  application  in  ifiSo,  it  waa  augaioated  to  tko  anaaal  aam  of 
one  hundred  pounda  and  a  tierce  of  Spaniah  wine.  Aa  we  do  not  find  Jonaon'a  economical  Tirtaaa  any  where  recorded* 
it  ia  the  leaa  to  be  wondered  at,  that  auickly  after  we  learn  that  he  waa  rtrj  poor  and  aick,  lodged  in  an  obacure  alley; 
on  which  occaaion  it  waa«  that  king  Charlea,  being  prevailed  on  in  hia  favour,  aent  hian  ta«  gninooa ;  which  Ben  roootriag, 
aaid.  **Hia  Majc»iy  haa  acnl  me  ten  guinea*,  bevante  I  am  poor,  and  live  ia  an  alley;  go  and  tell  him  that  hia  aool  livoa 
in  an  allcj."  In  juatice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  C'harlea,  it  ahould  be  obaerved,  that  this  atorj  waa  probably  forciod 
from  the  cynicallneaa  of  Hen  Jonaon'a  temper,  lather  thaif  from  any  real  fact;  aa  it  ia  certain  that  the  king  onoe  bo— 
atowcd  a  bounty  uf  one  hundred  pouuda  on  him,  which  ia  acknowledged  in  an  epigram  writton  on  tbo  occasion.  Ho  diod 
of  the  palay  Aug.  16,  iCti7t  •gad  65  yeara,  and  waa  buried  in  Wcalminalar  Abbey.  We  aball  here  add  a  cbaracUr  of 
Ben  Jnnaon  aa  akvtched  by  Dryden :  "If  we  look  upon  him  while  he  waa  himself  (for  hia  last  iplsja  were  but  his 
dolageaj,  I  think  him  the  moat  learned  and  juiUcioua  writer  which  anj  thcAlre  ever  had.  He  waa  a  moat  aeyere  jndgo 
of  himaelf  »»  well  aa  oilierc.  One  cannot  aay  he  wanted  wil,  bnt  rather  that  ho  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  worka  you 
find  little  to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit  and  language,  and  humour  also  in  aome  measure,  wc  had  befure  him;  bnt  aomo- 
thing  of  art  was  wsnting  to  the  drama,  till  he  came.  He  managed  bis  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who  prc-> 
ceded  him.  Yon  seldom  find  him  making  low  in  any  of  hia  vcenea.  nr  enduavooring  to  move  the  paaaiona :  hia  gonins 
waa  too  aullen  and  aaturnine  to  d"  it  gracefullr,  capeciallv  whe^he  knew  be  came  aAer' tboao  who  had  pcrtormed  both 


to  aueh  a  height*  Humour  waa  hia  pmper  anhere*  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  rapreacnt  mechanic  people-  Ho 
waa  deeply  converaaot  in  the  ancienla,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them :  there  ia  scarce  a 
poet  or  hi>loi'ian  among  the  Roman  aulhora  of  tUoae  timea  ,  wh(<m  he  haa  not  tranalated  in  Sejaitmt  and  CmtiUtm,  Hut 
be  haa  done  hia  robijeries  so  openly,  that  one  may  see  he  feara  not  to  bo  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  onllion  liko 
•  monarch,  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  him.  With  the  spoib  of  these  writers  b«  ao 
repreaeota  old  Home  to  ua  in  ita  ritea,  ceremoniea,  and  cuatuma,  that  if  one  of  tlteir  pueta  nad  written  eitlier  of  his  tra-> 
gedies,  we  had  aem  leaa  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  waa  any  fault  In  hia  Language^  it  was,  that  he  weaved  it  too  close- 
ly and  lahorionaly,  in  hia  comedios  especially :  perhaps  too,  be  did  a  little  too  much  Konumiae  oar  loagne*  lenviaf  tke 
words  which  he  *ranalated  almust  aa  much  Latin  aa  he  fonnd  them;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed  their  lan- 
guage, he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  oura.  If  I  wonld  compare  him  with  Shakaprare,  I  oiuat  ackaow-> 
ledge  him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakapcbre  the  greater  wit.  Shakspeare  waa  the  Homer,  or  father  of  onr  dramatic 
poets;  Jonson  waa  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing;  I  admir'j  him,  but  I  love  Shakspoare.  To  eoaclude  of 
him.  as  he  haa  given  ua  the  moat  correct  playa,  ao  in  the  precepla  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  JHscovartM,  we  koTO 
a$  many  and  profitable  rules   fur  perfecting  the  stage,  aa  any  wherewith  the  iPrench  can  fumbh  na.^* 
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Comedy  bj  Ben  Joaaon.  Acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  iSgg.  This  comedy  is,  perhaps,  in  ^iat  of  tko 
reduadsnce  of  chsractera  «nd  power  of  language  ,  not  inferior  to  any  of  our  autbor'a  worka.  From  the  cbaracicr  of 
Kitely  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Dr.  Hoadly  l<»ok  the  idea  of  hia  Slrictland  in  T*ht  Smtpicious  Hmthand  in  which,  how-> 
ever,  he  haa  fallen  far  abort  of  the  original.  Thia  play  had  lain  dormant  and  unemployed  for  many  yeara  ,  IVom  ila 
revival  after  the  Beatoralion*  until  the  year  17*5  ;  when  it  waa  again  restored  to  the  stage,  with  alterations,  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  From  thia  time  it  waa  no  more  heard  of,  nntil  Mr.  Garrick*  in  the  year  I75i»  brought  it  oaro  more 
on  the  alage,  with  aome  few  alterstitina,  and  an  additional  acene  of  his  own  in  the  fourth  act;  ever  aiuce  which  limo  it 
has  continued  to  be  a  atock-play,  and  lu  be  performed  very  freauenlly  every  aesaon.  Tet  it  may  be  doubted  if  ia  eay 
future  period  tliia  pitce  will  ever  appear  to  the  advantage  it  dia  at  thai  tikM  ;  since,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Garrick's  own 
abilities  in  kitelj,  and  thoae  of  Meaara.  Woodward  and  8buler,  in  the  i'eapi>clive  parts  of  Captain  B^badil  and  Maator 
Stephen,  there  waa  acarccly  any  one  character  throughout  the  whole  ,  that  could  oe  conceived  by  an  audience  ia  tkc 
strong  light,  that  ihey  were  repieaeuled  by  eacb  aeveral  performer:  aitch  is  the  prodigious  advantage,  with  reaped  to  mi 
audience,  of  the  conduct  of  a  theatre  hi  ing  lodged  in  the  banda  of  a  man,  who,  being  himaelf  a  perfert  maator  In  tbo 
prufeaaion.  ia  able  to  dislinguiah  the  peculiar  abiMiea  of  each  individual  nador  kimi  #Bd  to  adapt  tbom  to  Ihoae  cka- 
ractera  ia  which  they  aie,  either  by  nature  or  ac<iuirement,  the  beat  (|ualified  to  make  a  figure,  mr,  Whallcy  obaervea, 
that,  in  thia  play,  aa  originally  written,  "the  acene  waa  at  Florence,  the  peraona  repreaented  were  Ilaliana,  and  Iko 
mannera  in  great  measure  conformable  to  the  genins  of  the  place;  but  ia  Ibis  very  play,  die  kamoara  of  Ike  aadcr 
uharactrra  are  local,  exprcaaing  nut  the  manners  of  a  Florenlin«f  but  the  gnlls  and  bulliea  of  the  tildes  sad  country  aa 
Vkhich  the  poet  lived.  And  aa  it  waa  thua  repreaented  on  the  atage,  it  was  published  in  the  aame  manner  ia  1601. 
When  it  waa  printed  again  in  the  collection  of  hia  worka,  it  had  a 'more  becoming  and  conaistent  aspect.  The  aceaio 
waa  transferred  to  London ;  the  names  of  the  peraona  were  changed  to  JBagliab  oaea »  and  the  dialogne,  iaoadenta^  and 
mannera»  were  siiiied  to  the  place  of  action.  And  thua  we  new  have  it  in  the  folio  oditlon  of  i6i6»  and  ia  tko  aoveral 
editions  that  have  been  printed  aince. 
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ACT  L 

Scene  I. — A  Court-rard  before  KnoVell*s 

House. 

Enter  KnoVell  cmd  Brain  worm. 

Kno,  A    goodly  day  toward,    and   a  fresh 

moroiiiff.     Brainwomiy 
Call  up  young  master.     Bid  bim^rise,  sir. 
Tell  him  I  have  some  business  to*  employ  him. 

Brain,  I  will,  sir,  presently. 

BCno,  But  hear  you,  sirrah, 
if  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 

Brain.  Well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kno.    How  happy,  yet,  should    I  esteem 

myself 


Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain,  course  of  study  he  affects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  rffport. 
Of  good  account  in  both  our  universities ; 
Either  of  which  have  £ivourM  him  with  ffraccs ; 
But  their  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  nn* 
A  fond  opinion,  that  he  cannot  err. 

Enter  Master  Stbpben. 

Cousin  Stephen, 

What  news  with  you^  that  you  are  here  so 

early  ? 
Step.  Nothing  y  but  e^en  come  to  see  htfw 
you  do,  uncle. 
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Kno.  Thal»  Idodlj  dooe;  you  are  wel- 
come, cox. 

Step.  \y,  I  kaow  Uuit,  sir,  1  would  not  ha* 
come  else.  How  doth  my  coutin  Edward,, 
uncle? 

Kno,  Oh,  well,  cot,  go  in  and  see:  1  doubt 
he  be  scarce  stirring  vet 

Siep.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  you  tell  me 
an*  he  have  eVr  a  book  of  the  sciences  of 
hawking  and  hunting?  1  would  fain  bor- 
row it. 

ICno.  Whv,  1  hope  you  will  not  a  haw- 
king now,  will  you? 

Siep,  No  wosse,  but  111  practise  against  the 
nest  year,  uncle.  I  hare  bought  me  a  ha%k, 
and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  all;  1  lack  nothing 
but  a  book  to  keep  it  by. 

Kno.  Ob,  most  ridiculous! 

Siep*  Nay,  look  you  now,  yon  are  angry, 
uncle.  Why,  you  know,  an*  a  man  hare  not 
sfcill  iu  the  hawking  and  hunting  langua^s 
now-a-days,  1*11  not  give  a  ruso  for  him. 
They  are*  more  studied  than  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin.  What,  do  you  talk  on  it?  Because  I 
dwell  at  Hogsden.  I  shall  keep  company  with 
none  but  citisens!  A  fine  jest,  i*faith!  *Slid, 
^  gentleman  mun  show  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man. Uncle,  I  pray  you  be  not  angry.  I 
know  what  1  have  to  do,  1  trow,  1  am  no 
novice.  ' 

MCno.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb! 

go  to! 
Nay,  never  look  at  me,  it*s  I  that  speak. 
Take*t  as  you  will,  sir,  1*11  not  flatter  you. 
Ha*  you  not  yet  found  means  enow,  to  waste 
That  which  your  friends  have   leA  you ,   but 

you  must 
Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite, 
Aad  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  you*ve 

done? 
So,  now  you*re  told  on  it,  you  look  another  way. 

Step.  VVh^t  would  you  ha*  me  do? 

Kno.  What  would  1  have  you  do?  1*11  tell 

you,  kinsman; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive; 
That  would  I  have  thee  do;  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
V>'ho  comes  here? 

Enter  a  SerQont. 

Serif.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Step.   Nay,  we  oo  not  stand  much  .on  our 

fentility,  friend;  yet,  you  are  welcome;  and 
assure  you,  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  ot  a 
thousand  a  year,  Middlesex  land:  he  has  but 
one  son  in  all  the  world;  I  am  his  next  heir 
at  the  common  law,  master  Stephen,  as  simple 
«as  I  stand  here ;  if  my  cousin  die,  as  there*s 
hope  he  wilL  I  have  a  pretty  living  o*my 
own  too,  beside,  hard  b^  here. 

SerQ.  In  good  time,  sir. 

Step.  In  good  time,  sir!  Why?  And  in 
very  good  time,  sir.  You  do  not  flout,  friend, 
do  you  ?  « 

Serp.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step.  Not  you,  sir!  Y6u  were  not  best, 
sir;  an*  you  should,  here  be  them  can  per- 
ceive it,  and  that  quickly  too.  Go  to.  And 
they  can  give  it  a^am  soundly  too,  an*  need  be. 

Serv,  i^Vhy,  ut^  let  this  satisfy  you:  good 
f^Mth,  I  had  no  such  intent. 


Step.  Sir,  an*  I  thought  you  had ,  I  would 
talk  with  YOU,  and  that  presently. 

Serv.  Good  master  Stephen,  so  you  may, 
sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Step,  AocTso  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy 
companion,  an*  you  were  out  o*my  uncles 
ground,  1  can  tefl  you ;  thouffh  I  do  not  stand 
upon  my  gentility  iieilbcr  in  t. 

Kno.  Co*isin !  cousin  I  will  this  ne*er  be  left  ? 

Step,  Whoreson,  base  fellow!  \  mecha- 
nical serviogman!  By  this  cudgel,  and  *twere 
not  for  shame,  I  would— 

Kno.  W^hat  would  you  do ,   you    peremp- 
tory gull? 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseason*d,  quarrellinff,  rude  fashion:     . 
And  still  you  hulT  it,  with  a  kmd  of  carriage, 
As  Toid  of  wit  as  of  humanity. 
Go  get  you  in;   *fore  heaven,  I   am  asham*d 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman*s  interest  in  me. 

^Exit  Stephen. 

Serv,  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  this  master  Kno*- 
welPs  house? 

Kno.  Yes,  man^%  is*t,  sir. 

Step,  I  should  mquire  for  a  gentleman  here, 
one  master  Edward  Kno*well.  Do  you  know 
any  such,  sir,  I  pray  you? 

Kno,  1  should  forget  myself  f^se,  sir. 

Sertf.  Are  you  the  gentleman?  Cry  you 
mercy,  sir,  1  was  required  by  a  gentleman 
i*the  city ,  as  I  rode  out  at  this  end  of  the 
town,  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  sir. 

Kno,  lo  me,  sir?  [^ReadsJ  To  his  most 
selected  friend.  Master  Edward  KnoVell. — 
What  might  the  gentleman*s  name  be,  sir, 
that  sent  it? 

Serv.  One  master  Wcllbred,  sir. 

Kno,  Master  Wellbred!  A  young  gentle- 
man, is  he  not? 

Serv,  The  same,  sir;  master  Kitely  married 
his  sister:  the  rich  merchant   Tthe  Old-jewry. 

Kno.  You  say  very  true.    Rrainworm! 

Re-enter  Btainworm. 

Brain.  Sir. 

Kno.  Make  this   honest  friend  drink  here. 

Pray  you  go  in. 
[Exeunt  Brainworm.  and  Servant. 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son: 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno* well  too,  and  may, 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
The  fellow*9  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  I  will  break  it  ope,  old  men  are  curious. 
What*s  this?  [Reads. 

fVhjf,  Ned,  /  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  for- 
sworn allthjr  friends  in  the  Old-jevprjr  .^  or 
dost  thou  think  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit 
there. "*  Leave  thj  vigilant  father  alone f  to 
number  over  his  green  apricots,  evening 
and  morning,  o'the  north-west  wall:  an*  1 
ha4  been  his  son,  I  had  saved  him  the  la^ 
bour  long  since;  if,  taking  in  allthejou^g 
wenches  thai  pass  by,  at  tiie  back  door^  • 
and  coddling  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for 
*em  would  hd  served.  But,  pr^jthee,  come 
over  to  me  quickly  tliis  morning:  I  ha*fe 
such  a  present  for  thee.  One  is  a  rhjrmer, 
sir,  oyour  own  batch,  jour  own  leaven; 
but  doth  think  himseff  poe^-major  o^the  town  ; 
willing  to  be  shown,  and  worthy  tq  be  $een. 
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TTie  other — /  «vi7l  not  penture  his  descrip- 
tion withjrou  till  YOU  come,  hecause  I  vpould 
ha^  jrou  make  hither  with  an  appetite.  If 
the  worst  of  Vm  be  not  worthy  your  jour- 
ney, draw  your  bill  of  charges  as  uncon- 
scionable as  any  Guildhall  verdict  wiH  give 
it  you,  and  you  shall  be  allowed  your  via^ 
ticum.  From  the  fVindmilL 

From  the  Rurdello,  it  might  com£  as  well ! 
The  Spital!     la  this  the  man. 
My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 
The  choicest  brain,  the  times  hath  sent  us  forth? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts, 
Nor  what  in  schools ;  but  surely,  for  his  manners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch. 
Brainworm  \ 

Re-enter  Braimworm. 

Brain,   Sir. 

Kno,   Is  the   fellow   gone  that  brought  this 

letter? 

Brain,  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno,  And  whereas  your  young  master? 

Brain,  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Kno,  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he? 

Brain,  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

ICno,  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  de- 
liver it  my  son ;  But  with  no  notice  that  I 
have  opcn'd  it,  on  your  life. 

Brcun,  O  Lord,  sir,  that  were  a  jest  indeed ! 

Kno,    I    am   resoWM    I   will   not  stop  his 

journey ; 
Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him:  for  that, 
Restrained,  grows  more  impatient. 
There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  lore. 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear: 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free; 
He,  that's  compelPd  to  goodness,  may  he  good ; 
But,  His  but  for  that  fit:  where  others,  orawn 
By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit, 
Inen  if  they  stray,  but  warn  Vm;  and,  the  same 
They  would  for  virtue  do,  they'll  do  for  shame. 

[^EjceunL 

ScBRB  n. — Young  KnoVell*8   Study, 

Enter  Young  KnoVell  and   Brainworm. 

Young K.  Did  he  open  it,  say'st  thou? 
Brain.   Yes,   o*my  word,  sir,  and  read  the 
contents. 
Young  K,  That's  bad.    What  countenance, 

Eray  thee,  made  he  Tthe  reading  of  it?  Was 
e  angry  or  pleas'd? 

Brain,  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it, 
nor  open  it,  I  assure  your  worship. 

Young K,  No!  how  know*st  thou,  then,  that 
he  did  either? 

Brain,  Marry,  sir,  .because  he  charg'd  me, 
on  my  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opeu'd  it: 
which,  unless  he  had  done,  be  would  never 
fear  to  have  it  revealed. 

Young  K  That's  true;  well,  I  thank  thee, 
Brainworm.  f-^'^ 

Enter  Mastbr  Steprbn. 

Step,  O,  Brainworm,  didst  thou  not  ^see  a 
fellow  here  in  a  what-sha'-calf  him  doublet? 
He  brought  mine  uncle   a  letter,   e'en  now. 

Brain,   Yes,  master  Stephen,  what  of  him  ? 

Step.  O!  I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  faim — 
where  b  be?  cihst  thou  tell? 


Brain,  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  he  is 
gone,  master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone!  which  way?  Wlien  went  he,? 
How  lonff  since? 

Step,  .jle  is  rid  hence.  He  took  horse  at 
the  street  door. 

Step,  And  I  staid  Tthe  fields!  Whoreson, 
Scandrrfaeg  rogue!  O  that  I  had  but  a  horse 
to  fetch  him  hack  again. 

Brain,  Why,  you  may  ha'  ray  master's 
gilding  to  save  your  longing,  sir, 

fitep.  But  I  have  no  boots,  that's  the  spite 
on't. 

Brain,  Why,  a  fine  whisp  of  hay,  rolTd 
hard,  master  Stephen. 

Step,  No,  faitA,  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him 
now,  let  him  e'en  go  and  hang.  Pr*ythce, 
help  to  truss  me  a  little.  He  does  so  vex  me-^ 

Brain.  You'll  be  worse  vei'd  when  you 
are  trussed,  master  Stephen;  best  keep  un- 
brac'd,  and  walk  yourself  till  you  be  cold, 
your  choler  may  founder  you  else. 

Step,  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thou 
tell'st  me  on*t.  How  dost  thou  like  my  leg, 
Brainworm  ? 

Brain,  A  very  good  leg,  roaster  Stephen; 
but  the  woollen  stocking  does  not  commend 
it  so  well. 

Step,  Fob,  the  stockings  be  good  enoo^, 
now  summer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust:  rll 
have  a  pair  of  silk  against  the  winter,  thai  I 
go  to  dwell  i'the  town.  I  think  my  leg  would 
show  in  a  silk  hose. 

Brain,  Believe  me,  master  Stephen,  rarely 
well. 

Step,  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would;  I  have 
a  reasonable  good  leg. 

Brain,  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg, 
master  Stephen;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise 
it  longer  now;  I  am  verjr  sorry  ior'l.    {ExiL 

Step,  Another  time  will  serve^  Brainworm. 
Graroercy,  for  this. 

Re-enter  Young  Kno'well. 

Young  K,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Step,  'Slid!  I  hope  be  laughs  not  at  me; 
an'  he  do—  [Asitie. 

Young  K,  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  be 
intercepted  by  a  man's  father!  He  cannot 
but  think  most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the 
sender,  sure,  that  make  the  careful  coster^ 
monger  of  him  in  our  familiar  epistles.  I 
wish  I  knew  the  end  of  it,  which  now  is 
doubtful,  and  threatens — What!  my  wise  coo- 
sin  ?  Nay,  then  I'll  furnish  our  feast  with  one 
gull  more  toward  the  mess.  He  writes  to 
me  of  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's  three; 
O  for  a  fourth  I  Fortune,  if  ever  thou'h  use 
thine  ey^^t  I  entreat  thee —  [Asiiie* 

Step,  O,  now  I  see  who  he  laughs  at .  He 
laughs  at  somebody  in  that  letter,  hy  this 
good  light,  an'  he  had  laugh'd  at  me—  [Mide. 

Young  K,  How  now,  cousin  Stephen,  me- 
lancholy ? 

Step,  Yes,  1  little.  Iflhought  you  had  laugh*d 
at  me,  cousin. 

Young  K,  W^hy,  what  an'  I  had,  cox,  what 
would  yon  ha'  done? 

Step,  By  this  light,  I  would  ha^  told  mine 
uncle. 

Young  K  Nay,  if  you  would  h^*  told  your 
uncle,  I  did  laugh  at  yon,  cot. 
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Step,  Did  YOU,  indeed? 

Young  K,  Yes,  indeed. 

StBpi  Vyby,  then— 

Young  K,  WhAi  thfcd? 

Siep.   I  am  satisfied;  it  is  sufficient. 

Young  IC,  VVhy,  be  so,  gentle  co«.    And  1 


rraj  jou,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesy  of  you.  not  get  bim  to  bed  all  night!  Well,  sir,  though 
am  sent  for  this  morning,  by  a  friend  i*the  he  lie  not  o*my  bed,  he  lies  o*ray  bench.  An*t 
Old-jewry,  to  come  to  bim ;  it*s  but  crossing  please  you  to  go  up,  sir,  you  shall  find  him 
over  the  fields   to  Moorgate:    will  you  bear      *"*  ^--  i-  j         •     •      i         t    .. 


he  lodge  in  such  a  bas^,  obscure  place  as  thy 
house!  Tut,  I  know  his  disposition  so  well, 
he  would  not  lie  in  thy  bed,  if  thou^dst  gi^ 
it  him. 

Cob,  I  will  not  gite  it  him,  though,  sir. 
Mass,  I  thought  somewhat  was  in*t,  we  coufd 


me  company  ?  I  protest  it  is  not  to  dra'w^  you 
into  bond,  or  any  plot   against  the  state,  an. 

Step.  Sir,  thaOs  all  one,  an  Hwerc;  you 
shall  command  me  twice  so  far  as  Moorgate 
to  do  you  good  in  such  a  matter.  Do  you 
think  I  would  leare  you?    I  protest — 

Young  K.  No,  no,  ^ou  shall  notaProtest,  coz. 

Step,  Ey  my  facbns,  bdt  I  will,  by  your 
leave;  1*11  protest  more  to  my  friend  tnan  Fll 
speak  of  at  this  time. 

Young  K,  Your  speak  Tcry  well,  cos* 

Step.  Nay,  not  so,  neither;  you  sh^ll  par- 
don me:  but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

Young IC  You  turn,  coz!  Do  you  know 
'what  you  say?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort, 
parts,  carriage,  and  estimation,  to  talk  oVour 
furti  i*lhis  company,  and  to  me  alone,  lilto  a 
v^ater-bearer  at  a  conduit !  Come,  come,  Wrong 
not  the  quality  of  your  desert  with  looking 
downward,  coz;  but  hold  up  your  head  so; 
and  let  the  idea  of  whatyou  are  be  pourtrayM 
i^our  face,  that  men  may  read  Pyour  physiog- 
nomy, here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be  seen, 
the  true  and  accomplished  monster,  or  miracle 
of  nature,  which  is  all  one.  What  think  you 
of  this,  co^  ? 

Step.  Why,  I  do  think  of  it;  and  I  will  be 
inore  proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentleman- 
like, tnan  I  ha^c  been,  1*11  assure  you. 

Young  i^i  VVhy ,  that's  resolute ,  master 
Stephen !  Now,  if  1  can  but  hold  him  up  to 
bis  heigfat| .  as  it  is  happily  begun ,  It  will  do 
urell  for  a  suburb  humour:  we  may  hap  have 
a  snatch  with  the  city,  and  play  him  for  forty 
pounds,  [jiside']  Come,  coz. 

Step,  ril  follow  you. 

Young K.  Follow  me!  you  must  go  before. 

Step,  Nay,  an*  I  must,  I  will.  Pray  you, 
show  me,  good  cousin.  [Exeunt, 

ScBint  UL-^Thd  Stteet  before  Cos*d  House, 

Enter  Mastbr  Matthkw. 
Mat.  I  think  this  be  the  house.  What,  boa! 

Enter  Cob,  from  the  House, 

Cob,  Who**  there?  O,  master  Matthew! 
gP  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Mat,  What,  Cob!  How  dost  thou,  good 
Cob?   Dost  thou  inhabit  here.  Cob. 

Cob.  Ay,  sir;  I  and  my  lineage  ha*  kept  a 
poor  house  here  iti  our  days. 

Mat*  Cob,  canst  thou  show  me  of  a  gentle- 
man, one  captain  Bobadil,  where  his  lod- 
ging  isr 

C€}b,  O,  ray  guest,  sir,  you  mean! 

MtU,  Thy  guest!  abs!  ha,  ha! 

Cob,  Wliy  do  you  laugh,  sir?  do  you  not 
ineaD  captain  Bobadil? 

Mat,  Cob,  pray  thee,  advice  thyself  trfeU; 
<lo  not  wrong  the  gentleman  and  thyself  too. 
I  dare  be  sworn  he  scorns  thy   house*    W^* 


with  two  cushions  under  bis  head,  and  bis 
cloak  wrapped  about  bim,  as  though  he  had 
neither  wpn  nor  lost;  and  yet,  I  warrant,  he 
ne*er  cast  better  in  his  iif(&,  than  he  has  done 
to-night. 

Mat.  Why.  was  he  drunk? 

Cob.  DrtraK,  %\t\  you  hear  not  me  say  so. 
Perhaos  he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some 
such  device,  sir ;  I  have  nothjng  to  do  withal. 
I  deal  with  water,  and  not  with  wine.  Gi* 
me  my  bucket  there,  boa.  God  b'wi'you,  sir, 
it*s  sik  o*clock ;  I  should  ha*  carried  two  terns 
by  this.     What,  boa!  my  stopple!  comeV 

Mat.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer*s  bouse!  A 
gentleman  of  his  havings!  well.  Til  tell  him 
my  mind.  [Aside, 

Enter  Tib* 

Cob.  What,  Tib,  show  this  gentlemati  up 
to  the  captain,  [Tib  shows  Master  Matthew 
into  the  HoUse\  You  should  ha*  son^e  now, 
would  take  this  Mr.  Matthew  to  be  a  gentle- 
man at  the  least  Qis  father  is  an  honest 
man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger,  and  so  forth; 
and  now  Aot%  he  creep,  and  wrigj^le  into  ad- 
quaintance  with  all  the  brave  gallants  about 
toe  town,  such  as  my  guest  is.  O,  my  guest 
is  a  fine  man !  he  does  swear  th^  legiblest  of 
any  man  christened:  by  saint  George — the  foot 
of  Pharaoh — the  body  of  me — as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier — such  dainty  oaths!  And 
withal,  he  does  take  this  same  filthy  roguish 
tobacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest !  it  would  do 
a  man  good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  out 
at*s  tonnels!  Well,  he  owes  me  forty  shil- 
lings, my  wife  lent  him  out  of  her  purse  by 
siipence  a  tim&  besides  his  lodging;  I  wQuld 
I  had  it  I  shall  ha*  it,  he  says,  the  next  ac- 
tion. Helter-skelter,  hang  sorrow,  cafre*ll  kill 
a  cat,  UplaiU  all,  and  a  louse  for  the  hang- 
man. [Exit, 

ScbUB  IV# — A  Room  in  Cob*8  House, 

Captahc  Bobadil  discovered  upon  a  Bench. 

Enter  Tib. 

CapUB.  Hostess,  hostess! 

Tib.  W^hat  say  you,  sir? 

Capt.  B,  A  cup  o*thy  small  beer,  sweet 
hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  you. 

Capt,B.  A  gentleman!  *Ods  so.  I  am  ridt 
withm. 

Tib,  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  »ir. 

Capt,  B.  What  a  plague — what  meant  be  ? 

Mat,  [JTithin^  Captain  Bobadil! 

CaptB.  W^ho's  there?  — Take  away  the 
bason,  good  hostess.     Come  up,  sir* 

Tib.uA  would  desire  you  to  come  up,  sir« 
You  come  into  a  cleanly  house  here.     \Exit. 

Enter  Master  Matthbw.     • 

I     MaL  Save  you,  sir;  save  you,  captain.* 
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•ir? 


CapLB   Gentle  master  Matthew!  b  it  you, 

r?    Please  you  sit  down. 

Mat,  Thank  ^jou,  good  captain ;  you  may 
see  I  am  somewhat  audacious. 

CapLB*  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to 
'  supper  last  night,  hy  a  sort  of  gallants,  .where 
you  were  wishM  for,  and  drank  to,  I  assure 
you. 

Mat,  Vouchsafe  me  by  whom,  good  captain. 

Capt.B,  Marry,  by  young  VVellbrcd,  and 
Others.  Why,  hostess!  a  stool  here  for  this 
gentleman. 

Mat,  No  haste,  sir;  *tis  very  well. 

Capt.  B,  Body  of  me !  it  was  so  late  ere 
we  parted  last  night,  I  can  scarce  open  my 
tyt%  yet;  I  was  but  new  risen  as  you  came, 
flow  passes  the  <fay  abroad,  sir?  you  can  tell. 

Iilat,  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven.  Now, 
trust  me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodging 
here,  very  neat  and  private. 

Capt.  B,  \y ,  sir ;  sit  down.  1  pray  you, 
n^Pcr  Matthew,  in  any  case,  possess  no  gentle- 
men of  our  acquaintance  with  notice  of  my 
lodging. 

Mai,  Who?  I,  sir?  No? 

CapL  B,  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know 
it,  for  the  cabin  is  convenient;  but  in  regard 
I  would  not  be  too  popular  and  generally  vi- 
sited, as  some  arc. 

Mat   True,  captain;  I  conceive  you. 

Capt.  B,  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart 
of  valour  in  me,  except  it  be  to  some  pecu- 
liar and  choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extra- 
ordinarily engaged,  as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could 
not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat,  O  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

fPuIts  out  a  Paper,  and  reads* 
confess,  I  love  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of 
fortune.  Wha|  new  piece  ha*  you  there? 
Read  it. 

Mat,  [^Reads]    To  thee,  the  purest  object 

of  mjr  sense. 
The  most  re/in  id  essence  heaven  covers. 

Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  cornntence 
The  lutppf  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers^ 

Capt,  B,  *  lis  good ;  proceed ,  proceed. 
What's  this? 

Mat,  This,  sir?  a  toy  o'mine  own,  in  my 
nonage;  the  infancy  of  my  muses.  Bui,  when 
will  you  come  ancT  see  my  study?  Good  faith, 
I  can  show  you  some  very  good  things  1 
have  done  of  late. — That  boot  becomes  your 
leg  passing  well,  captain,  melhinks. 

Capt.B,  So,  so;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen 
now  use. 

MaL^  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak 
(/(he  fashion,  master  Wei Ibred's  elder  brother 
and  1  are  fallen  out  exceedingly:  this  other 
day  1  happenM  to  enter  into  some  discourse 
of  a  hanger,  which  I  assure  you,  both  for 
fashion  and  workmanship,  was  most  peremp- 
tory beautiful  and  vgenlleman-like;  yet  he  con- 
demned, and  cry'd  it  down,  for  the  most  pied 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Capt,  B,  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother, 
wasH  net  ? 

Mat  Ajf  sir,  George  Downright. 

CaptB.  Hang  him,  rook!  He!  Why  he 
has  no  more  judgement  than  a  malt-horse. 
By  Sl»  George,  1  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought 
upOQ  such  an  animal!     The  most  peremptory 


absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this  day,  be  is 
holden.  1  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gentle* 
man  and  a  soldier,  i  ne'er  chanc'd  words 
with  his  like.  }is  his  discourse,  be  should 
eat  nothing  but  hay.  He  was  bom  for  the 
manger,  panuier,  or  pack-saddle!  He  has  not 
so  much  ^%  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly,  hut 
all  old  iron  aud  rusty  proverbs;  a  gooci  com- 
modity for  some  smith  to  make  hob-nails  of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  awa/ 
with  his  manhood  still;  where  he  comes,  bs 
brags  he  will  gi'  me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Capt,B,  How?  He  the  bastinado?  How 
came  he  By  that  word,  trow? 

Mat,  Nay,  indeed,  he  said,  cudgel  rae;  I 
tcrm'd  it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Capt,  B,  That  may  be ;  for  I  was  sure  it 
was  none  oT  his  word.  But  when?  when  said 
he  so? 

MaL  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say;  a  young 
gallant,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Capt,  B,  By  the  /oot  of  Pharaoh,  an'  twere 
my  case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  challenge 
presently.  The  bastinado!  a  roost  proper  and 
suHicicnt  dependence,  warranted  by  the  great 
Caranza.  Come  hither,  you  shall  challenge 
him.  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  you  shall 
kill  him  with  at  pleasure;  the  first  stpccata,  if 
you  will,  by  (his  air. 

Mat,  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knowledge 
i'lhe  myslery,  1  nave  heard,  sir. 

Cant,  B.  Of  whom  ?  Of  whom  ha'  you 
heard  it,  I  beseech  you  ? 

MaL  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by 
divers,  that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-w- 
one-breatb-utterable  skill,  sir. 

CapLB,  }&y  heaven,  no,  not  1;  no  skiD 
i'lhe  earth;  some  small  rudiments i'the science, 
as  to  know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  1  have 
profcss'd  it  more  for  noblemen  and  gentle* 
men's  use  than  mine  own  practice,  I  assure 
you.  I'll  give  you  a  lesson.  Look  you,  sir; 
exalt  not  your  point  above  this  stafe,  at  any 
band;  so,  sir,  come  on!  Oh,  twine  your  body 
more  about,  that  you  may  fall  to  a  more 
sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard.  So^  lO' 
different.  Hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thu». 
Now,  sland  fast  o'your  leit  leg;  note  your 
distance;  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time—^ 
Oh,  you  disorder  your  point  roost  irregularly* 
Come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we'll  go^  t^ 
some  private  place,  where  you  are  acquaint- 
ed, some  tavern  or  so— and  have  a  bit-^ 
V\'hat  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Mr.  Matthewf 

Mat,  Faith,  1  ha^  not  past  a  two  shilling** 
or  so. 

Capt,  B,  Tis  somewhat  with  the  least,  hot 
come,  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radishes,  aad 
salt,  to  taste  our  wine;  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco^ 
to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  and  thfo 
we'll  call  upon  young  Wellbred.  Perhaps  we 
shall  meet  the  Corydon,  his  brother,  therfi 
and  put  him  to  the  question.  Come  along. 
Mr.  Matthew.  \Exeunt, 

ACTIL 

ScBNB  n. — A  Warehouse  beionging  toiisro.^* 

Enter  Kitblt,  Casb,  and  Dowmeigbt. 

Kite*  Thomas,  come  hither, 
lliere  lies  a  note  within,  upon  my  desk; 
Acre,  take  my  key — It  h  no  matter,  ocithcr. 
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Wbere  ft  Ihe  hoy  f 

Cash*   Witliin,  sir,  ftbe  xrarebouse. 

Kii€,  Let  Ilim  UW  orcr  straight  that  Spa- 

oish  gold, 
And  weigh  h,  ^vith  the  pieces  of  eight.  Do  you 
See  the  delitery  of  those  silver  stuffs 
To  Mr.  Lucar.    Tell  him,  if  he  will, 
He  shall  ha*  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  him; 
And  I  will  meet   him  on  the  Exchange  anon. 

Ciuh.  Good,  sir.  [^Exii, 

Kite.    Do    you    see    that    fellow*,    hrother 

Downright? 

Doivn.  1,  what  of  him  f 

Kite,  He  is  a  jewel,  brother — 
I  took  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  do6r, 
And  christened  him ;  gave  him  my  own  name, 

Thomas ; 
Since  bred  him  at  the  hospital;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  1  calFd  him  home,  and  taught 

him 
So  mach,  as  I  have  mad4  him  my  cashier; 
And  find  him,   in  his  failR,  so  full  of  faith. 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  bis  hands. 

Down.    So  would  not  I,   in  any  hastard*s 

brother, 
As  it  \i  lilte  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.  But  you  said  youM  somewhat 
To     tell    me,     gentle    brother.      What    is'l? 

What  iVl? 

Kite.  Faith,  I  am  rery  loath  to  utter  it, 
AmS  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience; 
But  that  I  know  your  judgment  is  of  strength 
Against  the  nearness  of  altection — 

Down.  What  need  this  circumstance  ?  Pray 
yon  be  direct.  Come  to  the  matter,  the  matter. 

Kite.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus: 
Mj  brother  VVellbred,  sir,  I  know  not  how. 
Of  late  is  much  dediiiM  in  what  he  was, 
And  greatly  alterM  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house, 
NeVr  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him : 
Bat  now  his  course  is  %o  irregular. 
So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace; 
fie  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot; 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew, 
He  and  his  wild    associates  spend  their  hours 
In   repetition  of  lascivious  fests ; 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  revel  night  by 

night ; 
Control  mj  servants;  and  indeed  what  not. 

Down.  Sdains,  I^Jcnow  not  what  1  should 
say  to  him  iMie  whole  world!  He  values  me 
at  a  crackM  three- farthings,  for  aught  1  see. 
It  will  never  out  o*the  flesh  thal*s  bred  i*tbe 
bone!  I  have  told  him  enough,  one  would 
think,  if  that  would  serve.  \Vell !  he  knows 
what  to  trust  to,  fore  George  ^).  Let  him  spend 
and  spend,  .nnd  domineer,  till  his  heart-ache ; 
an*  he  think  to  be  relieved  by  me ,  when  he 
is  got  into  one  o*your  city  pounds,  the  counters, 
be  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  car,  iTaith,  and 
daps  his  dish  at  a  wrong  man*s  door.  1*11  lay 
raj  hand  on  my  halfpenny,  ere  I  part  witht 
to  fetch  him  out,  V\\  assure  him. 

Kite.   Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble 
yovi  thus. 

Down.  *Sdeath,  he  made   me — I    could    eat 


to  him,  and  tell  him  bow   he   disquiets  your 
house  f 
Kiie,  Oh  I  there   are  divers  reasons  to  dis^ 

suade,  brother; 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it, 
Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance, 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  bis  sense. 
And  savour  less  of  stomach  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority:         ^ 
Whereas,  if  1  should  intimate  the  least. 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect: 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother,  if  1  should  speak, 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humour. 
And  overflowing  of  the  vapour  in  him,    . 
1  o  blow  thf  ei^rs  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  of  lelline  what  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  on  him : 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  cvVy  word, 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  lise;  mock  me  all  o*er; 
And  out  of  their  impetuous  rioting  phantasies, 
Beget  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with   me 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you?  Marry,* 

this : 
They  wot^ld  give  out,  because  my  wife  is  fair. 
Myself  but  newly  marned,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house. 
That  I  were  jealous;  nay,  as  sure  as  death, 
That  they  would   say.     And   how  that  I  had 

quarrcird 
My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 
Down.  Mass,  perhaps  so:  they Ve  like  enough 

to  do  it. 
Kite.    Brother,   they   would   believe  it:    so 

should  I 
Try  experiments  upon  myself: 
l^nd  scorn  and  cn'vy  opportunity 
To  slab  my  reputation  and  good  name. 

Enter  Master  Matthsw  and  Captaih 

BOBADIL. 

Mat.  I  will  speak  to  him — 

Capt.D.  Speak  to  him!  Away!  by  the  foot 
of  Phdraoh,  you  shall  not;  you  shall  not  do 
ilim  that  grace. 

iCtte.  What's  the  matter,  sirs? 

Capt.  D.  The  time  of  day  to  you>  gentle- 
man  o'lhe  house.    Is  Mr.  VVellbred  stirring? 

D(/wn.  How  then?  what  should  he  do? 

CapL  B.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  you ; 
is  he  within,  sir? 

Kite.  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to-night, 
sir,  1  assure  you. 

Down.  ^Vhy,  do  you  hear?  you! 

Capt.  B.  The  gentleman-cititen  hath  satis- 
fied me,  V\\  talk  to  no  scavenger. 

[Exit  ivilh  Matthew. 

Down.  How,  scavenger?  Stay,  sir,  stay! 

Kite.  Nay,  brother  Jiownright. 

Down,  *Heart!  stand  you  away,  an*  you 
love  me. 

Kile.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I 
pray  you,  brother;  good  faith,  you  shall  not! 
1  will  overrule  you. 

Down.  Ha!  scavenger!  Well,  .;o  to,  I  say 
little;  but  by  this  good  day  (God  forgive  me 
I  should  swear),  if  I  put  it  up  so,  say  1  am 


my  'very  spur-leathers  for  anger!     But,  whyjthe  rankest  coward    evrr  lived.     *Sdains,   an* 

Why   do   not    you    speak  1 1  swallow  this,    Til  ne*ei-  draw  my  sword    in 


you  so  tame? 

%}  Bj  Si.  G««r|«. 


the  sight   of  Fleet-street  *  again ,    while   I  live 
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[Act  U. 


rtl  sit  in  a  barn  with  Ms)dge  Howlet^),  and 
catch  mice  first    ScaTengerl 

Kite,  Oh,  do  not  fret  yourself  thus,  nerer 
think  on^t 

Down,  These  are  my  brother^s  comforts, 
these!  these  are  his  comrades,  his  walking 
mates!  he^s  a  gallant,  a  cavaliero  too;  right, 
hangman,  cut!  Let  me  not  live,  an*  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  swinge  the  whole 
gang, of  Vm,  one  afler  another,  and  begin 
with  him  first.  I  am  grieved  it  should  be 
said  be  is  my  brother,  and  take  these  courses. 
Well,  as  he  brews , ,  so  he  shall  drink,  fore 
George  again.  Yet  he  shall  hear  onH,  and 
that  tightly  too,  an^  1  live,  iYaith. 

Kite,   But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension 

then 
Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  o*er~high 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler; 
But  rather  use  the  soA  persuading  way. 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent 

Down,  Ay,  ay,  let  me  auone  for  that,  I 
warrant  you.  {.^^U  rings* 

KUe,   How  now?     Oh,    the  bell  rings  to 

breakfast 
Brother,  I  pray  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  till  i  come;  Til  but  give  order 
For  some  dispatch  of  business  to  my  servant. 

2>0(v#i.  I  will — Scavenger!  scavenger!  \KxiL 

Kite.    Well,    though   my   troubled   spirit*s 

somewhat  eas^d, 
lt*s  not  reposed  in  thai  security 
As  I  coula  wish;  but  I  must  be  content 
However  I  set  a  face  onU  to  the  world! 
Would  I  had  lost  this  finger,  at  a  venture, 
So  Wellbred  had  ne*er  lod^d  within  my  house. 
Why*t  cannot  be,   where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  revellers, 
That  any  womap  should  be  honest  long. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  htit  thought  the  time 
Had  answerM  their  affections,  all  the  world 
Should  not  persuade  nte  but  I  were  a  cudcold ! 
Marry,  I  hope  they  ha*  not  eot  that  start; 
For  opportunit)[  hath  balked   em  yet. 
And  snail  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart.* 

Enter  Dame  Kitely.  ^ 

Dame  K,  Sister  Bridget,  pray  you  fetch 
down  thV  rose-water  aoove  in  tne  closet. 
Sweetheart,  will  you  come  in  to  breakfast? 

Kite,  An*  she  overheard  me  now!        • 

DameK^  I  pray  thee,  good  Muss,  we  stay 
for  you. 

Kite,  By  heavVi,  I  would  not  for  a  thou- 
sand angels. 

DameK  W^hat  ails  you,  sweetheart?  are 
you  not  well?    Speak,  good  Muss. 

Kite,  Troth,  my  head  aches  extremely,  on 
a  sudden^ 

DameK  Oh,  the  lord ! 

Kite,  How  now?  what? 

DameK,  Alas,  how  it  burns!    Muss,   keep 
you  warni;  good  truth,  it  is  this  new  disease! 
there*s  a  number  are  troubled  withal !  For  Iqves 
,  sake,  sweetheart,  come  in,  out  of  the  air. 

Kite,  How  simple,  and  how  subtle  are  her 

answers  \ 
And  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it! 
Why,  true!  she  heard  me,  all  the   world  to 

nothing* 

i)  Sliakipeare  calU  ■  hen.  Dame  Fardel,  •n4  Ben  Juaaon 
hcie  caJla  an  ow,  3i|Adge  Howlcl^ 


Doine IC   I    pray  thee,    good  sweetbeart, 
come  in;  the  air  will  do  you  bacm,  in  troth. 

Kite,  ril  coflfie  to  you  presently;  *twill 
away,  I  hope. 

DameKk  Pray  heav*n  it  do.  [Exii* 

Kite,  A  new  disease !  I  know  not,  new  or  old. 
But  it  may  well  bec^lPd  poor  mortals' pUgue; 
For,,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.     W^ell,   I  will  once 

more  strive. 
In  spite  of  this  blac|c  cloud,  myself  to  be. 
And  shake  the  fever  off,  that  thus  shakes   me. 

{Eitit, 

Sc^NE  \l,—MoorfieldiS, 
Enter  Brain  worm,  disguised  as  a  Soldier, 

Brain,  *Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to 
see  myself  translated  thus.  Now  roust  I  create 
an  intolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  my  present  pro- 
fession lo^es  the  ^racc;  and  yet  the  tie  to  a 
man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  «s  the 
fico.  0,  sir,  it  holds  for  good  polity  ever  to 
have  that  outwardly  in  vilest  estimation  that 
inwardly  is  most  dear  to  us.  So  much  for 
my  borrowed  shape.  Well,  the  Uiith  is,  tnj 
old  master  intends  to  follow  my  young,  dry 
foot,  over  Moorfields  to  London  this  morn- 
ing :  now  I,  know  ing  of  this  hunting  match, 
or  rather  conspiracy,  ^d  to  insinuate  with 
my  young  master,  for^so  must  we  that  are 
blue  waiters,  and  men  of  hope  9nd  service 
do,  have  got  me  afore  in  this  disguiae,  deter* 
mining  here  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  inter- 
cept him  in  the  midway.  If  I  can  but  gtX 
his  cloak,  his  purse,  his  hat,  nay  any  thing 
to  cut  him  off,  that  is  to  stav  his  journey — 
Vcui,  vidi,  vici,  I  may  sajr  with  captain  Cae* 
sar;  I  am  made  forever,  i*faith.  Well,  now 
must  I  practise  to  get  the  true  garb  of  oae 
of  those  lancerknights,  my  arm  here,  and  my 
—young  master,  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Stephciu 
as  1  am  a  true  counterfeit  man  of  war,  ana 
no  soldier!  [Retires^ 

Enter    Yo^ng  Kno'well   and   Master 

Stephen.. 

Young  K^   So,  sir,  and  how  then,  cok? 
Step,  *Sfoot,  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  think* 
Young K  How?  lost  your  purse!    Where? 

when  had  you  it? 

Step,  I  cannot  tell;   May. 

Brain,   *Slid,    I  am    ^^id  they  will  know 

me,  would  I  could  get  by  them  1  [jisuie^ 

Young K  What!  ha*  you  it?    • 
Step,  No,  I  think  I  was  bewitched,  I — 
Young  K  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss;  hang 

it,  let  it  go. 
Step,  Oh,  it's  here— No,  an*   it  had  been 

lost,  I  had  not  carM,  but   for  a  jet  ring   mis* 

tress  Mary  sent  me. 

Young  K,  A  jet  ringl  Oh^  the  poesy,  th« 
poesy ! 

Step.  Fine,  i'faith!— "Though  funcy  sleep, 
my  love  is  deep**— meaning  that  thoush  |  dul 
not  fancy  her,  yet  she  loved  me  dear^, 

XoungK  Most  excellent! 

Step,  And  then  1  sent  her  another,  and  my 
poesy  was,  "The  deeper  the  sweeter,  1*11  be 
[ud/d  by  St.  Peter.** 

Young K,  How  by  St.  Peter?  I  do  not 
conceive  that. 
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Step.  Many,  St  Peter,  to  make  up  the 
metre.  , 

Young  K,   Well,  tliere  the  saint  was  your 

§ood  oatron;   he   helpM   you   at  your  need: 
lank  iiim,  tbank  liim« 

Brain*  I  cannot  take  leave  of  *em  so;  I 
wUi  venture,  come  what  will.  \Aside*  Comes 
fon^fwd'\  Gentlemen,  please  you  change  a 
few  crowns,  for  a  very  excellent  good  blade, 
here !  I  am  a  poor  ffentlemao,  a  soldier,  thai 
in  the  bett^-  stale  of  my  fortunes,  scornM  so 
mean  a  refuge,  but  now  it  is  the  humour  of 
necessity  to  have   it    so.      You   seem  to  be, 

rntlcmen,  well  affected  to  martial  men,  else 
should  rather  die  with  silence  than  live 
with  shame ;  however,  vouchsafe  to  remember, 
it  is  my  want  speaks,  not  myself,  This  con- 
dition agrees  not  with  my  spirit 

Young K,  Where  hast  thou  served? 

Brain.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the 
late  wars  of  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  Oatmatia, 
Poland;  where  nol,  sir?  I  have  been  a  poor 
servitor  by  sea  and  land,  any  time  this  four- 
teen years,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
best  coqnmanders  in  Christendom,  I  was  twice 
shot  at  the  taking  of  Aleppo ;  once  at  the  re- 
lief of  Vienna.  I  have  oeen  at  Marseilles, 
Naples,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf;  a  gentleman 
sidve  in  the  galleys  thrice,  where  I  was  most 
dangerously  shot  in  the  head,  through  both 
thighsi  and  yet,  being  thus  maimed,  1  am  void 
of  maintenance;  nothing  leA  me  but  my  scars, 
the  noted  marks  of  my  resolution.  « 

Step*  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier,  friend  ? 

Brain*  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your 
ovrn  judgment ;  you  are  a  gentleman,  give  me 
what  you  please. 

Step.  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that, 
fricoil — but  what  though,  I  pray  you  say, 
what  would  you  ask? 

£rain.  1  assure  you  the  blade  may  become 
the  side  or  (high  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe. 

Young  K,  Ay,  with  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Step.  Nay,  and^t  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a 
veNet  scabbard,  cos,  that*s  flat:  Fd  not  wear 
it  as  His,  an*   you  would  aive  me  an  angel. 

JBrain.  At  your  worships  pleasure,  sir;  nay, 
*tia  a  most  pure  Toledo. 

Step^  i  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard:  but 
tell  me  what  i  shall  give  you  for  it  ?  >  An*  it 
had  a  silver  hilt — 

Young K.  Come,  come,  )ou  shall  not  buy 
it.  Hold,  there^s  a  shilling,  fellow,  take  thy 
rapier. 

Step,  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because 
you  say  so;  and  there*s  another  shilling,  fellow; 
I  scorn  to  be  outbidden.  W^hat,  shall  I  walk 
with  a  cudgel,  like  a  higfinbottom ,  and  may 
have  a  rapier  for  money  F 

Young  K,  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 

Step.  Tut,  ni  buy  this  i*the  field,  so  1  will ; 
I  have  a  mind  to*t!  because  'tis  a  field  rapier. 
Tell  me  your  lowest  price. 

Young K.  You  shall  not  buy  it,  I  say. 

Step.  3y  this  money  but  1  will,  though  I 
give  more  than  *tis  worth. 

Young K.  Come  away;  you  are  a  fool.  [ExiL 

Step.  Friend ,  I  am  a  fool,  that's  granted ; 
but  ril  have  it  for  that  word^  sake.  Follow 
me  for  your  money.  He  says  I  am  a  fool.  \Exit. 

Brain.  The  gentleman  seems  to  know  you, 
sir*     1  follow.  [JExit* 


£nt§r  Kvo'wBLL. 
Kno.   1  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this 

letter 
Sent  to  my  son ;  nor  leare  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth, 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
When  1  was  young,'  he  liv'd  not  in  the  stews. 
Durst  have  conceiv'd  a  scorn,  and  utter'd  it. 
On  a  grey  head ;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  rev'rence  paid  unto  his  years  * 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life. 
But  now  we  are  fall'n ;  youth  from  their  fear. 
And  age  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 

Re-enter  Brain  worm. 

Brain.  M)-  master!  Nay,  faith,  have  at 
you ;  I  am  desh*d  now ,  i  have  sped  so  well ; 
though  I  must  attack  you  in  a  different  way. 
l^Asute']  W^orshipfiil  sir,  I  beseech  you  re- 
spect the  state  of^  a  poor  soldier!  I  am  a- 
sbam'd  of  ibis  base  course  of  life  (God*s  my 
comfort),  but  extremity  provokes  me  to*t — 
what  remedy  ? 

Kno,  1  have  not  for  you  now. 

Brain.  By  the  faith  1  bear  unto  truth,  gen- 
tleman, it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but 
only  to  preserve  manhood.  1  protest  to  you, 
a  man  I  have  been,  a  man  1  may  be,  by 
your  sweet  bounty. 

Kno.  PrVthee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Brain%^  Good  sir,  by  that  hand,  you  may 
do  the  part  of  a  kind  gentleman ,  in  lending 
a  poor  soldier  the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer, 
a  matter  of  small  v Ae ;  the  king  of  heaven, 
shall  pay  you ,  and  i  shall  rest  thankful :  sweet 
virorship — 

Kno,   Nay,  an'  you  be  so  importunate — 

Brain,  Ob,  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its 
course:  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use. 
Well,  the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not  have 
abated  me  so  much.  [^fVeepsl  Vis  hard,  vvhen 
a  man  has  served  in  his  prince's  cause,  and 
be  thus — Honourable  worship,  let  me  derive 
a  small  piece  of  silver  from  you ;  it  shall  not 
be  given  in  the  course  of  time.  By  this  good 
ground,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier  last 
night  for  a  poor  supper;  I  had  suck'd  the 
hilts  long  before,  I  am  a  pagan  else,  sweet 
honour. 

Kno,    Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  soma 

wonder. 
To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence, 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind, 
Be  so  degenerate  and  sordid  base! 
Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg? 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life? 
Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thv  election; 
Either  the  wars  mighAtill  supply  thy  wants^ 
Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman. 
Or  honest  labour. 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  somA 
other  course,  if  so — 

Kno.  An,  you'd  gladly  find  it,  but  you  will 
not  seek  it 

Brain.  Alas!  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek? 
In  the  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  ii| 
these  days,  but — and  for  service,  vrould  it 
were  as  soon  purchased  as  wishd  for  (the 
air's  my  comfort).  I  know  what  1  would  say^ 

Kno.  What's  thy  name? 
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Brain,  Please  you,  Fits-fword^  sir. 
Kno.  Fllz-sword,  sir, 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Wouldst  thou  be   honest,   bumble,   just,    and 

true? 
Brain.  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour   of  a 

soldier — 
Kna,   Nay,   nay,   I  like   not  those  affected 

oaths ! 
Speak  plainly,  man:  what  think*st  thou  of  my 

words  ? 

Brain*  Nothing,  sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes 

were  as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be  honeitt 

Kno,  VVclI,  follow  me;   Til  prove  thee,   if 

thy  deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 

lExil, 
Brain,  Yes,  sir,  straight:  Til  but  garter  my 
hose. — Oh,  that  my  billy  were  hooped  now, 
for  I  am  feady  to  burst  with  laughing!  Never 
was  bottle  or  bagpipe  fuller.  *Slid !  was  there 
ever, seen  a  fox  in  years  to  betray  himself  thus? 
Now  I  shall  be  possessM  of  all  bis  counsels! 
and  by  that  conduct  my  young  master.  Well, 
he  is  resolved  to  prove  my  honesty :  faith,  and 
I  am  resolved  to  prove  bis  patience.  Oh,  1 
•hall  abuse  him  intolerably!  rts  no  matter,  let 
the  world  think  n^e  a  bad  counterfeit,  if  i 
cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an  instant 
Why,    this    is   better  than   to   have   staid   his 

journey. — 
Weil,  ril  follow  him.     Oh,  how  I  long  to  be 

employed ! 
With  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many 

an  oall^ 
ni  ibllow.son  and  sire,  and  serve  'cm  bolh. 

lUxii. 

ACT  in. 

Scene  I. — Stocks-market, 

Enter  Master  Matthew,  Wellbred,  and 
Captain  Bobadil. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith,  sir,  we  were  at  your  lod- 
ging to  seek  you  too. 

rf^elL  Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Copt,  U,  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  mnth. 

^'ell    Who?  My  brother  Downright? 

CapL  B,  He.  Mr.  Wellbred,  I  know  not 
in  what  kind  you  hold  me,  but  let  me  say  to 
you  this:  as  sure  a?  honour,  I  esteem  it  so 
much  out  of  the  sunshine  of  reoutation  to 
throw  the  least  beam  of  ^gard  upon  such  a-* 

I'VeU,  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my 
brother. 

CapL  B,  1  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing 
to  be  saved  about  me,  I  never  saw  any  gen- 
tleman-like part — 

Vf^elL  Good  captain,  [Fctces  aboui\Ko  some 
other  discourse. 

Capt.B,  With  yo^  leave,  sir,  an'  there 
were  no  more  men  living  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  I  should  notfancyiiim,  by  St.  George. 

MaL  Troth,  nor  I ;  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut, 
I  know  not  how;  he  doth  not  carry  himself 
like  a  gentleman  of  fashion. 

ffe//.  Oh,  Mr.  Matthew,  that's  a  grace  pe- 
culiar but  to  few. 

Enter   Young  Kno*wbll  and  Ma6tsr 

Stephen. 

Ned  Kno'well !  hy  my  soul,  welcome !  How 
dost  thou,  sweet  spirit,  my  genius?    ^lid,   I 


shall  love  Apollo,  and  the  mad  Tliespian  (tii^s* 
the  better  while  1  live  for  this,  my  dear  niry. 
Now  I  see  there's  some  love  in  thee !  ^Sirrah, 
these  be  the  two  I  writ  to  you  of.  Nay,  wb«t 
a  drowsy  humour  is  this  now  ?  Why  dost 
thou  not  speak? 

Young K,  Ob,  you  are  a  fine  gallant;  you 
sent  me  a  rare  letter. 

yFelL  Why,  wasH  not  rare? 

Young K,  Yes,  ^11  be  sworn,  \  was  never 
guilty  of  reading  the  like.  But  I  marvel  what 
camel  it  was  that  had  the  carriage  of  it;  for 
doubtless  he  was  no  ordinary  beast  tbat 
brought  it. 

nell.  Why? 

Young  K,  Why,  say  est  thou  ?  VVhy,  dost 
thou  think  that  any  reasonable  creature,  espe- 
cially in  the  mornmg,  the  sober  time  of  the 
day  too,  could  have  mistaken  my  father  for 
me? 

IVelU  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 

Young  K,  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn 
it  to,  is  to  make  a  jest  on't  now;  but  1*11  as- 
sure you  my  father  had  the  full  view  o'your 
(lourishing  style,  before  I  saw  it. 

VTelL  What  a  dull  slave  was  this!  Fnt, 
sirrah,  what  said  he  to  it,  i'faith? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I  knoxy  not  what  he  said ; 
but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought 

f^VelL  What,  what? 

Young  K,  Marry,  that  thou  art  some  strange, 
dissolute,  young  fellow,  and  I  not  a  grain  or 
twa» better,  for  keeping  thee  company. 

ff^eil.  Tut,  tbat  thought  is  like  the  moon  in 
her  last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly.  But, 
sirrah,  I  pray  thee  be  acquainted  with  my 
two  hang-by^  here ;  thou  wilt  take  exceeding 
pleasure  in  'em,  if  thou  hearest  'em  once  go : 
my  wind-instruments.  Ill  wind  'em  up. — 
But  what  strange  piece  of  silence  is  this  ?  'Ilie 
sign  of  the  dumb  man. 

Young  IC  Ob,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  on* 
that  may  make  your  music  the  fuller,  an*  he 
please;  he  has  his  humour,  sir. 

f^ell,  Ob,  what  is't,  what  is't? 

Young  K.  Nay,  Til  neither  do  your  judg- 
ment nor  his  folly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare 
your  apprehensions.  —  I'll  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  o*your  search,  if  you  can  lake  him  so. 

Mr//.  Well,  captain  Bobadil,  Mr.  Matthew, 
I  pray  you  know  this  gentleman  here:  he  is 
a  friend  o&  mine,  and  one  that  ynW  deserve 
your  affection. — I  know  not  your  name,  sir, 
but  shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  render 
me  morefamiliar  to  you.    [To  Master  Stephen. 

Step.  My  name  is  Mr.  Stephen,  sir;  I  ara 
this  gentleman's  own  cousin,  sir:  his  father  is 
mine  uncle,  sir.  1  am  somewhat  melancholy, 
but  you  shall  command  me,  sir,  in  whatsoerer 
is  incident  to  a  gentleman. 

CapLB,  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no  ge- 
neral man ;  but  for  Mr.  Wellbred's  sake  (you 
may  embrace  it  at  what  height  of  favour  you 
please),  I  do  communicate  with  you,  and  ^on* 
ceive  you  to  be  a  gentleman  of  some  parts.  I 
love  few  words. 

Young  K.  And  I  fewer,  sir.  I  have  scarce 
enow  to  thank  you. 

MaL  But  are  you  indeed,  sir,  so  given  to 
it?  .      E^^  Master  Stephen, 

Step,  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to 
melancholy. 
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HiuL  Ob,  UV  your  onlj   fine  humour,  sir;       CapUB,  This  a  Toledo?  Pish! 
jour  true  melancholy  breeds  you  perfect  fine  [Bends  the  Blade  double. 

wit,  sir.     I  am  melancholy  myself  oivers  times,       Step,  Why  do  you  pish,  captain? 
sir;  and  then  do  I  no   more    but   lake   a  pen       Capt.B.  A   Fleming,  by   heaven!     Fll   buy 
and  paper  presently,  and  overflow  you  half  a  them  for  a  guilder  a  piece,   an*  I  would  hare 

a  thousand  of  them. 

Young  AT.  How  say  you,  cousin  ?  I  told  you 
thus  much. 


score  or  a  doxen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 

Step,  Cousin,  it  is  well;  am  I  melancholy 
enough?  [Apart   To  Young  Kno^well, 

Young  K,  Oh,  a}*,  escelient! 

fVelL  Captain  Bobadil,  why  muse  you  so? 
,  Young  K*  He  is  melancholy  loo. 

Capt,  B.  Faith,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  serrice  was  performed  to- 
morrow, being  St.  Mark^s  day,  shall  be  some 
ten  years  now. 

Young  IC  In  what  place,  captain  ? 

Capt,B,  Why,  at  the  beleagVing  of  Stri- 
goiiium,  where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  seven 
hundred  resolute  gentlemen,  as  any  were  in 
Europe,  lost  their  lives  upon  the  breach.  Til 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but  the 
best  leagure,  that  I  ever  beheld  with  these 
e}'e5,  except  the  taking  of— what  do  you  call 
it?  last  year,  by  the  Genoese;  but  that  (of  all 
others)  was  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  ex- 
ploit that  ever  I  was  ranged  in,  since  I  first 
bore  arms  before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

Step.  So  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could 
swear  as  well  as  th^t  gentleman.  [Astfle, 

Young  K.  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both, 
it  seems;  at  Strigonium,  and  what  do  you 
call  it? 

Capt,B,  Oh  Lord,  sir!  by  St.  George,  I 
was  the  first  man  that  enterM  the  breach:  had 
I  not  effected  it  with  resolution,  I  had  been 
<lain,  if  I  had  had  a  million  of  lives. 


Young  K.  Twas  pity  you  Jbad  not   ten ;   a 
1's  2 
sible? 


cal^s  and  your  own 


pity  you 
,  i*faith. 


But  was   it  pos- 


Capt,B.  I  assure  vou,  upon  my  reputatwn, 
His  true,  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

Young  K.  Vou  must  bring  me   to  the  rack 
first. 

Capt,B,  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir: 
they  had  piniited  me  three  demi-culvcrins,  just 
in  the  mouth  of  the  breach:  now,  sir,  as  we 
were  to  give  on,  their  master  gunner  (a  man 
of  no  mean  skill  and  mark,  you  must  think) 
confronts  me  with  his  iinstoclt,  ready  to  give 
fire:  I,  spying  his  intendment,  discharged  my 
petrionel  in  his  bosom,  and  with  these  single 
arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran  violently  upon  tne 
Moorrs  that  guarded  the  ordnance,  and  put 
them  all  pell-mell  to  the  sword. 
I  T 


fVell,  Where  bought  you  it,  Mr.  Stephen? 

Step,  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier;  he  swore 
it  was  a  Toledo. 

Capt,  B.  *A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  betler. 

MaL  Mass,  i  think  it  be  indeed,  now  1  look 
onH  better. 

Young  K,  Nay,  the  longer  you  Jook  on'l 
the  worse.     Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Step.  Well,  I  will  put  it  up ;  but  by— I  ha* 
forgot  the  captain^s  oalh  —  I  thought  to  have 
sworn  by  it — [J.side'\  an'  e'er  !•  meet  him — 

ff^ell.  O,  'tis  past  help  now,  sir;  you  muJt 
ha'  patience. 

Stfrp,  I  could  eat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 

Young  K.  A  sign  of  good  di-;;estion;  you 
have  an  ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

Step,  A  stomach  1  I  would  I  had  him  here, 
you  should  see  an'  1  had  a  stomach. 

PVell.  it's  better  as  'tis.  Come,  gentlemen, 
shall  we  go? 

Enter  Bk^imworm.  ' 

Young K.  A  miracle,  cousin!  look  here! 
look  here! 

Step.  O,  god'slid,  by  your  leave,  do  you 
know  me,  sir? 

Brain.  Ky^  sir,  I  know  you,  by  sight. 

Step.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not? 

Brain.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  sir. 

Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha? 

Brain.  1  rue,  I  did  so. 

Step.  But  it  is  none. 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it  is  none. 

Step.  Do  you  confess  it?  Gentlemen,  bear 
witness  he  has  confess'd  it.  By  God's  will, 
an'  you  had  not  confess'd  it — 

Young K.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear. 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

IVelL  Why,  you  have  done  like  a  gentle- 
man; he  has  confess'd  it;  what  would  you 
more  ? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal  under 
his  favour,  do  you  see. 

Young  K.  Ay,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under 
favour. — Pretty  piece  of  civility!— Sirrah,  how 
dost  thou  like  hiro?         [Apart  to  l^ellbred. 

IVelL  Ob,  it's  a  most  precious  fool;  make 
Jff^eU.  To  the  sword?  to  the  rapier,  captain!  much  on  him.  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
Young  K.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  observed,  more  happily  than  a  drum;  for  every  one  may 


sir. — But  did  you  all  this,  captain,  without 
hurting  your  blade? 

Capt.B.  Without  any  impeach  o'the  earth. 
You  shall  perceive,  sir.  ,  It  is  the  most  fortu- 
nate weapon  that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentleman's 
thigh.  Shall  1  tell  you,  sir?  You  talk  of 
Morglay,  Excalibur,  Durindina,  or  so  ?  Tut,  I 
lend  no  credit  to  that  is  fabled  of 'em;  I  know 
the  virtue  of  mine  own,  and  therefore  I  dare 
tbe  bolder  maintain  it. 

Step.  I  marvel  whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or  no  ? 

Capt^B,.  h  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure 
you,  %\T.  . 

Step.  I  have  a  countr3rman  of  his  here. 

Mat,  Pray  yo«let^  see,  sir. — Yes,  faith,  it  is. 


play  upon  him.  [Apart. 

Young  K.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  vvere  far 
the  fitter.  [Apart 

Brain.  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you  ? 

[To  Young  Kno^tufelL 

Young K.  With  me,  sir?  You  have  not 
another  Toledo  to  sell,  ha'  you? 

Brain.  You  are  conceited,  sir.  Yonr  name" 
is  Mr.  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it? 

Yonng  K*  You  are  i'the  right  You  mean 
not  to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 

Young  K,  Of  at  bare  coat  though.  Well, 
say,  sir. 

Brain.  Faith,  sir«  I  am  bat  a  aemnt  to  the 
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drum  extraordinary;  and  indeed,  this  smoky 
▼amish  being  washed  off,  and  three  or  four 
patches  removed,  1  appear  your  worship^s  in 
rerersion,  after  the  decease  of  your  good  fa- 
ther— Brainworm. 

Young  K.  Brainworm !  ^Slight,  what  breath 
of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither '  in  this 
sh^pe  ? 

Brain,  The  breath  o^your  letter,  sir,  this 
morning:  the  same  that  blew  you  to  the 
Wind-milt,  and  your  father  afte^  you. 

Young K.  My  father? 

Brain,  Nay,  never  start;  *tis  true:  he  has 
followed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as 
you  would  do  a  hare  i*the  snow. 

Young  K.  Sirrah,  Wellbred,  what  shall  we 
do,  sirrah?  My  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

PTell,  Thy  father!  Whe/e  is  he? 

Brain,  At  justice  Clement's  house  here,  in 
Colemanstreet,  where  he  but  stays  my  returui 
and  then —  i 

PTelL  Who's  this?  Brainworm? 

Brain,  The  same,  sir. 

ff^ell.  Why  how,  Pthe  name  of  wit,  comest 
thou  transmuted  thus? 

Brain,  Faith,  a  device !  a  device !  Najr,  for 
the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding 
the  danger,  stand  not  here :  withdraw,  and  I'll 
tellyou  all. 

Young  IC  Come,  cdbsin.  {Exeunt 

ScBNB  \l,^The  Warehouse, 
"Enter  Kitbly  €uid  Cash. 

Kite,  W^hat  says  he,  Thomas?  Did  you 
speak  with  him? 

Cash,  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within  this 
half  hour. 

Kite.  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you  tell? 

Cash,  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in 
last  night. 

Kile,  Oh,  that's  well:  fetch  me  my  doak, 

my  cloak. 
Stay,  let  me  see:  an  hour  to  go  and  come; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least;  and  then  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  him. 
Or  very  near:  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours!  Ha!  things,  never  dreamt  of  yet, 
May  be  contriv'd,  ay,  and  effected  too. 
In  two  hours  absence.     Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours!  no,  fleering  opportunity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subtlety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robb'd. 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief. 
And  shows  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies? 
Again,  what  earthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 
A^hen  leaden  sleep  seats  up  the  dragon's  eyes? 
I  will  not  go.    Busipesf,  go  by  for  once. 
No,  beauty,  no;  ^ou  are  too,  too  precious 
To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 
You  then  must  be    kept   up  close,  and  well 


watch  d ! 


no  quicksand 


For,  give  you  opportunity, 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter!    He  that  lends 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  place, 
Compels  her  to  be  false.    I  will  not  ^, 
The  dangers  are  too  many.    I  am  resolf'd  for 

that 
Carry  in  my  cloak  again. — Yet  itay — yet  do, 

too. 
I  will  dkfer  going  on  all  ooeaiioiis. 


Ctish,  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,   will   be 
there  with  the  bonds* 

Kite,  That's  true.    Fool  on  me !  I  had  clean 
forgot  it     I  must  go*^  W^hat's  o'clock? 

Cash,  Exchange  time,  sir.         , 

Kite,  'Heart,  then  will  Wellbred   presently 

be  here  too. 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave  if  1  know  what  to  say. 
What  course  to  take,  or  whidi  way  to  resolve. 
My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 
VVherein  my  imagination  runs,  like  sands, 
Filling  up  time ;  but  then  are  tum'd  and  tum'd; 
So  that!  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less  to  put  in  act    It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  I  dare  ouild  upon  his  secresy. 
He  Icnows  not  to  deceive  roe.  [Aside'\  Thomas! 

Cash,  Sir* 

Kite,  Yet  now  I  hare  bethought  me,  I  will 
'  noti  {Aside. 

Thomas,  is  Cob  within? 

Cash,  I  think  he  be,  sir. 

Kite,  But  he'll  prate  too;  there's  no  speech 

of  him. 
No,  there  were  no  man  o'the  earth  to  Thomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him ;  there  is  all  the  doubt. 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were  gone, 
Lost  i'my  fame  for  ever ;  talk  for  th'  ExcJiange. 
The  manner  be  bath  stood  with,  till  this  present. 
Doth  promise  no  such  change.     W^hat  should 

I  fear  then? 
Well,  come  what  will,  Fll  tempt  my  fortune 

once.    ^  [Aside. 

Thomas — you  may  deceive  roe,  but  I  nope — 
Your  love  to  me  is  more — 

Cash,  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  called  lore,  you  are 
More  than  in  hope,  you  are  possess'd  of  it 

Kite.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Thomas :  gi'  me 

your  hand. 
With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.    I  have, 

Thomas, 
A  secret  to  impart  to  you-^but 
W^hen   once  you   have  it,  I  must  seal  your 

lips  up. 
So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 

Cash   Sir,  for  that — 

Kite,  Nay,  hear  me  out      Think   I   esteem 

you,  Thomas, 
When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest 
Than  thou'rt  aware  of,  Thomas.  If  thou  shouldst 
Reveal  it,  but — 

Cash,  How!  I  reveal  it? 

Kite.  Nay, 
I  do    not   think   thou   wouldst;  but  if  tbcm 

shouldst, 
'Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash.  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  other  name. 

Kite,  Thou  wilt  not  do't  then? 

Cash,  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disdftittl  iti6  ever. 

Kite,  He  will  not  swear;   he  has  some  re- 
servation, 
Some  conceal'd  purpose,   and  dote  Meining^ 

sure. 
Else,   being  urg'd   so  much,  how  ihould   he 

choose 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  Ibis  btHitestatlon? 
He's  no  fanatic;  I  have  heard  him  svfear. 
What  sbonld  I  think  of  it?  Urge  h^  again, 
And  by  some  other  Way?  t  will  io  <d«  [Asi^e. 
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WeU,  Tkomaf,  tbou  bast  twom   not  to  dis- 
close ; 
Yes,  you  did  swear. 

Cash.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will, 
Please  you — 

KjU,  No,  Tbomas,  I  dare  take  tby  word; 
Bat  iftbou  wilt  swear,  do,  as  tbou  tbink*si  good: 
I  am  resoIvM  witbout  it,  at  tby  pleasure. 

Cash*  By  my  souPs  safety  tlien,  sir,  I  protest 
My   tongue  sball  ne*er  take   knowledge   of  a 

word. 
Delivered  roe  in  nature  of  your  trust. 
Kiie,  ll*s  too  mucb;  |bese  ceremonies  need 

not; 
I  know  tby  faitb  to  be  as  firm  as  rocL 
Tbomas,  come  bitber,  ne»r;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  tbis  business.— ^o  it  is. 
Now  be  bas  sworn,  I  dare  tbe  safelicr  venture: 
I  bave  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 
But  wbelber  bis  oatb  can  bind  bim,  tbere  it  is. 
I  will  betbink  me  ere  I  do  proceed.    [Aside. 
Tbomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
ni  spy  some  fitter  tioic  soon,   or  to-morrow. 
Cash,  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 
Kite,  I  will  tbink.  Give  me  my  cloaL  And, 

Tbomas, 
I  pray  you  search  tbe  books  *^inst  my  return, 
Eor  tibe  receipts  Hwixt  me  and  Traps. 
Cash,  I  will,  sir. 

Kite,  And,  bear  you,  if  your  mistress*  bro* 

ther,  Wellbred, 
Cbance  to  bring  bitber  any^  gentlemen 
Ere  I   come  back,   let  one  straigbt  bring  me 

word — 
Cash,  Very  well,  sir. 
Kiie,  To  tbe  Ercbange;  do  you  ber.r? 
Or  bere  in  Coleman-street,  to  justice  Clement*s; 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  out  of  tbe  way. 
Cash,  I  will  not,  sir. 
Kiie,  I  pray  you  bave  a  care  on*t. 
Or  wbetber  be  come  or  no,  if  any  otber 
Stoaager,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 
Cash,  I  sball  not,  sir. 
Kiie.  Be\  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  iL 

Cash,  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 
Kiie.  But,  Tbomas,  tbu  is  not  tbe  secret, 
Tbomas,  I  told  yon  of. 

Cash.  No,  sir,  I  do  suppose  it 
Kiie.  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 
Cash.  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 
Kiie,  Bj  be^yent  it  is  not!  Tbat*s  enougb. 

But,  Tbomas. 
1  would  not  you  sbould  utter  it,  do  you  see. 
To  any  creature  living;  yet  I  care  not. 
Well,  I  must  bence.    Tbomas,  conceive  tbus 

mncb; 
it  was  a  trial  of  you,  wben  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  youe  I  meant  not  tbis. 
But  ibat  I  bave  to  tell  you.    Tbia  is  notbing, 

tbis. 
But,  Tbomas,  keep  tbu  from  my  wi£e,I  cbarge 

you. 
Lock'd  ap  in  silence,  midnigbt,  buried  bere. 
No  greater  bell  tban  to  be  slave  to  fear.  LExii. 
Cash.  LockM  up  in  silence,  midnigbt,  buried 

bere. 
Wbence  sbould  tbis  flood   of  passion,   trow, 

take  bead?  ba! 
Best  dream  no  longer  of  tbis  running  bnmour. 
For  fiMV  •ink!  But  soil, 
B«ra  ia  company;  now  must  1-^  [^spii. 


Enier  WnLiBWM>,  Tociiv^  K«oVtix,BRAiii« 

woRBft,  Captain  Bobadil,  and  Stiphsn. 

fftfU,  Besbrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute 
good  jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

Youfif  K,  Ay,  and  our  ignorance  maintained 
it  as  well,  did  it  not? 

FFleli.  Yes.  laitb!  But  wasH  possible  tbou 
sbouldst  not  know  bim  ?  I  forgive  Mr.  Stepben, 
for  be  is  stupidity  iuelf  Vvby,  Brainworm, 
who  would  have  tbougbt  tbou  h^dst  been  sucb 
an  artificer? 

Young  K.  An  artificer!  an  arcbitect!  Except 
a  man  bad  studied  bcj^ging  all  bis  life  time, 
and  been  a  weaver  of  Jan^uaffe  firom  bis  in- 
fancy, for  tbe  dotblng  of  it,  I  never  saw  bis 
rivaf. 

fTeil,  Wbere  ffot*6t  tbou  tbis  coat,  I  marvel  f 

Brain.  Of  a  U6undsditcb  man,  sir,  one  of 
tbe  deviPs  near  kinsmen,  a  broker. 

Re^nier  Cash. 

Cash.  Frauds  \  Martin !  Ne*er  a  one  to  be 
found  now?  What  a  spite*s  tbis? 

fTell.  How  now,  Tboina«>  is  my  brother 
|Citely  within? 

Cash.  No,  sir;  my  master  went  forth  eVn 
now:  but  master  Downright  is  within.  Cob! 
What,  Cob?  Is  he  gone  too? 

^ell.  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas ; 
canst  thou  tell? 

Cash,  1  know  not;  to  justice  Clement *s,  I 
think,  sir.     Cub!  fExii, 

Young K.  Justice  Clements!   What*s  be? 

Pfell  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  bim?  H9 
is  a  city  magistrate,  a  justice  here;  an  excel* 
lent  good  lawyer,  and  a  great  scholar:  but  tbe 
only  mad  and  merry  old  fellow  in  Europe! 
1  showed  you  bim  tbe  other  day. 

Young  A.  Ob,  is  that  be  ?  I  remember  bim 
now.  Good  faitb !  and  be  has  a  very  strange 
presence,  methinks ;  it  shows  as  if  be  stood 
out  of  tbe  rank  from  other  men.  1  bave  beard 
many  of  bis  jests  ftbe  university.  They  say, 
he  will  commit  a  man  for  taking  tbe  wall  of 
bis  horse. 

fVeil,  \y\  or  wearinff^  his  doak  on  one 
shoulder,  or  serving  of  God.  Any  thing  in- 
deed, if  it  come  in  the  way  of  his  humour. 

Re-enler  Cash. 

Cash.  Gasper,.  Martin,  Cob!  'Heart!  wbere 
sbould  lliey  be,  trow? 

Capi,  U.  Master  Kitely*s  man,  pr*ythee 
vouchsafe  us  the  ligbling  of  tbis  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match!  no  time  but 
now  to  vouchsafe?  Francis!  Cob!  \Kxii, 

Capi,B,  Body  of  me!  Here^s  the  remainder 
of  sevenpounds  since  yesterday  was  sevenr 
night  Tis  your  right  Trinjdadol  Old  you 
never  take  any,  master  Stepben? 

Sup,  No,  truly,  sir!  but  111  ieara  to  take  it 
now,  since  you  recommend  it  so. 

Capi.B.  oir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation, 
for  what  I  tell  you  the  world  shall  not  re^ 
prove.  I  have  been  in  the  Indies,  wbere  this 
berb  grows,  where  neither  mysell^  nor  a  dosen 
gentlemen  more,  of  my  knowledge,  have  re- 
ceived tbe  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the 
world  for  the  space  of  one-and>twenty  weeks, 
but  the  fump  ol  this  simple  only.  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  but  'tis  most  divme,  espedally 
your  Trinidado.    Your  Nicotian  is  good  too* 
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f  <Io  hold  it,  and  will  affirm  it  before  any 
prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign 
and  precious  weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered 
to  the  use  of  man. 

Young  K,  This  speech  would  have  done 
decent  U'  in  a  tobacco-trader's  mouth. 

Re-enter  Cash,  ift^iih  Cob. 

Cash.  At  justice  Clements  he  is,  in  the 
middle  of  Coleman-street. 

Cob.  O,  ho! 

CiipLB.  Where*s  the  match  I  gave  thee, 
master  Kitely^s  man? 

Casfi.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Cob.  By  God*s-me!  1  marvel  what  pleasure 
or  felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  roguish  to- 
bacco! Il*s  good  for  nothing  but  to   choke   a 
man,  and  fill  him  full  of  smoke  and  embers. 
[Captain   Bobadil  beats   Cob  with  a 
Cudgel;  Matthew  runs  awajr. 

AIL  Oh,  good  captain !  hold,  hold ! 

CapLli.   lou  base  scullion,  you. 

Cash.  Come,  thou  must  need  be  talking 
too;  thou^rt  well  enough  served. 

Cob^  Well,  it  shall  be  a  dear  beating,  an* 
I  live!  t  will  have  justice  for  this. 

CaptB*  Do  you  prate?  Do  you  murmur? 

[Beats  Cob  off. 

Young K.  Nay,  good  captain,  will  you' re- 
gard the  humour  of  a  fool  P 

CapL  B,  A  whoreson,  filthy  slave,  a  dung- 
worm,  an  excrement !  Body  o^Caesar,  but  that 
1  scorn  to  let  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  Td  have 
stabbM  him  to  the  earth. 

¥VeU.  Marry,  the  law  forbid,  sir. 

CapLB.  By  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have 
done  it.  {Exit 

Step.  Oh,  he  swears  adniirablv !  By  Phara- 
oh's K>ol,  body  of  Caesar;  I  shall  never  do  it, 
sure;  upon  mine  honour,  a;id  by  St.  George; 
no  I  han*t  the  right  grace. 

JVell.  Bntsof^  whereas  Mr. Matthew;  gone? 

Brain.  No,  sir;  they  went  in  here. 

JVeU.  O,  let*s  follow  them :  master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse.  We 
shall  have  the  happiness  to  hear  some  of  his 
poetry  now.  He  never  comes  unfurnished. 
Brainwomi  ? 

Step,  Brainworm!  Where?  Is  this  Brain- 
worm  ? 

Young  K.  Ay,  consin,  no  words  of  it,  upon 
your  gentility. 

Step.  Not  I,  body  of  mo!  by  this  air,  St 
George,  and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh ! 

VrelU  Rare!  your  cousin's  discourse  is 
simply  drawn  out  with  oaths. 

ZuungK.  *Tis  larded  with  'em.  A  kind  of 
French  dressing,  if  you  love  it.  Come ,  let's 
in ;  come,  cousm.  [JExeunt. 

ScBNB  III.— «^  Hall  in  Justice  Clement's 

House. 

£nter  Kitelt  ttnd  Cob. 

Kite.  Ha!  How  many  are  there,  say^st  thou? 

Cob.  Marry,  sir,  your  brother,  maAer  WeM- 
bred — 

Kite.  Tut,  beside  him:  what  «traagers  are 
there,  man? 

Cob.  Strangers !  let  me  see ;  one,  two — Mass, 
I  know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kite.  How,  so  many? 


Cob,  Ay,  therc^  som«  five  or  six  of  them 
at  the  most. 

Kite.  A  swarm,  a  swarm! 
Spite  of  the  devil,  how  they  sting  ray  bead 
With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large!  But, 

Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither.  Cob? 

Cob,  A  little  while,  sir. 

Kite.  Didst  thou  come  running 2 

Cob.  No,  sir. 

Kite.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  haste! 
Bane  to  my  fortunes.  What  meant  1  to  marry? 
I,  that  before  was  rank'd  in  such  content ; 
My  mind  at  rest  too  in  so  soA  a  peace, 
Being  free  master  of  my  own  free  thoughts. 
And  now  become  a  slave  ?  What,  never  sigh ! 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  for  thou  art  a  cuckold. 
Tis  done !  'tis  done !  Nay,  when  such  flowing 

store. 
Plenty  itself  falls  into  my  wife's  lap. 
The  cornucopia  will  be  mine,  I   know.     But, 

Cob, 
What  entertainment  had  they?    I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  wel- 
come! Ha ! 

Cob.  Like  enough,  sir;   yet    I  heard    not    a 

word  of  iL 

Kile,  No ;  their  lips  were  seal'd  with  kisses, 

and  the  voice, 
Drown'd  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival. 
Had  lost  her  motion,  state,  and  faculty. 
Cob,  which  of  them  was't  that  iirst  kiss'd  ro\ 

wife  ? 
My  sister,  I  should* say;  my  wife,  alas! 
I  fear  not  her.  Ha!  Who  was  it,  say'sttbou? 

Cob.  By  my  troth,  sir,  will   you    have    the 

truth  of  it  ? 

Kite.  Ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 

Cob.  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for 
Bridewell  than  your  worship's  company,  if  I 
saw  any  body  to  be  kiss'd,  unless  tney  would 
have  kiss'd  the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  ware- 
bouse;  [for  there  I  left  them  all  at  their  to- 
bacco, with  a  plague. 

Kite.  How!   were  they  not  gone    in  thee, 

ere  thou  cam'st? 

Cob,  O  no,  sir.  [then? 

Kite.  Spite  o'the  devil !  What  do  I  stay  here 
Cob,  follow  me.  [Kxeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
ScEi«E  I. — A  Boom  in  Kitelt's  House. 

Enter  Downright  and  Dame  Kitelt. 

Down.  Well,  sister,  I  tell  you  true;  and 
you'll  find  it  so  in  the  end. 

DameK.  Alas,  brother,  what  would  you 
have  me  to  do?  I  cannot  help  it  You  aee 
my  brother  brings  'em  in  here;  they  are  his 
Abends. 

Down.  His  friends!  his  friends!  'Slud,  they 
do  nothing  but  haunt  hira  up  and  down,  HIlo 
a  sort  of  unlucky  spirits,  and  tempt  him  to 
all  manner  of  viflany  that  can  be  tnought  o£ 
Well,  by  this  light,  a  little  thing  would  make 
me  play  the  devil  with  some  of  'em.  And 
'twere  not  more  for  your  husband's  sake,  than 
any  thing  else,  I'd  make  the  house  too  hot  ibr 
the  best  on  'em.  They  should  say,  and  swear» 
heU  were  broken  loose  ere  they  w^  hence 
But,  by  God's  will,  'tis  nobody's  ^kilt  bttt 
yours;  for  an'  you  had  done  ^  yon  migkc 
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iMTe  dontf,  thty  sbould  have  been  parboilM 
and  bak*d  too,  eveijr  iDotker*s  son,  ere  tbey 
sbould  ba^  come  in,  e*er  a  one  of  Vm. 

Dame K.  God*s  my  life!  did  you  ever  bear 
tbe  like?  VVkal  a  itraoge  man  is  this!  Could 
I  keep'  out  all  tbem,  tbink  you  ?  1  sbould  put 
luyseif  acainst  balf  a  dosen  men,  should  1? 
Good  faitb,  you*d  mad  the  patientest  body. in 
the  world  to  bear  you  talk  so,  without  any 
sense  or  reason* 

Enter  Baidgct,  Master  MAxxaKw,  Weil- 
BEED,  Stephen,  Iou/i^KmoVell,  Captain 
BoBADiL,  and  Cash. 

Brid.  Senrant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  prodigal 
or  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean,  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

MaL  You  say  well,  mistress;   and   1   mean 

as  well. 

Down,  Hey-day,  here  is  stuff! 

ff^aUi  O,  now  stand  dos^  Pray  beaTen 
she  can  get  him  to  read;  he  sbould  do  it  of 
bis  own  natural  impudence. 

Brid,  Senrant,  what  is  this  same,  1  pray 
ymi? 

MaL  Marry,  an  elegy!  an  elegy!  an  odd 
toy-^ni  reid  it,  if  you  please. 

Brid,  Pray  you^^,  servant. 

Down,  O,  be#*^  no  foppery!  Death!  I  can 
endure  the  stocks  better. 

Young K,  What  ails  thy  brother?  Can  be 
not  bear  the  reading  of  a  ballad  ? 

[To  fTeUbred, 

fVeU*  O  no ;  a  rhyme  to  him  is  worse  than 
cJMcse,  or  a  bagpipe.  But  mark,  you  lose  the 
protestation. 

CtMpLB,  Master  Mattbew,  you  abuse  the 
expectation  of  your  dear  mistress  and  her 
fair  sister.  Irle;  while  you  live,  avoid  this 
prolnity. 

Mai,  1  shall,  sir. 
Rare  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence; 
Would  heaven  my  rude  words  bad  the  influence 
To  mletbr  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine; 
Tbensboiudstthou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  ^Hne. 
[Ma$ier  Stephen  shakes  his  Head, 

Young  K.  ^Slight,  ne  shakes  his  head  like  a 
bottle,  to  fiMl  an   there  be  any  brain  in  it! 

ff^eli,  ^ister,  what  ha*  you  here?  verses? 
Pray  you,  let^s  see.  Who  made  these  venses? 
Tb^  are  excellent  good. 

Mat  O,  master  VVellbred,  *tis  your  dispo- 
sition to  say  so^  sir.  Tbey  were  good  i'the 
morning;  I  tiiade  *em  extempore  this  momhig. 

y^eU,  How,  exteinpore? 

Mat,  I  would  I  might  be  bangVI  else;  ask 
captain  Bobadil;  be  satr  roe  write  them  at 
the — the  Star  yonder. 

Step,  Cousin,  bow  do  yon  like  lhi#  gentle- 
man^s  verses? 

Young K,  O,  admirable!  the  best  that  ever 
I  beard,  cos. 

Step,  Body  o*Caesar!  they  are  admirable! 
The  best  that  ever  I  beard,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Dotvn,  I  am  vexM ;  I  can  bold  ne*er  a  bone 
of  me  still !  *Heart,  I  tbink  tbey  mean  to  build 
aod  breed  here.  [Aside, 

fVeU,  Sister  Kitely,  1  marvel  you  get  you 
not  a  servant  that  can  rhyme  and  do  tncks 
too. 

Doom,  0,monster!  Imjpudence  itself!  Tricks ! 
Come,  yoo  might  practise  your  rufEao  tricks 


somewhere  else,  and  not  here,  1  %vuss.  This 
is  no  tavern,  nor  drinkjng-school,  to  vent 
your  exploits  in. 

IVeU,  How  now?  Whose  cow  has  calv'd? 

DoiMfn,  Marry,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay,  boy, 
never  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter;  rll 
tell  you  of  it ;  ay,  sir,  you  and  your  compa- 
nions! mend  yourselves,  whei|  I  ha*  done! 

fVeU,  My  companions? 

Down,  Yes,  sir,  your  companions;  so  1  say. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you  nortbem  neither,  your 
hangbys  bei>e.  You  must  have  your  poets  and 
your  pollings,  your  soldados  and  foolados,  to 
follow  you  up  and  down  the  city;  and  here 
tbey  must  come  to  domineer  and  swagger. 
Sirrah,  you  ballad-singer,  and  slops,  your  fel- 
low there,  ffet  you  out;  gel  you  home;  or,  by 
this  steel,  Hi  cut  off  your  ears^  and  that  pre- 
sently. 

Vrell,  *Sllght,  sta^,  and  let*s  see  what  he 
dare  do.  Cut  off  bis  ears !  cut  a  whetstone. 
You  are  an  ass,  do  you  see;  touch  any  man 
berej  and  by  this  hand,  1*11  run  my  rapier  to 
the  hilts  in  you. 

Down*  Yea,  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy. 

\Thej  all  draw,  and  thej  -^  the 
House  pari  them, 

DameK,  Ob,  Jesu!  Murder!  Thomas; 
Gasper! 

Brid,  Help,  help!  Thomas! 

Young  K,  Genllemeii,  forbear,    I  pray  you. 

CapL  B,  Well,  sirrah !  you  Holofemes  f  By 
my  hand,  I  will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes 
With  my  rapier,  for  this;  I  will,  by  this  good 
beav*n.  Nay,  let  him  come,  gentlemen,  by 
the  body  of^Sl.  George,  1*11  not  kill  him. 

[They  offer  to  fight  again,  cmd  are  parted. 

Cash,  Hold,  bold,  good  gentlemen. 

Down,  You  whoreson,  bragging  coistril. 

Enter  Kitei.1. 

Kite,  Why,  how  now;   'what*s  the  matter? 

Wbat*s  the  stir  here? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  ibis  rage. 
My  wife  and  sister,   tbey*re  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas;  where  is  the  knate? 

Cash,  Here,  sir. 

fVeU.  Come,  let*s  go;  this  is  one  of  my 
brolber*s  ancient  humours,  tbis^  [Exit, 

Step,  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  bis 
ancient  humour.  [Exit, 

Kite,  Why,  how  now,  brother;  who  en- 
forc*d  ibis  brawl? 

Down.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake.  And  tbey 
must  come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery^ 
and  trasb!  1*11  roar  the  knot  of  *em  ere  I  sleep, 
perhaps;  especially  Bob  there,  be  that's  all 
manner  of  snapes ;  and  songs  and  sonnets,  bis 
fellow.     But  rll  follow  *em.  [E^iL 

Brid.  Brothe^,  indeed  you  are  too  violent. 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour. 
There  was  one,  a  citil  gentleman, 
And  very  worthily  deroean*d  himself. 

Kite,  Ob,  that  was  some  love  of  yours, 
sister. 

Brid,  A  love  of  mine  ?  1  would  it-  weve  do 
worse,,  brolher!  You*d  pay  roy  portion  sooner 
than  you  think  for.  [Exit 

Dame  K,  Indeed,  be  seemed  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  exceeding  faiv  disposition,  and  of  yery 
excellent  parts.     vVbat-a  coil  and  stir  is  here! 

[Exit. 
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Kite.  H«r  k>Te,  by  heaven!  my  wife^s  tnini^! 
Deatbi  these  pbrasei  are  intolerable! 
Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well ! 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear.  Thomas,  come  bither. 
What,  are  they  gone? 

Cash*  Ay,  Sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress,  anil  your  sister — 

Kiie,  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within  ? 

Ca^h,  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

KiUi,  Art  tbou  sure  of  it  ? 

Cash*  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kite.  What  gentleman  was  it  that  they 
praisM  so,  Thomas? 

Cash,  One,  they  call  bim  master  KnoVell, 
a  handsome  voung  gentleman,  sir. 

Kiie,  Ajf  I  thought  so.    My  mind  ga^e  me 

as  much. 
Vi\  die,  but  they  hare  hid  bim  in  the  house 
Somewhere;  I'll  go  and  search.  Go  with  me, 

Thomas; 
Be  trae  to  me,  and  thou  sbalt  find  me  a  ma- 
ster. \_Exeuni. 

ScENB  II. — Moor/ieids, 

Enter  Young  KnoVell,   ^Vkllbrbd,    and 

Brainwoam. 

Young  K.  W^ell,  Brainworm,  perform  this 
business  happily,  and  thou  makest  a  purchase 
of  my  love  lor  ever. 

If^elL  rfaith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their 
best  faculties;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the 
itiessage  to  my  brother;  for  there's  no  other 
means  to  start  bim  out  of  his  bouse. 

Brain,  I  wartaiAt  you,  sir;  fear  nothing. 
1  have  a  nimble  soul  bas  waked  all  forces  of 
my  pbant*sy  by  thJIs  time,  and  put  'em  in  true 
motion.  What  you  ba^e  possessed  me  withal, 
111  discbarge  it  ^mply,  sir;  make  it  no  Question. 

[Kvit, 

Welt.  Forth,  and  prosper,  Brainworm.  railb, 
Ned ,  how  dost  tbou  approve  of  my  abilities 
in  this  device? 

Young  IC  Troth,  well,  howsoever;  but  it 
will  come  excellent  if  it  take. 

¥f^ell.   Take,  man!    Why  it  cannot  choose 
but  take,   if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not. 
But  tell  me  ingenuously,   dost  tbou  affect  my 
'  sister  Bridget,  as  thou  pretend'st? 

Young  K,  Friend ,  am  I  worthy  of  belief? 

ff^elL  Come,  do  not  protest.  In  faith,  she 
is  a  maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much  mo*- 
desty;  and,  except  I  eonctfiv'd  very  worthily 
of  her,  thou  shouldst  not  have  her* 

Young  K.  Nay,  that  I'm  afraid  will  be  a 
question  yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no. 

fVell,  'SKd,  thbu  shall  have  ber;  by  this 
light  thou  sbalt. 

Young K,  I  am  satisfied;  and  do  believe 
tbou  wilt  omit  no   offered  occasion  to  make 


Brain.  Marry,  peace  be  my  comfort,  where 
I  thought  I  ihould  have  bad  lillle  comfort  of 
your  worship's  service. 

Know.  Bow  so? 

Brain,  Ob,  sir!  your  comiag'  to  the  dty, 
your  entertainment  of  me,  and' your  sending 
me  to  watch  —  indeed,  all  the  drcumttaoccs 
•either  of  your  charge,  or  my  employment,  arv 
as  open  to  your  son  as  to  yourself. 

Kno,  How  should  that  be,  unless  that  viliata, 

Brainworm, 
Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
All  that   I  strictly    chara'd    bim   to    conceal? 
^  ^is  so ! 

Brain,  I  am  partly  o'that  faith;  ^  so, 
indeed. 

KnOf  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be 
my  man? 

Brain.  Nay,  sir,  1  cannot  tell;  unless  it  be 
by  the  black  art!  Is  not  yourson  a  scholar,  sir? 

Kno.  Yes!  bi|jt  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice ;  if  it  were, 
I  had  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  bim, 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But  where  didst  thou  find  them.   Fits-sword? 

Brain.  You  should  rather  ask  where  tbey 
found  me,  sir;  for  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  goiag 
along  in  the   street,  tbidttig^  nothing,  when, 

K,  M# Kno' well's  man ; 


roy  desires  complete* 

fVell.  Thou  sbalt  see  and  know  t  will  not 

[JSjceantk 

Enter  Foiimal  and  Kno'wbll. 

Kor.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir? 
Kno.  Ay,  a  knave;  1  to«k  him  becging  o*the 
way)  this  morning,  as  I  camlf  over  Mobrfields. 

Reenter  Biuinwoem. 

Ob,  here  be  ist-^Ton  have  made  fair  speed, 
believe  me ;  Where  iltbe  name  of  alptb  could 
jTOS  be  thus— 


of  a  sudden,  a  voice  calls, 
another  cries,  soldier;  and  thus,  half  a  doaea 
of  'em,  'till  they  bad  called  me  within  a  bouse, 
where  1  no  sooner  came,  but  out  flew  all  their 
rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some  three  or 
fourscore  oaths  to  accompany  'em;  and  all  to 
tell  me ,  I  was  a  dead  man  if  I  did  not  con* 
fess  where  vou  were,  and  how  I  was  cm* 
ployed,  ancl  about  what;  which',  wben  they 
could  not  get  out  of  me,  as  I  protest  they 
must  have  dissected  me,  and  made  an  ana- 
tomy of  me  first,  and  so  I  told  'em,  they  locked 
me  up  into  a  room  i'the  top  of  a  bim  bouse ; 
whence,  by  great  miracle,'  having  a  light  heart, 
I  slid  down  Dj  a  bottom  of  packthread  inUi 
the  streH,  and  so  'scaped.  But,  sir,  thus  much 
1  can  assure  you,  (or  I  heard  it  while  I  waa 
lock'd  up,  there  were  a  great  many  ri^ 
merchants'  and  brave  citiKcns  wives  wnb  *em 
at  a  feast;  and  your  son,  Mn  Edward,  with- 
drew with  one  of  'on ,  and  has  'pointed  to 
meet  her  anon,  at  one  Cob's  bouse,  a  water* 
bearer,  that  dwells  by  the  wall.  Now,  tbere 
your  worship  shall  be  sure  to  take  bim,  for 
there  be  preys,  and  fail  he  will  not. 

Kno.   Nor  will  I  fail  to  break  his  match,   1 

doubt  not. 
Go  thou  along  with  justice  Cleineiit*s  man, 
And  stay  there  for  me»    At  one  Cob's  house, 

say'st  tbou? 

JKmim.  Ay^  sir,  there  jau  shall  have  liim. 
[Exit  Kno^tveW]  Yes!  Invisible!  Much  wencb, 
or  much  son !  'Aight,  when  he  bas  staid  there 
three  or  four  hours,  travailing  with  the  ex- 
pedatton  of  wonders ,  and  at  length  be  deli> 
vered  of  air  1  O,  the  sport  that  I  should  then 
take  to  look  on  bim ,  if  I  durst !  But  now  I 
mean  to  appear  no  more  befi>re  bun  in  thia 
shape.  I  hate  another  tnck  to  act  yet.  [Aside^ 
Sir,  1  make  you  stay  somewhat  long. 

JFor.  Not  a  whit,  sir. 
You  have  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  it  seems? 

Brain,  Marry  have  I,  »ir^  to  my  loss,  and 
espense  of  all,  alniosi-^ 
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For*  Trotb,  sir,  t  would  be  gkd  to  bestow 
a  bottle  o'jTou,  if  h  please  you  to  accept  it — 

Brain.  O,  sir — 

For.  But  to  ^tt»T  the  manner  of  your  ser- 
vices and  your  devices  in  the  wars;  tbey  say 
tliey  be  very  strange,  and  not  like  those  a 
man  reads  in  the  Roman  histories,  or  9t^%  at 
Mile-end. 

Brain.  No,  I  a^sm^  you,  sir;  why,  at  any 
time  when  it  please  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
discourse  with  you  all  I  know — and  more  too, 
•omewhat.  \_Aside. 

For.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir.  Well 
go  to  the  Windmill;  there  we  shall  have  a 
cup  of  neat  grist,  as  we  call  it  I  pfay  you, 
sir,  let  me  request  you  to  the  Windmill. 

Brain.  Ill  follow  you,  sir;  and  make  grist 
>*Tou,  if  I  have  eooJ  luck.  \ Exeunt 


oyou, 

Re^-enier  Young  KnoVeu,,    *vi(h    (Vf^n^BA 
Matthbw,  Captain  Bobadil,  o/ii/Stbphbn. 

Mat  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  like 
dovm  of  him.  where  we  were  to^ay,  Mr. 
VVcllbred*s  half  brother?  I  think  the  whole 
earth  cannot  show  bis  parellel,  by  this  day-light. 

Young  K.  We  are  now  speaking  of  bim. 
Captain  Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul 
o^you  too. 

MmL  O,  ay,  sir!  he  threaten*d  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

Cupt  B.  Ay,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  pre- 
vention this  morning  for  that  ^-  You  shall  kiU 
him,  beyond  question,  if  you  be  so  generously 
minded. 

Mm.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  eiccllent  trick! 

CapL  B.  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit^  enough 
to  your  motion ;  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy ! 
O,  it  must  be  done  like  lightning;  hey!  Tut, 
y^M  nothing,  mix  be  not  done  in  a  panto. 

YounglC  Captain,  did  yo»  ever  prove  your- 
self  upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  here? 

Mai.  O,  good  sir!  Yes,  1  hope  be  has! 

CapL  B.  I  vriil  tell  you,  sir.  They  have 
assaulted  me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them 
together,  as  1  have  walked  alone  in  divers  skirts 
o*tbe  town,  where  I  have  driyen  them  before 
roe  the  whole  length  of  a  street,  in  the  open 
view  of  all  our  gallantai,  pitjriBg  to  hurt  them, 
beliere  me.  Yet  all  this  lenilr  wiH  not  over- 
come their  spleen;  they  will  be  doing  with 
the  pismire,  raising  a  hill  a  man  may  spurn 
abroad  with  bis  fo>ot  at  pleasure.  By  myself 
I  could  have  slain  them  all;  but  I  delight  not 
in  murder.  I  am  loath  to  bear  any  other  than 
this  bastinado  for  *em;  yet  I  hold  it  good 
policy  not  to  go  disarmed;  for,  though  1  be 
skilAil,  I  may  be  oppressed  with  multitudes. 

Young  K.  Ay,  believe  me.  may  you,  sir; 
and,  in  ray  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should 
saatain  the  loss  by  it.  if  it  w^ere  to. 

CapL  B.  Alas,  no!  What*s  a  peculiar  man 
to  a  nation?   Not  $een. 

Young JC  O,  but  your  skill,  sir! 

CapL  B.  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss; 
but  who  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by 
the  way  of  private ,  and  under  seal ,  1  am  a 
gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  my- 
self; but  were  I  known  to  his  majesty  and 
the  lords,  observe  me,  I  would  undertake,  upon 
this  poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit 
of  the  state,  not  only  to-  spare  the  entire  lives 
of  his  subjects  in  general,  bul  to  save  the  one 


half,  nay,  three  parts  of  his  yearly  chaige  in 
holding  war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever. 
And  how  would  I  do  it,  think  you? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I  know  not;  nor  can  I 
conceive. 

CapL  B.  Why,  thus,  sir:  I  would  select 
nineteen  more  to  m^ttX^^  throughout  the  land ; 
gentlemen  they  should  be;  of^a  good  spirit, 
and  able  constitution;  I  would  cnoose  them 
by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have;  and  I 
would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules, 
as  your  punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccala, 
imhroccata,  your  passada,  your  roootanto;  till 
they  could  all  play  very  near,  or  altogether 
as  well  as  myself  This  done,  say  the  enemy 
were  forty  Ibousand  strong,  we  twenty  would 
come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March,  or 
th<^reabouts ,  and  we  would  chaHenge  twenty 
of  the  enemy;  they  could  not  in  their  honour 
refuse  us. — Well,  we  would  kill  them;  chal- 
lenge twenty  more,  kill 'them;  twenty  more, 
kill  them  too ;  and  thus  would  we  kill  every 
man  his  twenty  a  day,  lbat*s  twenty  score; 
twenty  score,  that's  two  hundred;  two  hundred 
a  day,  five  days  a  thousand;  forty  thousand; 
forty  times  five,  five  tiroes  forty,  two  hundred 
days  kills  them  aH  by  computation.  And  this 
I  will  ventufe  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass 
to  perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  prac- 
tised upon  us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood, 
that  is,  civilly  by  the  sword. 

Young  K.  Why,  are  you  so  sure  of  your 
hand,  captain,  at  all  times? 

CapL  B.  Tut,  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my 
reputation  with  you. 

Young  K.  I  would  not  stand  in  Downright*s 
state  then,  an'  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealth 
of  •any  one  street  in  London. 

CapL  B.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake.  If  he  were 
here  now ,  by  Ibis  weUrin ,  1  would  not  draw 
my  weapon  on  him!  Let  this  gentleman  da 
his  mind;  but  I  will  bastinado  him,  by  the 
bright  sun,  wherever  I  meet  him. 

MaL  Faith,  and  Pll  have  a  fling  at  him,  at 
my  distance. 

Enter  Downright,  walking  over  the  Stage, 

Younr  K.  God's  so!  Lookye  where  he  it; 
yonder  he  goes. 

Dotvn,  what  peevish  luck  have  I;  1  can- 
not meet  with  these  bragging  rascals! 

CapLB.  It's  not  he,  is  it? 

Young  K.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he. 

Mat.  I'll  be  hang'd  then  if  that  were  he. 

Young  K.  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 

Step,  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 

CapL  B.  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  be 
must  not  have  gone  so;  but  I  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  believe  it  was  he  yet. 

Young  K.  That  I  think,  sir.-^But  see,  he  is 
come  again! 

Re-enter  Downright. 

Dof»n.  Oh,  Pharaoh's  foot!  have  1  found 
you?  Come,  draw;  to  your  tools.  Draw, 
gipsy,  or  Til  thrash  you. 

CapL  B.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe 
in  thee,  bear  me — 

Down.  Draw  your  weapon  then. 

CapL  B.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  onH  till 
now  I  body  of  me!  1  had  a  warrant  of  the 
peace  served  on  me  even  now,   bs  I  came 
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brotber;  so  nuch  I  can  tell  you  for  your 
learning.  O,  ho!  is  ibis  the  fruits  of  *s  jea- 
lousy ?  I  thought  some  game  was  in  the  wind, 
he  acted  so  much  tenderness  hut  now;  hut  ril 
be  quit  wilh  him. — Thomas! 

Re-er^ter  Cxftp. 
Fetch   your   hat,  Thomas,    and   go   with  me. 

EExit  Cash]  I  would  to  fortune  1  could  take 
im  there,  Fd  return  him  his  own,  I  warrant 
bim!  rd  fit  him  for  his  jealousy!  [Exit, 

ff^cU.  Ha,  ha!  %o  e*en  let  *em  go;  this  may 
make  sport  anon — What,  Brain  worm! 

Brain,  I  saw  the  merchant  turn  the  comer, 
and  come  hack  to  tell  you  all  goes  well;  winif 
and  tide,  my  master. 

9Vell.  But  how  got*st  thou  this  apparel  of 
the  justice*s  man? 

Brain,  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  penman 
would  needs  bestow  the  gnst  o*me  at  the 
Windmill,  to  hear  some  marshal  discourse, 
where  1  so  marshalled  him,  that  1  made  him 
drunk  with  admiration;  and  because  too  much 
beat  was  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  I  stripped 
bim  stark  naked  as  he  lay  along  asleep,  and 
borrowed  bis  suit  to  dehrer  this  counterfeit 
message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  armour,  and  an 
old  brown  bill,  to  watch  him  till  my  return; 
which  shall  be,  when  t  have  pawned  his  ap- 
parel, and  spent  the  better  part  of  the  money, 
perhaps. 

fVell,  Well,  thou  art  a  successful,  merry 
knave,  Brainworm;  bis  absence  will  be  sui>- 
ject  for  more  mirth.  I  pray  thee,  return  to 
thy  youne  master,  and  will  him  to  me*t  me 
and  my  sister  Bridget  al  the  Tower  instantly ; 
for  here,  tell  him,  the  bouse  is  so  stored  with 
jealousy,  there  is  no  room  for  love  to  stand 
upright  in.  We  must  get  our  fortunes  com- 
mitted to  some  Iar]^e  prison,  say:  and  then 
the  Tower,  1  know  no  better  air,  nor  where 
the  liberty  of  the  house  niay  do  us  more  pre> 
sent  service.    Away.  {Exit  Braintivorm, 

Brid.  W^hat,  is  this  tbe  engine  that  you 
told  me  of?  What  further  meaning  have  you 
in  tbe  plot? 

ff^elL  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in- 
law,  bow  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fair  and 
beautiful. 

Brid.  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 

fVell,  Well,  there*s  a  dear  and  well-resptct- 
0d  friend  of  mine,  sister,  stands  very  strongly 
and  worthily  affected  towards  you,  and  bath 
vowed  to  inflame  whole  bonfires  of  seal  al  bis 
heart,  in  honour  of  your  perfections.  I  have 
already  engaged  my  promise  to  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  him  conGrm  much  more. 
Ned  KnoVell  is  tbe  man,  sister.  There's  no 
eiception  against  the  party.  What  tay  you 
sister?    On  my  soul  he  loves  yon;  will  yot 


my 
give  him  this  meeting? 

Brid,  'Faith,  I  bad  very  little  confidence  in 
mj  own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not 
meet  a  man ;  hut  tbis  motion  of  yours  savours 
of  an  old  knight  adventurer's  servant ,  a  little 
too  much,  methinks. 

9Vell  What's  that,  sister? 

Brf'd^  Marry,  of  the  go-between. 

ff^ell.  No  matter  if  it  did ;  I  would  be  such 
a  one  for  my  friend.  But  see,  who  is  returned 
to  hinder  us. 

Re~enier  Kitblt* 

KUe.   What  viUany  is  this?   CaUed  out  on 


a  false  message!  Tbis  was  tome  plot    I  was 
not  sent  for.    Bridget,  wbere's  your  sister? 

Brid,  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 

Kite.  How?  is  my  wSis  gone  forth?  Wiu- 
ther,  for  beaven^s  sake. 

Brid.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 

Kit^.  Abroad  with  Thomas!   Oh,  that  viUua 

cheats  met 
He  bath  discover'd  all  unto  my  wife; 
Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  him.  [^Aside]  Whi- 
ther, I  pray 
You,  went  she? 

Brid.  I  know  not,  sir. 

fl^eli.  I'Ji  tell  you,  brother,  wbitber  I  suspect 

she's  gone. 

Kite.  Whither,  eooa  brother? 

WelL  To  Cob's  house,  I  believe;  but  keep 

my  counsel. 

Kite.  I  wiU,  I  wilL^To  Cob's  bouse!  Does 

she  l^i^nt  there? 
She's  gone  on  purpose  lAw  to  cuckold  me. 
With  that  lewo  rascal,  v^o,  to  win  her  favour. 
Hath  told  her  all — Why  would  you  let  her  go  f 

ff^eil.  Because  she  s  not  my  wife;  if  sii« 
were,  I'd  keep  her  to  ber  tether. 

Kite.  So,  so;  now  'tis  plain.  I  shall  go  mad 
W^itb  my  misfortunes,  now  they  pour  in  torrentsu 
I'm  bruted  by  my  wife,  betray'd  by  my  servant, 
Mock'd  at  by  my  relations,  pointed  at  by  mj 

neighbours, 
Despts'd  by  myself—There  is  nothing  left  now 
But  to  revenge  myself  first,  next  bang  myself; 
And  then — allmy  cares  will  be  over.   [ExetdnL 

ACT  V. 
ScBHB  I. — Stocks -market. 

Enter  Mastir  Matthew  and  CAPTAm 

BOBADXL. 

MaL  I  wonder,  captain,  what  they  will  say 
of  my  going  away !  na  ? 

Copt.  B.  Why,  what  should  they  say  ?  but 
as  of  a  discreet  gentleman;  quick,  wary,  respect- 
ful of  ^ture's  fair  lineaments,   and  that's  alL 

Mat.  Why  io"^  but  what  can  they  say  of 
your  beating? 

Copt,  B,  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft 
wooa,  a  kind  of  gross  battery  used,  l^in  on 
strongly,  borne  most  patiently,  and  that's  all. 
But  wherefore  do  I  wake  their  remembrance  ? 
1  was  fascinated,  by  Jupiter!  fascinated;  but 
I  will  be  unwitched,  and  revenged  by  law. 

Jlfa^  Do  you  bear?  Is't  not  be^t  to  get  a 
warrant,  and  have  bim  arrested,  and  brought 
before  justice  Clement? 

papL  B,  It  were  not  amiss ;  would  we  bad  it! 

MitL  Why,  here  comes  bis  roan,  let's  apeak 
to  bim. 

CapLB,  Agreed    Do  you  speak 

Enter  Brainworm,  as  Forbiai.* 

MaL  Save  yon,  sir. 

Brain.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Mat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  bath  abu- 
sed this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  deter- 
mine to  make  ourselves  amends  by  law;  now 
if  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  procure  a 
warrant  to  bring  bim  before  vour  mastar,  yon 
shall  be  well  considered  o^  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Brain,  Sir,  ydu  know  my  service  is  vKf 
living;  such  favours  as  these,  gotten  of  my 
matter,  is  bis  only  preferment,  and  tbarcCowi 
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you  must  consider^  me,  as  I  roaj  make  benefit 
of  my  place. 

Mat  How  is  tbat,  sir? 

Brain,  Faith,  sir,  tbe  thing  is  extraordinary, 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account. 
Yet,  be  what  he  will,  if  you  will  lay  me  down 
a  brace  of  angels  in  my  band,  you  shall  have 
ity  otherwise  not 

MaL  How  shall  we  do,  captain?  He  asks  a 
brace  of  angels.     You  have  no  money. 

[Apari  to  Capt.  B. 

Capl.B.  Not  a  cross,  by'tbrtune,     [Apcwt, 

MaL  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  two- 
pence  left  of  my  two  shillings  in  tbe  morning 
for  wine  and  raddisb.  Let^  find  him  some 
pawn.  {Apart. 

Capt,  B.  Pawn!  We  hare  none  to  the  value 
of  bis  demand.  [AparL 

Mai,    O   yesy   I  can   pawn   my  rinj^  here. 

[Apart 

Capt  B.  And,  barkye,  he  shall  have  my  trusty 
Toledo  too ;  1  believe  I  shall  hayr  no  service 
ibr  it  to-day.  [Apart 

Mat  Do  you  bear,  sir?  We  have  no  store 
of  money  at  this  time;  but  you  shall  ""baTe 
good  paMrns.  Look  you,  sir,  1  will  pledge  this 
ring,  and  that  gentleman  his  Toledio,  because 
we  would  have  it  dispatchM. 

Brain*  I  am  content,  sir;  I  will  get  you 
tbe  warrant  presently.  VVbat^s  his  name,  say 
you?  Downright? 

Mat  Ayr  ay,  George  Downright 

Brain.  VVell,  gentlemen,  ril  procure  you 
tbe  warrant  presently.  But  who  will  you  have 
to  serve  it? 

Mat.  Tbat'S  true,  captain;  that  must  be 
considered. 

Capt  B,  Body  o^me,  I  know  not !  Tis  ser- 
vice of  danger! 

Brain.  VVhy,  you  were  best  ffet  one  pf 
tbe  Tarletf  o^tbe  city,  a  sergeant;  1*11  appoint 
you  one,  if  you  please. 

Mat  Will  you,  sir?  W^hy,  we  can  wish 
no  better. 

CaptB.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

J 'Exeunt  Captain  Bobadil  and  Matthew, 
'rain.  This  is  rare!  Now  will  I  go  pawn 
this  cloak  of  the  justice's  man's,  at  the  broker's 
for  a  varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet  myself, 
and  so  get  money  on  all  sides.  \£a:it 

SCBNB  H.  —  The  street  before  Cob's  House. 

Enter  KNo'wBtL. 

Kno.  O,  here  it  is ;  I  have  found  it  now. — 
Hoa,  who  is  within  here? 

r  JV^  appears  at  the  Window. 

Tib,  I  am  within,  sir.  What's  your  pleasure? 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

Tib,  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope  ? 

Kno,  O,  fear  you  the  constable?  Then  I 
doubt  not  you  have  some  guests  within  de- 
serve that  fear.    I'll  fetch  him  straight. 

Tib,  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Kno,  Go  to!  Come,  tell  me,  is  not  young 
Kno'well  here? 

Tib,  Young  Kno'well!  I  know  none  such, 
sir,  o'my  honesty. 

Kno.  Your  honesty,  dame?  It  flies  too  lightly 
from  yon.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  tbe 
constable* 

Tib,  Tbe  constable!  tbe  man  is  mad,  I  thiAk. 


Enter  Cash  and  Dajib  Kitblt. 

Kno.  O,  this  is  the  fipmale  copesmate  of  my  son* 
Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight  [Aside. 

Dame  K.  Knock,  Thomas,  hard. 

Cash,  Hoa,  good  wifet 

Tib.  W^by,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Datne  K.   Why,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to 

ope  the  door? 
Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut 

Tib.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  you? 

Dame  K,  So  strange  you  make  it!   U  not 
my  husband  here? 

Kno,  Her  husband!  [Aside. 

Dame  K.   My  tried   and   faithful  husband, 
master  Kitely. 

Tib.  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here. 

Dame  K.   Come  hither.  Cash. ^- 1  see  my 
turtle  coming  to  bis  haunts. — Let  us  retire. 

[The J  retire. 

Kno,  Hiis  must  be  some  device  to  mock 

me  withal. 
Soft — who  is  this? — Oh!  'tis  my  son  disguis'd. 
ni  watch  him  and  surprise  him. 

EnUr  KtTtiT,  tnu/fled  in  a  Cloak. 

Kite.  'Tis  truth,  I  see:  there  she  skulks. 
But  I  will  fetch  her  from  her  bold^I  will — 
I  tremble  so  I  scarce  have   power  to   do  the 

itistice 
Her  infamy  demands. 

[As  Kiteljr  goes  forward.  Dame  Kitely 
and  KnatveU  lajr  hold  of  him. 
Kno.  Have  I  trapped  you,  youth  ?  You  can- 
not 'scape  me  now. 
Dame  K,    O,  sir!   have  I  forestalfd  your 

honest  market? 
Found  your  close  walks?    You   stand   amaz'd 
Now,  do  you?    Ah,  hide,   bide  your  face  for 

shame! 
rfaith,  I  am  glad  I've  found  you  out  at  last 
Kno,   What  mean  you,   woman?    Let  go 

your  hold. 
I  see  the  counterfeit     I  am  bis  father, 
And  claim  him  as  my  own. 

Kile.  [Discovers  nimself]  I  am  your  cuck- 
old, and  claim  my  vengeance. 
Dame  K,   What,  do  you  wrong  me,  and 

insult  me  too? 
Thou  faithless  man! 

Kite.  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  im- 
pudence ! 
Steal^st  thou  thus  to   thy  haunts?    And  have 

'     I  taken 
Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  tby  companion, 
This  hoary-headed  letcher,  this  ola  goat. 
Close  at  your  villany,  and  wouldst  thou  ^scuse  it 
V^ith  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me? 
O,  old  incontinent,  dost  thou  not  shame 
To  have  a  mind  so  hoi,  and  to  entice, 
And  feed  the  enticement  of  a  lustful  woman? 
DameK.  Out!  I  defy  thee,  thou  dissembling 

wretch! 
Kite.  Defy  me,  strumpet!    Ask  tby  pander 

here; 
Can  he  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  elder? 
Kno,  Why,  bear  you,  sir — 
Cash.   Master,   'tis  in  vain  to  reason  while 
these  passions  blind  you.    I'm  griev'd  to  see 
you  thus.  >, 

Kite,  TtMy  tut,  never  speak;  I  see  through 

every 
Veil  you  cast  upon  your  treachery;  but  I  Bare 
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Done  witb  you,  and  root  you  from  my  heart 

for  CTer. 
For  you,  sir,  thus  1  demand  my  bonour*s  due ; 
ResoVd  to  cool  your  lust,  or  end  my  shame. 

Kno.  What  lunacy  is  this?  Put  up  your 
sword,  and  undeceive  yourself.  No  arm  that 
e*er  poisM  weapon  can  affright  me;  but  1  pity 
folly,  nor  cope  wilh  madness. 

kiie.  I  will  have  proofs  — I  will  —  so  you, 
good  wifebawd,  Cod*s  wife;  and  you,  that 
make  your  husband  such  a  monster;  and  you, 
young  pander,  an  old  cuckoldmaker;  111  ha^ 
you  every  one  before  the  justice.  —  Nay,  you 
shall  answer  it;  I  charge  you  go.  Come  forth, 
thou  bawd. 

[Goes  into  the  House,  and  brings  out  Tib. 

A/io.    Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir;   I  go 

willingly. 
Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick   put  on  me. 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search,  and  justly; 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 

Kite.  Come,  will  you  ffo? 

Dame  K.  Go,  to  thy  shame  believe  it. 

Kite.   Though  shame  and  sorrow  both  my 

heart  betide. 
Come  on— -I  must  and  will  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt 

ScfiMB  UL^Stocks-market. 

Enter  Brainworm. 
'  Brain.  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now 
am  I  most  like  myself,  being  in  this  sergeant^s 
gown.  A  man  ol'^my  present  profession  never 
counterfeits  till  he  fays  hold  upon  a  debtor, 
and  says  he*  rests  him ;  for  then  he  brings  him 
to  all  manner  of  unrest.  A  kind  of  little  kings 
we  are,  bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace, 
made  like  a  young  artichoke^  that  always  car- 
ries pepper  and  salt  in  itself.  W^ell,  I  know 
not  what  danger  I  undergo  by  this  exploit; 
pray  heaven  I  come  well  off! 

Enter  Captain  Bobadil  and  Master 
Matthew. 

Mat.  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by 
his  gown.  *Save  you,  friend;  are  not  you 
hera  by  appointment  of  justice  Clement's  man? 

Brain.  Yes,  an*  please  you,  sir,  he  told  me 
two  gentlemen  baa  willed  him  to  procure  a 
warrant  from  his  master,  which  I  have  about 
me,  to  be  served  on  one  Downright. 

Mat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both ;  and 
see  where  the  party  comes  you  must  arrest. 
Serve  it  upon  him  quickly,  before  he  be  aware. 

Ent^r  Master  Stephen  in  Downright*s 

Cloak. 

CopLB.  Bear  back,  master  Matthew. 

Brain.  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i*the 
queen*s  name,  and  must  carry  you  before  a 
justice,  by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Step.  Me,  friend,  I  am  no  Downright,  I. 
I  am  master  Stephen ;  you  do  not  weH  to  ar- 
rest me,  I  tell  you  truly.  I  am  in  nobody^s 
bonds  or  books,  I  would  you  should  know 
it.  A  plaffue  on  you  heartily,  for  making  me 
thus  afraid  before  my  time. 

Brain.  Why,  now  you  vrn  deceived,  gen- 
tlemen ! 

Capt.  B.  He  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that 
deceived  us.  But  see,  here  he  comes  indeed! 
This  is  he,  officer. 


Enter  Downright. 

Down.  Why,  how  now,  seignior  Gull? 
Are  you  tumedf  filcher  of  late?  Come,  deliver 
my  cloak. 

Step.  Your  cloak,* sir!  1  bought  it  even  now 
in  open  market. 

Brain,  Master  Downright,  I  have  a  war- 
rant 1  must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Down.  These  gentlemen!   These  rascals! 

Brain.  Keep  the^  peace,  I  charge  you  in 
her  majesty's  narifb. 

Down.  I  obey  thee.   W^hat  must  I  do,  officer  i^ 

Brain.  Go  before  master  justice  Clement, 
to  answer  what  they  can  object  against  you, 
sir.     1  Will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

Mat.  Come,  let's  before,  and  make  the  justice, 
captain—  [Exit, 

Capt.  B.  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  before 
heaven !  [Exit 

Down.  Gull,  you'U  ^  me  mv  cloak? 

Step.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  ril  keep  it. 

Down.  You  wilT? 

Step.  Ay,  that  I  wilL 

Down.    Officer,  there's  thy  fee,  arrest  him. 

Brain.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Step,  Arrest  me,  I  scorn  it ;  there,  tike  jour 
cloak,  I'll  none  on'L 

Down,  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn 
novr,  sir.  Officer,  Fll  go  with  thee  to  the 
justice's.    Bring  him  along. 

Steo.  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak;  what 
would  you  have? 

Down.  I'll  ha'  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  I'll  take  your  word,  and  this 
gentleman's  too,  for  his  appearance. 

Down,  ril  ha'  no  words  taken.  Bring  him 
along. 

Brain,  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mask  on*!. 

Step,  Must  I  go  ? 

Braif^,  I  know  no  remedy,  master  Stephen. 

Down.  Come  along  before  me  here.  I  do 
not  love  your  hanging  look  behind. 

Step.  VVh^f  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang 
me  for  it.     Can  he,  fellow? 

Brain.^l  think  not,  sir.  It  is  but  a  whip- 
ping matter,  sure! 

otep.  W^hy,  then  lei  him  do  hb  worst,  I 
am  resolute.  [Exeunt, 

ScBNS  IV.  —  A  Hall  in  Justice   Clemen t*5 

House. 

Enter  Justice  Clement,  Kno'well,  Kitbly, 
DameKitelt,  Tib,  Cash,  Cob,  and  Seroants. 

Just.  C.  Nay.  but  stay,  stay,  ^ve  me  leave. 
My  chair,  sirnii.  You,  master  Kno'well,  say 
you  went  thither  to  meet  your  son? 

Kno.  Ay,  sir. 

Just  C.  But  who  directed  you  thither? 

Kno.  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir; 

JusL  C.  Where  is  he  ? 

Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  now ;  I  left  him  witb 
your  clerk ;  and  appointed  him  to  stay  for  me. 

JusL  C,  My  derk !  About  what  time  vras  this  ? 

Kno.  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  take  it. 

Just  C  And  what  time  came  my  man  witb 
the  false  message  to  you,  master  Ritely? 

Kite,  After  two,  sir. 

Just  C.  \tTj  good;  but,  Mrs.  Kitefy,  how 
chanced  it  that  you  were  at  Cob's?  Ha! 

Dante  K.   An'  please  you,  sir.  Til  tell  )ou. 
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My   brother  Wellbred   told   me,    that  Cob's 
bouse  was  a  suspected  place-^     ' 

Jusi.  C*  So  it  appears,  methinks:  but  on. 

Dame  K,  And  that  my  husband  used  thither 
daily. 

JusL  C  No  matter,  so  he  usM  himself  well, 
mistress. 

Dame  K,  True,  sir;  but  you  know  what 
grows  by  such  haunts,  oftentimes. 

Just  C,  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain, 
mistress  Kitely.  But  did  you  find  your  hus- 
band there,  in  that  case,  as  you  suspected? 

Kiie,  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

JusL  C.  Did  you  so?  That  alters  the  case. 
Who  gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's 
being  there? 

Ju/p.  Marry,'  that  did  my  brother  Wellbred. 

Just.  C.  How!  W^ellbred  first  tell  her,  then 
tell  you  after!  Where  is  Wellbred? 

Kite,  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not 
whither. 

Just.  C.  W^hy,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  de- 
▼ice ;  you  are  gulled  in  this  most  groisiy,  all ! 
Alas,  poor  wench !  wert  thou  suspected  for  this  ? 

Ti6.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Just.  C.  I  smell  mischief  here ;  plot  and  con^ 
triyance,  master  Kitely.  However,  if  you  will 
step  into  the  next  room  with  your  wife,  and 
think  coolly  of  matters,  you'll  fin^l  some  trick 
has  been  played  you — 1  fear  there  have  been 
jealousies  on  both  parts,  and  the  wags  have 
been  merry  with  you. 

Kite.  I  begin  to  feel  it — FU  take  your  coun- 
sel— Will  yon  go  in,  dame? 

Dame  K.  I  will  have  justice,  Mr.  Kitely. 

[Ex^^t  Kitely  an4  Dtune  Ktteh. 

Just.  C  lou  will  be  a  woman,  Mrs.  Kitely, 
that  I  see — How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'lbe  court 
without  desires   to  speak   with   your  worship. 

Just.  C.  A  gentleman !  W^hat's  he  ? 

Serp.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Just.  C.  A  soldier!  My  sword,  quickly.  A 
soldier  speak  with  me!  Stand  by;  I  will  end 
your  matters  anon  —  Let  the  soldier  enter. 
Now,  sir,  what  ha*  you  to  say  to  me? 

Enter  Captain  Bobadil  and  Master 

Matthew. 

Capt.B.  By  your  worship's  favour — 

Just.  C.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir,  1  know  not  your 
pretence;  you  send  me  word,  sir,  you  are  a 
soldier?  VV^hy,  sir,  you  shall  be  answered 
here ;  here  be  them  have  been  among  soldiers. 
Sir,  your  pleasure? 

Capt.  B.  Faith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman 
and  myself  have  been  most  uncivilly  wronged 
and  beaten  by  one  Downright,  a  coarse  fellow 
about  the  town  here;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  protest,  being  a  man  in  no  sort  fiven  to 
this  filthy  humour  of  quarrelling,  he  nath  as- 
saulted me  in  the  way  of  my  peace ;  despoiled 
me  of  mine  honour;  disarmea  me  of  my  wea* 
pons;  and  rudely  laid  me  along  in  the  open 
streets,  when  I  not  so  much  as  once  offered 
to  resist  him. 

JusLC,  Oh,  God's  precious!  is  this  the  sol- 


Mitt.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  was 
bound  to  the  peace. 

JusL  C.  VVhy,  an'  he  were,  sir,  his  bands 
were  not  bound,  were  they? 

Serif,  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city, 
sir,  has  brought  two  gentlemen  here;  one 
upon  your  worship's  warrant. 

Just.  C.  My  warrant? 

Sert^.  Yes,  sir,  the  officer  says,  procured  by 
these  two. 

Just  C,  Bid  him  come  in.  Set  by  this 
picture.  W^hat,  Mr.  Downright,  are  you 
Drought  at  Mr.  Fresh  water's  suit  here? 

Enter  Downright,   Master  Stephen,  and 

Brainworm. 

Doivn.  Ffaith,  sir.  And  here's  another, 
brought  at  my  suit. 

Just  C.  What  arc  you,  sir? 

Step,  A  gentleman,  sir!  Ob,  uncle! 

Juste.  Uncle!  Who,  Master  KnoVell? 

Kno.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 

Step.  Uncle,  1  am  wrong'd  here  monstrously ; 
he  charges  me  with  stealing  of  his  cloak ;  and 
would  I  might  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  find  it 
in  the  street  by  chance. 

Down.  Oh,  did  you  find  it,  now  ?  You  said 
you  bought  it  ere-while. 

Step,  And  you  said  I  stole  it.  Nay,  now 
my  uncle  is  here,  I'll  do  well  enough  with  you. 

Just  C.  W^ell,  let  this  breathe  awhile.  You 
that  have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth. 
Had  you  my  warrant  for  this  gentleman^s  ap^ 
prehension? 

Capt  B.  Ay,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Just  C  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so. 
Where  had  you  it? 

Capt  B.  Of  your  clerL  sir. 

Just  C.  That^  well,  an  my  clerk  can  make 
warrants,  and  my  hand  not'al  'em!  Where 
is  the  warrant?    Officer,  have  you  it? 

\Captain  Bobadil  and  Matthew  stecU  off. 

Brain.  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man,  master 
Formal,  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen, 
and  he  would  be  my  discharge. 

Just  C  Why,  master  Downright,  are  you 
such  a  novice  to  be  served,  and  never  see  the 
warrant? 

Down.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  nfe. 

Just  C.  No ;  how  then  ? 

Down.  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and  said 
he  must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly, 
and  so — 

Just  C.  O,  God's  pity,  was  it  &o,  sir?  Fie 
must  serve  it?  Give  me  a  warrant;  I  must 
serve  one  too.  —  You  knave ,  you  slave ,  you 
rogue;  do  you  say  you  must,  sirrah?  Away 
with  him  to  gaol.  I'll  teach^  you  a  trick  for 
your  must,  sir. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  1  beseech  you  be  good 
to  me. 

Just  C  Tell  him  he  shall  to  tbe  gaol ;  away 
with  hjm,  I  say. 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me,  it 
shall  be  for  committing  more  than  this.  I 
will  not  lose  by  my  travel  any  grain  of  my 
fame  certain.  [Throws  off  his  Disguise. 

JustC,  How  b  this? 

Kno.  My  man,  Brainworm! 


dier?    Lie  there,  my  sword,  'twill  make  him      Siep.   O  yes,  _uncle,    Brainworm  has  been 
swoon,  I  fear;    he  is  not  fit  to  look  on*t,  that  with 


will  put  up  a  blow. 


my  cousin  Edward  and  1  all  this  day. 
I     Just  C.  I  told  you  all  there  was  some  device. 
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Brain,  Nay,  excellent  justice,  since  1  have 
laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong 
forme,  both  wirii  your  sword  and  your  balance. 

Just,  C.  Body  o^me,  a  merry  knave!  Give 
me  a  bowl  of  ^ack*  [A  Servant  brings  it 
hirn~\  if  be  belongs  to  you,  master  Kno'well, 
I  bespeak  your  patience. 

Brain,  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of.  Sir, 
if  youMi  pardon  me  only ,  TJl  glory  in  all  tbe 
rest  of  my  exploits. 

Kne,  oir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  bave  my 
favours  come  bard  from  me.     You  bave  your 

Eardon;  though  I  suspect  you  shrewdly  lor 
eing  of  counsel  with  my  son  against  me. 

Brain,  Yes,  faith,  I  have,  sir;  though  you 
retained  me  doubly  this  morning  for  your- 
self; first,  as  Brainworm;  aAer,  as  Fits-sword. 
1  was  your  reformed  soldier.  *Twas  I  sent 
you  to  Cob^s  upon  the  errand  without  end. 

Kno.  Is  it  possible?  Or  that  thou  shouldst 
disgui5e  thyself  so  as  I  should  not  know  thee? 

Brain,  O,  sir!  this  has  been  the  day  of  my 
metamorphoses;  it  is  not  that  shape  alone  that 
I  have  run  through  to-day.  \  brought  master 
Kitely  a  message  too,  in  the  form  of  master 
justice's  man  here,  to  draw  him  out  o^the  way, 
as  well  as  your  worship;  while  master WeU- 
bred  might  make  a  conveyance  of  mistress 
Bridget  to  my  young  master. 

Just.  C,  But,  I  pray  thee,  what  hast  tbuu 
dune  with  my  man,  Formal? 

Brain,  Faith,  sir,  afUr  some  ceremony  past, 
as  making  him  druftk,  first  with  story,  and 
then  with  wine,  but  all  in  kindness,  and  strip- 
ping him  to  his  shirt,  I  leA  him  in  that  cool 
vein,  departed,  sold  your  worship^s  warrant 
to  these  two,  pawned  his  livery  for  that  var^ 
let*s  gown  to  serve  it  in;  and  thus  bave  brought 
myself,  by  my  activity,  to  your  worship's  con- 
sideration. 

Just,  C,  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  a  cup 
of  sacL    Here's  to  thee ;  [Drinks^  which  ha- 


ving drank  off,  this  is  my  sentence,  pledge  me. 
Thou  hast  done,  or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my 
judgment,  but  deserves  to  be  pardoned  for  the 
wit  o'the  offence.  Go  into  tbe  next  room ; 
let  master  Kitely  into  this  whimsical  business; 
and  if  he  does  not  forgive  thee,  be  has  less 
mirth  in  him  than  an  honest  man  ought  to 
have.  [Exit  Braimvorni]  Call  master  Kitely 
and  bis  wife  there. 

Re-enter  Kitelt  and  Dame  Kitblt. 

Did  not  1  tell  you  there  was  a  plot  against 
you?  Did  1  not  smell  it  out,  as  a  wise  ma- 
gistrate ought  ?  Have  not  you  traced,  bave  oot 
you  found  it,  eh,  master  Kitely? 

Kite,  I  have — I  confess  my  folly,  and  own 
I  have  deserved  what  I  have  suffered  for  it. 
Tbe  trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  past.  All 
I  bave  to  ask  now,  is,  that  as  my  folly  is 
cured,  and  my  persecutors  forgiven,  my  shame 
may  be  forgotten. 

Just.  C.  That  will  depend  upon  yourself, 
master  Kitely;  do  not  you  yourself  create  tlie 
food  for  mischief,  and  the  mischievous  will  not 
prey  upon  you.  But  come,  let  a  general  ie> 
conciliation  go  round,  and  let  all  discontents 
be  laid  aside.  You,  Mr.  Dovi^nright,  put  off 
your  apger;  you,  master  Kno'well,  your  cares; 
and  do  you,  master  Kitely,  and  your  wife, 
put  off  your  jealousies. 

Kite.  Sir,  thus  they^^o  from   me:   kiss   me, 

my  Wife ; 
See  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air, 
Wing'd  with  my  cleansed  and  my   credulous 

breath ; 
Watch  'em,   suspicious   eyes^   watch   where 

they  fall; 
See,  see,  on  heads  that  think  theyVe  none   at 

all.  -^ 

O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come  ; 
VVhen  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

[Ejceuni, 


SOPHIA  LEE 

ii  eldest  d«ug1ittfr  of  Mr.  John  Le«.  Th«  «ulhor  of  7%«  Chitdrtn  of  The»pi$  relates  of  tbii  Mr.  Lee,  that  when  he 
WAS  maoagrr  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  he  was  determined  to  improve  upon  itage  thunder;  and  having  procured  a 
parcel  r>f  nine-pound  ahot,  tlicy  vrere  put  into  a  wheelbarrow,  to  which  he  affixed  a  nine-pound  wheel :  this  done* 
ridges  Were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  one  of  the  carpenters  was  ordered  to  trundle  this  wheelbarrow,  so 
filled,  backwards  and  forwards  over  those  rid<es;  the  play  was  Ltar,  and  in  the  Iwu  first  erfurls  tbe  thunder  had  « 
good  eOect :  at  length,  as  the  King  was  braving  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  the  thiindcrer's  font  slipped,  and 
down  he  came,  wheelbarrow  and  all,  the  atage  being  on  a  declivity  ihc  balls  made  their  way  towards  the  orchestra, 
and  meeting  with  but  a  Iveblc  rrsialanre  from  the  scene,  laid  it  flat.  This  sturm  was  more  difficult  for  Lear  to  en- 
counter than  the  tempest  of  which  he  had  so  loudly  complained:  the  balls  taking  every  direction,  he  was  obliged  to 
skip  about  like  the  mau  who  dances  the  egg  hornpipe:  the  fiddlers,  alarmed  for  their  catgul,  hurried  out  of  the  orchestra, 
and,  lo  crown  this  scene  uf  glorious  confusion,  the  sprawling  tbunderer  lay  prostrate  in  sight  of  the  audience,  like  ano- 
ther Salmoneus.  .  We  w«re  sprry  to  observe,  from  the  spirit  which  discovered  itself  in  the  preface  to  her  fir^t  dramatic 
performance  that  she  seemed  to  possess  much  of  her  father's  petulance  and  iratcibility.  Justice,  however,  calls  ttpon  oa 
to  declare,  that  the  play  exhibited  a  drgree  of  merit  !|irhijh  promised  much  future  enicrtaiument  to  the  public.  It  waa 
entitled,  7\l«  Chapter  of  Accident* ;  and  has  been  followed  by  Almtida,  Th*  A»eignalion,  Betides  the  dramas  Uiat  -we 
have  mentiouc*d.  Miss  Lee  is  author  ef  an  elegant  novel,  called  The  ReceMt,  This  lady,  with  her  sister  Hariiel,  before 
uoticed,  opened  p  school,  called  Bclvidcre  House,  at  Bath,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  father,  wh^ch  ihcy  have  con- 
ducted with  great  ability  and  credit. 


THE  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS, 

Comedy  by  Miss  Lee^  Acted  at  the  HaTmarket  i75o.  This  play,^  which  is  built  on  DiOerot'4.J^ra  </e  famitlt, 
ttriihout  being  a  servile  copy,  posseaset  considerable  merit,  and  was  acted  with  much  applause.  ^'Iias  kept  possession 
of  the  stage  now  thirty  yoarr.  Improving  upon  the  model  of  Kelly,  and  the  soatimental  trash  of  his  day,  it  mixed  the 
pathos  of  comedy  with  the  broiidest  farcr,  and,  all  together,  prored  ona  of  the  most   successful    pieces  of  Ihia    hetere- 
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g«aeoai  kiad  thai  bad  ever  appeared.  Tke  characters  of  Jacoh  Gawkajr  and  Bridget  hatre  been  nateriaU  upon  whioh 
many  popnlar  dramalisla  have  workrd,  but  wilboiil  approaching  lo  the  erlginali ;  end  the  more  sertoiu  parts  of  the 
piece  hatre  been  a  sonrce  of  |«Ulage  and  initiation  with  as  little  tiiccess.       The   author   published   it,  with   en    occasional 

{ir«face>  wherein  she  complams  of  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Harris  respecting  this  piece,  which,  she  insinuates,    he   had  too 
ong  kept  in  his  possession;  and  delayed  bringing  ont.     Prefaces  of  this  kind  seldom   do  any    good;  they  generallj  re- 
sult from  a  hast^  end  partial  view  of  things,  and  pAener  discredit  the  writers  than  the  objects  of  them. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LOaD    GLBNMOIUC. 
GOVERNOR  HARCOURT. 
WOODYILLE. 


CAPTAIN  HARCOURT. 

GRET. 

VANE. 


JACOB. 

CECILIA. 

MISS   MORTIBIBR. 


MRS.  WARNER* 
BRIDGET. 


Scene.  —  London, — Time.  —  Twenlj-four  Hours. 


ACT  L 

Scene  1,  —  A  HaU, 

Enter  Vane  ,  in  a  Hiding-dress ,  /oUotved 

hj  a  Footman^ 

Vane,  Run,  and  tell  Mrs.  Warner,  my  lord 
U  at  hand;  and  bid  the  butler  send  me  a  DOttle 
of  bock.  ^)  \Tlirows  himself  along  the  hall 
Chairs,  tviping  his  Foreliead~^  Pbew!  the 
months  have  jumbled  out  of  their  places,  and 
we  have  July  in  September. 

Enter  Mrs.  Warner. 

Mrs.  JV.  Servant,  Mr.  Vane. 

Vane.  Ah!  my  dear  creature!  how  have 
you  done  these  fiAy  ages? 

Mrs.  yV.  Why,  methinks  you  are  grown 
mighty  grand,  or  you  would  have  come  to 
the  still-room  to  ask;  will  you  choose  any 
chocolate  ? 

Vane.  Why  don't  you  see  I  am  d^ad? 
absolutely  dead ;  and,  if  you  was  to  touch  m«, 
I  should  shake  to  mere  dust,  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  Because  it  was  not  provoking  enough 
io  lounge  away  a  whole  summer  in  the  coun- 
try, here  am  1  driven  up  to  town ,  as  if  the 
devil  was  at  *  my  heels ,  in  the  shape  o{  our 
hopeful  heir;  who  has  neither  suUered  my 
lord  nor  me  to  rest  one  moment,  through 
his  confounded  impatience  lo  see  his  uncle. 

Mrs.  fV.  Umph — he*ll  have  enough  of  the 
old  gentleman  presently.  He  is  the  very  mo- 
ral of  my  poor  dear  lady,  his  sister,  who  never 
was  at  peace  herself,  nor  sufTered  any  one 
else  to  be  so.  Such  a  house  as  we  have  had 
ever  since  he  came!  Why,  he  is  more  full 
of  importance  and  airs  than  a  baiJifT  in  pos- 
session; and  hectors^)  over  miss  Mortimer, 
till  she  almost  keeps  her  chamber  to  avoid 
him. 

Vane.  Hates  miss  Mortimer!  Why,  here'll 
be  the  devil  to  pay  about  her,  I  suppose! 

Mrs,  yV.  Hate  her?  ay,  that  he  does.  He 
looked  as  if  he  coyld  have  killed  her,  the  mo- 
ment '  she  came  down  to  see  him ;  and  got 
into  his  chamber  presently  after,  where  ne 
sends  for  me.  **Who  is  this  yoimg  woman, 
Mrs.  Whal's-your-name ?"  says  he. — '"Why, 
sir,**  says  I,  **she  is  the  orphan  of  a  colonel 
Mortimer,  whose  intimacy  with  my  lord,**  says 
L  — «Pho,  pho,"  says  he,  "all  that  1  know, 
woman;  what  does  she  do  in  this  house i^ 
says  he,  his  face  wrinkling  all  over  like 
cream,    when  it's  skimming. —  "W^hy,   sir," 

i)  Hochhcimer. 

i)  To  hector,    moans  to  command;    this    \»ith   the  words 
tsntAliae  and  lo  pAndcr,  eacily  Ahowa  ila  derivation. 


says  I,  "her  father  unluckily  died  just  before 
the  duke  his  brother,  and  so  could  not  leave 
her  one  shilling  of  all  that  fine  fortune;  and 
so  my  lord  intends  to  marry  her  to  Mr. 
Woodville,"  says  I.  —  "He  does,"  cries  he; 
"heaven  be  praised  I'm  come  in  time  to  mar 
that  dainty  project,  however.  You  may  ^y 
woman,  and  tell  miss  I  don't  want  any  thmg 
more  to-night"  So  up  goes  1  to  miss  Mor- 
timer, and  tells  her  all  this.  Lord!  how  glad 
she  was,  to  find  he  intended  to  break  the 
match,  though  she  can't  guess  what  he  means. 

Vane.  Upon  my  soul,  1  think  it  is  full  as 
hard  to  euess  what  she  means.  W^hat  the 
devil,  will  not  my  lord^s  title,  fortune,  and 
only  son,  be  a  great  catch  for  a  girl  without 
a  friend  or  a  shilling? 

Mrs.  fV.   Ay ;   but  I  could  tell  you    a  little 
story  would  explain  all.     You  must  know — 
\Sits  down.    A  loud  knocking. 

Vane.  [Starts  up'l  Zounds,  here's  my  lord  I 

[Exeunt  con/usedlj. 

Scene  II.  —  An  Anti-chamber, 

£n/fr  Lord  Glen  more  and  Governor  Har- 
court  meeting  ;  the  latter  hobbling. 

Lord  G.  You  are  welcome  to  England, 
brother!  1  am  Sorry  your  native  air  pays  you 
so  ill  a  compliment  after  sixteen  years  ab- 
sence. 

Gov.H.  Faith,  my  lord,  and  so  am  1  too, 
I  promise  you :  I  put  up  with  these  things 
tolerably  well  in  the  Indies;  1  did  not  go 
there  to  be  happy;  be  I  after  all  my  labours, 
to  (ind  I  have  just  got  the  money  when  it  is 
out  of  my  power  to  enjoy  it,  is  a  cursed 
stroke:  like  a  fine  ship  of  war,  I  ain  only 
come  home  to  be  dismasted  and  converted 
into  an  hospital.  However.  I  am  glad  you 
hold  it  better;  I  don't  think  you  looked  as 
well  when  we  parted.  My  sister,  poor  Susan ! 
she  is  gone  too:  well,  we  can  never  live  a 
day  the  longer  for  thinking  on't.  Where's 
Frank?  Is  he  still  the  image  of  his  mother? 

LordG.  Just  as  you  lett  him;  but  that  the 
innocence  of  the  boy  is  dignified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  man. 

Gov.H.  He  will  hardly  remember  his.  old 
uncle!  I  did  love  the  rogue,  that's  the  truth 
on't;  and  never  looked  at  my  money-bags 
but  I  thought  of  him.  However  you  have 
provided  him  a  wife. 

LordG.  I  have;  you  saw  her  on  your  ar- 
rival, I  suppose,  for  I  left  her  in  town  to  attend 
a  sick  aunt.  Poor  Mortimer!  he  died  one 
month  before  the  duke  his  brother,  and  missed 
a  fine  title  and  estate.  You  know  how  Iloved 
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the  honest  fellow,  and  cannoi  wonder  1  took 
home  bis  orphan  daughter  as  a  match  for 
VVoodville. 

Goi^,  H,  Brother,  brother,  you  are  too  ge- 
nerous; it  is  your  foible,  and  artful  people 
know  how  to  convert  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

Lord  G,  It  is,  if  a  foible,  the  noblest  inci- 
dent to  humanity.  Sophia  has  birtb,  merit, 
accomplishments;  and  wants  nothing  but  mo- 
ney to  qualify  her  for  any  rank. 

Gov,  M,  Can  she  have  a  worse  want  on 
earth  ?  Birth,  merit,  accomplishments,  are  the 
very  things  that  render  money  more  essential, 

LordG,  You  are  too  captious,  brother! 

GoQ,H,  And  you  too  placid  brother!  If, 
like  me,  you  had  been  toinnff  a  third  of  your 
days  to  compass  a  favourite  oesign,  and  found 
it  disappointed  at  the  moment  you  thought  it 

lord- 

my- 

instead 

of  which — 

LordG*  His  marriage  with  miss  Mortimer 
will  not  make  him  unworthy  either  title. 

Gov,H,  Never  mention  her  name  to  me,  I 
beg,  my  lord!  the  wife  I  would  have  given 
him ,  has  beauty  without  knowing  it ,  in- 
nocence '  without  knowing  it ,  because  she 
knows  nothing  else,  and,  to  surprise  you 
further,  forty  toousand  pounds  without  know- 
ing it;  nay,  to  bring  all  your  surprises  to- 
gether, is  my  daughter  without  knowing  it. 

LordG,  Your  chiughter?  Why,  have  you 
married  since  my  sister*s  death  ?  i  our  daughter 
by  her  you  lost  before  you  went  abroad. 

Gov,M,  Yes,  but  I  shall  iind  her  again,  I 
believe.  I  know  you  will  call  this  one  of  my 
odd  whims  as  usual,  but  we  have  all  some; 
witness  this  dainty  project  of  yours;  and  so 
I  will  tell  you  the  truth  in   spite  of  that  pro- 

I'ect.     From   the  very  birth  ot  this  girl,  I  saw 
ler   mother  would  spoil  her    had  she   lived, 
and  proposed  kidnapping  miss  in  her  infancy. 

Lord  G.  Kidnap  your  own  daughter!  VVhy, 
brother,  I  need  only  prove  this  to  obtain  a 
commission  of  lunacy,  and  shut  you  up  for  life. 

Gov.H,   Why,  tnouffh  my  wife  was  your 
lordship*s   sister,    I   will    venture   to   tell   you 
she  was    plaguy  fantastical,   and    contrived  to 
torment    me    as    much    with   her   virtues,     as 
others  by  their  vices.   Such  a  fuss  about  her  de- 
licacy, her  sensibility,  and  her  refinement,  that 
I  could  neither  look,  move,  nor   speak,   with- 
out  offending    one    or  the    other;    and   exe- 
crated the  inventor  of  the   jargon   every  hour 
in  the  four  and  twenty:  a  jargon,  I  resolved 
my  girl    should    never  learn;    and   heaven  no 
sooner  took   her  mother   (heaven  be   praised 
for  all  things !)  than  I  dispatched  her  draggle- 
tailed  French   governess;   made  a    bonfire   of 
every  book  on  education;   whipped   miss  into 
a  post-chaise,  under  a  pretence  of  placing  her 
in  a  nunnery;   instead  of  which,  I  journeyed 
into    Wales,    and   left   her  in  the   care   of  a 
pAor  curate's   wife,   whose   name  was   up  as 
the  best  housewife  in  the  whole  country;  then 
returned  with  a  solemn  history   of  her  death 
in  the  small-pox 

LordG,    Well,   this  is  indeed  astonishing! 
an  admirable  tutoress  tnily  for  my  niece! 

Goi>,H,  Yes,   but  there^  a  better  jest  than 
that 


LordG,  Indeed!  is  that  possible!* 

Gop,  H,  How  do  you  thmk  I  contrived  to 
make  them  obey  my  instructions?  I  saw  they 
suspected  I  was  some  rich  humourist,  and 
was  afraid  they  would  afler  all  make  a  little 
bit  of  a  gentlewoman  of  her,  for  which  reason, 
except  the  first  year  in  advance,  they  never 
had  a  single  shilling  of  my  money. 

Lord  G,  This  is  almost  incredible!  And 
%o  you  left  your  only  child  to  the  charily  of 
strangers  ? 

GoQ,  H,  No,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that  neither. 
You  remember  my  honest  servant  Hardy? 
After  the  poor  fellow^s  leg  was  shot  offin  my 
tent,  I  promised  him  a  maintenance;  %o  in- 
trusting him  with  the  secret,  I  ordered  him 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  an  eye  on 
the  girl ,  and  claim  her  if  ill  used :  fine  ac- 
counts I  had  from  him,  faith!  The  old  par- 
son and  his  wife  having  no  children,  and  not 
finding  any  one  own  her,  gave  out  she  was 
theirs,  and  doated  on  her;  in  short,  she  is 
the  little  wonder  of  the  country;  tall  as  the  palm- 
tree  t  with  cheeks,  that  might  shame  the  oraw- 
ing-room;  and  ejes^  will  dim  the  diamonds  1 
have  brought  over  to  adorn  them.  Tbb  con- 
founded gout  has  kept  me  in  continual  alarm, 
or  else  she  should  have  spoke  for  herself. 

LordG,  Why  then  does  not  Hardy  bring 
her  up  to  you? 

Gov,  H,  vVhy,  for  two  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  that  identical  parson 
Eaid  him  the  last  compliment,  that  is,  buried 
im  a  twelvemonth  ago;  and  in  the  second, 
they  would  hardly  entrust  her  to  any  man 
but  him  who  defivered  her  to  them.  Here 
was  a  girl,  my  lord,  to  support  your  title,  of 
which  I  dare  swear  you  are  as  tond  as  ever. 

Lord  G.  I  thank  jour  intention,  brother; 
but  am  far  from  wishing  the  chief  acconi- 
plishments  of  Woodville*s  lady  should  be  the 
making  cream  cheeses,  goats  whey,  and  elder 


wine. 


Gop,H,  Let  me  tell  your  lordship,  women 
were  never  better  than  when  those  were  the 
chief  accomplishments.  But  I  may  be  ridi- 
culous my  own  way  without  being  singular. 
Harcourt  shall  have  my  girl,  and  my  money 
too.  Cream  cheeses,  quotha!  no,  no,  making 
cream  faces  is  an  accomplishment  which  the 
belles  of  these  days  oftener  excel  in. 

Lord  G,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  publish 
this  opinion,  governor;  forthouehyou  should 
call  no  anger  into  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies,  I 
doubt  you  would  into  their  hearts. 

Gov,  H,  But  where  is  this  son  of  yours  ? 
sure  he  has  not  totally  forgot  his  old  uncle? 

LordG,  He  will  be  here  immediately. 

Gov,H,  Nay,  I  must  e*en  take  anoldman*s 
fate,  and  follow  his  mistress  without  complaint. 

LordG,   You  have   no   reason  for  the  re- 

S roach;  this  is  not  his  hour  for  visiting  miss 
fortimer. 
Gov,H,  Miss  Mortimer!  ha,  ha,  ha!  why, 
do  you  think  I  took  her  for  his  mistress? 
VVhat,  I  warrant  I  can  tell  you  news  of  your 
own  family,  though  I  have  hardly  been  three 
days  in  it.  .  Woodville  keeps  a  giH,  and  in 
great  splendour!  nay,  they  tell  me,  that  the 
unconscionable  young  rogue  encroaches  so 
far  on  the  privileges  of  threescore ,  as  to  in- 
tend marrying  the  slut 
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LordG.  You  jest,  surely! 

Gop.H.  There^s  no  jest  like  a  true  one. 
Ha,  lid,  ha!  iiow  •  foolish  you  look!  this  is 
vour  innocent  elegance ;  and  this  is  the  bless- 
ed effect  of  letting  him  liye  out  of  your  own 
house ! 

LordG.  PrVthee  reserve  your  raillery,  sir, 
for  some  less  interesting  occasion.  To  have 
my  views  thus  in  a  moment  OTertomed ! 
"VVhere  does  she  live? 

GoQ.H.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Oh,  the  difference  of 
those  little  syllables  me  and  thee !  now  you 
can  guess  wnat  made  me  so  peevish,  I  sup- 
poser  As  to  where  miss  lives,  I  have  not 
Beard ;  but  somewhere  near  his  lodgings.  A 
devilish  fine  girl  she  is  by-the-by.  Ah,  I  told 
you  twenty  years  ago,  you  would  spoil  this 
boy;  entirely  spoil  him. 

jLord  G.  Zounds,  ffovemor,  you  have  a 
temper  Socrates  himself  could  not  have  sup- 
ported. Is  this  a  time  for  old  sayings  of 
twenty  years  ago?  Finish  dressing;  by  that 
time  your  nephew  will  be  here,  and  I  shall 
have  reflectea  on  this  matter. 

Gov,H,  With  all  my  heart.  Tis  but  a 
boyish  frolic,  and  so  good  morning  to  you. 
Here;  where's  my  triumvirate?  Pompey!  An- 
thony! C«sar!n  [Exit 

Lord  G,  A  i>03rish  frolic  truly !  many  a 
foolish  fellow's  life  has  been  marked  by  such 
a  boyish  frolic  But  her  residence  is  the  first 
object  of  my  inquiry.    Vane ! 

Enter  Vans. 

b  not  my  son  come? 

F'ane,  This  moment,  ray  lord;  and  walks 
till  the  governor  is  ready. 

Lord  H.  Vane !  I  have  deserved  you  should 
be  attached  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  are? 

^ane.  My  lord!— What  the  devil  is  he  at? 

[Aside, 

Lord  G,  This  strange  old  governor  has 
alarmed  me  a  ffood  deal ;  you  are  more  likely 
to  know,  whether  with  reason,  than  I  can  be. 
Have  you  heard  any  thing  important  of  my 
son  lately? 

Vane,  Never,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Not  that  he  keeps  a  mistress? 
What  does  the  fool  smile  at?  [Aside. 

Vane,  I  did  not  think  that  any  thing  im^ 
portant,  my  lord. 

LordG,  I  do,  sir:  and  am  told  a  more 
important  thing;  that  he  even  thinks  of  marry- 
ing her.  Now,  though  I  cannot  credit  this,  I 
would  choose  to  know  what  kind  of  creature 
she  is.  Could  not  you  assume  a  clownish  dis- 
guise ,  and ,  scraping  an  acouaintance  with 
her  people,  learn  something  ot  her  character 
and  designs? 

Vane,  Doubtless,  to  oblige  your  lordship, 
I  could  do  such  a  thing.  But  if  Mr.  Wood- 
ville's  sharp  eyes  (and  Jove  will  render  them 
still  sharper)  should  discover  me,  I  might 
chance  to  get  a  good  drubbing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  spy. 

Lord  G,  Oh,  it  is  very, improbable  he  should 
suspect  you:  at  the  worst,  name  your  em- 
ployer, and  your  bones  are  safe.  The  office 
perhaps  is  not  very  agreeable,  but  I  impose 
few  such  on  you:  execute  it  well,  and  you 
shall  remember  it  with  pleasure.  I  will  detain 

i)  The  names  of  Ihe  old  Governor'*  bUck-serranl*. 


Woodville  till  you  are  ready;  and,  as  I  doubt 
not  that  hb  next  visit  will  fie  to  this  creature, 


by  following  him  you  will  find  out  where 
she  lives.  Prepare  then  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  send  me  word  when  you  arc  ready,  for 
till  then  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  depart  [ExiU 
Vane,  A  pretty  errand  this  his  formal  lord- 
ship has  honoured  me  with.  Um,  if  I  betray 
him,  shall  I  not  get  more  by  it?  Ay,  but  our 
heir  is  such  a  seqtimental  spark,  that  when 
his  turn  was  served,  be  might  betray  me. 
Were  he  one  of  our  harum-skanim,  good- 
natured,  good-for*nothing  fellows,  it  would 
go  against  my  conscience  to  do  him  an  ill 
turn.  I  believe  I  stand  well  in  my  lord*s 
will,  if  counsellor  Puzzle  may  be  trusted  (and 
when  he  can  get  nothing  by  a  lie  perhaps  he 
may  tell  truth),  so,  like  all  thriving  men,  I 
will  be  honest  because  it  best  serves  my  in- 
terest [Exit. 

ScsBTB  III.  —  A  confined  Garden,  * 

WooDviLLB  discovered  walking  about, 
ff^ood.  How  tedious  is  this  uncle!  how 
tedious'  every  body!  Was  it  not  enough  to 
spend  two  detestable  months  from  my  love, 
merely  to  preserve  the  secret,  but  I  must  be 
tantalized  with  seeing,  without  arriving  at  her? 
Yet  how,  when  I  do  see  her,  shall  I  appease 
that  affecting  pride  of  a  noble  heart,  conscious 
too  late  of  Its  own  inestimable  value?  Why 
was  I  not  uniformly  just?  I  had  then  spared 
myself  the  bitterest  of  regrets. 

Enter  Captain  HAECotiRT. 

CajtLH.  Woodville!  how  do'st?  Don't 
you,  in  happy  retirement,  pity  me  my  Ealing 
and  Acton  marches  and  countermarches,  as 
Foote  has  it?  But,  methinks  thy  face  is 
thinner  and  longer  than  a  forsaken  nymph's, 
who  is  going  through  the  whole  ceremony  of 
nine  month's  repentance.  What,  thou'st  fallen 
in  love?  rustically  too!  Nay,  pr'ythee  don't 
look  %o  very  lamentable. 

Wood,  Ridiculous!  How  can  we  have  an 
eye  or  ear  for  pleasure,  when  our  fate  hangs 
over  us  undeciaed? 

Capt,  H,  I  guess  what  you  mean ;  but  why 
make  mountains  of  mole-hills?  Is  the  rosy- 
fisted  damsel  so  obstinately  virtuous  ? 

Wood,  Imagine  a  fair  favourite  of  Phcebus 
in  all  respects;  since,  while  her  face  caught 
his  beam5,  her  heart  felt  his  genius!  Imagine 
all  the  graces  hid  under  a  straw  hat  and 
russet  gown;  imagine — 

CapL  H,  You  have  imagined  enough  of 
conscience;  and  now  for  a  few  plain  facts  if 
you  please. 

Wood,  To  such  a  lovely  country  maid  1 
lost  my  heart  last  summer;  and  soon  began 
to  think  romances  the  only  true  histories, 
and  happiness  not  merely  possible  in  a  cot- 
tage, but  onSy  possible  there. 

CapL  H.  VVell,  all  the  philosophers  (an- 
cient and  modern)  would  *never  be  able  to 
convince  me  a  coach  was  not  a  mighty  pretty 
vehicle,  and  the  lasses  as  good-natured  in 
town  as  country.  But  pray  let  us  know  why 
you  laid  aside  the  pastoral  project  of  eating 
fat  bacon  and  exercising  a  crook  all  day,  that 
thou  mightest  conclude  the  evening   with  the 
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superlative  iDduIgence    of  a   peat-fire   and   a 
bed  stufted  with  ttraw? 

Wood,  Why,  faith,  by  persuading  the  dear 
girl  to  share  mine. 

CapUH,  Oh,  now  you  talk  the  language 
of  the  world ;  and  does  that  occasion  thee 
such  a  melancholy  face? 

FFood.  How  ignorant  are  you  both  of  me 
and  her!  Every  moment  since  I  prevailed 
has  only  served  to  convince  me  I  can  sooner 
live  without  every  thing  else  than  her;  and 
this  fatal  leisure  (causea  by  my  absence  with 
my  father),  she  has  employed  in  adding  every 
grace  of  art  to  those  of  nature ;  till,  thoroughly 
shocked  at  her  situation ,  her  letters  are  as 
full  of  grief  as  love,  and  1  dread  to  hear 
every  hour  I  have  lost  her< 

Capt.H.  I  dread  much  more  to  hear  you 
have  lost  yourself.  Ah,  my  dear  Woodville, 
the  most  dangerous  charm  of  love  is ,  every 
man  conceits  no  other  ever  found  out  his 
method  of  loving;  but,  take  my  word  for  it, 
your  Dolly  may  be  brought  back  to  a  milk- 
maid. Leave  her  to  herself  awhile,  and  sheMI 
cLrop  the  celestials,  I  dare  swear. 

fVood,  She  is  too  noble;  and  nothing  but 
the  duty  I  owe  to  so  indulgent  a  father,  pre- 
vents mfe  from  offering  her  all  the  reparation 
in  my  power. 

CaptH,  A  fine  scheme  truly!  \Vhy,Wood- 
Tille,  art  frantic?  To  predestinate  yourself 
among  the  homed  cattle  of  Doctor^s  Com- 
mons, and  take  a  wife  for  the  very  reason 
which  makes  so  many  spend  thousands  to  get 
rid  of  one. 

fVood,  To  withdraw  an  amiable  creature 
from  her  duty,  without  being  able  to  make 
her  happy,  is  to  me  a  very  serious  reflection: 
nay,  I  smned,  1  may  say,  from  virtue;  and 
had  I  been  a  less  grateful  son,  might  have 
called  myself  a  faultless  lover. 

CapL  H,  Well,  well,  man,  you  are  young 
enough  to  trust  to  time,  and  he  does  wonders. 
Above  all,  shake  off  this  mental  lethargy. 

FTood,  I  will  endeavour  to  take  your  ad- 
vice. Should  she  fly,  I  were  undone  for  ever. 
But  you  are  no  judge  of  my  Cecilia*s  sin- 
cerity. How  should  you  know  those  qualities 
which  rise  with  every  following  hour?  Can 
you  think  so  meanly  of  me,  as  that  I  could 
be  duped  by  a  vulgar  wretch;  a  selfish  wan- 
ton? Oh  no,  she  possesses  every  virtue  but 
the  one  1  have  robbed  her  of.  [Exit 

CapLff.  Poor  Frank!  did  I  love  your  wel- 
fare less.  I  could  soon  ease  your  heart,  by 
acquainting  you  of  my  marriage  with  miss 
Mortimer;  but  now  the  immediate  consequence 
would  be,  this  ridiculous  match.  How ,  if  I 
apprise  either  my  lord  or  the  governor?  both 
obstinate  in  different  ways:  I  might  betray  on- 
ly to  ruin  him.  A  thought  occurs:  my  per- 
son is  unknown  to  her;  choosing  an  hour 
when  he  is  absent.  Til  pay  her  a  visit,  offer 
her  an  advantageous  settlement ,  and  learn 
from  her  behaviour  her  real  character  and  in- 
tentions. •  [Exit 

ACTH. 

SCKNB  I. — An  elegtmt  Dressing-room,  mih 
a  ToileUe,  richljr  ornamented,  A  Harp- 
sichord, and  a  Frame,  with  Embroidery, 

Bridgkt  discovered  fetching   various  small 


Jars   (vith  Flowers  $    and   talks    as   she 

places  them, 

Brid.  Lord  help  us,  how  fantastical  some 
folks  not  an  hundred  miles  off  are!  If  I  can 
imagine  what*s  come  to  my  lady:  here  has 
she  been  sighinff  and  groaning  these  two 
months,  because  ner  lovtr  was  in  the  country ; 
and  now,  truly,  she*s  sighiliff^and  groaning 
because  he  is  come  to  town.  4faith  maggots^) 
indeed !  I  might  as  well  have  staid  in  our 
parish  all  the  days  of  my  life,  as  to  live  mewed 
up  with  her  in  this  dear  sweet  town ;  I  could 
but  have  done  that  with  a  vairtuous  My,  al- 
though 1  know  she  never  was  at  Fox-hall^ 
in  all  her  jaunts,  and  we  two  should  cut  such 
a  figure  there !  Bless  me,  what*s  come  to  the 
glass?  [Setting  her  Dress^  Why,  sure  it  is 
dulled  with  her  eternal  sighing,  and  makes 
me  look  as  fn'ghtful  as  herself!  O,  here  she 
comes,  with  a  face  as  long  and  dismal  as  if 
he  was  going  to  he  married,  and  to  somebody 
else  too. 

Enter  Ceciua,  and  throws  herself  on   ^te 
Sofa,  leaning  on  lier  Hand* 

Cecil.  What  can  detain  Woodville  such  an 
age?  It  is  an  hour  at  Isast  since  he  rode  by. 
Run,  Bridget,  and  look  if  you  can  see  him 
through  the  drawing-¥oom  window. 

Bnd,  Yes,  madam. 

[Exit,  eyeing  her  with  ConiempL 

Cecil.  How  wearisome  is  every  hour  to  the 
wretched !  They  catch  at  each  future  one, 
merely  to  while  away  the  present;  for,  were 
Woodville  here,  could  he  relieve  me  from 
the  torment  of  reflection ;  or  the  strong,  though 
silent,  acknowledgment  my  own  heart  perpe- 
tually gives  of  my  error  ? 

Brid,  [fVithout\  Here  he  comes,  ma*ani; 
here  he  comes ! 

Cecil,  Does  he  ?  Ran  down  then.  [Fluttered. 

Brid,  [ff^ithout"]  Dear  me,  no,  *tis  not, 
neither ; 

Re-enter  Bridget. 

Ti^  only  the  French  ambassador*s  new  cook, 
with  his  huge  bag  and  long  ruffles. 

Cecil,  Blind  animal!  Sure  nothing  is  so 
tormenting  as  expectation. 

Brid,  I«a,  ma*am,  any  thing  will  torment 
one  when  one  has  a  mind  to  be  tormented, 
which  must  be  your  case  for  sartin.  What 
signifies  sitting  mope,  mope,  mope,  from  morn- 
ing to  night?  Youd  fiud  yourself  a  deal  better 
if  you  went  out  only  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  For  a  walk,  we  are  next  door  to  the 
Park,  as  I  may  say;  and  for  a  ride,  such  a 
dear  sweet  vis-a-vis  and  pretty  horses  might 
tempt  any  one.  Then,  as  to  company,  youH 
say,  "  A  fig  for  your  starched  ladies,  who  owe 
their  virtue  to  tneir  ugliness!**  Mine  is  very 
much  at  your  service.  [Courtesies, 

Cecil,  How  could  I  endure  this  girl,  did  I 
not  know  that  her  ignorance  exceeds  even 
her  impertinence.  [Aside^  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  going  abroad. 

Srid,  Oh  la,  ma*am,  how  should  you  know 
till  you  try?  Sure  every  body  must  wish  to 
see  and  be  seen.  Then  there's  such  a  delightful 

l)   A  pcrtoa   h  said  10  har«  a  maggot  in  hU  head  wheo 
ke  u  whimsicaJ,  chaogeablc. 

t)  Vaoxhall. 
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burricane,  all  the  world  are  busy,  tbougb 
most  are  doing  nothing;  to  splatb  tbe  moD| 
and  drive  against  the  people  of  quality.  Ob, 
give  me  a  coach,  and  ll«ondon  for  ever  and 
ever!  You  could  but  lock  yourself  up,  were 
you  as  old  and  ugly  aa  gay  lady  Grizzle  at 
next  door.  ^4 

Cecil,  Had  IMlRti  so,  I  bad  continued  happy. 

Brid.  La^maatn,  don*t  ye  talk  so  purpoa- 
nely!^)  Happy  to  he  old  and  ugly?  Or,  FlI 
teU  you  what:  as  you  donH  muco  seem  to 
fiuicy  going  out,  suppose  you  were  to  coroe 
down  now  and  then  (you  know  we  have  a 
pure  large  hall),  and  take  a  game  of  romps 
with  us.  If  you  were  once  to  see  our  Jacob 
hunt  the  slipper,  you  would  die  with  laugh- 
ing! Madam  Frisk,  my  last  mistress,  used,  as 
soon  as  ever  master  was  gone  (and  indeed  he 
did  not  trouble  her  much  with  his  company), 
to  run  down,  draw  up  her  brocaded  niggie- 
de-gee,^)  and  fall  to  play  at  some  good  fun 
or  other!  Dear  heart,  we  were  as  merry  then 
as  the  day  was  long !  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
been  haU  so  happy  since. 

Cecil.  I  cannot  possibly  imitate  the  model 
you  propose ;  but  thoug|^  I  don*t  choose  to  go 
abroad,  you  may. 

Brid.  I  don*t  love  to  &m  much  among  the 
mobility,')  neither.  If  indeed,  madam,  next 
winter  Tou*d  give  n^  some  of  your  tickets,  I 
would  fain  go  to  a  masquerade  (it  vexes  me 
to  see  um  stick  in  the  thing-um-bobs^)  for 
months  together);  and  Mrs.  Trim  promises 
me  the  lent  of  a  Wenus*s  dress,  which,  she 
says,  I  shall  cut  a  figure  in.  Now,  ma*am,  if 
I  nad  but  some  diamonds  (for  beggars  wear 
diamonds  there,  they  say),  who  knows  but  I 
might  make  my  fortune,  like  you? 

CeciU  Mar  it,  much  rather,  like  me.  That 
is  no  place  f<W  girb  of  your  station,  which 
exposes  you  to  *o  much  insult. 

Brid,  Ah,  let  me  alone,  madam,  for  taking 
care  of  number  one.  I  ware  never  afeard  but 
once  in  my  whole  life,  and  that  ware  ^of 
grandfai^s*)  ghost;  for  he  always  hated  I,  and 
used  to  walk  (poor  soul!)  in  our  barken,  for 
all  the  world  like  an  ass  with  a  tie-wig  on. 

SA  knocking. 
ville*s  knock! 
Fly,  and  see!  \Exii  Bridget.  Ceciiia  tvaiks 
eagerlj^  to  ihejboor,  and  returns  as  eagerlj'] 
Alas,  u  this  my  repentance  ?  Dare  I  sin  against 
my  judgment? 

Enter  WoODVttLK. 

fTood.  My  CeciUa!  ray  soul!  have!  at  last 
the  happiness  of  beholding  you  ?  You  know 
me  too  well  to  imagine  1  vrould  punish  my- 
self by  a  moments  voluntary  delay. 

Cecil,  Oh  no,  it  is  not  that. 

[Thef  sit  dovQn  on  (he  Sofa, 

VFood*  Say  you  are  glad  to  see  me;  aflord 
me  one  kind  word  to  atone  for  your  cold 
looks.    Are  you  not  well? 

Cecilt  Rather  say  I  am  not  happy.  My  dear 

i>  Frepbmtlj*  «)  N4«ligi. 

S)  Th«  aobtlilj  are  the  tilled  of  tile  lead,  end  tlie 
m$Uitilr  the  lenrcst  chut)  but  •!ie  means  iKe  first 
class,  here. 

4)  Wlien  iNie  does  not  know    the    neme    of  a   thinj   one 

g^neralljr  cellf  it  Thtngnmbobf  Thinfunvmerrr  efe. 
i)  Ornadfeibcr's. 


Woodville,  I  am  an  altered  being!  Why  have 
you  reduced  me  to  shrink  thus  m  your  pre- 
sence ?  Ob,  why  have  you  made  me  unworthy 
of  yourself? 

fLeans^  against  Jus  Shoulder,  weeping. 

Wood,  Cruel  girl!  is  this  my  welcome? 
When  did  I  appear  to  think  you  so? 

Cecil,  Tell  me  when  any  one  ebe  will  think 
me  otherwise. 

Wood,  Will  you  never  be  above  so  narrow 
a  prejudice?  Are  we  not  the  whole  world  to 
each  other?  Nay,  dry  your  tears:  allow  me  to 
dry  them.  \_Kisses  her'\  What  is  there  in  the 
reach  of  love  or  wealth  I  have  not  sought  to 
make  you  happy  ? 

Cecil,  That  which  is  the  essence  of  all  en- 
joyments, innocence!  Oh,  W-oodvilIe,  you 
knew  nut  the  value  of  the  heart  whose  peace 
you  have  destroyed.  My  sensibility  first  ruined 
my  virtue,  and  then  my  repose.  But  though 
for  you  I  consented  to  abandon  an  humble 
happy  home,  to  embitter  the  age  of  my  vener- 
able father,  and  bear  the  contempt  of  the 
worid,  I  can  never  support  my  own.  My 
heart  revolts  against  my  situation,  and  hourly 
bids  me  renounce  a  splendour,  which  only 
renders  jg;uilt  more  despicable.  [Rises'}  I  meant 
to  explain  this  hereaAer;  but  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  obliged  me  to  lighten  it  immediately. 

Wood.  Is  your  affection  then  already  ex- 
tinct ?  For  sure  it  must,  when  you  can  resolve 
to  torture  me  thus! 

Cecil,  Were  my  love  extinct,  I  might  sink 
into  a  mean  content!  Ob,  no!  *Tis  to  that 
alone  I  owe  my  resolution. 

Wood.  Can  you  then  plunge  me  into  des- 
pair ?  So  young,  so  loveiy  too!  Oh!  where 
could  you  find  so  safe  an  asylum  as  my  heart? 
Whither  could  you  fly? 

Cecil,  I  am    obliged   to   you,   sir,   for  the 

auestion ;   but  who  is  it  has  made   me  thus 
estitute  ?  I  ma^  retain  your  protection  indeed, 
but  at  what  price? 

Wood,  Give  me  but  a  little  time,  my  love! 
1  am  ecnially  perplexed  between  my  father  and 
my  unJc ;  each  of  whom  offers  me  a  wife  I  can 
never  love.  Suffer  them  to  defeat  each  other*s 
schemes !  Let  me  if  possible  be  happy  without 
a  crime;  for  I  must  think  it  one  to  grieve  a 
parent  hitherto  so  indulgent  I  will  not  put 
any  thing  in  competition  with  your  peai:e; 
and  long  for  tbe  hour  when  tbe  errors  of  the 
lover  will  be  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  the 
husband,  * 

Cecil  No,  Woodville!  That  was,  when  in- 
nocent, as  iar  above  my  hopes,  as  it  is  now 
beyond  my  wishes.  I  love  you  too  sincerely 
to  reap  any  advantage  from  so  cenerous  an 
error ;  yet  you  at  once  flatter  and  wound  my 
heart,  in  allowing  me  worthy  such  a  distinc« 
tion;  but  love  cannot  subsist  without  esteem, 
and  how  should  I  possess  yours  when  I  have 
lost  even  my  ovm? 

Wood.  It  is  impossible  you  shoidd  ever 
lose  either,  while  so  deserving  of  both,  I  am 
obliged  to  return  directly,  but  will  hasten  to 
you  the  Very  first  moment.  W^hen  we  meet 
again  it  must  be  with  a  smile,  remember! 

Cecil,  It  will  when  we  meet  again.  Ob^ 
how  those  words  oppress  me!  [Aside"^  But 
do  not  regulate  your  conduct  by  mine,  nor 
make  me  an  argument  with  yourself  for  dis- 
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obeying  my  lord ;  for  here  I  solemnly  swear 
never  to  accept  you  without  the  joint  consent 
of  both  our  fathers;  and  that  I  consider  as  an 
eternal  abjuration!  But  may  the  favoured  wo- 
man you  are  to  make  happy,  have  all  my 
love  M  ithout  my  weakness !  ^Exit  in  Tears, 
ff^otid.  Disinterested,  exalted  girl!  Why 
add  such  a  needless  bar?  For  is  it  possible  to 
gain  my  father^s  consent?  Andyct  without  her 
ufe  would  be  insupportable!  The  censures  of 
ihc  world!  What  is  that  world  to  me?  Were 
I  weak  enough  to  sacriHce  her  to  the  erro- 
neous judgment  of  the  malicious  and  unfeel- 
ing, what  does  it  offer  to  reward  me?  Com- 
mendations I  can  never  deserve,  and  riches  I 
can  never  enjoy.  [Exit 

Scene  II. — A  Street  before  Cecilia's  House, 

Jacob  opens  ttie  Door  and  lets  out  WooD- 
yiLLE,  who  passes  over  the  Stage;  Jacob 
remains  with  his  Hands  in  his  Pockets, 
whistling.  Enter  Vane,  disguised,  with 
a  Basket  of  Game  in  his  Hand. 

Vane.  So,  there  he  goes  at  last.  I  may 
open  the  attack  without  fear  of  a  discovery, 
since  our  hopeful  heir  will  hardly  return  di- 
rectly. This  intelligence  of  my  landlord's  at 
the  Blue  Posts  has  made  the  matter  much 
easier.  Cm,  a  good  subject !  Sure  I  ought  to 
know  that  bumkin's  face!  As  1  live,  my  play- 
fellow at  the  ^ parish-school ,  Jacob  Gawky! 
Now  for  a  touch  of  the  old  dialect.  D*ye  hire, 
young  mon!  Pray,  do  ye  knaw  where  one 
Bett  Dowson  do  live? 

Jacob.  Noa,  not  I. 

Vane.  Hay!  Why,  lure*)  as  two-pence, 
thou  beest  Jacob  Gawky! 

Jacob.  Odsbodlikins!  zo  I  be  indeed!  But, 
who  beest  thee  ? 

Vane.  What,  doost  not  knaw  thy  ould 
xkhoolvellow,  VVull,  mun? 

Jacob.  Hay!  What?  \Vull?  Od  rabbit  it, 
if  I  ben*t  desprate  glad  to  zee  thee;  where 
doost  live  now,  mun?  , 

Vane,  Down  at  hiiome,  in  our  parish.  I 
be  coemed  up  with  Zur  Izaac  Promise  to  be 
meade  excoisemun. 

Jacob.  Tbee'st  good  luck,  faith!  wish,  no 
odds  too  thee,  my  fortin  ware  as  good!  but 
theed*st  always  a  muorlal  good  notion  of 
wrt)iting  and  cyphers,  while  1  don't  knaw  my 
own  neame  when  1  do  zee  it.  What  didst 
leave  zea  for? 

Vane.  Why,  I  ware  afraid  I  should  be 
killed  before  1  comed  to  be  a  great  mon:  but 
what  brought  thee  into  this  foine^house? 

Jacob.  Fortin,  Wull!  Fortin.  Didst  thee 
knaw  Nan  oU*  mill? 

Vane.  Noa,  not  1. 

Jacob.  Od  rabbit  it !  I  thought  ever>*  muortal 
ftoul  had  knawd  she.  W^ell,  Nan  and  I  ware 
such  near  neighbors,  there  ware  only  a  barn 
between  us;  zne  ware  a  desperate  zmart  lass, 
that's  the  truth  on't:  and  1  had  half  a  moind 
to  teake  to  feyther's  business,  and  marry  zhe: 
but,  ecod,  the  zimpletony  grow'd  so  fond,  that 
some  liow  or  other,  I  ware  tired  first!  when 
behold  yoU|  xquire  takes  a  fancy  to  me,  and 

l)  Tliis  dtalecl  u  nnch  the  asme  «9  the  York»liire,  onlj 
that  the  9  is  '^hanged  into  s,  aail  the  hard  letters  into 
soA  ones  at  the  beginninfc  of  a  ^jllable;  for  initance, 
sarc  fur  «ure»  <kho«l(*cllow»  »cKoolfcllow»  etc. 


made  I  cuome  and  live  at  the  hall;  and  as 
my  head  run  all  on  tuown,  when  aw  comed 
up  to  London,  aw  brought  I  wi'un:  zo  I  thought 
to  get  rid  that  way  of  the  buliocking  of  Nan. 

Vane,  But,  Jacob,  how  didst  get  into  thic^) 
foine  house? 

Jacob.  Dang  it,  doan't  I   zeay,   Fll  tell   the 

f resent!  Zoa,  as  I  ware  zayini^,  one  holiday 
went  to  zee  thic  there  church,  wi'  the  top 
like  a  huge  punch-bowl  turned  auver;  ana, 
dang  it!  who  should  arrive  in  the  "werj  nick, 
but  madam  Nan.  Well,  huome  comes  I  as 
merry  as  a  cricket;  zquire  caals  for  I  in  a 
muortal  hurry;  when  who  zhould  1  zee,  bnt 
madam  Nan  on  her  marrowbones  a  croyinf 
for  dear  loife!  dang  it,  I  thought  at  first  I 
should  ha'  zwounded;  zo  a  made -a  long  zar- 
mant  about  'ducing  a  poor  girl,  and  zaid  I 
should  zartainly  go  to  the  divil  font,  and  tben 
turned  I  off.  But  the  best  fun  is  to  come, 
mun ;  rabbit  me !  if  aw  did  not  teake  Nan  into 
keeping  himself;  and  zhe  do  flaunt  it  about, 
as  foinc  as  a  duchess. 

Vane.  A  mighty  religious  moral  gentleman, 
truly !  \Aside'\  Vv  ell,  how  came  you  to  this 
pleace  T 

Jacob.  Why,  Meay-day,  walking  in  Com- 
mon-garden^) to  smell  the  pozeys,  who  zhould 
I  zee  out  our  Bridget!  I  was  muortal  glad  to 
zee  her,  you  must  needs^ink,  and  zhe  got  I 
this  here  pleace. 

Vane.  VVounds!  dost  live  wi'  a  lord  in  tbis 
foine  house? 

Jacbb.  Noa;  a  leady,  you  fool!  but  zuch  a 
leady,  zucb  a  dear,  easy,  good-natured  crea- 
ture! zhe  do  never  say  noa,  let  wc  do  what 
we  wull. 

Vane.  Now  to  the  point.  \Asid€'\  Is  your 
lady  married?  ^  La 

Jacob.  Noa:  bvt  zhe's  as  ^ocljiand  what*st 
think  mun?  to  a  lord's  zon!  though  if  a  ware 
a  king,  aw  would  not  be  too  good  for  she. 
A  muortal  fine  comely  mon  too,  who  do  lore 
her,  as  aw  do  the  eyes  in  his  head.  Couxin 
Bridget  do  tell  I,  zhe  zeeded  ')  a  letter  where 
aw  do  zay  aw  wull  ha'  her  any  day  of  the 
week,  whatever  do  come  o'th'  next  VVhy,  I 
warrant  they  have  'pointed  wedding-day ! 

Vane,  The  devil  they  have?  My  lord  will 
go  mad  at  this  news.  \Aside.. 

Jacob.  Lauk  a  deazy!  how  metr^  we  will 
be  on  that  day!  Wo'l  come  and,  junket  wP 
us? 

Vane.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  certainly  make  one 
among  you,  either  then  or  before.  \^Aside\ 
But  now  I  must  goa  and  ^ve  this  seame  to 
zquire— zquire — what  the  dickens  be  ois  name! 
I  do  always  forget  it,  there  zhould  be  a  ticket 
somewhere:  zoa,  rabbit  me!  if  some  of  your 
London  faulk  ha'  no'  cut  it  off,  out  o'fun ! 

Jacob.  Ha,  ha,  ha  *  'ecod,  nothing  more  li- 
kelier. [Both  laugh  foolishly]  The  rum 
people  be  zo  zharp  as  needles.  But  there's  no 
pleace  like  it  for  all  that ;  1  be  set  upon  living 
and  dying  in  it. 

Vane,  ^ow  to  secure  my  return  if  neces- 
sary. \_Aside'\  ril  tell  thee  what,  Jacob !  seeing 
as  DOW  I  ha  lost  thic  there  direction,  do  thee 
teake  the  basktt :  'tis  only  a  present  of  geame 
from  the  parson  o'  our  parish ;  and,  if  zo  be 
I  can't  find  the  gentleman,  why  'tis  bonestly 

I)  That.        i)  CuTCBl-Mrdea.        ?)  S<tr. 
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raioe.  Meaj  be  1*11  come,  and  teake  a  bit  o* 
supper  wi'  ye. 

Jacob,  Wull  ye  incTeecl?  dan^  it!  tbaOs 
derer;  and  then  you*II  see  our  Bridget.  Sbe^s 
*  a  muortal  unart  lass,  I  promise  ye !  and,  meay 
be,  inay*sk  get  a  peap  al  my  leady,  wbo*s  de- 
sperate handsome!  Good  bye  t*ye.  Bi'idget^s 
so  comical !  od  rabbit  it,  weMl  be  main  merry. 

[KxiL 

yane.  Tbns  (ar  1  bave  succeeded  to  admi< 
ration!  our  young  beir  bas  really  a  mind*  to 
play  tbe  fool  and  marry  bis  mistress !  tbougb, 
nita,  marrying  bis  own  d|>es  not  seem  Tery 
inexcusable,  wben  so  many  of  bis  equals  mo- 
destly content  themselves  wltb^the  cast-ofTs  of 
balf  their  ac<|uaintance.  [ELxit. 

Scene  IH.  —  An  Apartment   in   Cecilia*^ 

House. 

Enter  Bridget. 

JiriiL  So,  just  tbe  old  sXory  again!  crying, 
crying  A>r  ever !  Lord,  if  1  was  a  man,  1  should 
bate  such  a  whimpering  —  what  would  she 
have  I  wonder?  to  refuse  such  a  handsome, 
genteel,  good-natured  man !  and,  Til  be  sworn, 
be  offered  to  marry  her;  for  1  listened  with 
all  my  ears !  Ob,  that  be  would  have  me  now ! 
I  should  become  my  own  coach  prmiigiously, 
tbat^s  a  sure  thing.  [A  knocking}   Hay,  who 

IrnorltA  ? 


Enter  Jacob. 


Jacob,  A  young  mon  do  want  my  leady, 

Brid,  A  man  ?  wbnt  sort  of  a  man  ? 

Jacob,  Why  a  mon — like — just  snch  ano- 
ther as  I. 

Brid.  No,  no,  no ;  tbat*s  not  so  easy  to 
find.  What  can  any  man  want  with  her? 
show  him  in  here,  J«cob. 

Jacob,  [lieiurning  in  a  kind  of  giee^ 
Wben  shall  we  have  the  wedding,  Bridget? 

Brid,  We  shall  have  a  burying  first,  I 
believe. 

Jacob,  Od  rabbit  it!  we  won*t  be  their  se- 
conds there,  faith !  [Exit, 

Brid.  Now,  if  be  mistakes  me  for  my  lady, 
I  shall  lind  out  what  he  wants. 

Be- enter  Jacob,   with  Captain    Harcourt, 

disguised, 

CapLH,  Is  that  your  lady  ?  [Surpering her, 

Jacob.  He,  he,  he!  lauk,  zur,  don*t  you 
know  tliat*5  our  Bridget? 

Brid,  So,  deuce  on  him,  there*s  my  whole 
scheme  spoiled!  [Aside]  My  lady,  sir,  is  en- 
gaged; but,  if  you  tell  me  your  business,  it 
will  do  just  as  well. 

CapLH,  For  yourself  it  may,  child! 

[Chucks  her  under  the  Chin, 

Brid,  What,  you  belong  to  Mr.  Gargle  tbe 
apothecary  ?  or  come  from  the  jeweller  on 
Ludgate-hill  ?  or  have  a  letter  from — 

Capt,H,  Tbe  very  person;  you  hare  bit  it. 
And  BOW,  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  your  lady, 
a  stranger  wishes  to  speak  to  her  on  particu- 
lar business. 

Brid,  Very  well,  sir.  Was  ever  handsome 
man  so  cralmed  I  [Aside,  ExiL 

CapL  H,  *£gad,  if  tbe  mistress  has  b^lf  as 
much  tongue  as  the  maid,  Woodville  may 
catch  me  in  tbe  midst  of  my  first  speech. 
Now  for  my  credentials!  and  liere  she  comes! 


a  lovely  girl,  indeed!  I  can  scarce  blame  Frank, 
for  she  awes  roe. 

Enter  Cecilia,  followed  officiouslj  bj 

Bridget. 

CeciU  I  was  informed,  sir,  you  bad   parti- 
cular business  with  me. 

Capt,H,  I  took  the  liberty,   madam^I  say, 
madam,  I — 

Cecil,  As  I  have  neither  friends  or  relations 
in  London,  [Sighs^  1  am  at  a  loss  to  guess — 
CapL  H,  What  1  would  communicate,  ma- 
dam, requires  secresy. 

CeciL  Bridget,  go  where  1  ordered  you  just 
now. 

Brid,  Yes,  madam. — But  if  1  an*t  even  with 
you  for  this^^  [Aside,  and  exit, 

Cecil,   I   complied  with    your   reijuest,  sir, 
without  inquiring  the  motive ;   because  you,  I 
think,  can  have  only  one.     My  father,  if  I  may' 
trust  my  heart,  has  made  you    his   messenger 
to  an  unwilling  ollender. 

Capt,H,  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  refer 
you  to  this. 

Cecil,  [Re€tds'\  3fadam, — Being  certainly 
informed  Mr.  Woodville  is  on  the' point  of 
fnarrying  a  Indj  chosen  bj  his  friends, 
when  it  is  presumed  you  will  be  tlisengaged, 
a  nobleman  of  rank  and  estate  above  what 
he  can  ever  possess^  is^  thus  eiwlj  in  laying 
his  heart  and  fortune  at  your  feet ,  lest 
some  more  lucky  rival  should  anticipate 
him.  The  hearer  is  authorised ,  to  disclose 
all  particulars,  and  offer  you  a  settlement 
worOiy  your  acceptance, -rJ^^ign,  madcun, 
to  listen  to  him  on  H^e  subject,  and  you 
will  find  tJie  unknown  lover  as  generous, 
and  not  less  constant,  than  Woodville. — 
Good  heavens!  to  what  an  insult  have  1  ex* 
posed  myself! 

[Bursts  into  Tears,  and  sinks  into  a 
Cliair ,  without  minding  Har court, 
who  watches  her  with  Irresolution, 

CapLH,  What  can  I  think?  There  is  an 
air  of  injured  delicacy  in  her  which  teaches 
me  to  reproach  myself  for  a  well-meant  de- 
ceit. [Aside"}  \(y  madam — 

CeciL  I  bad  forgot  this  wretch.  [Rises'] 
Return,  sir,  to  your  vile  employer;  tell  him, 
whoever  he  is,  1  am  too  sensible  of  the  insult, 
though  not  entitled  to  resent  it;  tell  him  I 
have  a  heart  above  my  situation,  and  that  he 
bas  only  had  the  barbarous  satisfaction  of  add- 
ing another  misery  to  those  which  almost 
overwhelmed  me  before. 

CapLH.  Hear  me,  madam,  I  conjure  ^ou! 

Cecil,  Never!  a  word  would  contaminate 
me.  [Struggles  to  go  off, 

Capt,  H,  Nay,  you  shall.  You  do  not  know 
half  the  good  consequences  of  this  letter.  I 
am  the  friend,  the  relation  of  VN^'oodville — my 
name,  llarcourt! 

Cecil.  Is  it  possible  he  should  be  so  cruel, 
so  unjust? 

CapL  H  He  is  Bfcither  cruel  nor  unjust,  but 
only  unfortunate. — Hear. — He  designs  to  marry 
you;  this  I  learned  from  himself  only  this 
morning.  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  will 
own  I  doubled  your  right  to  that  mark  of  bis 
esteem,  and  made  this  trial  in  consequence. 
Pleased  to  find  you  worthy  of  bb  rank,  I  feel 
shocked  at  renunding  you,  you  ought   not  to 
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aod  VU  Luild  Jier  a   dairy,   with    every  bowl! Reflect!  When  a^  is  frail,  %riiat  caa  we  ex^ 
and  churn  of  siWer!  —  Zounds,   it  shall   be    a  |  peel  in  youth  P — ^all 


liner  sight  than  the  Tower  of  London!  and 
we*ll  set  up  dame  Deborah^s  statue  before  it, 
like  queen  Anne*s  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 
. — But  why  doesn't  enjoy  this  discovery,  man? 
Art  afraid  1  shall  lake  her  from  thee?  Oh, 
never  think  of  that ;  for  thou  shall  bless  every 
pie  she  makes;  ay,  and  taste  it  afterwards, 
old  Piidding-sleeves ! 

Grejr,  Ah,  sir!  \_Siffhs, 

Gov.  H*  Ileyl  Zounds!  what  dost  mean? 
Sure  my  Cicely  isn't  dead? 

Grey.  No,  not  dead,  sir. 

Gov.  H,  She's  very  near  it  then,  I  suppose? 

Grejr,  No,  sir. 

Gov.H.  No,  sir?  Then  what  tbe  devil  do 
you  mean,  by  alarming  me  thus  wilb  your 
"No,  sirs,"  after  all? 

Grey.  Alas!  is  there  no  greater  evil? 

Got>,H,  None  that  I  know  of;  but  your 
"whole  fraternity  are  not  more  like  ravens  in 
colour  than  note. — Come,  let  us  know  what 
this  mighty  evil  is. 

Grey.  For  years  did  she  increase  in  good- 
nest  as  in  beauty;  the  charm  of  every  young 
beart,  and  tbe  sole  comfort  of  those  old  ones, 
to  whom  heaven  and  men  seemed  to  bave 
consigned  her  for  ever. 

Gov.  H.  Well,  well,  I  had  a  little  bi:  d  told 
me  all  this. 

Grey.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  durinf  a 
little  absence  of  mine,  a  young  man  of  fashion 
introduced  himself  into  my  house;  and  my 
wife  being  void  of  suspiaon,  and  the  dear 
girl  uninstrucled  in  the  ways  of  this  bad 
world—  • 

Gov,  H.  Tbe  doff  betrayed  her ! — And  is  this 
your  care,  you  olo — and  that  ignoramus,  your 
wile? — Zounds!  I  am  in  such  a  fury!  1  want  to 
know  no  more  of  ber  infamous  conduct. — 
*Od!  I  am  sjrangcly  templed  to  have  you 
strangled  this  moment,  as  a.  just  reward  for 
your  negligence;  and  so  bury  the  secret  with 
you. 

Grey.  It  is  as  effectually  buried  already,  sir. 
'I  love  the  dear  unhappy  girl  too  well  ever  to 
tell  her  heaven  gave  her  to  such  a  father. 

Gov,H.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  belter  suited  to 
the — I  hope  she  pays  for  this  severely!  —  You 
make  ber  stand  in  a  white  sheet,  to  be  point- 
ed^t  by  the  whole  village  ever)'  Sunday, 
to  Ve  sure? ') 

GrqfT.  Alas,  sir!  she  put  it  out  of  my  power 
even  to  forgive  ber. 

Gov.H,  Forgive  ber!  forgive  her,  truly! 

Grey.  By  flying  immediately  from  her  only 
friend. — Inurm  and  poor,  I  struggled  with  the 
joint  evils  till  now;  when,  having  collected 
enougb  to'  support  me,  I  walked  np  in  searcb 
of  her.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  discovered 
ber  in  a  splendid  coach,  which  I  traced  to 
ber  bouse. 

Gov.H.  A  house?  I  shall. run  mad  entirely! 
— A  coach?  Why,  dare  the  little  brasen-face 
pretend  to  elegance,  when  1  look  such  pains 
to  quench  every  spark  of  gentility  in  ber  ? 

Grey  In  the  neigbbourhood  I  discovered 
the  na^ne  of  ber  seducer;  and  in  seeking  him, 

met  wilb  you. — Moderate  your  passion,  sir. —      ^  ^  .  •-   v 

..  ^,  .,       .  r  1     t.    .    .:    „      LordG»  Is  the  lady  indisposed,  miss   Mor> 

l)  1  Ue    piinul^niciil   \*tr  ynnog  nomeo  wuu  Bit©     siveu  I  ,  -  /  r        ^  ^ 

dvcidcil  prooft  m{  kAvui^  made  im«  Tree  viA  the  acB«'tuner: 


man   desert  bmiiaDtty? 

Gov.  if.  So,  so,  so  \  Now  I  am  to  be  tor- 
tured with  your  pr«tcbing.  —  I  renounce  tbe 
unworthy  little  slut.  IJlive  noiiriend — nodaugb* 
ter— no  any  thing. — '()d !  I  would  sooner  build 
an  hospital  lor  idiots,  like  ^rrift,  and  endow  it 
with  all  my  fortune,  than  bestow  it  on  o»e 
wbo  thus  perverts  reason. — Uarkye,  sir:  forget 
tbe  way  to  this  bouse — forget  you  ever  saw 
my  face! — Would  I  bad  never  seen  yours! 
— Tor  if  you  dare  to  send  ber  whining  to  me, 
III  tomkent  you  witir  every  plague  povrcr, 
wealth,  law,  or  even  lawyers,  can  set  in  mo- 
tion. By  heaven,  I  abjure  the  audacious  little 
wretch  for  ever!  and  will  soocer  return  to 
India,  and  bury  my  gold  with  those  from 
whom  it  was  taken,  tban  bestow  a  single  shil- 
ling on  her,  when  she  loses  ber  coacb  and 
ber  bouse. 

Grey,  [Coniemntuouslr^  And  I  will  sooner 
want  a  shilling,  tban  suffer  her  to  waste  ber 
youth  in  a  state  which  will  render  ber  age 
an  insupportable  burden.  Fear  not,  sir,  erer 
seeing  ber  or  me  a^n ;  for  tbe  bosom  wbich 
reared,  will  joyfully  receive  ber,  nor  further 
embitter  bet*  remaining  days  with  tbe  know^- 
ledge  the  was  bom  tbe  equal  of  ber  undocor, 
and  deprived  herself  of  all  those  blessing  hea- 
ven only  bid,  never  denied  ber.  \Jijcti, 

Gov.  H.  VVho  would  bave  a  daughter  ? 
Sljounds!  I  am  as  hot  as  if  I  was  in  tbe  blacJc 
hole  at  Calcutta !  If  miss  had  only  married  a 
lout,  from  ignorance  of  ber  birth,  I  could  have 
forgiven  it ;  but  ber  puppy  being  o(  fashion, 
the  papers  will  get  hold  of  it,  and  I  shall  be 
paragraphed  into  purgatory.  Fools  can  turn 
wits  on  these  occasions ;  and,  **  A  certain  g6* 
vernor  and  bis  daughter,**  will  set  tbe  grinners 
in  motion  from  Piccadilly  to  Aldgate.  This 
insolent  old  fellow  too!  I  need  not  wonder 
where  she  got  ber  courage:  not  but  I  like  his 
spirit.  *Od,  I  like  it  muci;  it  proves  his  in- 
nocence. What  the  devil  did  I  drive  him 
away  for  ?  Here,  dogs,  run  after  that  old  man 
in  black,  and  order  nim  to  return  to  me  this 
momenl. 

Enter  Lord  Glen  more. 

LordG*  And  sow,  brother,  I  am  ready  for 
you, 

Gov.H.  Yes;  and  now,  brother,  I  have  some- 
thing else  to  mind;  and  my  servants  more- 
over—  l£jciL 

Lord  G.  What  new  whim  can  this  trouble- 
some mortal  bave  taken  into  his  bead?  [_A 
rapping  at  tJie  Door'\  I  am  not  at  home,  re- 
member. I  bave  disposed  of  Woodville  for 
a  few  hours  upon  pretence  of  business  in  the 
city,  which  will  give  me  time  to  prosecute  my 
scheme  upon  bis  lady. 

Enter  Mjss  Mortimer,   with  Cbcilla,  in 

Mourning. 

MissM.  Nay,  as  to  that  circumstance — Bless 
me,  here's  my  lord  !  [Apttrim 

Cecil.  My  lord !  Good  heavens,  I  shall  sink 
into  the  earth  !  [Apitri, 

Miss  M.  He  can  never  guess  at  you :  recover, 
my  dear  creature!  [jifHirt, 
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MissM.  Tes,  my  lord;  diat  is^  no-^I  donH 
know  what  I  am  aa^n^.  She  has  been  ill 
lately,  and  riding  has  a  IttUe  overcome  her, 
tfaat*s  ail. — Siruggle  to  k^p  up,  for  heaven's 
sake  and  your  own.,    t^^-   [Apart io  CecUia, 

Cecil,  Impossible!        ^ 

[Lord  Glenrm^re  draws  a  Hall  Chair, 
in  which  she  faints. 

Lord  G,  Warner!  drops  and  water,  in  a 
moment  How  beautifitl  she  is!  her  features 
are  exquisitely  fine. 

Miss  M*  They  are  thought  so,  my  lord. 

LordG,  Her  pulse  reluros;  she  revives. 

CeciL  I  befi^  your  pardon,  madam !  My  lord 
too!  I  am  snocked  to  have  occasioned  %o 
much  trouble. 

MissM,  Ahsurd  to  apologise  for   the  iafir-# 

u,^ 


LordG.  What  now  can  have  changed  you? 
But  you  are  more  inconstant  than  our  cli- 
mate. Did  you  ever  know  one  minute  what 
you  should  think  the  next?  However,  to  sa- 
tisfy your  scruples,  I  rntend  to  dispatch  her 
to  a  nunnery;  and  if  that  douH  please  you, 
e*en   take   charge   of  her   yourself. 

iExeiint  together. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  why 
this  would  make  a  comedy !  And  so,  of  all  birds 
in  the  air,  his  dignified  lordship  has  pitched  on 
me  for  the  husband  of  the  governor's  daughter 
and  his  own  niece!  Wen,  if  1  can  hut  £o 
through  with  this,  it  will  be  admirable?  Thank- 
ed by  one  for  making  my  fortune,  and  safe 
from  the  i^pger  of  all. 


mity   of  nature:   my  lord,   I  .do  assure   you 
was  quite  anxious — 

LordG*  The  man  must  surely  have  lost 
tyery  sense  who  can  see  tbts  lady,  even  when 
deprived  of  hers,  without  emotioii:  but  to  me 
the  languor  of  illness  had  ever  something  pe- 
culiarly interesting. — I  wonder. >who  this,  ele- 
gant creature  is!  her  hanf&»  seems  to  tremble 
strangely.  [Aside, 

CeciL  Oh,  madam! — 

Miss  M,  Silence  and  recollection  alone  can 
secure  you  from  suspicion;  i  confess  I  relied 
on  his  absence.  [Aparito  CecUia, 

Re-enter  Qovermor,  HarCourT. 

Gov,H.  He  won't  return,  hey?  'Od,  I  like 
the  old  Cambrian  the  better  lor  it.  1  have 
fired  his  Welsh  blood  finely*  Why,  what  a 
blockhead  was  I,  not  to  go  after  him  myself! 
Mcthink?  I  should  like  to  know-  miss  when  I 
meet  her  in  her  coach  too.  Um !  did  he  not  tell 
me  something  of  tracing  the  seducer  into  this 
house?  [Stantts  in  arnasemnnt  a  Moment, 
then  VFhtstles'\  WoodviUe's  mistress,  by  every 
thing  contrary!  'Od,  I  shall  seize  the  gipsy 
with  redoubled  satisfaction!  But  1  must  keep 
my  own  counsel,  or  my  old  beau  of  a  bro- 
ther will  roast  me  to  dealli  on  my  system  of 
education.  Hey  !  who  h^  he  got  there  ?  [Ce- 
cilia rises^  A  pretty  lass,  faith!  Ah,  there  is^ 
the  very  toing  I  admire!  there  is  gentility, 
without  the  fantastical  (lourbhes  of  fashion! 
just  the  very  air  I  hoped  my  minx  would 
have  had,     [Lord  Glenmore,  having  led  off 

Cecilia,  returns* 

LordG,  I  don't  know  how,  but  my  incli- 
nation to  this  business  is  over.  I  think  I'll 
let  the  matter  alone  at  present. 

Gov,  H,  The  devil  you  will !  why,  by  to- 
morrow, Woodville  may  have  married  her. 

LordG.  D'ye  Uiink  so?  well  then,  let's  go. 

Gov,H,  And  what  d'ye  intend  to  do  with 
her,  pray  ? 

LordG.  I  won't  trust  this  weathercock  till 
all  is  safe.  [Aside"]  1  care  not  what  becomes 
of  her,  so  she  is  out  of  my  way !  send  her  to 
Bridewell  perhaps. 

Gop,  H.  To  bridewell,  truly?  No,  that  you 
shan't,  neither.  Bridewell^  quotha !  why,  who 
knows  but  the  fault  may  be  all  that  young 
Rakebell,  ypur  son's? 

LotdG,  My  son's,  .<ir!  let  me  tell  you,  I 
have  not  bred  him  in  such  a  manner. 

Gov,  H,  Oh,  if  breeding  were  any  security 
—Zounds,  I  shall  betray  all  by  anottier  word! 


Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Mr.  Woodville,  sir,  is  just  gone  into 
the  house  you  bade  me  watch.  [Exit* 

f^ane.  The  devil  he  is!  why  then  l  must 
consign  my  intended  to  him  for  one  night 
more ,  ancf  persuade  my  lord  to  delay  our 
seizure  till  morning;  for,  to  meet  with  him, 
would  certainly  produce  an  agreement  of 
aU  parties,  and  a  marriage  which  would  ne- 
ver enrol  my  name  in  the  family  pedigree, 
or  governors  will.  [Exit, 

Scene  II. — Cecilia's  Dressing-room,  Cand- 
les burning,  and  her  Clothes  scattered. 

Enter  Woodville. 

fVaod,  Thanks  to  that  dear  lawyer's  lucky 
absence,  I  have  a  few  happy  hours,  my  love, 
tosSpend  with  ihee.  [Looks  at  her  Clot/iesJ 
Already  retired?  sure  I  have  not  left  my  key 
in  the  garden  gate:  no,  here  it  is,  [lUngM 
the  BeU,  and  ta/ces  of/  his  Sword,-  then 
throws  himself  into  a  Chair]  Nobody  ans* 
wer!  1  don't  understand  this.  Perhaps  I  shall 
disturb  her:  I'll  steal  into  her  chamber.  [Goes 
off,  euid  presently  returns  disordered]  Not 
there !  Iier  clothes  too,  the  same  ihe  had  on 
last!  Oh,  my  heart  misgives  me!  But  where 
are  all  the  servants?  [tiings  very  violently] 
Bridget!  Rol>eft!  Jacob! 

Re-enter  Bridget,  with  her  Hat  on, 

Bridget,  what*s  become  of  your  lady  ? 

Brid.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  say;  don't  you 
know? 

Pfcod,  If  I  did  1  shouldn't  have  asked  you, 

Brid.  [After  a  little  Pause]  Why  sure, 
sir,  my  lady  has  not  run  away ;  and  yet  sbme- 
thing  runs  in  my  head  as  if  she  had.  I  thought 
that  spark  came  for  no  good  to«day. 

ff  ood.  What  spark,  girl  ? 

Brid,  Why,  just  after  you  went  away 
comes  a  young  man,  a  monstrous  genteel  one, 
and  very  handsome  too,  I  must  needs  say; 
with  fine  dark  eyes,  and  a  fresh  colour. 

fVood,  Damn  his  colour!  tell  me  his  bu- 
siness. 

Brid,  So  he  axed  ^)  for  my  lady,  and  would 
not  tell  me  what  be  wanted:  I  came  with  her 
however;  but  she  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him 
than  she  sent  me  out ;  which  areufied  no 
good,  you'll  say;  and  before  I  conid  possibly 
coQie  back,  though  I  ran  as  fast  as  ever  my 
legs  could  carry  me,  he  was  gone,   and  she 


[Aside,  I     i)  Atked. 
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writing y  and  crying  for  dear  life;  but  diat 
was  no  news,  so  laid  not  mind  it:  and  when 
sh<?  gave  me  leare  to  go  to  the  play,  thought 
no  more  harm  than  the  child  unoom. 

JVood,  It  must  be  a  scheme  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  dissembling, 
ungrateful — Ob,  Cecilia   ! 

\Throws  himself  in  a  Chair. 

Brid.  [Softening  her  Voice,  and  setting 
her  Dress^  4f  I  was  as  you,  sir,  1  would  not 
fret  about  her;  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the 
land  would  slight  a  gentleman  so  handsome 
and  sweet  tempered:  I  scorns  to  flatter,  for 
my  part.  Inferials  ^)  mustnH  direct  their  bet- 
ters; but  bad  1  been  in  my  lady^s  place,  a 
king  upon  this  throne  would  not  n^ve  tem|rted 


Jacob,  Dan^  h  then  my  feaee  do  lye  bugeljr. 
iVood,  Tell  m^  the  whole  truth,  TillaiBl  or 
1*11  stab  you  to  the  heart  this  instant. 

JDrofi^  his  St^ord. 
\  Kur,  indeed  I  wuU; 
doanH  ye  terrify  me  soa!  1  A€>  forget  erery 
thing  in  the  wnole  world. 

fVofid,  Be  sincere,  and  depend  upon  my 
rewarding  you. 

Jacob.  \Vhy,  I  wish  I  meay  die  this  man- 
ment,  if  conj  rer  did  not  sey  I  should  lose 
my  pleace!  nay,  aw  do  Terily  think  aw  said 
zomethtng'  o^my  being  put  in  foar  o*my  loife. 
Loard  knaws,  1  little  thought  bow  Koon  his 
words  wonld  come  to  pass. 

FTood,  Will  you  dally  ? 


me.    Handsome  him  that  hand»>me  ddes,  say*    JiMcob.  Zoa,  as  I  «aid,  sur,   when  I  oomM 
I;  and  1  am  sure  you  did  handsome  by  her^i'bnome  again,    I    found   all   the  d«ors  aupen. 


for  if  she  could  have  eat  gold,  she  might  have 
had  it.  —  He  might  take  some  notice  truly. 

[Aside. 

fVood.  "Where  was  she  writing?  [Starting  up. 

Brid.  In  the  little  drawing-room,  sir.  [Exit 
Wooduiilel  This  ridiculous  love  turns  peopIe*s 
brains,  I  think.  I  am  sure  I  said  enough  to 
open  his  eyes,  but  may  be  I  don*t  look  so 
handsome,  because  1  am  not  so  fine.  Hey!  a 
thought  strikes  me:   my   lady   is   gone,    toat^s 

flain;  back  she  will  not  come  is  as  plain. 
Gathers  together  Cecilia^ s  elegant  Clothes'] 
U  put  on  these,  amd  hell  think  she  gave  *em 
to  me:  then  he  may  6nd  out  I  am  as  pretty 
as  she ;  if  not — he  and  I  are  of  very  difterent 
opinions.  [JExit. 

Re-enter  Woodvilib,  more  disordered. 

Wood.  Cruel,  ungrateful,  barbarous  girl! 
to  forsake  me  in  the  very  moment  I  was  re- 
solving to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  her!  But 
His  just :  first  dupes  t6  the  arts  of  man ,  the 
pupil  soon  knows  how  to  foil  bim  at  bis  own 
weapons.  Perhaps  the  discovery  is  fortunate. 
In  a  short  time  1  must  have  borne  the  whole 
disgrace  of  her  ill  conduct,  and  my»  father*s 
resentment  had  the  bitterest  aggravation.  But 
b  she  indeed  gone  ?  and  will  continual  to- 
morrows come,  without  one  hope  to  render 
ihem  welcome? 

Enter  Jacob. 

Villain!  wbere's  your  lady? 

Jacob,  *L:is  a  deazy,  bow  can  I  tell,  snr? 

WFood,  Where  are  all  your  fellows? 

Jacob.  Abroad,  making  haliday. 

Wood,  When  did  you  go  out?  who  gave 
you  leave? 

Jacob,  My  lady,  her  own  self;  and  Fll  tell 
you  how  *tware.  Arter  dinner  I  geed  her  a 
noate;  and  when  zhe  had  red  un,  she  axed 
me  if  zo  be  as  how  I  bad  ever  zeed  the  lions  ? 
Zoa  I  told  her  noa;  nor  no  moiir  I  never 
did.  Zoa  zhe  geed  me  half  a  crown,  and  bid 
*me  goa  and  make  myself  bappy.  I  thought 
It  ware  desperate  komd  of  her ;  zoa  I  went 
and  seed  the  huge  creturs;  and  arter,  only 
•toppM  a  bit  to  peap  at  the  moniment,  and 
hay  my  fortin  tuold  by  conjVer  in  the  Old 
Pailey;  and  aw  zaid — 

Vrood.  W^hat  the  devil  does  it  si^ify  to 
me  what  he  said?  Harkye,  sir,  I  see  in  your 
face  you  know  n?pre  of  yoi|yr  mistress. 

«>  Inferivr*. 


and  not  a  zoul  to  be  zeed. 

Wood.  This  fellow  can  never  mean  to  im- 
pose on  me,  and  I  must  think  it  a  planned 
affair.  [Aside]  W^hilc  I  was  in  the  country^ 
Jacob,  did  your  mistress  see  much  company? 

Jacob.  Cuompany;  nOa,  not  to  speak  an— 
not  gentlewomen. 

Wood,  Gentlewomen,  blockhead!  why  had 
she  any  male  visitors? 

Jacob.  Anan! 

Wood.  I  must  brain  thee  at  last,  booby! 
Did  any  men  come  to  see  her  then? 

Jacob.  Oh  yes,  zur,  yes — two  gentlemen 
com*d  almost  every  deay. 

^  Wood.  How?  two  gentlemen!     I  shall  run 
distracted!  Young  and  handsome? 

Jacob.  Not  anver  young,  zur,  nor  aurer 
handsome;   but  drest  muortal  fotne. 

Woop,  So  they  came  almost  cVry  day? 
Very  pretty  indeed,  miss  Cecilia!  \Vas  you 
never  called  up  while  they  staid?  Did  th«y 
come  together,  or  alone? 

Jacob.  Aloane. 

Wood,  I  thought  as  much;  yes,  I  thought 
as  muclk  But  were  you  never  called  up, 
Jacob  ? 

Jacob.  Tes,  zur,  yrben  one  aw  um  vrare 
here  one.  deay,  I  ware  caaPd  up  for  zometbin^ 
or  other. 

Wood,  Well !  why  don't  you  go  on  ?  I  am 
on  the  rack ! 

Jacob,  Don*t  ye  look  so  muortal  angry, 
then! 

Wood.  Well,  well,  I  won't,  my  good  fel- 
low!   There's  money  for  thy  honesty. 

Jacob.  Well;  there  aw  ware — 

Wood,  Spealc  out  freely,  you  can  tell  me 
nothing  worse  than  I  imagine;  you  won't 
shock  me  in  the  least ;  not  at  all. 

Jacob.  Well;  theare  aw  ware  pleaying  on 
that  theare  music-thing  like  a  coffin^),  and 
madam  ware  a  zinging  to  un  like  any  black- 
bird. 

Wood.  A  music  master!  Is  that  all,  booby  ? 

[Pushes  him  do^im. 

Jacob.  Yes;  but  t'other,  zur. 

Wood,  Ay,  I  bad  forgot;  what  of  him, 
good  Jacob?  what  of  bim  r 

Jacob,  I  ware  never  caaMed  up  while  aw 
sieav'd;  soa  (I  can't  but  seay  1  bad  a  cu- 
riosity to  knaw  what  brought  be  here)  ona 
deay  I  peaped  throngh  ifie  keayboole,  an4 
zeed  un  —  [Titters']^  sbull  pcPer  forgeat 

t)  fho  pi$nnf«rtr. 
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fTood.  Tell  me  this  Instant,  or  I  shall  burst 
with  rage  and  suspense. 

Jacob,  Screaping  on  a  leetle  Tiddie,  no 
bigger  than  my  bond;  -while  madam  ware  a 
huoldin^  out  her  quoats,  and  danzing  all 
round  the  room,  stfa.  ^ 

{Mimicks  a  Minuet  awkivardljr, 

ff^ood*  \Vhy,  I  believe  the  impudent  bump- 
kin dares  to  jest  with  my  misery!  and  yet  1 
have  no  other  avenue ;  for  the  rest  I  fear  are 
knayeSy  and  he  seems*  only  a  fool.  [Aside] 
And  are  these  all  that  came,  Jacob? 

Jacob.  Noa,  thare  ware  one  moare,  lur;  a 
leelle  moo  in  a  black  quoat;  but  aw  only 
cuomM  now  and  tan. 

FFood.  A  disguise,  no  doubt!  Yes,  yes, 
they  were  artful  enough!  '  [Aside* 

Jacob*  And  zoa,  arter  heM  done  wi*  my 
leady,  aw  did  zhut  biz  zelf  up*wi*  Bridget; 
and  toa  I  ax'd  her  all  about  un,  and  zhe  zaid 
az  how  aw  coomM  to  teeach  madam  to  turn 
themmin  great  round  balls,  all  bleue,  and  red, 
and  yaller '),  that  do  stond  by  the  books,  and 
lamed  she  to  wroite. 

Wood, '  Yes ,  yes ,  Mrs.  Bridget  was  in  all 
her  secrets,  I  qovlI  doubt.  If  that  fellow  in 
'black  comes  here  again,  keep  him,  if  you  va- 
lue your  life,  and  send  for  roe.  I  know  not 
what  to  do  or  think,  and  mutt  renew_^my 
search 

Jacob 


,  though  hopeless  of  success.         [ExU. 

ob,  Danff  it!  but  fae*S  in  a  desperate 
leaking!  Rabbit  me,  but  I  ware  muortally 
afeard  aw  un  too,  for  aw  flurishM  hix  ^word 
az  yeazy  az  I  could  a  cudgel!  I  do  think 
conjurer  moight  as  well '  ha  tould  me  madam 
would  ha*  run  away,  while  aw  ware  abeout 
it,   and  then   I  moight  ha'  runM   away  first 

[Exit. 

Enter  Grky. 

Grey*  At  length  I  hare  gained  entrance 
into  this  house  of  shame,  which  now,  alasK 
contains  my  darling  Cecilia ;  plunged  in  vice, 
and  lost  to  every  sentiment,  I  spent  so  many 
anxious  years  in  implanting.  This  does  not 
seen  to  be  the  abode  of  pleasure,  nor  have  I 
met  a  single  being. 

Enter  Woooville  behind,  sees  Gret,  and 
drtMfing  his  Sword,  flies  at  and  seizes  him. 

Wood.  Ha !  a  man !  and  in  black  as  Jacob 
said.     Villain,  this  moment  is  your  last. 

Grey.  [Turning  suddenly  upon  him']  Yes, 
young  seaucer,  add  to  the  daughter*s  ruin 
the  father^s  murder!  Stab  my  heart,  as  you 
already  have  my  happiness! 

Wood.  Alas!  was  this  her  visitor?  I  dare 
not  speak  to  him! 

Grejr.  Embosomed  by  affluence,  exalted  by 
title,  peace  still  shall  be  far  from  thy  heart; 
for  thou,  with  the  worst  kind  of  avarice,  hast, 
by  specious  pretences,  wrested  from  poverty 
its  last  dear  possession — virtue. 

Wood.  Pierced  to  the  soul  as  I  am  by  your 
reproaches,  I  dare  apf^al  to  Cecilia  herself 
for  a  testimony  of  my  contrition!  Uow  shall 
I  convince  you? 

Grej.  Hardly  by  a  life  of  repentance.  But 
I  debase  myself  to  exchange  a  word  with 
yon.    Give  me  back  my  Cecilia!    Ruined  as 

i)  Bln««   rcdi    nid  y^How  balls,  meaniiig  \\t»  gjoliea ;    a 
lcach«r  of  gw>grapbyi  and  wriliag. 


she  is,  I  yet  would  recover  her!  Give  her 
back  then  to  a  father  you  first  taught  her  to 
fear,  and'  an  habitation  too  humble  for  any 
but  the  good  to  be  happy  in. 

Wood.  Alas,  sir!  can  you  trifle  with  my 
misery?  Do  you  ^ive  her  back  to  the  wrench 
who  cannot  survive  her  loss!  Let  me  owe 
her  hand  to  your  bounty,  though  her  heart 
to  her  own!  Did  you  know  what  this  elope- 
ment of  hers  has  cost  me — 

Grejr.  Oh!  most  accomplished  villain!  but 
think  not  to  dupe  me  too! 

Wood,  Who  but  you  can  have  robbed  me 
of  her  since  morning  ? 

Grey.  Sliallow  artifice! 

Wood,  Hear  me,  sir!  and  even  believe  ni€, 
when  I  solemnly  swear  I  have  deeply  repent- 
ed my  crime,  and  offered  her  all  the  repa- 
ration in  my  power;  but  since  then — 

Grejr.  What  since  then? 

Wood.  Either  by  your  means  or  some 
other,  she  has  fled! 

Grey.  Impossible  I 

Wood,  'Tis  too  true,  by  heaven! 

Grey,  Perhaps  while  you  are  thus  inge- 
niously deluding  me^  she  indeed  flies.  Study 
some  other  deception,  while  I  examine  the 
whole  house,  for  nothing  ebe  can  convince 
me.  [Exit* 

Wood,  Surely  this  injured  venerable  man 
was  sent  by  heaven  to  complete  hiy  misfor- 
tunes! My  passions  subside,  but  only  into 
a  vague  horror  and  despondency,  even  more 
dreadful!     If  with  rash   hand    she   has  short- 


ened her  days,  what  remain  of  mine  will  be, 
indeed,   all   her  lather   predicts!   [Walks  by  ' 
the  Toilette]  Ha,  a  letter! 

Reenter  Grey. 

Grey.  A  total  loneliness  in  the  house! 

Wood,  "^oWf  sir,  be  convinced.  I  have  just 
found  a  letter  from  her. 

drey.  This  cannot  be  the  invention  of  a 
moment  [Aside]  Let  me  read  it;  it  is  indeed 
her  hand.  [Opens  and  reads  it]  Recewe 
this  as  my  last  farewelL  Providence  has 
unexpectedly  sent  me  a  friend^  who^e  pro- 
tection  I  dare  accept  \  and  time  may  per- 
luips  subdue  a  passion  vuhich  seems  dnter^ 
tvopen  with  my  being.  Forget  me,  I  en- 
treat;  and  seek  tliat  happiness  witfi  another, 
I  can  never  hope  to  bestow  or  partake. 
Consoled  only  <  by  reflecting,  that  the  grief 
my  error  occasions ,  is  inferior  to  that  I 
should  have  felt,  had  I,  by  an  ungenerous 
use  of  my  power,  made  you,  in  turn,  my 
victim.  Once  more,  adieu !  All  search  will 
certainly  be  fruitless* — P.  S..  In  tfie  cabi- 
net you  will  find  your  valuable  presents; 
and  ffie  key  is  in  a  dressing-6ox.  [Wood- 
ville  snatches  the  Letter,  and  bursts  into 
Tears]  Cecilia !  I  may  say,  with  tears  of  joy, 
thou  art  indeed  my  daughter!  more  dear,  if 
possible,  than  ever!  A  daughter  monarchs 
might  contend  for,  though  thy  weak  father 
abjures  thee!  May  the  friend  you  have  found 
have  a  heart  but  like  your  own!  For  you, 
young  man!  but  I  leave  you  to  your  anguish; 
the  loss  of  such  a  woman  is  a  suificient  pu- 
nishment. 

Wood.  Slay,   sir!   [Rises]  by  your  holy 
profession,  1  conjure  you,  stay!     Plunge  Hie 
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not  into  total  despair !  Though  without  a  c!uc 
.  to  her  asylum,  I  would  fain  believe  my  heart 
will  lead  me  to  it;  and  let  me  then  hope  you 
will  bestow  her  on  me. 

Grey.  There  is  a  something  in  your  man- 
ner, young  gentleman ,  that  afl'ecis  me.  I  have 
been  youug,  wild,  and  extraragant  myself; 
and  what  is  more  strange,  have  not  forgot  1 
was  so:  my  own  experience  proves  reforma- 
tion possible;  act  up  to  her,  and  atone  your 
error. 

fVood,  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir!  and  oh, 
could  those  who  yet  but  waver,  know  what 
has  passed  in  my  heart  during  the  last  hour, 
who  would  dare  to  deviate?  [ExeunL 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— Cecilia's  House, 

Bridget  discovered,  dressed  in  Cecilia's 
ClotheSf  mitred  with  everjr  thing  vulvar 
cmd  tawdry. 

Brid,  So— I  am  ready  against  our  gentle- 
man comes.  Deuce  on  tiim  to  run  away  last 
nighty  the  moment  1  was  dressed,  and  with 
an  inferial  fellow  too!  Lard,  how  can  people 
of  quality  demean  themselves  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  inferials?  However,  one  thing  1 
am  sure  of,  he's  too  much  on  the  fidgets  to 
stay  lonf  away  from  our  house;  and  lo  the 
mean  while  I  can  entertain  myself  extremely 
well.  C*^'^  down  to  the  Toilette. 

Jacob.  \ynthoui\  I  tell  ye,  my  leady's  not 
at  buome. 

Gov.H.  \Withoui\  I  tell  you,  I  won't  take 
your  word  Tor  it ;  so  come,  my  lord,  and  see. 

Brid,  Hey-day,  my  lord!  What's  the  news 
now,  I  wonder? 

Enter  Lord  Glbnmorb  and  Governor  Har- 
COURT ;  both  stop  short, 

Gop.H.  Oh,  I  thought  madam  had  learned 
enough  of  the  ton  to  lie  by  proxy ! 

Brid,  Dear  heart!  (  am  all  of  a  twitter- 
ation  \ 

Lord  G.  The  vulgarity  of  the  wench  is  as- 
tonishing! [^/4part. 
GoQ.fl,  Um,  why,  a  little  gawky  or  so, 
there's  no  denying  it.  Here's  a  pretty  dis- 
covery, now,  after  all  my  projects!  Thank 
fortune,  th«  secret  is  yet  my   own,   though. 

[Aside. 
Lord  G,  [Advancing  to  her"]  I  ought  to 
beg  your  ex<:use,  madam,  for  so  abrupt  an 
intrusion;  but  the  opportunity,  and  so  fair  a 
temptation,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  a  sufTt- 
cient  apology. 

Brid,  He  takes  me  for  my  lady,  that's  a 
sure  thing !  oh,  this  is  charming !  [Aside"] 
You  need  not  make  no  'pologys,  my  lord; 
inferials  never  knows  how  to  suspect  people 
of  quality ;  but  I  understands  good  breeding 
better. 

LordG,  Why,  what  a  barn-door  mawkin 
it  is!  [Aside"}  Your  politeness,  madam,  can  only 
be  equalled  hy  your  beauty! 

Brid,  Dear  heart,  my  lord,  you  flatter  me ! 
"Won't  you  please  to  sit? 

[Waits  affeciedlj  till  they  consent  to  seat 

themseloes. 
Lord  G,    Surely    by    using   my  title  •  she 
knows  me! 


[Apart.  I  ment. 


Gov.H.  Zounds!  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
make  her  kiiow  me !  *0d !  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  contain !  [Aptirt. 

LordG,  1  was  afraid ,  madam,  1  should 
prove  an  unwelcome  guest — but  beauty  like 
yours — 

Brid,  Does  your  lordship  think  I  so  Tery 
handsome  then  r  Lord ,  how  lucky  was  my 
dressing  myself!  [Aside. 

Lord  G.  Affected  idiot!  [A^ide]  I  was 
afraid,  madam,  too  of  meeting  Woodville  here. 
I  know  not  what  to  say  to  her.  [Aside. 

Brid,  He  has  not  been  here  this  morning; 
but,  if  he  had ,  be  knows  better  than  to  ax 
arter  my  company,  I  do  assure  you,  my — 
lordship. 

Lord  G,  I  have  been  told  he  intends  marry- 
ing you;  what  a  pity  to  monopolize  such 
merit! 

Brid.  If  he  has  any  such  kind  intention, 
'tis  more  than  1  knows  of,  1  assure  you. 

LordG,  His  keeping  that  wise  resolution 
from  you,   is   some  little   comfort  however. 

[Aside. 

Brid,  But  1  promise  ye,  I  shall  make  a 
rare  person  of  quality;  for  I  loves  cards, 
coaches,  dancing,  and  dress,  to  my  rery  heart 
— nothing  in  the  world  belter — but  blinaman^s- 
buff.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  trip  to 
Sadler's  Wells  or  Fox  Hall ,  but  they  don't 
begin  till  five  o'clock. 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha!  though  she  can  hardly 
spell  out  the  ten  commandments,  tAit  could 
break  every  one  with  as  much  ease  and 
impudence  as  if  she  had  been  bred  in  the 
circle  of  St  James's.  [Aside. 

LordG,  But,  madam — 

Brid,  My  lord! 

LordG,  You  know,  allowing  WoodviUc 
willing  to  marry  you,  it  is  not  in  his  power 
while  his  father  lives,  without  forfeiting  his 
fortune ;  the  value  of  which  you  doubtless 
understand  ? 

Brid,  Oh,  yes,  yes,  for  sartain,  my  lord. 

LordG.  Vvho  knows  too  how  far  an  in- 
censed parent  my  carry  his  resentment?  He 
might  find  means  to  entrap  and  punish  you. 

Brid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  entrap  me !  that  would 
be  a  good  jest!  No,  no,  I  have  more  of  tbe 
lady  of  quality  than  to  be  so  easily  catched. 

Gov.  H.  [Mimicking]  He,  he,  he !  that  is 
the  only  particular  in  Avhich  you  have  nothing 
at  all  of  the  lady  of  quality. 

Lori  G.  W^iln  me  you  may  share  a  higher 
rank  and  larger  fortune  without  those  fears. 
I  am  of  an  age — 

Brid,  Yes,  one  may  see  that  without  being 
a  conjurer.  [Aside]  Why,  wiM  you  marry 
me,  my  lord  r 

Lord  G,  Convince  me  that  you  don't  love 
this  Woody iUe,  and  I  know  not  how  far  my 
passion  may  carry  me. 

Brid,  Love  him!  Do  you  think  I  knows 
no  more  of  high  life  than  that  comes  to  ?  To 
be  sure,  he  is  a  sweet  pretty  man,  and  all 
that — but  as  to  loTe ,  I  loves  nobody  half  so 
well  as  myself! 

LordG,  Upon  my  soul  I  believe  Tou.  and 
wish  he  had  the  whole  benefit  of  tne  oecia- 
ration.  Her  ingratitude  is  as  shocking  as.  her 
ignorance,  and  Bridewell  too  gentle  a  punish- 


[Apart  to  Goi.\  H, 
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GoQ.  H,  TLeD  build  a  Bridewell  large  enough 
to  contain  tbe  whole  sex;  for  the  only  difTer- 
eoce  between  her  and  tbe  rest  is — this  country 
mawkin  tells  what  tbe  town-bred  misses  con- 
ceal.   ^       '  [Apart, 

LordG^  Why,  governor,  yoi^are  as  testy 
as    if  you   had  the   care   of  her   education. 

[Apart, 

Goo.  H.  I  tbe  care  ?  Zounds,  what  I  say 
is  merely  from  friendship  to  your  lordship. 
I  hate  to  see  you  deceive  yourself  [Apart^ 
Surely  be  can  never  suspect! 

[Aside.  Bridget  is  employed  in  cramming 
Trinkets  fro^n  tlie  Dressing-table  into 
her  Pockets. 

Brid.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go,  my  lord. 

Gov.  H.  [Roughljr  snatclung  tier  other 
Han<f\  To  where  you  little  dream  of,  you 
vain,  affected,  presuming,  ignorant  baggage. 

Brid.  Hey-day!  my  U)rd! 

LordG,  Appeal  not  to  me,  base  woman! 
Know  I  am  the  father  of  that  poor  dupe, 
Woodville. 

Brid.  Dear  heart!  be  y6  indeed?  what  will 
become  of  me  then  ? 

Lord  G.  And  as  a  moderate  punishment  for 
your  hypocrisy,  ambition,  and  ingratitude, 
sentence  you  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  mon- 
astery. 

Brid.  O  Lord !  among  monsters ! 

Goif.  H.  No,  ignoramus !  No,  among  nuns ; 
though  they  are  but  monsters  in  human  na- 
ture either^     « 

Brid.  What,  where  they'll  cut  off  my  hair, 
and  make  me  wear  sackcloth  next  my  skin? 

Gov.H.  Yes,  if  they  leave  you  any  skin 
at  all. 

Brid.  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear!  [Sobs  and 
groans'^  Upon  my  bended  knees,  I  do  beg 
you  won't  send  me  there!  Why,  I  shall  go 
mallancholy;  I  shall  make  away  with  myself 
for  sartain,  and  my  ghost  will  appear  to  you 
all  in  white. 

GoQ.H.  All  in  black,  I  rather  think;  for  the 
devil  a  speck  of  white  is  there  in  your  whole 
composition. 

LordG.  Your  conduct,  wretch,  justifies  a 
severer  sentence.  To  seduce  him  from  his 
duty  was  crime  enough. 

brid.  W^ho,  I  seduce  him?  I  did  not,  my 
lord;  indeed  I  did  not 

LordG.  Have  you  not  owned — 

Brid.  No,  indeed,  no ;  that  I  wished  to  take 
my  lady's  place,  I  believe  I  did  own. 

Gov.  H.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Your  lady !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  G.  Shallow  subterfuge ! 

Enter  Vat(K,  with  Slaots. 

Yane»  is  all  ready? — Seize  this  woman,   and 
observe  my  orders. 

Brid.  Ab,  dear  heart!  I  shall  die  away,  if 
the  blacks  do  but  touch  me. — Indeed  you  do 
mistake ;  I  be  no  lady ;  I  be  only  Bridget. 

Gov.  H.  I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  you  were  only   Bridget,  you  artful  puss! 
Take  her  away,  however ;  and  let  us  try  how 
miss  likes  riding  out  in  her  own  coach. 
[Fane    and  the   Slaves    seize    her;    slie 
screams   out  and  catches  Lord   Glen- 
morels  Coat,  falling  on  her  Knees. 
Enter  Jacob. 
Jdiob.    VVhy,   what  a  dickens  be  ye  all  at 


here?    Zoa,  what's  myleady  theare? 

Lord  G.  See  there  now!  Oh,  tbe  artful 
Jezebel ! 

Brid.  Oh,  Jacob!  why,  don't  ye  see  I  am 
Bridget? — Pray  satisfy  my  lord  here. 

Jacob.  Why,  be  ye  Bridget? — Never  trust 
me  else! 

Gov.  H.  Here's  a  fool  of  t'other  sex  now 
can  hardly  take  a  hint  though  so  plainly  given 
him! — ^Thanks  to  the  natural  difference;  for 
art  is  nature   in  woman. 

[Lord  Glenmore  draws  furn  aside. 

Jacob.  Aub,  Bridget,  Bridget!  vfhere  didst 
thee  get  theesum  foin  claws  r  Noa,  noa,  as' 
theest  brew'd,  thee  meay'st  beake. 

Brid.  Oh,  do  you  take  pity  on  me!  Why, 
they  be  going  to  carry  me  to  some  outland- 
ish place,  and  make  a  nunnery  of  me ! 

Jacob.  A  nunnery?  what's  that?  any  thing 
Christin  ?  *)  V\''ell,  if  I  do  spake  to  um,  will 
ye  ha'e  me? 

Brid.  O,  )jps,  yes,  yes! 

Lord  G.  Brother,  1  shall  leave  Tou  to  the 
completion  of  this  affair;  I  am  sick  to  tb^ 
soul  of  the  gawky.  [Exit. 

Gov,  If.  xes,  yes,  I  don't  doubt  it,  I  don't 
doubt  it.— 'Will  you  take  her  or  no?  [To 
f^anej  I  shall  never  be  able  to  stifle  my  agi- 
tation, and  burst  with  rage  if  I  show  it. 

Jacob.  Why,  xure,  lure,  ye  won^  carr' 
away  our  Bridget? 

Vane.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gov.  M.  Oh,  she  has  beat  her  meaning  into 
thy  thick  scull  at  last!  —  Pr'ytbee  keep  thy 
blockhead  out  of  my  way,  if  thou  mean'st  to 
keep  it  on  thy  own  shoulders. 

Jacob.  Why,  he  ye  in  amest  then?  Dear 
heart  alive !  why,  this  is  cousin  Brideet ! 

Brid.  Only  send  for  Mr.  Woodville. 

Gov.  H.  Prettily  devised  again !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— Dost  think,  my  little  dear,  we  have  lived 
three  times  as  long  as  your  ladyship  to  learn 
a  quarter  as  much? — oend  for  Mr.  Wood- 
ville, hey? — -No,  no,  you  won't  find  us  quite 
so  simple. 

Jacob.  Oh,  doan't  ye  doan't  ye  carr' off  zhe ; 
or  if  ye  wull,  do  pray  take  1. 

Vane,  Yes,  you  would  be  a  choice  piece 
of  lumber,  truly. 

Gov.H.  Drag  her  away  this  moment. 

Brid.    Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  to  be  hanged  at 
last  for  another's  crime  is  all  that  vexes  me. 
[Thejr  carrj  her  off;  Governor  Har court 

follows. 

Scene  II. — ^Miss  Mortimer's  Apartment, 

Enter  CsciUA,  emd  sits  down  to  Embroidery. 
Cecil.  How  fond,  how  weak,  how  ungrate- 
ful are  our  hearts!  Mine  still  will  presump- 
tuously fancy  this  house  its  home,  and  aUj 
itself  to  every  one  to  whom  W^oodville  is  dear. 

Enter  Lord  Gipenmore. 

O  heavens,  my  lord! — How  unlucky!— If  I  go, 
he  may  find  the  captain  with  miss  Mortimer. 

[Aside* 
Lord  G.  You  see,  madam,  you  have  only 
to  retire,  to  engage  us  to  pursue  you  even  to 
rudeness.  —  But  tell  me,  can  it  be  your  own 
choice  to  punish  us  so  far  as  to  prefer  soli- 
tude to  our  society? 

l)  Chr!»tiiiii. 
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Cecil,  I  know  myself  too  well,  my  lord,  to 
receiTe  distinctions  of  which  I  am  nnworlby; 
yet  think  not,  therefore,  I  fail  in  respect." 

Lord  G.  But  is  thai  charming  bosom  sus- 
ceptible of  nothing  beyond  respect?  Why  is 
it  capable  of  inspiring  a  passion  it  cannot 
participate  ? 

Cecil,  Your  goodness,  my  lord — my  profound 
▼eneration  will  always  attend  you.  But  tbe 
more  generously  you  are  inclined  to  forget 
what  is  due  to  yourself,  the  more  strJngly  it 
is  impressed  on  my  memory. 

Lord  G.  ■  Were  what  you  say  true ,  the 
bounties  of  nature  atone  amply  to  you  for  the 
parsimony  of  fortune;  nor  would  your  want 
of  every  other  advantage  lessen  your  merit, 
or  my  sense  of  it. 

Cecil.  Had  he  thought  thiis  a  few  months 
since,  how  happy  had  I  now  been!  \Aside^ 
Your  approbation  at  once  flatters  and  serves 
me,  by  justifying  miss  Mortimer*s  protection 
of  me. 

Lord  G»  Her  partiality  for  you  does  her 
more  honour  than  it  can  ever  do  you  advan- 
tage. But  you  must  tell  me  how  she  gained 
first  the  happiness  of  knowing  you. 

Cecil,  My— my  lord,  by  a  misfortune  so 
touching — 

Lord  G,    Nay,    I  would   not    distress   you 

ither;   yet  I  own,  madam,   I  wish  to  make 
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a  proposal  worth  a  serious  answer;  but  ought 
first  to  know  why  you  aflect  a  mystery?  Tell 
me  then,  my  dear,  every  incidcnt'of  your  life, 
and  I  Avill  raise  you  to  a  title,  I  may  without 
vanity  say,  many  have  aspired  to! 

Cecil.  Voa  oppress  my  very  soul,  my  lord! 
— But,  alas!  unconquerable  obstacles  deprive 
me  for  ever  of  that  title.  Neither  would  I 
obtain  it  by  alienating  such  a  son  from  such 
a  father. 

Lord  G,  Put  him  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  meanness  of  his  conduct  acquits  me 
to  myself.  Do  you  know,  madam,  he  has 
resolved  to  marry  a  creature  of  low  birth,  il- 
literate, vulgar,  and  impudent?  And,  to  com- 
plete her  perfections,  she  has  been  his  mistress 
at  least. 

Cecil.  Surely  he  knows,  and  purposely  shocks 
me  thus.  [Aside. 

Lord  G,,  But  your  integrity  dpesnH  render 
you  less  amiable  in  my  eyes;  it  greatly  en- 
hances every  other  merit.  As  to  his  wretch, 
I  have  her  in  my  power,  and  shall  make  her 
dearly  repent. 

Cecil.  Then  I  am  lost  indeed !  [Aside^  You 
have,  my  lord,  though  I  know  not  how,  dis- 
covered—  [Rises  in  confusion. 
Lord  G.  [Rises,  and  takes  Snuff,  without 
looking  cU  lier^  Oh,  nothing  more  easy,  mar 
dam ;  I  had  hin|  carefully  traced  to  her  house, 
and,  during  his  absence,  took  servants  and 
forced  her  away. 

Cecil.  That,  however,  cannot  be  me. — Every 
word  seems  to  add  to  a  mystery  I  dare  not 
inquire  into.  [Aside^  Deprived  of  the  weak, 
the  guilty,  the  miserable  Wretch  you  justly 
condemn,  a  little  time  will  no  doubt  incline 
him  to  his  duty. 

Lord  G,  I  vrill  confess  I  resent  his  mis- 
conduct  the  more,  as  I  ever  treated  him  '^ith 
friendship  as  well  as  tenderness:  to  presume 
to  insult  me,  by  introducing  into  a  family  like 


[Act  IV. 

mine  the  creature  of  bis  pleaMures ;   a  wretch, 
only   distinguished  by  his  folly  and  her  ow-n 
infamy — But  can  you,  who  so  powerfully  plead 
the  cause  of  another,  be  deaf  to  the  signs  of 
a  man  who  adores  you,  who  offei*s  you  a  rank — 

CeciU  Be  Satisfied,  my  lord,  with  knowing 
I  have  all  that  esteem  your  merit  claims,  which 
influences  me  beyond  every  casual  advantage. 

LordG,  But,  madam — 

Cecil,  Alas,  my  lord!  [Bursts  into  Tears'\ 
Be  silent,  if  possible,  both  pride  and  virtue. 
I  have  deserved,  and  will  submit  to  it;  yet 
surely  the  bitterness  of  this  moment  expiates 
all  past  oflences.  \KxiL 

Lord  G,  Amiable  creature !  what  an  amadng 
elegance  of  mind  and  person !  Tears  were  her 
only  answers  to  my  questions,  and  blushes  to 
my  looks;  yet  these  only  heighten  a  curiosity 
they  have  soAened  into  love.  [KxiL 

Scene  III. — W^oodvjllk's  Apartment, 

Enter  Woodville. 
Wood.    No  intelligence   of  my  Cecilia  yet! 
Were  I  only  assured  of  her  safety,  it  would 
be  some  consolation." 

Enter  Jacob. 

Jacob,  Zur,  zur!  I  do  meake  so  bowld  as 
to  ax  to  sp^ke  to  you. 

ff^ood.  Jacob,  my  honest  fellow,  the  terj 
sight  of  thee  revives  my  hopes,  and  sets  my 
heart  in  motion! — Well,  what's  the  news? 

Jacob.  Zurprising  news  indeed,  zur! — Loord ! 
I  thought  I  should  never  meat  wi*  ye;  I  ccNnM 
to  your  lodgings  twice,  and  ye  wamH  up. 

fVood.  Up!  'Sdeath,  you  ignorant  booby! 
why  didnH  you  order  them  to  rouse  me  thai 
moment? 

Jacob.  Loord,  zur!  why  your  gentlemea 
(as  they  do  caal  un)  ware  so  terr^le  foine, 
I  ware  afeard  of  affronting  un. 

Wood,  Plague  on  t^e  stupidity  of  both,  say 
1!— But  what's  all  this  to  the  purpose?  The 
news!  the  news! 

Jacob.  Las-a-deazy!  muortal  bad  news 
indeed! 

VFood,  You  tedious  blockhead !  is  your  lady 
returned  ? 

Jacob.  Noa,  zur. 

[Shakes  his  Head  verjr  mournfullj. 

Wood,  The  horrid  forebodings  of  my  heart 
recur;  yet  surely  she  could  tiot  be  so  despe- 
rate!—  Shocking  as  the  suspense  is,  I  more 
dread  the  certainty.  [Aside'\  Speak,  however, 
my  good  fellow!  [Jacob  wipes  his  Eyesl  I 
shall  ever  value  your  sensibility.  Tell  me  then 
the  simple  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Jacob.  I  «vull,  zur,  I  wull. — There  has  comed 
two  foine  gentlemen,  wi'  zwords  by  their  sides, 
just  for  all  the  world  like  yourn. 

Wood.  Well,  and  what  did  these  gentle- 
men say? 

Jacob,  Why,  they  went  up  stears,  willy- 
nilly,  and  carr'd  off— our  Briclget 

[Bursts  out  a  crjring. 

Wood,  You  impudent,  ignorant  clown!  Ill 
give  you  cause  for  your  tears*    [Shakes  hiau 

Jacob,  Loord!  Loord!  do  ye  ha*  a  little 
Cristin  commiseration  !  —  Well ,  if  ever  I  do 
cuome  nigh  ye  again.  I  do  wish  ye  may  break 
eyery  buone  in  my  zkin. 

Wood,  [Walks  about  in  a  Rage^  To  in- 
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suit  me  with  your  own  paltry  love  affairs! — 
These  great  and  migbty  gentlemen  were  only 
constables,  I  dare  swear,  and  your  fears  con- 
verted their  staves  to  swords. 

Jacob,  Ajf  but  that  anH  the  worst  neither. 
I  xio  verily  think  my  turn  wuli  ctiome  next — 
can*t  sleep  in  my  bed  for  thinking  onH,  nor 
enjoy  a  'mcaPs  meat — so,  except  you  do  bring 
your  zword,  and  cuome  and  live  in  our  house, 
1  wull  guo  out  on*t,  that^s  a  sure  thing;  for  I 
bad  rather  sceare  craws  at  a  graat  ^)  a  deay 
all  my  loife  lo6g,  than  *bide  there  to  be  so 
terrifoid.  • 

fVood.  Sceare  craws  truly!  why,  the  craws 
will  sceare  you,  ye  hen-hearted  puppy! — ^There, 
teake  that,  \Gi9e8  him  Monejr]  and  guo 
home,  or  to  the  devil,  so  you  never  fall  in 
my  way  again* 

Jacob,  Zome  faulk  that  I  do  knaw  wull  see 
the  black  gentleman  first.  His  my  belief;  soa  1 
bad  best  keep  out  o*his  woy  too.  [^Exti, 

Enter  Captain  Harcodrt. 

Copt.  H.  Woodville,  what*s  the  matter? 
Why,  you  will  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Re-enter  Jacob. 

Jacob,  Here*s  a  peaper  housemaid  do  send 
you,  wi^  her  bumble  duly;   but  if  zo  be  it  do 

Eut  you  in  another  desperate  teaking,  I  do 
uope  ye  wull  send  for  she  to  beat,  and  not 
I. — Loord!  I^ord!  what  wull  becuome  of  me 
in  this  woide  world  of  London !  ,  {ExiL 

CapL  H,  Ha,  ha,  ha !   he  is  a  choice  fellow ! 

PVood,  A  heart  oppressed  with  its  own 
feeliogs  fears  every  thmg.  I  have  hardly  cou- 
rage to  open  a  letter  without  an  address. 

Capt,  H,  Come,  come,  give  it  me  then. — 
Hey,  what? — Confusion!  Was  ever  any  thing 
io  unlucky?  [^Attempts  to  tear  it. 

yVood,  Ha!  it  is  important  then. 

f  Snatched  it  from  ^m, 
you  invent  torments  for 
yourself? — My  own  letter,  by  everything  care- 
less!—Here's  a  stroke!  ^Aside. 
fVood,  \Reads  in  a  broken  Voice  and 
Manner^  rVoodifille  on  the  brink  0/  mar- 
riage^you  ivill  be  disengaged — A  nobleman 
—  Damnation  I  —  Heart  and  fortune  at  her 
feeL  —  ril  let  his  soul  out  there.  Hell  and 
furies!  but  I  will  find  him»  if  money — Never 
will  I  close  my  eyes  till — Oh,  Cecilia! 

E  Throws  himself  into  a  Seat. 
_  ^  is  is   the  most  unforeseen  —  I 

know  not  what  to  say  to  him.  [Aside^  Pr'y- 
tbee,  Woodville,  do  not  sacruice  so  many 
reasonable  presumptions  in  her  favour,  to  a 
paper  that  may  be  a  forgery  for  aught  you  know. 
ffjood.  Oil,  Charles,  that  I  could  think  so! 
bat  I  have  seen  the  villain's  execrable  band 
somewhere!  Did  you  never  see  the  hand? 

Har,  Um,  I  can't  but  own  I  have. — What 
■  the  devil  shall  I  say  to  bim  ?  [^Aside, 

He-enter  Governor  Harcocrt. 

Goo,  H.  Woodville,  my  dear  boy,  I  am 
come  to  have  a  little  talk  with  thee.  Charles, 
don't  run  away;  you  are«iii  all  your  cousin's 
•ecretfl. 

Wood*  Wbat  shoold  possess  this  tiresome 

1)  1  would  ral]i«r  s«ar«   ciowt  al  •  groat   (fonr  p«ace) 


mortal  to  come  here?   \Aside'\  I  should  have 
waited  on  you  in  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Goi>,  H,  Ay,  and  that's  what  I  wanted  to 
avoid.  The  more  I  talk  to  your  father,  Frank, 
the  more  I  find  bim  fixed  on  the  match  with 
bis  miss  Mortimer:  nay,  be  tells  me  be  will 
baveyou  married  this  very  day. 

^rood.  That's  mighty  probable,  in  the  hu- 
mour I  am  in. 

Goo,  ff.    Ah,  Frank,  the  girl  I  offer  thee— 
Wood,   Is  no  more   agreeable  to  me  than 
her  you-  despise. 

Gov.  H,  How  do  you  know  that ,  pepper- 
corn? bow  do  you  know  that?  'Od,  1  could 
tell  you — 

fTood,  And  to  tell  you  my  full  mind,  sir, 
I  bad  rather  make  myself  miserable  to  gratify 
my  father  than  any  other  man. 

Gov.  H,  'Od,  thou  art  so  obstinate,  boy,  I 
can't  help  loving  thee. — I  don't  see  why  I  am 
obligfed  to  know  his  miss  is  my  daughter:  I 
have  a  great-  mind  to  own  what  we  have  done 
with  her ;  and,  if  he  will  marry,  e'en  take  care 
nobody  hinders  him;  then  trump  up  a  farce 
about  forgiving  them ;  and  yet  it  goes  against 
my  conscience  to  punish  the  puppy  for  life, 
though  be  has  punished  me  pretty  suiBciently, 
by  the  lord  Harry.  \Aside.^ 

Capt.  H,  I  donH  like  this  affair  at  all,  and 
tremble  for  my  Sophia,  when  I  see  this  odd 
soul  so  inveterate  against  her.  \Aside, 

Gov.H.  Well,  my  lad,  do  you  know  I  am 
as  deep  in  all  your  secrets  as  your  favourite 
valet  de  chambre?  \To  Woodville. 

Wood,  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 
Gov.  H.   Pho,  pho,  pbo!    keep  that  face  till 
I  show  thee  one  as  solemn  as  my  lord's.  Why 
should   not   you  please  yourself,   and  marry 
your  miss,  instead  of  your  father's  ? 
Wood,  Capt,  H.  Astonishing ! 
Gov.  H.   'Od,  if  you  turn   out  the   honest 
fellow  (  take  you  for,  I  know  a  pretty  round 
sum ,    an  ^onion  and  a  black  coat  ^)  may  one 
day  or  other  entitle  you  to;    so  never  mind 
lord  Gravity's  resentment. 

Wood,  i  act  from  better  motives,  sir,  and 
were  unworthy  your  wealth,  could  it  tempt 
me  to  disobey  the^  best  of  fathers. 

Gov.  H,  \Vhy 'then  marry  miss  Mortimer, 
and  oblige  him;  take  a  back  seat  in  your  own 
coach,  get  a  family  of  pale-faced  brats,  bom 
with  ostrich  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  hate 
away  a  long  life  with  all  due  decorum.  Zounds, 
heres  a  fellow  more  whimsical  tbsm  —  even 
myself.  Yesterday  you  >vould  have  the  puss, 
spite  of  every  body;  but,  you  no  sooner  find 
it  in  your  power  to  oblige  your  best  friend, 
by  humounng  your  inclinations,  than,  lo,  you 
are  taken  witn  a  most  violent  fit  of  duty  and 
submission !  'Od ,  you  don't  know  what  you 
have  lost  by  it!  But,  since  you  are  bent  on 
crossing  me ,  I'll  cross  you ,  and  once  for  all 
too.  My  secret  shall  henceforth  be  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  philosopher's  stone.  Ay, 
stare  as  you  please.  I'll  give  you  more  years 
than  you  have  seen  days  to  guess  it  in.  \^xit. 
Capt,  H,  What  this  uncle  of  ours  can  me^ 
is  quite  beyond  ray  guess. 

Wood.  'What  signifies  seeking  to  expound 

\)  A  black  coat  ''or  noorning*  and  aa  onion  in  joor 
handkcrchier  to  naka  Ibe  >naicr  comv  into  your  «/«■ 
at  mj  funeral. 
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by  reason  5ctioDS  in  wbich  it  had  no  share? 
his  brain  is  indubitably  touched.  But  Cecilia 
lies  heavy,  on  ray  heart,  and  excludes  every 
other  thought. 

Capi.  H!  Time  may  explain  the  secret  of 
that  letter,  which,  I  will  lay  my  life,  she 
despises:  a  woman  who  did  not,  would  hate 
kept  it  from  your  hands. 

ff^ood.  That's  true,  indeed!  If  I  wrong  her, 
and  this  was  but  an  insult,  there  is  a  noble 
sincerity  in  her  own  letter  which  sets  suspi- 
cion at  defiance.  If  he  stumbled  on  one  word 
of  truth  during  this  visit,  the  crisis  of  ray  fate 
approaches.  Oh,  wherever  thou  art,  if  the 
exalted  being  I  will  still  hope  my  Cecilia,  thou 
shalt  know  I  have  at  least  deserved  thee! 

\ExeunL 
ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  A  mean  Room;  Boots,  Bridles, 
etc.  hanging  all  roun^. 

Bridget  discovered  silting  verj  mournfullj, 
her  fine  Clothes  in  great  Disorder^;  a 
I'abte  by  her,  svith  a  small  Roll,  a  Glass 
of  fValer,  an  old  dog^s-ear^d  Book,  and 
a  bit  of  a  Looking-glass, 

Brid,  Dear  heart !  dear  h€art !  what  a  raise- 
rable  time  have  I  passed!    and  where  I  be  to 

rass  my  whole  life,  my  lord  here  only  knows, 
have  not  much  stomach  indeed;  neither  have 
I  much  breakfast. 
[Eats  a  bit  of  Bread,  and  bursts  into  Tears* 

Enter  Governor  Harcourt. 

Gov,  H.  Had  I  more  sins  to  answer  for  than 
a  college  of  Jesuits,  I  surely  expiate  them  all, 
by  going  through  a  purgatory  in  this  life 
beyond  what  they  have  invented  for  the  other. 
This  vulgar  maux  of  mine  haunts  ray  imagi- 
nation in  every  shape  but  that  I  hoped  to  see 
her  in; 'I  dare  hardly  trust  myselt  to  speak 
to  her.  'Od,  I  would  not  have  the  extirpation 
of  the  .whole  female  sex  depend  upon  ray 
casting  vote  while  I  am  in  this  humour. 

Brid*    Mercy  on  me,    here's  that  cross  old 

fentleman  Again!    What  will  become  of  me? 
Aside'\  Do  pray,  strange  sir,  be  so  generous 
as  to  tell  me  what  is  next  to  be  done  with  me? 

Gov.  H.  Why,  just  whatever  I  please,  you 
audacious  baggage. — 'Od,  now  I  tnink  on  t,  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  try  a  few  soft  words, 
and  dive  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  little  igno- 
ramus. \Aside^  Come,  suppose  I  had  a  mind 
to  grant  you  your  freedom,  how  would  you 
requite  me? 

Brid.  Dear  heart,  why  I'd  love  you  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Gov,  H,  Zounds,  that's  a  favour  I  could 
very  readily  dispense  with ;  and  yet 'tis  natural 
to  the  poor  wench.  Ah,  if  thou  hadst  been  a 
good  girl,  thou  hadst  been  a  happy  one.  Hark- 
ye,  miss!  confess  all  your  sins;  that's  the 
only  way  to  escape,  I  promise  you;  and  if 
you  conceal  the  least,  I'll — do— I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  to  you. 

Brid,  I  will,  I  will,  sir,  indeed,  as  I  hope 
to  be  married. 

Gov,H,  Married,  you  slut!  Bad  as  that  is, 
it's  too  good  for  you. — Come,  tell  roe  all  your 
adventures.  —  Describe  the  behaviour  ot  the 
young  villain  who  seduced  you. — Where  did 
you  see  him  first? 


Brid,  Ugh,  wh — at  church,  sii* 

Gov,  H,  At  cburch,  quotha !  A  pretty  place 
to  commence  an  intrigue  in! — And  how  long 
was  it  before  you  came  to  this  admiratble 
agreement? 

Brid,  Um — why,  Sunday  was  Midsummer- 
eve,  and  Sunday  after  was  roadam*s  wedding- 
day,  and  Monday  was  our  fair,  and — 

Gov.  H,  Oh,  curse  your  long  histories! — 
And  what  then  said  VVoodville? 

Brid.  Oh  Lord,  nothing  at  all;  iwhy,  it 
warn't  he. 

Gov.  H.  Ho!  Who,  who,  who?  TcII  me 
that,  and  quite  distract  rae! 

K^aJy  to  burst  with  Passion. 
y  Hobbs,  squire's  gardener. 

Gov,  H.  An  absolute  clown !  (]  f^alks  about, 
half  groaning  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
meni\  W^ho,  oh,  who  would  be  a  father? — 
[  could  laugh  —  cry  —  die  —  with  shame  and 
anger! — Since  the  man  who  corrupted  left  her 
only  one  virtue,  would  he  had  deprived  her 
of  that  too !  Oh,  that  she  had  but  skill  enough 
to  lie  well! 

Brid.  Whether  I  can  or  no,  FlI  never  speak 
truth  again,  that's  a  sure  thing.  What  do  I 
get  by  it,  or  any  poor  souls  of  the  female 
kind  ?  [Aside. 

Gov.H,  1  am  incapable  of  thinking. — Every 
plan,  every  resource  thus  overturned.  I  must 
be  wiser  than  all  the  world;  this  fooPs  bead 
of  mine  must  take  to  teaching  truly !  as  if  [ 
could  eradicate  the  stamp  of  nature,  or  regu- 
late the  senses,  by  any  thing  but  reason. — 
Don't  pipe,  baggage,  to  me!  You  all  can  do 
that,  when  too  late.  When  I  have  considered 
whether  I  shall  hang  myself  or  not,  I'll  let 
you  know  whether  I  shall  tuck  you  up  along 
with  me,  you  little  wretch  you!  [Exit 

Brid,  VVell,  sure  I  have  at  last  guessed 
where  I  am  shut  up!  It  must  be  Bedlam;  for 
the  old  gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind,  tbat^  a 
sure  thing. 

Enter  Vane. 

Vctne,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  future  father-in-law 
seems  to  have  got  a  quietus  of  my  intended; 
and,  faith,  so  would  any  man  who  was  not 
in  love  with  a  certain  forty  thousand.  To  be 
sure,  in  plain  English,  she  is  a  glorious  maw- 
kin!  [Aside'\  "VVell,  madam,  now  are  you 
pleased  with  your  present  mode  of  livingr 

Brid,  Living,  do  you  call  it?  I  think  'tis 
only  starving.  Why,  I  shall  eat  my  way 
through  the  walls  very  shortly. 

Vane,  Faith,  mi.ss,  they  use  you  but  so  %o^ 
that's  the  truth  onU:  and  I  must  repeat,  even 
to  your  face,  what  I  said  to  my  lord,  that 
your  youth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  de- 
serve a  better  fate. 

Brid,  Dear  heart  I  Bedlam,  did  I  say  I  was 
in?    Why,   1   never  knew  a  more  sensibler, 

fenteeler,  prettier  «ort  of  a  man  in  my  life. 
Aside'\  I  am  sure,  sir,  if  i  was  to  study 
seven  years,  I  should  never  know  what  I  have 
done  to  discommode  them,  not  L 

Vane,  O  Lard,  my  dear!  only  what  is  done 
every  day  by  hadf*your  sex  without  punish- 
ment; however,  you  are  to  sufTer  for  all  it 
seems.  You  see  your  fare  for  life !  a  dungeon, 
coarse  rags,  and  the  same  handsome  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  water  twice  a  day.    . 
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Brid,.  Ob,  dear  me!  why  I  sbaU  be  an  oto- 
my  in  a  week. 

Vfine,  And  an  old  black  to  guard  you,  more 
sulky  and  bideous  tban  ibose  in  tbe  Arabian 
Night*s  Entertainments. 

Brid,  Wby,  sure  tbey  will  let  you  come 
and  see  me,  sir?  I  sbail  certainly  swound 
away  every  time  I  look  at  tbat  nasty  old  black. 

rane,  fbis  is  tbe  last  time  your  dungeon 
(wbicb  your  presence  renders  a  palace  to  me) 
will  ever  be  open  to  one  visitor — unless — 
unless — I  couJd  contrive  -but  no,  it  would  be 
my  ruin :  yet  who  wouldnH  venture  something 
for  such  a  charming  creature?  you  could  en- 
dear even  ruin,  leli  me  then  what  reward 
you  would  bestow  on  a  man  who  ventured 
alt  to  give  you  freedom? 

Brid,  Nay,  I  don*t  know;  you*re  such  a 
dear  sweet  soul,  I  shan't  st^d  with  you  for 
a  trifle.  « 

F'ane.  Ahey!  miss'  will  be  as  much  too 
complying  in  a  minute.  [Aside^  Well  then, 
my  dear!  I  mnst  marry  you,  or  you  will  still 


be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies. 

Brid,  Hey!  what?  do  I  hear  rightly  ?  marry 
me?  Why,  this  will  be  tbe  luckiest  days 
work  I  ever  did!  [Aside]  Nay,  sir,  if  you 
should  be  so  generous,  I  hope  I  shall  live  to 
make  you  amends. 

Vane,  The  only  amends  you  can  make  me 
is  by  dying.  [Aside]  And  now,  my  dear!  I 
will  own  to  you  I  have  the  license  in  my 
pocket;  and  my  lord  as  eager  as  myself.  Our 
chaplain  will  do  us  the  favour  with  more 
expedition  than  he  says  grace  before  meat! 
"VN^'ell  done,  Vane!  'egad,  thy  lucky  star  predo- 
minates! [Aside,    Takes  her  Arm, 

Brid,  Surely  my  locking  up  does  end  very 
comical.  [Kxeunt  Arm  in  Arm, 

ScBNB  II. — T//e  Dratving-room, 

Enter  Govbrnor  Harcourt,  mitsing. 
Gov,  H.  I  have  lived  fifty-eight  years,  five 
months,  and  certain  odd  days,  to  find  out  I 
am  a  fool  at  last;  but  I  will  live  as  many 
more,  before  I  add  the  discovery  that  I  am 
a  knave  too. 

Enter  Captain  Harcourt. 

*  Capf,  H,  What  the  devil  can  he  be  now 
batching?  mischief,  I  fear. 

Gov,  H,  Dear  fortune!  let  me  escape  this 
once  undiscovered,  and  I  compound  for  all 
the  rest.  Charles!  the  news  of  the  house? 
for  the  politics  of  this  family  are  employment 
for  every  individual  in  it. 

Capt.  H,  Bella,  borrida  bella,  sir!  My  lord 
is  determined  to  bring  his  son'^  duty  to  an 
immediate  test.  Thanks  to  his  friend's  schemes 
and  his  mistress's  beauty.  [Aside, 

Gov,  H,  What  poor  malicious  wretches  are 
we  by  nature!  Zounds,  if  I  could  not  find  in 
my  hef  rt  to  rejoice  at  thinking  every  one  here 
will  be  as  mortified  and  disappointed  as  a  cer- 
tain person  that  shall  be  nameless.  So,  so, 
here  they  come,  faith,  to  argue  the  point  in 
open  court 

Enter  Lord  Glenmorb,  followed  by  Wood- 

VILLE. 

Lord  G,  Without  this  proof  of  your  obe- 
dience, all  you  can  urge,  sir,  is  ineffectual.   . 


IVood,  While  obedience  was  possible  I 
never  swerved,  my  lord;  but  when  you  com- 
mand me  to  make  myself  wretched,  a  superior 
duty  cancels  that:  already  bound  by  a  volun- 
tary, an  everlasting  vow,  1  cannot  break  it 
without  bffending  heaven,  nor  keep  it  without 
offendinfi;  you. 

Gov,  M,  W^hat's  this?  chopped  about  again! 

[Aside, 

VFood,  Did  you  once  know  the  incom- 
parable merits  of  my  love,  even  your  lord- 
ship's prejudices  must  give  way  to  your  reason. 

LordG,  Mere  dotage.  Doesn't  her  conduct 
equally  evince  her  folly  and  depravity? 

fVood,  Covered,  as  I  ought  to  be,  withcoq- 
fusion  and  remorse,  I  will  own  she  was  se- 
duced and  deceived. 

Gov,  H,  Ah,  poor  boy !  [Aside]  One  of  the 
two  was  wofully  deceived,  sure  enough. 

Lord  G,  Oh,  your  conscience  may  be  very 
easy  on  that  account;  it  could  not  require 
much  ai*t  to  deceive  such  an  idioL 

Gov,  If,  No,  no,  my  lord !  Why  paint  the 
devil  blacker  than  he  is  ?  Not  an  idiot  neither. 

fVood,  Sir,  my  father's  freedom  of  speech 
I  must  endure;  but  yours — 

Gov,  H,  You  must  endure  too,  young  sir, 
or  I  shall  bite  fay  tongue  off.  • 

fVood,  But,  my  lord!  that  dear  unhappy 
girl  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  debate.  Stie 
evidently  proves  her  merit  by  her  flight 

Lord  C  Would  you  make  a  virtue  firora 
not  doing  ill,  when  it  is  no  longer  in  your 
power?  VVoodville!  I  was  once  weak  enough 
to  believe  indulgence  tbe  surest  way  of  ob- 
taining your  duty  and  esteem.  My  ty^s  are 
at  last  opened.  Miss  Mortimer  is  worthy  a 
better  husband;  but  you  are  hers,  or  no  son 
of  mine.  I  solemnly  promised  this  to  her 
dying  father,  and  will  acquit  myself  at  all  events. 

Frood.  Can  you  resolv«  to  sacrifice  me  to 
a  promise  made  before  we  could  judge  of 
each  other?  You  never  felt,  sir,  the  com'pul- 
sion  you  practise.  W^ill  you  dissolve  the  first 
band  of  morality,  and  see  your  highlyestimated 
title  end  in  me?  for  never  will  1  on  these 
terms  continue  it 

Lord  G,  I  almost  wish  I  never  had  conti- 
nued it.  [Walks  in  Anger]  I  am  determined, 
W^oodville!  and  nothing  but  miss  Mortimer's 
refusal  can  break  the  match. 

fVood,  I  shall  not  put  that  in  her  power, 
my  lord.  Permit  me  to  tell  you,  no  son  was 
ever  more  sensible  of  a  father's  kindness;  but 
if  I  can  purchase  its  continuance  only  with 
my  honour  and  my  happiness,  it  would  be 
too  dearly  bought 

Lord  G.  Tis  wcU-,  sir. — 1  have  listened  to 
you  sufficiently.  Now  hear  me.  Know,  this 
worthless  wretch  you  prefer  to  your  duty,  is 
in  my  power;  nay,  in  this  house. 

Capt,  H,  The  devil  she  is!  How,  in  the 
name  of  ill-luck,  should  he  find  that  out? — 
My  fine  scheme  entirely  blown  up,  by  Jupiter! 

[Aside, 

fVood,  Why  play  thus  upon  me,  my  lord  ? 
— Her  letter — 

Lord  G,  W^hat,  has  she  wrote  to  you  ?  That 
I  was  not  aw9re  of,  nor  indeed  suspected  she 
could  write. 

Gov,  H,  No,  not  so  ignorant  as  that  neither 
I  ordered  she  should  Write  too! 
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Lord  G.  You  ordered  she  should  write  ? 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  wronging  my 
confidence. 

GoQ*  H*  No,  I  did  not  order  she  should 
write.  1  mean — I  mean — Zounds !  I  don*t  Icnow 
what  I  mean. 

Wood.  So  it  seems  indeed;  since,  hardly 
half  an  hour  ago,  my  uncle  himself  persuaded 
me  to  marry  mv  Jove.  % 

Gov.H,  Ueres  a  cursed  affair  now. 

Lord  G.  Can  this  be  possible  ?  Let  me  tell 
you,  governor,  if,  presummg  upon  your  wealth, 
you  play  a  double  part  in  my  family — 

Gov.  H»   Zounds!    nobody   knows  his  own 

I»art  in  your  family,  that  I  see!  and  this  fel- 
ow  too  to  tease  me,  whom  I  loved  above  all 
in  it.  Why,  I  spoke  entirely  from  regard,  to 
him.  If  since  then  I  have  discovered  a  bump- 
kin was  beforehand  with  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  miss — 

Wood,  If  any  one  beside  yourself,  sir,  durst 
tell  such  a  falsehood,  it  would  cost  a  life. 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  and  if  any  one  beside  myself 
durst  tell  me  such  a  truth,  it  would  cost  a 
soul  perhaps.  [Exit, 

Capt,  H*  This  is  more  unintelligible  than  all 
the  rest  i 

Lord  G,  To  end  these  altercations,  upon 
yourself,  Woodville,  shall  depend  the  fortune 
of  this  wretch  to  whom  you  have  been  so 
gross  a  dupe  as  to  justify  the  imputation  of 
lolly.  Why,  even  without  knowing  me,  she 
ridiculed  your  passion,  and  offered  to  leave  you. 

Wood.  Impossible! 

LordG,  Dare  you  disbelieve  me,  sir? — Nay, 
she  shall  be  proauced,  and  obliged  to  confess 
her  arts;  then  blush  and  obey. — Here,  Vane! 
governor  1  the  kejs! 

[Exit,     WoodviUe  walks  behind 
in  great  agitation. 

CapL  li.  Now  could  1  find  in  my  heart  to 
make  this  story  into  a  ballad,  as  a  wainiug  to 
all  meddling  puppies;  and  then  hang  myself, 
that  it  may  conclude  with  a  grace.  Zounds, 
he  must  be  endued  with  supernatural  intelli- 
gence! Just  when  I  was  saying  a  thousand 
civil  things  to  myself  on  my  success,  to  have 
my  mine  sprung  before  my  eyes  by  the  ene- 
my; and  instead  of  serving  my  friend  and 
myself,  become  a  mere  tool  to  old  Gravity's 
revenge!  Pshaw!  however,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  matter.  \Aside'\  W^oodville,  test 
what  dost  mean  to  do,  man? 


Brid,  Oh,  dear  me! 

[Looks  at  WoodviUe  and  Captain  Nor- 
court  witii  ridiculous  distress* 

Lord  G.  ^  I  have  put  it  out  of  your  pow^r 
to  marry,  sir,  otherwise  you  may  take  her. 

Wood.  Take  her?  What  poor  farce  is  this? 
^  Capt.  H,  Hey-day!  more  incomprehensibi- 
lities. 

F^ane,  Now  for  the  eclairdssement,  since  if 
the  governor  doesn*t  acknowledge  her  in  his 
first  rage  and  confusion,  I  may  never  be  able 
to  niake  him.  [Aside']  I  humbly  hope  Mr. 
Woodville  will  pardon  roe,  if,  with  her  own 
consent  aud  my  lord's,  I  this  morning  mar- 
ried this  young  lady. 

Gov.H.  Zounds,  you  dog,  what's  that?  You 
married  her?— Why,  how  did  you  dare? — 
And  you  too,  my  lord!  what  the  devil,  did 
you  consent  lo^this? 

Vane.  Btrieve  me,  sir,  I  didn't  then  know 
she  was  your  daughter. 

Lord  6,  Daughter! 

Gov.  H,  So  It's  out,  after  all.  [Aside]  It's 
a  lie.  you  dog,  you  did  know  she  was  my 
daughter;  you  all  knew  it;  you  all  conspired 
to  torment  me! 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha,  La!  confound  your  mirth! 
As  if  I  hadn't  plagues  enough  already.  —  And 
you  have  great  reason  to  grin  too,  my  lord, 
when  you  have  thrown  my  gawky  on  your 
impudent  valet. 

Lord  G.  W^ho  could  ever  have  dreamt  of 
— ha,  ha,  ha! — of  finding  this  your  little  won- 
der of  the  country,  brottier? 

Capt,  H.  Nay,  my  lord,  ^e's  the  little  won- 
der of  the  town  too. 

AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gov,  H,  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  mighty 
well! — Pray  take  your  whole  laugh  out,  good 
folks,  since  this  is  positively  the  last  time  of 
my  entertaining  you  in  this  manner.  A  cot« 
tage  shall  henceforth  be  her  portion,  and  a 
rope  mine. 

Brid.  If  you  are  my  papa,  I  think  you  might 

five  some  better  proof  of  your  kindness.    But 
shan't  stir.     Why,   I   married   on  purpose 
that  1  might  not  care  for  you. 

Gov,  H,    VS'^hy,   thou  eternal  torment!    roy 
iginal  sin!  whose  first  fault  was  the  ereatest 


original  sm:  wtiose  lirst  lault  was  tlie  greatest 

frailty  of  woman,  and  whose  second,  h«r  grea- 

lolly!    dost  thou,   or  the  designing  knaTe 

who  has  entrapped  thee  merely  for  that  pur- 


Wood.  Let  them  produce  my  Cecilia,  I  will  pose,   imagine   my    wealth  shall   ever  reward 
then  seize  and  protect  her  to  the  last  moment  incontinence  and   ingratitude?    No;    so    knit 


protect 
of  my  life. 

Capt.  H.  And  I  will  assist  you  to  the  last 
moment  of  mine. 

Wood.  My  generous  cousin!  this  is  indeed 
fnendship. 

CapL  H,  Notso  very  generous,  if  you  knew  all. 

Re-enter  Lord  Glenmorb  and  Govbrnor 
Harcourt,  with  Bridget,  holding  a  Hand- 
kerchief to  her  EjeSf  followed  bjr  Vane; 
Woodville  flies  and  r.lhsps  her  in  his 
Arms,  Harcourt  takes  her  Hand, 

Wood.  My  love!  my  life!  do  I  once  again 
behold  thee? — Fear  nothing;  you  here  are  safe 
from  all  the  world! — Will  you  not  bless  me 
with  one  look? 


incontinence  and  ingratitude?  No;  go 
stockings  to  some  regiment,  where  he  is  pre- 
ferred to  be  drummer;  warm  yourself  when 
the  sun  shines;  soak  every  hard-earned  crust 
in  your  own  tears,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

[Exit  in  a  Rage, 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  G,  He  to  ridicule  my  mode  of  edu-*- 
cation!    But  what  is  the  meaning  of^all  this? 

Wood,  Truly,  my  lord,  I  believe  it  would 
be  Tery  hard  to  finci  any  for  either  my  undeS 
words  or  actions.  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to 
guess  as  to  Bridget  here. 

Vane.  Hey,  what?  Bridget,  did  you  aar, 
sir?  Why  you  little  ugly  witch,  arc  you  realJy 
Bridget? 

Brid.  Why  I  told  you  so  alt  along;  Lot 
you  wouldn't  believe  rae. 


SCBME  2.J 


All  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brid.  Oh  dear  heart!  I  am  now  as  much 
afeard  of  my  new  husband  as  father. 

Lord  G.  For  thee,  wench ! — 

Brid,  {Falls  on  her  Knees'^  Oh,  no  more 
locking  up,  for  goodness*  sake,  my  lord;  I  be 
sick  enough  of  passing  for  a  lady :  but,  if  old 
Scratch  ever  puts  such  a  trick  again  in  my 
head,  I  hope  —  your  lordship  will  catch  me, 
that's  all.  [Exit 

Viine,  I  shall  run  distracted!  have  1  mar- 
ried an — and  all  for  nothing  too? 

Lord  G.   A  punishment  peculiarly  just,   as 

it  results  from  abusing  uiy  cpnfidence..  Hence, 

wretch !  nor  e^er,  whne  you  live,  appear  again 

in  my  presence. 

[Exit  Vcuie,  looking  furiously  after  Bridget, 

Lord  G,  TTis  time  to  return  to  ourselves. 
We  shall  soon  come  to  an  edaircissement, 
Woodville!  since  you  won't  marry,  I  will. 

yTood,  My  lord! 

Lord  G.  And  you  shall  judge  of  my  choice. 

5  Exit. 
, __.  _.  iverts 

himself  among  us  to-day,  I  see  he  owes  my 
sagacious  lord  here  a  .grudge,  as  well  as  the 
rest;  and  I  foresee  that  his  wife  and  the  go- 
Temor's  daughter  will  prove  equally  enter- 
taining. 

Re-enter  Lord  GlbnmorIs,  leading  Cbciua, 
followed  bjr  Miss  Mortimbr. 

Lord  G.  This  lady,  sir,  I  have  selected;  a 
worthy  choice. 

ff^ood,  I  dream,  surely!  that  lady  your 
choice?  yours! 

Lord  G.  Ungrateful  son,  had  such  been 
yours — 

Wood,  Why,  this  very  angel  is  mine;  ray 
Cecilia,  my  first,  my  only  love. 
LordG.  How? 

Cecil,  Yes,  my  lord!  you  now  know  the 
unhappy  object  at  once  of  your  resentment, 
contempt,  and  admiration.  My  own  misfor- 
tunes 1  had  learned  to  bear,  but  those  of 
Woodville  overpower  me*  I  deliver  myself 
up  to  your  justice;  content  to  be  every  way 
his  victim,  so  I  am  not  his  ruin. 

LordG.  But  to  find  you  in  this  house — 
Ceiil,  Your  genferous  nephew  and  the  amiable 
miM  Mortimer  distinguished  me  with  the  only 
asylum  could  shelter  me  from  your  son ! 

LordG,  They  distinguished  themselves!  Oh, 
Woodville!  did  1  think  an  hour  ago  I  could 
be  more  angry  with  vou?  How  durst  you 
warp  a  mind  so  noble  r 

fTood,  It  is  a  crime  my  life  cannot  ex- 
piate; yet,  if  the  sincerest  anguish-— 

Lord  G,  I  have  one  act  of  justice  still  in 
my  power:  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth, 
and  even  a  stronger  prejudice,  is  corrected 
by  this  lovely  girl.  Of  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  I  have  had  incon- 
testible  proofs;  and,  if  1  thought  you,  Frank— 
Cecil,  Yet  stay,  my  lord!  nor  kill  me  with 
too  much  kindness.  Once  your  generosity 
mlgfit  have  made  me  hap|)y,  now  only  mise- 
rable. My  reason,  my  pride,  nay,  even  my 
love,  induces  me  to  refuse,  as  the  only  way 
to  prove  I  deserve  him.  He  has  taught  me  to 
know  the  world  too  late;  nor  will  I  retort  on 
him  the  contempt  I  have  incurred.    Mr.  W^ood-» 
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ville  will  tell  you  whether  I  havn  not  solemnly 
rowed — 

fVood.  Not  to  accept  me  without  the  con^ 
sent*  of  both  fathers;  and  if  mine  consents, 
what  doubt — 

Gov,  H,  [yrithout']  Stop  that  old  man! 
Stop  that  mad  parson!    Stop  him!^ 

Grey.  \lViihoui\  Nothmg  shall  stop  me 
in  pursuit  of  my — 


Enter  Gret. 

Ha!   she  is  —  she  is  here  indeed!   Providence 
has  at  length  directed  me  to  her. 

\_Runs  to  Cecilia, 

CeciL   My  father!    covered   with  shame  l«t- 
me  sink  before  you. 

Lord  G,  CapL  H,  Her  father! 

Reenter  Qoternor  Hargourt. 


rate  the  noble  ones  that  do. 

Gov.  H,  Hey !  is  it  possible  ?  Grey,  is  this  my— 

Grey,  Yes,  sir,  this  is  your  Cecilia;  my 
Cecilia ;  the  object  of  your  avowed  rejection 
and  contempt. 

Gov.  H*  nejection  ^nd  contempt!  stand  out 
of  the  way:  let  me  embrace  my  daughter)  let 
me  take  her  once  more  to  my  heart 

[Runs,  and  embraces  her, 

LordG.  His  daughter! 

Gov.  H,  Yes,  my  friend,  this  is  really  my 
daughter;  my  own  Cecilia;  as  sure  as  I  am 
an  old  fool  aAer  being  a  young  one,  this  good 
girl  has  a  right  to  cali  me  by  the  name  of 
father:  hasn*t  she.  Grey?  Why,  my  lord,  this 
is  the  very  parson  I  told  you  of!  [Takes 
CecilieCs  Arm  under  /*«]  And  now,  young 
sir,  what  do  you  say  to  your  uncle*s  freaks r 

[To  JVoodvUU, 

VFood,  Say,  sir?  that  had  you  ten  thousand 
such,  I  would  go  through  a  patriarchal  servi> 
tude,  in  hopes  of  Cccilia^s  hand  for  my  reward. 

Gov.  H.  And  had  I  ten  millions  of  money, 
and  this  only  girl,  thou  sbpuldst  have  her, 
and  that  too  for  th^  noble  freedom !  —  And 
what  says  my  Cecilia  to  her  father*s(jrstgifl? 

Cecil,  Astonishment  and  pleasure  leave  me 
hardly  power  to  say,  that  a  disobedience  to 
you,  sir,  would  only  double  my  fault;  nor  to 
worship  that  heaven  which  has  led  me  thi*ough 
such  a  trial  to  such  a  reward !  —  Take  all  I 
have  leA  myself  to  give  you,  Woodville,  in 
my  hand. 

[Woodville  kisses  first  lier  Hand, 
and  then  herself. 

Grey,  Now  let  me  die,  my  darling  child! 
since  I  have  seen  thee  once  more  innocent 
and  happy. 

Gov,  it.  And  now  kiss  me,  my  Cecilia !  kiss 
me.  —  *0d!  miss  Mortimer  shall  kiss  me  too, 
for  loving  my  poor  girl  here.  —  Kiss  me,  all 
of  you,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children! — *Od,  I  am  so  overjoyed,  I  dread 
the  consequences. — D'ye  hear  there  ?  Fetch  me 
a  surgeon  and  a  bottle  of  wine. — I  must  both 
empty  and  fill  my  veins  on  this  occasion  !•*- 
Zooks,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  frisk  it 
merrilv  in  defiance  of  the  gout,  and  take  that 
cursea  vixen  below,  whoever  she  is^  for  ray 
partner! 
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Lord  G,   Melbinks  all  seera  rewarded  but      Gov.H,  *0d,  brotber!  WboM  have  tbought 
my  poor   Sophia  here;    and  her  proteclion  of  you  in  the  right  all   the  while?    We^ll   never 


Cecilia  deserves  the  highest  recompense. — But 
whenever,  my  dear,  you  can  present  me  the 
husband  of  your  choice,  I  will  present  him 
with  a  fortune  fit  for  my  daughter. 

Gov.  H,  Protect  Cecilia !  —  'Od !  she  is  a 
good  girl,  and  a  charming  girl,  and  I  honour 
the  very  lip  of  her  feathers  now ! — If  she  could 
but  fancy  our  Charles,  IM  throw  in  something 
pretty  on  his  side,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  M.  Frankness  is  tha  fashion.  —  VYbat 
wouJd  you  say,  sir,  and  you,  my  lord,  if  I 
had  fancied  your  Charles  so  much  as  to  make 
him  mine  already? 

JUtrd  G,  Hey-day  I  m6re  discoveries !  How*s 
this,  bgy? 

Capi.ff.  Evan  so,  sir,  indeed. 

LordG.  It  completes  my  satisfaction. 


you 

separate  again,  by  the  Lord  Harry !  but  knock 
down  our  \Velsh  friend's  old  house,  and 
raise  him  one  on  the  ruins  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  family  of  us,  where  lie  shall 
reign  sole  sovereign  over  all  our  future  little 
VVoodvilles  and  Cecilias. 

Cecil,  Oppressed  with  wonder,  pleasure, 
gratitude,  I  must  endeavour  to  Ibrgive  myself, 
when  heaven  thus  graciouafly  proves  its  for- 
giveness, in  allying  me  to  every  human  being 
my  heart  distinguishes. 

Grey,  Yes,  my  Cecilia,  you  may  believe 
.him,  whp  never  gave  you  a  bad  lesson,  that 
you  are  now  most  truly  entitled  to  esteem; 
since  it  requires  a  far  greater  exertion  to  stop 
your  course  down  the  hill  of  vice,  than  to 
I  oil  slowly  up  toward  virtue.  \Kxeuni 


CHARLES  MACKLIN. 


WM  •  native  of  Ireland^  born,  aa  we  hare  bean  informed*  in  the  conolj  of  West  Me«lfa,    and  Uiat  lli« 
lily  W8«  M'Laughlin;  which  •eeming  somewhat  uncouth  to  the  nronuuctation  of  an  English  tongue,  he« 

•»  . •••_j"»._.t_.    1  X  '    %     «_    . -_       is _»      • ■!■_    ;_    __:j    •_    1 I 


Tbis  anihor 
name  of  bia  fami 

on  hit  coming  upon  the  stage,   anglicised  it  to  that  bj  which  ho  w.is  ever  nflcrwards  known.     He  is  said  to  hare  bera 
born  as  earlr  as  the  ist  of  May  1690,   and,   absconding  from  his  mother,    then  a  widow,    came  over  to   Sngland  in  the 
jear  1708.     He  was  prrsenllr  seduced  into  a  marriage  with  a  publican's  widow  in  the  Horougb;   bat  the   circoBataacr* 
'coming  to  Ibe  ears  of  his  friends,   the  widow  was  cumpelled    to   resign  him    (on  the  ground   of  non-age),    and   be  was 
tent  back  to  Ireland.    Here  forming  an  arquainlanee  with  some  under-gradaales  of  Trinilj  College,  Dublin,  he  iuok  up 
the  employment  of  badgeman  in  that  college;  read  much  for  the  improTeraent  nf  his  mind,  and  remained  in  that  n«oia] 
sitoation  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  at.     He  then  again  cama  to  London,    associated  with   the  frequenters    of    Hocklry 
in  the  Hole,  made  a  connexion  with  a  strolling  company,  played  Harlequin ;    and,  after  leading  an  eztraordinarj  course 
of  life,  was  again  restored  to  his  mother,    and  returned  to  his    former  station  of  badgeman  in  Trinity  College.     A  third 
time,  he  quitted,  and  finally,   bis  mother's  superintendence,   and  arrived  in  England  in  1716.     He  first  joined  a  company 
of  players  at  Bristol,    then  attached  himself  to  several  strolling  companies,    and  afterwards  mada   bia  eniri  at  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's   Inn  Fields;    where    his  mvrit  was    first  shown   in  a  small  character    in  Fielding's    Coffe^^hout*  PoUHcimu 
which   in  the  hands  of  any  other  pei-formrr,    would  have    gone    unnoticed.      For    aereral   seasons   he   performed   comic 
characters;    and  on  the   lotk  of  May  1755,   was  unfortnnate   enough    to  kill-  Mr.  I^allam,   an  actor    in  the   aarae  ihantra 
with  himself  (Drury-Lano)    and  who  was  grand  father  to  the  preaent  Mrs.  Mattocks.     The   dispnta  originated    a^ent  a 
wig,  which  Uallam  had  on  in  Fabian'a  Trick  for  Tricl,  and  which  the  other  claimed  aa  his  properly:  and,  in  a  warmth 
of  temper,   he  raised  his  cane,    and  gsve  him  a  fatal  stroke    in    the  eye.     He  wna  brought   to  Ifial  in  conaequence;    but 
no  malicioua  intent  appearing    in  evidence,  he  was  acquitted.    On  the  i4ih  of  February  1741  he  established    hia  fame  as 
an  actor,    in  the    character  of  Shylock,    in   The  Merchant  of  Fenice,    and  restored  to  the  stage    a  play  which    had  been 
forty  years  snpplantcd  by  Lord  Lansdowne's   Jew  of  Venice.    Matkiin's  performance  of  this  character  so  forcibly  struck 
a  gentleman  in  the  pit,   that  he  as  it  •were  involuntarily  exclaimed.    '*That    ia  the  Jewt    that   Shahprare    drew.**     It  has 
been  said  that  this    gentleman   was  Mr.  Pope;    and   that   he  meant   his  panegyric   on    Macklin    as    a  satire  againat  Lord 
Landsdownc.     Mr.  Macklin  was  in  his  private  character  a  tender  husbaud,    a  good  father,  ai^d  a  steiidy  friend.     T9  lu« 
firmness  and  resolution   in  supporting    the  rishts  of  his  theatrical  brethren,    it   was   owing   that  they  have  been  roJieved 
from  a  species  of  oppression  to  which  they  had  been  ignominiouvly  subjected  fur  many  years,   whenever   the   caprice  or 
malice    of  their    enemies    chose   to    exert    itself.     We  allude    to  the  prosecution  which    he  commenced    and    carried  oa 
against  a  set  of  insignificant  beings,  who,  calling  themselves  The  Toivn,  used  frequently  to  disturb  the  entertainmoata  of 
the  theatre,  to  the  tenor  of  the  actors,  as  well  as  to  the  annoyance  and  disgrace    of  the  public.     His  merit  aa  a  come- 
dian in  Yariooa  characters   is  too  well  known  to  need  our  taking  up  much  time    in  expatiating  on  it,    particularly  in  Sir 
Oilbert  Wrangle  in  The  RefiuaU  Don  Manuel   in  She  fF'outd  and  She  ff^outd  not.    Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm    ia  hia  own 
farce  of  Love  h~U~Mode,  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mao  Sycophant,    in  The  Man  of  the  Mforld.     He  was   also    esteemed  Tcry 
capital   ia  the   character    of  Shakapeare's  lago;    but  the  part  in  which    he  was  long  alLovrod    to  ^hine  wiih<tat   a    com- 
petitor  wU  that  of  Shylock. 
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Acted  with  great  auccess  nt  Covent  Garden  1781.  This  play,  which  in  reapcct  to  originality,  force  of  mlad,  aad 
wall-adapted  satire,  may  dispute  the  palm  with  any  dramatic  piece  that  has  appeared  within  the  compaaa  of  kalf  a 
eantury,  waa  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  in  Ireland,  about  seventeen  rears  before,  under  the  titlo  cf  The 
True-4>orn  Scotchman^  in  three  acts.  In  London,  however,  an  official  leave  for  its  exhibition  was  repeatedly  denied; 
and  our  audiences  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  they  have  since  derived  from  it,  to  the  death  of  Mr.  CapcU«  the  late 
snb-Iicenser  of  the  Theatres  Moyal.  The  plot  of  the  play  is  briefly  this :  a  crafty  subtle  Scotchman,  thrown  upon  tha 
world  without  friends,  and  little  or  no  education,  directs  the  whole  of  his  observation  and  assiduity  (in  both  of  which 
he  is  iodcfaligable)  to  the  pursuit  of  fortune  and  ambition.  ,By  his  unwearied  cflPorts,  and  meanness,  he  succaeda;  bat, 
warned  by  the  defects  of  hia  own  ediicetion,  he  determines  to  give  his  oldest  son  the  hast  that  could  be  obtained*  and 
for  this  purpose  puts  him  into  the  hands  of  a  clergyman  of  learning,  integrity,  and  honour,  who,  by  teaching  him  gaod 
precepts,  and  showing  liim  the  force  of  |ood  example  makes  him  the  veryrererse  of  what  the  father  intended:  ria. 
not  a  man^ucated  the  better  to  ma?.e  his  court  to  the  great,  and  extend  the  Tiews  of  false  ambition  — bat  to  nake 
himself  respected,  independent,  and  happy.  Thus  he  defeats  th«  views  of  hia  father,  who  wants  to  marry  him  to  a 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  to  whom  he  cannot  direct  his  affections,  aud  marries  the  daughter  of  a  poor  oCaccr,  little 
better  than  a  dependant  oa  hia  mother,  but  who  has  virtues  and  accomplishmenis  to  adorn  any  aitnattoa.  la  abort*  the 
latter  feels  the  jnst  conaeqnences  of  an  overvaulliog  ambition;  while  the  son,  seeking  his  own  happiness  indepeadcnl  of 
fortune  or  honours,  in  the  concluding  lines,  thna  avows  and  rejuicea  in  the  principlea  that  he  is  goremed  by  : 
'«Myacheme;  though  mock'd  by  knave,  coqqet,  and  fool,  I  "In  all  pnraaita— >buC  chieiy  in  a  wife, 
"To  thinking  minds  will  prove  this  golden  rule:  |     "Not  wealth,  bnt  morals,  make  the  happy  life." 
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**Tli«  Toic«  of  partjr,*'  s«js  Mi'.  Couke,  **h9$%n  to  stir  iUclf  the  fircl  night**  performance  8ome  yoang  Scotchmen  thought 
It  •  libol  on  their  coantr7men«  and  resisted  it ;  but  the  majority  of  the  audience  carried  it  through  with  applause,  and 
the  next  night  it  had  no  nppooenlt;  the  more  temperate  of  that  nation  argued  verj  juMlr»  that  the  character  of  Sir 
Pcrtioax  should  not  Jiurt  (he  feeliugs  of  anj  good  ^colchmsn;  on  the  conlraiy  j  that,  if  tt  was  a  true  picture,  thej 
should  laugh  at  it,  and  thus  encourage  a  representation  which  nuljr  exposed  the  artful  and  designing  of  their  country.- 
m«n.  Some  critics,  howcTcr,  st^rt  one  objection  against  this  comedy  (and  it  i$  the  onlr  one  vr«  have  ever  heard  ob- 
j^ted  against  it);  ^i^ich  is,  (hat  of  the  author  making  his  hero  a  Scotchmath  or  of  any  particular  country,  so  as  to  im<^ 
pute  national  reflectfons ;  but  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  beiug  too  fMtidioua ;  (he  principal  character  must  belong  to  some 
country;  and  whalerer  country  that  is,  it  may  he  equally  said  to  receive  •  national  insult.  But  the  nnirersal  rule  al> 
lowed  to  all  satirists  and  dramatic  writers,  only  restrains  them  from  not  drawing  their  characters  from  too  limited  a 
•oorce,  so  as  to  avoid  perkonaliiy  and  obscurity;  and  to  say,  that  any  one  nation  does  not  produce  ridiculous  or  vicious 
characters  in  abundance,  is  a  degree  of  petrio(i«m  founded  more  in  folly  than  in  fnct.  Beside  all  this,  a  character  is 
generally  heightened  by  a  peculiarity  of  dialect.  An  Irishman  -would  lose  half  his  humour  in  committing  his  blunders 
without  his  hropte,  as  a  8co(chman  would  his  cunning  without  his  bur.  The  dramatist,  then,  is  at  liberty  to  seek  hia 
eharactere  (subject  to  (bo  limiiatioos  we  have  laid  down)  wherever  he  can  find  them;  and  if  ho  can  procure  stronger 
colours  in  the  provinces,  ho  has  a  right  to  transfer  them  lo  his  canvas  for  general  representation.  IJeside  the  mvi  it 
of  this  piece  in  plot,  character,  seu(imen(.  and  diction,  it  is  (critically  constructed  in  respect  (o  the  three  unities  of  timt, 
viae*  and  action.  In  the  respect  of  lime,  the  whole  continuance  of  the  play  does  not  take  up  above  etght-and-fur(y 
hours;  in  respect  to  place,  (he  scene  is  never  removed  fit>m  (he  dwelling-house  of  Sir  Pertinax ;  and  as  to  the  unity 
of  action,  the  whole  of  the  comedy  exhibits  a  chain  of  connected  fac(B,  «f  which  each  scene  makes  a  link«  and  each 
link  accordingly  produces  some  incident  relative  to  the  catastrophe.  If  many  of  our  modern  dramatic  writers  (as  they 
•re  so  pleased  to  call  themselves)  would  consult  this  comedy  as  a  model,  they  would  be  aslTamed  of  dragging  so  many 
heterogeneous  characters  tofcther  so  irrelevant  to  the  general  business  of  the  scene,  and  which  give  the  stage  more  the 
appearance  of  a  carieatureshop,  than  a  faithful  representation  of  life  and  manners."  Marklin  tqM  a  friend,  th«t  he 
vrrote  the  whole  (or  t(  least  the  greater  part)  of  (his  play  at  an  inn  in  Tennyhinch,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  This 
ian  was  afterwards  piirthased  by  Mr.  Henry  Gra(tan,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  Another  anecdote,  respecting 
this  play,  we  shall  give  on  good  au(horily.  The  MS.  of  The  True~l>orn  Scotchman  had  lain  in  the  Lord  ('hamberlain's 
ofhce  near  ten  years,  and  Macklin  despaired  of  gelting  it  returned  (o  him;  when  one  day,  dining  with  Sir  Fletcher 
N  orton  and  Mr.  Dunning,  he  begged  their  opinions,  what  a  man  «hould  do  to  recover  proper(y,  when  he  knew  by 
whose  hands  it  was  withheld  from  him.  Ther  advised  an  action  ot  irotw.  *<Well,''  said  Macklin,  <'the  case^is  my 
own  :  will  Tou  two  undertake  my  cause,"  They  agreed,  and  Macklin  explained  his  pardcnlar  wrong.  The  lawyers 
•■tiled  at  the  whim  of  the  poet;  by  pergonal  applica(iiui  they  got  the  MS.  rc»turc<L  but  nith  a  refmal  to  license  i^ 
wader  its  (hen  title,  as  a  national  reflection.    Macklin,  in  cousetjuence,  named  it  The  Man  of  the  ff^frld. 
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OPHANT. 
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SIDNEY. 
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NANNT. 


Scene.— '♦S'lr  Pertinax  MacsjrcophanCs  House,  (en  Miles  f com  London. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I^ — A  Library. 

Enter  Bettt  €ind  Footman, 

BeL  The  postman  is  at  th«  gate,  Sam,  pray 
step  and  take  in  the  letters. 

Sam,  John  the  gardener  is  gone  for  them, 
Mrs.  Bett^. 

Het,  Bid  Johii  brin^  them  to  me,  Sam ;  tell 
him.  Km  here  in  the  library. 

Sam.  I  will  send  him  to  your  ladyship  in 
a  crack,  madam.  [EjcitSam, 

«  Enter  Nanny. 

Nan,  Miss  Constantia  desires  to  speak  to 
you,  mift ress  Betty. 

Bet.  How  is  she  now,  Nanny?  Any  better? 

Ntin,  Something — but  Tery  low  spirited  still. 
1  Terily  believe  it  is  as  you  say. 

BeL  Nay,  I  would  take  my  oath  of  it,  1 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  poini,  Nanny.  Ay, 
she  is  certainly  breeding,  depend  upon  it. 

Nan.  Why,  so  the  housekeeper  thinks  too. 

Bet.  Oh,  if  she  is  not,  there  is  no  bread  in 
nine  loaves;  nay,  I  know  the  father,  the  man 
that  ruined  her. 

Nem,  The  deuce  you  do! 

BeL  As  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Nanny,  Or  I 
am  greatly  deceived — And  yet  I  can*t  be  de- 
ceived neither. — Was  not  that  the  cook  that 
came  galloping  so  hard  over  the  common  just 
now? 

Nan,  The  same;  how  very  hard  he  gallop- 
ed; he  has  been  but  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
be  S4y*s,  coming  from  Hyde-park -comer! 


Bet,  And  what  time  will  the  family  be  dovm  ? 

Nan,  He  has  orders  to  have  dinner  ready 
by  five.  There  are  to  be  lawyers,  and  a  great 
deal  of  company  here — He  fancies  there  is  to 
be  a  private  wedding  tonight  between  our 
young  master,  Charles,  and  lord  Luinbercourt^s 
daugnter,  the  Scotch  lady;  who,  he  says,  is 
just  come  from  Bath,  on  purpose  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him. 

BeL  Ay,  lady  Rodolpha!  nay,  like  enouf^h, 
for  1  know  it  has  been  talked  of  a  good  while 
— W^ell,  go  tell  miss  Constantia  that  I  will  be 
with  her  immediately. 

Neut.  i  shall,  Mrs.  Betty.         \Exit  Nanny. 

BeL  So!  I  find  they  all  begin  to  suspect 
her  condition:  that*s  pure;  it  will  soon  reach 
my  lady^s  ears,  I  warrant. 

Enter  John,  with  Letters, 

Well,  John,  ever  a  letter  for  me? 

John.  No,  Mrs.  Betty;  but  here*s  one  for 
miss  Constantia. 

BeL  Give  it  me — hum — My  lady's  hand, 

John,  And  here  is  one,  wnicb  the  postman 
says  is  for  my  young  master — But  it  is  a 
strange  direction.  ^Reads^  To  Charles  Eger- 
ton.  Esq, 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  yes!  that  is  for  master  Char- 
les, John ;  for  he  has  dropped  his  father's  name 
of  Macsycophant,  and  has  taken  up  that  of 
Egerton.    1he  parliament  has  ordered  it. 

John,  The  parliament! — Pr'ythee  why  so, 
Mrs.  Betty? 

BeL  "Why  you  must  know,  John,  that  my 
lady,  his  mother,  was  an  Egerton  by  her  father; 
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she  stole  a  match  with  our  oM  master.  Sir 
Stanley  Egerton,  that  you  just  mentioned, 
dying  an  old  bachelor,  and  mortally  hating 
our  old  master,  and  the  whole  eatig  of  the 
Macsycophants — he  leA  his  whole  estate  to 
master  dharles,  who  was  his  godson  ;  hut  on 
condition  though,  that  he  should  drop  his  fa- 
ther's name  of  Macsycophant,  and  take  up 
that  of  Egerton ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  John, 
why  the  parliament  has  made  him  change  his 
name. 

John.  I  am  glad  that  *  master  Charles  has 
got  the  estate,  however;  for  he  is  a  sweet 
tempered   gentleman. 

Jjet,  As  ever  lived — But  come,  John,  as  I 
know  you  love  miss  Conslantia,  and  are  fond 
of  heing  where  she  is,  •!  will  make  you  happy 
—You  shall  carry  her  letter  to  her. 

John,  Shall  I,  Mrs.  Belty?  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.     Where  is  she? 

J?tf/,  In  the  housekeeper's  room,  settling  the 
dessert. — Give  me  Mr.  Egerton's  letter,  and  1 
will'ieavc  it  on  the  table  m  his  dressinc^-rcom. 
— I  see  it  is  from  his  brother  Sandy. — So,  now 

50  and  deliver  your  letter  to  your  sweetheart, 
ohn. 

John,  That  I  will;  and  I  am  much  beholden 
to  Tou  for  the  favour  of  letting  me  carry  it 
to  her;  for  though  she  should  jiever  have  me, 
yet  I  shall  always  love  her,  and  wish  to  be 
near  her,  she  is  so  sweet  a  creature — Your 
servant,  Mrs.  Betty.  [£xit. 

Bel,  Your  servant,  John,  ha !  ha  I  ha :  poor 
fellow!  He  perfectly  doles  on  her;  and  daily 
follows  her  about,  with  nosegays  and  fruit — 
and  the  first  of  every  thing  in  the  season — , 
Ay,  and  my  young  master,  Charles,  too,  is 
in  as  bad  a  way  as  the  gardener — in  short 
every  body  loves  her,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  hate  her — for  my  part  I  wonder  ^what 
the  deuoe  the  ni^n  see  m  her — A  creature  that 
was  taken  in  for  charity ! — I  am  sure  she  is 
not  so  handsome.  I  wish  she  was  out  of  the 
family  once ;  if  she  was,  I  might  then  stand  a 
chance  of  being  my  lady*s  favourite  myself. 
Ay,  and  perhaps  of^gctting  one  of  my  young 
masters  for  a  sweetheart,  or  at  least  the  chap- 
lain— hut  as  to  him,  there  would  be  no  such 
great  catch  if  I  should  get  him.  I  will  try  for 
him,  however:  and  my  first  step  shall  be  to 
let  the  doctor  know  all  I  have  discovered 
about  Constantia*s  intrigues  with  her  spark  at 
Hadley — Yes,  that  will  do ;  for  the  doctor  loves 
to  talk  with  me,  and  always  smiles  and  jokes 
with  me,  and  he  loves  tQ  hear  me  talk — And 
I  verily  believe,  he!  he!  he!  that  he  has  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  me,  and  this  story  1 
know  will  make  him  l^ave  a  good  opinion  of 
my  honesty — And  that,  I  am  sure,  will  be  one 
step  towards — Oh  !  bless  me — here  he  comes 
— and  my  young  roaster  with  him — I'll  watch 
an  opportunity  to  speajc  to  him,  as  soon  as 
he  is  alone,  for  I  will  blo^r  her  up^  I  am  re- 
solved, as  great  a  favourite,  and  as  cunning 
as  she  is.  \flxit, 

Enter  Egkrton  and  Sipney, 

E^er,  I  have  done,  sir. — You  have  refused. 
I  h^vjB  npiliing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject 
•^I  am  satisfied. 

Sid,  Come,  come,  correct  this  warmth,  it  is 
the  only  weak  ingredient  in  your  nature,  and 


you  ought  to '  watch  it  carefully.  From  your 
earliest  youth  your  father  has  honoured  me 
with  the  care  of  your  education,  and  the  ge- 
neral conduct  (H  your  mind ;  and  however 
singular  and  morose  his  behavour  may  be 
towards  others,  to  me  he  has  ever  been  re- 
spectful and  liberal.  I  am  now  under  his  roof 
too — and  because  1  will  not  abet  an  unwar- 
rantable passion,  in  direct  opposition  to  your 
father's  hopes  and  happiness,  you  blame — ^yoo 
angrily  break  from  me,  and  call  me  unkind. 

Eg^r,  Dear  Sidney->-for  nry  warmth  I  stand 
condemned,  but  for  my  marriage  with  Con- 
stantia,  I  think  1  can  justify  it  upon  every 
principle  of  filial  duty,  honour,  and  worldly 
prudence. 

Sid,  Only  make  that  ^appear,  Charles,  and 
you  know  you  may  command  me. 

Eger,  I  am  sensible  how  unseemly  it  ap- 
peaVs  in  a  son,  to  descant  on  the  unamiable 
passions  of  a  parent ;  but  as  we  are  alone,  and 
friends,  I  cannot  help  observing,  in  my  own 
defence,  that  when  a  father  will  not  al/ow  the 
use  of  reason  to  any  of  his  family; — when 
his  pursuit  of  greatness  makes  him  a  slave 
abroad  only  to  be  a  tyrant  at  home — and 
when,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  he 
would  marry  his  son  into  a  family  he  detests 
—  sure,    Sidney,   a   son   thus    circumstanced 

Sfrom  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
celings  of  a  loving  heart)  has  a  right — not 
only  to  protest  against  tne  blindness  of  the 
parent,  but  to  pursue  those  measures  that 
virtue  and  happiness  point  out 

Sid,  The  violent  temper  of^sir  Pertinax,  I 
own,  cannot  on  many  occasions  be  defended; 
but  still  your  intended  alliance  with  lordLura- 
bercourt — 

Eger.  Oh!  contemptible!  a  trifling,  qnaint, 
debauched,  voluptuous,  servile  fool;  the  mere 
lackey  of  party  and  corruption;  who  for  a 
mean,  slavish,  factious  prostitution  of  near 
thirty  years,  and  the  ruin  of  a  noble  fortune, 
has  had  the  despicable  satisfaction ,  and  the 
infamous  honour,  of  being  kicked  up  ;ind 
kicked  down — kicked  in  and  kicked  out — just 
as  the  insolence,  compassion,  or  the  conveni- 
ency  of  leaders  predominated ;  and  now^-be- 
ing  forsaken  by  all  parties, — his  whole  poli- 
tical consequence  amounts  to  the  power  of 
franking  a  letter,  and  the  right  hoaourable 
privilege  of  not  paying  a  tradesman's  hill. 

Sid,  Well,  but  dear  Charles,  you#are  not 
to  wed  my  lord,  but  his  daughter, 

Eger,  Who  is  as  disagreeable  for  a  com- 
panion, as  her  father  is  for  a  friend  or  an  ally, 

Sid^  [Laughing]  What,  her  Scotch  accent, 
I  suppose,  offends  you? 

Eger,  No; — upon  my  honour— not  in  the 
least.  I  think  it  entertaining  in  her — but  were 
it  otherwise — in  decency — and  indeed  in  na- 
tional affection  (being  a  Scotchman  myself)  1 
can  have  no  objection  to  her  on  that  account 
— besides  she  is  my  near  relation. 

Sid,  So  I  understand.  But  pray,  Charles, 
how  came  lady  Rodolpha,  who  I  find  w;u 
born  in  England,  to  be  bred  in  Scotland. 

Eger,  From  the  dotage  of  an  old,  formal, 
obstinate,  stiff,  rich,  Scotch  grandmother ;  who 
upon  a  promise  of  leaving  tois  srandchild  all 
her  fortune,  would  have  the  girl  sent  to  ber 
to   Scotland,   when    she   was   but  a  year  old; 
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and  there  has  she  been  bred  up  ever  since, 
with  this  oJd  lady,  in  all  the  Tanilj,  splendour, 
and  unlimited  indulgence,  that  fondness  and 
admiration  could  bestow  on  a  spoiled  child, 
a  fancied  beauhr,  and  a  pretended  wit.  And  is 
this  a  woman  nt  to  make  my  happiness?  this 
the  partner  Sidney  would  recommend  me  for 
life?  to  you,  who  best  know  roe,  I  appeal. 

SitL  VVhy,  Charles,  it  is 'a  delicate  point, 
unfit  for  me  to  determine — besides,  your  father 
has  set  his  heart  upon  the  match — 

Eger,  All  that  I  know^But  still  I  ask  and 
insist  Ujpon  your  candid  judgment — Is  she  the 
kind  of  woman  that  you  think  could  possibly 
contribute_to  my  happiness?  I  beg  you  will 
give  me  an  explicit  answer. 

Sfd,  The  suDJect  is  disagreeable — but  since 
I  n^U5t  speal^  1  do  not  think  she  is. 

Eger.  I  know  you  do  not;  and  I  am  sure 
you  neyer  will  aJvise  the  math. 

Sid,  i  never  did — I  never  will. 

Eger.  You  make  me  happy* — which  I  assure 
you  I  never  could  be,  with  your  judgment 
against  me  in  this  point 

Sid,  Hut  pray,  Charles,  suppose  I  had  been 
%o  indiscreet  as  to  have  agreed  to  marry  you 
to  Constantia,  would  she  have  consented,  think 
you? 

Eger,  That  I  cannot  say  positively;  but  I 
suppose  so. 

Sid,  Did  you  never  speak  to  her  then  upon 
that  subject? 

Eger.  In  general  terms  only :  never  directly 
requested  her  consent  in  form.  But  I  will  this 
very  moment — ibr  I  have  no  asylum  from  my 
fatber^s  arbitrary  design,  but  my  Constantia  s 
arms. — Pray  do  not  stir  from  hence.  I  will 
returiM  instantly.  I  know  she  will  submit  to 
yonr  advice,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  persuade 
OCT  to  ray  wish;  as  my  life,  my  peace,  my 
earthly  happiness,  depend  on  my  Constantia. 

[ExiL 

Sid»  Poor  Charles!  he  little  dreams  that  I 
love  Constantia  too;  but  to  what  degree  I 
knew  not  myself,  till  he  importuned  me  to 
join  their  hands -t- Yes,  I  love,  but  must  not  be 
a  rival;  for  he  is  dear  to  me  as  fraternal 
fondness — My  benefactor,  my  friend! 

Enter  Bettt,  running  up  to  him. 

BeL  I  beg  your  worship*s  pardon  for  my 
intrusion;  1  hope  I  do  not  disturb  your  re- 
verence. 

Sid.  Not  in  the  least,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bet*  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  sir;— but  1 — I — 
I  wanted  to  break  my  miod  to  your  honour 
about  a — a — a  scruple — that — that  lies  upon 
my  conscience — and  indeed  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  trouble  you  —  but  that  1  know 
you  are  my  young  master*s  friend;  and  my 
old  master  s  firiend,  and  my  lady*s  friend,  and 
indeed  a  friend  to  the  whole  family — for  to 
give  you  your  due,  sir,  you  are  a*  good  a 
preacher  as  ever  went  into  a  pulpit. 

Sid,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  do  you  think  to^  Mrs. 
BeUy? 

Bet,  Ay,  in  truth  do  I — and  as  ftood  a  gen- 
tleman too  as  ever  came  into  a  family,  and 
one  that  never  gives  a  servant  a  hard  word; 
nor  that  does  any  one  an  ill  turn — neither 
behind  one*s  back,  nor  before  one^s  face. 

Sid,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why  you  are  a  mighty 


well-spoken  woman,  Mrs.  Betty:  and  1  am 
mightily  beholden  to  you  for  your  good  cha- 
racter of  me. 

Bet,  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  no  more  than  you 
deserve,  and  what  all  the  servants  say  of  you. 

Sid,  1  am  much  obliged  to  them,  Mrs.  Betty. 
But  pray  what  are  your  commands  with  me? 

Bet.  VVhy  I  will  tell  your  reverence — to  be 
sure  I  am  but  a  servant,  as  a  body  may  say;^ 
and  every  tub  should  stand  upon  its  own  bot- 
tom— but —  ^ 

[She  takes  hold  of  fiim  familiarly,  look- 
ing first  about  verjr   cautiously,   and 
speaks  in  a   lotv  familiar   Tone ^of 
great  Secrecy, 
My  young  master  is  now  in  the  china-room; 
— m   close    conference   with   miss  Constantia. 
I  know  what  they  are  about — but   that  \a  no 
business  of  mine — and   therefore  I  made  bold 
to  list/fcn  a  little,  because  you  know,'  sir,   one 
would  be  sure — before  one  took  away    any 
body*s  reputation.  •         ^ 

Sid,  Very  true,  Mrs.  Betty — very  true,  in- 
deed. ' 

Bet,  Oh!  heavens  forbid  that  I  should  take 
away  any  younff  woman's  good  name,  unless 
I  had  a  reason  for  it— but,  sir — if  I  am  in  this 
place  alive — as  1  listened  with  my  ear  close 
to  the  door,  I  heard  my  young  master  ask 
miss  Constantia  the  plain  marriage  question — 
Upon  which  1  started — 1  trembled — nay,  my  Very 
conscience  stirred  within  me  so  -  that  I  could 
not  help  peeping  through  the  keyhole. 

Sid.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  apd  so  your  conscience 
made  you  peep  through  the  keyhole,  Mrs. 
Betty ! 

BeL  It  did  indeed,  your  reverence.  And 
there  1  saw  my  young  master  upon  his  knees 
— Lord  bless  us!  kissmg  her  hand,  as  if  he 
would  eat  it!  and  protesting  and  assuring  her 
he  knew  that  your  worship  would  consent  to 
the  match.  And  then  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  as  fast — 

Sid,  Aj!         . 

Bet,  Ihey  did  indeed,  sir: — I  would  not 
tell  your  reverence  a  lie  for  the  world. 

Sid,  I  believe  it,  Mrs.  Betty.  And  what  4id 
Constantia  say  to  all  this?  ^ 

BeL  Oh !  oh  !  she  is  sly  enough — She  looks 
as  it  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth — 
but  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters — smooth  water, 
you  know,  runs  deepest.  1  am  sorry,  very- 
sorry  indeed — my  young  master  makes  himself 
such  a  fool — but — urn! — ha! — take  my  Nvord 
for  it,  he  is  not  th6  man — for  though  she  looks 
as  modest  as  a  maid  at  a  christenmg — yet — a 
—when  sweet-hearts  meet — in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening-r-and  stay  together  a  whole  hour — in 
the  dark  grove— and — a — aha!  embrace— and 
kiss — and — weep  at  parting — why  then — then 
you  know — ah  !  it  is,  easy  to  guess  all  the  rest 

Sid,  Why,  did  Constantia  meet  any  body 
in  this  manner? 

BeL  Oh !  heavens !  1  beg  your  worship  will 
not  misapprehend  me!  for  I  assure  you,  I  da 
not  believe  they  did  any  harm — that  is  —  not 
in  the  grove — at  least  not  when  I  was  there 
— and  she  may  be  honestly  married,  foir  aught 
I  know — She  may  be  very  honest,  for  aught 
I  know — heaven  forbid  I  should  s^y  any  harm 
of  her — I  only  ^ay — that  they  did  meet  in 
the  dark    walk — and    perhaps    nine   montha^ 
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benc^— ay,   reraember,    sir  —  I   said    that — a  I  of  breakfasting  with  me  this   moraiDg  in   mj 
— certain  person  in  tbis  family — nine  montbs  little  study^ 


hence — may  ask  me  to  stand  godmother — only 
remember — for  I  think  1  know  wfaat^s  what — 
when  I  see  it,  as  well  as  another. 

Sid,  No  doubt  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

JBci.  I  do  indeed,  sir;  and  so  your  serrant, 
sir ;  [  Going,  returns]  but  I  hope  your  wor- 
ship will  not  mention  my  name  in  this  busi- 
ness;— or  that  you  had  any  item'  from  me 
about  it. 

Sid.  I  shall  not,  Mrs.  Betty, 

Set  For  indeed,  sir,  I  am  no  busybody, 
nor  do  I  love  fending^)  or  proving — and  1 
assure  you,  sir,  I  hate  all  tittling  and  tattling 
— and  gossiping,  and  backbiting — and  taking 
away  a  person's  character. 

Sid.  I  observe  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bef.  I  do,  indeed,  sir ; — I  am  the  furthest 
from  it  of  any  person  in  the  world. 

Sid.  I  dare  say  you  are. 

JSet.  I  am,  indeed,  sir;  and  so,  sir,  your 
humble  servant. 

Sid.  Your  servant,  Mrs,  Betty. 

Het.  So !  I  see  he  believes  every  word  I 
say,  that's  charming — I  will  do  her  business 
for  her  I  am  resolved.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Sid.  What  can  this  ridiculous  creature 
mean — by  her  dark  walk? — I  see  envy  is  as 
malignant  in  a  paltry  waiting  wench,  as  in 
the  vainest,  or  tne  most  ambitious  lady  of  the 
court.  It  is  always  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
basest  nature;  and  merit  in  the  lowest,'  as  in 
the  highest  station,  must  feel  the  shafts  of  en- 
vy's coiistant  agents — falsehood  and  slander. 

Enter  Sam. 

*  Sam.  Sir,  Mr.  Egerton  and  miss  Constantia 
desire  to  speak  with  you  in  the  china-room. 
Sid.  Very  well,  Sam.  [Exit  Sam]  I  will 
not  see  them — what's  to  be  done  ? — inform  his 
father  of  his  intended  marriage! — no; — that 
must  not  be — for  the  overbearing  temper,  and 
ambitious  policy  of  sir  Pertinax,  would  exceed 
all  bounds  of  moderation.  But  this  young  man 
nri%st  not  marry  Constnntia — I  know  it  will 
offend  him — no  matter.  It  is  our  duty  to  offend 
when  the  offence  saves  the  man  we  love  from 
a  precipitate  action.  —  Yes,  I  must  discharge 
the  duty  of  my  function  and  a  friend,  though 
I  am  sure  to  lose  the  man  whom  I  intend  to 
serve.  \Exit. 

ACT  U. 

ScETiE  I. — A  Librarj, 

Enter  Egerton  and  Constantia. 

Con.  Mr   Sidney  is  not  here,  sir. 

Eger.  I  assure  you  I  left  him  here,  and  I 
begged  that  he  would  stay  till  I  returned. 

Con,  His  prudence,  you  see,  sir,  has  made 
him  retire;  tnerefore  we  had  better  defer  the 
subject  till  he  is  present^ln  the  mean  time, 
sir,  I  hope  you  will  'permit  me  to  mention  an 
afl'air  that  has  greatly  alarmed  and  perplexed 
me.     I  suppose  you  guess  what  it  is? 

Eger.  t  do  not,  upon  my  word ! 

Con.  That's  a  little  strange — You  know,  sir, 
that  you  and  Mr.  Sidney  aid  me  the  hooour 

i)  DtTt tiding. 


Eger.  VVe  had  that  happiness,  madam. 

Con.  Just  after  you  left  me,  upon  my  open- 
ing my  book  of  accounts,  which ^  lay  in  the 
drawer  of  the  reading  desk,  to  mv  great  sur- 
prise— 1  there  found  this  case  of  jewels,  con- 
taining a  most  elegant  pair  of  ear-rings,  a 
necklace  of  great  value,  and  two  bank-bills  in 
this  pocket-hook ;  the  mystery  of  which,  sir,  I 
presume  you  can  explain. 

Eger,  1  can. 

Con.  They  were  of  your  conveying,  then  ? 

Eger,  They  were,  madam. 

Con.  I  assure  you  they  startled  and  alarmed 
me. 

Eger.  I  hope  it  was  a  kind  alarm*  such  as 
blushing  virtue  feels,  when  with  her  hand  she 
gives  her  heart — and  last  consent. 

Con.  It  was  not,  indeed,  sir. 

Eger.  Do  not  say  so,  Constantia — come,  l»c 
kind  at  once;  my  peace  and  worldly  bliss 
depend  upon  this  moment. 

Con.  \Vhat  would  you  have  me  do? 

Eger.  What  love  and  virtue  dictate. 

Con,  Ob !  sir  -  experience  but  too  severely 
proves  that  such  unequal  matches  as  ours  ne- 
ver produced  aiight  but  contempt  and  anger 
in  parents,  censure  from  the  world — and  a 
long  train  of  sorrow  and  repentance  in  the 
wretched  parties,  which  is  but  too  often  en- 
tailed upon  their  hapless  issue. 

Eger.  But  that,  Constantia,  cannot  be  our 
condition;  for  my  fortune  is  independent. and 
ample,  equal  to  luxury  and  splendid  folly  ;  I 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  partner  of  my 
heart 

Con.  But  I  have  not,  sir — I  am  a  dependant 
on  my  lady  — a  poor,  forsak^  helpless  orphan. 
Your  benevolent  mother  found'  me,  took  me 
to  her  bosom,  and  there  supplied  my  parental 
loss  with  ever)'  tender  care,  indulgent  dalliance, 
and  with  all  the  sweet  persuasion  that  mater- 
nal fondness,  religious  precept,  polished  man- 
ners, and  hourly  example  could  administer. 
She  fostered  me;  \J^eepsl  and  shall  I  now 
turn  viper,  and  with  black  ingratitudte  sling 
the  tender  heait  that  thus  has  cherished  me  r 
Shall  I  seduce  her  house's  heir,  and  kill  ber 
peace?  No — though  I  loved  to  the  mad  ex- 
treme of  female  fondness ;  though  every  worldly 
bliss  that  woman's  vanity,  or  man's  ambition 
could  desire,  followed  the  indulgence  of  my 
love,  and  all  the  contempt  and  misery  of  this 
life  the  denial  of  that  indulgence,  I  would  dis- 
charge my  duty  to  my  benefactress,  my  earthly 
guardian,  my  more  than  parent. 

Eger.  My  dear  Constantia !  Your  prudence, 
your  gratitude,  and  the  cruel  virtue  of  your 
self-denial,  do  but  increase  my  love,  iny  ad- 
miration, and  my  misery.  • 

Con.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  return  these  bills  add  jewels. 

Eger.  Pray  do  not  mention  them ;  sure  my 
kindness  and  esteem  -may  be  indulged  so  far, 
without  suspicion  or  reproach — I  beg  you  wiu 
accept  of  them ;  nay,  I  insist — 

Con.  I  have  done,  sir — my  station  here  is 
to  obey — I  know  they  arc  the  gifls  of  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  mine  shall  convert   them   to 


the  tenderest  and  most  grateful  use. 
Eger.  Hark!   I   hear  a    carriage — il   is 


my 
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father!  dear  girl,  compose  yourself — I  "^ill 
consult  Sianey  and  my  lady;  by  their  jndff- 
ment  we  will  be   directed; — will  that  satisfy 


you? 

Con,  I  can   hare 


no   will   but   my   lady's 


with  your  leave,  1  will   retire — I    would    not 
see  her  in  this  confusion. 

Eger,  Dear  girl,  adieu !    [Exit  Constantia, 

Enter  Sam. 

Sam.  Sir  Pertinas  and  my  lady  are  come, 
sir;  and  my  lady  desires  to  speak  with  you 
in  her  own  room — Oh !  she  b  here,  sir. 

\Exit  Sam, 

Enter  Lady  Macs ycoph ant. 

Ladr  M,  Dear  child,  1  am  glad  to  see  you: 
why  aid  you  not  come  to  town  yesterday,  to 
attend  the  levee — your  father  is  incensed  to 
the  uttermost  at  your  not  being  there. 

Eger,  Madam,  it  is  with  extreme  regret  I 
tell  you,  that  I  can  no  longer  be  a  slave  to 
his  temper,  his  politics,  and  his  scheme  of 
marrying  mc  to  this  woman.  Therefore  you 
had  better  consent  at  once  to  my  going  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  my  taking  Constantia 
with  me;   for,  without  her,   I   never   can   be 

happy. 

j^ady  M,  As  you  regard  my  peace,  or  your 
own  character,  I  beg  you  will  not  be  guilty 
of  so  rash  a  step — you  promised  me,  you 
would  n^ver  marry  Her  without  my  consent. 
I  will  open  it  to  your  father:  pray,  dear  Char- 
les, be  ruled — let  mc  prevail. 

Eger,  Madam,  I  cannot  marry  this  lady ! 

Lady  M,  Well,  well;  but  do  not  determine. 
First  patiently  hear  what  your  father  and  lord 
Lurabcrcourt  have  to  propose,  and  let  me  try 
to  manage  this  business  for  you  with  your 
father — pray  do,  Charles. 

Eger.  Madam,  I  submit. 

Lad/ M,  And  while  he  is  in  this  ill  hu- 
mour I  beg  you  will  not  oppose  him,  let 
him  say  what  he  will;  when  his  passion  is  a 
little  cool,  I  will  try  to  bring  him  to  reason 
~^ut  pray  do  not  thwart  him. 

Sir  P.  I  Without']  Haud  your  gab,^)  ye 
scoundrel,  and  do  as  you  are  bid.  Zounds! 
ye  are  so  full  of  your  gab.  Take  the  chesnut 
ffelding,  return  to  town,  and  inquire  what  is 
become  of  my  lord. 

Ladjr M,  Oh!  here  he  comes,  FU  get  out 
of  the  way.  [Exit 

SirP,  [Vnihout]  Here  you,  Tomlins. 

Tom.  l^ithoutj  Slr\ 

Sir  P.  \Without\  Where  is  my  son,  Egerton. 

Tom,  \  fVithout\  In  the  library,  sir  Pertinax. 

SirP.  [ff^ithout]  Vary  weel,  the  instant 
the  lawyers  come,  let  me  ken  iu 


Enter  Sir  PiSrtinax. 

SirP.  Vary  weel — Vary  weel — ah,  ye  are 
a  fine  fellow— what  have  ye  to  say  for  your- 
•al — are  not  ye  a  fine  spark?  are  not  ye  a 
fine  spark,  I  say  ? — ah !  you're  a — so  ye  would 
not  come  up  till')  the  levee? 

Eger.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — but — I— I — 
I  was  not  very  well ; — ^besides — I  did  not  think 

t)  Sir  Partinax'a  Scotch  U  not  so  verj  ioconprebentibU 
It  to  mak«  it  neceMsrj  to  expUtn  the  whole  ;  we  shall 
therefore  contcnl  onrselree  with  a  word  here  and  there. 

•)  To. 


that — that  my  presence  there  was  necessary. 
Sir  Pk  Sir,  it  was  necessary  —  I  tauld  ye  it 
was  necessary — and,  sir — I  must  now  tell  ye, 
that  th«  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  is  most 
offensive. 

Eger.  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  sir.  I  am 
sui'e  I  do  not  intend  to  offend  you. 

Sir  P.  [In  anger j  I  care  not  what  ye  in- 
tend— sir,  I  tell  ye,  ye  do  offend — VVhat  is 
the  meaning  of  this  conduct? — neglect  the  le- 
vee I — *Sdeelh!  sir,  y^ur — what  is  your  reason, 
I  say,  for  thus  neglecting  the  levee,  and  dis- 
obeying my  commands? 

JEger.  Sir,  I  own — 1  am  not  used  to  levees; 
— nor  do  I  know  how  to  dispose  of  myself — 
nor  what  to  say  or  do,  in  such  a  situation. 

Sir  P.  Zounds,  sir!  do  you  not  see  what 
others  do  ?  gentle  and  simple ;  temporal  and 
spiritual;  lords,  members,  judges,  generals, 
and  bishops?  aw  crowding,  bustling,  pushing 
foremost  mtill  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and 
there  waiting,  watching,  and  striving  to  catch 
a  luock  or  a  smile  fra  the  great  mon;  which 
they  meet  with  an  amicable  risibility  of  aspect 
— a  modest  cadence  of  body — and  a  conciliat- 
ing co-operation  of  the  whole  mon; — whicli — 
expresses  an  officious  promptitude  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  indicates — that  they  luock  upon  them- 
selves as  the  suppliant  appendages  of  his  pow- 
er ,  and  the  enlisted  Swiss  of  his  poleetical ') 
fortune — this,  sir,  is  what  ye  aught  to  do — 
and  this,  sir,  is  what  I  never  once  omitted  for 
these  five-and-tharty  years — let  wha  would  be 
meenister. 

Eger.  [Asidel  Contemptible! 
SirP.  VVhat  is  that  ye  mutter,  sir? 
Eger.  Only  a  slight  reflection,  sir;  and  not 
relative  to  you. 

SirP.  Sir,  your  absenting  yourself  fra  the 
levee  at  this  juncture  is  suspeecious — it  is 
luocked  upon  as  a  kind  of  disaffection;  and 
aw  your  countrymen  are  highly  offended  with 
yeer  conduct:  for,  sir,  they  do  not  luock  upon 
ye  as  a  friend  or  a  weel  wisher  either  to 
Scotland  #r  Scotchmen. 

Eger.  Then,  sir,  they  wrong  me,  I  assure 
you;  but  pray,  sir,  in  what  particular  can  I 
be  chargea  either  with  coldness  or  offence  to 
my  country? 

SirP.  Why,  sir,  ever  since  your  mother^s 
uncle,  sir  Stanley  Egerton,  left  ye  this  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  that  ye  have,  in 
compliance  with  his  will,  taken  up  the  name 
of  Egerton,  they  think  ye  are  grown  proud — 
that  ye  have  estranged  yoursal  fra  the  Macsyc- 
ophants  —  have  associated  with  yeer  mother's 
family — with  the  opposeetion—and  with  those, 
affain  I  must  tell  you,  wha  do  not  wish  weel 
till  Scotland — besides,  sir,  in  a  conversation 
the  other  day,  aAer  dinner,  at  yeer  cousin 
Campbell  Mackenzies,  before  a  whole  table 
full  of  yeer  ain  relations,  did  ye  not  publicly 
wish — a  total  extinguishment  of  aw  party — 
and  of  aw  national  distinctions  whatever,  re- 
lative to  the  three  kingdoms.  And,  ye  block- 
head— was  that  a  prudent  wish  —  before  sae 
many  of  yeer  ain  countrymen,  and  be  d — nM 
to  ye?  Or,  was  it  a  filial  language  to  hold 
before  me? 

Eger.  Sir,  with  your  pardon — I  cannot  think 

i)  Political :  the  scotch  generally  leogthen  this  touni  of 
the  i  under  the  aceenu 
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it  unfilial,  or  imprudent;  I  own  I  do  y^ish — 
most  ardently  wisb,  for  a  total  extinction  of 
all  parties — particularly  that  of  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  might  never  more  be  brought  into 
contest,  or  competition;  unless,  like  loving 
brothers,  in  generous  emulation  for  one  com- 
mon cause. 

SirP,  How,  sir;  do  ye  persist? — what, 
would  ye  banish  aw  parly— «and  aw  distinc- 
tion betwaxt  English,  Irish,  and  your  ain  coun- 
trymen ? 

Eger.  I  would,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Then  d — me,  sir — ye  are  nac  true 
Scot.  Ay,  sir,  ye  may  luock  as  angry  as  ye 
wull;  but  again  I  say — ye  arc  nae  true  Scot. 

Eger,  Your  pardon,  sir,  1  think  he  is  the 
true  Scot,  and  the  true  citizen,  who  wishes 
equal  justice  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  every 
subject  of  Great  Britain. — Amongst  whom,  sir, 
I  know  but  of  two  distinctions. 

SirP,  Weel,  sir,  and  what  are  those?  what 
are  those?  [Impatientljr , 

Eger,  The  knave  and — the  honest  man. 

SirP,  Pshaw!  redeeculous! 
,  Eger,  And  he  who  makes  any  other — let 
faim  be  of  the  north  or  of  the  south,  of  the 
east  or  of  the  west,  in  place  or  out  of  place 
— is  an  enemy  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  vir- 
tues of  humanity.  ^  ^ 

SirP,  Ay,  sir!  this  is  your  brother's  im- 
pudent doctrine — for  the  which  I  have  banished 
nim  for  ever  fra  my  presence,  my  heart,  and 
ray  fortune — sir,  I  will  have  nae  son  of  mine, 
because  truly  he  has  been  educate  in  an  Eng- 
lish univarsity,  presume  to  speak  against  his 
native  land  —  or  against  my  principles.  Sir, 
Scotsmen — Scotsmen,  sir — wherever  they  meet 
throughout  the  globe — should  unite  and  stick 
together,  as  it  were,  in  a  poleetical  phalanx. 
However — nae  mair  of  that  now,  I  will  talk  at 
large  till  yc  about  that  business  vanon ;  in  the 
mean  time,  sir,  notwithstanding  your  contempt 
of  my  advice,  and  your  disobedience  till  my 
commands,  I  wool  convince  ye  of  my  pater- 
nal attention  till  your  welfare,  by  ^ny  mana- 
fement  with  this  volupiuary  —  this  lord  Lum- 
ercourt,  whose  daughter  ye  are  to  marry: — 
ye  ken,  sir,  that  the  fellow  has  been  my  pa- 
tron above  these  five-and-tharty  years. 

Eger,  True,  sir. 

SirP,  Vary  weel— and  now,  sir,  you  «ee 
by  his  prodigality  he  is  become  my  depen- 
dant; and  accordingly  I  have  made  my  bar- 
gain with  him  —  the  deel  a  bawboe  he  has 
m  the  world  but  what  comes  through  these 
clutches ;  for  his  whole  estate,  which  has  three 
impleecit  boroughs  upon  it-^mark — is  now  in 
my  custody  at  nurse ;  the  which  estate,  on 
ray  paying  off  his  debts,  and  allowing  him  a 
ii^-rent  of  seven  thousand  per  annum,  is  to 
be  made  over  till  me  for  my  life;  and  at  my 
death  is  to  descend  till  ye  and  your  issue — 
the  peerage  of  Lumbercourt,  you  ken,  will 
follow  of  course— so,  sir,  you  see  there  are 
three  impleecit  boroughs,  the  whole  patrimony 
of  Lumbercourt,  and  a  peerage,  at  one  slap- 
why  it  is  a  stroke — a  hit — a  hit— a  capital  nit, 
mon. — Zounds  !  sir,  a  man  may  live  a  century, 
and  not  make  sic  another  hit  again ! 

Eger,  It  is  a  very  advantageous  bdr(^in,  no 
doubt,  sir;  but  what  will  my  lord's  family  say 
to  it? 


SirP,  "Why,  mon,  he  cares  not  if  his  fa- 
mily were  aw  at  the  deel,  so  his  luxury  be 
but  gi:^tified— only  let  him  have  his  race-horse, 
till  feed  his  vanfty;  his  polite  blacklegs,  to 
advise  him  in  his  matches  on  the  turf,  cards, 
and  tennb ;  his  harridan,  till  drink  drams  wee 
him,  scrat  his  face,  and  burn  his  periwig, 
when  she  is  in  her  maudlin  hysterics — the  f^f- 
Tow  has  aw  that  he  wants,  and  aw  that  be 
wishes,  in  this  world — 

Enter  Tomlins. 

Tom,  Lady  Rodolpha  is  come,  sir. 

SirP,  And  my  lord? 

Tom,  No ,  sir,  he  is  about  a  mile  Behind, 
the  servant  says. 

SirP,  Let  me  know  the  instant  be  arrites. 

Tom,  I  shall,  sir.  [^•^'^ 

SirP,  Step  ye  oot,  Charles,  and  receive  lady 
Rodolpha.  And  I  desire,  sir,  ye  wool  treat 
her  with  ass  i)  much  respect  and  gallantry 
ass  possible— for  m;^  lord  has  hinted  that  ye 
have  been  very  remiss  ass  a  lover.  Adzoods, 
Charles!  ye  should  admdenister  a  whole  tor- 
rant  o'flattery  till  her;  for  a  woman  ne'er 
thinks  a  man  loves  her,  till  he  has  made  an 
ideot  of  her  understanding  by  flattery;  flat- 
tery is  the  prime  bliss  o  the  sex,  the  nectar 
and  ambrosia  o'their  charms;  and  ye  can 
ne'er  gi  them  o'er  muckle  of  it:  sae,  there's  a 
guid  lad,  ganig;  and  mind  yeer  flattery.  {Exit 
Egerlon"]  Han!  I  must  keep  a  tight  bandupon 
this  fallow,  I  see.  Pm  frighten'd  oot  omy 
wits  lest  his  mother's  family  should  seduce 
him  to  their  party,  which  would  ruin  my 
whole  scheme,  and  break  my  heart.  A  (Ine 
time,  o'day  indeed  for  a  blockhead  to  turn 
patriot — when  the  character  is  exploded,  mark- 
ed ,  proscribed ;  why ,  the  common  people, 
the  very  vulgar,  have  found  out  the  jest,  and 
laugh  at  a  patriot  now-a-days,  just  as  they 
do  at  a  conjurer,  a  magician,  or  any  other  im- 
postor in  society. 

Enter  Tobulins  and  Lord  Lumbercourt. 

Torn,  Lord  Lumbercourt.  [Rxit, 

Lord  L,  Sir  Pertinax,  I  kiss  your  baud. 

SirP,  Your  lordship's  most  devoted — 1  re- 
joice to  see  you. 

LordL,  \ou  stole  a  march  upon  me  ibis 
morning! — gave  me  the  slip,  Mac;  though  I 
never  wanted  your  assistance  more  in  my  life. 
I  thought  you   would  have  called  upon  me. 

SirP,  My  dear  lord,  1  beg  ten  millions  of 
pardons,  for  leaving  town  before  you — but  ye 
ken  that  your  lordship  at  dinner  yesterday 
settled  that  we  should  meet  this  morning  at 
the  levee  ? 

LordL,  That  I  acknowledge,  Mac — I  did 
promise  to  be  there,  I  own — but — 

SirP,  You  did,  indeed— and  accordingly  I 
was  at  the  leree:  and  waited  there  till  every 
mortal  was  gone,  and  seeing  you  did  na  come, 
I  concluded  that  your  lordship  was  gone 
before. 

LordL,  To  confess  the  truth,  my  dear  Mac, 
that  old  sinner,  lord  Freakish,  general  JoUej, 
sir  Anthony  Soaker,  and  two  or  three  more 
of  that  set — laid  bold  of  me  last  night  at  the 

i)  The  doable  9,  in  mm,  it  pat  to  fthow  tk«t  the  •eetcli 
gire  llie  sharp  instead  of  the  aofi  souBd  to  thii  con* 
sonant  in  these  words. 
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opera ;  and,  as  the  general  says. — I  belfere,  by 
the  intelligence  of  my  head  this  morning — 
ha!  ha!  ha!  we  drank  deep  ere  we  departed 
— hA  I  ha !  ha !  and —  '  - 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  naVi  if  you  were  with 
that  party,  my  lord,  I  don*t  wonder  at  not 
seeing  your  lordship  at  the  levee! 

LordJL  The  truth  is,  sir  Pertinax,  my  fel- 
low let  me  sleep  too  long  for  the  levee.  Bat 
I  wish  I  had  seen  you  before  you  lefl  town 
— I  wanted,  you  dreadfully. 

Sir  P.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  was  not 
in  the  way;  but  on  what  account,  my  lord, 
did  you  want  me? 

LordL,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  cursed  awkward 
affair — and — ha!  ha!  yet  V  cannot  help  laiigh- 
ing  at  it  neither;  though  it  vexed  me  con- 
foundedly. . 

SirP,  Vexed  you,  my  lord — I  wish  I  had 
been  wi  ye  then:  but  for  heaven*s  sake,  my 
lord,  what  was  it  that  could  possibly  vex  your 
lordship  ? 

LordL,  Why,  that  impudent,  teasing,  dun- 
ning rascal.  Mahogany,  my  upholsterer — ^you 
know  the  fellow? 

Sir  P.  Perfectly,  my  lord. 
LordL,   The  impudent  scoundrel  has  sued 
mc  up  to  some  infernal  kind  of  a — somelhing 
or  other,  in  the  law,  which   1  think  they  call 
an  execution ! 

Sir  P.  The  rascal! 

LordL.  Upon  which,  sir,  the  fellow — ha! 
ha  I  ha !  1  cannot  help  laughing  at  it — by  wat 
of  asking  pardon,  ha!  ha!  ha!  had  the  mo- 
desty to  wait  on  me  two  or  three  days  ago 
— to  inform  my  honour,  ha!  ha!  as  oe  was 
pleased  to  dignify  me — that  the  execution  was 
now  ready  to  be  put  in  force  against  my  ho- 
nour, ha!  ha!  ha !— but  that,  out  of  respect 
to  my  honour,  as  he  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  my  honour's  money,  he  would  not  suffer 
his  lawyer  to  serve  it — till  he  had  first  inform- 
ed my  honour — because  he  was  not  willing 
to  affront  my  honour!  ha!  ha!  ha!  —  a  son 
of  a  whore ! 

SirP,  I  never  heard  of  so  impudent  a  dog. 
LordL  Now,  my  dear  Mac!  ha!  ha!  as 
the  scoundrel's  apology^  was  so  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  his  intormation  so  very  agreeable 
to  my  honour — I  told  him,  that  in  honour  I 
could  not  do  less  than  to  order  his  honour 
to  be  paid  immediately. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— vary  weel-— ye  were 
as  complaisant  ass  the  scoundrel  till  the  full, 
I  think,  my  lord. 

LordL.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  to  the  full;  but  you 
shall  bear — you  shall  bear,  iMac — so,  sir,  with 
great  composure,  seeing  a  smart  oaken  cud- 
gel, that  stood  very  handily  in  a  comej*  of 
my  dressing-room  —  I  ordered  two  of  my 
feOows  to  hold  the  rascal,  and  another  to  take 
the  cudgel,  and  return  the  scoundrePs  civility 
with  a  good  drubbing,  as  long  as  the  stick 
lasted! 


servants  all  about  me — a  fellow,  called  a  tip- 
staffs,  stepped  up,  and  begged  the  favour  of 
my  footman,  who  thrashed  the  upholsterer, 
and  the  two  that  held  him,  to  go  along  with 
him  upon  a  little  business  to  my  lord  chief 
justice. 

Sir  P.  The  devil ! 

LordL,  And  at  th^  same  instant  I,  in  my 
torn,  was  accosted  by  two  other  very  civil 
scoundrcPs,  who,  with  a  oioat  insolent  polite- 
ness, begged  my  pardon,  and  informed  me, 
that  I  must  not  go  into  my  own  chaise! 

SirP,  How.  my  lord!  not  intil  your  ain 
carriage! 

LordL  No,  sir — for  that  they,  by  order  of 
the  shenff,  must  seise  it,  at  the  suit  of-  a 
gentleman — one  Mr.  Mahogany,  an  upholsterer. 

Sir  P.  An  impudent  villain ! 

LordL,  It  is  all  true.  I  assure  you;  so  yon 
see,  my  dear' Mac,  what  a  d — ned  country 
this  is  to  live  in,  where  noblemen  are  obliged 
to  pay  their  debts,  just  like  merchants,  coblers, 
peasants,  or  mechanics — Is  not  that  a  scandal, 
dear  IVf^c,  to  a  nation? 

SirP,  My  lord,  it  is  not  only  a  scandal, 
but  a  national  grievance. 

LordL,  Sir,  there  is  not  another  nation  in 
the  world  that  has  such  a  grievance  to  com- 
plain of.  But  what  concerns  me  molt,  I  am 
afraid,  ray  dear  Mac,  that  the  villain  will  send 
down  to  Newmarket,  and  seise  my  string  of 
horses.  * 

StrP,  Your  string  of.  horses!  We  must 
prevent  that,  at  all  events: — that  would  be 
such  a  disgrace,  I  will  dispatch  an  express  to 
town  directly,  to  put  a  stop  till  the  scoun- 
drePs  proceeding. 

Lord  L  Pr'ythee  do,  my  dear  sir  Pertinax. 

SirP,  Oh!  it  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

LordL,  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  sir 
Pertinax,  upon  honour. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  my  lord;  *tis  my  duty  to  oblige 
your  lordship  to  the  very  utmost  stretch  of 
my  abeelity. 

Enter  Tomuns. 

Tom,  Colonel  Toper  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  you,  sir,  and  having  no  family  down 
with  him  in  the  country  —  he  and  captain 
Hardbottle,  if  not  inconvenient,  will  do  them- 
selves the  honour  of  taking  a  ftmily  dinner 
with  you. 

Sii^P:  They  are  two  of  our  militia  officers: 
does  ^our  lordship  know  them  ? 


LordL,  By  sight  only. 

'    -   '         afr    " 


SirP,  1  am  afraid,  my  lord,  they  will  in- 
terrupt our  business. 

Lord  L,  Ha !  hal  not  at  all — not  at  all — 
ha!  ha!  ha!  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted 
with  Toper,  they  say  he  is  a  fine  jolly  fellow ! 

SirP,  Oh!  very  jolly,  and  stry  clever.  He 
and  the  captain,  my  lord,  are  reckoned  two 
of  the  hardest  drinxers  in  the  country. 

LordL  Ha!  ha!  ha!   so  I  have  hean^let 


SirP.  Ha!   ha!  ha!  admirable!  as  gude  a  us  have  them  by  all  means,   Mac;  they  will 
stroke   of  humour  as  ever  1  heard   of — and  enliven  the  scene — how  far  are  they  from  you? 


did  they  drub  him  soundly,  my  lord? 

LordL  Oh!  most  liberally,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
most  liberally;  and  there  1  thought  the  affair 
would  have  rested,  till  I  should  think  proper 
to  pay  the  scoundrel — ^but  this  morning,  sir, 
just  as  I  was  steppiilg  into  my  chaise — my 


SirP,  Just  across  the  meadows — not  naif  a 
mile,  my  Jord — a  step— a  step. 

j)  A  ConslabU  Itipp^d  'fiff)*  ^•'om  tbeir  Kavtfig  ih« 
tjrobola  of  Milhoritj  placed  on  ihe  lop  of  iktir  ttav«t) 
which  being  thown  to  anr  nun*  in  tbo  king's  naao, 
h«  daroc  not  refttM  to  follow  lb«  con*Uibl«« 
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LordL,  Oh,  let  us  bare  the  jolly  dogs,  by 
all  meaDs ! 

SirP,  My  compliments,  I  shall  be  proud 
of  their  company.  [Exit  TomU'ns]  Guif*) 
ye  please,  my  lord,  we  wuU  gang  and  chat  a 
bit  wee')  the  women.  I  have  not  seen  lady 
Rodolpba  since  she  returned  fra  the  Bath;  1 
long  to  have  a  little  news  from  her  aboot 
the  company  there. 

Lardii,  O!  shell  gire  you  an  account  of 
them,  111  warrant  you.  [A  verj  loud  laugh 
ivilhoui]  Here  the  hairbrain  comes!  it  must 
be  her  by  tiie  noise. 

LadjlL  Iffilhoui]  Allons!  gude  folks— 
follow  me — sans  ceremonie! 

Enter   Labt    Rodolpha  ,   Ladt   Macstco- 
PHAKT,  Egbrton,  and  Siomey. 

LadjrR.  [Running  up  to  Sir  P^rtinax] 
Sir  Pertinax, — your  most  devoted — most  ob- 
sequious, and  most  obedient  vassal. 

[Courtesies  very  Iovp, 
SirP.  Lady  Rodolpha — down  till  the  ground 
my  congratulations,  duty,   and  alTection,  sin- 
cerely attend  your  ladyship. 

(Bowing  ridiculous!/  Iopp. 
_     ,  'ertinax — your  humeelity  is 

most  sublimely  complaisant — at  present  un- 
answerable— but,  sir,  I  shall  intensely  studv 
to  return  it  [Courtesies  very  low\  faily  fold. 
SirP,  Weel,  madam,  ha!  you  luock  gaily 
— wcel  and  bow — how  is  your  ladyship  after 
your  jaunt  till  the  Bath? 

LadjrR*  Never  better,  sir  Pertinax — as  well 
as  youth,  health,  riotous  spirits,  and  a  careless, 
happy  heart  can  make  me. 

«yir  P.  I  am  mighty  glad  till  bear  it,  my 
lady. 

LordL.  Ay,  ay, — Rodolpha  is  always  in 
spirits;  sir  Pertinax,  Vive  la  bagatelle,  is  the 
pliilosophy  of  our  family,  ha ! — Rodolpha, — ha ! 
LordiL  Traitb  is  it,  my  lord:  and  upon 
honour.  I  am  determined  it  never  shall  be 
changed  by  my  consent — weel  I  vow— ha! 
ha!  ba!  ha!  ha!  Vive  la  bagatelle  would  be 
a  most  brilliant  motto  for  Uie  chariot  of  a 
belle  of  fashion — what  say  ye  till  my  fancy, 
lady  Macsycophant? 

jLadjrJIif.  It  would  have  novelty  at  least  to 
recommend  it, 'madam. 

Ladjr  R.  Which  of  aw  charms  is  the  most 
delightful  that  can  accompany  wit,  taste,  love, 
or  friendship— for  novelty,  I  take  to  be  the 
true  je  ne  s^ai  auoi,  of  all  worldly  bliss. 
Cousin  Egerton,  snould  not  you  like  to  have 
a  wife,  with  Vive  la  bagatelle  upon  her  wed- 
ding chariot? 
JEger.  Oh!  certainly,  madam. 
LadjrR.  Yes — I  think  it  would  be  quite 
out  of'^the  common,  and  singularly  ailcgant. 

Eger,  Indisputably,  madam — for,  as  a  motto 
is  a  word  to  the  wise;  or  rather  a  broad 
hint  to  the  wholie  world,  of  a  person*s  taste 
andiprincsples ,  Vive  la  bagatelle — ^would  he 
most  expressive,  at  first  tignt,  of  your  lady- 


ship*s  characteristic! 


the  instant  I  commence  bride.    Well,   I   am 
immensely  proud  that  my  fancy  has  the  ap> 
i)  If.       0  WiUi. 


probation  of  so  sound  an  understanding — so 
sublime  a  genius — and  so  polished,  nay,  so 
exquisite  a  taste,  asthat  of  theall-accomplisbed 
Mr.  Egerton. 

SirP.  But,  lady  Rodolpha,  I  wish  till  ask 
your  ladyship  some  questions  aboot  the  com- 
pany at  Bath;  they  say  ye  had  aw  the  world 
there. 

LadjrR.  O,  yt%; — there  was  a  vary  great 
mob  indeed;  but  vary  little  company:  aw  ca- 
naille— except  our  ain  party;  tne  place  was 
quite  crooded  wi  vour  little  purseprood  me- 
chauics — an  odd  kind  of  queer  luocking  ani- 
mals, that  ha  started  intil  fortunes  fra  loHery 
tickets,  rich  prises  at  sea,  gamblinff  in  Change- 
alley,  and  SIC  like  caprices  of  fortune,  and 
awaw  they  aw  crood  till  the  Bath,  to  lam 
gentcelity,  and  the  names,  titles,  intrigues,  and 
bon  mots  of  us  peopU  of  fashion — ha:  ha!  ha! 
Omnes.  Ha !  ha !  oa ! 

Lord L.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  know  them  —  I 
know  the  things  you  mean,  my  dear,  extreme- 
ly well.  I  have  observed  them  a  thousand 
times;  and  wondered  where  the  devil  they 
all  came  from!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

LadvM.  Pray,  lady  Rodolpha,  what  were 
your  diversions  at  Bath? 

LadjR^  Gude  faith',  my  lady,  the  company 
w«re  my  diversion  —  and  better  nai  human 
follies  ever  afforded — ha!  ha!  ha!  sic  an  a 
maxture — and  sic  oddities,  ha!  ha!  ha!  a  per- 
fect ffallimowfry !  ha !  ha !  ha !  lady  Kunigunda 
Mackensie  and  I  used  to  gang  aboot  till  every 
part  of  this  human  chaos,  ha!  ha!  on  pur- 
pose till  reconnoitre  the  monsters,  and  pick 
up  their  frivolities,  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Omnes.  Ha!  ba!  ha! 

Sir  P.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  why,  that  must  have 
been  a  high  entertainment  till  your  ladyship! 
Ladj  A.  Superlative,  and  inexhaustible,  sir 
Pertinax !  ha !  ha !  ha !  Madam ,  we  had  in 
yane  group  a  peer  and  a  sharper — a  duchess 
and  a  pin-maker*s  wife — a  boarding-school 
miss  and  her  grandmother — a  fat  parson,  a 
lean  general,  and  a  yellow  admiral — ha!  ha! 
all  speaking  together,  and  bawling,  and  frett- 
ing, and  fuming,  and  wrangling,  and  retorting 
in  fierce  contention,  as  if  Uie  Tame ,  and  the 
fortune,  of  aw  the  parties,  were  till  be  the 
issue  of  the  conflict. 

SirP.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray,  madam,  what 
was  the  object  of  their  furious  contantion  ? 

LadjrR.  Oh;  a  vary  important  one,  I   as- 
sure you,  sir  Pertinax;  of  no  less  consequence, 
madam,  than  how  an  odd  trick  at  whist  was 
lost,  or  mieht  have  been  saved ! 
Omnes.  Ha!  hsk!  ha! 

Ladjr  R.  In  another  party,  sir  Pertinax,  we 
had  what  ^  was  called  the  cabinet  council ; 
which  was  composed  of  a  duke,  and  a  haber- 
dasher— a  red  hot  patriot  and  a  sneering  court- 
ier— a  discarded  statesman  and  his  scribbling 
chaplain — wi  a  busy,  bawling,  muckle-faeeded 
prerogative  lawyer — All  of  whom  were  every 
minute  ready  to  gang  together  by  the  lugs  ^k 
aboot  the  in  and  the  oot  meeaistry,  ha!  ba:  ba! 
Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

SirP,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  weel,  that  was  a  droll, 
motley  cabinet,  I  vow.  Vary  whimsical,  upon 
honour;  but  they  are  aw  greet  politeedans  at 
Bath,  and  settle  a  meenistrj  there  with  ass 

i)  Ear*. 
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much  ease  ass  thej  do  a  tone  for  a  country 
dance! 

LadjrR*  Then,  sir  Pertinax,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  room — snug — in  a  hj-comer — iu 
close  conference,  we  had  a  Jew  and  a  beeshop. 

SirP,  A  Jew  and  a  beeshop!  ha!  ha!  a 
devilish  gude  connexion  that;  and  pray,  my 
lady,  what  were  they  ahoot?    • 

hadj  R»  VVhy,  sir,  the  beeshop  was  stnTing 
to  convert  the  Jfew ;  while  the  Jew ,  by  inter- 
val s,  was  slily  picking  up  intelligence  fra  the 
beeshop,  aboot  the  change  in  tbe  meenistry, 
in  hopes  of  making  a  stroke  in  the  stocks. 

Omnes.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Sir  P.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  admirable,  admirable, 
1  honour  the  smouse— hah! — it  was  deevilish 
clever  of  him,  my  lord,  deevilish  clever,  the 
Jew  distilling  the  beeshop*s  brains. 

LordL,  Yes,  yes,  the  fellow  kept  a  sharp 
look  out ;  I  think  it  was  a  fair  tnal  of  skill 
on  both  sides,  Mr.  Egerton. 

JEger,  True,  my  lord;  but  the  Jew  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  fairer  way  to  succeed. 

LordL,  Oh!  all  to  nothing,  sir;  ha!  ha! 
ha!  well,  child,  I  like  your  Jew  and  your 
bishop  much — it  is  monstrous  clever,  let  us 
have  the  rest  of  the  history,  pray,  my  dear. 

hadj  R.  Giule  traith,  my  lord,  the  sum  to- 
tal is,  that  there  we  aw  danced,  and  wrang- 
le^d,  and  flattered,  and  slandered,  and  gambled, 
and  cheated,  and  mingled,  and  jumbled — 

Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

LordL.  Well,  you  are  a  droll  girl,  Ro- 
dolpha,  and  upon  honour,  ha!  ha!  ha! — ^you 
I  have  given  us  as  whimsical  a  sketch  as  ever 
was  hit  off.     What  say  you,  Mr.  Sidney. 

Sid.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  the  lady  has 
made  roe  see  the  whole  assembly  at  Bath,  in 
glaring,  pleasing,  distinct  colours! 

Ladrtt^  O,  dear  maister  Sidney,  your  ap- 
probation makes  me  as  vain,  as  a  reigning 
toust  at  her  looking-glass. 

Enter  Tomuns. 

Tom.  Colonel  Toper  and  captain  Hard- 
bottle  are  come,  sir. 

SirP.  O,  vary  weel!  dinner  immediately. 

Tom.  It  is  ready,  sir.  \Exii  Tomlins. 

SirP,  My  lord,  we  attend  your  lordship. 

LordL.  Lady  Mac,  your  ladyship^s  hand, 
if  you  please.  [He  leads  her  out 

SirP.  Lady  Rodolpha,  here  is  an  Arcadian 
swain,  that  has  a  hand  at  your  ladyship*s  de- 
votion ! 

Ladjr  R,  And  I,  sir  Pertinax ,  ha  yean  at 
his — [Gioes  her  Hand  to  EgertoriX  there, 
sir, — as  to  hearts — ye  ken,  cousin,  toey  are 
oae  brought  into  the  account  o^human  dealings 
now-a-days. 

Eger*  Oh!  madam,  they  are  mere  tempo- 
rary baubles,  especially  in  courtship;  and  no 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  weather 
—or  a  lottery  ticket. 

Ladj R.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  twa  axcellent  seemi- 
lies,  I  vow,  Mr.  Egerton,  axcellent!  for  they 
illustrate  the  vagaries,  and  inconstancy  of  my 
dissipated  heart,  ass  exactly  —  ass  it  ye  had 
meant  till  describe  it.    [Egerton  leads  her  out. 

SirP.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  what  a  vast  fund  of 
speerits  and  good  humour  she  has,,  maister 
Sidney. 

Sid.  A  great  fund,  indeed,  sir  Pertinax. 


SirP.  Hah!  by  this  time  to-morrow,  mai- 
ster Sidney,  I  hope  wee  shall  ha  every  thing 
ready  for  ye  to  put  the  last  helping  hand  till 
the  earthly  happiness  o*your  friend  and  pupil ; 
and  then,  sir,  my  cares  wuU  be  over  for  this 
life;  for  as  till  my  other  son  I  expect  nai  gude 
of  him :  nor  should  I  grieve  were  I  to  see 
him  in  his  cofBn.  But  this  match — Oh!  it  wull 
make  me   the  happiest  of  aw  human  beings. 

[Exeunt. 

ACTIU. 
ScBRB  L — A  Library. 

Enter  Sir  Pbrtimax  and  Egbrton. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  I  wull  not  hear  a  word  aboot 
it ; — I  insist  upon  it  ye  are  wrong — ye  should 
hai  paid  your  court  till  my  lord,  and  not  ha 
scrupled  swallowing  a  bumper  or  twa— or 
twanty  till  oblige  him! 

Eger,  Sir,  1  did  drink  his  toast  in  a  bumper. 

SirP.  Yas,  ye  did;  but  how?— how?— just 
ass  a  cross  brain  takes  pheesic,  wi  wry  mouths, 
and  sour  faces,  whach  my  lord  observed ;  then, 
to  mend  the  matter,  the  moment  that  he  and 
the  colonel  got  intill  a  drunken  dispute  aboot 
releegion,  ye  slily  slunged  awa. 

Eger.  I  thought,  sir,  it  was  time  to  go, 
when  my  lord  insisted  upon  half-pint  bumpers. 

SirP.  Sir,  that  was  not  levelled  at  you— 
but  at  the  colonel,  the  captain,  and  the  com- 
missioner, in  order  till  try  their  bottoms;  but 
they  aw  agreed  that  ye  and  I  should  drink 
oot  o^smaw  glasses. 

Eger.  But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  did  not 
choose  to  drink  any  more. 

SirP.  But,  sir,  I  tell  you  there  was  necess- 
ity for  your  drinking  more  at  this  particular 
juncture. 

Eger.  A  necessity !  in  what  respect,  sir  ? 

SirP.  Why,  sir,  I  have  a  certain  point  to 
carry,  independent  of  the  lawyers,  with  my 
lord,  in  this  agreement  of  your  marriage, 
abpot  whach,  I  am  afraid' we  shall  ha  a  warm 
crooked  squabble — and  therefore  I  wanted  your 
assistance  in  it. 

Eger.  But  how,  sir,  could  my  drinking  con- 
tribute to  assist  you  in  your  squabble  ? 

SirP.  Yas,  sir,  it  would  ha  contributed — 
it  might  have  prevented  the  squabble. 

Eger.  How  so,  sir? 

SirP.  Why,  sir,  my  lord  is  proud  of  ye 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  of  your  little  French 
songs — your  stories,  and  your  bon  mots,  when 
ye  are  m  the  humour — and  guin  ye  had  but 
staid,  and  been  a  lettle  jolly,  and  drank  half 
a  score  bumpers  wi  him,  till  he  got  a  little 
tipsy,  I  am  sure  when  we  had  him  i*that  tipsy 
mood — we  might  ha  settled  the  point  amongst 
ourselves,  before  the  lawyers  came— but  noow, 
sir,  I  dinna  ken  what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Eger,  But  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  would 
that  have  been  a  seasonable  time  to  settle 
business,  sir? 

SirP.  The  most  seasonable,  sir,  the  most 
seasonable;  for,  sir,  when  my  lord  is  in  his 
cups,  his  suspeecion  and  bis  judgment  are  baith 
asleep,  and  his  heart  is  aw  jollity,  fun,  and 
gude  fellowship  —  you  may  then  mould  his 
consent  to  any  thing;  and  can  there  be  a 
happier  moment  than  that  for  a  bargain,  oi* 
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to  settle  a  dispute  wi  a  friend?     Wbat  is  it  prudently  conducted,   wo\dj5*'be  the   readiest 

you  shrug  your  shoulders  at,  sir?  gait  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering  of  my  con- 

Effer,  At  my  own  ignorance,  sir:  for  I  un-  deetion.  and  accordingly  set  aboot  it — nooipr, 

derstand  neither  the  philosophy   nor  the  mo-  sifi  in  this  pursuit — beauty — beauty,  ah !  beauty 


rality  of  your  doctrine. 

SirP,  I  ken  ye  do  not,  sir; — and  what  is 
warse,  ye  nerer  wull  understand  it,  ass  ye 
proceed.  In  yean  word,  Charles— I  ha  often 
tauld  ye,  and  noow  again  1  tell  ye  yeance 
for  aw,  that  every  man  should  be  a  man  oHhc 
warld,  and  should  understand  the  doctrine  of 
pleeabeelity ;  for,  sir,  the  manaeuvres  of  pleea- 
beelity  are  ass  necessary  to  rise  in  the  warld, 
ass  wranglinff  and  logical  subtlety  are  to  rise 
at  the  bar.  Why  ye  see,  sir,  I  ha  acquired 
a  noble  fortune,  a  princely  fortune,  and  noow 
do  ye  think  I  ha  rafaed  it? 

£ger.  Doubtless,  sir,   by  your  abilities. 

Sir  P,  Dootless,  sir^  ye  are  a  blockhead — 
nai,  sir,  ^*ll  tell  ye  hoow  I  raised  it,  sir;  1 
raised  it  by  boowinc;  by  boo  wing,  sir;  I  na- 
▼er  in  my  life  could  stond  straight  iHb^  pre- 
sence of  a  great  mon ;  but  awways  boowed, 
and  boowed ,  and  boowed ,  as  it  were .  by 
instinct. 

Eger,  How  dd  you  mean,   by  instinct^  sir? 

SirP,  Hoow  do  I  mean,  by  instinct — why, 
sir,  I  mean  by — by — by  the  instinct  of  interest, 
sir,  whach  is  the  universal  instinct  of  mankind, 
sir:  it^is  wonderful  to  think,  what  a  cordial, 
what  an  amicable,  nay,  wbat  an  infallible  in- 
fluence, boowing  has  upon  the  pride  and  va- 
nity of  hum^n  nature;  Cbairles,   answer  me 


sincerely,  ha  ye  a  mind  till  be  convinced  of  there  at  last,  sir,  1  fell  tipon  an  old,  rich,  sour, 
the    force  of  my  doctrine,   by   example   and 
demonstration  ? 


temper,  and  a  constant,  attention  till  make 
every  mon  weel  pleased  wi  himself. 

Eger,  Very  prudent  advice,  sir. 

SirP,  Therefore,  sir,  I  lay  it  before  ye — 
now,  sir,  wi  these  materials,  I  set  oot,  a 
rough  raw-boned  stripling,  fra  the  north,  till 
try  my  fortune  wi  them  here  fthe  south ;  and 
my  first  step  intill  the  world  was  a  beffgarly 
clerkship  in  Sawney  Gordon^s  counting-house, 
here  iHhe  ciiy  of  London,  whach ,  youMl  say, 
a^orded  but  a  barren  sort  of  a  prospect. 

aer.  It  was   not  a   very  fertile  one,  in- 
,  sir. 
^  Sir  P,  The  revearsc,  the  revearse.    "Weel, 
sir,  seeing  mysel   in   this   unprofitable  situa- 
tion, I  reflected  deeply,  1  cast  aboot  my  thoughts, 
and  concluded  that  a  matrimonial  adventure. 


often  struck  mine  eyne,  and  played  aboot  my 
heart,  and  fluttered,  and  beet,  and  knocked, 
pnd  knocked,  but  the  deel  an  entrance  I  ever 
let  it  get — for  I  observed  that  beauty  is  gene- 
rally a  prood,  vain,  saucy,  expensive  sort  oi 
a  ^commodity. 

Eger.    Very  justly  observed,  sir. 

SirP,  Ana  therefore,  sir,  I  leA  it  to  pro- 
digab   and  coxcombs,   that    could    afford    till 

f»ay  for  it,  and  in  its  stead,  sir, — mark — I 
uocked  oot  for  an  ancient,  weel  jointured,  su* 
f»eraiinuatcd  dowager: — a  consumptive,  tooth- 
ess,  phthisicky,  wealthy  widow — or  a  shree- 
veled,  cadaverous,  negtacted  piece  of  deform- 
ity, i*th'  shape  of  an  exard,  or  an  empersi  ^y 
and -or  in  short,  any  thing,  any  thing,  that 
had  the  siller,  the  siller;  for  that  was  the 
north  star  of  my  affection — do  ye  take  me, 
sir  ?  Was  na  that  right? 
Eger,  O  doubtless,  doubtless,  sir. 
SirP,  Noow,  sir,  where  do  ye  tliink  t 
ganged  to  luock  for  this  wbman  wi  th*  siller 
— na  till  court — na  till  play-houses,  or  assem- 
blies— ha,  sir,  I  gangea  till  th#  kirk,  till  the 
anabaptists,  independent,  Bradleonian,  Mu^- 
gletonian  meetings'),  till  the  morning  and 
evening  service  of  churches  and  chapels  of 
ease;  and  till  the  midnight,  melting,  concee- 
liating  love-feasts  of  the   methodists')  —  and 


slighted,  antiquated,  musty  maiden ;  that  luocked 
— ha!  ha!  ha!  she  luocked  just  like  a  skeleton. 


Eger,  Certainly,  sir. 

Sir  P,  Then,  sir,  as  the  greatest  favour  I 
can  confer  upon  ye,  I  wull  give  ye  a  short 
sketch  of  the  stages  of  my  boowing;  ass  an 
excitement  and  a  landmark  for  ye  till  hoow 
by,  and  ass  an  infallible  nostrum  for  a  mon 
o  the  warld  till  thrive  iHhe  warld. 

Eger,  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by 
your  experience. 

SirP,  Vary  weel.  [7%<-^  bofh  sit  downj 
And  noow,  sir,  ye  must  recall  till  your  thoughts, 
that  your  grand-father  was  a  mon,  whose 
penurious  income  of  half-pay  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  fortune;  and|  sir,  aw  my  provee- 
sion  fra  him  was  a  modicum  of  Latin,  an  ex- 
part  ness  of  areethmelic,  and  a  short  system 
of  worldly  counsel ;  the  chief  ingredients  of 
which  were,  a  persevering  industrvy  a  reegid 
economy,  a  smooth   tongue,  a  pliabeelety   of  could  do  for  the  life  of  her;  ay,   and    turned 


just 
in  a  sureeon*s  glass-case  —  noow,  sir,  this 
meeserabie  object  was  releegiously  angry  -wi 
hersel,  and  aw  the  wcrld;  bad  nai  comfort 
but  in  a  supernatural,  releegious,  enthusiastic 
deleerium;  ha!  ha!  ha!  sir,  she  was  mad^.> 
mad  ass  a  bedlamite. 

Eger,  Not  improbable,  sir;  there  are  num- 
bers of  poor  creatures  in  the  same  enthusiastic 
condition. 

SirP,  Oh!  numbers,  numbers;  now,  sir, 
this  poor,  cracked ,  crasy  *  creature ,  usckI  to 
sing,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  and  weep,  and 
wau,  and  gnash  her  teeth  constantly,  morning 
and  evening,  at  the  tabernacle.  And  ass  soon 
ass  I  found  she  had  the  siller,  aha !  gude 
traith ,  I  plumped  me  dooa  upo*  my  knees 
close  by  her,  cheek-by-jole ,  and  sung,  and 
sighed,    and  groaned   as  vehemently   ass   she 


up  the  whites  of  my  eyne,  till  the  strings  aw- 
most  cracked  again :  I  watched  her  attentively ; 
handed  her  tillher  chair;  waited  on  herharoe; 
got  most  releegiously  intimate  wi  her  in  a 
week;  married  ner  in  a  fortnight;  buried  her 
in  a  month;  touched  the  siller;  and  wi  a 
deep  suit  of  morning,  a  sorrowful  veesage^ 
and  a  joyful  heart,  I  oeffan  the  warld  again ; 
and  this,  sir,  was  the  nrst  effectual  boow  I 
ever  made  till  the  vanity  of  human  nature: 
noow,  sir,  do  ye  understand  this  doctrine? 

i)  la  the  tbap*  of  a  ^  or  an  amd  p*r  «•  (mmd  torbttU^, 
Pormvrly  Uie  word  and  was  daautrd  kj  a  aifa  ui 
printiag  Ibaa  etc. 

■)   DifTrfcBl  arcu  dIaaoiiUng  from  thf  eharcli  of  Sa|laad. 

S)  Tliefa  loTO  foaaU,  nolWUlia  landing  Uier  oogbt  to  k« 
re|!|iuua,  poaaaaa  «  great  deal  of  the  old  lovo  ajHraa 
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Eger,  Perfectly  well,  sir. 

Sir  P.  My  utxX  boow,  sir,  was  till  your 
aiu  motber,  whom  I  raa  away  wi  fra  the 
boardio^-school,  by  tbe  interest  of  wbose  fa- 
mily I  got  a  gude  smart  place  iHh*  treasury; 
and,  sir,  my  vary  next  step  was  intill  parlia- 
ment, the  wbacfa  I  entered  wi  ass  ardent  and 
ass  determined  an  ambeetion,  ass  ever  agee- 
tated  the  heart  o*C«sar  Limsel.  Sir;  Iboowed, 
and  watched,  and  attended,  and  dangled  upo* 
the  then  great  mon,  till  I  got  intill  the  Tary 
bowels  ol  his  confidence — hah!  got  my  snack 
of  the  clothing,  the  foraging,  tHe  contracts '). 
tbe  lottery  tickets,  and  aw  the  poleetical 
bonuses ;  till  at  length,  sir,  I  became  a  much 
wealthier  mon  than  one  half  of  the  golden 
calves  a  had  been  so  lottg   a   boowing  too. 

SHe  rises,  Egerton  rises  ioo\   And  was  na 
bat  boowing  to  some  purpose,  sir,  ha? 

Eger,  It  was,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  P,  But  are  ye  convinced  of  the  gude 
effects,  and  of  the  uteelity  of  boowing? 

Eger,  Thoroughly,  sir,  thoroughly. 

Sir  P,  Sir,  it  is  infallible — but,  Cnairles,  ah! 
while  I  was  thus  boowing  and  raising  this 
princely  fortune,  ah!  I  met  many  heart  sores, 
and  disappointments,  fra  the  want  of  leetera- 
ture,  ailoquence.  and  other  popular  abeelities ; 
sir,  guia  I  could  but  ha  spoken  fth*  house, 
1  should  ha  done  the  deed  in  half  the  time ; 
but  the  instant  I  opened  my  mouth  there, 
they  aw  fell  a  laughing  at  me:  aw  which  de- 
feeciencies,  sir,  I  delermin*d  at  any  expense 
till  have  supplied  by  the  polishM  ecnication  of 
a  son,  who  I  hop*d  would  yean  day  raise 
the  house  of  Macsycophant  till  the  nighest 
pinnacle  of  ministeerial  ambeetion;  this,  sir, 
IS  my  plan :  I  ha  done  mt  part  of  it  Nature 
has  done  her*s,  ye  are  fiijoquant,  ye  are  po- 
pular; aw  parties  like  ye;  and  noow,  sir,  it 
only  remains  for  ye  to  be  directed — comple- 
tion follows. 

Eger,  Your  liberality,  sir,  in  my  education, 
and  the  judicious  choice  you  made  of  the 
worthy  gentleman,  to  whose  virtue  and  abili- 
ties  you  entrusted  me,  are  obligations  I  ever 
shall  remember  with  the  deepest  filial  gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  sir — vary  weel;  but, 
Chairles,  ha  ye  bad  any  conversation  yet  wi 
lady  Rodolpha,  aboot  the  day  of  yeer  mar- 
riage, yeer  leeveries,  yeer  equipage,  or  yeer 
eslabusbment  ? 

Eger,  Not  yet,  sir. 

SirP,  Pah!  why  there  again  now,  there 
again,  ye  are  virrong;  vary  wrong. 

Eger   Sir,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

SirP,.\Whjf  Chairles,  ye  are  vary  tardy 
in  this  business. 

LordL,  [Singing  fvithoutj 
What   have  we  with  day  to  do?  etc. 

SirP,  Oh!  here  comes  my  lord! 

LordL,  r Singing  i»iihout\ 
Sons  of  care,  Hwas  made  for  you. 

Enier  Lord  Lumbkrcourt,  drinking  a  Dish 
of  Coffee  ;  To  mums  waiting^  v^iih  a  Salver 
in  his  Hetnd, 

Sons  of  care,  Hwas  made  for  you. 
ytry  good  coffee,  indeed,  Mr.  Tomlins. 

1)  Tke  contracU  for  providing  doalhet,    forage   etc.    for 
tho  Mldivrs  in  the  Briliah  aervlce,  have  onriekcd  acny 
a  •coiindral,    who   baa  not  scrupled   to    adulterate  thej 
kt—d  villi  linie  lo  anawar  their  miserable  purpote.     | 


Sons  of  care,  ^was  made  for  you. 
Here,  Mr.  Tomlins.        \GiveS  him  the  Cuf** 

Tom,  Will  your  lordship  please  to  have 
another  dish? 

Lord  L.  No  more,  Mr.  Tomlins.  [Etit. 
Tomiins'l  Well,  my  host  of  the  Scotch  pints! 
we  have  bad  warm  work. 

Sir  P,  Yes,  you  pushed  tbe  bottle  aboot, 
my  lord,  wi  the  joy  and  veegour  of  a'  bac- 
chanal. 

LordL.  That  I  did  my  dear  Mac^no  loss 
of  time  with  me — I  have  but  three  motions, 
old  boy,  charge! — toast! — fire!  *)— and  off  we 
go — ha  !  ha  !  ha !  that*s  my  exercise. 

SirP,  And  fine  warm  exercise  it  is,  my 
lord,  especially  with  the  |ialf-pint  glass. 

LordL*  It  does  execution  point  blank — ay, 
ay,  none  of  your  pimping  acorn  glasses  for 
me,  but  your  manly,  old  English  half-pint 
bumpers,  my  dear— Zounds,  sir!  they  try  a 
fellow's  stamina  at  once.  But  where*s£gerton? 

SirP,  Just  at  band,  my  lord^  there  he 
stonds,  iuoddng  at  your  ]ordship*s  picture. 

LordL,  My  dear  Egerton. 

Eger.   Your  lordship^s  most  obedient. 

LordL,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  see 
you— I  aiQ  sorry  you  leA  us  so  soon  afler 
dinner;  had  you  staid,  you  would  have  been 
highly  entertained,  1  have  made  such  examples') 
of^  toe  commissioner ,  the  captain ,  and  the 
colonel ! 

Eger,  So  I  understand,  my  lord. 

LordL.-Hui,  Egerton,  I  have  slipped  from 
the  company,  for  a  few  moments,  on  purpose 
to  have  a  little  chat  with  you.  Rodolpha  tells 
me  she  fancies  there  is  a  kind  of  a  demur  on 
your  side,  about  your  marriage  with  her. 

SirP,  A  demur,  hoow  so,  my  lord? 

LordL.  Why,  as  I  was  drinking  my  cof- 
fee with  the  women,  just  now,  I  desired  they 
would  fix  the  wedding  night,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  ceremony ;  upon  which  the  girl  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  telling  me  she  supposed  I 
was  jokinfir,  for  that  Mr.  Egerton  had  never 
yet  given  her  a  single  glance,  or  hint  upon 
the  subject. 

SirP,  My  lord,  I  have  been  just  this  vary 
instant  talking  to  him  aboot  his  shyness  to 
the  lady. 

Enier  Tomlins. 

^om.  Counsellor  Plausible  is  come,  sir, 
and  sergeant  Eitherside. 

SirP.  W^hy,  then  we  can  settle  this  busi- 
ness this  vary  evening,  my  lord. 

LordL,  As  well  as  in  seven  years — and  to 
make  the  way  as  short  as  possible,  pray,  Mr. 
Tomlins,  present  your  roaster*s  compliments 
and  mine  to  lady  Modolpha,  and  .let  her  lady- 
ship know  we  wish  to  speak  to  her  directly. 
[£xj/  Tomlinsll  He  shall  atUck  her  this  in- 
stant, sir  Pertinax. 

SirP,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ay!  thafs  axcellent; 
this  is  doinff  business  effectually,  my  lord ! 
^  LordL,  Oh !  I  will  pit')  them  in  a  moment, 
sir  Pertinax — that  will  bring  them  into  the 
heat  of  the  action  at  once ;  and  save  a  deal 
of  awkwardness  on  both  sides — Oh,  here  yoiu* 
Dulcinea  comes,  sir! 

•>  Fill  the  glas*— Give  a  loasl^-and  dflnk. 
*)  Drank  Ibcm  under  the  table. 

*)   Pit   i«  a   place  Tor  fighting  eocka,  wkicli  when  pitttd, 
inuBcdiatelj  begia  lo  fight. 
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[Act  III. 


Enter  Lady  Rodolpha. 

LadjrR,  Weel,  »ir  Pertioazy  I  attend  your 
commaiidsy  and  yours,  my  paternal  lord. 

VShe  courtesies. 

Lord  L.  Why  then,'  ray  filial  lady,  we  are 
to  inform  you,  that  the  commission  for  your 
ladyship,  apd  this  enamoured  caTalier,  com- 
manding you  jointly  and  inseparably  to  serre 
your  country,  in  the  honourable  and  forlorn 
Lope  of  matrimony,  is  to  be  signed  this  very 
civeningi 

Ladjr R.  This  evening,  my  lord! 

Lord  L  This  evening,  my  lady:  come,  sir 
Pertinax,  let  us  leave  them  to  settle  their  li- 
veries, wedding  suits,  carriages,  and  all  their 
amorous  equipage  for  the  nuptial  camp. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  axcellentl  weel.  Ivoow, 
my  lord,  ye  are  a  great  oflicer:  this  is  as 
gude  a  manoeuvre  to  bring  on  a  rapid  en- 
gagement, as  the  ablest  general  of  them  aw 
could  ha  started. 

LordL.  Ajf  ay;  leave  them  together,  they'll 
soon  come  to  a  right  understan^ng,  I  war- 
rant YOU,    or  the  needle  and    tire   loadstone 
have  lost  their  sympathy. 
[£xeunt  L,  Lumbercourt  and  Sir  Pertinax, 

Eger.  What  a  dilemma  am  I  ia!    [Aside, 

Ladjr  R.  Why,  this  is  downright  tyranny 
— it  has  quite  damped  my  spirits,  and  my 
betrothed,  yonder,  seems  planet-struck  too, 
I  think. 

Eger,  A  whimsical  situation  mine!  [Aside, 

Ladjr  R.  Ha !  ha !  Jia !  methinks  we  luock 
like  a  couple  of  cav/tious  geenerals,  that  are 
obliged  till  take  the  field,  but  neither  of  us 
seems  willing  to  come  till  action.         [Aside, 

Eger,  I  protest,  I  know  not  how  to  ad- 
dress her.  [Aside, 

Ladjr  R,  He  wull  nai  advance,  I  see — what 
am  1  to  do  Tthis  affair?  gude  traith,  I  wull 
even  do  as  I  suppose  many  brave  heroes  ha 
done  before  me;  clap  a  gude  face  upo*  the 
matter,  and  so  conceal  an  aching  heart  under 
a  swaggering  countenance.  [Aside~\  Sir,  sir, 
ass  we  ha,  oy  the  commands  of  our  gude 
fathers — a  busmess  of  some  little  consequence 
till  transact — 1  hope  ye  wull  excuse  my  tak- 
ing the  leeberty  of  recommending  a  chair  till 
ye.  [Courtesies  verjr  low, 

Eger,    [Greatly  emoarrassed^  Madam,   I 

beg  your  pardon.         [Hands  her  a   Chair^ 

then  one  for  himself.     Thejr  sit  down, 

Ludjr R,  Aba!  he's  resolved  not  to  come 
too  near  till  me,  I  think.  [Aside. 

Eger.  A  pleasant  interview — hem!   hem! 

t  Aside, 
^  [e  wull 
not  open  the  congress,  I  see ;  then  I  wull, 
[Aside]  Come,  sir,   whan  wull  ye  begin? 

[F'erjr  loud. 

Eger.  [Starts']  Begin !  what,  madam  ? 

Ladjr  R,   To  make  love  till  me. 

Eger,  Love,  madam  ? 

Ladjr R,  Ay,  love,  sir;  why  you  ha  never 
said  a  word  till  me  yet  upo'  the  subject;  nor 
cast  a  single  glance  at  me,  nur  brought  forth 
one  tender  sigh,  nor  even  yeance  secretly  squeez- 
ed my  loof  ^J.  Now,  sir,  thofT  oor  fathers  are 
Sfi  tyrannical  ass  to  dispose  of  us  merely  for 
their  ain  interests,  witnout  a  single  thought 
of  oor  hearts  or  affections ;   yet ,  sir ,   I  hope 

i)  Hand. 


ye  ha  mair  faumanitj  than  to  think  of  wed- 
ding roe,  without  first  admeenistering  some 
o'th  preleeminaries   usual  on  those  occasions? 

Eger,  Madam,  I  ovm  your  reproach  is  just; 
I  shall  therefore  no  longer  disguise  my  sen- 
timents, but  fairly  let  you  know  my  heart— 

Lad/R.  Ah!  ye  are  right,  ye  are  right, 
cousin.  Honourably  and  alTectionately  rights 
noow  that  is  what  I  like  of  aw  things  in  my 
swain — ay,  ay,  cousin,  open  your  faeait  frankly 
tillme,  ass  a  true  lover  should;  butsitye  doown, 
sit  ye  doown  again,  1  shall  return  your  frankness 
and  your  passion,  cousin,  wi  a  melting^  ten- 
derness, equal  to  the  amorous  enthusiasm  of 
an  ancient  heroine. 

Eger.  Madam,  if  you  will  hear  me — 

Ladjr  R,  But  remember  ye  must  begin  yeer 
address  wi  fervency,  ana  a  most  rapturons 
vehemence;  for  ye  are  to  conseeder,  cousin, 
that  oor  match  is  na  till  arise  fra  the  union 
of  hearts,  and  a  long  decorum  of  ceremo- 
nious courtship,  but  is  instantly  till  start  at 
yeance  out  of  necessity  or  mere  accident,  ha! 
ba!  ha!  just  like  a  nvatch  in  an  ancient  ro- 
mance, where  ye  ken,  cousin,  the  knight  and 
the  damsel  are  mutually  smitten,  and  dying 
for  each  other  at  first  sight;  or  by  an  amo- 
rous sympathy,  before  they  exchange  a  single 
glance. 

Eger.  Dear  madam,  you    entirely  mistake. 

Ladjr  R,  So  noow,  cousin,  wi  the  true 
romantic  enthusiasm,  ye  are  till  suppose  me 
the  lady  o'th'  enchanted  castle,  andf  ye— ba! 
ha!  ha!  ye  are  to  be  the  knight  o'the  sorrowful 
countenance,  ha'  ha!  ha!  and,  upon  honour, 
ye  luock  the  character  admirably,  ha!  ha! 

Eger,  Trifling  creature ! 

Ladjr  R,  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  guin  ye  do  na 
begin  at  yeance,  the  lady  ouie  enchanted 
castle  wull  vanish  in  *a  twankling. 

Eger,  [Rises]  Lady  Rodolpha,  f  know  your 
talent  for  raillery  well;  but  at  present,  in  my 
case,  there  is  a  kind  of  cruelty  in  it. 

LadjR.  Raillery!  upon  my  honour,  cou- 
sin ,  ye  mistake  me  quite  and  clean.  1  am 
serious;  vary  serious;  ay,  and  1  have  cause 
till  be  serious;  ay,  and  vary  sad  inlill  ibe 
bargain;  [Rises]  nzy,  1  wull  submit  my  case 
even  till  yoursel — can  any  poor  la.ssie  be  m 
a  mair  lamentable  condeetion  [  FFhining] 
than  to  be  sent  four  hundred  miles,  by  tbjj 
commands  of  a  positive  grand-mother,  l»" 
marry  a  man  who  I  find  has  na  mair  aflec- 
tion  for  me  than  if  I  had  been  his  wife  these 
seven  years. 

Eger,  Madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry* 

lAidfR,  But  it  is  vary  weel,  cousin— ^aT 
wcel  —  I  see  your  aversion  plain  enougn^ 
and,  sir,  I  must  tell  ye  fairly,  ye  are  the  ain- 
ly  mon  that  ever  slighted  my  person,  or  tnal 
drew  tears  fra  these  eyne ;  but  'tis  vary  ^*^ 
[Cries]  I  wull  return  till  Scotland  to-morrow 
morning,  and  let  my  grandmother  know  noow 
I  have  been  affronted  by  your  slights,  yo** 
contempts,  and  your  aversions.  .. 

Eger,  If  you  are  serious,  madam,  jow  ^^ 
tress  gives  me  a  deep  concern:  but  •^ 
is  not  in   our  power;   and   when  you  kno 
that  my  heart  is  irrecoverably  given  Jo  »*  J 
ther  woman,  I  think  your  understanding  »" 
good   nature   will  not  only  pardon   t^^  P 
coldness  and  neglect  of  you ,  but  forgi^« 
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when  I  tell  ^ou,  I  ncTer  can  baTe  that  ho- 
nour which  19  intended  me,  hy  a  conneiion 
with  your  ladyship. 

LadyR^  \Startmg  up'\  How,  sir!  are  ye 
serious? 

Eger.  Madam,  I  am  too  deeply  interested, 
both  as  a  roan  of  honour  and  a  lover,  to  act 
otherwise  with  you  on  so  tender  a  subject. 

Lady  It  And  so,  ye  persast  in  slighting 
me? 

JSeer.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  must  be 
exphcit— and  at  once  declare,  that  I  never  can 
gire  my  hand  where  I  cannot  give  my  heart. 

LtMdfIL  Why  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  your  declaration  is  sic  an  ailGront  ass  na 
woman  o^speerit  ought  to  bear,  and  here  I 
make  a  solemn  voow  never  till  pardon  it — 
but  on  yean  condeetion. 

Eget^  If  that  condition  be  in  my  power, 
madam — 

LadfR*  Sir,  it  is  Tyour  poower. 

Mger,  Then,  madam,  you  may  command  me. 

LadylL  Why  then,  sir,  the  condeetion  is 
this;  ye  must  here  gie  me  your  honour,  that 
na  importunity,  command,  or  menace,  o*your 
father — in  fine,  that  na  consideration  what- 
erer  shall  induce  you  to  take  me,  Rodolpha 
Lumbercourt,  till  be  your  wedded  wife. 

Eger,  Madam!  I  most  solemnly  promise,  I 
never  w^ill. 

iMdfR,  And  I,  sir,  in  my  turn,  most  so- 
lemnly and  sincerely  thank  ye  for  your  reso- 
lution. [Couriesiesj  and  your  agreeable  aver- 
sion, hal  ha!  hai  for  ye  ha  made  me  as  happy 
as  a  poor  wretch  reprieved  in  the  vary  in- 
stant of  intended  execution. 

Eger,  Pray,  madam,  how  am  I  to  under- 
stand all  this? 

Lady  R,  Sir,  your  frankness  and  sincerity 
demand  the  same  behaviour  on  my  side.  There- 
fore, without  further  disguise  or  ambiguity, 
know,  sir,  th^t  I  myself  am  ass  deeply  smit- 
ten wi  a  certain  swain,  ass  I  understand  ye 
are  wi  yeer  Constantia. 

Eger.  Indeed,^  madam ! 

LadyR,  Oh,  sir,  aw  my  extravagance,  le- 
Tity,  and  redeeculous  behaviour  in  your  pre- 
sence, noow,  and  ever  since  your  faither  pre- 
vailed on  mine  to  consent  till  this  match,  has 
been  a  premeditated  scheme,  to  provoke  your 
gravity  and  gude  sense  intiil  a  cordial  disgust, 
and  a  positive  refusal. 

Eger,  Madam,  you  have  contrived  and  exe- 
-onfed  your  scheme  most  happily;  but,  with 
your  leave,  madam,  if  I  may  presume  so  far 
—pray  who  is  your  lover? 

LadyR.  In  that  too  I  shall  surprise  you, 
sir — -^e  is  \Courtesies\  your  ain  brother.  So 
ye  see,  cousin  CLairles,  tooffl  could  na  miti]zle 
affections  wi  ye,  I  ha  na  ganged  oot  of  Uie 
fimnily. 

Eger.  Madam,  give  me  leave  to  congratu- 
late myself  upon  your  affection — you  couldn*t 
have  placed  it  on  a  worthier  object;  and 
whatever  is  to  be  our  chance  in  this  lottery 
of  our  parents,  be  assured  that  my  fortune 
shall  be  devoted  to  your  happiness  and  his. 

LadyR,  Generous  indeed,  cousin,  but  not 
a  whit  nobler,  I  assure  you,  than  your  brother 
Sandy  believes  of  you ;  and  pray  credit  me, 
sir,  that  we  shall  both  remember  it,  while  the 
heart  feels,   or   memory  retains    a  sense  of 


gratitude:  but  now^'sir,  -let  me  ask  one  que- 
stion— pray,  how  is  your  mother  affected  in 
this  business? 

Eger,  She  knows  nf  my  passion,  and  will, 
1  am  sure,  be  a  friend  to  the  common  cause. 

LadyR,  Ah!  that  is  lucky,  vary  lucky — 
our  first  step  must  be  to  take  her  advice 
upon  our  conduct,  so  as  till  keep  our  faithers 
in  the  dark,  till  we  can  hit  off  some  measure 
that  wuU  wind  them  fiboot  till  our  ain  pur- 
pose, and  till  the  common  interest  of  our  ain 
passions. 

Eger,  You  are  very  right,  madam;  for 
should  my  father  suspect  my  brolher*s  affec- 
4ion  for  your  ladyship,  or  mine  for  Constan- 
tia, there  is  no  guessing  what  would  be  the 
consequence;  his  whole  happiness  depends 
upon  this  bargain  with  my  lord;  for  it  gives 
him  the  possession  of  three  boroughs,  and 
those,  madam,  are  much  dearer  to  him  than 
the  happiness  of  his  children :  I  am  sosry  to 
say  it,  but  to  gratify  his  political  rage,  he 
would  sacrifice  every  social  tie  that  is  dear  to 
friend  or  family.  \Exeuni, 

ACT  IV. 

ScKNB  I.  —  A  library. 

Enter  Si&  Pbrtinax   arui  Counsbixor 

Pladsiblb. 

Sir  P,  No ,  no ;  come  away ,  counsellor 
Plausible — come  away,  1  say;  let  them  chew 
upon  it — let  them  chew  upon  it — VVhy,  coun- 
sellor, did  ye  ever  bear  so  impertinent,  so 
meddling,  and  so  obstinate  a  blockhead,  ass 
that  sergeant  Eitherside?  confound  the  fallow, 
he  has  put  me  oot  of  aw  temper ! 

Plau,  He  is  very  positive,  indeed,  sir  Pei^ 
tinax,  and  no  doubt  was  intemperate  and  rude  ; 
but,  sir  Pertinax,  I  would  not  break  off  the 
match  notwithstanding:  for,  ceiiainly,  even 
without  the  boroughs,  it  is  an  advantageous 
bargain,  both  to  you  and  your  son. 

SirP,  But,  Plausible,  do  you  think  I  wull 
give  up  the  nomination  till  three  boroughs? 
why,  1  would  rather  give  him  twanty,  nay, 
tbarty  thousand  pounds  in  any  other  part 
o'th'  bargain^especially  at  this  juncture,  when 
votes  are  likely  to  become  so  valuable — why, 
moil,  if  a  certain  affair  comes  on,  they^l  rise 
above  five  hundred  per  cent^). 

Plau,   No   doubt   they  will,   sir  Pertinax 

but  what  shall  we  do  m  "this  case?  for  Mr. 
Sergeant  insists  that  you  positivejy  agreed  to 
my  lord*s  having  the  nomination  to  the  three 
boroughs  during  his  own  life. 

SirP.  Why,  yes,  in  the  first  sketch  of  the 
agreement  I  believe  I  did  consent;  but  at  that 
time,  mon,  my  lord*s  affairs  did  not  appear 
to  be  half  so  desperate  ass  I  noow  find  they 
turn  oot.  6ir,  he  must  acquiesce  in  whatever 
I  demand,  for  I  ha  gotten  him  intiil  sic  an 
hobble,  that  he  canna  exist  without  me. 

Plau,  No  doubt,  sir  Pertinax^  you  have 
him  absolutely  in  your  power. 

SirP,  Vary  weel;  and  ought  not  a  mon 
till  make  his  vantage  of  it? 

Plau,  No  doubt  you  ought,  no  manner  of 
doubt;   but,  sir    Pertinax,   there    is  a  stcret 

1)  Thin  borough  hntlneu  u  another  bUck  apol  in  Eag* 
ll»h  libertj ;  oue  woald  almoat  with  to  lu/n  reroriDtr 
ool/  to  do  away  wilh  ibis. 
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spring  in  this  business  that  yon  do  not  seem  i  too,  we  always  understood  the  nomination  lo 
to  perceive^  and   which  I  am  afraid   governs  I  he  in  my    lord,   durante   vita,  dnrante  Tila— 


the  whole  matter  respecting  these  boroughs. 

SirP'  What  spring  do  ye  mean,  coun- 
sellor ? 

Plau.  Why  this:  1  hare  some  reason  to 
think  that  my  lord  is  tied  down,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  bring  sergeant  Eitherside 
in,  the  very  first  vacancy,  for  one  of  those 
boroughs — now  that,  I  believe,  is  the  sole 
motive  why  the  serg(?ant  is  so  very  strenuous 
that  my  lord  should  keep  the  boroughs  in  his 
own  power,  fearing  that  you  might  reject  him 
for  some  van  of  your  own. 

Sir  P.  Oh!  my  dear  Plausible,  ye  are  cle- 
ver— yes,  vary  clever— ye  ha  hit  upo'  the  vary' 
string  that  has  made  aw  this  discord  —  O!  I 
see  it — I  see  it  noow;  but  baud,  baud — bide 
a  wee^)  bit — a  wee  bit,  mon — 1  ha  a  thought 
come  intill  my  head — yes — I  think  noow, 
Plauyble,  wi  a  little  twist  in  oor  negociation, 
that  the  vary  string,  properly  tuned,  may  be 
still  made  to  produce  the  very  harmony  we 
wish  for — ya — yas  I  ha  it — this  sergeant  1 
see  understands  business ,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  knows  hoow  till  take  a  hint. 

Plau,  Oh!  nobody  better,  sir  Pertinax,  no- 
body better. 

Sir  P.  Why  then.  Plausible,  the  short  road 
is  awways  the  best  wi  sic  a  man;  ye  must 
even  come  up  till  his  ipark  a  yeance,  and  let 
him  know  fra  me,  that  1  wulj  secure  him  a 
seat  for  yean  of  those  vary  boroughs. 

Plau.  Oh !  tha^  will  do,  sir  Perlinax ;  that 
will  do,  ni  answer  for  it. 

Sir  P.  And  further,  1  beg  ye  wull  let  hjm 
know,  that  1  think  myself  obliged  lill  conseeder 
him  in  this  affair  ass  acting  lor  me  ass  weel 
ass  for  my  lord ,  ass  a  common  friend  till 
baith,  and  for  the  service  he  has  already  done 
us,  mak  my  special  compliments  till  him ; 
and  pray  lei  this  soft,  sterling,  bit  of  paper 
be  my  faithful  advocate  till  convince  him 
what  my  gratitude  further  intends  for  his 
great  {Gives  Mm  a  JSank-bill']  equity,  in 
adjusting  this  agreement  betwixt  my  lord*s 
family  and  mine. 

Plau,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  sir  Pertinax,  upon  my 
word  this  is  noble — ay,  ay!  this  is  an  eloquent 
bit  of  paper,  indeed. 

Sir  P.  IVlaister  Plausible,  in,  aw  human 
dealings  the  most  effectual  method  is  that  of 
ganging  at  yeance  till  the  vary  bottom  of  a 
mon^s  heart — for  if  we  expact  that  men  should 
serve  us,  we  must  first  win  their  affections 
by  serving  them — Oh!  here  they  baith  come! 


clearly,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  douhu 

SirP,  Why  then,  my  lord,  till  shorten  llie 
dispute,  all  I  can  say,  m  answer  till  jour 
lordship,  is,  that  there  has  been  a  total  mis- 
take betwaxt  us  in  that  point — and  tberefore 
the  treaty  must  end  here  —  1  give  it  up— 1 
wash  my  bonds  of  it  for  ever — for  ever. 

Plau.  WtW  but,  gentlemen,  a  little  patience 
pray.  Sure  this  mistake,  some  how  or  other, 
may  be  rectified— Mr.  Sergeant,  pray  let  you 
and  I  step  into  the  next  room  hy  ourselves, 
and  reconsider  the  clause  relative  to  the  Lo- 
rouehs,  and  try  if  we  caitkiot  hit  upon  some 
medium  that  vnll  be  agreeable  to  both  parties. 
^  Serff.  £.  Mr.  Plausible,  I  have  already  con- 
sidered the  clause  fully,  am  entirely  master 
of  the  question,  and  nty  lord  cannot  give  up 
the  point;  it  is  unkind,  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  I  shall  never,  never— on  no  ac- 
count whatsoever,  shall  I  ever  advise  him  to 
give  it  up. 

Plau.  Nay,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  be^  you  will 
not  misapprehend  me— -<lo  not  think  I  want 
his  lordship  to  give  up  any  point  without  an 
equivalent  Sir  Pertinax,  will  you  permit  Mr. 
Sergeant  and  roe  to  retire  for  a  few  moments, 
to  reconsider  this  point  about  the  three  ho- 
roughs? 

sir  P.  We  aw  my  heart  and  saul,  maister 
Plausible,    ainy   thing    till    accommodate  his 
lordship^ainy  thing->ainy  thing. 
Plau.  what  say  you,  my  lord! 
LordL.  Nay,  I  submit   at  entirely  to  you 
and  Mr.  Sergcanf. 

Plau,  Come,  Mr.  Sergeant,  let  us  retire 
LordL.  Ay,  ay,  go,  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  hear 
what  Mr.  Plausiole  has  to  say,  however. 

Serg.  E.  Nay,  1  will  wait  on  Mr.  Plausible, 
my  lord,  with  all  my  heart;  but  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  suggest  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
altering  my  present  opinion :— impossible,  ini- 
possiblc,  he  cannot  give  them  up;  it  is  an  opi- 
nion from  which  I  never  can  depart. 

Plau.  Well,  w^ell,  do  not  be  positive,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  do  not  be  positive.     I  am  sure  rea- 
son, and   your  clients  conveniency,  will  al- 
ways make  yen  alter  your  opinion.  ^ 
Serg.E.  Ay,  ay,  reason,  and  my  clienli 


Enter  Lord  Lumbkrcourt  and  Sbrgeamt 

Eitherside. 

LordL,  My  dear  sir  Pertinax,  what  could 
provoke  you  to  break  off  this  business  so  ab- 
ruptly!— ^You  are  really  wrong  in  the  point; 
and  if  you  will  give  yourself  time  to  recollect, 
you  will  find  that  my  having  the  nomination 
to  the  boroughs  ibr  my  life,  was  a  prelimi- 
nary article — and  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
Eitherside  here,  whether  1  did  not  always  un- 
derstand it  so. 

Serg.E.  I  assure  you,  sir  Pertinax,  that  in 
all  his  lordship^s  conversation  with  me   upon 


conveniency,  Mr.  Plausible,  will  always  con- 
trol my  opinion,  depend  upon  it.  Ay,  ay!  there 
you   are  right;    sir,   1  attend 'you. 

[Exeunt  Latv/^rs. 

Sir  P.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  exlremciT 
sorry,  indeed,  that  this  mistake  has  happened. 

LordL.  Upon  honour,  and  so  am  I»  *^ 
Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  But  come  noow,  after  aw,  yourloro- 
sbip  must  allow  ye  ha  been  i*the  wrong* 
Come,  my  dear  lord,  ye  must  allow  that  noow. 

LordL.  How  so,  my  dear  sir  Pertinax? 

SirP,  Not  aboot  the  boroughs,  my  \^ 
for  those  1  do  not  mind  of  a  ^y^^i!^ 
aboot  yeer  distrust  of  my  friendship.  W»jr» 
do  ye  think  noow,  I  appeal  till  your  ain 
breast,  my  lord;  do  ye  think,  I  say,  that  1 
should  ever  ha  refused,  or  slighted  your  lord- 
ship*s  nomination  till  these  boroughs? 

Lord  L.    Why    really   I   don't  think  yo«» 

■  I       •     Tk     ..  "^  I     ;  ..  .  L^  Airmen* 


this  business,  and  in  his  positive   instructions! would,  sir  Pertinax;  bat  one  must  be  direct 
«)  Stop  a  moneai.  'ed  by  one*s  lawyer,  you  know. 
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Sir  P.  Hi !  my  lord,  lawyers  are  a  danger- 
01U  species  of  animais  tiU  ba  ainy  depen- 
dence npon — tbey  are  airways  starting  punct- 
ilios and  deeficufties  among  friends.  vVhy) 
my  dear  lord,  k  is  their  interest  tbat  aw- 
mankind  should  be  at  Tariance;  for  disagree- 
ment is  the  vary  manure  wi  whach  they  en- 
rich and  fitten  the  land  of  leetigation;  and 
MU  they  find  that  that  constantly  produces 
the  best  crop,  depend  upon  it  they  wull 
awirays  be  sure  till  lay  it  on  ass  thick  ass 
they  can. 

LordL.  Come,  come,  m^  dear  sirPertinax, 
you  must  not  be  angry  with  the  sergeant  for 
his  insisting  so  warmly  on  this  point  —  for 
those  boroughs,  you  anow,  are  my  shert 
anchor. 

SirP,  I  know  it,  my  lord;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  my  promptness  to  study ,  and  my 
acquiescence  till  your  lordship^s  inclination, 
ass  I  see  that  this  sergeant  Eitnerside  wishes 
ye  weel,  and  ye  him,  1  think  noow  he  would 
be  as  gude  a  mon  to  be  returned  for  yean 
of  those  boroughs,  as  could  be  pitched  upon, 
and  ass  such  i  humbly  recommend  him  till 
your  lordship*s  consideration. 

LordL,  VVhy,  my  dear  sir  Pertinax,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  already  promised 
bim;  he  must  be  in  for  one  of  them,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  1  insisted  so  strenu- 
ously— he  must  be  in. 

SirP,  And  why  not? — why  not?  is  na 
yeer  word  a  fiat?  and  wull  it  na  be  aw  ways 
so  till  me?  are  ye  nait  my  fi-iend,  my  pa- 
tron ?  and  are  we  nait  by  this  match  of  our 
children  to  be  united  intiU  yean  interest?         ly 

LordL.    So   I    understand   it,  I    own,  sir|h< 
Pertinax. 

SirP,  My  lord,  it  canna  be  otherwise — 
then  for  heaven's  sake,  ass  your  lordship  and 
I  ha  but  yean  interest  for  the  future,  let  us 
faa  na  mair  words  aboot  these  paltry  boroughs, 
but  conclude  the  agreement  at  yeance — just 
as  it  stonds^otberwbe  there  must  be  new 
writings  drawn,  new  consultations  of  lawyers; 
new  ODJections  and  delays  will  arise,  credi- 
tors wull  be  impatient  and  impertinent — so 
tbat  we  shall  na  nnish  the  Lord  knows  when. 

Ltfrd L,  You  are  right,  you  are  right;  say 
no  more,  Mac,  say  no  more — split  the  law- 
yers—you judge  the  point  better  than  all 
VVestminstcr-hall  could — it  shall  stand  as  it 
is — yes,  it  shall  be  settled  your  own  way, 
for  your  interest  and  mine  are  the  same,  I 
see  plainly.  Oh!  here  the  lawyers  come — 
»o,  gentlemen— well,  what  have  ye  done — 
how  are  you  opinions  now? 

EiUer  CouNSBLLOR  Plausible  and  Sbrgbamt 

£lTHBR6IOE. 

Serg,E.  My  lord,  Mr.  Plausible  has  con- 
vinced me^-fuily  convinced  me,  that  the  bo- 
roughs should  be  riven  up  to  sir  Pertinax. 

Piau.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  nave  convinced  him 
-»I  hav^  laid  such  arguments  before  Mr. 
Sergeant,  as  were  irresistible. 

Serg,  JT.  He  has,  indeed,  my  lord ;  for  when 
1  come  to  consider  the  long  friendship'  that 
has  subsisted  between  your  lordship  and  sir 
Pertinax;  the  great  and  mutual  advantages 
that  must  attend  this  alliance;  the  various 
foreclosing,  seizing,  distraining,   and  in  short 


every  shape  of  ruin  that  the  law  can  assume: 
all  which  roust  be  put  in  force,  should  this 
agreement  go  off;  and  as  sir  Pertinax  gives 
his  honour,  that  your  lordship*s  nomination 
shall  be  sacredly  ooserved,  why,  upon  a  nearer 
review  of  the  whole  affair,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  be  the  wiser  measure  to  conclude 
the  agreement  just  as  it  is  drawn — just  as  it 
is  drawn,  my  lord ;  it  cannot  be  more  to  your 
advantage. 

LordL.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  because  that  is  my  opinion  too — so, 
ti^  dear  Eitherside,  do  you  and  Plausible  dis- 
patch the  business  now  as  soon  as  possible. 

Serg.E.  My  lord,  every  thing  will  be  ready 
for  signing  in  less  than  an  hour— come,  Mr. 
Plausible,  let  us  go  and  fill  up  the  blanks,  and 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  writings,  on  our  part. 

Plau.  1  attend  you,  Mr.  Sergeant. 

I' Exeunt  Latvjrers* 
awyers  are  prepar- 
ing the  wi-itinffs,  sir  Pertinax,  I  will  go  and 
saunter  with  the  women. 

SirP.  Do,  do,  my  lord,  and  I  wull  come 
till  you  presently. 

LordL.  Very  well,  my  dear  Mac,   I  shall 

expect  you.  [Exit  singing. 

SirP.  Sol  a  leetle  flattery,  mixt  wi  the  It* 

nesse  of  a  guilded  promise  on  yean  side,  and 

a  quantum  suificit  of  the  aurum  palpabile   on 

the  other,  have  at  last  made  me   the   happiest 

father  in  Great  Britain,  and  feel   nothing  but 

dignity  and   elevation.     Hand!    baud!   bide   a 

wee !  bide  a  wee !  I  ha  yean  leetle  matter  mair 

in  this  affair  till  adjust,  and  then,  sirPertinax, 

e  may  dictate  till  fortune  herself,   and  send 

er  till   govern  feuls^),   while   ye   show,  and 

convince  the  world,   that  wise   men   awwnys 

govern  her.    Wha's  there? 

Enter  Sam. 

Tell  my  son  Egerton  I  would  speak  wee  him. 
Now  I  ha  settled  the  grand  point  [ExitSani\ 
wi  my  lord,  this  I  think  is  the  proper  juncture 
till  feel  the  poleetical  pube  of  my  spark,  and 
yeance  for  aw  till  set  it  to  the  exact  measure 
that  I  would  ha  it  constantly  beat. 

Enter  Egerton. 

Come  hither,  Chairles. 

Eger,  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

SirP.  Aboot  twa  hours  since  I  told  you, 
Chairles,  that  I  received  this  letter  express, 
complaining  of  your  brother*s  acteevity  at  an 
election  i*the  north,  against  a  pa^icular  friend 
of  mine;  which  has  given  great  offence;  and, 
sir,  ye  are  mentioned  in  the  letter,  ass  weel 
ass  he.  To  be  plain,  1  must  rounaly  tell  ye, 
that  on  this  interview  depends  my  nappiness. 
ass  a  mon  and  a  faither,  and  my  affection  till 
ye,  sir,  ass  a  son,  for  the  remainder  of  your 
days. 

Eger.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  do  any  thing 
either  to  forfeit  your  affection,  or  disturb  your 
happiness. 

SirP,  I  hope  so  too;  but  to  the  point — the 
fact  is  this.  There  has  been  a  motion  made 
this  vary  day,  to  bring  on  the  grand  affair, 
which  is  settled  lor  Friday  se*nnight;  noow, 
sir,  ass  ye  are  popular,  na  talents,  and  are 
weel  heard,  it  is  expacted,  and  I   insist   upon  • 

i)   Fool*. 
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it|  tLat  ye  endeayour  lili  atone  for  ycer  mis- 
conduct, by  preparing  and  taking  a  lairge 
share  in  that  question,  and  supporting  it  wi 
aw  your  poower. 

Eger,  But,  sir,  I  hope  you  wiU  not  so  exert 
your  influence,  as  to  insist  upon  my  support^ 
ing  a  measure  by  an  obvious,  prostituted  so- 
phistry, in  direct  opposition  to  my  character 
and  my  conscience. 

Sir  P.  Conscience!  did  ye  ever  hear  ainy 
man  talk  of  conscience  in  polcetical  mailers? 
conscience,  quotha,  I  ha  been  in  parliament 
these  three«Qnd-tharty  years,  and  never  heard 
the  term  made  use  of  before — sir,  it  is  an  un- 
pairliamentary  word,  and  ye  wull  be  laughed 
at  for  it. 

Eger,  Then,  sir,  I  must  frankly  tell  you, 
that  you  work  against  my  nature — you  would 
connect  me  with  men  I  despise,  and  press  me 
into  measures  I  abhor.  For  know,  sir,  that 
the  maliffnant  ferment,  which  the  venal  am- 
bition of  the  times  provokes  in  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  other  men — 1  detest. 

SirP,  What  are  ye  aboct,  sir;  with  your 
malignant,  yecr  venal  ambeetion,  and  your 
romantic  nonsense  ?  Sir,  every  mon  should  be 
ambeetious  till  serve  his  country. —  and  every 
man  should  be  rewarded  for  it.  And  pray, 
sir,  would  not  ye  wish  till  serve  yeer  coun- 
try? answer  me  that,  I  say,  would  not  ye 
wish  till  serve  your  country? 

Eger,  Only  show  me  how  I  can  serve  my 
country,  and  my  life  is  hers.  Were  I  qua- 
lified to  lead  her  armies,  to  steer  her  fleets, 
and  deal  her  honest  vengeance  on  her  insult- 
ing foes ;  or  could  my  eloquence  pull  down 
a  state  leviathan,  mighty  by  the  plunder  of 
his  country,  black  with  the  treasons  of  her 
disgrace,  and  send  his  infamy  down  to  free 
posterity,  as  a  monumental  terror  to  corrupt 
ambition,  I  would  be  foremost  in  such  service, 
and  act  it  with  the  unremitting  ardour  of  a 
Roman  spirit. 

SirP,  W^hy,  ye  are  mad,  ^r;  stark,  staring, 
raving  mad;  certainly  the  fellow  has  been 
bitten  by  some  mad  whig^)  or  other!  yc  are 
vary  young  —  vary  young,  indeed,  in  these 
matters;  but  experience  wull  convince  ye,  sir, 
that  every  mon  in  public  business  has  twa 
consciences;  mind,  sir,  twa  consciences;  a  re- 
leegious  and  a  poleetical  conscience — you  sec 
a  mairchant,  or  a  shopkeeper,  that  kens  the 
science  of  the  world,  awways  luocks  upon  an 
oath  in  a  custom-house,  or  behind  a  counter, 
only  as  an  oith  in  business — a  thing  of  course 
— a  mere  thing  oVourse,  that  has  nathing  till 
do  wi  releegion;  and  just  so  it  is  at  an  elec- 
tion, exactly  the  same — for  instance,  iioow|  I 
am  a  candidate — pray  observe — 1  gang  till  a 
periwig-maker,  a  hatter,  or  a  hosier,  and  1 
give  ten,  twanty,  or  tharty  guineas,  for  a 
periwig,  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  hose,  and  so  on 
through  a  majority  o voters;  vary  wecl,  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  why,  this  commercial  in- 
tercourse, ye  see,  begetf  a  friendship  betwixt 
us,  and  in  a  day  or  twa,  these  men  gang  and 
^ive  me  their  suffrages.  Wcel,  what  is  the 
inference,  pray^  sir?  can  ye,  or  ainy  lawyer, 
divine,  or  casuist,  caw  this  a  briber  nai,  sir, 
in  fair  poleetical  reasoning,   it  is   ainly   gene- 

i)  The  Whtct   are   opposed    to    the  Tories,    fomiaft  the 
two  grand  political  ractiona  in  En'gland. 


rosity  on  the  atn  side,  and  gratitude  on  tbe 
other — so,  sir,  let  me  ha  na  mair  of  yeer  re- 
leegious  or  philosophical  refinements :  but  pre- 
pare— attend — and  speak  till  the  question,  or 
ye  are  na  son  o'mine — sir,*  I  insist  upon  it. 


Enter  Sam. 

Sam,  Sir,  my  lord  says  the  writings  aire 
now  ready,  an^  his  lordship  and  the  lawyers 
are  waiting  for  you  and  Mr.  Egerton. 

SirP,  Vary  weel;  we^il  attend  his  lordsbip. 
{Exit  SaTn\  Come,  sir,  let  us  gang  doown 
and  dispatch  the  business. 

[Going,  is  stopped  bjr  Egerton. 
Eger.  Sir,  with  your  permission,  I  beg  you 
will  first  hear  me  a  word   or  two  upon  tkis 
subject. 
SirP.  Weel,  sir;  what  would  ye  say? 
Eger.  I  have  often  resolved  to  let  you  know 
[JJo(vs  oerjr  low\  my  aversion  to  this  match. 
SirP.  Hoow,  sir? 

Eger.  But  my  respect  and  fear  of  disoblig- 
ing you,  hitherto  kept  me  silent. 

Sir  P.  Your  avarsion!  hoow  dare  ye  use 
sic  language  till  me?  your  avarsion!  luock 
you,, sir,  I  shall  cut  the  matter  vary  short — 
Conseeder — my  fortune  is  na  inheritance ;  vw 
my  ain  acquiseetion ;  I  can  make  ducks  ancl 
drakes^)  of  it;  so  do  not  provoke  me,  but 
sign  the  articles  directly. 

Eger.  V  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  must 
be  free  on  this  occasion,  and  tell  you  at  once, 
that  1  can  no  longer  dissemble  the  honest  pas- 
sion that  fills  my  heart  for  another  woman. 

Sir  P.  Hoow.'  another  woman!  ah,  ye  vil- 
lain, how  dare  ye  love  another  woman  with- 
out my  parmission — but  what  other  woman? 
wha  is  shcl  speak,  sir,  speak. 

Eger.  Constantia.  [Bowing  very  lotv. 

SirP.  Constantia!  Oh,  ye  profligate!  what, 
a  creature  taken  in  for  charity  ? 

Eger.  Her  poverty  is  not  her  crime,  sir, 
but  her  misfortune;  and  virtue,  though  co- 
vered with  a  village  garb,  is  virtue  still ;  there- 
fore, sir-^ 

SirP.  Hand  yeer  jai>bering,  ye  villain;  baud 
ycer  jabbering!  none  of  yeer  romance,  or  re- 
finement, till  me.  I  ha  but  yean  question  till 
ask  ye,  but  yean  question,  and  then  I  ha  done 
we  yc  for  ever — for  ever — therefore  think  be- 
fore ye  answer;  wufl  ye  marry  the  lady,  or 
wull  ye  break  my  heart? 

Eger.  Sir,  my  presence  shall  not  oflend  ^ou 
any  longer;  but  when  reason  and  reflection 
take  their  turn,  1  am  sure  you  will  not  be 
pleased  with  yourself  for  this  impatemal  pas- 
sion. [Going, 
SirP.  Tarry,  I  command  you — and  I  com- 
mand ye  likewise  not  to  stir  till  ye  ha  given 
me  ain  answer — a  defeenitive  answer — ^vrull 
ye  marry  the  lady,  or  wull  ye  not? 

Eger.  Since  you  command  me,  sir,  know 
then,  that  1  cannot — will  not  marry  her. 

[Exii. 

SirP.  Oh!  the  viUain  has  shot  mt  through 

the  head;  he  has    cut  my  vitals!  I  shall   nm 

distracted — there  never  was  sic  a  bargain   mu 

i)  Chtlilren  amose  themselTea  'hj  throwing  fat  wimn— 
aidetraya  on  tba  anrface  of  a  river,  etc.*  io  avcti  a 
manner  thai  thev  aitematelT  dip  in  and  rise  out  ttf 
tlie  trater»  and  this  they  call  duett  and  drake*  ;  ao  tb«l 
ir  Sir  Pertioaz  wonld  conTcrt  hU  Tortmie  into  dellcrs, 
lie  could  amuse  himself  for  aonie  line  preUy  well. 


[Act  V.  Scene  1.] 
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1  ha  made  wi  tbis  feiilUb  lord — possession  of  [JKriV  Tomlins]  Why  suppose  this  Sidney 
bis  wbole  estate,  wi  three  boroughs  upon  it;'noow  should  be  privy  till  his  friend  Chairles^ 
sax  members!  why,  what  an  acquiseetion, . love  for  Constantia — what  then,  gudc  traitb, 
what  consequence!  what  dignity^  what  weight ! it  is  natural  till  think  that  his   ain   tovc   wull 


till  tbe  bouse  of  Macsycopbant — O!  domn  the 
fellow — three  boroughs,  only  for  sending  doon 
six  broomsticks  ^  Oh !  miserable;  ever  since 
tbis  fallow  came  intill  tbe  world  bave  I  been 
secretly  preparing  him  for  the  seal  of  ministe- 
i-tal  dignity,  and  sure  never,  never  were  times 
so  favourable — every  thing  conspires;  for  aw 
tbe  auld  poleetical  postoorses  are  broken- 
winded,  and  foundered,  and  cnnna  get  on; 
and  ass  till  tbe  rising  generation,  the  vanity 
of  surpassing  yean  another  in-  what  they  ieul- 
isbly  caw  taste  and  ailegance,  binds  them 
bond  and  foot  in  tbe  chains  af  luxury;  vtfbicb 
MTull  awways  set  them  up  till  tbe  best 
bidder;  so  that  if  they  can  but  get  where- 
witbal  till  supply  their  dissipation,  a  meenister 
may  convert  toe  poleetical  morals  of  aw  sic 
voluptuaries  intill  a  vote  that  would  sell  tbe 
nation  till  Prester  John,  and  tbeir  boasted  lee- 
berties  till  tbe  great  mogul.  \JSxil. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Library. 

Enter  Sia  Pertinax  and  Betty. 

Sir  P.  Come  tbis  way,  Betty,  come  this 
vray;  ye  are  a  gude  girl,  and  111  reward  ye 
for  this  discovery.  On !  tbe  villain !  oHer  her 
marriage  I 

JBeL  It  is  true,  indeed;  I  would  not  tell 
your  honour  a  lie  for  tbe  world ;  but  in  troth 
It  lay  upon  my  conscience,  and  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  tell  your  worship. 

Sir P,  Ye  are  right,  ye  are  right;  it  was 
veer  duty  to  tell  me,  and  FU  reward  you  for 
It;  ye  say  maisler  Sidney  is  in  love  wi  her 
too — pray  bow  came  you  by  that  intelligence? 

BeL  Oh!  sir,  I  know  when  folks  are  in  love, 
let  the m  strive  to  hide  it  as  much  as  they  will; 
I  know  it  by  Mr.  Sidney*s  eyes,  when  I  see 
bim  stealing  a  sly  sidclook  at  her,  by  bis 
trembling,  bis  breathing  short,  his  sighing 
wben  they  are  reading  together — besides,  sir, 
be  made  love  verses  upon  her,  in  praise  of 
her  virtue,  and  her  playing  upon  the  music; 
ay !  and  I  suspect  another  thing,  sir;  she  has 
a'  sweetheart,  if  not  a  husband^  not  far  from 
bence. 

Sir  P.  Wba!  Constantia? 

Set  Ay,  Constantia,  sir — lord,  I  can  know 
tbe  whole  affair,  sir,  only  for  sending  over  to 
lladley,  to  farmer  Hi Iford  s  youngest  daughter, 
Sukey  Hi) ford. 

Sir  P,  Then  send  this  instant,  and  get  me 
a  particular  account  of  it. 

Bet.  That  1  will  this  minute,  5ir. 

Sir  P.  In  the  mean  time  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  Constantia  -  and  be  sure  ye  bring  me 
word  of  whatever  new  matter  ye  can  pick  up 
aboot  ber,  my  son,  or  this  Hadley  husband  or 
sweetheart. 

Bet,  Never  fear,  sir. 

SirP,  Wba's  there? 


demand  tbe  preference — ay,  and  oblaiu  it  too 
— yas !  yas !  self—self!  is  an  ailoqucnt  advo- 
cate on  these  occasions — for  only  make  it  a 
mon*s  interest  till  be  a  rascal,  and  I  think  we 
may  safely  depend  upon  bis  integreety  in 
serving  bimsel. 

Ent^r  Sidney. 

Sid.  Sir  Pertinax,  your  servant.-  Mr.  Tom- 
lins told  me  you  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  I  wanted  till  speak  wi  yee  upon 
a  vary  singular  business — Maister Sidney,  give 
me  yeer  bond,  guin  it  did  na  luock  like  flat- 
tery (which  I  detest),  I  would  tell  ye,  maister 
Sidney,  that  ye  are  an  honour  till  your  cloth, 
yeer  country,  and  till  human  nature. 

Sid.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging. 

SirP.  Sit  ye  doon  here,  maister  Sidney — 
sit  ye  doon  here  by  me — my  friend.  [Thejr 
sil\  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  till 
ye,  for  tbe  care  ye  ha  taken  of  Chair'es  —tbe 
principles,  releegious,  moral,  and  poleetical, 
that  ye  ba  infused  intill  bim,  demand  the 
warmest  return  of  gratitude,  baitb  fra  him 
and  fra  me. 

Sid.  Yo^r  approbation,  sir,  next  to  that  ol 
my  own  conscience,  is  tbe  best  test  of  my 
endeavours,  and  tbe  highest  applause  they  can 
receive. 

SirP.  Sir,  ye  deserve  it,  richly  deserve  it; 
and  noow,  sir,  the  same  care  that  ye  ba  bad 
of  Chairles,  the  same  my  wife  has  taken  of 
her  favourite,  and  sure  never  were  accom- 
plishments, knowledge,  or  principles,  social 
and  releegious,  impressed  intill  a  better  nature 
than  Constantia*s. 

Sid.  In  truth,  sir,  I  think  so  too. 

SirP,  She  is,  besides,  a  gentlewoman,  and 
of  ass  gude  a  family  ass  any  in  this  county. 

Sid.  So  I  understand,  sir. 

SirP.  Sir,  her  faitber  bad  a  vast  estate;  the 
which  he  dissipated  and  melted  in  feaslings, 
and  friendships,  and  charities ,  hospitalities, 
and  sic  kind  of  nonsense — but  to  the  business 
— Maister  Sidney,  I  love  ye — ^yas,  I  love  you, 
and  ba  been  luocking  oot,  and  contriving  hoow 
till  settle  ye  in  the  world:  sir,  I  want  till  see 
ye  comfortably  and  honourably  fixed  at  the 
deed  of  a  respectable  family,  and  guin  ye  were 
my  ain  son,  a  thoosand  times,  I  could  na 
make  a  mair  valuable  present  till  ye  for  that 
purpose  ass  a  partner  for  life,  than  tbis  same 
Constantia,  wee  sic  a  fortune  doon  wi  ber  ass 
ye  yoursel  shall  deem  to  be  competent:  ay, 
and  an  assurance  of  every  canonical  contin-^ 
gency  in  my  poower  till  confer  or  promote. 

Sid.  Sir,  your  offer  is  noble  and  friendly; 
but  though  tbe  highest  station  would  derive 
lustre  from  Constantia^s  charms  and  worth ; 
yet,  were  she  more  amiable  than  love  could 
paint  her  in  tbe  Inverts  fancy,  and  wealthy 
beyond  the  thirst  of  tbe  miser*s  appetite,  I 
could' not — would  not  wed  her.  [Ri^es^ 

SirP,  Not  wed  ber!  odswins,  mon!  ye  sur- 


prise  me!  why  so?  what  binders?        [Rises, 
Enter  Tomlins.  Sid,  I  beg  you  will  not   ask  a   reason  for 

Where  is  maister  Sidney?  my  refusal;  but,  briefly  and  finally,  it  cannot 

Tom.  In  tbe  drawing-room,  sir.  be,  nor  is  it  a  subject  I  can   longer   converse 

SirP.  Tell   bim   I    would   speak    we   bim.  upon. 
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[Act  V. 


Sir  P.  Weely  sir,  I  ba  done,   I  ba  done — 
sit  dooo,  man — sit  doon   again — sit  ye   doon. 

£T?iey  sii\  I  sball  mention  it  no  more  —  not 
ul  I  must  confess  bonestly  till  ye,  friend  Sid- 
ney, that  the  match,  bad  ye  approved  of  ray 
proposal,  besides  profiling  you,  would  ba  been 
of  singular  sarvice  till  me  likewise ;  boowever 


ve  may  still  sarve  me  ass  efrcctually  ass  if  ye 
bad  married  her. 

Sid,  Then,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  will  roost  heartily. 

Sir  P.  I  belicye  it,  I  believe  il,  friend  Sid- 
ney, and  I  thank  ye.  I  ba  na  friend  till  de- 
Eend  upon  but  yoursel — my  heart  is  awmost 
rokc — 1  canna  belp  these  tears;  and  to  tell 
ye  the  fact  at  yeance,  your  friend  Cbairles  is 
struck  wi  a  most  dangerous  malady,  a  kind 
of  insanity  —  in  short,  this  Conslantia,  I  am 
afraid,  has  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  biro — do  ye 
understand  me? 

Sid.  Not  very  well,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Why,  be  is  grievously  smitten  wi 
the  love  of  her,  and  I  am  afraid  will  never 
be  cured  withoot  a  leetle  of  your  assistance. 

Sid.  Of  my  assistance !  pray,  sir,  in  wbat 
manner  ? 

Sir  P.  In  wbat  manner!  Lord,  maister  Sid- 
ney, how  can  ye  be  so  dull!  Now  then,  my 
vary  guid  friend,  guin  you  would  take  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  a  guid  word  for  bim  till 
the  wencb,  and  contrive  to  bring  tbem  toge- 
ther once,  vvhy,  in  a  few  days  alter,  be  woulu 
nai  care  a  pinch  o*snufF  for  her.  [Sidnejr 
starts  up]  VVhat  is  the  matter  wi  ye,  mon— 
what  the  deevil  gars  ye  start  and  luock  so  as- 
tonished ? 

Sid.  Sir,  you  amaze  me!  In  wbat  part  of 
my  mind,  or  conduct,  have  you  found  that 
baseness,  which  entitles  you  to  treat  me  with 
this  indignity? 

A^irP.  indignity— wbat  indignity  do  ye  mean, 
sir  ?  is  asking  ye  till  serve  a  friend  wi  a  wench 
an  indignity?  Sir,  am  not  I  your  patron  and 
benefactor,  ha? 

Sid.  You  are,  sir;  and  I  feel  your  bounty 
at  my  heart — but  the  virtuous  gratitude,  that 
sowed  the  deep  sense  of  it  there,  docs  not 
inform  me,  that  in  return,  the  tutor*s  sacred 
function,  or  the  social  virtue  of  the  man,  must 
be  debased  into  the  pupiPs  pander,  or  the  pa- 
tron^s  prostitute. 

Sir  P.  IIoo w !  what,  sir,  do  ye  dispute  ?  are 
ye  na  my  dependant — bai  and  So  yc  hesitate 
aboot  an  ordinary  civeelity,  which  is  practised 
every  day  by  men  and  women  of  the  first 
fashion?  sir,  let  me  tell  ye,  however  nice  ye 
may  be,  there  is  na  a  dependant  aboot  the 
court  that  would  na  jump  at  sic  an  opportu- 
nity till  oblige  bis  patron. 

Sid.  Indeed,  sir,  I  believe  the  doctrine  of 
pimping  for  patrons  may  be  learned  in  every 
party  school:  for  where  faction  and  public 
venality  are  taught  as  measures  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Briton  and  the  patriot — 
there  every  vice  is  to  be  expected. 

Sir  P.  Oho !  Oho  1  .vary  weel,  fine  insinua- 
tions! I  ken  wbat  you  glance  at — yes,  ye  in- 
tend this  satire  as  a  slander  upon  meenisters 
— ay!  ay!  fine  sedeetion  against  government 
— Oh!  ye  villain — ye — ye— sirrah — ye  are  a 
black  sheep,  and  1*11  mark  yc,  and  represent 
ye:  Til  draw  your  picture-rah !  ab!  I  am  glad 
yc  show  yoursel— y as,  yas — ye   ba   taken    off 


the  mask  at  last,  ye  ba  been  in  my  service  for 
many  years,  ye  hypocrite !  ye  impostor — ^but  I 
never  knew  your  principles'  before* 

Sid.  Sir,  you  never  alTronted  them  before; 
if  you  had,  you  should  have  known  tbem  sooner. 

Sir  P.  I  ha  done  wi  ye — I  ba  done  w^i  ye. 
Ay,  ay,  noow  I  can  account  for  my  son*s  con- 
duct; bis  aversion  till  courts,  till  meenisters, 
levees,  public  business,  and  bis  disobedience 
till  my  commands — a  perfeedious  fellow — ye'*re 
a  Judas !  ye  ba  ruined  the  morals  of  my  son, 
ye  villain;  but  1  ba  done  wiye;  however  this 
1  wull  prophesy  at  oor  pairting,  for  your  com- 
fort, that  guin  ye  air  so  vary  squemisb  m  ob- 
liging your  patron,  yc*ll  never  rise  in  the 
church. 

Sid.  Though  my  conduct,  sir,  should  not 
make  me  rise  In  her  power,  I  am  sure  it  will 
in  her  favour — in  the  favour  of  my  own  con- 
science loo,  and  in  the  esteem  of  all  wortby 
men;  and  that,  sir,  is  a  power  and  dignity 
beyond  wbat  patrons  of  any  denomination  can 
confer.  [ExH* 

Sir  P.  Wbat  a  reegorous,  saucy,  stiff-necked 
fallow  it  is! — I  see  my  folly  noow;  I  am  un- 
done by  my  ain  policy!  this  Sidney  was  the 
last  man  that  should  ba  been  aboot  ray  son. 
The  fellow,  indeed,  bath  given  bim  principles 
that  might  ha  done  vary  weel  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  but  are  domned  unfit  for  tbe 
modem  Britons — weel!  guin  I  bad  a  iboosand 
sons,  I  never  would  sufifer  yean  of  yeer  En^ 
lish  univarsity  bred  fellows,  till  be  aboot  a  son 
of  mine  again ;  for  they  ba  sic  an  a  pride  of 
leeterature  and  character,  and  sic  saucy  Eng^ 
lish  notions  of  leeberty,  conteenually  ferment* 
ing  in  their  thoughts,  that  a  man  is  never  sure 
of  one  of  them ;  but  wbat  am  I  to  do  ?  Zoons, 
he  must  nai  marry  this  beggar — 1  canna  sit 
doon  tamely  under  that — stay,  hand  a  ^iree; 
by  the  blood  I  have  it — yas!  1  ba  bit  upon*L 

JEnier  Bbttt. 

Bet,  Obi  sir,  I  have  got  tbe  whole  secret 
out. 

Sir  P.  Aboot  what? 

Bet  Aboot  miss  Constantia ;  I  have  just  bad 
all  the  particulars  from  farmer  £Ulford*s  young- 
est daughter^  Sukey  Hilford. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  weel,  but  what  is  tbe  slorj? 
quick,  quick,  wbat  is  it? 

Bet  VVhy,  sir,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Con- 
stantia has  a  sweetheart,  or  a  husband,  a  sort 
of  a  gentleman,  or  a  gentleman*s  gentleraao, 
they  aon*t  know  which,  that  lodges  at  GalTer 
Hodges*;  for  Sukey  says  she  saw  them  Xog^* 
ther  last  night  in  the  dark  walk,  and  mn^ 
Constantia  was  all  in  tears. 

Sir  P.  Ah!  I  am  afraid  this  is  too  gude 
news  till  be  true. 

BeL  Oh!  sir,  it  is  certainly  true;  besides, 
sir,  she  has  just  writ  a  letter  to  the  gallant; 
and  I  have  sent  John  Gardener  to  her,  wIm> 
is  to  carry  it  to  him  to  Hadley;  now,  sir,  if 
your  worship  would  seize  tbe  letter.  Sec,  see, 
sir,  here  Jonn  comes,  with  the  letter  in  ius 
hand  I 

Sir  P.  Go.  go;  step  ye  oot,  Betty,  and  leave 
the  fellow  till  me. 

Bet.  I  will,  sir.  [ExtL 

Enter  Jo  hot,  with  a  Packet  and  a  Letter. 
Jolui.  There,  go  you  into  ray  pocket.  [Puts 
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mp  the  Paekei]  There's  nobody  in  the  library 
— 30  ril  e*en  ^o  through  the  short  way ;  let 
me  see  what  is  the  name — Mel — Meltil — O! 
no!  Melviiie,  at  Gaffer  Hodges*. 

Sir  P.  What  letter  is  that,  sir? 

John*  Letter,  sir! 

Sir  P,  GWe  it  rae,  sir. 

John,  An*t»  please  your  honour,  sir — ^it — \¥ 
— it  is  not  mine. 

Sir  P.  DelWer  it  this  instant,  sirrah;  or  fll 
break  jeer  bead. 

John.  There,  there,  your  honour. 

[Gives  tiie  Letter  to  Sir  Pertinax, 

Sir  P*  Be  gone,  rascal — this  I  suppose  wull 
let  us  intill  the  whole  business. 

John.  You  have  got  the  letter,  old  surly, 
but  the  packet  is  safe  in  my  pocket.  Ill  go 
and  deliTer  that,  hovrever;  u>r  I  wull  be  true 
to  poor  Mrs.  Constantia,  ^n  spite  of  you. 

{Aside,  ExiL 

Sir  P.  {Reading  Oie  Letter^  Urn!  — Ura! 
— Um!  And  bless  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
you,  Um !  um !  tJiroi^p  myself  into  your  decw 
arms,    Zoouns,  this  letter  is  invaluable! 

Enter  Bbttt. 

Oh!  Betty,  ye  are  an  azcellent  wench,  this 
letter  is  worth  a  million. 

BeL  Is  it  as  I  suspected,  sir,  to  her  sweetheart  ? 

Sir  P.  It  is — it  isl  bid  Constantia  pack  oot 
of  the  house  this  instant;  and  let  them  get  the 
chaise  ready  to  carry  her  whererer  she  plea- 
ses; but  first  send  my  wife  and  son  hither^ 

Bet,  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Do  so,  be  gone.  {Exit  Betty]  Aha! 
maister  Chairles,  I  believe  I  shall  cure  your 
passion  for  a  vartuous  beggar  noow;  I  think 
be  canna  be  $o  infatuated  as  to  be  a  dupe  till 
a  strumpet — let  me  see — hoow  am  I  till  act 
soow? — why,  like  a  true  poleetidan,  I  must 
pretend  most  sincerely,  where  I  intend  most 
deceit 

Enter  Ladt  Macstcophaut  and  Egbrtoh. 
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W^eel,  Chairles.  notwithstanding  the  ince- 
sery  ye  ha  brought  upon  roe,  I  ha  sent  for 
yc  and  yeer  mother,  in  order  till  convince  je 
baith  of  my  affection,  and  my  readiness  till 
forgive;  nay,  and  even  till  indulge  your  per- 
verse passion;  ^or  since  1  find  this  Constantia 
has  got  hold  of  your  heart,  and  that  your 
mother  and  ye  think  that  ye  can  never  be 
happy  withoot  her,  why  Til  na  longer  oppose 
yeer  inclinations. 

Eger,  Dear  sir.  you  snatch  me  from  sharpest 
misery.  On  my  knees  let  my  heart  thank  you 
for  this  goodness. 

Ladym,  Let  me  express  my  thanks  too, 
and  my  joy;  for  had  you  not  consented  to 
his  marrying  her,  we  all  should  have  been 
miserable. 

SirP,  Weel,  I  am  glad  I  ha  found  a  way 
till  please  ye  baith  at  las!  —but  noow,  my  dear 
Chairles,  suppose  noow,  that  this  spotless  ves- 
tal, this  wonder  of  vartue,  this  idol  of  your 
heart,  should  be  a  concealed  wanton,  after  aw ! 

Eger,  A  wanton,  sir!  {Eagerly, 

SirP,  Or  suppose  that  she  should  have  an 
engagement  of  marriage,  or  an  intrigue  wi 
another  mon,  and  is  only  making  a  dupe  of 
ye  aw  this  time;  I  say  only   suppose  it,   ray 


dear,  dear  Chairles:  what  would  ye  think   of 
her? 

Eger,  I  should  think  her  the  most  deceitful,, 
and  the  most  subtle  of  her  sex,  and  if  possible 
would  never  think  of  her  again. 

SirP,  Wull  ye  give  me  yeer  honour  of 
that? 

Eger,  Most  solemnly,  sir. 

SirP,  Enough — I  am  satisfied.  {Cries  tmith 
joy]  Yoti  make  me  young  again ;  I  was  afraid 
ye  were  fascinated  wi  the  cnarms  of  a  crack. 
Do  ye  ken  this  bond? 

Eger,  Mighty  welt,  sir. 

SirP.  And  ye,  madam? 

Lady  M.,  As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  sir;  it 
is  ConstantiaV 

SirP,  It  is  so;  and  a  better  evidence  it  is, 
than  any  that  can  be  given  by  the  human 
tongue ;  here  is  a  warm,  rapturous,  lascivious 
letter,  under  the  hypocritical  syren^s  ain  bond ; 
her  ain  bond,  sir,  her  ain  bond.  But  judge 
>/|  yourselves — read  it. 

Eger,  [Rettds]  1  have  only  time  to  tell 
you,  that  the  family  came  down  sooner 
dian  I  expected,  and  that  I  cannot  bless 
my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  you  till  the  even- 
ing. The  notes  and  jewels,  which  the  bea- 
rer of  this  will  deliver  to  you,  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  since  I  saw  you,  by  the  son 
of  my  benefactor — 

SirP,  Now  mark. 

^fff'  {Reads']  All  which  I  beg  you  will 
convert  to  your  own  immediate  use,  for  my 
heart  has  no  room  for  any  wish,  or  for- 
tune, but  what  contributes  to  your  relief 
and  happiness — 

SirP,  Oh,  Chairles,  Chairles!  do  ye  see, 
sir,  what  a  dupe  she  makes  of  you?  But  mark 
what  follows;  mark,  Chairles,  mark. 

Eger,  {Reads]  Oh,  how  I  long — 

Sir  P.  Mark. 

Eger,  {Reads]  To  throw  myself  into  your 
dear,  dear  arms — 

SirP,  Mark,  mark. 

Eger,  {Reads]  To  sooth  your  fears,  your 
apprehensions,  and  your  sorrows,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  of  the  utmost  moment, 
but  will  reserve  it  till  we  meet  this  evening 
in  the  dark  walk — in  the  dark  walk! 

SirP,  In  the  dark  walk — ah!  an  evil. eyed 
curse  upon  her!  yas,  yas,  she  has  been  often 
in  the  nark  walk,  I  believe — but  read,  read! 

Eger.  {Reaiisj  In  the  mean  time,  banish 
all  fears,  and  hope  the  best,  from  fortune, 
and  your  ever  dutiful,  and  ever  affectio- 
nate CoNSTAKTiA  Harrington. 

SirP,  There,  there^s  a  warm  epistle  for 
you!  in  short,  the  fact  is — the  hussy,  ye  must 
know,  is  married  till  the  fellow. 

Eger,  Not  unlikely,  sir. 

Lady  M,  Indeed,  by  her  letter,  I  believe  she  is. 

SirP,  Noow,  madam,  what  amends  can  ye 
make  me  for  countenancing  your  son*s  pas^ 
sion  for  sic  an  a  reptile?  and  ye,  sir,  what  ha 
ye  till  say  for  your  disobedience  and  your 
frenzy  ?  Oh !  Chairles !  Chairles,  youUI  shorten 
lay  days!  {Sits  down, 

Eger,  Pray,  sir,  be  patient-p^compose  your- 
self a  moment }  I  will  make  you  any  compen- 
sation in  my  power. 

SirP.  Then  instantly  sign  the  articles  of 
marriage. 
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Eger.  Tbe  lady,  sir»  kas  neter  yet  been 
consulted,  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
ibat  ber  beart  is  engaged  to  anotber  man.  * 

Sir  P.  Sir,  tbai  is  na  business  of  yours  —  1 
know  sbe  wuU  consent;  and  tbat*s  aw  we  are 
till  consider.     Ob!  bere  comes  my  lord! 

Enter  Lord  Lumbercqui^t. 

LotdL,  Sir  Perlinax,  every  tbing  is  ready, 
and  tbe  lawyers  wait  for   us. 

Sir  P.  VVe  attend  your  lordsbip;  wbere  is 
lady  Rodolpha? 

LordL.  Giving  some  female  consolation  to 

roorConslanlia.   vVhy,  my  lady!  ba!  ba!  ba! 
bear  your  vestal,  Constantia,^  bas  been  flirt- 
'I 

Sir  P.  Yas,  yas,  my  lord,  sbe  is  in  very 
gude  order  for  ainy  mon  tbat  wants  a  wife, 
and  an  beir  till  bis  estate,  intill  tbe   bargain. 

Enter  Tomlins. 

Torn.  Sir,  tbere^s  a  man  below,  tbat  wants 
to  speak  to  your  bonour  upon  particular  bu- 
siness. 

Sir  P,  Sir,  I  canna  speak  till  ainy  body 
noow — be  must  come  anotber  time ;  baud — 
stay,  wbat,  is  be  a  gentleman? 

Tom,  He  looks  something  like  one,  sir;  a 
sort  of  a  gentleman ;  but  be  seems  to  be  in 
a  kind  of  a  passion;  for  wben  I  asked  bis 
name,  be  answered  hastily.  His  no  matter, 
friend,  go  tell  your  master  there  is  a  gentle- 
man bere,  tbat  must  speak  to  him  directly. 

Sir P,  Must!  ba!  vary  peremptory  indeed! 
pr'ylhee  let's  see  this  angry  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man, for  curiosity's  sake.  \Exit  ToniUns. 

Enter  Lady  Rodolpha. 

Ladjr  R.  Ob !  my  lady  Macsycopbant,  I  am 
come  an  bumble  advocate  for  a  weeping  piece 
of  feinale  frailty;  who  begs  she  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  till  your  ladyship,  before  ye 
finally  reprobate  ber. 

SirP,  I  beg  your  pardon,  lady  Rodolpha, 
but  it  must  not  be;  see  her,  sbe  shall  not. 

Lady M,  Nay,  there  can  be  no  barm,  my 
dear,  in  bearing  wbat  sbe  bas  to  say  for  herself. 

SirP,  I  tell  you,  it  shall  not  be. 

Ladj-  M.  Weil,  well,  my  dear,  I  have  done, 
I  have  done. 

Enter  Tomlins  and  Mblvillb. 

Tom,  Sir,  tbat  is  my  master. 

SirP,  Weel,  sir,  pray  what  is  your  urgent 
business  wi  me,  sir? 

Mel,  To  shun  disgrace  and  punish  baseness. 

Sir  P,  Punish  baseness !  what  does  tbe  fal- 
low mean?  wha  are  ye,  sir? 

Mel,  A  man,  sir. 

SirP,  A  mon,  sir! 

Mel,  And  one  whose  spirit  and  fortune  once 
bore  as  froud  a  sway  as  any  within  this 
country's  limits. 

Lord L'  You  seem  to  be  a  soldier,  sir! 

MeL  1  was,  sir,  and  have  the  soldier's  cer- 
tificate, to  prove  my  servict — rags  and  scars : 
for  ten  long  years,  in  India's  parching  clime, 
I  bore  my  country's  cause,  and  in  noblest 
dangers  sustained  it  with  my  sword — at  length 
ungrateful  peace  has  laid  me  down,  wbere 
welcome  war  first  took  me  up — in  poverty — 
and   the    dread   of  cruel    creditors.     Paternal 


affection  broaght  me  to  my  native  land,  in 
quest  of  an  only  child.  I  found  ber,  as  I 
thought,  amiable  as  paternal  fondness  could 
desire ;  but  foul  seduction  bas  snatched  her 
from  me  ;  and  hither  am  I  come,  fraught  witk 
a  father's  anger,  and  a  soldier's  honour,  to 
seek  tbe  seducer,  and  glut  revenge. 

LadjrM,  Pray,  sir,  who  is  your  daughter? 

Mel,  1  blush  to  own   ber — but — Constantia. 

Omnes,  How! 

Lady  M,  Constantia! 

Eger.  Is  Constantia  your  daughter,  sir? 

Mel,  Sbe  is,  and  was  tbe  only  comfort  tbat 
nature,  fortune,  or  my  own  extravagance  had 
left  me. 

SirP,  Gude  traitb,  then  I  fancy  ye  vruU 
find  but  vary  little  comfort  fra  ber;  for  sbe  ij 
na  better  than  she  should  be — sbe  has  bad  na 
damage  in  this  mansion;  but  ye  may  gan^ 
till  Hadley,  till  yean  farmer  Hodges',  and  there 
ye  may  learn  the  whole  story,  fra  a  cheel  they 
caw  Melville. 

Mel,  .Melville ! 

SirP,  Yas,  sir;  Melville. 

Mel,  O !  would  to  heaven  sbe  bad  no  crime 
to  answer  but  ber  commerce  with  Melville — 
no,  sir,  be  is  not  the  man ;  it  is  your  son, 
your  Elgerlon,  that  bas  seduced  berh  and  bere, 
sir,  are  the  evidences  of  bis  seduction. 

Eger,  Of  my  seduction,  sir ! 

MeL  Of  yours,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Egerton. 

Eger,  I  am  tbat  man,  sir;  but  pray  wbat 
is  your  evidence  ? 

Mel,  These  bills,' and  these  gorgeous  jewels 
— not  to  be  bad  in  ber  meniau  state,  but  at 
the  price  of  chastity ;  not  an  hour  since  sbe 
sent  them,  impudently  sent  them,  by  a  servant 
of  this  bouse;  contagious  infamy  started  from 
their  touch. 

Eger,  Sir,  perhaps  you  may  be  mistaken 
concerning  tbe  terms  on  which  sbe  received 
them;  do  you  but  clear  her  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  Melville,  and  I  will  instantly  satisfy 
your  fears  concerning  tbe  jewels  and  her 
virtue. 

Mel,  Sir,  you  give  me  new  life;  you  are 
my  better  angel — ^I  believe  in  your  words, 
your  looks — know  then — I  am  that  Melville. 

SirP,  Hoow,  sir!  ye  tbat  Melville,  tbat  was 
at  farmer  Hodges'? 

Mel,  Tbe  same,  sir;  it  was  be  brought  my 
Constantia  to  my  arms;  lodged  and  secreted 
mc — once  my  lowly  tenant,  now  my  only 
friend ;  tbe  fear  of  inexorable  creditors  made 
me  change  my  name  from  Harrington  to  Mel- 
ville, till  1  could  see  and  consult  some  who 
once  called  themselves  my  friends. 

Eger,  Sir,  suspend  your  fears  and  anger 
but  for  a  few  minutes — I  will  keep  my  w^ord 
with  you  religiously;  and  bring  your  Con- 
stantia to  your  arms,  as  virtuous  and  as  bappy 
as  you  could  wish  her. 

[Eaceunt  Lady  Macsycophant  and 
Egerton, 

SirP,  The  clearing  up  of  this  wench's  vir- 
tue is  dom'd  unlucky !  I  m  afraid  it  wuU  ruin 
aw  oor  affairs  again  —  boowever,  I  ba  yean 
stroke  still  in  my  heed,  that  wull  secure  the 
bargain  wi  m\'  lord,  let  matters  gang  as  tbey 
wufl.  [Aside]  But  I  wonder,  raaister  Melville, 
tbat  ye  did  na  pick  up  some  leetle  matter  of 
the   siller   in   the   Indies — Ah!  there   ba  been 
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bonnj  fortunes  snapped  up  there  of  late  jears 
by  some  of  the  meelitary  blades. 

Mel.  Very  true,  sir ;  but  it  is  an  observation 
araong^  solmers,  tbat  there  are  some  men  who 
never  meet  with  any  thing  in  the  service  but 
blows  and  ill  fortune — I  was  one  of  those, 
even  to  *a  proverb. 

SirP,  Ah!  'lis  pity,  sir;  a  great  pity,  noow, 
tbat  ye  did  na  get  a  mogul,  or  some  sic  an 
animal  intill  your  clutches — Ah!  I  should  like 
till  ha  the  strai{gling  of  a  nabob — the  rum- 
maging of  his  gold  dust,  his  jewel  closet,  and 
aw  his  magazines  of  bars  and  ingots;  ha!  ha! 
ha!  gude  traith,  noow,  sic  an  aw  fellow  would 
be  a  bonny  cheel  to  bring  over  till  this  toown, 
and  till  exhibit  him  ridmgon  an  elephant; 
upon  honour  a  mon  might  raise  a  poll  tax 
by  him  that  would  gang  near  till  pay  the  debts 
of  the  nation ! 

Enter  Egerton,  Cokstamtia,  Lady  Macst- 
COPHANT,  cuid  Sidney. 

JEffer,  Sir,  I  promised  to  satisfy  your  fears 
concerning  your  daughter's  virtue;  and  my 
best  prooi  to  you  and  all  the  world,  that  1 
think  her  not  only  chaste,  but  the  most  de- 
serving  of  her  sex,  is,  that  I  have  made  her 
the  partner  of  my  heart,  and  the  tender  guar- 
dian of  my  earthly  happiness  for  life ! 

SirP,  Hoow,  marriea! 

Eger»  I  know,  sir,  at  present  we  shall  meet 
your  anger — but  time,  reflection,  and  our  du> 
tiful  conduct,  we  hope,  will  reconcile  you  to 
our  happiness.  ^ 

SirP,  Naver,  naver;  and  could  I  make  ye, 


move 


her,  and  aw  your  issue  beggars — I  would 
hell,  heaven,  and  earth  till  effect  iL 

Lord  L,  Why,  sir  Pertinax,  this  is  a  total 
revolution,  and  will  entirely  ruin  my  affairs. 

SirP,  My  lord,  wi  the  consent  of  your  lord- 
ship and  laJy  Bodolpha,  I  ha  an  expedient  till 
offer,  that  wull  not  ainly  punish  that  rebel- 
lious villain,  but  answer  every  end  that  your 
lordship  and  lady  Rodolpha  proposed  by  the 
intended  match  wee  him. 

LordL,  I  doubt  it  much,  sir  Pertinax;  1 
doubt  it  much;  but  what  is  it,  sir?  what  is 
your  expedient? 

SirP,  My  lord,  T  ha  another  son,  my  son 
Sandy,  he  is  a  guid  lad;  and  provided  the 
lady  and  your  lordship  ha  na  objection  till 
him,  every  article  of  that  rebel's  intended  mar- 
riage shall  be  amply  fulGlled,  upon  lady  Ro> 
domfaa's  union  with  my  youn^r  son,  oandy. 

Lordjj,  \^hy,  that  is  an  expedient,  indeed, 
sir  Pertinax;  but  what  say  you,  Rodolpha? 

LcuijrJi,  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  ass  I  bad  na 
reason  till  ha  the  least  affection  till  my  cousin 
Egerton,  and  ass  my  intended  marriage  wi 
bim  was  entirely  an  act  of  obedience  till  my 
grandmother,  provided  my  cousin  Sandy  wull 
be  ass  agreeable  till  her  ladyship,  ass  nsy  cou- 
sin Chairles,  here,  would  ha  been — 1  have  na 
the  least  objection  till    the   change;    ay,  ay. 


upon  honour,  yean  brother  is   ass   gude   till 
Rojolpha  ass  another. 

SirP,  I'll  ainswer,  madam,  for  your  grand- 
mother; noow,  my  lord,  what  say  your 

Lord!*,  Nay,  sir  Pertinax,  so  the  agreement 
stands,  all  is  right  again ;  come,  child,  let  us 
be  gone.  Lookye,  sir  PertinaX|  let  me  have 
no  more  perplexity,  or  trouble  about  writingit, 
lawyers,  duns,  debts,  or  daughter;  only  let  me 
be  at  my  ease,  and  rat  me  if  I  care  one  pinch 
of  snuff  if  her  ladyship  concorporates  wilh  the 
oham  of  Tartary.       \J£xit Lord LumbercourL 

SirP,  Ass  to  ye,  my  lady  Macsycophant,  I 
suppose  ye  concluded,  before  ye  gave  your 
consent  till  this  match,  that  *thcre  woiild  be  an 
end  of  every  thing  betwixt  ye  and  me:  ye 
shall  ha  a  jointure,  but  not  a  bawbee  besides, 
living  or  dead,  shall  ye,  or  any  of  your  issue, 
ever  see  of  mine ;  so,  madam ,  live  wi  yeer 
Constantia,  wi  yeer  son,  and  wi  that — that 
damn'd  black  sheep  there.    [Exit  Sir  Pertinax, 

Ladjr  R,  VN'^eel,  cousin  Egerton,  in  spile 
o'tbe  ambeetious  frenzy  o'your  faither,  and  the 
thoughtless  deesipation  o'mine,  don  Cupid  has 
at  last  carried  his  p6int  in  favour  o'his  devo- 
tees; but  I  mun  noow  take  my  leave  with  the 
fag-end  of  an  awd  north  country  wish,  brought 
fra  the  hospitable  land  of  fair  Strathbogie: 
may  mutual  love  and  gude  humour  ever  be 
the  gu2st  of  your  hearts,  the  theme  of  your 
tongues,  and  the  blithsome  phantom  of^  aw 
your  tricksy  dreams  through  the  rugged  road 
of  this  crooked,  deceitful  world;  and  may  our 
faithers  be  an  example  to  oorsels,  that  will 
remind  us  to  treat  oor  bairns  >),  should  heaven 
croon  our  endeavours,  wi  more  leheerality 
and  affeclion,  than  that  with  which  oor  fathers 
have  treated  us.  [Exit  Lady  Rodolpha, 

Eger,  You  seem  melancholy,  sir. 

Mt:l.  These  precarious  turns  of  fortune,  sir, 
will  press  upon  the  heart:  for  notwithstanding 
my  Gonstantia^s  happiness,  and  mine  in  hers, 
1  own  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  regret,  that 
my  misfortunes  should  be  the  cause  of  any 
disagreement  between  a  father  and  tiie  man  to 
whom  I  am  under  the  most  endearing  obligations. 

Eger,  You,  sir,  have  no  share  m  his  disa- 
greement; for  had  not  you  been  bom,  from 
my  father's  nature,. some  other  cause  of  his 
resentment  must  have  happened;  but  for  a 
time,  sir,  at  least,  and  1  hope  for  life,  afflic- 
tion and  9ngry  vicissitudes  have  taken  their 
leate  of  us  all :  if  affluence  can  procure  con- 
lent  and  ease,  they  are  within  our  reach.  My 
fortune  is  ample,  and  shall  be  dedicated  to 
the  happiness  of  this  domestic  circle. 

My  scheme,  though  mock'd   by   knave,   co- 
\  quelle,  and  fool. 

To  thinking  minds  must  prove   this   golden 

rule: 

In  all  pursuits — but  chiefly  in  a  wife. 

Not  wealth,  but  morals,    make   the   happy 

life.  \ExeunL 

i)  Children. 
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Comedf  by  P.  Maannger.  Acted  at  tlie  Pb«mix,  Drury  Lane  i65S.  TbU  play  urvj  deaeifoHly  ceaacaded  ia 
tiro  coptc*  of  Yerae*  by  Hit  UeDry  Moody  and  Sir  Thomas  Jay:  it  is  one  of  the  beat  of  the  old  cooMdies.  The  plM 
ia  good  and  well  conducted,  the  fangoage  dramatic  and  nerroua,  and  the  characters,  particularly  that  of  Sir  Gilfca  Orcr- 
reacb,  are  highlr  and  judicioosly  drawn.  It  was  rerired  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  in  the  year  174S,  and  several  Hmn 
since  ;  but  whether  from  any  fault  in  the  performancef  or  want  of  taste  in  the 'audience,  it  did  not  meet  with  thatsae- 
cess  which  might  have  been  expected  from  its  merit,  and  which  some  of  its  contemporaries  ,  not  possessed  ef  aiorc, 
hare  since  received  on  a  revival.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  want  of  success  must  have  aritea  fron 
the  performets,  as  il  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1781,  in  a  manner  that  showed  it  was  deserving  of  the  ntaiost  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Uenderson'a  perfance  of  Sir  Giles  Over-reach,  in  particnlar,  could  not  be  too  mnck  commended.  It  vai 
revived  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who,  though  he  may  hare  fallen  short  of  hia  predeeesaor  just  mentioned^  yet  has  sustained  lb« 
part  with  credit,  and  he  who  has  seen  Kcan  in  this  character  will  not  easily  forget  him*  , 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LOED  LOVELL. 

SIR  GILES  OVBRRXACH. 

WSLLBOAN. 

ALLWORTH. 


JUSTICE   GEEBDT. 
MARRALL. 
WELLDO. 
TAPWELL. 


ORDER. 
FURNACE. 
AMBLE. 
CREDITORS. 


lADT  ALLWORTH. 

MARGARET. 

FROTH. 


ACTL 

ScBRB  I The  Outside  of  a   FiUage  Ale- 
house, 

Enter  Wellborn,  Tapwell,  and  Froth. 

iVelL  No  liquor!  nor  no  credit? 
Tap,  None,  %\t\ 
Not  tbe  remainder  of  a  single  can, 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter;  all  nigbt  palPd  too 
'   Froth,  Not  tbe  dropping  of  tbe  tap  for  your 

roorning^s  draugbt,  sir. 
Tis  verity,  I  assure  you. 

fVelU  Verily,  you  brach! 
Tbe  devil  tumM  precisian  ?  Rogue,  wbat  am  I  ? 
Tap,  Trotb!  durst  I  trust  you  witb  a  look- 
ing-glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  sbape,   you  would 

quit  me. 
And  take  tbe  name  yourself. 

fVelU  How!  Ao^l 
.  Tap,  Even  so,  sir.   Advance  your  Plymoutb 

cloak; 
Tbere  dwells,  and  witbin  call  (ifit  please  your 

worsbip), 
A  potent  monarcb  call^a  tbe  constable,  ' 
Tbat  does  command  a  citadel  callM  tbe  stocks ; 
Sucb  as  witb  great  dexterity  will  bale 
Your  poor  tatter*d — 
fVell  Rascal!  slave! 
Froth.  No  rage,  sir. 

Tap,  At  bis  own  peril !  Do  not  put  yourself 
In  too  mucb  beat,  tbere  being  no  water  near 
To  quencb  your  tbirst ;  and  sure  for  otber  liquor. 
As  migbty  ale,  or  beer,  tbey  are  tbings.  I  take  it. 
You  must  no  more  remember ;  not  in  a  dream,  sir. 
fVell  Wby,  tbou  untbankful  villain,  dar'st 

tbou  talk  tbus? 
Is  not  tby  bouse,  and  all  tbou  bast,  my  gift? 
Tap,   I  find  it  not  in  cbalk;   and  Timotby 

Tapwell 
"Dmfs  keep  no  otbcr  register. 

JVell.  Am  f  not  be 
Whose    riots    fed    and  clotbM   tbee?    Wert 

tbou  not 
Bom  on  my  fatber^s  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  bis  bouse? 

Tap,  Wbat  I  was,  sir,  it  skilb  not; 
VN^bal  you  are  is  apparent.  Now  for  a  farewell : 
Since  you  talk  owitber,   in  my  bope  it  will 

fflrment  you, 
ril  briefly  tell  your  story.    Your  dead  fatber, 

old  sir  Jobn, 


My  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worsbip* 
Bore  tbe  wbole  sway  of  tbe  sbire;  kept  a  good 

house; 
Reliev'd  tbe  poor,  and  so  forth ;  but  be  djing) 
And  tbe  twelve  hundred  a  year  coming  to'you, 
Late  master  Francis,   but  now  forlorn  Well- 

horn — 
fVell,  Slave,  stop!  or  I  shall  lose  myself. 
Froth,  Very  haraly. 
You  cannot  be  out  of  your  way. 

Tap,   You  were  then   a  lord  of  acres,  the 

prime  gallant, 
And  I  your  under-  butler :  note  the  change  noir : 
You  had  a  merry  time  oft.  Hawks  and  noonds, 
Witb  choice  of  running  horses;  mistresses, 
And  otber  such  extravagancies; 
Which  your  uncle,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  ob- 
serving, 
Resolring  not  to  lose  so  fair  an  opportunitjt 
On  foolish  mortgages,  stsitutes,  and  noods, 
For  awhile  supplied  yotir  lavisbness,  and  then 

left  you. 
PVeU,  Some  curate  has  penn'd  this  invec- 
tive, mongrel, 
And -you  have  studied  it. 

Tap,  I  have  not  done  yet 
Your  lands  gone,   and  your  credit  not  wortli 

a  token,  ^ 

You  grew  the  common  borrower ;  no  man  scap  « 
Your  paper  pellets,  from  tbe  gentleman  to  the 

groom;  „  , 

While  I,  honest  Tim  Tapwell,  with  a  Irttw 

stock. 
Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  coltagei 
And   humbled    myself  to    marriage  vrith  my 

Froth  here*  ji  j*j 

FTell,  Hear  me,  ungrateful  hell-bound!  did 

not  1 
Make  purses  for  you  ?  then  you  lick'd  roy  boots, 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coarse  to 

clean  'em. 
Twas  I,  that  when  I  beard  thee  swear,  it  «▼« 
Thou  couldst   arrive   at  forty   pounds,   w** 

wouldst 
Live  like  an  emperor:  'twas  I  that  gave  !•» 
In  ready  gold.    Deny  this,  wretch! 

Tap.  I  must,  sir.  . 

For  n-om  tbe  tavern  to  tbe  tap-houic,  all, 
On  forfeiture  of  their  license,  stand  bound,^ 
Never  to  remember  who  their  best  guests  vre   t 
If  they  grow  poor  like  you. 
fVeU,  They  are  well  rewarded 
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That  beggar  tbeniselTes  to  make  suck  rascals  rich. 
Thou  ▼iper,  thankless  viper! 
But  since  you  are  grown  forgetfbl  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  beat  thee  into  remembrance; 
Nor  leave  one  bone  unbroken.     [Beats  hinu 

Tap.  Ob,  oh,  oh! 

Froih.  Help!  help! 

Enter  Allworth. 

AUiV,  Hold,  for  mj  sake,  hold! 
Deny  me,  Frank  ?  they  are  not  worth  your  anger. 

fTell,  For  once  thou  hast  redeemM  them 

from  this  sceptre: 

[Shaktng^  his  Cudgel. 
Rut  let  *em  vanish; 
For  if  they  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 

Froth.   This  comes   of  your  prating,   hus- 
band; you  presumed 
On  your  ambling   wit,   and  must   use   your 

glib  tongue. 
Though  you  are  beaten  lame  for^L 

Tap.  Patience,  Froth, 
There*s  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

{Tapi»eU  and  Froth  go  into  thg  House. 

fVell.  Sent  for  to  your  mother? 

Allvff.  My  lady^  Frank,  my  patroness !  my  all! 
She^s  such  a  mourner  for  iny  father*s  death, 
And,  in  her  lore  to  him,  so  favours  me. 
That  1  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her. 
There  are  few  such  stepdames. 

ffW/.  *Tis  a  noble  widow. 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure,  and  clear 
From  the  least  tamt  of  inlamy ;  her  life. 
With  the  splendour  of  her  actions,  leaves  no 

tongue 
To  envy  or  detraction.    Pr'}'thee  tell  me, 
Has  she  no  suitors?  * 

AU^.  Even  the  best  of  the  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  ejiceoted:  such  as  sue  and  send, 
Aiid  send  and  sue  again;   but  to  no  purpose. 
Yet  sbe*s  so  far  from  suUenness  and  pride, 
That  I  dare  undertake  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  liberal  entertainment.  - « 

9VeU.  I  doubt  it  not.        *" 
Now,  Allworth,   better  come  and  mark^my 
■  ""'  -CQUBsel.  hini  bound  to  give  it; 

Thy  father  was  my  friend;    and  that  allection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee: 
Thou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youlh; 
Nor  will  I  have  the  least  affront  stick  on  thee, 
if  I  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

AiUv*   I  thank  your  noble   care;   but,  pray 

you,  in  what 
Do  I  run  the  ha^rd? 

f^etl.  Art  thou  not  in  lote? 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 
Ailtip.  in  love,  at  my  years? 

ff^eil.   You  think  you  walk  in  clouds,  but 

are  transparent. 
1  have  heard  all.   and   the    choice   that  you 

nave,  made ; 
And,  with  my  finger,  can  point  out  the  north  star. 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  foUv*s  guided. 
And  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
or  cormorant  Overreach  ?  Dost  blush  and  start, 
To  hear  her  only  nam^d  ?  Blush  at  your  want 
Of  virit  and  reason. 

AUtv.  However  you  have  discovered  my  intents, 
You  know  mv  aims  ^re  lawful ;  and  if  ever 
The  q*ieen  of  flowers,  the  ^lory  of  the  spring. 
Sprung  iirom  an  envious  bnar,  I  may  infer, 


There^s  such  disparity  in  their  conditions 
Between  the  goddess  ofhiysoul,  the  daughter, 
And  the  base  churl  her  father. 

fVell  Gnni  this  true. 
As  1  believe  it;  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  wnose  father 
Rum*d  thv  state? 

AIUp.  And  yours  too.     * 

FTelL  I  confess  it,  Allworth. 
I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  freely. 
That,  where  impossibilities  are  apparent, 
*Tis  indiscretion  to  nourish  hopes. 
Or  canst  thou  think  ^if  self-love  blind  thee  not) 
That  sir  Giles  Overreach  (that  to  make  her  great 
In  swelling  titles,  vrilhout  touch  of  conscience. 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat,   and  I  hope 

bis  own  too) 
W^ill  e'er  consent  to  make  her  thine  ?  Give  o'er, 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank. 
And  prosper  in  it. 

Altt)p.  You  have  well  advised  me. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

Welt,  No  matter,  no  matter. 

Alltv.  Yes,  'tis  much  material: 
You  know  my  fortune  and   my  means;  yet 

something 
I  can  spare  from  myself,  to  help  your  wants. 

Well  How's  this? 
*  Atlof.  Nay,  be  not  angry. 

ff^elt.  Money  from  thee? 
From  a  boy,  a  stipendiary?  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother. 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord  ? 
1*11  eat  my  arms  first    Howsoe'er  blind  fortune 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice   on  me; 
Though  1  am  vomited  out  of  an  alehouse. 
And  thus  accoutred;   know  not  where  to  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  hut  underneath  this  canopy; 
Although  1  thank  thee,  1  despise  thy  offer. 
And  as  1,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  stale 
Without  th'  assistance  of  another's  brain, 
In  my  right  wits  I'll  piece  it;  at  the  worst, 
Die  tDus,  and  be  forgotten. 
Alltv,  A  strange  humour !  [JSxeunt  severally. 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber  in  Ladt  Allworth's 

House, 

Enter  Order,  Amble,  and  Furnace. 
Order,  Set  all  things  right,  or,  as  my  name 

is  Order, 
W^hoever  misses  in  his  function. 
For  oue  whole  week  makes  foHTeiture  jof  his 

breakfast. 
And  prifllegc  in  the  wine-cellar. 

Amble,  You  are  merry. 
Good  master  steward. 
Fur.  Let  him;  I'll  be  angry. 
Amble,  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve 

o'clock  yet, 
Nor  dinner  takinff  up;  then  'tis  ^low'd,       1^ 
Cooks,  by  tliftir  places,  may  be  Aoleric. 
Fur,  ibu  think  you  have  spoke  wisely,  good 

man  Arable, 
My  lady's  go-before. 

Order.  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 
Fur,    Twit  me  with  the   authority   of  the 

kitchen? 
At  all  hours,  and  at  all  pla^,  III  be  angry; 
And,  thus  provok'd,  when  I  am  at  my  prayers 
I  will  be  angry. 
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Amble.  There  waj  no  hurt  meant. 

Fur.  1  am  ii'iends  with  thee,  and  yet  1  will 

be  angry. 

Order.  W^ilh  :vrhom? 

Fur.  No  matter  whom :  yet,  now  1  think  on% 
Vm  angry  with  my  lady. 

Amble.  Heaven  forbid,  man. 

Order.  What  cause  has  she  given  thee? 

F\w.  Cause  enough,  master  steward: 
I  was  entertainM  by  her  to  please  her  palate, 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  I  perform  d  il. 
Now  since  our  master,  noble  Allworth,  died, 
Though  I  crack  my  brains  to  find  out  tempt- 
ing sauces. 
When  I  am  three  parts  roasted. 
And  the  fourth  part  parboilM,  to  prepare  her 

viands. 
She  keeps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada. 
Or  water  cruel;  my  skill  ne*er  thought  on. 

Order.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Fur.  By  whom? 
By  such  as  pretend  to  love  her,  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.     Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,  I  am  out  of  charity 
W^ith  none  so  much  as  the  thin-gutted  squire, 
That*s  stolen  into  commission. 

Order.  Justice  Greedy? 

Fur.  The  same,  the  same.  Meat's  cast  away 

upon  bim; 
It  never  thrives.    He  holds  this  paradox, 
"Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne'er  do  justice  well.* 
His  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

\A  Knocking. 

Amble.  One  knocks.    . 

Enter  Allworth. 

Order.  Our  late  young  master. 

Amble.  W^elcome,  sir. 

Fur.  Your  hand. 
If  you  have  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake>meat's  ready. 

Order.  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

Fur.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

AUw.  At  once,  my  thanks  to  all: 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.  Is  my  lady  stirring? 

Enter  Ladt  Allworth. 

Order.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 

Lady  A.  Sort  those  silks  well. 
I'll  take  the  air  alone. 
And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I  am  visited  by  any,  entertain  'em 
As  heretofore;  hut  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I  am  indispos'd. 

Order,  t  shall,  madam. 

Lad/ A.  Do,  and  leave  me. 

[Exeunt  Order,  Amble,  and  Furnace. 
Nay,  stay  you,  Allworth. 
How  is  It  with  your  noble  master? 

AUiV.  Ever  like  himself; 
No  scruple  lessen'd  in  the  full  weight  of  honour. 
He  did  command  me  (pardon  mj  presumption). 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fairnands. 

Lady  A.  I  am  honour'd  in 
His  favour  to  me.    Does  he  hold  his  purpose. 
For  the  Low  Countries? 

Alltv.  Constantly,  good  madam: 
But  he  will  in  person  first  present  his  service. 

Lady  A.  And  bow  appiove  you  of  his  course? 

You  are  ye», 
f^ike  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 


Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable. 

I  will  ^not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 

To  your  own  election. 

AUsv,  Any  form  you  please 
I  will  put  on:   but,   might  I  make  my  ckoice, 
With  humble  emulation,  1  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

Lady  A.  'Tis  well  answer'd, 
And  1  commend  your  spirit    You  had  a  Citlier 
(BlessM  be  his  memory),  that  some  few  boon 
Before  the  will  of  heaven  took  him  from  me, 
Did  commend  you,  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge: 
And  therefore  what  I  speak  you  are  bound 

to  hear. 
With  such  respect,  as  if  he  liv'd  lame. 

Alltv.  I  have  found  you. 
Most  honour'd  n^adam,  the  best  mother  to  me; 
And  with  my  utmost  strength  of  care  and  service, 
Win  labour  that  you  never  may  repent    ^ 
Your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

Lady  A.  I  much  hope  it. 
These  were  your  father  s  words:  "If  e'er  my  »on 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him  it  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  follow'd ;  but  for  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  with  license  practise 
Their  lawless  riots,  they  shall  neyer  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers. 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies; 
To  dare  boldly 

In  a  fair  cause,  and  for  the  country's  safety 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaooted; 
To  bear  with  patience  the  winter's  cold, 
And  summer's  scorching  heat, 
Are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier; 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

AUiv.  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  it  is  to  me  an  oracle; 
Whicn  but  to  doubt  were  impious. 

Lady  A,  To  conclude: 
Beware  ill  company;  for  often  men 
Are  like  to  those  Vitb  whom  they  do  convene: 
And  from  one   man  I  warn   you,  and  tbat'Si 

.Wellborn:  ^,^ 

Not  'cause  he's  poor — that  rather  claims  your 

But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  debauched, 
And  hath  to  vicious   courses  6old  himself. 
Tis  true  your  father  lov'd  him,  while  he  wai 
Worthy  the  loving;  but  if  he  had  liv'd 
To  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  o£( 
As  you  must  do. 

AUw.  I  shall  obey  in  all  things. 

Lady  A.  Follow  me   to  my  diamber;  you 

shall  have  gold 
To  furnish  you  like  my  son,  and  still  supplj^d 
As  I  hear  from  you. 

Alliv.  I  am  still  bound  to  you.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  — ^^  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth's 

House, 
Enter  Sia  Giles  Overreach,  Justice  GrikdIi 
Ordder,  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Marrau. 

Just.  G.  Not  to  be  seen? 

Sir  G.  Still  cloister*d  up?  Her  reason. 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  makes  oeneu 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss, 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Order.  Sir,  it  is  her  will; 
Which  we  that  are  her  servants  ought  \o  serve, 
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And  not  dispute.    HoweVr,    yoq   are   noblj 

welcome : 
And  if  jou  please  to  stay,  that  von  may  think  so, 
Tbere  came  not  six  days  since  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary ;  wbich  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady*s  honour. 

JiuL  G.  h  it  of  the  right  race? 

^  Order,  Yes,  Mr.  Greedy. 

Amble,  How  his  mouth  runs  oVr!  [Apart. 

Fur,  V\\  make  it  run  and  run.  \Apari\  Save 
your  good  worship! 

JusL  G,  Honest  Mr.  Cook,  thy  hand — again! 

How  I  love  thee! 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being?  speak,  boy. 

Fur,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  feed,   there  is 

a  chine 
Of  beef  well  seasoned. 

Just,  G,  Good. 

Fur.  A  pheasant  larded. 

JusL  G,  That  I  might  now  give  thanks  for*t! 

Fur,  Besides,  there  came  last  night,  from 

the  forest  of  Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cooked. 

JusL  G,  A  stag,  man  ? 

Fur,    A  stag,  sir;  p^rt  of  it  is  prepared  for 

dinner. 
And  bak^d  in  puff-paste. 

JusLG,  Puif-paste  too,  sir  Giles! 
A  ponderous  chine  of  beef!  a  pheasant  larded! 
And  red  deer  too,  sir  Giles,  and  bakM  in  puff- 
paste! 
All  business  set^ aside,  let  us  gire  thanks  here. 

SirG,  You  know  we  cannot 

M<w,   Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  com- 
mission. 
And  if  you  fail  to  come,   you  lose  the  cause. 

JusL  G,    Cause  me  no  causes:   Pll  prove*t, 

for  such  a  dinner. 
We  may  put  off  a  commission;  you  shall  find  it 
Henrici  decimo  quarto. 

SirG,  Fie,. Mr.  Greedy, 
Will  you  lose  me   a  thousand  pounds  for  a 

dinner? 
No  more,  for  shame !  We  must  forget  the  belly, 
"When  we  think  of  profit 

JustiG.  WeD,  yoa^haU  overrule  me. 
I  could  ev*n  cry  now.  Do  you  hear,  master  Cook  ? 
Send  but  a  comer  of  that  immortal  pasty. 
And  I  in  thankfulness  will,  by  your  ooy, 
Send  you  a  brace  of  threepences. 

Fur,  Will  you  be  so  prodigal? 

Sir  G.  Remember  me  to  your  lady. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Who  have  we  here? 

¥TeU,  You  know  me. 

SirG.  I  did  once,  but  now  I  will  not; 
Thou  art  no  blood  of  mine.  Avaunt,  thou  beggar ! 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  own  me  more, 
m  have  thee  cagM  and  whipped. 

Just,  G.  ni  grant  the  warrant 
Think  of  pie-comer.  Furnace. 

[JExeunt  Sir  Giles  Otferreach,  Justice 
Greedy,  and  Marrall, 

Amble.  Will  you  out,  sir? 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

[To  fVeUborn. 

Order*  This  is  rudeness, 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amble.  Cannot  you  stay 
To  be  served  among  your  fellows  from  the  basket, 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall? 


Fur.  Pi'ythce  vanish* 
Into  some  out-house,  though  it  be  the  pig-sly; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Enter  Allwortb. 

WTell  This  is  rare. 
Oh,  here  is  Tom  Allwortb !— Torn ! 

AUvp,  We  must  be  strangers; 
Nor  would  I  have  you  seen  here  ibr  a  million. 

[ExiL 

VFelL  Better  and  better.  He  contemns  tne  too. 

Fur,  Will  you  know  your  way? 

Amble,  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you, 
By  the  head  and  shoulders? 

fTeU,  No,  I  will  not  stir: 
Do  you  mark,  I  will  not  I^et  me  see  the  wretch 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.    W^hy,-you 

slaves. 
Created  only  to  make  legs  and  cringe. 
To  carry  in  a  dish  and  shift  a  trencher, 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master*s  leavings  —  who  advan- 
ces? who 
Shows  me  the  way? 

Order.  Here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Ladt  Allwortb. 

Lady  A'  What  noise  is  this? 

fVell,  Madam,  my  designs  bear  me  to  you. 

Lady  A,  To  me? 

WeU,  And  thou^b  I  have  met  with 
But  ragged  entertainment  from  your  grooms 

here, 
I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage, 
As  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  hus- 
band; 
And  then  I  shall  forget  these. 

Lady  A,  I  am  amaz*d. 
To  see   and  bear  this  rudeness.    Dar'st  thou 

think. 
Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief. 
That  L  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death. 
Can  fall  so  low  as  to  change  words  with  thee  r 

WelU  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady; 
But  as  in  form  you  are  angelical, 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  least  awhile  to  near  me.    You  will  grant 
The  blood  that  runs  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins.    Your  swelling 

titles. 
Equipage,  and  fortune;  yourmen*s  observance. 
And  women's  flattery,   are  in  you  no  virtues; 
Nor  these  ragf>  yii^  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
You  have  a  fair  fame,  and  I  know  deserve  it; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shown 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Order.  There  he  touchM  her.  [Aside, 

WelL  That  husband,  madam,  was  once  in 

his  fortune 
Abnost  as  low  as  I.  Want,  debts,'  and  quarrels. 
Lay  heavy  on  him:  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say  I  relievM  bim. 
'Twas  r  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine  the  sword 
That  did  on  all  occasions  second  his; 
I  brought  him  on  and  off  with  honour,  lady: 
And  vvben  in  all  men's  judgments  he  was  sunk, 
And  in  his  own  hopes  not  to  be  bnoy'd  up; 
I  stepp'd  unto  bim,  took  him  by  the  hand. 
And  brought  him  to  the  shore. 

Fur.  Are  not  we  base  rogues 
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Tbat  could  forffet  this? 

fVell*  1  cootess  you  made  bim 
Master  of  your  estate ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Tbough  be  brougbt  no  wealth  with  bim,  blame 

you  for't: 
For  be  bad  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble; 
So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

Lad  J  A.  n^is  most  true,  he  had. 
VFelL  For  his  sake  then,  in  that  I  was  his 
Do  noU  contemn  me.  [friend, 

Lad/  A,  For  whafs  past  excuse  me; 
I  will  redeem  it.  \Offers  him  her  Pocket-book* 

WelU  Madam,  on  no  terms: 
I  will  not  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you; 
But  be  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
Onl^  one  suit  I  make:  pray  give  me  leave. 
\lMdy  AUtvorih  signs  to  the  Servants  to  retire* 
I  will  not  tire  your  patience  with  relation 
Of  the  bad  arts  my  uncle  Overreach 
Still  forgM,  to  strip  me  of  my  fair  possessions; 
Nor  how  he  shuts  the  door  upon  my  want. 
Would  you  but  vouchsafe, 
To  your  dead  busband*s  friend,   such  feigned 
As  might  beget  opinion  in  sir  Giles       [ffrace 
Of  a  true  passion  toward  me,  you  would  see 
In  the  mere  thought  to  prey  on  me  again 
HeM  turn  my  friend. 
Quit  all  my  owings,  set  me  truly  forth^ 
And  fumisn  d  well  Vrith  gold ;  whidi  I  should  use, 
I  trust,  to  your  no  shame,  lady,  but  live 
Ever  a  debtor  to  your  gentleness. 
Lady  A,  What,  nothmgelse? 
fVelU  Nothing,  unless  you  please  to  charge 

your  servants 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 
Ladj  A»  Wnat  you  demand  is  yours. 
Respect  this  gentleman  as  *lwere  myself. 

\To  the  Servants. 
Adieu,  dear  master  Wellborn; 
Pray  let  me  see  you  with  your  o(l*nest  means. 
PVell.  Your  bonour^s  servant. 
\Ki^es  her  Hand.  Exit  Lady  Allworth, 
Now  what  can  be  wrought  out  of  such  a  suit 
Is  yet  in   supposition.    \Servants  bow\    Nay, 

•  all's  forgotten; 

And  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project, 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  m  the  cellar. 
Order.  Agreed,  agreed. 
Fur.  Still  merry,  Mr.  Wellborn? 

[Exeunt  Servants, 
ffeli.   W^ell,   faith,    a  right  worthy  and  a 

liberal  lady, 
W^ho  can  atonce  so  kindly  meet  my  purposes. 
And  brave  the  flouts  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her. husband's  friend !  When  by  this  honest  plot 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
With  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute,  and  I  be  lef^  at  large 
To  practise  on  my  uncle  Overreach. 
Here  I  may  work  the  measure,  to  redeem 
My  mortgasM  fortune,  which  be  stripped  me  of 
VVben  youtn  and  dissipation  quelPd  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases — if  the  plot  succeed, 
Tis  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts  indeed.  [ExiL 

ACTH. 
Scene  I. — A  Landscape. 


Mar*  Your  vrorship  hat  the  way  on*t,  aod 

ne'er  miss 
To  squeexe  these  untbrifts  into  air;  and  yet 
The  cbop-falTn  justice  did  bis  part,  retuming 
For  your  advantage  the  certificate, 
Against  his  consaence  and  his  knowledge  too 
(With  your  good  favour),  to  the  utter  ruin 
Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Sir  G.  'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  ma<le  him  a  justice.   He  that  bribes  his  belly, 
Is  certain  to  command  bb  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder 
Why,  your  worship  having 
The  power  to  put  this  thin  ^ut  in  commissioo, 
You  are  not  inl  yourself. 

Sir  G.  Thou  art  a  fool ; 
In  being  out  of  office  i  am  out  of  danger; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulness  or  ^rror. 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  premuau-e ; 
And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 
No,  ril  have  none  oPt:  His  enough  I  keep 
Greedy  at  my  devotion:  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not; 
Fnendsbip  is  but  a  word. 

Mar.  xou  are  all  wisdom. 

Sir  G.    I   would   be  worldly  wise;  for  tbe 

other  wisdom, 
Tbat  does  prescribe  us  a  well-govem'd  life, 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you 
(With  your  good  patience),   to  hedge  in  the 

manor 
Of  your  good  neighbour,    Mr.   Frugal?    As 

'tis  said. 
He  will  nor  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange; 
And  his  land  lymg  in  the  midst  of  your  many 

lordships, 
Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Sir  G.  I  have  thought  on\  Marrall, 
And  it  shall  Uke.   I  must  have  all  men  sellers, 
And  I  the.  only  purchaser. 

Mar.  1^is  most  fit^  sir. 

Sir  G.  ril  therefore  buy  some  collage  near 

bis  manor;  , 

Which  done,   I'll  make  my  men   break  ope 

his  fences,  ^  ,  . 

Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn,   and  in  the  nigb^ 
Set  fire  to  his  bams,  or  break  bis  cattle's  le^s* 


Enter  Sir  Giles  Overreach  cmd  Marrall.  With  my  dote  cheat  put  upon  bun* 


Sir  G.  He's  gone,  I  warrant  tbee ;  this  com- 
mission cnish'd  him. 


These   trespasses    draw   on   suits,    and  suits 

expenses; 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  hiin. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three 

year?. 
Though  he  sue  forma  pauperis,  in  spile 
Of  all  bis  thria  and  care,  he'll  grow  behind- 
hand. 
Mar.  The  best  I  ever  beard.  I  could  adore  you. 
SirG.  Then,  with  the  rsi^ourofmjtnwoUr^t 
I  will  pretend  some  title;  want  will  force  hi* 
To  put  it  to  arbilrement;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shaU  have  ready  money, 
And  1  possess  the  land.  i  j^ni 

Mar.  Wellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  noi 
These  fine  arts,  sir,  to  nook  him  in* 

Sir  G.  Well  thought  on.  .        ,    .^i- 

This  varlet.  Wellborn,  lives  too  bug  «<>  "*^ 

braid  me 


Will 


not  cold 
Nor  hunger  kill  him? 
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Mtw.  I  know  not  what  to  Uimk  on*t 
1  have  usM  all  means ;  and  the  bst  night  I  cansM 
His  host,  the  tapster,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors; 
And  have  been   since  with   ail  your  friends 

and  tenants, 
And  on  the  forfeit  of  jour  favour,  charg'd  them, 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep 

him  from  starring, 
Tet   they    should    not    relieve    him.     This   is 

done,  sir. 

Sir  G,  That  was  jomething,  MarraO;   but 

thou  roust  go  further. 
And  snddenlyi^  Marrall. 

Mar,  W^here  and  when  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  G*  I  would  have  the  seek  nim  out ;  and, 

if  thou  canst. 
Persuade  him  that  *tis  better  steal  tlian  beg: 
Then,  if  I  prof  e  he  has  but  roob^d  a  henroost. 
Not  all  the  world  shall  sate  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  any  thing  to  work  him  to,  despair. 
And  *tis  thy  masterpiece. 

Mar.  I  will  do  my  best,  sir. 

Sir  G.  1  am  now  on  my  main  work  with 

the  lord  Lorell,    . 
The  gallant-minded,  popular'  lord  Lovell, 
The  minion  of  the  people^j  love.    1  hear 
He*s  come  into  the  country ;  and  my  aims  ai^ 
To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge, 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you. 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

SirG.  She  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  write  honourable; 
Right  honourable,  Marrall;  my  right  honour- 
able daughter,  « 
If  all  I  have,  or  e*er  shall  get,  will  do  it 
1  will  have  her  well  attended ;  there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decayed,  and  brought  so  low, 
That   for  cast   clothes  and    meat   will   gladly 

serve  her; 
And  His  my  ^lory,  though  I  come  from  the  city. 
To  have  toeir  issue,  whom  I  have  undone, 
To  kneel  to  mine  as  bond  slaves. 

Mar.  *Tis  fit  state,  sir. 

Sir  G.  And  therefore  Fll  not  have  a  cham- 
bermaid 
That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  oflice. 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful 
^s  a  rich  man^s  pride!  there  having  ever  oeen 
More  than  a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  Wellboen. 

Mar,  See!  who*s  here,  sir. 
SirG.  Hence!  monster!  prodigy! 
ff^elL  Call  me  what  you  will,  I  am  your 
Your  sister^s  son.  [nephew,  sir, 

Sir  G.   Avoid  my,  sight;    thy    breathes    in- 
fectious, rogue! 
I  shun  the^  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come   hither,    Marrall,    this   is   the   time   to 

work  him. 
[Apart  to  Marrail,  and  exit. 
Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 
FTeU.  By  this  light,  I  think  he's  mad. 
Mar.   Mad!   ha.T  you  took  compassion  on 

yourself. 
Ton  long  since  had  been  mad. 

FFiell.  You  have  took  a  course, 
Between  you  and  ray  venerable  uncle. 
To  make  me  so. 
Mar,  The  more  pal^piriled  you. 


That  would  not  be  instructed.  I  swear  deeply. 
fVell.  By  what? 
Mar.  By  my  religion. 
n^eii.  Thy  religion ! 
The  deviTs  creed.    But  what  would  you  have 

done? 
Mar.   Before,  like  you,  I  had  onllivM  my 

fortune*, 
A  withe  had  served  my  4um  to  hang  myself. 
I  am  tealous  in   your  cause,  pray  you  hang 

yourself; 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit 
fTeiL  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  Will  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch? 
Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  f«ite  yourself. 
But  that   youll  put  the  state   to   charge  and 

trouble. 
Is  there  no  purse  to  he  cut  ?  house  to  be  broken  ? 
Or  market-woman   with  eggs  that  you  may 

murder. 
And  so  dispatch  the  business? 

FTeit.  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess;  but  Til  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 
Mar.  If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  yonis- 

self;  take  some  course 
For  your  reputation. 

PrelL  Tvrill  not  do,  dear  temoier. 
With  aUf  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hatb  taught  you ; 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair. 
Nay,  I  hav^  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope. 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha  1  these  castles  you  build  in  the  air 
Will  not  persuade  roe  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  yoiu 

FTell  ni  be  more  kind  to  thee. 
Come,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me. 
Mar.  W^ith  you? 
fVell.  Nay  more,  dine  gratis. 
Mar,   Under  what  hedge ,  I  pray  you  ?   or 

at  whose  cost? 
Are  they  padders,  or  gipsies,   that  are  your 

consorts? 
IVelU  Thon  art  incredulous;  but  thou  shalt 

dine 
Not  alone  at  her  bouse,  but  with  a  gallant  lady; 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Ladv!  what  lady? 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies? 
For  I  know  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 
JVeU.  W^ith  the  lady  Allworth,  knave. 
Mar.  Now  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack'd. 

iVeU.  Mark  thee  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 

Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter? 

VrelU   Tis  not  far  off,   go  with   me;  trust 

thine  own  eyes. 
Mar,  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance 

rather, 
To  see  thee   curvet,  and   mount,   like  a  dog, 

in  a  blanket; 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

JVeU.  Come  along  then.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  11.—^  Ha/l  in  Ladt  Allworth's  House. 
Enter  Allworth,  Order,  Amble,  and 

FCRNACE. 

Atlfv.  Your  courtesies  overwhelm  me;  I  much 

grieve 
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To  part  firom  sucb  true  firiends,  and  jet  I  find 

comfort; 
M^  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord 
Vvill  speedily  bring  roe  back 

[Knocking  at  the  Gate, 

Mar.  [Withm]  Dar*sttbou  venture  further? 

f^eil.  [Jflthin']  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again. 

OrderPTis  he;  disperse. 

Amble.  Perform  it  bravely.  {Exit 

Fur,  I  know  my  cue ;  neVr  doubt  me.  [£rii& 

Enter  Ma&iiall  and  WsiXBOaif. 

Order,  Most  welcome; 
Yon  were  long  since  expected. 

FFell.  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Order.  For  your  sake  I  will,  sir.        [Exit, 

Mar.  For  his  sake!  [Aside. 

¥^eU,  Mum;  this  is  nothing.  [Aside, 

Mar,  More  than  txet 
I  would  have  believed,  though  I  had  found  it 

in  my  primmer.  [Aside, 

AUtip,  When  I  have  given  vou  reasons  for 

my  late  harshness, 
You*il  pardon  and  excuse  me ;  for,  beDeve  me, 
Thougn  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
I  will  deserve  it. 

Mar.  Service!  with  a  vengeance!      [Aside, 

Welt,  I  am  satisfied;  farewell,  Tom. 

AUfv,  All  joy  stay  vrith  you.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Abubli. 

Amble,    You   are    happily    encountered;    I 

never  yet 
Presented  one  so  welcome,  as  I  know 
You  will  be  to  ray  lady. 

Mar,  This  is  some  vision; 
Or  sure  these  men  are  mad,   to  worship  a 

dunghill ; 
It  cannot  be  a  truth.  [Aside, 

fVell.  Be  still  a  pagan, 
An  unbelieving  infidel;  be  so,  miscreant! 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog-whips. 

[To  Marrall 
Re-enter  Furnace. 
Fur,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  until  I  know 

your  pleasure, 
1  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady's  pinner. 
Mar,  His  pleasure!  is  it  possible r     [Aside. 
Well.  What's  thy  will? 
Fur.   Marry,  sir,  I  have  some  gronse  and 

turkey-chicken, 
S«me  rails  and  quails;  and  ihy  ladywilPdme 

to  ask  you 
What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  your  palate, 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 
^ar. *Tne  devini   enterM  this  cool:   sauce 

for  his  palate, 
That  on  my  knowledge,  for  almost  this  twelve- 
month, 
Durstwish  but  cheese-parings  and  brown  bread 

on  oundays.  [Aside, 

Well  That  way  I  like  them  best. 
Fur.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [ExiL 

WeU,   W^hat  think  you  6f  the  hedge   we 

shall  dine  under? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis?  [To  MarraU, 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think: 
Pray  you  make  me  not  road. 

Reenter  Oadke. 
Order.  This  place  becomes  you  not; 


Pray  you  walk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

VFelL  I  am  well  here, 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mew,  Well  here,  say  you? 
nis  a  rare  change!  but  yesterday  yoo  thou^t 
Yourself  well  in  a  bain,  wrappM  up  in  pease 

straw.  [Atiie. 

Order,  Sir,  my  lady.  [Exit 

Enter  Ladt  Allwortb. 

Lady  A,  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  lunguiib'd 

till  I  saw  you. 
This  first  kiss  fbr  form;  I  allow  a  second. 
As  token  of  my  friendship.  , 

Weli,   1  am  wholly  yours;    yet,  madam,  if 

you  please 
To  grace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute — 

Jfor.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding!        [Aside. 

Well  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 

Lady  A.  Sir,  your  friends  are  welcome  to  roe. 

WeU.  Bun  backward  from  a  lady!  and  sucb 

a  lady? 

Mar.  Ta  kiss  her  foot,  is  to  poor  me  a  fivour 
I  am  unworthy  of—  [Offers  to  kiss  her  Foot. 

Lady  A,  Nay,  pray  you  rise; 
And  since  ^ou  are  so  humble,    1*11  exalt  jou; 
You  shall  dme  with  me  to-day  at  mine  own  table. 

Mar,  Your  ladyship's  table?  I  am  not  good 

enough 
To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 

Ladf  A,  You  are  too  modest ; 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Re-enter  Order. 
Order.   Dinner  is  ready  fbr  roar  ladyibip. 
Lady  A,  Your  arm,  Mr,  WeUbom: 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 
mar.  I  was  never  so  gracM. 
\Exeunt  Well  Lady  A,  Amble,  and  Mar. 

Re-enter  Furnace. 
Order,  So,  we  have  play'd  our  parts,  and 

are  come  off  well; 
But  if  I  know  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 
Consented  to  it,  may  I  perish. 

Fur,  VVould  I  had 
The  roasting  of  his  heart  that  cheated  fainiy 
And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  sblAl* 
By  fire !  (for  cooks  are  Persians,  and  swear  by  il) 
Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  1  never  met 
A  match  to  sir  Giles  Overreach* 

Order.  What  will  you  take 
To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace? 

Fur.  Just  as  much 
As  my  throat  is  worth,  for  that  would  be  the 

price  on't. 
To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself. 
To  grow  rich,  is  too  common: 
But  this  sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  ser- 
vants, 
Bich  in  his  habit;  vast  in  hu  expenses; 
Yet  he  to  admiration  still  increases 
In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Order,  He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates; 
And  breaks  through   all   law-nets,    made  to 

curb  ill  men, 
As  they  were  cobwebs.    No  man  dares  re- 
prove him. 
Such  a  spirit  to  aare,  and  power  to  do,  were 

nev^ 
Lodg'd  so  unluckily. 
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Reenter  Amble. 

Amble,  Ha!  ba!  I  shall  burst. 

Order.  Contain  tbyself^  man. 

Fur.  Or  make  us  partakers 
Of  your  sudden  mirtb. 

Amble,  fla,  ha!  my  lady  has  got 
Sncb  a  goest  at  her  table;   tbii  term-driver, 

Marrally 
This  snip  of  an  attorney. 

Fur,  What  of  him,  roan? 

Amble,  The  knave  feeds  *o  slovenly! 

Fur,  Is  this  all? 

Amble.  My  lady 
Drank  to  him  for  fiishion*s  sake,   or  to  please 

Mr.  WcUbom. 
As  I  live,  he  rises  and  takes  up  a  dish, 
In  which  there  were  some  remnants  of  a  boiPd 

capon. 
And  pledges  her  in  wlute  broth. 

Fur.  Nav,  '\Xt  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amble.  And  when  I  brought  him  wine, 
He  leaves  his  chair,  and  after  a  leg  or  two 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship!  my  worship! 

Order,  Risen  already! 

Fur.  My  lady  frowns. 

Amble.  I  shall  be  chid. 

Re-enter  Ladt  Allwortb,  Wellborn,  €md 

MXrrall. 

Ladjr  A,  You  attended  us  well! 
Let  me  hajre  no  more  of  this;  I  observM  your 

jeering. 
Sirrah,  1*11  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table,  is  not  yoin:  companion. 

tTo  Amble. 
at's   due  to 
her.    '  [Aside, 

Lady  A.  Your  are  master 
Of  your  own  wilL  I  know  so  much  of  manners 
As  not  to  inquire  your  purposes;  in  a  word, 
To  me  you  are  ever  welcome,   as  to  a  house 
That  is  your  own.  \To  fVeUborn, 

VFeU.  Mark  that. 
Mar.  With  reverence,  sir, 
And  it  like  your  worship. 

fVeU,  Trouble  yourself  no  further. 
Dear  madam ;  ray  he^rt^s  fuliof  xeaJ  and  service. 
However  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  Mr.  Marrall. 

M€ir.  I  attend  your  worship. 

[£xeuni  fTellborn,  Marrall,  and  Amble. 
Liadjr  A,  I  see  in  your  looks  you  are  sorry, 

ana  you  know  me 
An  easy  mistress:  be  merry!  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and   Furnace  come  with  me;   1  must 

give  you 
Farther  directions. 

Order,  What  you  please. 

Fun  We  are  ready.  [JExeunL 

Scene  III. — The  Lotmtry. 

"Enter  Wellborn  cuid  Marrall. 

fVeU.  I  think  I  am  in  a  good  way. 

Mar.  Good  sir!  the  best  way; 
The  certain  best  way. 

fVeU.  There  are  casualties 
That  men  are  subject  to. 
Is*t  for  jrour  ease  your  keep  your  hat  off? 

Mar.  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long, 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast. 


Though  it  hail  hasel  nuts,  as  to  he  covered 
When  your  worship^s  present. 

WeU.  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue. 
That  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  cozenage 
Can  turn    thus   suddenly?    *tis   rank   already. 

[Aside 
Mar,  1  know  your  worsbip^s  wise,  ana  needs 
'  no  counsel; 

Yet  if  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice  (but  still 
Under  correction),  I  hope  1  shall  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure. 
VFelU  No;  speak  freely. 
Mtir.  Then  in  my  judgment,  sir,  my  simple 

judgment 
(Still   with  your   worship's   favour),    I   could 

wish  you 
A  better  habit,  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
That  loves  you.    I  have  twenty  pounds  here. 
Which  out  of  ra^  true  love,  I  presently 
Lay  at  your  worship's  feet ;  Hwill  serve  to  buy  yon 
A  riding  suit 

fVeU.  But  where's  the  horse? 
Mar.  My  gelding 
Is  at  your  service :  nay,  you  shall  ride  me. 
Before  your  worship  sbaA  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  afoot    Alas!  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor  (as  I  know  you  will  be). 
You  may  with   the  lease  of  glebe   land  callNl 

Knave's>acre, 
A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassaL 
VFeU,  I  thank  thy  love;  but  must  make  no 

use  of  it 
What's  twenty  pounds? 

Mar,  Tis  all  that  I  can  make,  sir. 
VFeU.  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  want  clothes, 

I  could  cot  have  'em 
For  one  word  to  my  lady? 
Mar.  As  I  know  not  that — 
fVelU   Come,  111  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so 
leave  thee. 

111  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 
A  gallant'minded  lady,   afler  we  are  married. 
To  hit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say  she  was  forc'd 
To  buy  my  wedding-dotbes; 
No,  rll  be  furnish'd  something  like  myself. 
And  so  farewell;  for  thy  suit,  touching  Kna- 

ve's-acre,  ' 

When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine.  [JExii, 

Mar.  I  thank  your  worship. 
How  was  I  coxen'd  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man's  fortune !  my  master  cozen'd  too, 
W^hose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men ; 
For  that  is  our  profession.    Well,  well,   Mr. 

WeUbom, 
You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to 

be  cheated: 
Which,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  are  possess'd 
Ofthe  land  and  lady,  you  sans  question  shall  be. 
I'll  presently  think  of  the  means. 

[Walks  about,  musing. 

Enter  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

SirG.  Sirrah,  order  my  carriage  round; 
ril  walk  to  get  me  an  appetite.  1'is  but  a  mile. 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursy. 
Ha!  Marrall!  is  he  conjuring?  Perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself  and  now  h^  feels 
Compunction  in  his  conscience  for't;  no  matter. 
So  it  be  done.    Marrall!  Marrall! 
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Mar.  Sir. 

SirG,  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn? 

Mar.  Never  better,  sir. 

Sir  G,  Has  be  hanged  or  drownM  bimself? 

Mar,  No,  sir,  be  lives; 
Lives  once  more   to  be  made  a  prey  to  jou; 
And  greater  prey  tban  ever. 

SirG.  Art  thou  in  thy  wits? 
If  tbou  art,  reveal  tbis  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Alar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  falPn  in  love  with  him. 

Sir  G.  With  him  ?    What  lady  ? 

Mar.  The  rich  lady  Allworth. 

Sir  G.  Tbou  dolt,  how  dar*st  thou  speak  tbis  ? 

Mar.  I  speak  truth; 
And  [  do  so  but  once  a  year,  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir.   We  dinM  with  ber  ladyship, 
1  thank  his  worship. 

SirG.  His  worship! 

Mar.  As  I  live,  sir, 
I  din^d  with  him  at  the  great  lady*s  table. 
Simple   as  I  stand   here;   and  saw  when  she 

kissM  him; 
And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kissM  me  too. 

Sir  G.  W^hy,  thou  rascal, 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities; 
Dine  at  her  table!  and  kiss  him,  or  thee! 
Impudent  varlet.    Have  not  I  myself, 
To   whom   great   countesses*    doors   have   oA 

flown  open. 
Ten  times  attempted,  since  ber  busband^s  death, 
In  vain  to  see  her,  though  I  came  —  a  suitor? 
And  yet  your  good  solicitorship,   and  rogue, 

Wellborn, 
Were  brought  into  ber  presence,  feasted  with  her. 
But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush, 
Tbis  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir? 
Or  taste?  I  feel  her  good  cheer   in  my  belly. 

Sir  G.   You  shall  ^el  me ,   if  you  give  not 

over,  sirrah; 
Recover  your  brains  again,   and  be  no  more 

guird 
W^ith  a  beggar^s  plot,  as&isted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving  men  and  cbambermaias  (for  beyond 

these. 
Thou  never  saw^st  a  woman),  or  ni  quit  you 
From  my  employments. . 

Mar.  Will  you  credit  tbis  yet? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  offered 

Wellborn    ' 
(I  would  give  a  crown  now,  I  durst  say  his 

worship)  l^ulside. 

My  nag,  and  twentjr  pounds. 

Sir  G.  Did  you  so,  idiot?  f Strikes  him  down. 
Was, this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair, 
Or  rather  to  cross  me? 

Mar.  Will  your  "worship  kill  me? 

Sir  G.   No,  no;   but  drive  the  lying  spirit 

out  of  you. 

Mar.  He's  gone. 

Sir  G.   1  have  done  then.    Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady. 
Know  my  lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow ; 
Be  careral  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  him ; 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up. 
Though  they  paint  ber,  so  she  catch  the  lord; 

111  thank  'em. 
Hiere's  a  piece  for  my  late  blows. 

Mar   I  must  yet  suffer: 
But  there  may  be  a  time^  [Aside, 


SirG.  Do  you  grumble? 
Mar,  No|  sir. 


[Exeunt 

ACT  IIL 

Scehb  I.  —  The  same. 

Enter  Lord  Lovkll  and  Ailworth. 

LordL.  Drive  the   carriage  down  the  biU; 

something  in  private 
[  must  impart  to  Allworth. 

Alltv,  O,  my  lord! 
What  danger,  though  in  oe'erso  horrid  shapes, 
Nay  death  itself^  though  I  should  ran  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thankful  willingness  suffer; 
But  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Of  your  bounties  sfaower'd  upon  me. 

LordL,  Nay,  good  youth, 
Till  what  I  purpose  be  put  into  act, 
Do    not  o'er-pnxe  it;  jmcc    yon    have  trust- 
ed me 
W^ith  your   souPs   nearest,  nay ,   her  deareit 

secret, 
Rest  confident,  'tis  in  a  cabinet  locL'd 
Treachery  shall  never  open.   I  have  found  you 
More  xealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  kne, 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rewards. 

AUi».  Still  gieat  ones. 
Above  my  merit.    You  have  been 
iVIore  like  a  father  to  m^  than  a  master. 
Pray  you  pardon  the  comparison* 

LordL,  I  allow  it; 
And  give  you  assurance  I'm  pleas'd  in'l, 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress, 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  roe, 
I  can  command  my  passion. 

Atit».  Tis  a  conquest 
Few  lords  can  boast  of  when  they  are  ten^ 

ted.~Oh ! 
LordL.   Why  do  you  sigh?  can  you  be 

doubtful  of  me? 
By  that  fair  name  I  in  the  wars  have  porchis  d, 
And  afl  my  actions  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  own  honour, 
Than  to  thee,  ^Uworth. 
AUw.  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single 

foe. 
The  victory  were  certain:  but  to  stand 
'I'he  charge  of  two  siicb  pottut  enemies, 
At  once  assaulting  you,  as  wealth  and  h^^?* 
And  those  two  seconded  with  power,  ij  o^^ 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

LordL.  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears. 
Since  you  will  nourish  'em,  in  plainer  language. 
That  1  may  understand  *em. 

AUtv.  What's  your  will,  . 

Though  I  lend  arms  against  myself  (P"^™^ 
They  may  advantage  you)  must  be  obey'd.^ 
My  much-lov'd  lord,  were  Mar^ret  only  »*''♦ 
You  might  command  your  passion;  „^ 

But  when  yovL  feel  her  touch,  orbear  her!*"- 
Hypolitus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 
To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

LordL,  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  Allworth. 

AUifif.  Grant  afl  these  beat  off 
(Which  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  il) 
Mammon,  in  sir  Giles  OverreaA,  »*cp*  1°   . 
With  heaps  of  Ul-got  gold  and  so  much  I»n<>» 
To  make  ber  more  remarkable,  as  would  ti"? 
A  falcon's  wings,  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
I  here  release  your  trust, 
'Tia  happiness  enough  for  me  to  ter^  J*^*' 
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And  soinetimesy  with  diaUe  eyes,  to  look  on  her. 

LordrL.  VVhy,  shall  1  swear? 

Alkp>  Oh,  bj  no  means,  my  lord! 

LordL.  Suspend 
Your  judgment  till  the  triaL    How  far  is  it 
To  Overreaches  house? 

Alkp,  At  the  most,  some  half  hour's  riding; 
You*ll  soon  be  there. 

Lordln  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
•  From  your  jealous  fears. 

AHiv,  Oh  that  I  durst  hut  hope  it !  [Exeuni, 

SCSNB  IL 

A  Hall  in  Sir  Giles  Ovbrriacb's  House, 

Enier  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Justice  Greedt, 

and  jMarrall. 

Sir  G,   Spare  for  no  cost ,  let  m^  dressers 

crack  with  the  weight 
Of  curious  viands. 

•lust*  G.  Store  indeed's  no  sore,  sir. 

Sir  G,  That  proverb  fits  your  stomach,  Mr. 

Greedy. 
Just,  G»  It  does  indeed,  sir  Giles ; 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  table  ill  spread,    - 
Poor,  meagre,  just  sprinkled  o*er  with  sallads. 
Sliced  beefT  giblets,  and  pi gV  pettitoes, 
Bat  the  substautials — On!  sir  Giles^  the  sub- 

stantials ! 
The  state  of  a  fat  turkey  now. 
The  decorum,  the  grandeur  he  marches  in  with. 
O.   I  declare,   I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of 

beef! 
Oy  Lord !  I  do  reverence  a  loin  of  veal ! 
SirG.  And  let  no  plate  be  seen  but  wfaatV 

pure  gold. 
Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of;  lay   my  choicest  linen;  - 
Perfume  the  room;  and  when  we  wash,  the 

water 
With  precious  powders  mix,  to  please  my  lord. 
That  he  may  '#ith  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 
Mar,  Twill  be  very  chargeable: 
SirG,  Avaunt,  you  drudge. 
Now  all  my  labourM  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Is*t  time  to  think  of  thrift?  Call  in  my  daughter. 

\ExU  MarralU 
And ,    master  justice,  since  you   love  choice 

dishes. 
And  plenty  of  'em — 

Jusi*  (rk  As  I  do  indeed,  sir, 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  'em — 
Sir  G,   I  do  confer  that  province,  with  my 

power 
Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance. 
To  your  best  care. 

JusLG.  ril  punctually  discharge  it. 
And  give  the  best  directions.  [Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach reliresl    Now  am  I, 
In  mine  own  conceit  a  monarch,  at  the  least 
Arch-president  of  the    boil*d,  the   roast,  the 

baked : 
I  would  not  change  my   empire  for  the  great 

moguis. 
I  will  eat  often  and  give  thanks. 
When  my  belly's  brac'd  up  like  a  drum,  and 

that's  pure  justice.        [Exit, 
Sir  G,  It  must  be  so.    Should  the  loolish 

girl  prove  modest. 
She  may  spoil  all;  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
Bnt  irom  her  mother:  I  was  ever  forward,     I 

As  she  must  be,  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  her.  |  A  lord  and   a  good  leader  in  one  volume, 
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Reenter  Marrall,  with  Margaret. 
Alone,    and  let   your   women    wait  without, 

Margaret      [Exit  Marrall. 
Marg.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
Sir  G,  Ha,  this  is  a  neat  dressing! 
These  orient  pearls,  and  diamonds  well  plac'd . 

too !         ,    ' 
The  gown  affects  me  not;  it  should  have  been 
Embroider'd  oW  and  oVr  with  flowers  of  gold ; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it 
How  like   you  your    new  woman,  the   lady 

Downfall'n? 
Marg,  W^cll,  for  a  companion : 
Not  as  a  servant. 

SirG,  Is  she  humble,  Meg? 
And  careful  too,  her  ladyship  forgotten? 
Marg,  I  pity  her  fortune.  \ 

Sir  G.  Pity  her,  trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tatter'd  gown 
(E'en  starv'd  for  want  of  food)  to  serve  thee; 
And  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  thou^  ne*er  so  servile, 
ril  pack   her  to    her   knigDt,   where  I  have 

lodg'd  him. 
Into  the    Counter,   and   there   let  them  howl 

together. 
Marg,  You  know  your  own  ways;  but  for 

me,  I  blush 
When  I  command  her,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 
SirG.  In   birth!     Why   art  thou  not  my 

daughter. 
The  blest  child  of  my  indiistry  and  wealth? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  stale  I  labour  to  advance  thee; 
Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  heir. 
And  throw  thee  from  my  care;   do  not  pro- 
voke me. 
Marg,  I  will  not,  sir;  mould  me  which  way 

you  please. 

Re-enter  Justice  Greedt. 

SirG,  How,  interrupted? 

SusL  G,  'Tis  matter  of  importance* 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-wilfd,  and  will  not  learn 
From  rnj  experience.  There's  a  fawn  brought 

in,  sir, 
And  for  my  life  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  belly  of  it; 
And,  sir,   we   vrise  men  know,  without  the' 

dumpling  ' 
'Tis  not  worth  threepence. 

SirG*  Would    it  were  whole  in  thy  belly, 
To   stuff  it  out;    cook   it  any  vray,  pr'ythee, 

leave  me. 

JusL  G,  Without  order  for  the  dumpling? 

SirG,  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which   way  thou  wilt;    or,   tell  him  I  will 

scald  him 
In  his  own  caldron* 

Just,  G,  I  had  lost  my  sfomacfa| 
Had  t  lost  my  dumpling.  [Exit. 

SirG,  But  to  our  business,  Meg;  you  have 

heard  who  dines  here. 

Marg*  I  have,  sir. 

SirG,  'TIS  an  honourable  man; 
A  lord.Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers ;  and  what's  rare,  is  one  himself; 
A  bold  and  understanding  one ;   and  to  be 
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Is  granted  'unlo  few,  but  such  as  vUe  up 
The  kingclom*s  glory. 

He-enter  Justice  Greedy. 

Jusi»  G.  V\\  resign  my  oHice 
If  I  he  not  better  obcy*d. 

SirG.  *SIight,  art  toou  frantic? 

JusLG*  Frantic!  Would  make.    meTranlic, 

and  stark  mad, 
V\^ere  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum  too, 
\Vhicb  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for. 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks — 

SirG,   Make   thyself  thirteen;    the  baker's 

dozen. 

Jusi*  G.  For  which  he  has  found  out 
A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  *em 
W^ith  toast  and  butter. 

Sir  G.  Cook,  rogue,  obey  him. 
I  hare  giren  the  M'ord,   pray  you    now   re- 
move yourself 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,    and   trouble    me   no 

further. 

Just,  G.   I  will ,   and    meditate  what  to  eat 

for  dinner.  [JExit, 

SirG*  And,  as  I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull 

disturbM  us, 
This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  haTe  thy  husband. 

Marg,  There*s  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quality  and  mine  to  hope  it 

SirG.  I  more  than  hope,  and  doubt  not  to 

effect  it. 
Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself;  my  wealth 
Shall   weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you 

equals, 
Now  for  the  means  to  assure  him  thine,  ob- 
serve me: 
Remember  he*s  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier, 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it. 
This  mincing  modesty  hath  spoiPd  many  a  match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  afler  hopM  for. 

Marg.    You*ll  have  me,  sir,    preserve  the 

distance  that 
Confines  a  virgin? 

SirG.  Virgin  me  no  virgins. 
I  will  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  you  lose  me ; 
I  will  have  you  private;  start  not,  I  say  private; 
If  you  are  my  true  daughter,  not  a  bastard, 
Thou  wilt  venture  alone  with  one  man,  though 

be  came 
lake  Jupiter  to  Seroele,  and  come  off  too ; 
And  therefore  when  he  Vissts  you,  kiss  close. 

Marg.    I  have  heard  this  is  the   wanton^s 

fashion,  sir,  ( 

Which  I  must  never  learn. 

SirG.  Learn  any  thing, 
And  firora  any  creature,  to  make  thee  great; 
From  the  devil  himself. 
Stand  not  on  form; 
Words  are  no  substances. 

Marg.  Though  you  can  dispense 
W^ith  your  honour,  I  must  guard  my    own. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife. 
My  maiden  honour  yielded  up  so  soon ; 
Naj,  prostituted,  cannot  but  assure  him, 
I  tnat  am  light  to  him  will  not  hold  weight 
When  tempted  by  others;  so  in  judgment. 
When  to  his  will  I  have  given  up  my  bonour, 
He  must  and  will  forsake  me. 

SirG,  How,  foAake  then? 
Do  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion  ?  or  is  this  arm 


Shrunk  up,  or  vrither*d  ?  does  there  live  a  roan 
Of  that  large  list  I  have  encountered  with, 
Can  truly  say  I  e^er  gave  inch  of  ground, 
Not  purchas^a  witb  his  blood  that  did  oppose  me? 
Forsake  thee !  he  dares  not. 
Though  all  his  captains,   echoes  to  his  will, 
Stood  arm*d  by  his  side  to  justify  his  vrrong, 
And  he  himself  in  the  head  of  bis  bold  troop, 
Spite  of  hb  lordship,  I  will  make  him  render 
A  bloody  and  a  strict  account,  and  force  biin, 
By  ^marrying  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  bonoor. 
1  have  said  it 

Re-enter  Markall. 

Mar»  Sir,  the  roan  of  honour's  come, 
Newly  aliffhted. 

SirG.  In,  without  reply, 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou    art  lost. 

r£jri/  Margaret. 
Is  the  loud  music  I  gave  orcier  for, 
Ready  to  receive  him? 

Mar.  Tis,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Let  *em  sound 
A  princely  welcome.  [Exit  M€wrall\ — Rough- 
ness awhile  leave  me; 
For  fawning  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature, 
Must  make  way  for  me.  [Loud  Musif* 

Enter  Lord  Loysu.,  Allworth,  and  Maeeau. 

LordL,  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 
Sir  G.  What  you  are  pleasM  to  style  so  is 

an  honour 
Abote  my  worth  and  fortunes. 
AUw.  otrange!  so  humble.  [Jsuie- 

Re-^nter  Jcsticb  Grbbdy. 

Sir  G,  A  justice  of  peace,  iny  lord. 

[Presents  Justice  Greedy  to  him* 
Lprd  L,  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Just^  G.  This  is   a   lord,   and   some  think 

this  a  favour; 
But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  roy  dump' 

ling.  [Miaf' 

Sir  G.  Room  for  my  lord. 
LordL.  I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Sir  G.  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  ot  Greek  wine  first;  and  su<l' 

denly 
She  shall  attend,  my  lord. 
LordL.  You*ll  be  obeyed,  sir. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sir  Giles  Ot^erreach. 
'    SirG.  Tis  to  my  wish;    as  soon  as  come, 

ask  for  her! 
Why,  Meg!  Meg  Overreach! 

Re-enter  Margarbt. 
How!  tears  in  your  eyes? 
Ha!  dry  ^em  quickly,  or  1*11  dig  *em  out. 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper?  meet  that  grc^taess 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom;  think  what  *tis 
For  me  to  say,  my  honourable  daughter. 
No  more,  but  be  instructed,  or  eipect-^ 
He  comes. 

Re-enter  Lord  Lovbll,  Justice  GbiW>^» 
Marrall,  and  Aixworth. 

A  black-browM  firl,  my  lord. 
LordL.  As  I  live,  a  rare  one! 
Jllltv.  He*s  took  already,  I  am  lost. 
Sir  G.  That  ki«s 
Came  twanging  off,  f  like  it;  quit  the  room. 
[Exeunt  Allrvorth,  MarraU,  andJuiHf^ 

Greedy, 
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A  little  basbfiil,  my  good  lord;  but  you, 
1  bopcy  -will  teacb  ner  boldaess. 

ItordL.  1  am  bappy 
111  such  a  scbofar;  out — 

SirG,  I  am  past  learning, 
And  tberefore   leare   you  to  yourselves;   re- 
member— 
[Aptwt  to  Margarely  and  exit, 

LordL.  You  see,  fair  lady,   your  father   is 

solicitous 
To  have  you  change  tbe  barren  name  of  virgiu 
Into  a  bopeful  wife. 

Marg,  llis  baste,  my  lord, 
Holds  no  pow'r  o'er  my  will. 

Lord  L.  But  o'er  your  duly — 

Harg,  Wbicb,  forced  toomucb,  may  break. 

LordL,  Bend  ratber,  sweetest; 
^rbink  of  your  yeacs. 

Marg,  Too  lew  to  matcb  witb  yours. 

LordL,  I  can  adrance  you. 

Marg*  To  a  bill  of  sorrow; 
Wbere  every  bour  I  may   expect  to  fall; 
But  never  bope.  firm  footmg.    You  are  noble; 
1  of  low  descent,  bowever  ricb. 

0  my  good  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  tbat 

1  dare  not  trust  tbese  walls. 

LordL.  Pray  you  trust  my  ear  tben. 

Re-enirr  SiR  Giles  Overreach,  listening, 

S»rG,   Close  at  it!  wbispering!   tbis  is  ex- 
cellent ! 
And,  by  tbeir  postures,  a  consent  on  botb  parts. 

Reenter  Justice  Greeot. 

Just.G,  Sir  Giles!  Sir  Giles! 

SirG,  The  great  fiend  stop  that  clapper! 

l^Apart  to  Justice  Greedy, 
Just,  G,  It  must  rinff  out,  sir,   when   my 

belly  nngs  nooc. 
Tbe  bak'd  meats  are  run  out,  tbe  roast  turned 

powder.  [Apart, 

Sir  G,  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or 
1  shall  powder  you.  [Apart, 

JusL  G,  Beat  me  to  dust ,  I  care  not ; 
In    such  a  cause  as   this  FU   die  a  martyr. 

\AparL 
Sir  G,  Disturb  my  lord  when  be  is  in  dis- 
course? [Apart. 
Just.  G,  Is*t  a  time  to  talk 
When  we  should  be  munching?         [Apart, 
SirG,  Peace,  villain,  peace!  shall  we  break 

a  bargain 
Almost  made  up?    Vanish,  I  say. 

[Apart,  and  thrusts  him  off, 
LordL.  Lady,  I  understand  you; 
And  rest  most  happy  in  your  choice.  Believe  it, 
ril  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uncertam  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 
Marg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives, 

and  bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

Lord  L.  I  am  in  the  act  rewarded. 
Since  it  is  good;  however  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  to  delude 
Your  subtle  father. 

Marg.  I  am  bound  to  tbat. 
Lord  L,  Now  break  we  off  our  conference. 

— Sir  Giles! 
Where  is  sir  Giles? 

Reenter   Sir    Giles   Overreach  ,    Justice 
Greedy,  Allworth,  a/ie/ ^Iarrall. 
SirG.  My  npble  lord;  aud  how 


Does  your  lordship  find  her^ 

LordL,  Apt,  sir  Giles,  and  coming; 
And  1  like  her  tbe  better. 

SirG,  So  do  I  too. 

LordL,    Yet,  should   we   take  forts  at  the 

first  assault, 
*Twerepoorin  the  defendant  I  must  confirm  her 
With  a  love-letter  or  two,  which  I  must  have 
Deliver*d  by  my  page,  and  you  give  way  to*t. 

Sir  G,    With   all  my  soul.  —  A    tovrardly 

gentleman ! 
Your  hand,  good  Mr.  Allworth ;  know,  my  bouse 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 

AUiV.  Twas  shut  till  now.  [Aside, 

SirG.   Well  done,  well  doue,  my  bonour-^ 

able  daughter ; 
Thou'ii  so  already;   know  this  gentle  youth, 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daugnter. 

Mcwg,  I  shall,  witb  my  best  care. 

[Noise  of  a  Coach. 

SirG.  What  noise? 

JustG,  More  stops 
Before  we  go  to  dinner!     O  my  guts! 

Enter  Ladt  Allworth  cmd  Wellborn. 

Lady  A.  If  I  find  welcome, 
You  share  in  it;  if  not.  Til  back  again; 
For  I  come  arm*d  for  all 
Can  be  objected. 

LordL.  How!  the  lady  Allworth? 
SirG.  And  thus  attended! 
Mew,  No,  I  am  a  dolt; 
Tbe  spirit  of  lies  bath  enterM  me. 
[Lord  Lovell  salutes  Lady  Allworth^  who 

saUUes  Margaret, 
Sir  G,  Peace,  patch ; 
*Tis  more  than  wonder,  an  astonisbmeot 
Tbat  does  possess  me  wholly. 

LordL.  Noble  lady, 
Tliis  is  a  favour,,  to  prevent  my  visit. 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 
Lady  A.  My  lord,  I  laid  wait  for  you,  aud 

much  bop*d 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  bouse   youi 

first  inn: 
And  tberefore ,  doubting  that  you  might  forget 

me. 
Or  too  long  dwell  here,  having  such  ample  cause 
In  this  unequalPd  beauty  for  your  stay; 
And  fearing  to  trust  any  but  myself 
With  the  relation  of  my  service  to  you, 
I  borrowM  sol  much  from  my  long  restraint. 
And  took  the  air  in  person  to  invite  you. 
LordA^  Your  bounties  are  so  gi;eat,    they 

rob  me,  madam. 
Of  words  to  give  you  thanks. 
Lady  A.  Good  sir  Giles  Overreach. 

[Salutes  lum. 
How  dost  thou,    Marrall?-r  lickM    you  my 

meat  so  ill, 
YouMI  dine  no  more  witb  me? 

[To  Justice   Greedy, 
Just.  G,  I  will  when  you  please. 
And  it  like  your  ladyship. 

Lady  A.  vVhen  you  please,  Mr.  Greedy : 
If  meat  can  do  it.  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  now,    my   lord,    pray    take    into   your 

knowledge  ^ 

This  gentleman:   however  bis  outsiders  coarse, 

[Presents   fVellborn, 
His  inward  linings  are  as  fine  and  fair 
As  any  manV  VVonder  not  I  speak  at  large: 
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And  howsoever  bU  humour  carries  bim 
To  be  tbus  accoutred,  or  what  taint  soeVr 
For  bis  wild  life  have  stuck  upon  his  fame, 
He  may  ere  long  with  boldness  rank  himself 
With  some  that  have   contemnM   bim.     Sir 

Giles  Overreach, 
If  I  nm  welcome,  bid  bim  so. 

SirG.  IMy  nephew! 
He  bath  been  too  long  a  stranger;  *faitb,  you 

baTe. 
Pray  let  it  be  mended. 

[Lord  L.  confers  with  yVelihorn, 
Mar,  "Vvhy,  sir,  what  do  you  mean? 
This  is  roeue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
That  should  bang  or  drown  himseli,   no  man 

of  worship, 
Much  less  your  nephew,  [jpart  to  Sir  Giles. 

SirG.  VVell,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
for  this  bcrcafler.  [Apart. 

Mar.  ril  not  lose  my  jeer. 
Though  1  be  beaten  dead  for  it.  [Aside. 

Pf^lh  Let  my  silence  plead 
fn  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself  to  bear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes. 

LordL*  I  would  hear  and  help  'em. 

[Bell  rings. 
Sir  Q.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 
LordL.  Pray  you  lead  ;  we  follow. 
Lady  A.  Nay,  you  are  my  guest  —  Come, 

cfear  Mr.  Wellborn. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Justice  Greedjr, 
JusL  Gf  Dear  Mr.  WellboAi !  so  she  said ; 

heavV!  beaten! 
If  my  belly  would    ^ve  nie  leave,  I  could 

ruminate 
All  day  on  this:  I  have  gi*anted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  bim  committed,  from  all  prisoos  in 

the  shire, 
To  Nottiq|^bam  jail!  and  now, dear  Mr.  W^ell-^ 

bom! 
And  my  ftood  nephew! — But  I  play  the  fool 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 

Re-enter  Ma&jiail. 
Are  they  set,  Marrall? 

Mar,  Lonff  since.    Pray  you  a  word,  #ir. 

Just.  G*  r(o  wording  now. 

Mar.  In  troth,  I  must:  my  master, 
Knowing  you  are  bis  good  friend,  makes  bold 

with  you. 
And   does    entreat   you,    more   guests  being 

come  in 
Than  be  expected,  especially  his  nephew, 
The  table  being  too  full,  you  would  excuse  bim, 
And  sup  with  him  on  the  cold  meat 

Just.  G.  How !  no  dinner 
After  all  my  care? 

Mar.  *Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal;   besides  you  have  broke  your  fast 

Just.  G.  That  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach.  A  man  in  com- 
mission 
Give  place  to  a  tatterdemalion! 

Mar.  No  big  words,  sir; 
Should  his  worship  bear  you — 

Just.  G.  Lose  my  dumpling  too, 
And  butlerM  toasts  and  woodcocks? 

Mar.  Corae,  have  patience. 
If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  justiceship. 
And  sit  with  the  waiting>women,  youll  have 

dumpling, 


Woodcock,  and  butterM  toasts  too. 

JusL  G,  This  revives  me: 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 
This  :s 


Mar. 


the 


way,  sir. 


[Exeunt 

Re-enter  Sia  Giles  Ovrrrbach,  as  from 

Dinner. 

Sir  G.  Sbe*8  caught!     O  woman !  she  neg- 
lects my  lord. 
And  all  her  compliments  apply  to  Wellborn! 
I'be  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by. 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the. spring. 
Her  eye*s  fix  d  on  bim ;  in  ihe  wine  she  drinks, 
He  being   her  pledge,  >he  sends  bim    bumiog 

kisses. 
And  sits  on  thorns  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat  to  feed  upon  bis  loob; 
And  if  in  our   discourse  be  be  but  nam*d. 
From  her  a  deep  sigh  follows. — But  why  grieve  I 
At  this?  It  maxes  for  me;  if  she  prove  bis, 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as   1  will   ivork  him. 

Re-enter  Marrall. 

Mar.  Sir,  the  whole   board   is  troubled  at 

your  rising. 
SirG.  No  matter;   I'll  excuse  it     Pr'ytbee, 

Marrall, 
W^atcb  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar.  Who?  the  rogue 
The  lady  scornM  to  look  on? 
SirG.  Sirrah!  Sirrah! 

Re-enter  Lord  Lovbll,  Maroarkt,  and 

Allworth. 

My  good  lord,  excuse  my  ma^nners. 

Lord L.  There  needs  none,  sir  Giles; 
I  may  ere  long  say  father,  when  it  pleases 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it 
SirG.  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and 

make  me  happy. 
Mar,  See,  see,  she  comes^  and  cannot  be 

without  him. 
SirG.  G^sser  and  grosser. 

Re-enter  Wellborn  tmd  Ladt  Allworth. 

Lady  A.  Provide  my  coach; 
ni  instantly  away.    My  thanks,  sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment 

SirG.  Tis  your  nobleness 
To  think  it  such. 

Lady  A.  I  must  do  you  a  further  wrong. 
In  taking  away  your  honourable  guest 
LordL.  I  wait  on  you,  madam.    Farewell, 

good  sir  Giles. 
Lady  A.  Nay,  come  Mr.  W^ellbom, 
I  must  not  leave  you  behind,  in  sooth,!  must  not 
Sir  G.   Rob  me   not ,   madam ,  of  all  joys 

at  oqce. 
Let  my  nephew  stay  behind:  be   shall  have 

my  •  coach, 
Aiid,  aAer  some  smaH  conference  between  ns. 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 
Lady  A.  Stay  not  long,  sir. 
LordL.  This  parting  kiss.    You  shall  every 

day  near  from  me 
By  my  faithful  page.  [To  Margaret 

Alliv.  'Tii  a  sei*vij:e  I  am  proud  o£ 

[Exeunt  Lord  Lopeli,  Lady  AOtwortht 

AlUPorth,  and  MaraU, 
Sir  G.  Daughter,  to  your  chamber. 

[Exit  Margaret. 
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Past  hope,  sunk  in  iheirfortunes. 
To  lift  ^em  up,  but  rather  set  ou 


You  may  wonder,  nephew, 

AAer  so  looff  an  enmity  between  vs, 

I  should  desire  your  fhendship. 

^eH,  So  Ido,  sir. 
n^is  strange  to  me. 

Sir  G.  But  ril  make  it  no  wonder; 
And,  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  to  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and 

kinsmen, 

lend  no  hand 
up,  but  ratner  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  *em  to  the  bottom ; 
As  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practisM  it: 
But  now  I  see  you  in  a  way  to  me, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you.    This  rich  lady 
(And  I  am  glad  oft)  is  enamourM  of  y9U. 

f^eU,  No  such  thing: 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Si'rG,  Well,  in  a  word, 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  FII  have  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  b^se  shape ;  nor  shall  she  say 
She  marry*d  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 

f^r//.  Ue*li  run  into  the  noose,  and  save  my 

labour,  [Aside. 

Sir  G,    You   have   a   trunk  of  rich  clothes, 

not  far  hence. 
In  pawn ;  I  will  redeem  Vm :  and,  that  no  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  debts, 
You  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  to  cut  *em  off, 
And  go  a  freeman  to  the  wealthy  lady. 

FFelL  This  done,  sir,  out  of  love,  and  no 

ends  else — 

Sir  G.  As  it  is,  nephew. 


LordL»  You  are  an  early  riser, 
Sir  Giles. 

Sir  G,  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 

LordL.  And  you  too,  Mr.  Greedy,  up  so 

soop  ? 

Just.  G.  In  troth,  my  lord,  aHer  the  sun  is  up 
I  caOoot  sleep;  for  I  bave  a  foolish  stomach 
That  croaks  tor  breakfast.    With  your  lord- 
ship's favour, 
I  hate  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  my  w^orthy  friend,  sir  Giles. 

LordL.  Vray  you  use  your  pleasure. 

Jt4Si.  G.  How  far,  sir  Giles,  and  pray  you 

answer  me 
Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be 
From  your  manor-house   to  this   of  my  lady 

Allworth's? 

^SirG.  W^hy,  some  four  miles.' 

Jtist,  G.  How !   four  miles,  good  sir  Giles  ? 
Upon  your  reputation  think  better; 
For  four  miles  riding 
Could  not  have  rais*d  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mar.  Whether  you  ride 
Or  go  afoot,  you  are  that  way  still  provided. 
And  it  please  your  worship. 

SirG.  How  now,  sirrah!  prating  . 
Before  my  lord?    No  deference?    Go  to  my 

nephew. 
See  all  his  debts  discharg*d,  and  help  his  worship 
To  (It  on  his  rich  suit 

Mar.  I  may  fit  you  too.  [Aside,  qnd  exit, 

LordL.  I  have  writ  this  rooming 


fVelL  Binds  me  still  your  servant.  A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 

SirG.  No  compliments;  you  are  staid  for:'     SirG.  Twill  fire  her,  for  she^s  wholly  yours 

ere  you've  supp'd,  --* ■-- 


men   report,   I 
[Exeunt. 


You  shall  hear  from  me.    My  coach,  knaves, 

for  my  nephew: 

To>morrow  I  will  visit  you. 
fVelL  Here's  an  uncle 

In  a  man's  extremes,f-iiow  much  they  do  be- 
lie you 

That  say  you  are  bard-hearted! 
SirG.  My*deeds,  nephew. 

Shall  speak  my    love;    what 

weigh  not 

ACt  IV. 

Scene  I.— A  Chamber  in  Ladt  ALtwoRTH's 

House. 

Lord  Lovell  and  Allworth  discovered. 

LordL.  *Tis  well.  Give  me  my  hat.  I  now 

discharge  you 
From  further  service.  Mind"^ your  own  affairs: 
I  hope  they  will  prove  successful. 

AUvv.  What  is  bless'd 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,   cannot  but 

prosper. 
Let  after-times  report,  and  to  your  honour, 


already. 
Sweet   Mr.   Allworth,  'take    my  ring;    'twill 

carry  rou 
To  her   presence,   I  dare  warraat  you;   and 

there  plead 
For  my  good  lord,  if  you  shall  find  occasion. 
That  don«)   pray  ride    to    Nottingham;   get  a 

Still  by  this  token.    FII  have  it  dispatch'd. 
And  suddenly,  my  Idrd:  that  I  may  say 
My  honoursbJe,  nay,  right  honourable  daughter. 
Just.  G.  fake  my  advice,  young  gentleman ; 
get  your  breakfast 
Tis    unwblesome    to    ride    fasting.     I'll   eat 

with  you; 
And  that  pundantly. 

SirG.  i>me  fury's  in  that  gut: 
Hungry   aain?     l)td    you    not  devour,   this 

morning, 
A  shield  r  brawn,  and  a  barrel  of  Colchester 

oysters  ? 
Just,  GWhy  that  was,  sir,  only  to  scour 
my  stomach, 
A  kind  o  preparative. 

Lord^  Haste  your  return. 


How  much  I  Stand  engag'd ;  for  I  want  language      Allw.^  will  not  fail,  my  lord. 


To  speak  my  debt :  yet  if  a  tear  or  two 

Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 

My  tongue's  defects,  I  could — 

LordL.  Na^',  do  not  melt: 
This  ceremonial  of  thanks  to  me's  superfluous. 

Sir  G.  [ff^'thin']  Is  my  lord  stirring? 

LordL.  'TIS  he!  Oh,  here's  your  letter!  Let 

him  in. 
Enter  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Justice  Greedy, 

and  Marrall. 

SirG.  A  good  day  to  my  lord. 


Just,  r.  Nor  I,  to  line 
My  ChMmas  coffer. 

[Exeunt  Just.  G.  and  AUvporth. 

Sir  i  To  my  wish,  we're  private. 
I  comenot  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 
A  certin  portion;  that  were  poor  and  trivial: 
In  one  word,  I  pronounce  all  that  is  mine, 
In  lan^,  or  Itases,  ready  coin,  or  goods, 
Withher,  mj  lord,  comes  to  you ;   nor  shall 

you  have 
One  notive  U  induce  you  to  believe 


A 
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i  live  too  long,  since  ererj  year  FH  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  he  yours 

too. 
LordL,  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 
SirG,  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such.  How  do  you  like  this  seat 
Of  lady  All  worth  ? 

It  is  well  wooded,  and  well  wate^M ;  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich ;  would  it  not  serve  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer's  pro- 
gress? 
Wliat  thinks  my  noble  lord? 

LordL,  *Tis  a  wholesome  air, 
And  well  built;   and  she  that's  mistress  of  it 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 
Sir  G»  She  the  mfstress  ? 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say  ere  long  His  his. 
IdOrd  L*  Impossible. 

Sir  G,  You  do  conclude  too  fast,  not  know- 
ing me, 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.   'Tis  not  alone 
The  lady    Allworth's   lands;    for  those  once 

WeUbom's 
(As  by  her  dotage  on  him  I  know  they  will  be) 
ohall  soon  he  mine.   But  point  out  any  man^s 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

LordL*  1  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  to  expose  *em  to  be  censur'd  by 
The  public  voice. 

Sir  G,  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard ; 
Your  reputation  shall  still  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now; 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself. 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  s^  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  jrtur  fame 
Shall  ne'er  be  sullied    with  on«  taint  or  spot. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable;  which  my  lord  can  make  her: 
And  might  1  live  to  dance  upon  ny  knee 
A  young  lord  Lovell,  b6m   by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  h«pes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  reni. 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  »ort  ^ 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  *equire, 
I  do  remove  that  burden  from  youii^ioulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own;  for,  tho^h  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 
The  scourge   of  prodigals,  want,  s|^|   never 

find  you. 
LordL.  Are  you  not   moved  wi 
•  precations 

And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  v^retched 
By  these  practices? 

SirG.  Yes  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselye^igainst 
Their  flinty  ribs;  or  as  the  moon  is  lov'd, 
When   wolves,  with  hunger   pin'd,   owl  at 

her  brightness. 
1  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and  like  these 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  , 

*   Nay,  when  my  ears  are  piercd^itn  ihIow's 

cries,  > 

And   undone  orphans    wash    vSth   teas  my 

threshold,         1 
1  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  ity  daugfter  • 


Right  honourable;  and  *tis  a  poweiiiil  charm, 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity. 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

LordL.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

SirG.  'Tis  for  you, 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble; 
Nay,  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  through  dark 
And  crooked  ways ,  than  you  shall  e'er  take 

pleasure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compassU 
My  haste  commands  me  hence :  in  one  word 

therefore, 
Is  it  ^  match,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  L.  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt  now. 

SirG,   Then  rest  secure;   not  the  bale  u( 

all  mankind  here, 
Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter, 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  ad  vancamcut 
One  story  higher.  An  earl  f  if  gold  cau  do  It 
Dispute  not  my  religion,  nor  my  faith. 
Though  I  am  borne  thus  headlong  by  my  will; 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please, 
To   me  they   are  equal;   so,   my   lord,  eood 

morrow.    .  [Exit 

LordL*  He's  gone;  I  wonder liow the  earib 

can  hear 
Such  a  portent!  I,  that  have  liv'd  a  soldier. 
And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunteii, 
To  hear  this  horrid  beast,  I'm  bath'd  all  over 
In  a  cold  sweat;  yet  like  a  mountaiu  he 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olympus  is 
When 'angry  Boreas  loads  Lis  double  head 
With  sudden  driAs  of  snow. 

Enter  Lady  Allwokth. 

Lady  A.  Save  you,  my  lord, 
Disturb  I  not  your  privacy? 

LordL.  No,  gooa-mi|dam; 
For  your  ovirn  sake   I  am   glad  you  came  no 

soQuer, 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man,  sir  Giks  Overreadi, 
Mad^  such  a  plain  discovei^  of  himself, 
And  read  this  morning  such    devilish  nialliD> 
That  I  should  think  a  4°v  next  to  his, 
But  to  repeat  it. 

Ladv  A.  I  ne'er  press'd,  my  lord. 
On  others  privacies ;   yet,  against  my  will, 
Walking,  for  health's  sake,  fn  the  gallery 
Adjoining  to  our  lodgings,  I  w^s  made 
(So  loud  and  vehement  ne  was)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers.    But, 
My  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom, 
As  to  an  honour'd  friend — 

LordL.  You  lessen  ebe 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Ladjr A.  I  dare  then  say  thus: 
However  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims,  'twill  not  affree 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame  and  nooour. 

LordL.  Madam,  'tis  confessed; 
But  what  infer  your  from  it? 

Lady  A.  This,  my  lord :  I  allow 
ITie  heir  of  sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  malcb 
Our  northern  part  can  boast  of;  yet  she  cannot, 
With  all  that  she  brings  with  her,  fill  U>«ir 

mouths, 
That  never  will  forget  who  was  her  father; 
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Or   that  my   husband  Allworth*t   laads,   and 

WcUhorn'i 
(How  wrung  from  both   needs  no  repetition) 
VVere  real   motiTes,  that  raore   work  d  your 

lordship 
To  join    your  families,   than    her  form   and 

firtues. 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

LadjrJL  I  do,  sweet  madam; 
And  long  since  hate  considerM  iL 
And  His  my  resolution  ne*er  to  wed 
With  the  nch  Margaret,  Overreach's  daughter. 
JjodjrA.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.        \A*ide, 
Why  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  mamage^to 

her? 
Dissimubtion  but  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straight  line,  by  which  you  hitheiio 
Have  measured  all  your  actions. 

LordL,  I  make  answer, 
And  aptly,  with  a  question.   Wherefore  have 

That  since  your  husband^s  death  hare  liVd  a 

strict 
And   chaste    nun*s   life,  on  the  sudden  given 

yourself 
To    visits    and    entertainments?    Think   you, 

madam, 
*Tis  not  grown  public  conference?  or  the  fa- 
vours 
Which  you  too  prodigally  have  thrown  on 

yVellbom, 
Incur  not  censure? 

LadjrA.  I  am  innocent   here,   and   on   my 

life  I  swear 
My  ends  are  good. 

Ijordlu  On  my  soul,  so  are  mine 
To  Margaret;  but  leave  both  to  the  event: 
And  since  this  friendly  privacy  doth  serve 
Bat  as  an  offered  means  unto  ourselves 
To  search  each  other  further;  you  have  shown 
Your  care  of  roe,  I  my  respect  to  you. 
Deny  me  not,  but  still  in  chaste  words,  madam. 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 

Lady  A*  Affected  modesty  might  deny  jotts 

suit. 
But  such  your  honour,  1  accept  it,  lord. 
My  tongue  unworthv  canH  belie  my  heart. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordship. 

LordL.  My  heart  thanks  you.        [ICxeunL 

Scene  IL — A  Landscape. 

Enter  Tapwell  and  Froth. 

Tap.  Undone,  undone !  this  was  your  coun- 
sel. Froth. 
Frolh.  Mine!  I  defy  thee:  did  not  master 

Marrall 

(He  has  marr'd  all,  I  am  iure)  strictly  com- 
mand us 
(On  pain  of  sir  Giles  Overreach's  displeasure) 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors  r 

Tap.  Tis  true; 
But  now  he's  hu  uncle's  dariing,  and  has  got 
Master  justice  Greedy  (since  he  nll'd  his  belly). 
At  hb  commandment  to  do  any  thing; 
Woe,  woe  to  us! 
JFroih.  He  may  prove  merciful. 
Tap.  Troth,  we  dTo  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 
Froih.  Then  he  knew   all  the  passages   of 

our  house. 
As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 
When  he  was  rogue  Wellborn,  no  man  would 

oelieve  him; 


And  then  his  information  could  not  hurt  us: 
But  now  he  is  riffht  worshipful  again, 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony? 

Tap.  Undone,  undone;  methinks 
I  see  thee.  Froth,  already  in  a  cart. 
And  my  hand  hissing  (if  I  'scape  the  halter) 
With  the  letter  R  printed  upon  it 

Froth.  W^ould  that  were  the  worst! 
That  were  but  nine  days  wonder:  as  for  credit, 
W^e  have  none  to  lose;  but  we  shall  lose  the 

money 
He  owes  us,  and  his  custom;  there^s  the  pla- 
gue on't. 
Tap,  He  has  sunmaon'd  all  his  creditors  by 

the  drum. 
And  they  swarm  about  him  like  90  many  soldiers 
On  the  pay-day;  and  has  found  out  such  a 

new  way 
To  pay  his  old  debts,  as,  'tis  'sery  likely, 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  it 

Froih.  But  are  you  sure  his  worship 
Comes  this  way  to  my  lady's? 

\ACryf^Uhin,  BrapeMr.  IVelUtorn. 
Tap.  Yes,  1  hear  him. 
Froth.   Be  ready  with   your  petition,    aid 

present  it 
To  his  good  grace. 

Enter  Wellborn  in  a  rich  Habit,  Greedi, 
Marrall,  Amble,  Order,  Furnace,  and 
three  Creditors.  Tapwell  kneeling  deK^ 
vers  in  his  Bill  of  Debt, 

VFell.  How*s  this!  petitioned  too? 
But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes, 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals.    I  shall  be, 
I  think,  prince  W^ellbom. 

Mar.  vVhen  your  worship's  married. 
You  may  be  [Aside']  i  know  not  what  I  hope 

to  see  you. 

fTell.  Then  look  thou  for  advancement 

Mar.  To  be  known 
Your  worship*s  bailiff^  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at 

ff^ell.  And  thou  shalt  hit  it 

Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  dispatch 
These  needy  followers,  ana  for  my  admittance 
[//I  the  interim,  Taptvell  and  FroOi  flat- 
ter and  bribe  Justice  Greed/. 
(Provided  you*ll  defend  me  from  sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of)  Fll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

fVell.^  Fear  him  not 

JusLG.  Wh^,  Tapwell?   I  remember  thy 

wife  brought  me. 
Last  new  year's  tide,   a  couple  of  fat  turkeys. 

Tap.  t^nd  shall  do  every  C»hristmas,  let  your 
i  worship 

But  AtaiB  my  firiend  now. 

Just.  G.  How!  with  Mr.  W^ellbom  ? 
1  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms — 
See  you  this  honest  couple?  they  are  good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  spigot;  have  they  not 
A  pair  oi  honest  faces? 

t^ell.  I  o'erheard  you. 
And  the  bribe  he  promis'd;  yon  are  cozen'd 

in  'em; 
For  of  all  the  scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots. 
This  for  a  i^ost  unthankful  knave,  and  this  \ 
For  a  base  ivoman,  have  the  worst  deservM ; 
And  therefore  speak  not  for  them.  By  your  place, 
You  "are   rather  to    do    me  justice;   lend  me 

your  ear. 
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Forgel  his  tarkeyt,  and  call  in  his  license, 
And,  at  the  next  fair,  111  give  you  a  yoke  of  oxen 
Worth  all  his  poultry. 

JtdSt  G.  I  am  changed  on  the  sudden 
In  mV  opinion — Mum!    my  passion  is  great! 
I  fry  like  a  burnt  marrowbone,  {^jisidc]  Come 

nearer,  rascal. 
And  now  I  view  him  better,  did  you  e^er  see 
One  look  so   like  an  arch  knaTe?  his    Tery 

countenance. 
Should  an  understanding  judge  but  look  on  him. 
Would  hang  him,  though  he  were  innocent. 
Tap.  Froth,  Worshipful  sir. 
JusuG,  No;  though  the   great  Turk   came 

instead  of  turkeys. 
To  beg  my  favour,  I  am  inexoraSle: 
Thou  bast  an  ill  name ;  I  here  do   damn  thy 

licence. 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  own  person. 
Command  the  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign ; 
And  do  it  before  I  eat. 
Froth,  Ko  mercy? 
JusL  G,  Vanish. 
If  I  show  any,  may  my  promisM  oxen  gore  me. 
Tap,    Unthankful   knaTes  are  efer    so  re- 
warded. 
\Exeunt  TapweUand  Froth, 
fVell,  Speak;  what  are  you? 
1  Cred,  A  decay*d  vintner,  sir, 
That  might  have  thriT*d,  but   that  your  wor- 
ship broke  me 
With  trusting  you  with  muscadine  and  «^gs. 
And  fife-pound  suppers,  with  your  afler-drink- 

ings. 
When  you  lodgM  upon  the  Bankside. 
fVell,  I  remember. 

1  Cred,  I  have  not  been  hasty,  nor  e*er  laid 

to  arrest  you ; 
And  therefore,  sir— 

fVelL  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow: 
ril  set  thee  up  again;  see  this  bill  paid. 
What  are  you? 

2  Cred,  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  gave  you  credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Which  was  all  my  stock;  but  you  failing  in 

payment, 
I  was  removM  firom  the  shop-board,  and  confined 
Under  a  stall. 

fVeU,  See  him  paid;  and  botch  no  more. 

2  Cred,  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 

PVell,  Such  tailors  need  not; 
[f  their  bills  are  paid  in  onc-and-twenty  years, 
They  are  seldom  losers — See  these   men    dis« 

charged ; 
And  since  old  debts  are  clearM  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me; 
There*s  something,  honest  cook,  for  thy   good 

-^breakfasts. 
And  this  for  your  respect ;  lake*t,  *tis  good  gold, 
And  I  am  able  to  spare  it 

Order,  You  are  too  munificent. 

Fur,  He  was  ever  so. 

Ff^elL  Pray  you  on  before, 
ril  attend  you  at  dinner. 

Just,  G,  For  heavVs  sake  donH  stay   lon^; 
It  is  almost  ready.  \ExiL 

Mar,  At  four  o^dock,  the  rest  know  where 

to  meet  me. 
XExeunt  aU  but  FFieilborn  and  MarralL 

Weil,  Now,  Mr.  Marrall,  what's  the  weighty 
You  promisM  to  impart?  [secret 


Mar,  Sir,  time  nor  place  . 

Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance; 
This  only  in  a  word  i  I  know  sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security 
For  his   thousand    pounds;    whicn  you  romt 

not  consent  to. 
As  he  grows  in  heat  (as  I  am  sure  he  will). 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say  he^s  in  your  debt 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land: 
I  had  a  hand  in*t  (I  speak  it  to  my  shame) 
When  you  were  defeated  of  it. 

Well,  Thal^  forgiven. 

Mar,  I   shall   deserve   thea— <mrge    him  to 

produce 
The  deed  in  which  you  passM  it  over  to  him, 
Which  I  know  heMl  have  about  him,  to  deliTer 
To  the  lord  Lovell,  with  many  other  writing 
And  present  monies.  Til  instruct  you  fartber, 
As  I  wait  on  your  worship ;  if  I  play  not  my  part 
To  your  full  content,   and  your  uncle's  macb 

vexation, 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

fVelL  I  rely  upon  thee.  [Exeunt, 

ScBEiB  Ilf.— ^  Chamber  in  Sir  GuM  Over- 

RBACB^s  House, 
Enter  Allworth  and  Margarit. 

AUtv,  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to 

my  lord's 
Unequall*d    temperance,    or    your    constaol 

sweetness, 
I  yet  rest  doubtful. 

Marg,  Give  it  to  lord  Lovell; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  duty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt,  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  register*d, 
Are  faithful  witnesses. 

Alhp,  'TIS  true,  my  dearest; 
Yet  when  I  call  to  mind,  how  many  fair  onei 
Make  wilfiil  shipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  oatbs 
To  God  and  man,  to  fill  the  arms  of  greatness; 
And  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  to  bold  out 
Against  the  stem  authority  of  a  father, 
Ad  spurn  at  honour  when  it  comes  to  court  yon; 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  I  can  hardly 
Wish  myself  that  right  you  are  pleased  to  do  me. 

Marg,  To   me  what's    title,   when  content 

is  wanting? 
And  wealth  ^ 

Of  a  pleas'd  sire,  that  slaves  ine  to  his  ^*"*. 
And  so  his  rSvenous  humour  may  be  featteii 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great, 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election. 

Allw,  But  the  dangers 
That  follow  the  repulse. 

Bfarg,  To  me  they  are  nothing: 
Let  Allworth  love,  I  cannot  be  udhappjr. 
Suppose  the  worst,  that  in  his  rage  he  kill  me, 
A  tear  or  two  by  you  droppVl  on  my  hf*'*'' 
In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  lue 
So  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  yours; 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace. 

AUvp,  Heaven  avert  , 

Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me. 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  arc  all  mercj^ 
Show  so  much  rigour.    But  since  we  "*?*•- 
Such  desoerate  hasards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  'em. 

Marg,  Lord  Lovell  is  your  friend; 
And  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  "ic 
In  doing  to  the  life  what  he  has  plpued. 
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J&itftfr  Sol  Giuu  Otb&ebach. 
The  end  mxy  yet  proTC  happy.     Now,  my 

Allwortb. 

lApariio  AiUvorih, 
jittup.  To  yoar  letter,  and  put  on  a  seemiog 

anger.  {Apart. 

Marg*  rU  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  ois  title ; 
And  when  with  terms  not  taking  from  his  honour, 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gkidly  hear  him; 
But  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way, 
To  fix  a  time  and  place  without  my  kno^dcs^ge ; 
A  priest  to  tie  the  kno^  can  neVr  be  undone 
Till  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship  that  will  deceive  him. 
AUw.  I  hope  better,  good  ladv. 
Marg.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please ;  for  me, 
I  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course ;  I  have 
A  lather,  and  without  his  full  consent. 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  bieeTd  for  my 

faTOur, 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

Sir  &.  I  like  thb  obedience. 
But  whatsoerer  mj  lord  writes,  must  and  shall 

Accepted  and  embracM.  [^^MitfJ^Swcel  Mr. 

Allwortb, 
Ton  show  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  serrant 
To  your  good  lord,  he  has  a  iewel  of  you. 
How !  fi-owningp  Meg?  are  these  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from   my  lord  ?    What's  this  ? 

give  me  it 
Marg*  A  piece  of  arrogant  paper,  like  th* 

inscriptions. 
\  \Sir  GUet  remdt  the  Letter, 

F*air  mittresSf  from  your  tennrnt  learn, 

alljoYB 
TJuU  we  can  hope  /or,  i/ deferred,  prooe 

toys: 
Ther^are  Ode  instant^  and  in  private  meet 
A  husband,  that  will  gladly  at  your  feet 
Ltoy  down  hie  honours^  tendering  them 

to  you 
fViih  all  content,  the  church  being  paid 

her  due. 
Is  this  the  aarogaot  piece  of  paper?  fool! 
Will  you  still  be  one  ?  In  the  name  of  mad- 
ness, what 
Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  con- 
tent you? 
5s  there  aught  else  to  be  wish*d  after  these  two 
rbat  are  already  bCTered?  Marriage  first, 
And  lawful  pleasure  after:   what   would  you 

more? 
Marg.  Why,  sir,  I  would  be  married   like 

your  daughter. 
Not  hurried  away  Pth  night  Ikuow  not  whither, 
Without  all  ceremony;  no  friends  invited. 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

Allw,  AnH  please  your  honour 
fFor  so  before  to-morrow  I  must  style  you), 
My  lord  desires  this  privacy  in  respect 
His  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  off. 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming; 
And  yet  he  stands  resolved,  with  all  due  pomp 
To  have  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated,       ' 
When  he  has   brought  your   fabnour  up  to 

London. 
SirG,  He  tells  you  truei   His  the  fashion, 

on  my  knowledge; 
Tet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  pecTishness, 
Must  put  it  o0,  (brsootk 


Marg.  I  could  be  contented 
W^ere  you  but  by  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Sir  G.  So  my  lord  have  you. 
What  do  1  care  who  gives  you?  since  my  lord 
Does  propose  to  be  private,  1*11  not  cross  him. 
1  know  not,  Mr*  Allwortb,  how  my  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold ;  twill  serve  this  night's  expense ;  to- 
morrow 
111  furnish  him  vrith  any  sums*  In  the  mean  time. 
V$e  my  ring  to  my  chaplain;   he  is  benefic'd 
At  my  manor  of  Gotham ,  and  calfd   parson 

W^elUo ;  \ 

Tis  no  matter  for  a  licence,  I'U  bear  him  out 

in't. 
Marg»  W^ith  your  favour,  sir,  what  warrant 

is  your  ring? 
He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways 
W^ithout  your  knowledge;    and  then  to  be 

refus'd 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me — if  you  please, 

sir. 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

SirG.  Still  perverse? 
I  say  again,  I  will  not  cross  my  lord; 
Yet  I'll  prevent  you  too — Paper  and  ink  there. 
Alltv.  Sir,  it's  ready  here. 
SirG,  I  thank  you;  I  can  write  then. 

IfTrites. 
AUw,  You  may,  if  you  please,  leave  out  the 

name  of  my  lord. 
In  respect  he  would  be  private,  and  only  write. 
Marry  her  to  this  gentleman. 

SirG,  Well  advis'd;       IMarfaret  kneels. 

Tis  done ;  away — my  blessing,  ffirl?  thou  hast  it. 

Nay,  no  reply — Be  gone,  good  Mr.  Allwortb; 

This  shall  be^the  best  nighrs  work  ever  made. 

Allw»  I  hope  so,  sir. 

J'JSxeunt  AUworA  and  Margaret. 
bw  alfs  cock-sure. 
Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  honourable  daughter? 
My  ends,  my  ends  are  compass'd! — ^Then  for 

W^ellbom 
And  the  lands;  were  he  once  married  to  the 

widow- 
I  have  him  here— I  can  scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy;  nay,  joy  all  over.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

ScBKB  L — A  Chamber  in  Ladt  Aixwoeth's 

^^ouse. 

Enter  Lord  Lovbll  and  Ladt  Allwortb. 

Lady  A.  By  this  you  know  how  strong  the 

motives  were 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 
A  little  with  my  grarity,  to  advance 
The   plots    and  projects    of   the    dovm-trod 

Wellborn. 
Lord  L.  What  you  intended,  madam, 
For  the  poor  gentleman,    hath  found    good 

success; 
For.  as  I  understand,  his  debts^are  paid. 
And  he  once  more  furnisb'd  for  fair  employment. 
But  all  the  arts  that  I  have  us'd  to  raise 
The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young 

Allwortb, 
Stand  yet  in  supposition,  though  I  hope  weli. 
For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 
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Tban  their  years  can  promise;   and  for  their 

desires, 
On  my  knowledge,  they  are  equal. 

Lady  A.  Though  my  wishes 
Are  with  yours,  my  lord,  yet  give  me  leave  to  fear 
The  building,  though  weligrounded.  To  deceive 
Sir  Giles  (that^s  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings)  were  a  work  beyond 
The  strongest  undertakers ;  noL  the  trial 
Of  two  weak  innocents. 

Lord L,  Despair  not,  madam; 
Hard  things  .are  compassed  oft  by  easy  means. 
The  cunning  statesman,  that  believes  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  overreached. 

Lady  A.  May  he  be  so. 
The  young  ones  have  my  warmest  wishes. 
^  LordL,  O,  gentle  lady,  let  'em  prove   kind 

to  me; 
YouVe  kindly  heard  —  now   grant  my   honest 

suit. 
And  if  you  may  be  won  to  make  me   happy, 
But  join  your  hand  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract. 

Lady  A.  I  were  blind  to  my  own  eood, 
Should  1  refuse  it;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

LordL*  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness. 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched ! 

LtMdyA,  There  needs  no   protestation,  my 

lord, 
To  her  that  cannot  doubt — ^You  are  welcome, 

sir. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Now  you  look  like  yourself. 

fVelU  And  will  continue 
Such  in  my  free  acknowledgment,  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam,  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  demand  it. 

LordL,   It  is  a  thankfulness   that   well  be- 
comes you. 

Lady  A,  For  me,  I  am  happvt 
That  my  endeavours  prospered.  Saw  you  of  late 
Sir  Giles,  your  uncle? 

fVelU  I  heard  of  him,  madam. 
By  his    minister,    Marrall:    be*s    grown    into 

strange  passions 
About  his  daughter.     This  last  night  he  look*d  for 
Your  lordship  at  his  house;    but  missing  you. 
And  she  not  yet  appearing,  his  wise  head 
Is  much  perplexM  and  troubled. 

Lord  in  I  hope  my  project  took. 
*     Lady  A.  I  strongly  hope. 

Sir  G.\}Vitliouq  Ha!  find  her,  booby!  thou 

huge  lump  of  nothing ! 
ni  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

fVelL  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
For  some  ends  of  mine  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing, 
You  may  perhaps  have  sport. 

LordL,  You* shall  direct  me.    [Steps aside. 

Enter  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  with  distracted 
looks,  driving  in  Marrall. 

SirG,  Idiot!  booby! 

Mar,  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  Tou  use  me  thus? 

Sir  G,  Cause,  slave  ?  why  I  am  angry, 
And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating; 
And  so  to  cool  my  choler.  Look  to  the  writing; 


Let  but  the  seal  be  br6ke  upon  ibe  boi. 
That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  tfiree  yean, 
ni  rack  thy  soul  forV 

Mar,  I  may  yet  cry  quittance,  ' 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist 

[Aside. 

Sir  G.  Lady,  by  your  leave,  did  you  see  mj 

daughter,  lady? 
And  the  lord  her  husband  ?  Are  they  in  jonr 

bouse  ? 
If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  >ro  joy; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place   of  honour, 
See  your  ladyship  on  her  left  hand,  and  make 

courtesies 
When  she  nods  on  you ;  which  you  most  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

Lady  A,  When  I  know,  sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  il; 
But  in  the  mean  time 
I  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

SirG,  When  yon  once  sec  her 
Supported,  and  led  by  the  lord   her  husband, 
You II  be  taught  better. — Nephew! 

^VeU,  W3\\ 

Sir  G,  No  more  ? 

¥Vell  Tis  all  I  ovr«  you. 

Sir  G,  Have  your  redeemed  rags 
Made  you  thus  insolent? 

¥VelL  Insolent  to  yon!  [In  Scorn. 

Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  more   than  myself? 

SirG.  His  fortune  swelb  him; 
Tis  rank;  he's  married.  [Aside. 

Lady  A.  This  is  excellent.  [Atide. 

Sir  G,  Sir,  in  calm  language  (though  I  sel- 
dom use  it), 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  jon 
Bear  up  thus  bravely;  there's  a  certain  btu 
Of  a  stoPn  marriage;  do  yon  hear?  of  asloIVi 

marriage; 
In  which  His  said  there*s  somebody  hath  been 

coxenM. 
I  name  no  parties.  [Lady  AlloHirth turns  acpo/- 

ffett.  Well,  sir,  what  follows? 

SirG,  Marry,  this:  since  you  are  peremp- 
tory, remember. 
Upon  mere  hope  of  your  great  match,  I  len* 

you 

A  thousand  pounds ;  pnt  me  in  good  secuntj, 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  by  statute, 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  111  h^Jt 

you 
DraggM  in  your  lavender  robes   to  the  gaol; 

you  know  me, 
And  therefore  do  not  trifle. 

FTrll  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he*s  in 
The  way  to  rise?  W^as  this  the  courtesy 
You  did  me  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  ^' 

Sir  G,  End  me  no  ends;  engage  the  whole 

estate. 
And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it ;  you  shall  M»* 
Three   or  four    thousand  more   to  roar  sJM* 

swagger, 
And  revel  in  bawdy  taverns. 

^elL  And  beg  after. 
Mean  you  not  so? 

SirG.  My  thoughts  are  mine,  and  fre*- 
Shall  I  have  security? 

fVelL  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not; 
Nor  bond^  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgment. 

Your  great  looks  fright  not  roe. 
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SirG.  But  rav  deeds  sball— 
OulbravM?  '  l^he/  both  Jratv. 

JEnUr  Amble,  OanEiiy  cmd  Fuanace. 

LadjA,  Heip!  murder!  murder! 
VFeU,  Let  him  come  on, 
Willi  all  bis  wrongs  and  injuries  about  bim ; 
ArmM  with  bit  cut>tbroat  practices   to  guard 

bim; 
Tbe  rigbt  tbat  I  bring  witb  me  will  defend  me, 
And  punlsb  bis  extortion. 
Sir  G,  Tbat  I  bad  tbee 
But  single  in  tbe  field ! 

Ladj A>  You  may;  but  make  not 
!Vly  bouse  your  (juarrelling  scene. 

Sir  G.  Wer't  in  a  cburcb, 
By  beaTen  and  bell  FU  do't. 

Mar.  Now  put  bim  to 
Tbe  sbowio^  of  ibe^  deed. 

JVelh  Tbis  rage  is  vain,  sir; 
For   fighting,  fear   not,  you  shall  bave  your 

bands  iuU 
Upon  tbe  least  incitement;  and  wbereas 
You   cbarge  me  witb  a   debt  of  a  thousand 

pounds. 
If  tbere  be  law  (bowe*er  you  baye  no   con- 
science). 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  TU  recover 
A  debt  that's  truly  due  to  me  from  you, 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  chal- 
lenge. 
SirG,  1  in  thy  debt?  oh  impudence!  did  I 

not  purchase 
The  land  left  by  thy  fatber?  tbat  rich  land 
That  bad  continued  in  W^ellbom^s  name 
Twenty  descents;  whicb,  like  a  riotous  fool. 

"Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  Box, 

Tbou  didst  make  sale  of?  Is  not  here  endosM 
The  deed  tbat  dqes  confirm  it  mine? 

Mar,  Nowj  now!  [Aside, 

fVell,    i    do   acknowledge    none;    1  ne'er 

passM  o'er 
Such  land;  I  grant,  for  a  ^ear  or  two, 
You  bad  it  in  trust;  which  if  you  do  discharge, 
Surrenderinff  tbe  possession,  you  sball  ease 
Youi^elf  and  me  of  chargeable  Miits  in  law ; 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  honest  (as  I  doubt  it), 
Must  of  necessity  follow. 

LiodjA*  In  my  judgment, 
He  .does  advise  you  wclL 

SirG,  Good,  good!  conspire 
Witb  your  new  husband,  lady;  second  bim 
In  his  dishonest  practices;  but  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 
You'll   speak   in   humbler   key,    and    sue   for 

favour. 

Ladjr A,  Never:  do  not  hope  it. 

VFeU,  Let  despair  first  seize  me. 

Sir  G,  Yet  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,  and  make 

thee  give 
Thyself  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence;  if  thou  canst  forswear 
Thy  band  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 

[Opens  the  Box, 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory;  see,  here's   tbat  will 

make 
My  interest  dear — Ha! 

Ladj  A,  A  fair  skin  of  parchment ! 

Well,  Indented  1  confess,  and  labels  too; 
But  neither  wax  nor  words.    How!   thunder- 
struck! 


Is   tbis   your  predous   evidence?  is   tbis  tbat 

makes 
Your  interest  dear? 

SirG,  I  am  o'erwhelmM  with  wonder! 
What  prodigy  is  tbis?  what  subtle  devil 
Ilath  raz'd  out  tbe  inscription?  tbe  wax 
TurnW  into  dust,  the  rest  of  my  deeds  whole 
As  when  they  were  deKver'd;   and  tbis  only 
Made  nothing !  do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal  ? 
There  is  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  cuxle ;  yes,  tbere  is, 
And  now  'tis  better  tnought ;  for,  cheater,  know 
Tbis  juggling  shall  not  save  you. 

WeU,  To  save  thee, 
W^ould  beggar  tbe  stock  of  mercy. 

SirG,  Marrall! 

Mar,  Sir. 

SirG,  Though  the  witnesses  are  dead, 

{Flatters  him. 
Your  testimony — 

Help  with  an  oath  or  two ;  and  for  thy  matter. 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know  you  will  swear  any  thing  to  dash 
This  cunning  sleight:  tbe  deed  being   drawn 

too 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  deliver'd 
Vvhen  thou  wert  present,  will  make  good  my 

title 
Wilt  thou  not  swear  this?  . 

Mar,  I!  no,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  a  consdence,  not  sear'd  up  like  yours ; 
I  know  no  deeds. 

Sir  G,  W^ilt  thou  betray  me? 

Mar,  Keep  him 
From  using  of  bis  bands,  Fll  use  my   tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment 

SirG,  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebeh  against  me  ? 

^or.  les,  and  uncase  you  too. 
Tbe  idiot;  the  patch;  the  slave;  the  booby; 
Tbe  properly  fit  only  to  be  beaten 
For  your  morning  exercise;  rour  football,  or 
Tb'  unprofitable  lump   of  flesh;    your  drudge 
Can  now  anatomize  you,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride,  and  shake. 
Nay  pulverize,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 

Lady  A,  How  he  foams  at  tbe  mouth  witb 

rape  I 

SirG,  O  that  1   had  thee    in   my  gripe,   I 

would  tear  thee 
Joint  aHer  joint! 

Mar,  I  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
But   I'll  have   first  your  fangs  par'd  olT,  and 

then 
Come  nearer  to  you ;  when  I  have  discoverM, 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways 
And  devilish  practices,  you  u»'d  to  coxen  with. 

Sir  G,  But  tbat  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture 

thee. 
And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel  in  vain  to  die  9 
These  swords  that  keep  tbee  from  me  should 

fix  here, 
Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
But  I  would  reach  tbee. 

I  play  the  fool,  and  make  my   anger  but   ri- 
diculous. 
There  will  be  a  time  and  place,  tbere  will  l^e, 

cowards ! 
When  you  sball  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

fTell.  I  think  so : 
You  dare  do  any  ill,  yet  want  true  valour 
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To  be  honest  and  repent. 

SirG,  They  are  words  I  know  not,    . 
Nor   eVr  will  leani.     Patience,   the  beggar^s 

▼irtye, 
Shall  find  no  harhour  here — After  these  storms, 
At  length  a  calm  appears. 

Enter  Wklloo,  with  a  Letter, 

^^^elcome,  most  welcome: 
There*s  comfort  in  thy  looks ;  is  the  deed  done  ? 
Is  my  daughter  married?  saj  but  so,  my  chaplain, 
And  I  am  tame. 

ffelldo.  Married?  yes,  I  assure  you. 
'Sir  G.  Then  Tanish  all  sad  thoughts !  there*s 

mere  gold  for  thee. 
My  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drowned 
Of  my   right    honourable,  right    honourable 

daughter. 
Mar.    What   think    you,    sir;    was  it  not 

wisely  done 
To  turn  his  wicked  arts  upon  himself? 

ITo  fTettborn. 
SirG.  Instantly  be  here! 

l^fTiispering  to  PFelldo, 
To  my  wish,  to  my  wish.  Now  you  that  plot 

against  me. 
And   hopM  to  trip    my  heels   up;    that  con- 
temned me ; 
Think  on%  and  tremble.  [Loud  M^tsic]^  They 

come,  Iliear  the  music 
A  lane  there  for  my  lord. 
ff^ell  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  coolM,  sir. 

SirG>  Make  way-there   for   my  lady  and 

lord. 

Enter  Allwokth  and  Margaret. 

Marg,  Sir,  first   your   pardon,    then  'your 

blessing,  with 
Your  fuU  allowance  of  the  choice  I  ha^e  made. 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  words,       [Kneels. 
This  is  my  husband. 

Sir  G.  How  ? 

Allw,   So,  I  assure   you;    all   the   rites  of 

marriage. 
With  eyery  circumstance,  are  past. 
And  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may 

say 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

SirQ,  Deyil!  are  they  married? 

fVelldo.  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say,  heaVn 

give  *em  joy ! 

SirG.  Confusion  and  ruin !  Speak,  and  speak 

quickly. 
Or  thou  art  dead. 

FFelldo,  They  are  marHed. 

Sir  G.  Thou  hadst  belter 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  ling  of  fiends 
Than  these. — My  brain  turns! 

FFelldo,  Why  this  rage  to  me? 
Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir?  and  these  the  words — 
"Marry  her  to  this  gentleman?** 

SirG.  It  cannot; 
Nor  will  I  e*er  believe  it:  'sdeath!  I  will  not 
That  I,  that  in  all  passages  I  touched 
At  worldly  profit  have  not  lefi  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  for  the  most  curious  search 
To  trace  my  foobleps,   should   be  gulTd   by 

children ! 
Baflded  and  fooPd,  and  all  my  hopes  and  la- 
bours 
Defeated  and  made  void. 


Welt.  As  it  appears, 
You  are  so,  mj  grave  uncle* 

SirG.  Village  nurses 
Revenge  their   wrongs  with   curses;    HI  not 

waste 
A  syllable,  but  thus  I  Uke  thie  life 
Whioh,  vnretcfai  I  gave  to  thee. 

[0//ers  to  kill  Margaret. 

LordJU  Hold,  for  your  own  sake! 
Though  charity  to  your  daughter  hath  quite 

lell  yon. 
Will  you  do  an  act,  though   in   your  hopes 

lost  here. 
Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter? 

SirG.  Lord!  thus  I  spit  at  thee, 
And  at  thy  counsel;  ana  again  desire  thee. 
As  thou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
Dares  show  itself  where  multitude  and  example 
Lead  not  the  way,  let^s   quit  the   house,  anil 

change 
Six  words  in  private, 

LordL.  I  am  ready. 

WelL  YouMI  grow  like  him. 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Sir  G.  Are  you  pale  ? 
Borrow  his  help,  though  Hercules  caH  it  oidSf 
ril  stand  against  both,  as  I  am  hemm*d  in  thus. 
Say  they  were  a  squadron 
Of  pikes,  lin*d  through  with  shot,  when  I  an 

mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge  *eni? 
No,  ni  through  the  batulia,   and  that  rouUi, 
ni  fall  to  execution. 

£  Attempts  to  dravo  his  S^ord» 
le: 
Some  undone  vridow  sits  upon  mine  arm. 
And  takes  away  the  use  oPt!   a^d  my  sword 
Glu*d  to  my  scabbard  with  wrongM  orphani 

tears,  ' 

W^ill  not  be  drawn.  • 

[Falls  into  his  ServanU^  Arms* 
Ha!  what  are  these?  Sure,  hangmen,  * 
That  come   to  bind  my   hands,   and  then  to 

drag  me 
Before  the  judgment  seM!->Now  they  are  new 

shapes. 
And  do  appear  like  furies,  with  steel  wbipSf 
I'o  scourge  my  jilcerous  soul!  Shall  I  then  fv> 
Ingioriousiy,  an4  yield  ?  No,  spile  of  fate, 
I  will  be  iorc*d  to  hell  like  to  myself;     ^ , 
Though  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spirit 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. 

[Carried  off  by  Order  and  Jmble. 

Mar.  \fVas  it  not  a  rare  trick,.  ^. 

An't  please  your  worship,  to  make  the  deed 

nothing? 
Certain  minerals  I  us*d. 
Incorporated  with  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides  he  gave  me  nothing,  bnt  still  M  ^ 
With  hopes  and  blows;  and  that  was  the  in- 
ducement 
To  this  conundrum.  . 

n^eU,  You  are  a  rascal    He  that  dar«  fc« 

false 
To  a  master,  though  unjust,  will  neVr  ht  trae 
To  any  other.    Look  "not  for  reward, 
Or  favour  from  me;  I  wiU  shun  thy  ^ffi^ 
As  I  would  do  a  basiUskV.    Thank  ">T.J"^ 
If  thou   keep   thy  ears ;  liowe*er,  I  ^*1  **^ 

order 
Your  practise  shall  be  sileno'd. 
Just.G.  m  commit  him^ 
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If  T<m  will  bave  me,  sir. 

tfeif.  That  were  to  little  poqiose; 
Hia   coosciefico   l>e   his    pmushment  —  Not  a 

word, 
But  instantly  be  gone.  [JSrnf  MarralL 

Marg,  Od,  my  poor  father! 

AUw,   Naj,  weep  not,    dearest,   though  it 

shows  your  pity. 
What  is  decreed  by  heaven  we  cannot  alter: 
And  heaven  here  gives  a  precedent  to  teach  us 
Tbat  when  we  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists, 
Their  own  abilities  leave  them. 

LordL,  Pray  you  take  comfort; 
I  will  endeavour  you  shall  be  bis  guardian 
la    his  distraction:  and  for   your  land,    Mr. 
Ill  be  an  umpire  rWellbom, 

Between  tou  and  this  the  undoubnd  heir 
Of  sir  Giles  Overreach,    For  me,  here^a  the 

anchor 
Tbat  I  roust  fix  on. 

{Take9  Lodj  AlhvorOCs  H(m4. 

jiih9.  What  you  shall  determine, 
My  lord,  I  will  allow  of. 

9VeU,  Tis  the  language 
Tbat  I  speah  too ;  but  there  is  aomething  else. 


Besidft*the  repossession  of  my  land. 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  must  |:h*actise. 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  *twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course;  and  till  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  action ;  if  your  lordship 
W^ill  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  roe 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  some- 
thing 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 
,    LordL.  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  lovM  for  the  motion. 
J^elU  Nothing  wants  then 

[Addressing  himself  io  the  Audience, 
But  your  allowance — and  in  that  our  all 
Is  comprehended;  it  being  known,  nor  we. 
Nor  he  that  wrote  the  comedy,  can  be  free. 
Without  your  manumission ;  which  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 
To  the  poet*s  and  our  labours  (as  you  may) 
For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play— 
W^e  jointly  shafl   profess,   your   grace   bath 

might 
To  teach  us  i(c|ion,  and  bim  how  to  write. 


■  ■UW 


THOMAS  MORTON 


Was  Vora  ta  U19  conaty  of  Parham,  HU  f«lli«r  died  trhen  he  was  very  yoQog;  and  (he  care  of  hi*  education  and 
fortone  devoWed  on  hu  uncle,  Mr.  Madditqn,  an  eminent  alock-broker,  who  tent  him  to  8qho  Sqoare  Academy,  where 
he  we*  a  ceniemiHirarT  performer,  in  the  prirale  plays  of  that  seminary,  with  Mr.  Ilolman,  He  became  aflerwvrda  • 
■ember  of  Liaowln'a  un.    This  year  haa  added  an  amferishable  leaf  to  his  fame  in  Tk^  School  for  grown  O^li/rnf. 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  HEART-ACHE. 

Comedy  by  Th.  Morton,  Acted  at  Coirent-iGardra  1797.  There  is  an  this  comedy  more  of  dramatie  art  tiiaa  an 
any  other  drama  by  the  same  anlbor,  or  perhaps,  of  env  authitr. 

That  peculiar  part  of  skill  here  implied  is— the  skill  of  drawing  characters  which  shall  e^caetly  please  upon  the 
stage,  the  sphere  alone  for  which  ihej  were  furmed,  boldly  defying  'trtry  other  conseqaence. 

A  reader  nnacqueinted  with  the  (brce,  the  various  powers  of  acting,  may  mravely  inouire,  how  it  waf  possible  this 
play  coold  interest  an  audience  ?  Moeli,  may  be  answered,  was  effecicd  by  the  aciors-'but  still  it  was  the  aalhor  who 
foresaw  what  might  be  done  in  their  performance,  and  who  artfally  arranged  his  plan  to  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and 
penetrated  farther  than  any  other  eye  coold  have  discerned,  iqto  the  probability  of  sncccss. 

His  ssgacitr  was  rewarded— ^r  ne«er  was  play  betfrr  reccired. 

It  appears  in  the  acting  a  proUy  rural  atory,  most  whimsically  embellished  by  the  two  heroes  of  the  piece  from 
town-^tlie  Rapids,  father  and  son. 

Munden  and  Lewis*  in  those  two  parts,  so  excellently  understood  the  author;  and  the  audience  so  well  compre- 
hended all  three,  thsl  scarcely  a  senlcnce  w'as  uttered  by  eitlier  of  those  performers  without  being  greeted  by  laughter 
or  epplausa.  If  the  iaBnence  of  8I.  Titoa  was,  ^l  times,  somewhat  too  powerful  upon  Lewis,  if  his  rapidity*  now  and 
then,  became  extraragaut,  it  onlr  excited  still  moro  extrsyagsnt  mirth. 

The  author  hss  drawn  a  delinquent  from  India,  and  made  an  apology  to  all  persons  returned  from  thai  part  of  tho 
^obo  for  having  done  so.-*To  persons  of  fashion,  whom  he  has  likewise  satiriaod,  he  makes  00'  apology*— ho  oilhav 
thought  they  were  toq  hardened  to  suffer  under  his  censure,  or  too  innocent  (q  care  for  it. 

Thorp  are  incidents  of  mqst  rirtuous  tendency  in  this  play,  and  such,  on  the  first  view,  is  that  of  Frank  Oatland 
orercomhag  his  temptation  to  steal.  But  thieving  is,  perhaps,  the  only  crime  that  never  assails  the  human  heart  with- 
o«t  osakiag  a  conquest— for  it  seems  probable,  that  an  honest  man  never,  upon  any  occasion,  feela  tlie  ealicemeat  to 
pnrlein  from  his    neighbour. 

The  title  of  this  fomedy  is  most  apt|  and  gives  the  author's  own  estimation  of  it  with  a  degree  of  candour  that 
forbids  high  expectation  in  either  additor  ur  reader,  and  disarms  all  erilirism  that  is  not  merely  confined  to  that  apo- 
eies  of  entertainment,  which,  by  implication,  he  has  promised— excessive  merriment. 

In  keeping  his  word  with  the  public.  Mr.  Mqrton  has  likewise  added  more  valuable  materials  than  hnmonr— ombj 
adaurable  reiectiona  are  dtaptraed  throofhqat  the  work*  and  an  excellent  moral  is  introdncad  al  the  cataatropho. 
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[Act  I. 


ACr  I. 


Scene  L—A  Farm  Yard,  —  House  on  one 
side,  a  neat  Flower  Garden  on  the  other, 
— The  Bells  of  a  Team  jingling, 

Frank,  \fnthoui}\WiiYn\  Whoh!  Smiler. 
[Enters^  So !  Fejtber  be  not  come  home  from 
tbe  Nabob*s  house  jet.  Eh!  bean*t  that  sister 
Jessv  in  her  garden,  busy  among  the  poseyt? 
— Sister  Jessy! 

Enter  Jessy  /rom   the  Garden ,   a  FFaier^ 
ing'pot  in  her  hand, 

Jessy,  Ah,  Frank,  ao  soon  returned  finom 
Gloucester?  Hare  you  sold  the  com? 

Fremk,  Ees. 

Jessjr.  And  how  did  you  like  the  town? 
You  were  never  there  before? 

Frank.  Loike  it — I  doan*t  know  how  I  loikM 
it,  not  I;  I  somehow  cou^dnH  see  the  town 
for  the  housen :  desperate  sight  of  them  to  be 
sure ! — But.  Jessy,  you,  who  went  to  Lunnun 
town  to  take  in  your  laming,  can  tell  me,  be 
there  as  many  houses  in  LuAnun? 

Jess/,  A  hundred  times  the  number. 

Frank,  And  do  your  *squires  there,  like  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley,  and  the  Nabob  here,  keep  fine 
coaches? 

Jessjr,  Yes,  Frank;  there  are  some  thou- 
sands round  St.  James*s  Gate. 

Frank*  St*  Jaraes*sGeat!  Dong  it;  it  would 
be  worth  a  poor  man*s  while  to  .stand  and 
open  that  geat — Pray  you,  where  do  that  geat 
lead  to?- 

Jessy,  The  road  to  preferment,  Frank. 

Frank*  £cod,  if  your  road  to  preferment 
be  so  crammM  wi*  your  coaches  and  great 
folk,  no  wonder  a  poor  man  be  run  oown 
when  he  tries  to  get  a  bit. 

Jeasy,  Ha!  ha! 

Frank,  You  seem  to  be  in  terrible  godd 
spirits,  Jessy! 

Jefisf,  I  have  reason,  Frank.  I  hate  just 
received  a  letter  from  my  dear  Edward,  who 
has  left  London  on  business  with  his  father, 
Mr.  Rapid,  and  will  be  here  to-day. 

Frwik,  I  suppose  it  be  a  desperate  long 
letter,  and  cruel  sweet  Full  of  kisses  and 
voIuntinesM. — Nine  sheets  I  warrant 

Jessy*  Hardly  nine  words.  The  truth  is, 
thatEdfward,  though  handsome,  generous,  and 
I  hope  sincere,  is  impatient  and  hasty  to  a 
degree,  that — 

Frank,  Hasty?  What  then?  When  a  man 
be  on  the  road  to  do  good,  he  can^  go  too 
fast.  I  say,— Bean'l  that  Feyther  coming  thro' 
Wheal- Ash?  He  have  been  arinking  and  game- 
string  all  good  Sunday  night  wi*  Nabob^s 
sarvaots, — how  whitish  and  deadly  bad  he  do 
look.  He  used  to  be  as  comely  and  handsome 
as  either  of  us,  wasnH  he  now?  Do  you  know, 

i)  Valcnliat*.  On  ihe  l4^lh  of  Febrnarj,  (St  Vileolinc't 
day)  il  ia  llie  vuvtom  in  England  Tur  joung  prople 
to  corre«poi|d  with  one  anollier,  hj  mean*  of  the  poat; 
trhen  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  receive  leltora  va- 
lealinea  from  jfoung  genllemen,  and  to  anairer  them 
alio.  Of  couiae  theae  Icltera  are  full  of  amarb  and 
d«rla,  lovea  and  doyea,  etc.  Thia  caitom  ia  novr  moatl j 
colifinttf  to  eountr j-to#rn  awhere  the  imfvf  ottred  awaiii 
ia  aomt timca  honoured  vith  a  caricature,  «c«oaipaoied 
perhaps  with  the  following  : 

"The  roae  ia  red,  the  yiole'ta  hl<le. 
The  drvil'a  hlack— and  ao  are  fWK** 
or  the  ftToared  one's  laat  line  ia» 

'*  Caraalion'a  sweet,  and  ao  are  jou." 


Jessy,  at  church  yesterday,  Sir  Hubeit  looking 
round,  as  he  always  do,  to  see  if  his  tenants 
be  there,  missM  fejrther,  and  gave  me  such  a 
desperate  look,  that  1  dropt  prayer-book  oat 
of  my  hand ;  and  truly,  when  feyther  do  go 
to  church,  I  be  always  sham*d,  he  never  knows 
wh«re  to  find  the  collect — never— Fm  sure  it 
be  not  my  fault,  he  be  so  full  of  prodigality 
— never  son  set  feyther  better  example  than  1 
do*s  mine;  what  can  I  do  more  for  *iui?  H 
wou^dn*t  be  becoming  in  me  to  leather^)  fey- 
ther, wou*d  it,  Jessy? 
Jessy,  Here  he  comes  —  HI  retuni  to  nnr 

Srden — to  converse  vrith  him  is  to  roe  drea<l- 
1;  for« while  my  breast  rises  vrith  andigaatioa 
at  his  conduct  as  a  man,  it  sinks  again  in  pity 
for  the  milfortiknes  of  a  parent 

Frank,  Now  that's  just  like  L-*I  feels  as  if 
I  shou'd  like  to  lick  >)  un,  and  cry  all  the 
time — but  what  will  be  the  end  on\   Jessy? 

Jessy,  Ruin,  inevitable  ruin.  \Despondingly . 

Frank,  Well,  don*t  thee  be  cast  down — 
thee  knows  I  be  cruel  kind  to  thee;  at  meals, 
I  always  gi*s  thee  the  desperate  nice  bits,  and 
if  thr  lover  prove  false-nearted ,  or  feytlier 
shoud  come  to  decay,  I  be  a  terrible  strong 
lad,  V\\  work  for  thee  fra  sun-rise  to  down, 
and  if  any  one  offer  to  harm  thee,  1*11  fight 
for  thee  till  I  die. 

Jessy,  Thanks,  my  good  lad:  thanks,  dear 
brother.  [Kisses  him,  etnd  eacU, 

Frtwk,  As  nice  a  bit  of  a  sister  that,  as  In 
all  country  round. 

Enter  FA&nR  Oatland  dressed  in  a  com- 
pound of  rustici^  and  fashion. 

Oat,  [Singingl  fia  viamo  tutti  tra.  —  Oom 
it  this  be  what  I  call  loife !  Have  you  sold 
the  wheat? 

Frank,  Ees. 

Oat,  How  much? 

Frank,  Ttro  load. — Six  and  twenty  pound. 

Oat,  [Yatpning']  Exactly  the  trifle  1  lost 
last  night. 

Frank,  What? 

Oat,  Take  it  to  the  Nabob's  gentleman. 

Frank.  I  were  going,  feyther,  to  the  castle 
to  gee  it  to  Sir  Huberts  steward  for  rent. 

Oat,  Rent,  you  boor!   That  for  Sir  Hubert, 

t Snapping  his  Fingers^  Ah!  Nabob's  sarrants 
e  the  tippy  *) — Every  thing  be  done  by  them 
so  genteely. 

hrank,  Ecod,  you  be  done  by  them  gen> 
teely  enough:  1  be  sure  that  house  nave  brousht 
the  country  round  to  ruination.  Before  ihia 
Nabob  come  here  wi*  all  nis  money,  and  be 
domnM  to  *un,  every  thing  were  as  peaceable 
and  deceant  as  never  was ;  not  a  lawyer  within 
ten  miles;  now  there  be  three  practising  in 
village;  and  what's  ameast  as  bad,  there  be 
three  doctors;  and  the  farmers  so  consated, 
drive  about  in  their  chay-carts,  eat  lumpsugar 
ev'ry  day,  and  ^  balls  *). 

Uat,  To  be  sure. 

Fhank*  And  what's  the  upshot?  why  that 
they  jig  it  away  to  county  jail. 

Oat.  Tezes-vons !  Let  me  see — Great  cassino 

i)  To  leather  meanx,  to  heal. 

i)  To  lick  ia  another  word  for,  to  heal. 

■'•)  The  tip-top  uf  faahion. 

-*)  Thia  extrarafmee  of  (ha  Eafliah  fermem,  hm  hmmm 
the  cauae  of  the  rain  of  raanj  hundreds  of  familaoa,  «b4 
•ent  some  to  gaol,  and  othera  lo  amigratc. 
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be  ten  o*  cltafiiond«»    Well,  tben/I  play — 
JFnmk.    Play !    ecod ,   if  you  go  on  »o  you 
mnn  work  tbo . 

Oai.  Next  I  mun  take  care  of  the  ^eads. 
Frank.  No,  feyther,  a  spade  man  take  care 
o'you;  by  got  *^,  bere  be  Mr.  Heartley,  Sir 
Hubert*s  stewara;— now  doan't  you  be  saucy 
to  'un,  feytber; — 'now  do  bebeave  tbyscif— 
now  that*5  a  man,  feytber,  do. 

[Clapping  him  on  the  Back, 

Enter  Hkartlkt. 

Heart,  Good  day,  Farmer  Oatland;  bow 
dost  do,  bonest  Frank? 

Frank.  Desperate  pure,  ibank  ye,  snr. 

Heart,  Well,  Farmer,  once  more  I  bavc 
caird  respecting  "your  arrear  of  rent.  ^-  Tbrce 
hundred  pounn^is  a  long  sum. 

Frank,  Three  hundred  pound! 

Heart  And  unless  it  be  immediately  dis- 
cbarg*d,  Sir  Hubert  is  resoN'd  to — 

OaL  That  for  Sir  Hubert— He  shall  have  bis 
rent  —  Frank,  send  your  sister  Jessy  to  the 
Nabob*s,  be*ll  let  me  have  the  money. 

Frank,  No  I  I  won't — What  busmess  have 
sister  at  such  a  desperate  prodigal  place!  Na, 
na,  ril  go  myzelf. 

Heart,  You  are  in  the  right,  bonest  Frank. 

Frank,  Yes,  sur,  I  always  am. 

Oat,  Ugh!  vou  vulgar  mungrel — Well,  de- 
sire the  Nabob's  gentleman  to  desire  the  Na- 
bob to  let  me  have  three  hundred  pounds. 

Fr€mk,  He  won't  gf  thee  a  brass  farthing. 

OaL  Sir  Hubert  shall  have  bis  money — Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  my  notion  is,  be  wants  it  sad  enough, 
ba!  ha! 

Heart,  Sirrah! 

Frank.  DonH  you  mind  'un,  Kur,  don't  ye, 
he  he's  intoxicated.  Dong  thee,  bebeave  thy- 
self! \yFith  Sorrow  and  Vexation, 

Oat  Silence,  you  bound!  and  obey! — Bon 
jour,  Mr*  Steward — I'll  to  bed-— 'Pon  honour, 
f  must  cut  ^)  Champaigne,  it  makes  me  so 
narvous — Sir  Hubert  shall  have  his  money,  let 
that  satisfy. — Follow  me,  cur! 

tExit  into  the  house. 

Heart,  Sad  doings,  Frank.  [flriV. 

[_Frank  shakes fiisHeadand/oIlotvsOkTLAVti}, 

ScKNE  U. — A  Room  in  the  Nabob's  House. 

Enter  Ellen  Vortex,  meetings  Bronze. 

Ellen,  Good  Mr.  Bronse,  have  you  been  at 
Sir  Hubert  Stanley's ! 

Bronze,  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ellen.  Is  Charles  Stanley  arrived? 

Bronze,  No ,  nka'am ,  but  be  is  hourly  ex- 
pected. 

Ellen,  Do  they  say  he  is  well  —  quite  re- 
covered? 

Bronze,  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  upon  my 
soul. — I  beg  pardon,  but  really  the  Baronet's 
house  it  horrid  Tulgar,  compared  to  your 
uncle's,  the  Nabob's  here;  I  peeped  through 
my  glass  into  an  old  hall,  and  beheld  fitty 
paupers  at  dinner, — such  wretches! — and  the 
Baronet  himself  walking  round  the  table  to 
see  them  properly  fed. — How  damn'd  low! — 
Ugh!    I  would  bet  a  rump  and  doten  3),  our 

i)  Br  God. 

9)  Fluh   for,  leare  oft. 

3)  A   romp   of  be«f  and    a   do/ea   of     port ;    a  favourilc 
EDgli*li  wager. 


second  table  is  more  genteder  than  Sir  Hubert's 
own. -^ But  1  must  away,  for  we  expect  the 
rich  Miss  Vortex  —  I  beg  pardon ;  but  your 
name  and  the  Nabob's  daughter  being  the 
same,  we  call  her  the  rich,  to  distinguish — 

Ellen,  And  you  do  wisely.  —  No  term  of 
distinction  could  possibly  be  more  significant, 
or  better  understood  by  the  world  than  that 
you  have  adopted. 

Bronze,  Hope  no  offence,  ma'am. 

Ellen,  None,  Bronxe,  go  in — 

Bronze,  The  last  man  on  earth  to  offend 
a  fine  woman.  [£ariV. 

Ellen,  The  ricW  Miss  Vortex — most  true. — 
But  now  my  dear  Charles  Stanley  is  returned, 
I  claim  the  superior  title  of  the  happy.  Oh ! 
Charles,  when  we  parted  last  at  Spa;  bow 
great  the  contrast!  thy  animated  form  wat 
prison'd  in  the  icy  fetters  of  disease,  thy  pale 
and  quiv'ring  lip  refus'd  a  last  adieu:  —  but, 
ah!  a  smile  that  seem'dborrow'd  from  a  seraph, 
who  wailed  to  bear  thee  up  to  Heaven,  swore 
for  tbee  everlasting  love.  That  smile  sup- 
ported me  in  solitude, — but  to  solitude  I  have 
now  bade  adieu ;  and  to  be  near  the  lord  of 
my  heart,  have  again  enter'd  this  house ,  the 
palace  of  ruinous  luxury  and  licentious  mad- 
ness:— but  bere  comes  its  whimsical  proprietor. 

EnUr  Mr  Vortbx,  tvith  a  Paper  in  his 
Juind,  attended  bjr  Black  and  ffliite 
Seri>ants. 

Vortex.  Sublime  1-^Oh  the  fame  of  this  speech 
will  spread  to  Indostan.  £h!  — don't  I  smell 
the  pure  air  in  this  room?  Oh!  you  villains, 
would  you  destroy  me?  throw  about  the  per- 
fumes. For  legislative  profundity,  for  fancy 
and  decoration — ^'tis  a  speech — 

Ellen,  What  speech  is  it,  sir? 

Vortex,  Ah!  Ellen, — why  my  maiden  speech 
in  Parliament.  —  It  will  alarm  all  Europe ;  — 
ni  speak  it  to  you — 

Ellen.  No,  my  dear  uncle,  not  just  now. — 
I  hear  you've  been  ill. 

Vortex.  Oh!  very.  A  strange  agitation  at 
my  heart,  and  such  a  whixzing  and  spinning 
in  my  head — 

Ellen.  1  hope  you've  had  advice. — 

Vortex.  On,  yes,  I've  had  them  all.  —  One 
physician  told  me  it  was  caused  by  too  bril- 
liant and  effervescent  a  genius ; — the  next  said, 
it  was  the  scurvy ; — a  third,  it  proceeded  from 
not  eating  pepper  to  a  melon}  —  another  had 
the  impudence  to  hint  it  was  only  little  qualms 
that  agitated  some  gentlemen  who  bad  made 
fortunes  in  India;  —  one  recommended  a  sea 
voyage,  —  another,  a  flannel  niffbt-cap;  one 
prescribed  water,  —  the  other  orandy;  but, 
however,  they  all  agreed  in  this  essential  point, 
that  I'm  not  to  be  contradicted,  but  have  my 
way  in  e\ery  thing. 

Ellen,  An  extremely  pleasant  prescription, 
certainly.    But  under   tnese  circumstances  do 

?rou  hold  it  prudent,  uncle,  to  become  a  par- 
iamenlary  orator?  I  believe  a  little  gentle  con- 
tradiction is  usual  in  that  House. 

Vortex,  I  know  it  —  but  if  you  will  hear 
my  speech,  you  will  see  how  I  manage — I 
begin — Sir — 

Enter  Sen^'ant, 
Ser.  Your  daughter,  Sir,  is  arrived  from  town 
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EOen.  Thank  you,  cousin,   for  this  relie£ 

Foriex,  Zounds,  IVn  not  to  be  inteirupted. 
SerVk  Sht  is  here,  sir. 

Enter  Miss  Vortex. 

Miss  Vor.  My  dear  Nabob,  Uncommon  glad 
to  see  you.    Ab,  Ellen!  what,  tired  of  seclusion 
and  a  cottage? 
Ellen*  I  hope,  cousin,  I  am  weltome  to  you. 
Miss  Vor,  Certainly;  you  know  we  are  un- 
common glad  to  see  any  body  in  the  country. 
—  But,   my  dear  Nabob,   you   donH  enquire 
about  the  opening  of  our  t^nrn-house. 
Cortex,  I  was  thinking  of  my  speech. 
Miss  Vor.  The  most  brilliant  house-warm- 
ing M  — -  uncommon   full ,    above   a   thousand 
people — every  body  there. 

Ellen,  J^TVft  cousin,  do  you  then  visit  every 
body? 

Miss  F'on  Certainly  they  must  ask  me* 
Ellen,   Must!   I  should  imagine  that  wouM 
depend  on  inclination. 

Miss  yor%  Inclination!  Pshaw!  1  beg  your 
pardon,  but  you  are  really  uncommon  igno- 
rant, my  dear.  They  must  ask  me,  1  tell 
you.  —  Now  suppose  a  Duchess  rash  enough 
to  shut  me  from  her  parties ;  —  very  well.^ — 
She  names  a  night  —  1  name  the  same,  and 
give  an  entertainment  greatly  surpassing  hers 
in  splendour  and  profusion.  —  What  is  the^ 
consequence?  —  why,  that  her  rooms  are  as 
deserted  as  an  ex-minister*s  levee,  and  mine 
crammM  to  suffocation  with  her  Grace*s  most 
puissant  and  noble  friends. — Ha  *  ha  I  my  dear 
Ellen ,  the  court  of  St.  Jameses  run  aAer  a 
good  supper  as  eagerly  as  the  court  of  alder- 
men.—  Ha!  ha!  your  being  in  this  country. 
Nabob,  was  thought  quite  diarming. — A  host 
not  being  at  home  to  receive  his  guests  is  un- 
common new  and  elegant,  isn*t  it  —  Here  we 
iniprove,  my  dear,  on  ancient  hospitality — 
those  little  memorandums.  Nabob,  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing. 

Vortex*  \Reads'\  "March"  — Oh!  that^s  a 
delightful  month,  when  nature  produces  nothing, 
and  every  thing  is  forc'd, — Let  me  see  *) — 
"30  quarts  of  green  pease,  at  five  guineas  a 
quart," — -that  was  pretty  well: — "500  peaches'* 
— at  what?— "a  guinea  each." — Oh!  too  cheap. 
Miss  Vorx  *Tis  very  true;  but  I  assure  you 
I  tried  every  where  to  get  them  dearer,  but 
cou^d  not. 

Vortex*  And  I  suppose  the  new  white  satin 
furniture  was  all  spoiPd. 

Miss  Von  Oh !  entirely — and  the  pier  glasses 
shivered  to  pieces  so  delightfully. 

Vortex,  Well,  I  hope  you  had  the  whole 
account  put  in  the  papers? 

Miss  ror.  Certainly,  else  what  would  have 
been  the  use  of  giving  the  fSte.  Then  the 
company;  such  charming  eccentricity,  such 
characters  out  of  character.— We  had  a  noble 
peer  bowing  for  custom  to  his  shop,  and  an 
alderman  turning  over  the  music  leaves  for 
the  celebrated  Soprano;  an  orator*s  lady  de- 
tailing  her  husband*s   three   hours   speech   in 

l)  Up*n  entering  ■  new-bnill  )ionie»    it  it   coetomer/  to 

werm  it  in  ibe  manner  here  deacribed,  imong  the  ex- 

treragenl. 
t)  Now  for   the  extraraguice   of  Covenl-Gnrden  Market, 

TkU   U   aliogelkcr   an   excellent   ptctore  of  Life  in 

London. 


[Act  I 

Parliament,  and  the  orator  himself  describing 
how  puppets  are  managed  at  the  Fantocdni; 
we  baa  grandmothers  making  assigDalions 
with  hoys,  and  the  children  oflsrad  joining 
the  host  of  Pharaoh.  —  Oh!  my  dear  Miss 
Vortex,  why  don^t  you  partake  in  these  cbann- 
ing  scenes. 

Ellen*  Mif  dear  Miss  Vortex  six  suppers 
would  annihilate  my  fortune. 

Miss  Vor,  Oh!  true;  I  forgot  Tour  uncom* 
mon  small  fortune:  but  I  don*t  tbink  it  mudi 
signifies.  I  swear  people  of  fashion  in  town 
seem  to  do  as  well  without  ononey  as  witb  iL 
You  might  be  successful  at  pl^y  —  there  are 
points  to  be  learnt  which  certainly  do  not  give 
vou  the  worst  of  the  game*  Come,  will  yoa 
be  my  prote'gcf? 

Ellen.  Excuse  me,  cousin,  I  dare  say  I  ongbt 
to  be  covered  with  blushes  when  1  own  a 
vulgar  detestation  of  the  character  ofarcmsie 
gamester;  and  I  must  decline  the  honour  of 
your  introduction  to  the  baut-ton,  till  at  least 
they  have  justice  on  their  side. 
Miss  Von  An  uncommon  odd  girl,  Nabob. 
Elten,  Heavens!  to  what  state  of  abject  de- 
gradation must  fashionable  society  be  reduceiL 
when  officers  of  police  are  as  much  dreadea 
hy  ladies  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  Jameses,  as 
they  are  by  cutpurses  in  the  wretched  baint 
of  St.-  Giles*s. 

Miss  Vor,  For  shame,  Ellen,  to  censure  your 
own  sex.      # 

Ellen,  No,  Madam,  I  am  its  advocate;  and 
in  that  stiCs  name  protest  an  abhorrence  of 
those  women  who  do  not  consider  any  tbing 
shameful  but  to  be  ashamed  of  any  tbing; 
whose  resemblance  to  nature  and  innocence 
exbts  but  in  their  nakedness,  and  to  wbom 
honour  is  only  known  as  a  pledge  at  a  gaming 
table.  [Exit, 

Miss  Vor^  Did  you  ever  hear,  Nabob  r 
Vortex,   I  did  not  hear  a  word  she  said; 
I  was  thinking  of  my  speech. 

Miss  Von  A  perl,  Gothic,  low-bred  crea- 
ture 1  But  her  contemptible  fortune  suits  un- 
common well  with  her  grovelling  ideas. 

Vortex,  Don*t  you  talk  of  her  fortune,  it 
always  makes  my  poor  head  worse.  You  know 
at  the  time  I  gave  her  five  thousand  pounds 
in  lieu  of  what  I  called  her  expectations,  I 
had  in  my  hands   an  enormous  sum  of  bers. 

0  dear!  rm  afraid  the  doctor  was  rigbt—ab! 
mine  are  certainly  East  India  qualms — 1  wonder 
if  giving  her  fifty  thousand  back  again  wm^uo 
do  my  heart  any  good  ? 

Miss  ror.  What!  my  dpar  Nabob?  I  de- 
clare you  quite  shock  me. 

Vortex,  Oh,  conscience! 

Miss  Vor,  Conscience!  he!  he!  a  thin**® 
uncommon  vulgar,  a  thing  so  completely  chas- 
si^6\  besides,  you  know  very  well  it  i»  ***" 
solutely  impossible  to  exist  under  20,000/.  ayear. 

Vortex,  That^s  very  true. 

Miss  Vor,  Some  people  certainly  do  con- 
trive to  ^ub  on  with  ten  thousand ,  but  bo^ 
they  do  it  is  to  me  miraculous;  then  think  ot 
you^-  intention  of  manring  me  to  the  *^'*, . 
your  great  rival  the  Baronet;  think  of  o)S 
Dorougn.  I 

Vortex.  Ah !  very  true.— Conscience,  »^"^ 

1  have  made  a  motion  on  matrimony  to  M^ 
Hubert 
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Miss  For.  And  young  Stanlcy^s  arriyal;  oh! 
wbat  a  ^weet  youth! 

Vortex*,  Oh !  what  a  sweet  borough  interest ! 
But  Fm  glad  your  heart  is  interested. 

Miss  ror.  Heart  interested!  Lud,  how  can 
you  suspect  me  of  so  uncommon  vulgar  a 
sensation.  I  trust  my  joy  is  occasioned  by 
ideas  more  becoming  a  woman  of  fashion. — 
f  am  charmed  because  his  fortune  is  large, 
his  family  ancient;  and  because  my  marriage 
-will  render  all  my  female  friends  so  uncom- 
mon miserable;  and  because  I  suspect  that 
£lleo  met  young  Stanley  at  Spa,  and  that  she 
dares  aspire  to— 

Vortifx,  I  wish  she  were  out  of  the  house. 

Miss  For,  No—she  shall  stay  to  witness  my 
triumph. 

Vortex.  Shall  stay.  — I'm  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted, you  know — my  physicians — 

Miss  Vor,  Certainlv  not,  my  dear  Nabob; 
but  I  may  recommend ;  Fra  »ure  no  pliysician 
would  object  to  your  taking  advice.  Ah!  does 
Ellen  love  you  as  I  do? — ^will  she  listen  to 
your  speech  as  I  intend  to  do?  would  she 
•throw  away  thousands  for  you  io  a  night, 
♦    as  I  do? 

Vortex,  Very  true!  very  true!        [Exeunt, 

SCSMK  IlL — A  Pleasure  Ground',  and  a  Vievp 
of  an  Ancient  Castle. 

Enter  Four  Servants,  dressed  in  old^for- 
shioned  Liveries,  then  Sir  Hubert  Stan- 
ley a#i£/ Hbartlby. 

Sir  Hub,  Good  Heartley,  is  all  prepared  for 
my  boy*s  reception,  his  favourite  study  on  the 
southern  battlement? — Are  his  dogs  train'd — 
his  hunters  well  ^onditionM? 

Heart  To  say,  truth,  Sir  Hubert,  the  castle 
has  been  all  day  m  quarrel,  each  servant  claim- 
ing the  right  of  ejLclusive  attendance  on  his 
dear  young  master. 

Sir  Hub.   I  thank  their   honest  loves.     He 

writes  me  he  is  well,   good  Heartley;    quite 

well. — Ha!  the  village  bells  proclaim  my  boy's 

arrival.  —  Dost  thou  hear  the  people's  shouts? 

^Heart.  Aye,  and  it  revives  my  old  heart 

Sir  Hub,  These  welcomes  are  the  genuine 
effusions  of  love  and  gratitude  —  Spite  of  this 
Nabobs  arts,  you  see  how  my  loving  neigh- 
bours respect  me. 

Enter  Servant 

Where  is  my  boy? 

Serv.  Not  yet  arriv'd,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  No! 

Serv.  These  rejoicings  are  for  the  Nabob's 
daughter,  who  is  )ust  come  from  London* 

Sir  Hub.   Indeed!  [peeVishlAWtW,  well 

Serv,  My  young  master  vvilf  alight  privately 
ai  Oatland's  farm,  and  walk  through  the  park. 

[jSxii. 

Sir  Hub.  The  Nabob's  daughter!— Well,  let 
it  pass. — Heartley,  what  said  farmer  Oatland? 

Heart.  Nothing  but  what  profligacy  and  in- 
tolence  dictated  —  he  defied  your  power,  and 
sent  to  the  Nabob. 

Sir  Hub,  Ungrateful  man!  let  a  distress  be 
issued. — Holdi(  no,  no. 

Heart.  Indeed,  Sir  Hubert,  he  is  undeserving 
your  lenity.  Besides,  sir,  your  mortgagee,  Mr* 
tlapid,  the  wealthy  taylor,  will  be^here  to>day 
—Mae  interest  oq  the  mortgage  must  be  paid^^ 


some   of 'Tour  election  bills  remain  unliquid- 
ated ,   andT  1  fear  without  a  further  mortgage— 

Sir  Hub,  Don't  torture.  Pardon  me,  good 
old  man. 

Heart,  Truly,  Sir  Hubert,  ^hat  might  have 
been  effected  with  5000/1  some  years  ago,  will 
now  require  ten — you  must  retrendfi  your 
hospitable  benevolence. 

iir  Hub.  My  worthy  steward,  my  head  has 
long  acknowledg'd  the  truth  of  your  arith- 
metic ^but  my  head  could  never  leach  it  to 
my  h«^art. 

Heart,  And,  sir,  you  may  raise  your  rents. 

Sir  Hub,  Never,  Heartley — never. — What! 
shall  the  many  suffer  that  I  may  be  at  easc!-l 
But  away  with  care — this  is  a  moment  de- 
voted to  eitasy — this  is  the  hour  a  do'ating 
father  is  to  clasp  an  only  child,  who,  afler 
combating  with  disease  and  death,  retu^s 
triumphant  to  his  arms  in  lusty  health  and 
manhood. — Ah!  he  approaches;   tis  my  boy — 

Dost  thou  not  see  him  in  the  beechen  avenue. 

Dull  old  man,  advance  thine  hand  thus — [Put- 
ting lus  Hand  over  his  Forehead,^ — See  how 
his  eyes  wander  with  delight,  and  renovate 
the  pictures  of  his  youth. — Ah!  now  he  sees 
his  lather,  and  flies  like  lightning. 

Enter  Charles  Stamlbt— f Ah^e/^^] 

Charles,  My  honour'd— my  lov'd  father! 

Sir  Hub,  Rise  to  my  heart — Stand  off,  and     , 

let  my  eyes  gloat  upon  thee— thou  art  wr*ll. 

Thy  arm,  good  Hcslrtley,— Nay,  do  not  weep, 
old  Honesty,  twill  infect  me. 

Charles,  Ah!  my  excellent  old  friend— in 
health,  I  hope? 

Hearti  Aye,  good  master,  and  this  day  will 
make  me  young  again* 

Charles.  Dear  father,  already  must  I  become 
a  suitor  to  you.  —  Passing  Oatland's  farm,  I 
found  his  lovely  daughter  Jessy  in  tears,  oc- 
casion'd  li^  her  father's  inability  to  pay  his 
rent.  I  dried  them  with  a  promise — [Hear^ 
ley  shakes  his  Head,  and  Sir  Hubert  averts 
his  Face,"]  —  Ha!  your  brow  is  clouded  with 
unhappiness;  pray,  sir — 

Sir  Hub,  Good  Heartley,  leave  us-~^[E,veunt 
Heartley  and  Servants]  —  Charles,  so  mixed 
is  the  cup  of  life,  that  this  day,  the  happiest 
thy  old  father  can  e'er  hope  to  see,  is  oash'd 
With  bitterness  and  sorrow^  boy*  I  have  been 
a  very  unthrifl  to  thee. 

Charles.  Oh,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  Listen  to  me.  —  Tou  have  heard 
how  my  father  kept  alive  the  benevolent  hospi- 
tality that  once  distinguished  Old  England, 
and  I  not  finding  in  modem  ethics  aught  likely 
to  improve  either  the  morals  or  happiness  of 
mankind,  determined  to  persevei'e  in  the  ways 
of  my  fathers.  Soon  after  you  went  abroad, 
the  adjoining  estate  was  purdiased  by  an  East 
Indian,  groaning  under  vvealth  produced  by 
groans.  Like  the  viper,  after  collecting  in  the 
warm  sunshine  his  bag  of  venom,  he  came  to 
the  abode  of  peace  and  innocence ,  and  dis- 
seminated his  poison.  But  mark  me  —  think 
me  not  so  unjust,  boy,  as  with  random  slander 
to  censure  any  body  o£mei\.  No,  thank  heaven ! 
there  are  numbers  whom  Prqvidence,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power,  has  added  the  will,  to 
render  wealth   a  blessing  to  all  around  them« 

Cfutrles.  You  are  ever  just  and  liberiL 
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Sir  Hugh,  But  for  this  vile  exception,  this 
Mr.  Vortex,  I  tell  thee,  riot,  contention,  in- 
dolence, and  vice,  succeeded.  I  struggled  against 
this  mischief,  which  spurr*d  him  on  to  oppose 
me  in  my  election.  This  contest  (I  trust, 
Charles,  you  think  the  dignity  of  our  family 
demanded  it) — this  contcsf,  I  say,  ohligM  me 
to  mortgage  my  estate  to  a  considerable  amount; 
and  I  fear,  boy,  even  that  will  not  suffice. 
Dost  thou  not  blame  thy  father? 

Charles,  Blame,  sir?  my  fortune,  nay,  my 
life  is  held  but  to  promote  your  happiness. 

Sir  Hub,  Glorious  boy!  then  all  tvill  be  well 
again — thy  estate  restorM,  thy  wealth  enlargM. 

Charles,  How? 

Sir  Hub,  By  marriage,  Charles. 
[Cfiarles  averts  his  Face  with  dejection, 

Charles,  Marriage,  sir! — To  conceal  the 
passion  that  triumphs  here  were  but  to  deceive 
a  father,  and  injure  the  bright  excellence  I 
love.     \Vhen  I  was  ill  at  Spa,  the  votaries  of 

f»leasure  avoided  me  as  the  harbinger  of  me* 
ancholy,  and  I  was  despisM  as  a  thing  pas- 
sing into  oblivion  by  all  but  one  fair  creature. 
1  obtained  an  opportunity  to  thank  her  for 
the  charitable  pity  her  eye  had  beamM  on  me. 
Love  soon  kindled  his  torch  at  Pity^s  altar, 
for  I  found  in  Miss  Vortex  such  excellence — 

Sir  Hub,  VVho? 

Charles,  Miss  Vortex,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  From  India? 

Charles,  The  same. 

Sir  Hub,  She  that  is  now  proposed  for  your 

Charles,  Is  it  possible?  ^alliance? 

Sir  Hub,  And  awaits  your  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Charles,  Oh  I  let  me  haste  to  her.  —  Yet 
hold !  Frank  Oatland  attends  to  hear  your  de- 
termination. 

Sir  Hub,  At  present,  Charles,  I  cannot  grant 
your  suit.  —  [Cfiarles  beckons  in  jFrank,]i — 
Young  man,  tell  your  father  the  law  must  take 
its  course.  When  I  see  in  him  symptoms  of 
contrition  and  amendment,  I  may  restore  him. 

Frank,  Thank  ye, — thank  ye,  sur. 

Charles,  How  came  this  distress  to  fall 
on  him? 


took  to  the  gentleman  line.  I  conceats,  sur, 
be  didnH  much  understand  the  trim  on*t,  for 
the  gentleman  line  didn*t  answer  at  all.  I  hope 
your  honour   bean*t  ancrr   wi'  I  A 


your 


n  t  angry  wi  i  tor  spealcinff 
to  young  'squire;  your  worship  do  know  1 
were  a  bit  of  a  playfellow  wi^un,  and  we  fol- 
lowed our  studies  together. 

Sir  Hub.  Indeed! 

Frank,  Ees,  sur,  we  went  through  our  let- 
ters—and  a-b,  ah — e-b,  eb — there  somehow  I 
stuck,  and  *squire  went  clean  away  into  abre- 
Tiation  .and  abomination  ^);  and  then  I  never 
cou*d  take  much  to  ^our  pens,  they  be  so 
cruel  small;  now  a  pitchfork  do  fit  my  band 
so  desperate  kindly  as  never  was. 

Sir  Hub.  Ha!   faa!    Come,  my  boy^ 
want  refreshment. 

[£xit, — Frank  bows,  and  is  going. 

Charles.  What,  honest  Frank,  will  you  not 
walk  with  me  to  the  castle! 

i)  Theietrc  tli«  fir«l  wordi  nfS  trlUUrstlnit  children  «ro 
taught  lo  Iraro  in  their  tpviling-boolca. 


you 


Ml 


[Act  n. 

Frank,  If  your  honour  be  jo  gracious. 

Charles,  Nay,  wear  your  bat. 

Frank,  O  dear!  O  dear!  what  a  pity  no- 
body do  see  I. 

Charles,  Come,  brother  student,  your  hand. 

Frank.  My  band !  Lord  dong  it,  only  tbink 
o*  I.  [Ejceuni  Hand  in  Hand. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  an  Inn. 

Enter  Two  Waiters,  with  Luggage,  meeting 

Bronze. 

\st.  VFait.  Coming,  sir. 

Young  R.  [ff'ithout]  Zounds,  why  don't 
you  come?   VVhy  don't  all  of  you  come,  eh? 

Jironze.  Waiter  who  are  these  people? 

ist.  f^ait.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Bronie.— The 
young  one  seems  a  queer  one — be  jump'd  out 
of  the  mail,  ran  into  the  kitchen,  wfaipp'd  the 
turnspit  into  a  gallop,  and  made  him  keep 
moving;  and  tho*  not  a  minute  in  the  house, 
he  has  been  in  every  room,  from  the  garret 
to  the  cellar. 

2d.  Wait.   Father  and  son,  I  understand. — ' 
The  name  on  the  luggage,  I  see,  is  Rapid. 

Bronze.  Rapid!  [Aside']  Perhaps  it  is  my 
old  master,  the  great  tailor,  and  liis  harum- 
scarum  son — I'll  observe. 

1st,  PVait,  Here  he  comes  full  dash,  and  the 
old    man    trotting    after   him   like    a    terrier. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Old  and  Yoong  Rapid. 

Young  R,  Come  along,  dad — push  on,  my 
dear  dad.     Well,  here  we  are — keep  moying. 

Old  R.  Moving!  Zounds,  haven't  I  been 
moving  all  night  in  the  mail-coach  to  please  you? 

Young R,  Mail!  famous  thing,  isn't?  Je  up! 
whip  over  counties  in  a  hop,  step,  and  jump 
— dash  along. 

Old  R,  Od  rot  such  hurry-scurry  doings,  I 
say.  Here  have  I  ground  my  old  bones  alt 
night  in  the  mail,  to  be  eight  hours  before 
my  appointment  with  Sir  Hubert  Stanley;  and 
now  I  must  sit  biting  my  fingers. 

Young  R.  Biting  your  (infers!  No,  no,  Ml 
find  you  something  to  do.  Come,  we'll  keep 
moving! 

[Takes  his  Father  by  the  Arm,  who  resists. 

Enter  Landlord. 

Land.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave— ^ 

Young  R.  No  prosinff — lo  the  point. 

Old  R.  For  shame — don't  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Young  R.  Gently,  dad — dash  away,  air. 

Land.  A  servant  of  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  has 
been  inquiring  for  Mr.  Rapid. 

Young R.  Push  on! 

Land.  And  expects  him  at  the  castle. 

Young  R.  That  will  do — push  ofT— brush- 
run  !  [Exit  Landlord,  running. 
That's  the  thing^keep  moving. — I  say,  dad! 

O/rf/l.  What  do  Tou  say,  Neddy? 

Young  R.  Neddy!  damn  it,  don't  call  me 
Neddy.     I  hate  to  be  called  Neddy^ 

Old  R.  Well,  I  won't 

Young  R.  Thai's  settled— I  say^-what's  your 
business  with  Sir  Hubert?  —  Some  secret,  eh? 

Old  R.  [Aside]  I  wonH  tell  you.  Ob  no— 
a  bill  he  owes  me  for  making  bis  clothes  and 
liveries. 
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Yomi^  R.  Puftb!  be*s  a  ready-money  man. 
I  Dever  raade  a  Dill  oul  for  bim  in  my  life.^— 
It  won^  do. 

Old  R,  Well  then  sil  down,  and  Fll  tell 
you.  [^TTiey  siil  Can  you  sit  still  a  moment? 

Young  A.  [Jumping  up\  To  be  sure  I  can 
— now  tell  me,  briefly — briefly.     tSiU  again. 

Old  R,  [Aside]  Indeed  I  will  not  You 
must  know — 

Young  R.  Aye — 

OldR,  You  must  know — 

Young  R»  Zouncb !  you  bave  said  tbat  twice 
^-now  don*t  say  it  again. 

OldR,  Well,  I  won't—You  must  know— 
*cis  a  very  lonf^  story. 

Young  R,  [Rising]  Tben  1*11  not  trouble  you. 

Old  A  [Asid4f]  1  thought  so.  And  pray  what 
mi^bt  induce  you  to  come  with  mer 

Young  /L  [Aside]  WonH  tell  bim  of  Jessy. 
Ok,  as-  we  bad  given  up  trade,  left  ofl  stitching 
—  you  know  my  way  —  I  like  to  push  on  — 
change  the  scene,  that's  all — keep  moring. 

Old  R,   Moving!    [Yatvns]    Ob,   my  poor 

old  bones!    Waiter,   iiring  me  a  night-gown. 

[FFoi'ter  helps  him  on  iviili  a  Nighl- 

gown — he  lajs  his  Coa^  on  a  Chair 

Young R.  What  are  you  at,  dad? 

Old  A  Going  to  take  a  nap  on  that  sofa. 

Young  R,  A  nap — pugh! 

Old  R»  Z^ounds !  Fve  no  conifort  of  my  life 
with  you. 

Young  R  Say  no  more. 

Old  R,  But  1  will,  tho' — hurry,  hurry — od 
rabbit  it,  I  never  get  a  dinner  that's  half  dress- 
ed; and  as  for  a  comfortable  sleep,  Vm  sure — 

Young  R,  You  sleep  so  slow. 

Old  R,  Sleep  slow !  HI  sleep  as  slow  as  I 
please;  so  at  your  peril  disturb  me.  Sleep 
slow  indeed!  [Yawning.    Exit 

Young  R.  Now  to  visit  Jessy.     Waiter! 

JVaii,  Sar!  [l^ith  great  quickness. 

Young  R.  Tbat*s  right — sir — short — you're  a 
fine  fellow. 

Wait.  Y^s,  sar. 

Young  R,  Does  Farmer  Oatland  live  here- 
abouts? 

FFaii.  Yes,  sar. 

Young  R.  How  far? 

FF^ait.  Three  miles. 

Young  R*  Which  way. 

^Vait.  West 

Young  R.  That  will  do — get  me  a  buggy. 

FFdit.  Yes,  sar. 

Young  A  Oh ,  if  my  old  dad  had  led  off 
business  as  some  of  your  flashy  tailors  do ,  1 
might  have  kept  a  curricle,  and  lived  like  a 
man. — Is  ihe  buggy  ready? 

Wait.  No,  sar. 

Young  R,  But  to  cut  the  shop  with  paltry 
^^it  thousand. — Is  the  buggy  ready? 

fVait.  No,  sar. 

Young  R.  Or  to  bave  dashed  to  Jessy  in  a 
curricle. — Is  the  buggy  ready? 

fVcuL,  No,  sar.  [Exit. 

Young  R.  To  have  flanked  along  a  pair  of 
blood  things  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  [Puts 
himself  in  die  act  of  driving ,  and  sUs  on 
ihe  Chair  where  Old  Rapid  left  fu's  Coat — 
springs  from  it  ogain]  —  W^bat  the  devil's 
that? — Zounds!  something  has  run  into  my 
back. — ni  bet  a  hundred  *tis  a  needle  in  father  s 
pocket  —  Confound  it!    what  does  be  carry 


needles  now  for?  —  [^Setirches  the  Pockets- 
Sure  enough,  here  it  is — one  end  stuck  into 
a  letter,  and  the  other  into  my  back,  I  believe. 
—Curse  it?— Eh!— what's  this?  [Reads]  *'To 
Mr.  Rapid — Free — Hubert  Stanley T"  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  here's  dad's  secret — ^Now  for  it!  [Reads 
very  quick]  *^Sir  Hubert  Stanley  will  ex^ 
pect  to  see  Mr.  Rapid  at  the  Castle,  and 
woiCd  be  glad  to  extend  the  mortgage,  which 
is  now  50 fiOOl.''  Whai's  ih\5?-'[Heads  again] 
— **Extehd  the  mortgage,  which  is  if  ow  50,0001. 
to  seQenty^  Fif^y  thousand !  huzza ! — ^*tis  so — 
my  old  dad  worth  fifty  thousand  —  perhaps 
seventy — perhaps — I'll — no — I'll — 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  The  buggy's  ready  sir. 

Young  R.  Dare  to  talk  to  me  of  a  buggy, 
and  I'll — 

Went.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  chaise 
and  pair? 

Young  R.  No,  I'll  have  a  chaise  and  twelve. 
Al'icond !  [Exit  Waiter]  I  must — I  must  keep 
moving.^ — I  must  travel  for  improvement  First 
I'll  see  the  whole  of  my  native  country,  its 
agriculture  and  manufactories*  That,  I  think, 
will  take  me  full  four  days  and  a  half.  Next 
I'll  make  tbe  tour  of  Europe;  which,  to  do 
properly,  will,  I  dare  say,  employ  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  Then,  returning  as  completely 
versed  in  foreign  manners  and  language  as 
the  best  of  them,  I'll  make  a  push  at  high 
life.  In  the  first  circles  I'll  keep  moving. — 
Fif^y  thousand!    perhaps  more — perhaps — oh! 

Waiter.  [Without]  You  can't  come  in. 

Bronze.  [Without]  I  tell  you  I  wilkcome  in. 

Young  R.  Will  come  in! — that's  right — 
push  on,  whoever  you  are. 

Enter  Bronze. 

Bronze.  I  thought  so.  How  do  you  do^ 
Mr.  Rapid  ?  Don't  you  remember  Bronze,  your 


how  much,  think  you? 

Bronze.  Perhaps  ten  thousand. 

Young  R.  Push  on^ 

Bronze.  Twenty. 

Young  R.  Push  on. 

Bronze.  Thirty. 

Young  R.  Keep  moving. 

Bronze.  Forty. 

Young  R.  Fifty — perhaps — sixty — seventy 
oh!    ril  tell  you.     He  has  lent  50,000/.,   on 
mortgage,  to  an  old  baronet. 

Bronze.  Sir  Hubert  St — 

Young  R.  [Stopping  him]  I  know  bis  name 
as  well  as  you  do. 

Bronze*  [Aside]  Here's  news  for  my  master ! 
— Well,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  td  no? 

Young R.  Do!  Push  on — become  a  roan  of 
fashion,  to  be  sure. 

Bronze,   What  would  you  say ,   if  I  wei*e 
to  get  you  introduced  to  a  Nabob? 

Young  R.  A  Nabob !  oh !  some  flasb-in-tbe- 
pan  chap. 

Bronze*  Ob,  no! 

Young  R.  What,  one  of  your  real,  genuine, 
neat  as  imported.  Nabobs? 
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Bronze,  Yes,  Mr,  Vorte* — Did  you  neTer 
hear  of  him? 

Young  R.  To  he  sure  I  have.  But  will  you  ? 

Bronze,  Yes. 

Young: R.  Ah!  but  will  you  do  it  directly? 

Bronze,  I  will. 
>  Young  R,  Then  push  ofT— Stop — stop— I  heg 
your  pardon — it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  stop 
any  man,  hecause  I  wish  every  body  to  keep 
moving.  But  won*t  dad^t  being  a  tailor  make 
an  objection? 

Bronze.  No;  as  you  never  went  out  with 
the  pattern-books. 

Young  R,  [Sighing']  Oh  yes,  I  did. 

Bronze.  Thais  awkward.  But  you  never 
oper2)ted  ? 

Young  R.  {}Vith  Melancholy]  What  do 
you  say? 

Bronze.  I  say  you  never — 

[Describes  in  action  the  act  of  sewing. 

Young  R.  [Sighing  deeper]  Oh !  yes,  I  did, 

Bronze,  That  s  unlucky. 

Young R.  Very  melancholy,  indeed! 

Bronze.  I  have  it.  Suppose  I  say  you  are 
merchants* 

Young  R.  My  dear  fellow,  sink  the  tailor, 
and  rii  giTe  you  a  hundred. 

Bronze,  \ViII  you?  Thank  you. 

Young  R.  Now  push  off. 

Bronze.  But  don*t  be  out  of  the  way. 

Young  R.  Me;  Bless  you,  Fm  always  in 
the  way. 

Bronze*  Don't  move. 

Young  R,  Yes,  I  must  move  a  little,  away 
you  go^^Pushes  Bronze  q/J/J— Huxia!  now 
to  awaktf  old  dad. — [^Exit,  and  returns  tvith 
Old  Rapid]  -  Come  along,  dad. 

Oid  R,  [Half  asleep]  Yes,  sir — yes,  sir — 
rii  measure  you  directly  —  1^1  measure  you 
directly. 

Young R,  He's  asleep. — Awake! 

OldR.  What's  the  matter,  eh!  What's  the 
matter. 

Young R,  What's  the  matter!  I  have  found 
GAy  thousand  in  that  letter? 

Old  R.  Indeed !  [Opens  the  Letter  eagerljr] 
Ah!  Neddy,  have  you  found  out»— 

Young  h,  I  have->^that  you  are  worth  how 
much. 

OldR.  Why,  since  what's  past — 

Young  R.  Never  mind  what  s  past. 

OldR,  I've  been  a  fortunate  man.  My  old 
partner  us^d  to  say,  *<Ah !  you  are  lucky.  Rapid ; 
your  needle  always   sticks  id  the  right  place.** 

Young  R,  No,  not  always.  [Shrugging]  — 
But  how  much? 

OldR.  Why,  as  it  must  out,  there  are  fifty 
thousand  lent  on  mortgage.  —  Item,  fifteen 
thousand  in  the  consols — Item — 

Young  R'  Never  mind  the  items. — ^The  total, 
my  dear  dad — the  total. 

OldR,  What  do  you  think  of  a  plumb! 

Young  R.  A  plum!  Oh,  sweet,  agreeable, 
little,  short  word!  ^ 

OldR,  Besides  seven  hundred  and  ninety — 

Young  R,  Never  mind  the  odd  money — that 
will  do.  But  how  came  you  so  rich,  dad? 
Dam'me,  you  must  have  kept  moving. 

Old  R.  Why,  my  father,  forty  years  ago, 
left  me  five  thousand  pounds;  which,  at  com- 
pound interest,  if  you  multiply — 

Young  R,   No;    you  have   multiplied  it  fa- 


mously.— ^It's  my  bosinesato  reduce  h.  [Jside] 
•—Now,  my  dear  dad,  in  the  first  place,  never 
call  me  Neddy. 

OldR.  Why,  what  must  I  call  you? 

Young  R.  Ned — short — Ned. 

OldR,  Ned!  O,  Ned! 

Young  R,  That  will  do.  And  in  the  not 
place,  sink  the  tailor.  Whatever  you  do,  sink 
the  tailor. 

0/</i{.  Sink  the  tailor!   What  do  you  mean? 

Young  R,  I've  news  for  you.  We  are  going 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Vortex,  the  rich  Nabob. 

Old  R.  You  don't  say  so !  lluua ;  it  will  be 
the  making  of  us. 

Young  it.  To  be  sure.  Such  fashion!  Socb 
style! 

OldR.  Aye,  and  such  a  quantity  of  liveries, 
and — Oh  dear  me  I       [ff^h  great  dejection. 

Young  R,  What's  the  matter? 

OldR,  [Sighing]  1  forgot  I  had  left  off 
business. 

Young  R,  Business!  Confound  it!  Now, 
pray  keep  the  tailor  under,  will  you?  HI— 
send  an  express  to  London.  [Runs  to  the  Table. 

OldR,  An  express!  for  what? 

Young  R,  1  cioii't  know. — 
Enter  VVaitbr. 

VFaiter.  The  bill  of  fare,  gentlemen. 

Young R.  firing  it  here. — [^ea^/s]— **Tur- 
bots—Salmon — Soles—  Haddock— Beef—  Mut- 
ton— Veal — Lamb — Pork— Chickens — Ducb— 
Turkies-Puddings— Pica."  Dress  it  aU-tbsl's 
the  short  way. 

Waiter,  All ! 

Young  R.  Every  bit 

Old  R,  No,  no,  nonsense. — ^Tfae  short  way 
indeed !  Come  here,  sir.— Let  me  $te — [/Ira^fl 
— Uni-.|)m--"Ribs  of  beef."— Thai's  a  good 
thing;— ni  have  that. 

Young  R,  What? 

ff^aiter.  Ribs  of  beef,  sir. 

Young R,  Are  they  the  short  ribs? 

f^  alter.  Yes,  sir. 

Young  R.  Thai's  right. 

Waiter,  What  liquor  wou'd  your  hoBOor 
like? 

Young  R,  [Jumping  up,]  Spruce-beer. 

Waiter,  Very  v\ell,  sir. 

Young  R,  I  must  have  some  dothes. 

OldR.  Vm  sure  that's  a  Tcry  good  coal. 

Young R.  Waiter!— I  must  have  a  dasbing 
coat  for  the  Nabob. — Is  there  a  rascally  tailor 
any  where  near  you? 

Waiter,  Yes,  sir ; — there  are  two  close  by. 
[Eather  and  Son  look  at  each  oOter, 

Young  R^  llmph!  then  tell  one  of  them  to 
send  me  some  clothes. 

Waiter,  Sir,  he  must  take  your  ro^asure. 

OldR  To  be  sure  he  must. 

Young  R^  Oh,  true !  I  remember  the  fellows 
do  measure  you  somehow  with  long  bits  of 
—Well— send  for  the  scoundrel.  [ExUlVaiUr. 

OldR.  Oh,  for  shame  of  younelf !  Tve  no 
patience. 

Young  R.  like  you  the  better.— Hate  pa- 
tience as  much  as' you  do,  ha!  ha! — Mo<t 
swagger  a  little. 

OldR,  Ah!  I  am  too  fond  of  you,  I  am* 
Ned.  Take  my  fortune;  but  only  remembw 
this  — By  the  faith  of  a  man  1  came  by  it 
honestly,— and  all  I  ask  is,  that  it  may  go  «* 
it  came. 
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Young  R.  Certainly.  Bat  we  must  keep 
moving,  you  know. 

OldlL  Wdl,  1  donH  care  if  I  do  take  a' 
bit  of  a  walk  with  You. 

Young  IL  Bit  ot  a  walk!  Dam^nie,  we*ll 
have  a  gallop  together.  Coiiie,  along^  dad — 
Puah  on,  dad.  lExeunt 

Seknv  IL — A  Room  in  Mr.  Vortsx*s  House, 
EnUr  Mju  VoaTsXy  Ellkh,  and  Miss  Vortbx. 

£Uen>  Married  to  Cbarles  Stanley;  Ton, 
madam ! 

MissV,  Yet,  I. 

EUen,  V\\  not  believe  it 

MissF'.  Well,  1  vow  tbat*5  uncommon  co- 
mic And  why  not,  my  forsaken  cousin? 

£Uen.  First,  madam,  I  know  Charles  Stan> 
ley  would  only  form  so  sacred  an  alliance 
where  his  aflections  pointed  rut  the  ohjecL 
Secondly,  I  feel  those  affections  to  be  mine. 

Vortex,  Thirdly,  an  inconstant  swain  was 
a  thing  never  heard  of;  and,  to  conclude, 
pray  peruse  that  letter — 

EUen.  [Reads.^— Sir  Hubert  Stanley  in- 
forms mr»  Vortex   that  his  son  embraces, 
with  eager  joy,  the 
riage  with  Mr.  Vortex^ 
the  Ictter.J— Then  every 
love ! — 

Vortex,  Nay,  don*t  you  abuse  poor  Cupid 
— his  conduct  has  been  perfectly  parliamentary. 
Self-interest  has  made  the  little  gentleman 
move  over  to  the  other  side,  that's  alL 

£  Knocking  at  the  J}oor, 
ould  this  be — 
Enter  a  Servant, 
Serv^  Young  Mr.  Stanley,  sir, 
Ellen,  My  soul  sinks  within  me. 
Miss  V  I  frith  affected  Tenderness^  Upon 
my  honour,  my   dear,  you  had  better  retire, 
— Your  affilation — 

Ellen,  I  thank  you,  madam.  [^otVi^J  Hold. 
— No;  —  with  your   permission,    Fll    remain. 

[^Returns. 
Miss  V.  Just  as  you  please.  What  a  triumph; 
Oh,  bow  uncommon  delicious! 
Ellen.  Now, -heart,  be  firm! 

[Retires  from  the  Front  of  the  Stage, 
__  _  „  you  consign  the  roan  that  loves   you  to  cer- 

Enter  Cha&lbs  Stanley   with  eagerness —  tain  misery. 

Starts.  Ellen.   True — in   a  few   hours   let  me   see 

Miss  V,  How  he*s  struck!  you  again.     The  opposing  agitations  my  mind 

Vortex.  Exceedingly.  { has  sutTered  unfit  me  for  further  conversation. 

Charles.   What   can    this   mean    [Aside'}  [     CharLs.  In  a  few  hours,  then,  youMi  allow 
Madam — madam -^  the    confusion    that  —  that  me  to  see  you? 


Miss  V.  The  matter!  won*t  you  resent  this? 

Vortex.  Oh  dear!  not  I. 

Miss  V.  Will  you  bear  an  insult? 

Vortex, '  My  phyiicians  order  me  not  to 
mind  being  insufted  at  all :  nothing  is  to  pro- 
voke me. 

Miss  V,  Provoke  you! — If  1  were  a  man, 
I  would^Oh ! 

Vortex,  I  don*t  like  his  looks, — he  seems  a 
desperate — 

missV,  What  do  you  mean  to  do? 

Vortex,  Why,  as  this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
case — 

Miss  V,  Certainly. 

Vortex,  I  think  it  best  to — adjourn. 

[Goes  up  the  Stage,  Miss  Vortex  follows. 

Stanley  and  Ellem  come  forward, 

Charles.  I  perceive  the  mistake;  but  my 
heart  confess*d  but  one  Miss  Vortex.-*  1  thought 
the  name,  like  the  superior  virtues  you  adorn 
it  with,  attached  alone  to  Ellen.  The  embar- 
rassments of  my  paternal  estate  demanded  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  fortune— 

EUen.  What  do  I  hear? 

Charles.  V\'hy  this  alarm? 

Ellen.  Alarm !  Must  not  those  words  terrify 
which  separate  me  from  ypu  for  ever? 

Charles.  What  means  my  Ellen? 

Ellen.  Oh,  Stanley,  hear  me.  On  my  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr.  Vortex,  to  whom  the 
care  of  my  property  was  entrusted,  was  ever 
pressing  on  my  mind  the  .difficulty  of  reco- 
vering my  fatber^s  India  possessions.  Each 
messenffer  that  arrived  from  you  confirmed 
the  melancholy  tale ,  that  my  Stanley  was 
sinking  into  an  early  grave.  Oh!  what  then 
was  fortune,  or  the  world,  to  me?  1  sought 
out  solitude,  and  willingly  assigned  to  Mr. 
Vortex  what  he  called  my  expectations ,  for 
five  thousand  pounds. 

Charles.  Yet  you  shall  be  mine.     * 

Ellen.  No,  Charles,  I  will  not  bring  you 
poverty.  Til  return  to  solitude,  and  endea- 
vour to  teach  this  \e$son  to  my  heart,  <*Tbat 
it  will  be  joy  enough  to  know  that  Stanley 
is  well  and  happy .^  [Going, 

Charles.   Stay,  Ellen — think   deeply    before 


that-- 

Miss  V.  I  must  cheer  him  with  a  smile. 
[During   this    Ellen     adoances    to    the 
Eront  of  the  Stage,   so  as  to   leave 
Miss  Vortex  between  her  and  Stanley. 

Charles.  [Seeing  Ellen}  Ab !  what  hea- 
ven of  brightness  breaks  in  upon  me !  Lovely 
Miss  Vortex ,  can  I  believe  ms  happiness  I 
Will  those  arms  receive  me!  [miss  Vortex^ 
thinking  this  addressed  to  her,  o/ifens  her 
Amtss  Stanley  rushes  p<MSt  her  to  Etlen'l 
My  Ellen! 

Etteft.  Oh,  Cbarles,  the  sufftrin^s  my  heart 
underwent  this  moment,  and  the  joy  it  now 
feels,  is  such,  I  cannot  speaL     [They  retire. 

Miss  V.  Nabob !  Nabc^ ! 

Vortex.  What*s  the  maUer? 


Ellen.  Allow  you  to  see  me! — Oh!  Stanley, 
farewell!  1  [ExU. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Vortex  come  forward^ 

MissV,  Now  speak. 

Vortex.  We  had  better  pair  ofE 

Miss  V,  No— speak  with  spirit. 

Vortex.  I  will. — Sir,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  every  man,  that  is,  every  man  of  honour — 

Miss  v.  That*s  right! — say  that  again. 

Vortex,  That  every  man  of  honour — 

[Raising  his  Voice, 

Charles.  Well,  sir  ? 

Vortex.  ls"^i§ — the — the — best  judge  of  his 
own  actions. 

Charles.  I   perfectly  agree  with  you — and 
wish  you  a  good  morning.  [Exit* 
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Miss  V,  So  then  Vm  to  be  insulted,  despised, 
and  laugb*d  at,  and  no  duel  is  to  take  place 
— nobody  is  to  be  killM — my  tender  heart  is 
to  feel  no  satisfaction —  [^f^eeps, 

,  ^  Vortex,  I  fight! — do  you  consider  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  a  legislator  s  life  ? 
"^  count/  suffers  when  a  Member  bleeds^ 

Mnter  Bhon^b. 

Bronze,  Oh,  jir,  such  news! 

Vortex,  What!  is  parliament  convened! 

Bronze,  No,  sir;  but  1  have  found  out  that 
the  baronet  is — 

Vortex,  What  of  him? 

Bronze,  Ruined! 

MUs  V,  {Drying  her  £yes}  W^ell !  that's 
some  satisfaction. 

Bronze,  I  met  at  the  inn  the  Mr.  Rapids, 
merchants,  I  formerly  livM  vrith,  who  have  a 
larffe  mortgage  on  his  eslate ,  and  he  wants 
to  borrow  more — So,  sir,  I  told  them  I  was 
sure  my  master  would  be  proud  to  see  them 
at  Bangalore  Hall,  because  I  thought,  sir — 

Vortex,  I  know — I  have  it  Til  show  them 
every  attention  ;  and  if  I  can  but  get  hold  of 
the  mortgage,  Til — 

MissV,  Oh!  uncommon  charming! 

Vortex,  ^To  Miss  Vortex"]  Now  do  you 
go,  and  write  a  note,  and  say  we  will  wait 
on  them — Ah!  use  policy  instead  of  pistols, 
and  I  would  fight  any  man— for,  as  I  say  in 
my  sj>eeeb*     "Policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is'* — 

MtssV.  Exactly,  Nabob—but  I  must  write 
the  letter,  you  know.  Is  the  young  merchant 
handsome  ? 

Bronze,  Yes,  madam. 

Miss  V,  So  much  the  better.  [Exit. 

Vortex,  You  see.  Bronze,  the  turn  I  gife 
it  is  this — "Policy,  Mr.  Speaker,*^  says  I — 

Bronze,  Very  true,  sir;  but  I  believe  my 
mistress  calls — I  attend  you,  madam.      [JElri/. 

Vortex,  Confound  it!  Will  nobody  hear 
my  speech  ?  then  Til  speak  it  to  myself. — 
"Policy,  Mr.  Speaker**— 

Enter  Frank, 

Frank,  How  do  you  do,  sur? 

Vortex,  What!  interrupted  again!  —  Ap- 
proach, donH  be  afraid. 

Frank,  Lord,  sur,  I  bean*t  afeard:  why 
should  I  ? — 1  defies  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

Vortex.  If  this  be  what  is  called  rough 
honesty,  give  me  a  little  smooth-tongu'd  ro- 
guery.— 1  don't  know  you,  fellow! 

Frankf  Ees,  sur,  you  do  —  I  be*s  Frank 
Oatland, 

Vqrtex,  Begone !  I  know  nothing  of  you. 

Frank,  Ees,  sur,  you  do — Wt  a  bit  of  a 
sister,  calPd  Jessy. 

Vortex,  Eh!  ah! 

Frtmk,  [Aside]  Dom  um ,  be  knaws  me 
well  enough  now. 

Vortex,  Oh!  very  true — Frank  Oatland, 
aye!     Well,  good  Frank,  how  is  Jessy? 

Frank.  Charming,  sur!  charming!  ' 

Vortex,  Aye,  that  she  is,  lovely  and  charm- 
ing, indeed!  [Aside]  —  And  how  are  you, 
Frank  ? 

Frank.  I  he's  charming  too,  sur! 

Vortex.  But  why  don't  Jessy  visit  my 
people  here?  I  should  be  always  happy  to 
see  ner. 


Frank,  Should' you,  sur?  Why,  if  1  may 
be  so  bold  as  to  ax,  why,  sur? 

Vortex,  Because — bocause — ahe  is — a — Far- 
mer Oatland's  child. 

Frank,  So  be  I,  sur.  How  comes  it,  then, 
that  you  never  axes  1  to  your  balls  and  osleiH 
talions?  I  can  dance  twice  as  long  as  sister 
can. 

Vortex.  Cunning  fellow  this! — I  must  buy 
him. — Well,  Frank,  what  are  your  commands? 

Frank,  \Vhy,  sur,  feyther  do  commaod 
you  to  lend  him  three  hundred  pounds^oo, 
sur,  I  mean  he  supplicates. 

Vortex,  Three  hundred  pounds! 

Frank.  I'll  tell  you,  sur,  all  about  it.— You 
knaw,  sur,  feyther  have  been  knuckled  out  of 
a  most  cruel  sicht  oi  money  by  you  at  wea- 
gering  and  earns. 

Vortex,  By  me ,  fellow !  Do  you  think  I 
associate  with  such  reptiles? 

Frank.  Ecod,  it  was  either  you  or  t'otbfr 
gentleman. 

Vortex,  T'other  gentleman! 

Frank.  I  dan't  knaw  which  be  which,  not 
L— -There  be  two  of  you. 

Vortex,  Two  o(  us! 

Frank,  Ees;  there  be  you — that  be  one;— 
and  there  be  your  gentleman — he  do  make 
the  pair. 

Vortex,  The  pair?— And  have  I  been  bay- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
respect  for  this?  Have  1  become  a  nierobcr 
to  pair  olf  with  my  valet? 

Frank,  Ecod,  and  a  comical  pair  you  be. 
—T'other  gentleman  he's  a  tightish;  conccilfd 
sort  of  a  chap  enough  • — but  you  be  a  lilw 
—he!  he!  [Smothering  a  Laugh. 

Vortex,  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  very  plea- 
sant— You  are  quite  free  and  easy. 

Frank,  Quite,  sur;  quite.  Feyther  do  l«l 
I  it  be  all  the  fashion. 

Vortex,  He  does !  —  then  you  may  tell 
feyther,  that  if  he  has  lost  his  money  at  plajt 
the  winners  won't  give  him  sixpence  to  sate 
him  from  starving,  and  that  be  all  the  (asbion. 
—By  their  distress,  the  pretty  Jessy  will  be 
more  in  my  power,  and  then  I  can  rcmsljtc 
them  in  a  farm  upon  terms.  [Aside]--^^* 
fellow !  I  shall  not  send  your  father  sixpence. 

Frank,  The  words  I  told  um— the  ^trj 
words  I  told  um— Says  1— "Feyther,  hebeani 
the  man  will  gi'  thee  a  brass  farthing.  Do°S 
it,  he  hasn't  it  liere^  says  I. 

[Lajing  his  Hand  upon  ?tis  Heart, 

Vortex,  \ou  said  so^  did  you? 

Frank,  Ees— so  you  see,  sur,  what  a  ws- 
perate  cute  ^  lad  I  be. 

Vortex,  [Aside]  I'll  set  a  trap  ^o'  J''"» 
you  dog— ril  have  you  in  my  power,  bo^ 
ever;  Fll  drop  my  purse— heUl  take  il-an« 
then— [Z>ro/?tf  his  Purse]  A  pair  of  us.  *» 
lay  you  by  the  heels,  desperate  cute  **  J^ 

are.  \zLa 

Frank,  Poor  feyther,  poor  sister,  and  po»^ 
I!  Feyther  will  go  broken-hearted  i^\^J^^ 
^and  then  sister  Jessy's  coming  to  "*"*J?^ 
I  can't  bear  the  thought  on't.-Od  dom  tt»cc. 
if  I  could  but  get  hold  of  some  oftby  mp»ej 
I'd  teak  care  thee  should  not  get  it  »f^^^\^ 
—Eh !  [Sees  the  Purse,  tvalks  round  *^J 
Well,  now,  I  declare  that  do  look  for  aU  tne 

l)  Clvrer* 
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world  like  a  purse.  *  How  happy  it  would 
make  poor  fejlner  and  sister!  I  conceals  there 
would  be  no  faarm  just  to  touch  il; — [Takes 
it  up  with  ctuition]  — it  be  cruel  tempting. 
Nobody  do  see  I. — 1  wonder  how  it  would 
feel  in  my  pocket.—  [^Puts  it  with  fear  into 
his  Pocketj^WouDsl  how  hot  i  be!  Cruel 
warm  lo  be  sure. — Who's  thai? — Nobody. — 
Oh!  1 — I — l-u-dy  lud!  and  I  ha'  gotten  such  a 
desperate  ague  all  of  a  sudden,  and  my  heart 
do  keep  j — jump — jumping.  —  I  believe  I  be 
ffoing  to  die.  {^Falls  into  a  Chpir]  Eh! — 
Kb! -Mayhap  it  be  this  terrible  purse.  Dom 
thee,  com«i  out.  \_ThroiVS  it  down.— After  a 
Pause']  Ees,  now  I  is  better. — Dear  me,  quite 
an  alteration. — My  head  doan't  spin  about  soa, 
and  my  heart  do  feel  as  light,  and  do  so  keep 
tittuping,  tittuping,  1  c  nt't  help  crying. 

Enter  VoRTEX. 

Vortex,  Now  I  have  him. — \Sees  the  Purse] 
— Wha  ,  he  has  not  stole  it,  tho'  his  own 
father's  in  want  —  Here's  a  precious  rascal  for  you ! 

Frank.  Mr.  Nabob,  you  have  left  your 
purse  behind  you  ;  [Sobbing]  and  you  ought 
to  be  asbeamcd  of  yourself,  so  you  ought,  to 
leave  a  purse  in  a  poor  lad's  way,  who  has 
a  feythf^r   and  a  sister  coming  to  starving. 

Vorte.x.  My  purse !  true ;  reach  il  me. 

Frank.  Noa,  thank  you,  for  nothing.  -  I've 
had  it  in  my  band  once. — Ecod,  if  having  other 
people's  money  do  make  a  man  so  hot,  bow 
desperate  warm  some  folks  mun  be! 

P'ortex.  Warm — foolish  fellow!  [fVipins 
his  Foreheady  and  fanning  himself widi  his 
Hat]  Fugh!  quite  a  Bengal  day,  I  declare. 

Frank.  On  dang  it !  how  their  wicked 
beads  mun  spin  round. 

F'ortex.  Spin  round!  I  never  heard  such 
a  simpleton — Spin,  indeed!  ha!  ha!  God  bl^ss 
my  soul  I'm  quite  giddy!  Oh  Lord!  Oh  dear 
me  !    Help !  help ! 

Enter  Bronze. 

Bronze.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Vortex.  Only  a  little  touch  of  my  •old 
complaint. — Send  that  fellow  avray. 

[Bronze  goes  up  to  Frank. 

Frank.  Oh,  this  be  t'other  gentleman. — Sur, 
I  ha'  gotten  twenty-six  pound  that  feytber 
lost  to  you  at  gamestering. 

Bronze.  Wheic  is  il? 

Frank*  In  my  pocket. 

Bronze»  That s  lucky!  give  it  me. 

Frank.  Gi'  it  thee!  Ees,  dom  tbee^  come 
out,  and  I'll  gi'  it  thee.    [Clenching  his  Fist, 

Vortex.  Begone  1 

Frank,  Gentlemen ,  I  wish  you  both  a  good 
morning.  [ExiL 

Vortex.  [Getting  up]  What  a  dunderhead 
thai  is!  To  suppose  that  a  little  tenderness 
of  cobscience  wou'd  make  a  man's  head  turn 
round. — Pugb!  'lis  impossible  ;-^or  how  the 
devil  would  the  lawyers  find  their  way  from 
Westminster  Hall?  Giddv,  indeed!  Ha!  ha! 
< — Brouxe,  take  care  I  don  t  fall. 

[Exitf  leaning  on  Bronze, 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  an  Inn, 

Enter  Old  Rapid   with  a  Letter  and  a 
Servant  following, 

O.  Rap,  What!  a  real  letter  from  tbe  real 


Nabob!  —  dear  me,  where  is  Neddy?  —  Make 
my  humble  duly  to  your  master;  proud  to 
serve  hini — no — very  proud  to  see  him; — 
grateful  for  the  honour  of  bis  custom — no — 
no>— ^or  his  company. — I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
walk  home,  sir. — The  Nabob  coming  nere  di- 
rectly I  Oh,  dear  me!  whcre's  Neddy? — Wai- 
ter?— [Exit  Servant 

Enter  Waiter. 

Do  you  kriow  where  my  boy  is? 

fVditer,  Not  a  minute  ago,  I  saw  him 
fighting  in  ^  a  field  behind  the  bouse. 

Enter  You^G  Rapid — his  Coat  torn. 

Old  Rap,  Fighting! — Oh,  dear!  where  is  he? 

Young  Rap,  Here  am  I,  dad — 

Old  Rap,  What  has  been  the  matter? 

Young  Rap.  Only  a  small  rumpus ;  went 
to  peep  at  the  castle,  —  pushing  home, — the 
road  had  a  bit  of  a  circumbendibus; — hate 
corners, — so  I  jumped  the  hedge, — cut  right 
across,— you  know  my  way, — kept  moving, — 
up  came  a  farmer, — wanted  to  turn  me  back, 
— would  not  do, — bussled.  a  bit,— carried  my 
point,     came  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Old  Rap.  Fie,  fie!— but  read  that  letter. 

Young  Rap.  What!  tbe  Nabob  coming  here 
directly,  and  I  in  this  pickle.  -W^aiter,  are 
my  clothes  come  home? 

Waiter,  No,  sir. 

Young  Rap,  W^hy,  the  fellow  gave  his 
word^ 

fVaiter,  Yes,  sir;  but  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  tailor?  [E.-cit. 

Young  Rap,  Thai's  Ter}-  true. 

Old  Rap.  Impudent  rascal! 

Young  Rap,  What  the  devil  shall  I  do? 
— The  most  important  moment  of  my  life. 

Old  Rap.  'Tis  unlucky.         . 

Young  Rap.  Unlucky  I — ^'tis  perdition  —  an- 
nihilation— a  misfortune,  that — 

Old  Rap,  1  can  meud« 

Young  Rap.  How? 

Old  Rap,  By  mending  tbe  coat^ 

Young  Rap,  An  excellent  thought.-^Come, 
help  me  off, — quick,— quick ! 

Old  Rap,  I  always  have  a  needle  in  my 
pocket. 

Young  Rap,  [Rubbing  his  Back]  I  know 
you  have. 

Old  Rap,  Now  rive  it  me. 

Young  Rap,  What-!  suffer  my  father  to 
mend  my  coat?-^No, — no;  —  not  to  bad  as 
that  neither. — As  the  coat  must  be  mended, — 
damn  it,  I'll  mend  il. 

Old  Rap.  Will  you  tbo'?— Ecod,  I  should  like 
to  see  you; — here's  a  needle  ready  threaded — 
and  a  thimble; — you  can't  think  how  I  shall 
like  lo  see  you; — now  donH  hurry^  that's  a 
dear  boy.  [loung  Rapid  sits  down,  gathers 
his  Legs  under  him  —  Old  Rapid  puis  his 
Spectacles  on,  and  sits  close  to  him^  look-' 
ing  on.] 

Youn^  Rap,  Now  mind,  dad,  when — Damn 
the  needle!  [Wounds  His  Fingers, 

Old  Rap.  That's  because  you  are  in  auch 
a  hurry. 

Young  Rap.  W^ben  the  Nabob  comes  — 
sink  the  tailor. — 

OURap,  i  will;^but  that's  a  long  stitcb. 

Young  Rap,  Be  wmrn  3rou  sink  the  tailor; 
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— a  great  deal  depends  on  tlie  first  impres- 
sion;— yon  shall  be  reading  a  grare  book, 
witb  a  melancholy  air.  . 

Old  Rap*  Then  I  wish  I  had  brought  down 
my  book  of  bad  debts ; — that  would  haye  made 
me  melancholy  enough. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Miss  Vortex,  tvho  advance 
slowly,  the  Nabob  the  side  inhere  Young 
Rapid  is,  Miss  Vortbx  to  the  other  side. 

Young  Rap,  I, — ba !  ha  i  I  say,  dad,  if  the 
Nabob  was  to  sec  us  now, — ha  I  ha ! 

Old  Rap,  Ha!  ha!  true;— 4>ut  mind  what 
youVe  about 

Young  Rap,  Fll  be  discovered  in  a  situa- 
tion that  will  surprise — a  striking  situation, 
and  in  some  damn  d  elegant  attiluae. 

{Looks  up  and  sees  the  Nabob, 
Old  Rap,  vVhy  don*t  you  finish  the  job; — 
why  don't  you? 

\Sees  ifie  Nabob, —  Thejr  look  round  the 
other  way,  and  see  Miss  Vortex;  they 
botli   appear    ashamed    and    dejected; 
Young  Rapid  draws  his  legs  from  un- 
der Aim.] 
Vortex,   Gentlemen, — I  and  my  daughter, 
Miss  Vortex,  have  done  ourselves  the  honour 
of  wailing  upon  you,  to— ^ 

Miss  V,  But  I  beg  we  may    not   interrupt 

your  amusement! — *tis  uncommon  whimsical! 

Young  Rap,    [Recovering  himself^    Yes, 

ma^am,  very  whimsical. — I  must  keep  moving 

fJLaughsl  Ha!  ha!    You  see,  dad,  Fve  won — 
ve  won — ha!  ba! 

Miss  V,  He  says  he  has  won,— 

Old  Rap,  [fTith  amazement]  Oh!  he  has 
won,  has  her 

Young  Rap,  Yes,  you  know,  Tve  won,  he! 
he!   why  don't  you   laugh? 

[Aside  to   Old  Rapid, 

Old  Rap,  [With  difficulty]  Ha!  he! 

Young  Rap,  You  see,  ma'am,  the  fact  is,— 
I  had  torn  my  coat;  so  says  I  to  my  father, 
ril  bet  my  bays  against  your  opera-box  that  I 
mend  it:  and  so -ba !  hal  [To  Old  Rapid] 
Laugh  again. 

Old  Rap,  I  can't-*-Indeed,  I  can*t. 

Young  Rap,  And  so  I  —  I  won — upon  my 
soul  I  was  doing  it  Tery  well. 

Old  Rap,  No,  you  were  not, —  you  were 
doing  it  a  shame  to  be  seen. 

Young  Rap,  [Apart]  Hush!  —  Ah,  father, 
you  donH  like  to  lose. 

Vortex,  Well,  gentlemen,  now  this  very 
extraordinary  fi*olic  is  over — 

Young  Rap,  Yes,  sir, — it  is  quite  over, — 
[Aside]  thank  heaven! 

Vortex,  Suppose  we  adjourn  to  Bangalore 
Hall? 

Young  Rap,  Sir,  Til  co  with  you  directly 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  [Running, 

Miss  V,  I  believe  my  curricle  is  the  first 
carriage. 

Old  Rap,   Dear  me! 

[Looking  at  Miss  Vortex, 

Vortex,  My  daughter  seems  to  please  you,  sir. 

Old  Rap.  What  a  shape! 

Miss  V,  Oh,  sir,  you're  uncommon  polite ! 

Young  Rap,  He^s  remarkable  gallant,  ma'am. 

Old  Rap,  What  elegance! — what  fashion! 
upon  the  whole,  it's  the  best  made  little  apen- 
cer,  IVe  seen  for  some  tirae. 


[Vortex  and  Daughter  in  amazement 

Young  Rap,  Oh,  the  devil!— The  fad  ii, 
ma'am,  my  father  is  the  most  particular  man 
on  earth  about  dress — the  beau  of  his  time- 
Beau  Rapid. -You  know,  father,  they  alwayi 
called  you  Beau  Rapid.  I  dare  say  he's  had 
more  suits  of  clothes  in  his  house  than  any 
man  in  England. 

Miss  V,  An  uncommon  expensive  whim! 

Young  Rap,  I  don't  think  his  fortune  has 
suffered  by  it* 

Miss  V,  [To  Old  Rapid]  Shall  I  have  the 
honour  of  driving  you. 

Old  Rap*  Oh,  madam,  I  can't  think  of  gir- 
ing  you  so  much  trouble  as  to  drive  me. 

missV,  My  dear  sir^  I  shall  be  uncommoo 
happy! 

Old  Rap,  Oh,  madam! 

[Simpers  and  titters  to  his  son,  then  takes 
Miss  Vorte,c^s  hand  and  irots  off\ 

Vortex,  Well  Ibllow. 

Young Rap^  if  you  please: — not  that  Ipv- 
licularly  like  to  follow. 

Vortex*  I  suppose,  sir,  now  summer  ap- 
proaches, London  begins  to  fill  for  the  winter. 

Young  Rap,  Yes,  sir. 

Vortex,  Any  thing  new  in  high  life?— 
what  is  the  present  rage  wiifa  ladies  of  fashion. 

Young  Rap,  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  ladies;— 
[Aside]  What  shall  1  say  ?— Oh  !  the  ladies, 
sir,--w"hy,  heaven  bless  them,  sir!  they  keep 
moving! — but,  to  confess  the  truth,  lir,— mv 
fashionable  education  has  been  very  muco 
neglected* 

VoYtex,  That's  a  pity. 

Young  Rap.  Very  great  pity,  sir. 

Vortex,  Suppose  I  become  your  preceptor. 

Young  Rap,  If  you  would  be  so  kind— 1 
WQu'd  treasure  any  little  short  rule. 

Vorteai,  Why,  there  is  a  short  rale  ne- 
cessary for  every  man  of  fashioo  to  attend  to. 

Young  Rap,  yWh^i  is  it? 

Vortex*  Never  to  reflect 

Jipung  Rap,  Never  reflect! — what  push  on 
—keep  moving?  my  dear  sir — that's  my  w«y 
— suits  me  exactly. 

Vortex*  Then  you  must  b^i  known* 

Young  Rap,  To  be  sure;  —  111  give  away 
thousands  in  charities. 

Vortex,  Charities !  You  would  be  for^l 
in  a  week. — To  be  known,  you  mtist  he  mi»- 
chievous;*— malice  has  a  much  better  memoiT 
than  gratitude ;  —  and  then  you  must  be  gal- 
lant.—Are  there  no  pretty  girls  you  fhouW 
like  to  be  well  with,  eh? 

Young  Rap,  A  very  extensive  assortment,  sir* 

Vortex,  And  perhaps  there  may  he  ainaj' 
ried  woman  you  would  like  to  iotri^e  witoj 

Young  Rap.  A  yery  large  quantitjr.-Tp"' 
how  I  long  to  begin ! — Are  you  married^  fir' 

Vortex,  VVhy,  no! 

Enter  Servant 

Serv.  The  carriage  is  ready. 

Young  Rap,  So  am  I;  come,  sir,— four  w'* 
s€%f  I  hope. 

Vortex,  No,  sir. 

Young  Rap,  That's  a  great  pity.  Pray,  »JV 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  your  coach* 
man  to  drive  like  uie  devil? 

Vortex,  Sir,  to  oblige  you*  ..  ,, 

Young  Rap,  Sir,  TO  be  yery  much  oWig«" 
to  you. 
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JBiUer  Waitie. 

fVaiier,  Tour  clotbes  are  come,  ttr» 

Young  Raft.  Thafs  lucky. 

F'orSex.  TJben  1*11  wait  for  you. 

Young RiMp.  Wait  for  me! ^nobody  need 
wait  for  me — I'll  be  with  you  in  a  crack. — 
l}o  you  push  oo-^rJI  keep  moWng-m  take 
care  nobody  waits  forme.  [Exeunt sevenMf. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Nabob's  House, 

Enter  Oatlano  de/ecte4i  Frank  and  Jesst 

leading  him* 

Jessy.  Be  comforted,  falber. 

OtU.  To  see  thee  brought  to  serrice  I  \Sighs\ 
— IVe  done  this: — I  that  have — 

FranJu  Nerer  mind — we  be  young  and 
healthy,  and  donU  heed  it^-do  us,  Jessy? 

OaL  To  be  ashamed  to  look  my  own  chil- 
dren in  the  face ! — I,  who  ought  to  have  been 
the  forehorse  of  the  team,  to  be  pull'd  along 
through  life  hy  this  young  tender  thing! 

Jessy*  Don't  despond,  fath^ — Sir  Hubert 
wtll  see  your  contrition ,  and  restore  you  to 
bis  iarour. 

Oat.  When  the  hen  stts  the  hawk  ready 
to  pounce,  she  gathen^  her  young  ones  under 
ber  wing— when  misfortune  hovers  over  my 
rweet  chicken  here,  I  leave  her  to  shift  for 
hersein 

Jessy,  Come,  no  more  of  this. 

OaL  Eten  tbe  savage  bawk  takes  care  of 
lis  nestlings — what  then  am  I? — Children,  do 
yon  bate  me? 

Frank,  Hate  thee!  pugb,  feyther,  dan'tthee 
talk  so — good  bye  to  thee— cheer  up — thee 
bas  long  been  a  feyther  to  me,  now  it  is  my 
torn,  and  Til  be  a.  foytber  to  thee. 

Oai.  I  cannot  speak — take  care  of  my  girl, 
Frank.  \ExiL 

Frank.  Care  of  ber? — though  she  be  a 
servant,  let  me  catch  any  body  striking  her, 
that's  all. — Well,  Jessy,  we  mun  not  be  sbeam'd 
— I  know  poverty  be  no  sin,  because  parson 
said  st^  last  Sunday. — Talk  of  that — I  do  hear 
that  your  sweetheart,  Mr.  Rapid,  be  worth 
SBcb  a  desperate  sight  of  money  as  never  was! 

Jessy.  [Sighiy  If  his  fortunes  are  so  prospei^ 
Ous,  brother,  be  is  exalted  above  my  hopes — 
If  bis  heart  be  mercenary,  he  is  sunk  below 
my  wishes. — Heitfb,  ho!  yet  be  might  have 
sent  to  know  if  7  were  well,  he  might^ — no 
matter! 

Frank*  He  be  coming  toNeabob's  here,  on 
a  visitation. 

Jessy.  Ah  1  cominc  here ! 

Frank.  Ees — and  mr.  Bronse  do -say  while 
he  be  here  I  am  to  be  bis  sarving-man. 

Jessy.  You  his  servant!  [VF'eeps. 

Frank.  Don't  thee  cry,  Jessy! 

Jessy.  [Recovering  'herself\  I  won't;  it 
mmt  weak,  it  was  wrong.  —  Frank,  be  sure 
you  conceal  from  Mr.  Rapid  who  you  are — 
I  bave  reasons  for  it. — Edward  here! — when 
we  meet  it  will  be  a  bard  trial.  Yet  wh 
sbonld  I  dread  it? — let  perfidy  and  pride  shrin 
abasb'd,  virtuous  integnty  will  support  me. 

Frmnk.  Hiat's  right,  Jessy,  shew  a  proper 
spirit*— Ecod,  if  be  were  to  pull  out  his  purse 
and  to  offer  to  make  thee  a  present  of  five 
guineas,  dan't  thee  take  it  —  [Jessy  smiles 
de/ectedlyl — Here  be  tbv  new  mistress. 

Jessy.  Leave  me. 


Frank.  Do*st  thou  bear?  Dom  it,  dan't 
thee  Uke  it !  [Exit. 

Enter  Miss  Vortex. 

Miss F".  Oh!  my  new  attendant  I  suppose! 
— What's  your  name,  child? 

Jessy.  Je»$j  Oatbnd,  madam. 

Miss  V.  Well,  Oatland,  [Taking  out  her 
Glassl  look  at  me. — Umph — not  at  all  con- 
temptible.— That's  a  charming  nosegay — [Jessy 
presents  iV] — all  exotics,  I  declare. 

Jessy,  f^o,  madam,  neglected  wild  flowers 
— I  took  them  from  therr  bed  of  weeds,  bestow- 
ed care  on  their  culture,  and  by  transplanting 
tbeai  to  a  more  genial  soil,  they  have  flourished 
with  luxuriant  strength  and  beauty. 

Miss  V.  A  pretty  amusement. 

Jessy.  And  it  seem'd,  madam,  to  convey 
this  lesson — Not  to  despise  the  lowly  mind,  but 
rather,  with  fostering  band,  to  draw  it  from 
its  chill  obscurity ,  that  like  these  humble 
flowers,  it  might  grow  rich  in  worth  and  na- 
tive energy. 

Missr.  Oh!  [Aside'] — mind  —  energy!  — 
What's  the  matter  with  the  poor  girl,  I  won- 
der! uncommon  oddl— I  hear,  Oatland,  you 
are  reduced  in  your  circumstances. 

Jessy.  Yes,  madam. 

MissV.  Thai's  very  lucky,  because  it  will 
make  you  humble,  child!  —  Well,  and  what 
are  your  qualifications? 

Jessy.  Cheerful  industry,  madam.  I  can 
read  to  you,  write  for  you,  or  converse — 

Miss  r.  Converse  with  me !  I  dare  say  you 
can. --No,  thank  you,  child— instead  of  my 
listening  to  your  voice,  yon  will  be  polite 
enough  to  be  as  silent  as  convenient,  and  do 
me  the  honour  of  listening  to  mine.  —  Oh! 
here  comes  Mr.  Rapid. 

Jessy.  Ah!  [In  great  agitation^  May  I 
retire,  madam? 

Miss  V.  Yes ;  I  shall  follow  to  dress. — No 
stay.— Yes,  you  may  go, 

Jessy.  Oh,  thank  you!  thank  you,  dear 
madam!  [Exit  with  rapidity. 

Miss  V.  That  poor  girl  appears  to  mc  rather    m 
crazy.  ^ 

Enter  Old  and  YouNft  Rapid,  and  Vortex. 

MissF",  Welcome  to  Bangalore  Hall,  gentle- 
men. 

Young  R.  Charming  house!  plenty  of  room* 
—       [Runs  about  and  looks  at  every  thing. 

OldR.  A  very  spacious  apartment.  Indeed. 

Fortex*  Yes,  sir;  but  I  declare  I  forgot  the 
dimensions  of  this  room. 

Old  R,  Sir,  if  you  please,  Fll  measure  it— 
my  cane  is  exactly  a  yard,  good  honest  mea- 
sure—'tis handy — and  that  mark  is  the  half 
yard,  and — 
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the  Cane]  Did  you  ever  see  such  charming — 

Miss  r.  Do  you  like  pictures. 

YomngR.  Exceedingly,  ma'am;  but  I  should 
like  them  a  great  deal  better  if  they  just  moved 
a  little. 

Miss  f^.  Ha !  ha !  I  must  retire  to  dress- 
till  dinner,  gentlemen,  adieu.  [ExiL 

Young R.  [To  his  fatfter']  Zounds!  youll 
ruin  every  thing!  can't  you  keep  tbe  tailor 
under. 

77 
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Foriex.  Tour  ton  «eemi  rather  inipatieiit 

OJdR.  Very,  »ir — always  was. — ^I  remember 
a  certain  Duke-— 

Young  R.  TbaCs  right,  lay  the  scene  high — 
push  the  Duke — push  him  as  far  as  hell  go. 

Old  R»  I  will,  1  will. — I  remember  a  certain 
J)uke  used  to  say,  Mr.  Rapid,  your  son  is  as 
sharp  as  a  needle. 

Young  R,  At  it  affain ! 

OldR,  As  a  needle. — 

Young  R*  [Interruniing  him\  Is  true  to 
the  pole.  As  a  neeole  is  true  to  the  pole, 
says  the  Duke;  to  will  your  son,  says  the 
Duke,  be  to  erery  thing  spirited  and  fashion- 
able,  says  the  Duke. — Am  1  always  to  be  tor- 
tured with  your  infernal  needles  f 

[Aside  to  Old  Rapid, 

VorUx.  Now  to  souud  them.  I  hear,  gentle- 
men, your  business  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  with  Sir  Hubert  Stanley ,  respecting  some 
money  transactions. 

OldR.  Tis  a  secret. 

F'oi'tex,  Oh !  '  no— the  Baronet  avows  his 
wish  to  sell  his  estate. 

OldR,  Oh!  that  alters  the  case. 

Vortex*  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
purchase  for  you — I  should  be  happy  in  such 
neighbouTi— -and  if  you  should  want  forty  or 
fiAy  thousand|  ready  money.  Til  supply  it  with 
pleasurp« 

Old  R.  Oh,  sir,  how  kind!  —  If  my  son 
wishes  to  purchase,  I  would  rather  Icare  it 
entirely  to  nim. 

Young  Jfji,  And  I  would  rather  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  you. 

Vortex,  Very  well,  Til  propose  for  it. — 
[Aside}  This  will  cut  Sir  Hubert  to  the  soul. 
— There  is  a  very  desirable  borough  interest 
—then  you  could  sit  in  parliament. 

Young R*  I  in  parliament!  ha!  ha! 

OldR.  No;  that  would  be  a  botch. 

Young  R.  No,  no,  I  was  once  in  the  gallery 
—crammed  in — no  moving — expected  to  hear 
the  great  guns — up  got  a  little  fellow,  nobody 
knew  who,  cave  ^us  a  three  hours*  speech — 1 
got  devilish  udeetty — the  house  called  for  the 
question,  I  joind  theory — **  The  question,  the 

Siestion."  says  L — 'A  member  spied  me  — 
earM  the  gallery — got  hustPd  by  m]r  brother 
spectators — obliged  to  scud  —  Oh!  it  would 
never  do  for  me. 

Vortex,  But  you  must  learn  patience. 

Young  R*  Then  make  me  speaker — if  that 
wouMn*t  teach  me  patience,  nothing  would. 

Vortex.  Do  you  dislike,  sir,  parliamentary 
eloquence?  ^ 

OldR.  Sir,  I  never  beard  one  of  your  real 
downright  parliament  speeches  in  my  life — 
never.  [Yaofns, 

Young  R.  By  your  yaMming  I  sfaou*d  think 
you  baa  heard  a  great  many. 

Vortex.  Oh,  how  lucky]— At  last  I  shall 
^et  my  dear  speech  spoken. — Sir,  1  am  a 
member,  and  I  mean  to — 

Young  R*  Keep  moving. 

Vortex.  (Why,  I  mean  to  «peak,  I  assure 
you ;  and — 

Young  R.  Push  on,  then. 

Vertex.  What,  speak  my  speech?— That  I 
vfin-rU  speak  it. 

.  Young  A,   Oh,  the  devil ! — Don't  yavm  so. 

[To  Old  Rapid. 


OldR.  I  never  get  a  comfortable  nap,  nerer! 

Young  R.  You  nave  a  deviKsb  good  chance 
now — Confound  all  speeches — Ob!— 

Vortex.  Pray  be  %e9\tA-'[Thej siion  each 
side  Vortex"}  —  Now  we'll  suppose  thai  the 
chair —  [Pointing  to  a  Chair. 

OldR.  Suppose  it  the  chairi  why  it  is  a 
chair,  an't  it? 

Vortex.  Pshaw!  I  mean — 

Young  R.  He  knows  what  you  mean — 'tis 
his  humour.  * 

Vortex.  Oh,  he's  witty! 

Young R.  Oh,  remarkably  brilliant,  indeed! 
I  Significantly  to  his  Father. 

Vortex.  What,  you  are  a  wit,  sir! 

OldR.  A  what?  Yes  I  am — I  am  a  wit. 

Vortex.  Well,  now  1*11  .begin — Oh,  what  a 
delicious  moment! — The  house  when  they  ap- 
prove cry,  "Hear  him!  hear  himP — I  only 
give  you  a  hint,  in  case  any  thing  should 
strike — . 

Young  R.   Push   on. — I  can  never  stand  it 

[Aside. 

Vortex.  Now  I  shall  charm  them — [Ad^ 
dresses  the  cbairl — "Sir,  had  I  met  your 
eye  at  an  earlier  hour,  1  should  not  have 
blink'd  the  present  question — but  having  caught 
what  has  fallen  from  the  other  side,  I  shall 
scout  the  idea  of  going  over  the  usual  ground.* 
— What,  no  applause  yet?  [Aside.^ £furing 
this  Old  Rapid  has  fallen  asleep,  and  Young 
Rapid,  after  shewing  great  fretfulness  and 
impatience,  runs  to  the  back  scene,  diro^s 
up  the  fVindow ,  and  looks  out\  —  **But  I 
shall  proceed,  and,  I  trust,  without  inlerrup- 
ticn." — [Turns  round,  and  sees  Old  Rapid 
asleep} — Upon  my  soul,-  this  \s — What  do 
you  mean,  sir?  [Rapid  awakes: 

OldR.  What's  the  matter?— Hear  him! 
hear  him! 

Vortex.  Pray,  sir,  don't  you  blush? — [Sees 
Young  Rapid  at  the  fflndow]—\\^h^i  th« 
devil! — 

Yaung  R.  [Looking  round}  Hear  him ! 
hear  him! 

Vortex.  By  the  soul  of  Cicero,  'tis  too 
much. 

Old  R.  Oh,  Neddy,  for  shame  of  yourself 
to  fall  asleep!— I  mean  to  look  out  of  the 
window  — I  am  very  sorrjr,  sir,  any  thing 
should  go  across  the  grain. -^ I  say,  Ned, 
smooth  him  dr.wn ! 

Young  R.  I  will— What  the  devi)  shall  I 
say — ^Thc  fact  is,  sir,  I  heard  a  ciy  of  fire — 
upon — the — the — the  water,  and — 

Vortex.  Well,  well— But  do  you  wish  to 
hear  the  end  of  my  speech  ? 

Young  R.  Upon  my  honour,  I  do. 

Vortex.  Then  we'll  only  suppose  this  little 
interruption  a  message  ijnom  the  Liords,  or 
sometbmg  of  that  sort.  —  [Thev  sit.  Young 
Rapid  /r^«/l— Where  did  I  leave  off? 

Young  R.  Oh!  I  recollect;  at— "I  thmfore 
briefly  conclude  with  moving — an  adionm- 
menl."^  [Rising. 

Vortex.  Nonsense !  no  such  thing— Pu/lvi^ 
him  down  in  a  Chair} — Oh!  I  remenber! 
**I  shall  therefore  proceed,  and,  I  trust,  with- 
out interruption — 

Enter  SeroanU 
Serp.  Dinner's  on  the  taUe,  sir. 
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Fbriex,  Get  out  of  the  room,  you  ▼illain ! 
— «VVitliout  interruption — ** 

SfrtK  I  say,  »ir7— 

YounsR.  Hear  him!  hear  him! 

Sen**  jbinner  is  waiting. 

Young  R.  [Jumping  upJ\  Dinner  waiting! 
— Come  along,  sir. 

Voritx^  Never  mind  the  dinner. 

Young  R^  But  I  Jike  it  smoking. 

Old  R,  So  do  I — ^Be  it  ever  so  little,  let  me 
have  it  hot. 

P^orUx,  Won't  you  hear  my  speech? 

Young  R*  To  he  sure  we  will — but  now  to 
dinner — Come,  we*ll  move  together  —  Capital 
speech ! — Push  on,  sir — Come  aiong,  dad — Puth 
him  on,  dad.      [Exeunt,  forcing  Vortex  ouL 

ScCNE  HL—An  Ancient  Hall, 

Enter  Sia  Hubert,  leaning  on  Charles 

Stanley. 

Charles.  Take  comfort,  sir. 

Sir  Hub.  Where  shall  I  find  it,  hoyf—To 
lire  on  my  estate,  is  ruin — to  part  with  it, 
death. — My  heart  is  twin'd  round  it — IVe  been 
the  patriarch  of  my  tribe — the  scourge  of  the 
aggressor — the  protector  of  the  injurd ! — Can 
I  forego  these  dignities? — My  old  prey-headed 
servants,  too,  whose  only  remaining  hope  is 
to  lay  their  bones  near  their  lovM  master,  how 
shall  I  part  with  them? — I  prate,  boy,  'tis  the 
privilege  of  these  while  hairs. 

Charles,  Oh!  say  on,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  AH!  all  is  dear  to  me! — these 
'warlike  trophies  of  my  ancestors! — Charles, 
thou  see'st  that  goodly  oak,  'twas  planted  at 
my  birth— Would'st  thou  think  it?  In  the  late 
hurricane,  when  the  tempest  humbled  with 
the  dust  the  proudest  of  the  forest,  it  bravely 
met  the  driving  blast — my  people,  with  shouts 
of  joy,  haii'd  the  auspicious  omen,  and  augur'd 
from  it  prosperity  to  me  and  mine.  —  Fondly 
I  bcliev'd  it— fondly  I  thought  it.  Fie !  Fie ! 
I  doat— 

Charles.  My  father,  I  doubt  not  hut  they 
augur'd  truly.  1  must  to  the  active  world. 
Vvhy  should  I  fear  that  the  virtue  and  in- 
dependence you  have  inspir'd — 

Sir  Hub,  Ah,  boy!  but  while  licentiousness 
and  party  zeal  command  the  choicest  gifts  of 
fortune,  virtue  and  genius  must  be  content 
with  their  leavings. 

Enter  Servcmt — delivers  a  Letter  to  Sir  Hu- 
bert, who  reads  it  with  great  agitation. 

Charles.  Ah  !  what  is  it  shakes  you,  sir  ? — 
That  letter! 

Sif  Hub.  Nothing,  my  dear  boy ! — ^*tis  infirm- 
ity ! — I  shall  soon  be  better. 

Charles,  Fxcuse  me,  dear  sir — [Takes  the 
Letter  and  reads^  "Mr.  Vorles,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kapid,  informs  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  il 
is  inconvenient  for  him  to  advance  more  money 
on  mortgage.  Mr.  Vortex  laments  Sir  Hubert  s 
pecuniary  embarrassments" — damnation !— "  to 
relieve  which  be  will  purchase  the  castle  and 
estate." — Sooner  shall  its  massy  ruins  crumble 
me  to  dust.  —  Don't  despond ,  my  father! 
bear  up! 

Enter  FrAKK,  running — his  Face  bloody, 

Frank,  Oh,  sur!-^at  Neabob's  table  they've 
been  %o  abusing  your  father! 


Charles.  Ah? 

Frank,  And  Fve  been  fighting — 

Charles.  Hush! 

Sir  Hub.  What's  his  business? 

Charles.  Oh,  sir!  [Concealing  his  Agitation^ 
— My  friend,  Franic,  consults  me  on  a  love 
affair;  and  1  must  not  betray  his  confidence. 
— In  his  hurry  he  fell. — W^asn't  it  so? 

[SignificanUj 

Frank,  Ees,  sur,  ees. 

Sir  Hub.  You  are  not  hurt,  young  man? 

Fr€mk,  No,  sur. — Thank  heaven!  my  head 
be  a  pure  hard  one. 

Charles,   Within!   [Enter  two  Servants 
Attend  my  father. 

•  Sir  Hub,  My  boy,  don't  stay  from  me  long. 

[Exit,  leaning  onServeuits. 

Charles.  Now,  good  Frank,  ease  my  tor- 
tur'd  mind. — What  of  my  father? 

Frank.  Why,  your  honour,  Mr.  Bronse 
came  laughing  out  of  dining-room,  and  says, 
"Dom'me,  how  the  old  baronet  has  been 
roasted."  So^  sur,  I  not  knowing  what  they 
could  mean  by  roasting  a  Christian,  axed. 
"Why,"  says  he,  grinning,  "they  voted,  that 
it  was  a  pity  the  dignity  of  the  bloody  •  hand 
interfer'd,  or  the  old  beggar  might  set  up  a 
shop." 

Charles.  W^hat! 

Frank,  The  old  beggar  might  set  up  a  shop. 

Cliarles.  Umnanner'd,  cowardly  babblers! 

Frank.  And  that  you,  sur,  would  make  a 
dapper  'prentice. 

Charles.  I  heed  not  that — But,  when  I  for- 
give a  father's  wrongs — 

Frank.  So  says  I,  dom'me,  if  young  'squire 
had  been  among  them,  he  would  have  knocked 
all  their  heads  together.  Now,  wouldn't  you, 
sur,  have  knock'd  their  heads  together?  Then 
they  all  laugh'd  at  me ;  which  somehow  made 
all  the  blood  in  my  body  come  into  my  knuckles. 
So  says  I,  "Mr.  Bronse,  suppose  a  case — 
suppose  me  young  'squire  Stanley — now  say 
that  again  about  nis  honour'd  father."*— So  he 
(lid;  and  I  lent  him  such  a  drive  o'the  face — 
and  I  was  knocking  all  their  heads  together 
pretty  lightish — till  the  cook  laid  me  flat  wi' 
the  poker:  then  they  all  fell  upon  me;  and 
when  I  could  fight  no  longer,  I  fell  a  cryiug, 
and  ran  to  tell  your  honour. 

Cliarles,  Thanks,  my  affectionate  lad ! — ^Re- 
turn to  the  Nabob's  to-day. 

Frank.  I  be  sartain  I  shall  never  do  any 
good  there.  _ 

Charles.  To-morrow  yon  shall  live  with 
me.  I  shall  dismiss  all  my  servants— my  cir- 
cumstances require  it. 

Frank.  What!  all  but  me!— What!  I  do 
all  the  work? — Lord,  Lord,  how  glad  I  be, 
sur,  you  can*t  afford  to  keep  any  body  but  L 

Charles.  Good  Frank,  farewell!  —  Hold— 
here.  [Presenting  a  Purse. 

Frank.  [Re/using']  Nay,  pray 'ee,  sur,  dan't 
you  bebeave  unkind  to  me — I  be  a  poor  lad, 
that  do  worship  and  love  you — not  a  spy  for 
the  lucre  of  gain — pray  use  me  kindly,  and 
don't  gi'  me  a  farding. 

Charles,  Frank,  J  ht^  your  pardon. — Fare- 
well. 

Frank.  Lord,  how  glad  I  be  he  can  only 
afford  to  keep  I.  [Exit. 

Charles,  Insult  my  father!— unmanij  vik 
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lain!— whoe'er  thou  art,   tfay  life  shall  answer 
it  I  IJSxit. 

ACT    IV. 

Scene  I. 

Enter  Vortex,  in  great  Terror,  rectding  a 

LetUr. 

Vortex,  Dear  me! — here*s  a  terrible  affair ! 
— \Reads\  '*Give  me  up  the  author  of  the 
slander  ou  my  father*'- — that  was  myself —  I 
never  can  find  in  my  heart  to  give  myself 
up — «or  personally  answer  the  consequen- 
ces.—  Charxbs  Stanley.** 
— Ohy  dear !  since  I  find  'my  words  are  taken 
down,  I  must  be  more  pamamentary  in  my 
language.— What  shall  I  do? — 1  can*t  fight — 
my  poor  head  won*t  bear  it — it  might  be  the 
death  of  me. 

Young  R.  [fflthout'\  Huzza,  my  fine  feU 
lows  bravo!  v   . 

Vortex,  Eh!  egad,  a  fine  thought.^— Young 
Rapid  is  loaded  muzzle  high  withi^hampaignc 
-*rll  tell  him  he  said  the  words,  and  make 
him  own  them.  l*y*e  persuaded  him  into  a 
marriage  with  my  daughter:  after  that,  the 
devil*s  in*t  if  I  can*t  persuade  him  into  a  duel. 

Enter  Young  Rapid^/i/w/'. 

Young  R,  Here  I  am,  tip-top  spirits — ripe 
for  any  thing. 

Vortex*  How  did  you  like  my  Champaigne  ? 

Young IL  Oh!  it  suits  me  exactly;  a  man 
is  such  a  damn*d  long  while  getting  tipsy  with 
other  wine — Champaigne  setdes  the  business 
directly — it  has  made  me — 

Vortex.  Lively,  I  see. 

Young  R,  Lively — it  has  made  me  like  a 
skyrocket.  Well,  now  did  I  behave  ?—  Quite 
easy,  wasn*t  1? — Push*d  on — at  every  thing — 
barrM  prosing.-* Jolly  dogs  within  —  the  iat 
parson*s  a  fine  fellow — kept  the  bottle  moving 
— said  a  nice  short  grace. 

t^ortex.  Well,  and  did  you  lose  at  play 
the  ^vtt.  hundred  pounds  I  lent  you? 

Young R.  As  easy  as  could  be. 

Vortex,  That  was  lucky. 

Young  R,  Very — particularly  for  those  who 
won  it. — 

Vortex,  VVell,  now  you*lI  do. 

Young R.  Huzza!  l*m  a  finish*d  man. 

(Staggering  and  strutting  about. 
ou  only  want  a  quarrel  to  make 
you — 

Young R.  ^  what? — A  quarrel.  —  Dam*me, 
1*11  settle  that  in  two  minutes.     \Runnig  off. 

Vortex,  Stop. — You  need  not  go  out  of  the 
room  for  that. 

Young Rm  What!  will  you  quarrel  with  me, 
eh  J— With  all  my  heart. 

Vortex,  Me !  oh  no !  —  I  say  1  could  get 
you  such  fame — 

Young  R,  How,  my  dear  fellow  ? — Dash  on. 

Vortex,  Why,  at  dinner  you  reflected  on 
the  Baronet. 

Young R,  No,  it  was  you. 

Vortex,  No,  not  L 

Young  R,  Yes,  it  was  you. 

VoMex.  Well,  it  might  be  1 ;  but  I  don*t 
say  it  was — 

Young  R,  I  do,— push  on. 

Vortex.  Young  Stanley  has  demanded  the 
author.— NoW|  if  yon  were  to  own  the  words 


— how  the  nevrtpapert  vrouJd  teem  wilk— 
"The  elegant  Charles  Stanley  vras  called  est 
by  the  dashing  Young  Rapid,  about  some  trifle.' 

Young R,  Bravo! 

Vortex.  Any  thing  does  ibr  a  duel  now-a- 
days — the  lenra  of  a  dancer*s  great  toe— in 
election  \^%  of  mutton  and  IriramininM. 

Young  R.  Say  no  more— III  do  it  oybeaTcos 
no  man  of  fashion  shall  be  more  infamoaf— I 
mean  more  famous. — 111  go  write  to  kin  di- 
rectly. 

Vortex,  First  take  another  bottle  of  Cham- 
paigne. You  ean*t  think  what  a  iiree  dasUaf 
style  it  will  give  you. 

Young  R,  I  will  [Going — returns]  No,  I 
can*t  take  up  this  quarrel. 

Vorte,T.  Oh  dear— Why  not?     {Alarmed. 

Young  R.  Because  I*m  sure  Tm  depririog 
you  of  a  pleasure. 

Vortex,  Oh  don\  mind  me !  I  give  it  yos, 
to  shew  my  regard  for  you. — Indeed,  iVe  U 
so  much  fighting  in  my  time,  that  with  me  it 
really  ceases  to  he  a  pleasure  — the  iweelcit 
things  will  cloy — so  the  qnarrel*s  yoiu's-l 
wash  my  hands  of  it. 

Young  R,  You*re  a  damn'd  good-heaHe^ 
generous  fellow! 

Vortex,  Then  you*ll  return  triumphaat,  ni 
marry  my  daughter. 


J^nt. — ^noid — ^wnat  must  we  fight 
ence. 
Vortex,  You   have  no  objection  to  piiltk 
and  bullets? 

Young  R,  I  like  bullets-^thej  come  so  quick. 
But  I  must  push  on — the  other  bottle  aod  tkes 
— rm   a    first-rate    fellow.  —  Champaigoe  Cv 

\ExiL 


ever: 


I 


Vortex,  You  shall  have  my  pistols— ucy^ 
never  been  used. 

Enter  Miss  VoarKx. 
Here's  policy.     "Crown  me,  shadow  me  inA 
laurels. — Ob,  my  dear,  I*ve  achiev*d  two  sock 
diflicult  points! 

Miss  V,  How,  my  dear  Nabob  ? 

Vortex,  In  the  first  place,  Tv^  penoaW 
young  Rapid  to  marry  you. 

MissV,  Was  that  so  diflicttlt? 

Vortex.  No,  no,  certainly.  But  the  oal 
wi  I  delight  you.^Rapid  is  going  to  have  ^ 
affair  of  honour  with  young  Stanley. 

Miss  V,  A  duel  I  and  about  me  ? 

Vortex,  \t%,'^\Aside\  I  may  as  v?ell  » 
her  so. 

MissV,  Charming! 

Vortex.  Now  anl  I  a  kind  father  to  ^ 
two  young  men  fighting  about  you? 

MLss  V,  Ah !  that  is,  indeed  acting  fie  i 
parent !  _ 

Vortex,  Egad,  I  must  look  after  Rapid, tkoap 


MissV,  But  how  did  you  manatge  it? 
Vortex,  By  policy  to  be  sore ;  vox  as 


i€k> 


serve  in  ray  speech  -  "Poliinr  ii 
Miss  V,  And  a  very  good  observation  ^  * 
Vortex,  How  do  you  know,  till  yon  ^ 

it?-"  Policy—** 

i)  The  Irimniiiiis  ue  all  ih«  ezpeare*  alicsibaf  *^ 
•«ling  laid  lag  of  muliwu,  •wch  ••  a  d«scB  W*  f^  ' 
few  boUl«s  of  Chanpagiie,  ate. 
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MkiK  But   pray  go  to  Mr.  Rapid. 

{Pughing  him  off, 
Forlex.  "Policy—^ 

MitsF,  Nay,  I  roust  inttsi—rJExii  Fbrtex] 
Ob,  delighUuI  !-~Oatland ! 

Enier  Jessy. 

1^  to  radi  ancommon  spirits,  Oatland! 

Jesijr.  May  1  inquire  tne  cause,  inadara? 

MU$y*  Certainly.  A  duel  is  going  to  be 
Ibttgfat  about  me. 

Jei$/»  A  duel! — horrible  thougbt! 

JUitsK  Sensibility,  I  tow! — ^Too  comic,  a 
vast  dftal!  Ha!  ha!  cottage  pathos  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  source  unknown  to  me,  Fro  sure ! 

Jess/.  It  proceeds,  madam,  from  the  heart. 

MissF,  I'mph. — Let  me  have  no  more  of 
it  [^Sharpljr, 

Jessf,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot  the  ex- 
tent of  a  servani*s  duty. — I  forgot  that  servants 
have  DO  right  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  but  as 
their  employers  please ;    and  that  suppressing 


the  oppression  of  our  common  grief,  thou, 
sweet  girl,  must  bear  the  agonizing  weight  of 
disappointed  love. — Come,  rest  on  my  arm. 

Jessy,  Oh,  such  kindness! — I  cannot  speak 
— but  indeed  my  heart  feels  it. 

[Exeunt,  Etten  supporting  Jessjr. 

Sgeux  II. — Another  Apartment  in  Vortbx*8 

House, 

Enter  Young  Rapid,  followed  hy  Frank, 
who  carries  Pistols,  a  Sword,  and 
Champaigne. 

Young jR,  Got  the  pistols,  eh? 

Fremk,  Here  they  be.  [Lays  them  downj 
Your  feyther  were  axing  lor  you,  sur. 

Young R,  My  father!  —  Should  any  thing 
happen — when  I  reflect — Reflect — Zounds,  that 
won't  do.  Some  Champaigne!  [Singing^  "If 
a  man  can  then  die  much  holder  with  brandy." 
[Drinks']  I'll  write  to  him,  however; — a  lew 
words  on  a  scrap  of  paper  may  cheer  him. 
[Takes  a  letter  out  of  his  Pocket,    and  is 


the  sfDsioihties  of  nature  is  considered  in  their^  ^about  to   tear  a  Piece  of  it  off]  —  What ! 

'■"      •     "[/l<?a</5l  "Dear  Edward,   your  faithful  Jessy 

Oatland?*  [Strikes  his  Head]--3essy  Oatland  J 
— What  a  scoundrel  I  am !  \Kisses  the  Let- 
ter]— Oh,  3cssy^  what  an  infernal  pain  at  my 
heart! — More  Champaigne! 


wages.  •     [Sarcastically, 

MissK  No  doubt  of  it — That's  so  very 
sensibly  observed,  that  I'll  forgive  you,  Oat- 
land.—The  pride  of  young  Stanley  will  he  so 
humbled. 

Jessy.  Is  the  safety  of  that  noble  youth  im- 
plicated ? 

Miss  F",  What! — a  lover,  I  suppose—came 
to  the  iarm,  1  warraut — attended  Miss  Jessy 
in  the  dairy — rufTled  the  cream  with  his  sighs 
—talked  ot  Arcadia,  and  sipped  butter-milk. 
— Ha!  ha!  I  should  not  wonder,  after  what  I 
bare  seen  of  his  taste. — Yes,  he  is  implicated 
—I  dare  say  Mr.  Aapid  will. —  [Going. 

Jessy,  Heavens !  Is  Edward —  [Catching  hold 
f  a.  Chair  for  support,] 

MissF,  Edward! 

Jessy,  I  mean,  madam,  .  [Trembling,  and 
uriseying]  is  Mr.  Rapid's  life  involved? 

MissF',  iTpon  my  honour,  you  seem  to  have 
a  uncommon  sensibility  for  all  mankind! — 
>o  you  mean  to  sit  down  in  my  presence? 

[Exit  Miss  Foriex, 
Jessy.  No,  madam!  [Sinks  down  in^the 
hMr]  Ob,  Edward :  unkind  as  thou  art.  bow 
adJy  would  I  resign  my  life,  to  save  thee! 

[FFeeps, 

Enter  Ellen. 

B^ilen.  In  tears,  Jessy  ? — Sweet  girl,  tell  me — 
Jessy,  Oh,  madam!  the  most  dreadful  event 
about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Stanley  is  engaged 
a   duel  with — 

Klien,  Forbid  it,  Heaven. — Let  us  fly  to  his 
aerr — he  may  prevent  it. 
W^ssy,  Alas,  madam!  I  fear  he  regards  not 
/ather*s  injunctions. 

^Hen.  Not  regard  his  father! — Who,  child  ? 
^^ssjr.  Mr.  Rapid,  madam. 
&ien.  Mr.  Rapid! 

>*rr.   Oh !  [Hiding  her  Face, 

£7/^/7.  Is  it  so,  sweet  Jessy? — But  has  he 
•r^cd  thy  love? — Is  he  not  unkind? 
^ssry,   Ob!  truey  madam! — But  is  not  his 
in   danA'er? 

3/0>#7.    VV«  will  not  lose  a  moment. — Let 
teek  Sir  Hubert. 
pjfjrpr,   Vm  very  faint. 
'U^rs.    ril  support  thee;  ^  in  addition  to 


Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  A  letter,  sir,  from  young  Stanley. 

Young  R.  Then  the  die  is  cast. — [Reads] 
"You  are  a  scoundrel — meet  me  immediately, 
or," — Um,  um,  a  short  decisive  letter  enough. 
Damn  this  pain. —  Quick!  my  pistols!  Take 
them  to  Stanley  park:  there  wait  for  me. — Ob 
Jessy ! 

Enter  Old  Rapid,  at  the  back  Scene. 

Frank.  Ecod,  he'll  kill   thee.— FlI   lay  half- 

a-crown 'Squire  Stanley  hits  thee  the  first  shot. 

[E.vit  Frank,  with  the  Pistols, 

OldR.  [Coming  forward]  Pistols— kill  — 
Stanley — Ned,  tell  me — 

Young  R.  [Aside]  My  father  here.  —  Oh, 
sir,  nothing. — Come,  drink. 

OldR,  Look  at  me.— Ah!  that  agitation!  — 
Tell  me  the  cause  I — A  parent  commands  you. 
— Your  old  doating  father  entreats  it! 

Young  R,  [Aside]  I  must  deceive  him. — 
Sir,  Fve  received  an  insult  tb'at  no  gentleman 
of  fashion  can  submit  to. 

OldR.  Gentleman  of  fashion  J  Need  a  man 
resent  it? 

Young  R,  Read  that  letter,  and  judge. 

OldR.  Lack-a-day! — consider,  you're  only 
a  taylor's  son, — [Reads]  "  You're  a  scoundrel.^ 
— That's  a  hard  word — 

Young  R.  Would  you  have  me  submit  to 
be  call'd  a  scoundrel  r 

OldR,  No,  I  wou'dn't— [iv//A2Vor5]-.Yes, 
1  wou'd. 

Young  R.  Sir,  you  don't  feel  like  a  man. 

OldR,  I'm  sure  I  feel  like  a  father. 

Young  R.  Read  on,  sir. 

OldR,  [Reads]  "And  unless**  [FFipesihe 
Tears  away]  "unless" — I  can't  — 

Young  R,  [Takes  the  Letter  and  reads] 
"And  unless  you  immediately  give  me  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  a  gentleman,  expect  the  chastise- 
ment  due  to  a  coward." 

OldR,    Chastisement!  —  Cbastif ement !  — 
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Coward!  IWUhirrUationJ  We  aire6edi  and 
blood,  Ned. 

Young IL  WouM  you  see  me  spumed? 

Old  R,  [^E/nphaticaU/ ,  and  running  into 
his  son*s  firms\  No! 

Young  R,  Pray  lea^e  me,  sir. 

Old  R,  Where  shall  I  50  ?  What  shaU  I 
do?  What  will  become  of  me?  Ob,  boy,  try 
to  avoid  it.  Remember  your  old  father;  re- 
member his  life  baDgs  on  yourV  But,  Ned, 
doD*t  forget  youVe  a  man! 

Young  R.  Pray  leave  me,  sir. 

OldR,  I  will. — Farewell,  my  dear  boy,  twill 
break  my  old  heart — But  remember  you*re  a 
man,  Ned.' 

Young  R.  \Alone'\  Sot  Vm  proceeding  full 
tilt  to  murder;  have  planted  a  dagger  in  a 
kind  father's  heart  But  here  goes.  Jpills  wine 
— Hwows  awajr   Che  boUle    and  glassl    Its 

fower  is  gone.  Oh — this  infernal  paip!  Could 
with  honour  avoid? — but  [Looking  at  tiu 
letter]  Chastisement!  Coward — Damnation!  I 
must  push  on.  Fool!  Dolt!  Villain  that  1  am! 

lEjcit! 

Scene  III. — A  retired  place  in  Stanlejr  Park, 

Enter  Sia  Hubert  Stanley. 

Sir  Hub,  What  can  it  mean?  Charles  parted 
from  me  in  an  agony  the  ingenuousness  of 
his  nature  had  not  art  to  conceal;  he  grasped 
vay  hand,  bade  me  farewell,  as  if  it  were  lor 
ever;  then  broke  away,  leaving  me  a  prey  to 
wild  conjecture  and  despair;  soon  shall  t  be 
at  peace.  Infirmity,  when  goaded  on  by  sor- 
row, presses  to  the  goal  of  life  with  doubled 
•peed.  Surely  through  that  laurel  grove  1  see 
two  female  figures  glide  along;  my  eyes  are 
not  of  the  best,  and  the  sorrow  I  have  felt 
for  my  dear  boy  has  not  strengthened  them — 
they  approach — 

Enter  Ellen  and  Jessy. 

Ellen,  Pardon,  Sir  Hubert,  this  intrusion! 
My  name,  sir,  is  Ellen  Vortex. 

Sir  H,  Madam,  I  welcome  you  as  my  daughter. 

Ellen,  Oh,  sir!  the  urgency  of  the  moment 
will  not  allow  me  to  thank  such  goodness  as 
I  ought; — your  son,  sir — 

Sir  Hub,  Ah !  What  of  him? 

Ellen,  I  saw  bim  pass  along, — he  fled  from 
m^.  outstretch^  arms,  —  he  was  deaf  to  my 
cries  ;-~e*en  now  he^s  engaged  in  a  duel. 

Sir  Hub,  Hal  [DrtMfs  his  sword,  and  is 
running  out,  *st€tggers,  drops  his  sword,  El- 
len and  Jessy  support  hini\  My  functions 
are  suspended !~Oh  nature!  dost  thou  desert 
roe  at  this  moment — Who  \^  the  villain  that 
has  caused  it? 

Jessy.  Ah,  my  poor  Edward ! 

Sir  Hub.  Oh  that  I  could  rush  before  my. 
child,  and  receive  the  fatal  ball  in  this  old 
broken  heart!  Perhaps — dreadful  thought!  —  e*en 
now  the  deadly  tube  is  levelled  at  bis  manly 
breast  [The  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard. 
Ellen  sinks  into  his  arms]  Bear  up,  I  can- 
not support  thee.  [Another  pistol  is  discharg- 
ed] Horrible  suspense!  —  what  a  death-like 
silence ! 

Ellen,  Death! — Oh,  my  adored  Charles! 

Jessy,  Ah,  my  poor  Edward! 

Frank.  [Without]  Huxsa !  Hutxa !  [Enters] 
Haisa!^b?s  fafe^bc's  safe.. 


AU.  Who? 

Frank,  ^Squire  Charles, — ^"Sqfiiire  Charles, — 

Huxza  !  [Exit, — Sir  Hubert  folds  his  hamdm 

on  his  breast  in  sileni  gratitude. 

Jessy.  Ah,  my  poor  Edward ! 

Ellen,  Your  son  is  safe;  — heand  yon  the  wordb  ? 

Sir  Hub.  They  have  shot  life  througb  me. 

Ellen,  Jessy !  rejoice  witb  me.  [Seeing  b^r 
dejected]  Wretcb  that  1  am,  to  forset  Hkj 
sorrows !  Take  comfort,  sweet  girl ! — penia| 


Enter  Old  Rapid  capering, 

OldR,  Tol  de  rol  lol — Safe  and  sound*— lol 
de  rol  loL — 

Jessy,  Who? 

Old  R  My  boy,  Neddy, — my  darling,  Neddy, 
safe   and  sound, — tol  de  rol  loL 

[Sees  Sir  Hubert,  and  bows  respectfully, 
Jessy  and  Ellen  talk  apart* 

Sir  Hub,  So,  Mr.  Rapid!  How  happened 
this,  sir? 

OldR.  Really,  Sir  Hubert,  I  donl  under- 
stand the  cut  of  it ;  all  I  can  say  is,  your  son*s 
behaviour  was — oh — superfme ;  when  they  bad 
fired  their  pistols  they  drew  out  their  awords, 
and  your  son  disarmM  Neddy,  and  then  be 
generously  gave  bim  his  sword  again,  which 
was  extremely  genteel;  fbr  it  was  a  brand 
new  silver-failted  sword,  and  {I  suppose,  by  the 
laws  of  honour,  he  might  have  kept  it. 

Sir  Hub,  Mr.  Rapio,  why  did  you  break 
your  appointment 

OldR,  Mr.  Vortei,  sir— 

Sir  Hub,  Mr.  Vortex.  I  fear  your  son  bas 
selected  an  imprudent  preceptor. 

OldR,  Chose  a  bad  pattern,  you  think,  sir? 
I  am  afraid  he  has. 

Sir  Hub,  Will  you,  sir,  favour  me  with  a 
few  minutes  conversation? 

OldR.  You  know.  Sir  Hubert,  Fm  your 
faithful  servant  to  command. 

Sir  Hub.  [To  Elltn]  Copfie,  let  us  to  our 
hero.  Will  you,  fair  creature,  condescend  to 
be  a  crutch  to  an  old  man?  [Takes  EUler^s 
arm]  I  shall  expect  you,  sir. 

Ellen,  Jessy! 

Jessy,  I  follow,  madam.  [Exeunt  Sir  Hu- 
bert and  Ellen]  Do  I  address  the  father  of 
Mr.  Rapid? 

OldR,  You  do,  pretty  one! 

Jessy,  [Taking  his  nand  and  kissing  ii] 
I  be^  your  pardon ;  but  are  you  sure  your 
son^s  life  is  safe — quite  safe? 

OldR,  Yes.  A  very  charming  girl,  I  declare! 
Fm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  no- 
lice  of  my  Neddy!  Poor  fellow!  nobody 
seemM  to  care  what  became  of  him.  Fm  very 
much  obligM  to  you.  A  sweet  pretty-spoken 
creature  as  ever  I  saw!  But  I  must  away  to 
the  Nabob%  or  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the 
wedding. 

Jessy,  Wedding!  whose,  sir? 

OldR,  Whose?  why,  my  boy  Neddy\  with 
Miss  Vortex,  to  be  sure! 

Jessy,  Married!  Edward  married!  ^s  too 
much.      [Leans  on  Old  Rapid  for  sstpporL 

OldR,  Eh  I  what!  speak— tell  me! 

Jessy.  Oh,  Edward.'  is  this  the  return  for 
my  love?  Have  1  merited  this  cruel  desertion? 

OldR.  Desertion!— What!— has  the  ra^scal! 
— I  shall  choke  myself— Has  he  behaved  ill  to 
so  sweet  a  creatuie?   Y(>ur  tears   tell  me  so. 


[Act  V,  SciiiB  l.J 
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i^ll  kill  him.  He^t  my  own  son,  and  I  bave  a 
right  to  do  it.  Tour  name,  your  name  I  pretty 
soul! 


JessY.  Jessj  Oatland.     The  indiscretion  of  to  seal  a  letter.    [Exit  Franks  and  returns 


my  fatoer  has  made  me  a  serrant — 

OldR,  And  the  discretion  of  his  father  has 
made  him  a  gentleman.  But  Til  make  the 
rascal  know  you  are  not  humbled  by  your 
lather^s  conduct,  nor  is  he  exalted  by  bis,  a 
▼illain!  Can  he  hope  to  be  calPd  a  man  of 
honour  for  opposing  his  head  to  a  pistol,  while 
himself  levels  the  shaA  of  anguish  at  an  in- 
nocent woman*s  heart?  But  ril  kill  him,  that*s 
one  comfort.    Come  with  me,  sweet  ohe ! 

Jessy,  Sir.  I  must  attend  my  mistress.  I  am 
servant  to  his  bride.  \fVeeps, 

OldR.  I  shall  go  mad!  DonH  err.  If  he,  by 
marriage,  wonH  make  you  my  daughter,  1, 
by  adoption,  will.  Good  bye,  sweet  Jessy! 
C5h,  the  rascal !^Cheer  up!— T'he  scoundrel! — 
Pretty  creature! — The  dog! — What  a  shape! 
— ni  kill  him.  [Exeunt  severally. 

A  C  T    V. 

SCKMB  I. 

TouMG  Rapid  dUcoPered,  cr/Mi  Hair  Drbsssr. 

Young IL  Dispatch!  Why  donH  you  dis- 
patch? 

Hair  Dress,  Done  in  a  moment,  sir, — pray 
keep  your  bead  still. 

Young  R.  [Jumping  up]  Oh,  Jessy  Oat- 
land!— crdeath,  have  not  you  done? 

HairJDress.  Sit  down,  sir,  done  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Young R,  Well,  well;  Fm  as  patient  as — 
[Siis,  Enter  Frank  at  the  Door,  Rapid 
jumps  up,  and  runs  to  Aim]  Well! — Speak 
— <roick! 

Frank,  Sur — I — that  is — she — no,  I — went — 

Young  R.  You  tedious  blockhead  —  is  she 
gone!  Is  Jessy  gone? 

Frank,  Ees,  sur. 

Young  R.  W^hat!  left  her  father^s?  Where 
If  she? 

Frank,  I  don*t  know — that  b,  I  wonH  tell. 

[Aside. 

Young  R,  What  must  she  think  mer  what 
I  am — a  rascaL 

Hair  Dress,  Sit  down,  sir;  —  done  in  a 
moment. 

Young R,  Yes,  yes;  I  am  as  calm —   [Sits. 

Enter  Servant. 

What  do  you  want  ?  [Jumps  ^up  again, 

Serp,  Sir,  my  master  and  Miss  Vortei  wait 
for  you.  [Exit. 

XoungR,  Aye,  to  fulfil  that  infernal  mar- 
riage-promise. Ob, Jessy!  [To Frank]  What 
in-^jrou  at? 

Frank,  Sur,  I  were  only  twiddling  about 
my  thumbs. 

Young  R,  You  are  always  twiddling  about 
your  thumbs.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Go  to  them. 
—No,  ril  write, — I  want  to  write. 

Frank,  Oh,  you  do? 

Young  F..  I  tell  you  I  want  to  write. 

FVank,  Fm  sure  I  doh*t  hinder  you. 

Young  R,  S*death !  then  AoiCx  stand  there. 

Frank.  It  be  all  the  same  to  I  where  Islands. 

t  Mooing  to  another  Place. 
ead,  bring  pen  and  ink. 


Frank.  WTiy  did  not  you  tell  I  so? 

[Exit  and  returns  with  Pens  and  Ink, 
Young  R,  Oh,  this  infernal  pain ! — A  candle 


with  a  Candle]  Zounds,  it  is  not  lighted  I 
Frank.  You  didnH  tell  I  to  light  it. 
Young  R.  Was  ever  man  plagued  with  such 

a  hollow-headed  ninny-bamiper. 
Frank.  [Aside]  Maybe,  that  be  belter  than 

a  hollow-hearted  one! 

Enter  Servant 

Young  R.  [Jumps  up]  W^ell ! 

Serv.  My  master  has  sent  you  those  parch- 
ments to  peruse. 

Young  R  [Throwing  them  down]  I  wouldn^ 
read  them  for  his  estate. 

Serv.  He  will  wait  on  you,  sir  directly. 

Young R,  Begone  all  of  you! — Stop  I  [To 
Frank]  Give  me  my  coat!  [Frank helps  him 
on  with  one  Arm] — Bring  the  glass! — [Frank 
leaves  him  so,  and  brings  down  a  Dress- 
ing-glass] — Leave  me,  dunder-head! 

[Exit  Frank, 
Enter  Vortbx. 

Vortex,  Bravo,  my  fine  fellow!  You  fought 
nobly; — I  say,  who  fir'd  first. 

Young R.  Never  mind,  that*s  past! 

Vortex.  Well,  now  I  must  intrust  you  with 


a  little  secret. 


It  yoi 
[Th 


ejr  sit. 


Young  R.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  little  secret. 

Vortex.  In  the  first  place,  then,  Fll  read 
this  paper. 

Young R,  No;  Fll  read  it— I  shall  read  it 
much  quicker.  [Reads]  —  "  Recei  v'd  of  Mr.  Vor- 
tex, the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in  con* 
sidcration  of  which  I  assign ,  over  all  my  right 
and  title  to — hum,  hum,  hum — Signed, 'Ellen 
Vortex.** — I  understand — 

Vortex,  Now  you  must  know  the  father  of 
my  niece — 

Young  R,  Jessy  Oatland.  [In  reverie. 

Vortex.  No,  her  name  is  Ellen. 

Young  R.  I  know  it,  I  know  it — I  know  it. 

[Fret/ullj. 

Vorte.x,  Her  father  died  in  India. 

Young  R.  With  all  my  heart. 

Vortex.  With  all  your  heart! 

Young  R,  Zounds!  keep  moving,  will  you? 

Vortex.  Yes,  if  you'll  keep  still. 

Young  R.  Then  be  quick. 

Vortex.  Why  I  am  quick,  an't  I?— Died 
in  India,  and  leA  her  to  my  care.  All  was  in — 

Young  R.  Confusion. 

Vorte.x.  You  are  right,  all  was  in  confu- 
sion.    So  I  prevaiPd  on — 

Young  R.  Jessy  Oatland ! 

Vortex.  No,  no,  Ellen— to  sign  that  paper: 
since  which,  indeed,  her  affairs  have  tum*a 
out  pretty  lucky.  I  purchased  this  estate  with 
her  fortune,  which  will  be  your's,  iny  boy*—' 
It  was  a  very  snug  bargain. 

Young  R.  What  a  horrible  thing  is  the  gift 
of  speech. 

Vortex.  Speech!  — Did   you  say  anr  thing 

about  a  speech  ?  Ah !  had  you  heard  mine  out. 

— Do  you  remember  bow  it  beg^? — "Had  I 

met  your  eye  at  an  eariier  hour,  I  should** — 

[During  Vortexes  Narration,  Rapid,  in-^ 

fluenced  hj  the  most/retful  Impatience, 

has   unconsciously   bit^    and  torn  to 

I  pieces,  the  Paper  given  him  bjr  Vortex, 
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Joung  It  XYtimping  upy  'Sdeatb  and  fire ! 
Is  this  a  time  lor  speeches !  Is  not  your  daughter 
\railing? — Is  not? — Oh,  Jessy! 

Vortex,  True,  another  opportunity!  But, 
oh !  'tis  a  pretty  speech.— VVell,  now  give  me 
back  the  paper. 

Young R.  The  paper! 

Vortex.  Yes,  now  you  have  thoroughly  di- 
gested the  coDtents  of  the  paper,  give  it  me  again. 

Young R,  Oh!. the — the— the  paper! 

\_See8  it  lorn  on  the  ground. 

Vortex.  Yes;  that  precious  scrap,  that  se- 
cures us  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ,  you 
dog! — Come,  -sive  it  me. 

Young  R.  My  dear  fellow  1  you  gave  me  no 

paper. 

Vortex,  But  I  did,  though. 

Young R,  Yes.  you  certainly  did;  but  then 
—you — you — did  not — 

Vortex.  But  Til  lake  my  oatb  I  did !— Come, 
give  it  me  directly !— You— [5r<»«  the  frag- 
ments on  the  ground]  Eh! — what! — No}  — 
Yes. — Fm  undone,  I'm  ruined. — Oh,  my  head ! 
I'm  going,  I'm  going ! 

Young  R,    Upon  my   soul  I'm  very  sorry, 

but— 

Vortex.  But  what? 

Young R.  That  infernal  speech! 

Vortex.  Oh!  [Looking  at  the  scraps  of 
paper]— Eh,  but  hold!— When  be  marries  my 
daughter  he'll  keep  the  secret  for  bis  own  sake. 
Oh,  dear!  1  must  lose  no  time. 

Young  il.  I'm  very  sorry !  I'm  sure  if  hear- 
ing your  speech  will  be  any  compensation — 

[Sits  dotvn. 

Vortex.  No,  no,  not  now — come  with  me, 
all  the  lawyers  are  waiting. — Ob,  pray  come. 

Young  R.  I'm  coming,  but  you're  always 
in  such  a  burr}'. 

Vortex,  ril  send  my  daughter  to  him — I 
must  push  him.    Pray  come  directly. 

[Exit,  in  a  hurrjr. 

Young  R.  Upon  my  soul  you'll  break  your 
neck,  if  you  hurry  so.  Am  I  always  to  have 
this  infernal  pain?  [Goes  up  to  the  glass] 
Behold  a  hi^fmishcd  rascal  at  full  length,— 
Curse  me,  if  I  can  look  myself  in  the  lace. 

Enter  Jessy. 

Jessy.  [Apart]  There  he  stands!  — Now, 
heart,  be  tirm— virtuous  indignation,  support 
me!— Sir,   my  mistress  waiu  for  you. 

Young  R.  Don't  plague  me  about  your  mis- 
tress, ril  come  by  and  hy.-'[Turns  round] 
Heaven  and  hell!  Jessy  Oatlandl 

Jessj.  My  mistress,  sir,  waits  for  you. 

Young  R*  Your  mistress!— A  servant!  Jessy 
Oatland  a  servant! — A  servant  to  — And  I — 
Jessy!  my  life!— my  soul!— will  you  forgive—? 

Jessf.  Wretch! 

Young  R.  I  am.— I  despise  niyseV:— On  my 
l^nees — only  listen  to  nle. 

Enter  M^s  Voktex. 

Miss  V.  Mr.  Rapid !  ,    ,^^       .      ,^ 

Young R.  [Jumping  up]    Wbat    is    the 

matter?         -  ,  ,  .^ 

MissV.  How  canvou  debase  yourself— to— 
Jessy.  How  dare  be  debase  me.  madam,  by 

olTering  to  an  honest  heart  the  afiections  of  a 

villain  r    - 
MiMsV.  Sir! 


Young R,  Madam! 

Miss V.  [To  Jessy]  Leave  the  room! 

Jessy.  [Apart]  Now  poor  beart!  having 
pass'd  thy  pride's  probation,  retire  to  a  comer, 
and  break  with  weeping.  [£1:1^ 

Miss  V.  Sir,  what  am  I  to  understand  ? 

Young  R.  That  I'm  crazy. 

Miss  V.  Have  I  deserv'd  insult? 

Young  R*  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  mean  to 
insult  you — I  ask  your  pardon — upon  my  knees. 

[Kneeis. 

Enter  Frank. 

Frank.  You,  sur! 

Young  R.  [yMm/V/7^i/0l  What's  the  matter? 

MissV.  Well,  V\\  forgive  you,  if  yoo'U 
come  directly.        [Rapid  nods,  and  she  exit. 

Young R.  What  do  you  want? 

Frank.  You  he's  a  desperate  villain !  [Rapid 
going  to  strike]  Come,  dan't  you  do  that— 
it  wont  do — Poor  sister!  If  you  bad  draws 
an  harrow  across  her  heart,  you  conld  not 
have  hurt  her  so. 

Young  R.  Damn't — I  know  nothing  of  yov 
sister!  Who  the  devil  is  your  sister?  yon— 

Frank.  Why,  Jessy  Oatland! 

Young  R.  Vvbat!  your  sister — the  brother 
of  Jessy  my  servant? — Damnation!  why  did  not 
you  tell  me*so?  To  raise  my  hand  against  the 
brother  of  Jessy!— I  shall  go  mad!  —  Frank, 
will  you  forgive  me?  I  love  Jessy — by  my 
soul  I  ^o\ — And  may  heaven  desert  m%  if— 

[Kneels. 

Enter  Vortbx. 

Vortex.  Hey-day! 


tisfaction — 

Young  R.  I  know  what  you  want.  Come 
along;  I'll  fi^ht  you  directly. 

Vortex.  Fight!  Nonsense! 

Young R,  Then  I'll  ask  vonr  pardon. 

Vortex,  But  what  the  devil's  the  meaninc 
of  all  this  ? 

Young R.  Why,  don't  you  see  I'm  mad? 
— Stark  staring  mad! 

Enter  Youwis  Stanley. 

Stanley.  Mr.  Rapid!  [want? 

Young  R.  [Jumpine  round]  Wbat  do  you 

Vortex.  Oh,  Lord !  bow  fierce  Stanley  looks 
at  me.  Pray  come,  Mr.  Rapid.— [To  Stanley] 
Sir,  your  most  obedient !        [Exit^  running. 

Young  R.  That  litUe  fellow  will  break  bis 
neck,  to  a  certainty. 

Stan,  I  have  just  seen  a  lovely  giH  that 
you  have  wrong'd. 

Young  R.  I  know  I  have,  and  111  fight  you 
again,  if  Tou  like  it. 

Stan.  Could  the  result  benefit  Jessy  Oat- 
land, I  would  accept  your  invitation. 

Young  R.  The  fact  is,  I'm  the  most  un- 
happy—the — What  do  you  charge  for  shoot- 
ing a  inan?  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  to  blow 
my  brains  out.  I'm  the  most  miserable  dog. 
^Pr^y,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  one  thing! — Art 
you  a  man  of  fasoion? 

Stan,  I  trust  Tm  a  gentleman. 

Young  R,  That's  pretty  mucb  the  same  thing 
— an  t  It,  sir? 
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Sim  ply,  by  never  comniittiiiK  an   ac< 
would  not  bear  reflection. 


Sian.  It  oucbt  to  be. 

Young  R,  Fray,  sir,  bow  did  you   become 
a  centleman? 

Sian.  Si 
tjon  tbat 

Young  a.   Can   I  be   a  gentleman,  and  an 
boncst  man  ? 

Skin,  Can  you  be  a  gentleman,  and  not  an 
Lonest  man? 

Young  It  Pray,  sir,  bave  you    always  an 
infernal  pain  at  your  heart? 

Sian,  No,  sir. 

Young  i2.  No !  Husta !  Tbank  you !— By  bea- 
ten ril — Now  don*t  burry  yourseIC — If  I  don't, 


may  J— 


I  Walks  abouL 


Slan,  Afa!  Mr.  Rapid,  bow  diiferent  are 
our  situations!  You,  possessing  the  love  of  a 
most  cbarming  and  fascinating  girl,  dasb  tfae 
cup  of  bappiness  away. 

Young  R.  May  be  not,  my  dear  feUow— > 
pnsb  on. 

Sian.  T,  possessing  tbe  beart  of  my  dear 
£IIen,  am  miserable;  because,  on  acr4>unt  of 
tbe  narrowness  of  ber  fortune,  sbe  compels 
roe  to  abandon  ber. 

Young  R.  What!  tbe  narrowness  of  ber 
fortune  compels — 

Sian*  Yes,  I  %^j — 

Young R.  No!  Don't  say  it  again.  DonH 
despair,  that's  all.  {Nodding, 

iian.  She  has  given  a  fatal  paper. 

Young R.  A  paper! — Yes,  I  know,  I  know. 

Sian»  And  I'm  come  to  take  leave  of  ber. 

Young  Rs  No,  you  are  notl — I'll  shew  you 
such  a  scene. — Nay,  don't  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions— foHow  met  that's  all. — Wait-atthe  door; 
and  when  I  cry,  hem!  come  in.  But  don't 
be  in  such  a  burry.  By  heavens,  tbe  pain  in 
mr  side  is  better  al^eady!  Huxsa! — Comt  along! 
[Going,  returns,  and  runs  to  ihe  glass, 
and  nods']  How  do  you  do  ?  —  How^  do  yon 
do?  What!  you. rascal!  you  can  grin  again, 
can  you?  Come  along;  but  don't  burry;  be- 
cause, my  dear  fellow,  'tis  impossil>le  to  do 
any  thing  wdl  in  a  hurry.  Come  along!  but, 
sounds!  never  hurry. 
[Exeuni,  Young  Rapid  speaking  very  quick, 

Scsai  II.    Another  Apartment  in  Vortbx's 

House, 

Enter  Jessy  and  Frank. 

JFrank,  How  bee'st  thee  now,  Jessy? 

Jessy,  Better.  Quite  recover'd.  Whatpass'd 
between  yon  and  Edward? 

FtanJk'  W^hy,  at  first  iia  were  in  a  despe- 
rate passion ;  but  -mhem  I  told  him  I  were  thy 
brother,  be  were  so  bumble,  and  did  ax  I  so 
to  forgive  un,  tbat  I  could  say  no  more  to  iin« 
Dom  It,  I  could  not  bit  him  when  be  were 
dovm;  and  Fve  a  notion  bis  conscience  was 
pegging  him  about  pretty  tightisb.  fie  swear'd 
be  did  love  thee! 

Jes^y,  Did  be,  Frank?  Did  be  say  be  lov'd 
me? 

Enter  Mr.  and  Miss  Vortex. 

MissV,    What!  torn  tbe  paper!  — A  bot- 
lieaded — only  wait  till  he's  my  husband — 
Vortex,  E4nd.  1  wish  be  would  come  though — 
Miss  F,  Ob,  here  be  is. 
/^«^,  How  m^  poor  frame  trembleit 


Miss  V,  I  vow  I  feel  uncommon  discom- 
posed *— Oatland  ?   your  arm,  child! 

\Leans  on  Jessy, 

Enter  You»rG  Rapid. 

Young R,  Heavens,  bow  ibteresting!  tbe 
languor  of  those  lovely  eyes — 

Miss  V,  Flattering  creature  ! 

Young  R,  My  senses  arc  restor'd.  Oh,  will 
you  pardon — will  you  again  receive  a  beart 
full  of  love  and  acforation? 

MissV,  What  shall  I  do?— I  must  pardon 
him.       \_Miss  Vortex  is  preparing  to  speak, 

Jessy,  Edward!  what  shall  I  say?  —  your 
love  has  been  too  long  my  joy.  my  pride, — 
to  be  torn  from  my  heart  without  many  a 
bitter  wound  ; — \Miss  Vortex  with  surprise 
and  chagrin  wUhdrax»s  her  atm  frotn  Jes^ 
sy  f\ — but  your  late  conduct  has  been — 

Young  A,  Detestable! — But  I'm  pardon'd; 

four  eyes  tell  roe  so.  Thanks,  my  angel! 
Running  to  her  and  kneeUng]  I'm  so  op- 
pressed with  joy.-^Ma'am  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  help  me  up? 

MissV,  Help  you  up! — 

Frank,  He!  he!  be!  Gi'  me  a  buss,  Jessy! 
he !  be !  lb*!«  be*s  a  domn'd  honest  fellow ! 
[Shaking  Rapides  hand]  T\\  run  and  tell 
poor  Feytber. — Now  I  shall  have  a  farm  of 
my  own  1  [Capering  tutd  snapping  his  fin- 
gers]— Dong  it,  bow  I  will  work.  —  He !  be ! 
bo!  [ExiL 

Miss  V.  To  be  used  so  twice  in  one  day! 
— it  is  not  to  l»e  inirne, — Nabob,  won't  you 
fight  him? 

Vortex,  No,  not  I. 

MissV,  Coward! 

Vortex,  You'd  better  be  quiet,  or  I'll  con- 
vince yon  I'm  none,  however. 

Miss  V,  He !  be !  I  declare  it  is  so  iracom- 
monly  ridiculous! — so  comic !«— fie!  iie)**-IVn 
«piite  faint  wilh  lauding. 

Jessy,  Shall  I  assist  you? 

Miss  f^.  No !  [Resentfully]  I  must  retire^ 
or  I  shall  expire  wilh  laughing ! — be !  be  |  — 
Oh!  Exit,  crying. 

Enter  Ellen. 

Ellen.  Heaven!  what's  tbe  matter? 
YoungR,  Allow  me  to  introduce  Airs*  Ra- 
pid, madam. —  ' 
Ellen,  Sweet  Jessy! — Sir,  I  tbank  yon  for 

fiving  my  heart  a  pleasurable  sensation,  which 
thought  it  b^d  £or  ever  taken  Ieav«  of. 

Young Rk  Bless  your  beart!  perhaps  I  may 
tickle  it  up  a  little  more. —  [To  rortexy^^ 
Now,  stand  out  of  tbe  way,  wiil  you  ? 

Vortex.  You're  quite  free  and  easy. 

YoungR.  My  way. 

Vortex,  You  ibrget  'tis  my  bouse. 

Young  R,  No,  I  don't ! — you  bought  it  with 
her  money  you  know.-» 

Vortex.  Umpb  ! 

YoungR,  Mum,  now  for  Yonng  Stanley's 
cue.  [To  Ellen]  'Pon  my  honour,  ma'am, 
any  man  might  be  prood  to~-Hem  — He  doet'at 
bear  me— Such  beauty!  Such  a  shape l-^sucb 
a — Hem — 

Enter  Charles  Stamlet. 

Vortex,  Zounds!  he's  here  affain  [OetUng 
(behind  Young  Rapid]  What  qoe#  be  want? 
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Frank,  Good  hje,  motiiery  good  bye. 

[Shakes  her  Hand,  snatches  his  Hat 
from  the  Peg,  and  runs  out, 

Dante,  Heaveo  bless  thena,  and  spare  my 
life  to  see  a  few  little  brals  toddle  about  me, 
mislay  my  crutcb,  and  break  my  spectacles! 
But  now  to  tell  tbe  creditors  to  come  and 
receive  all  tbeir  money.  Hannah!  my  bonnet 
and  cloak.  Happy,  blessed  day!  VVbat  says 
tbe  church   dock?     Why,    there's  Frank   has 

fot  hold  of  a  pedlar,  and  Til  lay  my  life  is 
uying  that  girl  a  brooch,  or  ear- bobs,  or  some- 
thing  genteel.  Oh  vanity,  tanity!  But  Til 
be  after  them.  •  [ExiL 

Scene  II. — The  exterior  of  a  country  Inn. — 
A  n&wine  View  in  the  distance,  with  a 
pleasure  Yacht  moored,  —  Jonathan  and 
Dexter  meeting. 

Jonathan.  Mr.  Dexierl  Mr. Dexter!  Where's 
our  master? 

Dexter.  Our  master!  Don't  be  vulgar,  Jo- 
nathan. Ask  where  Mr.  Revel  is,  and  PU  give 
you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Jon.  WelH  Where  is  Mr.  Revel? 

Dex,  I  don't  know. 

Jon,  Because  Sir  Artiiur  Slanmore  is  waiting 
our  master's — Mr.  Revel's — arrival;  so,  when 
my  master — 

Dex.  Master  again!  begone,  thou  dishonour 
to  worsted-lace  *)!  [Exit  Jonathan!  Master 
indeed !  A  pretty  time  servants  would  have  of 
it  if  our  employers  were^our  masters!  [Enter 
Fanny  Bloomly  with  a  Basket  under  her 
Arm  ;  she  curtseys  to  Dexterl  Ah,  my  divine 
Fanny!  whither  in  such  haste r 

Fanny.  An  errand  to  the  inn  to  oblige 
Dame  Ryeland. 

Dex,  To  oblige  Frank  Ryeland  you  mean. 
But  there'll  be  no  wedding.  Miss  Fanny;  no, 
no—I'll  be  a  match  for  him.  They  cauH  pay 
their  rent,  and  will  be  turned  out  of  the  farm 
to-morrow.  Here  comes  Mr.  Rev«];  be  shuW 
not  see  my  pretty  Bloomly  if  I  c^n  help  it 

Enter  Young  REysL,  €md  two  Sailors, 

Y,Rev.  Is  that  my  yacht  in  the  Bay? 

Sai,  Snug  at  her  moorings,  your  honour! 
where  she  ndes  like  a  duck  in  a  milUpond. 

Y,  Rev.  [Pointing  to  tfie  Inn]  In  there, 
and  rctit;  and  let  all  be  snug  and  trim  for  the 
regatta  to-morrow.  Do  you  think  she'll  carry 
the  prize? 

Sai.  No  fear,  your  honour!  [Exeunt  Sailors, 

Y.  Rev,   Dexter!   What's  the  fellow  about? 

5  Dexter  cMempting  to  conceal  Fanny^  Move 
lis  way  if  you  please,  ior  yon  appear  to 
shut  out  the  sweetest  prospect  W^hat  a  lovely 
creature!  Your  name  is — 

Fanny.  Fanny  Bloomly. 

Y,  Rev.  And  you  live — 

Dex,  Yes,  Sir,  she  does;  sbe  is  very  busy 
just  now.    The  expenses  of  your  joumey-;- 

[Prtsenting  Paper, 

Y.Rev,  All  quite  right 

Dex,  You  have  -  got  it  the  wrong  end  up- 
pemiost 

Y.  Rev.  'TIS  the  same  thing;  lake  it  to  my 
wife;  she  arranges  these  matters;  I  only  ar- 
range these  matters.— [STo  Fanny]  you  are 
an  angel. 

f)  Tb«  foolmMi  vrcv  tlioakter  knoU  of  troralcd  Uee. 


Fanny,  Thank  you,  Sir.  Gemini,  liow 
genteel! 

[Smih'ng,  curtseys  to  Revel,  and 
exit  into  the  Inn. 

Dex.  I'm  astonished  that  a  gentleman,  who 
possesses,  so  amiable  and  beautiful  a  lady, 
should  even  talk  to  such  gawky,  ignorant — 

Y.Rev.  I  see  your  policy,  you  3y  poacher! 
But  is  all  prepared  for  my  reception  at  tbe 
Hall  ?   I  glory  m  a  magnificent  stone  mansion, 

Dex.  Yours  is  brick. 

Y.  Rev.  Brick  is  warmer.  Placed  on  an 
eminence — 

Dex.  Yours  is  in  a  valley. 

Y,  Rev,  All  the  better  —  snug,  eh.  Dexter? 
And  are  the  horses  trained?  —  the  hounds 
staunch? 

Dex,  There  are  no  hounds. 

Y,  Rev,  There'll  be  less  damage  done  to 
the  fences,  my.  dear  fellow! 

Dex,  [Aside]  Nothing  can  cross  him. 

Y.  Rev.  Go  aitong  ana  pay  every  thing,  and 
every  body. 

Dex.  ^V\s  easy  to  say — ^pay  every  body — 
but  without  money — 

Y.Rev.  Don't  spare  money. 

Dex,  Where  am  I  to  get  it? 

Y,  Rev,  Wherever  you  like — 1  have  no  choice. 

Dex.  I'm  sure  I've  used  my  honest  endea- 
vours to  raise  it  I've  bragged  of  the  splendid 
presents  of  your  father,  Uie  nabob;  that  he 
serves  out  gold  moors  by  tbe  gallon,  and 
brilliants  by  the  bushel ;  when  the  truth  is,  be 
won't  post  another  rupee. 

Y.  Rev.  Then  there'll  be  more  when  ^e  old 
boy  retires,  you  know. 

Dex.  I  have  urged  your  great  expectations 
when  your  grandfather  dies,  who  has  been 
dead  these  ten  years;  and  swore  ^ou  were 
heir  to  five  existing  aunts,  who  never  existed 
at  all. 

Y.Rev.Qof  Sir,  1*11  not  be  trifled  with. 

Dex,  Tbe  very  words  your  creditors  use. 

Y,  Rev.  Dexter!  have  I  not  charged  yoa 
never  to  let  me  hear  of  the  existence  of  such 
people? 

Dex,  Make  him  unhappy  who  can !  [AMde\^ 
Here  is  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore.    • 

[Bows  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  exit. 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stan  more,  with  Peasants* 

Sir  Arth,  My  friends,  I  will  devote  to-mor- 
row to  your  service,  Mr.  Revel,  1  rejoice  to 
seeyou.  [Taking  Hands, 

Y\Rev,  Et  vous,  mon  Chevalier! 

Sir  Arth,  Excuse  me  a  moment  Mj  good 
Dame,  here  is  an  order  for  tbe  admistioD  of 
your  husband  into  the  infirmary:  my  vrerthy 
fellow,  this  is  tbe  amount  of  your  deposits  in 
the  saving-bank :  and ,  ray  veteran ,  here  is  ^ 
certificate  for  the  receipt  of  your  pension;  tbe 
rest  will  come  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour-' 
and  remember  to  be  punctual. 

Peasants,  Bless  your  kind  honour! 

[Exeunt  Peassmis, 
ow  much  blood^    , 
one  of  the  useful  sort,  may  be. 

Sir  Arth,  Mr.  Revel,  pardon  me :  but  with 
the  children  o(  labour  time  may  be  considered 
as  their  only  property,  and  it  were  unpardon- 
able in  me  to  dissipate  it*  You  left  town, 
no  doubt,  prepared — - 
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Y,  Rep,  Pinepared  fer  tbe  Goniitry — Ob,  ccr- 
taioJy ! — filled  a  portfolio  with  caricatures;  tent 
down  a  tumiog-lathe ;  packed  vp  tfome  battle- 
dores and  sbutUecocks;  and  set  my  watch  by 
tbe  Horse-Guards  ^).  [Skoiving  ihe  Time  to 
Sir  Arthur]  I  believe  that*s  all  thaOs  re<]uired ; 
but  1  fear  time  will  hang  confoundedly. 

Sir  Arth^  {  hope  not;  for  there  is  no  being 
who  has  more  active  employment  than  a  rich 
good  man.   H^is  idleness,  that  nurse  of  vice! — 

Y,  Rev,  Vice !  O  fie !  that  term  is  exclusive- 
ly confined  to  cattle;  there*s  nothing  vicious 
DOW  but  a  horse. 

Sir  Arlh,  1  stand  corrected,  and  own  my- 
self lamentably  deficient  in.  the  vocabulary  of 
fashionable  diction. 

Y,Rev,  Thal*s  a  pity:  nothing  so  simple; 
as  thus :  what  you  call  night,  we  call  day ;  for 
supper,  we  say  dinner;  modesty  is,  with  us, 
ill-breeding;  impudence,  ease;  wicked  rascal, 
irresistible  fellow;  troublesome  creditors,  ne- 
cessary evils;  play,  business;  ruin,  style;  and 
sudden  death,  high  life  ^). 

Sir  Arth,  1  thank  you  for  my  first  lesson, 
and,  in  return,  as  your  friend — 

Y,  Rev.  Friend !  1  did  not  know  you  had  a 
turn  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  had  no  idea  1 
should  want  a  friend  in  the  country. 

Sir  Arth,  A  turn  for!  not  want  a  fi*iend? 
1  believe  we  had  belter  go  back  to  the  voca- 
bulary. 

Yn  Rev,  If  you  please.  A  man*s  friend  is 
his  second  in  a  duel;  a  lady*s  friend  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  io  fortunate  as  to  protect 
ner  in  style. 

Sir  Arlh,  Mercy  on  us!  I  own.  Sir,  I  have 
not  a  turn  for  that  sort  of  thing:  ^sdeath,  be*ll 
corrupt  the  conuty  in  a  week.  Mr.  Revel,  1 
bope  I  may,  without  being  included  in  either 
of  your  definitions,  prove  my  rustic  friend- 
ship, by  stating  that  your  expenditure  appears 
to  be  ruinous.  The  waste  in  your  establish* 
ment  is — 

Y,  Rev.  Shocking.  But,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
would  arrange  matters — 

Sir  Arth.  I  arrange?  I  am  your  wife*s 
brother.  Sir!  not  your  servant 

Y.Rev,  Don\  agitate  yourself. 

Sir  Arth,  Your  people  are  incorrigible. 

Y,  Rev,  Then  there  s  no  use  in  finding  fault, 
you  know. 

Sir  Arth,  I  must  command  my  temper.  One 
word  more,  before  1  finish  an  interview  so 
little  contributory  to  profit  or  pleasure.  I  hopt 
your  present  residence  will  prove  a  furtherance 
of  your  domestic  happiness,  and  a  benefit  to 
your  revpettable  tenantry.  But  you  must  not 
aim  to  transplant  London  habits  here;  *ti5 
tbrovring  artificial  flowers  on  the  bosom  of 
nature,  which  are  gaudy  without  sweetness, 
and  choke  the  healthful  produce  of  the  soil. 
And  do  me  the  favour  to  respect  tbe  remits 
of  my  experience,  which  assures  you,  that 
rural  happiness  can  only  be  obtained  by  health- 
ful exertion,  exemplary  demeanour,  and  active 
utility.     Good  morning!  [^£xit 

Y.  Rev,  Upon  my  word,  a  remarkably  good 
sort  of  man!  and  he  took  so  much  pleasure 
in  finding  fault,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
savage  to  have  interrupted  him. 

i)  The  clock  at  tlie  Hone  Guards  in  Loudon, 
s)  Tfaert)  i$  no  aolrulh  in  ihi*. 


Enten  Fankt  Bloomlt. 
Ah!*  Flora  and  Pomona  united!  fi-agrant  blos- 
soms,  and  honied  fruits,    on  the  same  lovely 
stem.   And  so  you  have  been  at  the  inn  with— 

Fannjr.  Butter  for  Dame  Ryelaiid,  your 
bonour^s  teiiant 

Y,  Rev,  Now  you  must  tell  mc,  who  is  the 
happiest  fellow  in  the  world? 

hanny.  La!  3'our  honour!  how  should  I 
know.? 

Y.Rev,  You  know  who  your  favoured  sweet- 
heart is? 

Fanny,  Frank  Ryeland  keeps  me  company. 

Y.  Rev,  A  handsome  smart  fellow,  eh? 

Fannj,  Not  %o  smart  as  you.  Sir. 

Y,  Rev,  Come,  there*s  hope  in  that.  You 
know,  Fanny,  there  is  a  file  at*  the  hall  this 
evening,  and  you  must  be  there,  and  bring 
your  Corydon. 

Fanny,  Nan! 

Y,  Rev,  Your  lover,  Frank  Thingumerry. 
And  you,*  my  pretty  Fanny!  shall  be  Queen 
of  tbe  Revclt. 

Fanny,  I  Queen  of  the  Revels?  there  now! 
Oh  gemini,  how  genteel! 

Y.  Rev,  Whnl  a  smile!  'sdeatb,  resistance 
is  impossible;  [ffoing  to  salute  her.  Enter 
Afrs,  Revel;  she  stops,  and  is  about  to  re- 
tire]— Constance,  my  love! 

Mrs,  Rev,  1  assure  you,  Edward,  my  pre- 
sence was  occasioned  by  what  1  understood 
to  be  your  commands. 

Y.  Rev,  DonH  apologise  for  your  presence; 
indeed  it  is  particularly  apropos;  I  ask  your 
protection  for  this  young  creature;  1  suspect 
she  has  admirers. 

Mrs.Reo,  1  think  it  very  probable. 

Y,  Rev,  And  I  was  exempliiyingthe  dangers — 

Fanny,  Indeed,  Madam,  1 — 

Mrs,  Rev.  No  more  —  poor  innocent!  you 
must  come  and  see  me ;  and,  if  yon  wish  it, 
IMl  employ  you. 

Fanny,  1  thank  you.  Madam ;  but  I  believe 
I  am  going  to  be  very  busy;  Fm  going  to  be 
married.  Madam. 

Mrs,  Rev,  Well,  be  a  j^ood  girl,  and  rely 
on  my  protection.       \ExU  Fanny  Bloomly, 

Y.  Rev,  [Aside]  Amiable,  generous  Con- 
stance ! 

Mrs.  Rev.  You  look  giave,  my  dear! 

Y.Rev,  Teased  about  money,  that's  all:  for 
luxuries  have  become  such  absolute  neces- 
saries, and  voluntary  contributions  so  Com- 
pulsory, that  one  must  get  in  debt  to  ktepup 
one's  respectability ,  and  you  know  irty  foible 
is  charily. 

Mrs,  Rev,  Which  ludiily,  Edward,  toren  a 
multitude  of  transgressions. 

Y,  Rev,  Ha!  ha!  keen  and  moral;  but  I 
thought  you  were  too  notable  a  housewife  to 
throw  any  thing  good  away. 

Mrs,  Rev,  Then  you  think  my  moral  good? 
thank  you  for  that,  m^  dear  I  Neglect  it,  I 
know  you  will;  forget  it,  I  think  you  cannot: 
and  the  time  may  come  when  its  impression 
vrill  be  felt,  and  its  truth  acknowledged.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  tbe  pleasures  of  hope  are 
said  to  be  the  greatest,  I  am  sure  my  dear 
husband  will  secure  me  abundant  enjoyment 
of  that  sort  of  happiness. — [Fondly]  lou  are 
not  angry  with  me,  Edward? 

Y,  Rev,  Angry?  yon  are  an  angel;  and,  in 
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future,  my  eiceUeot  Gonitaace!  you  shall  find 
I  wUi  act  rooch  more  cunningly-^I  mean  more 
guardedly — that  it,  more  bonourably. 

Mrs*  hetf.  To  be  sure;  I  perfectly  under- 
staod  you,  my  dear!  yExeuni, 

Scene  III.  —  ^n  Apartment  of  Sir  Arthur 
Stanmore*s — An  open  Door-wa/,  leading 
to  a  Pleasure-ground, 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore.  —  Gate  Bell 

rings. 

Sir Arth,  So,  visitors!  Randal! 

Enter  Randal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revel,  I  suppose. 

Ran,  No  such  luck,  Sir  Arthur.  *Tis  IVliss 
Raven. 

SirArih.\Wt\\\ 

Ran,  It  is  not  well,  my  dear  master!  that 
IVliss  Raven  i^  a  v^alking  mildew:  her  very 
shadow  in  the  garden  blights  the  roses  and 
honey-suckles;  and  if  she  pops  her  head  into 
the  dairy,  the  cream  turns  sour.  Why  that 
Miss  Raven — 

Sir  Arth.  Has  infected  you;  for  you  croak 
most  abominably.' 

Rtin.  Were  Lady  Stanmore  nij  wife — 

Sir  Arth,  Ha!  ha!  your  wife!  \Yell,  old 
Truepenny!  suppose  it. 

Ran,  Ihen  1  would  forbid  Miss  Raven — 

Sir  Arth,  And  can  you  imagine  that  my 
dear  wife — nay,  I  may  say,  my  bride,  whose 
love  is  as  sincere  as  ner  mind  is  ingenuous, — 
will  be  influenced  by  Miss  Raven^s  ill-boding 
absurdities  ? 

Ran,  But  she  owes  you  a  grudge. 

Sir  Arth,  £gad,  tfaat^s  true;  1  know  my 
marriage  mortihed  her:  for,  without  vanity,  1 
may  say,  no  lady  ever  adored  a  gentleman^s 
estates  more  than  she  did  mine. 

Ran,  Sbe^s  coming  this  way  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Lady  Stanmore. 

Sir  Arth,  Look  at  my  Harriet!  youth,  beauty, 
polished  manners,  and  a  cheerful  temper,  are 
too  healthy  symptoms  of  the  longevity  of  hap- 
piness to  fear  its  decay;  but  1*11  have  an  eye 
on  Miss  Raven. 

Ran,  Dof  Sir  Arthur!  do,  my  good  master! 

Sir  Arth,  When  these  papers  are  arranged 
m  join  them.    Follow  me  to  my  book  room. 

[ExeunL 

Enter  Lady  Stanmore  and  Miss  Raven. 

Lady  Stanrnore,  My  dear  Miss  Raven,  how 
kind  these  freauent  visits  are! 

Miss  Rav,  J^dy  Stanmore,  you  over  value 
my  wellmeaning  attentions:  having  no  matri- 
monial cares  of  my  own,  I  live  for  those  who 
have;  and  as  your  honeymoon  is  just  waned, 
I  thought  my  advice  might  be  useful  in  case. 
any  disappointment^ 

Ladj  Stan,  You  are  very  kind ;  but  no  wo- 
man was  ever  happier  thaa  I  have  been  this 
month. 

MissRaQ.  This  month  I  ah,  my  young  ^eiid, 
Uv  Cupid*s  carnival,,  whecc,  every  thing  is  in 
masquerade ;  you  must  o^w  descend  uUo  your 
real  characters.  , 

Jxidjr  Stan,  Real  characterj.!  , 

Miss  Rap,  DoB*t  let  viehai  I  s^y  alarm  yoo;. 
my  object  is  your  happiness^  |< 


Miss  Rap,  To  make  a  coiM|a«sfr  is  easy,  hot 
to  secure  it  proves  the  lactitian;  jrou  miut 
not,  therefore,  lay  down  the  weapons  by  wkick 
you  gained  it:  you  must  study  the  art  of  at- 
tack and  retreat;  pra<:tise  the  artillery  of  tbe 
tongue,  the  sharp  shooting  of  the  eye,  and  be 
amply  stored  with  the  materiel  of  sigbi, 
smiles,  and  tears,  to  defend  the  supremacy  of 
your  empire. 

Lady  Stan.  That^s  very  true,  and  very  rea- 
sonable; but  my  dear  Arthur  is  so  kind  and 
so  indulgent,  I  would  uot  for  the  worM 
tease  him. 

Miss  Rep*  By  no  means;  only  keep  hit  at- 
tentions awake.  Love's  lethargy  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  death.  Now,  last  evening,  while 
you  were  singing,  he  yawned  ^bree  times. 

LadjrSian,  Did  he  indeed? 

Miss  Rap,  Those  three  yav^iu  would  lave 
cost  me  three  thousand  sighs; — but  don't  let 
what  I  say  make  you  look  grave. 

Ladj  Stan,  [Fexed^  Oh  no*  Yawned,  iW 
he?  I  think  I  can  prevent  that  MydearMiu 
Raven,  how  can  1  sufficiently  thank  you?  ^ 
I  vow  I  was  so  ridiculously  happy,  and  so 
unthinkingly  comfortable,  it  was  quite  shocking 
He  shan't  yawn,  however.  On  here  if  5ir 
Arthur:  how  delighted  he  seems! 

Miss  Rap,  1  wonder  what  could  have  made 
him  so  in  your  absence. 

Ladf  Stan,  True — in  my  absence:  now  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  thaU  My  dear 
friend,  how  very  kind  you  are! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  and  Randal. 

Sir  Arth,  [Takes  Lady  Stanmore's  Hand 
-^bows  to  Miss  RapenX  Good  morning,  ma- 
dam! 1  fear  your  partiality  to  Lady  Stanmore 
may  deprive  your  numerous  friends  of  their 
just  share  of  your  well-meant  attentions. 

Miss  Rap,  I  understand  him.  How  baod- 
some  the  wretch  looks!  [Ai^e* 

Ladj  Stan,  Your  countenance,  my  dear 
Arthur!  bespeaks  a  cheerfulness — 

Sir  Arth,  Love  forbid  it  should  be  other- 
wise, when  I  approach  my  Harriet  . 

Miss  Rap.    [Sighing^    Ah!    Loie  forbid, 

indeed!  ,  ,  l  J 

Sir  Arth.  [Sharplj'^   Madam !  Randal,  had 

not  you    some   message   from   Miw  Rat®' 
servants?  .*. 

Ran.  Yes,  madam!  they  wish  to  *"owj| 
the  horses  are  to  be  unharnessed,  as  the  ^^^'y* 

Sir  Arth.  1  should  not  wonder  if  we  bad  a 
storm  here  soon.  q. 

Miss  Rap,  [Looking  spUt^fuU/  ot  ^»' 
Arth.  and  Lad}i]  Nor  L  jbs  ff^^'r.^ 
sweet  imndtl  keep  up  your  ^P"^***  r  y'^ 
moraiiig,.  Sir  Arthur — brute !  [J*'^ 

Rjttn..  This  way,  maidam!  , 

[Bowing  p^ith  his  hand  «^f ^f; 

Miss  Rap.    [Striking  U  amiy   9fUh  ntr 

parasol]  Call  my  servants,  fellow !  j, 

TExeiuit  Miss  Ropen  and  ^«»^ 

La^f  Stan.  [Aside]  I  should  like  to  te^ 
turc  on  a  little  tiny  bit  of  caprice,  jiMtto"7' 
but  no  leaning.    O  lud!  no*  . 

Sir  Arth.  [Turning  to  Ladj  ^^^i^^ 
watched  the  departure  of  Jdi*^  *^*^  ^ 
Harriet,  my  love !    1  have  news  for  y^\,  j, 

Ladj  Stan,   It  must  be  good  newt  -tl* 


LadjrStan,  1  know  it,  my. kind  friend!       (ushered  in  by  your  smiles. 
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SirAriK  fUj  mter  Is  irmecL 

I^df  Stan,  Now  why  ^i^  jou  not  let  me 
genets  wkat  tlie  new*  was? 

Sir  Arih*  I  did  not  know  yoa  were  fond 
of  ffvessing. 

Lady  Stem.  WeQ,  how  does  sbe  do?  what 

Sir  Arth,  Guess.  [does  she  say? 

Lodf  Stan.  How  should  I  know?  bow  pro- 
Toking  you  are,  my  dear!  [Poutinglj, 

Sir  Arth,  I  won't  retort  the  compliment — 
rather  odd!  I  ha^e  thou^ts  of  transferring  to 
Bir.  Rerel  my  interest  m  the  county:  he  is 
fonder  of  puhKc  life,  and  younger  than  I  am. 

Lady  Stan.  True.  [Sigh*. 

Sir  Arth.  Eh! 

Lady  Stan.  [fTiOi  affected  Simplicity]  Is 
he  not  younffer? 

Sir  Arth.  Oh  yes,  certainly — very  odd  f  And 
you  I  Harriet,  will  hare  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Revel ;  for,  w^ 
all  due  aBowance  for  a  brother's  partiality,  1 
think  her  the  most  amiable  of  her  sei. 

Lady  Stan,  Does  Jier  husband  think  so  ? 

Sir  Arth.  Undoubtedly. 

Ladjr  Stan.  Happy  Mrs.  Reyel,  to  hate  a 
husband  who  thinks  you  the  most  amiable  of 
women! 

Sir  Arth.  Naj,  my  dear  Harriet!  don't  ima- 

f*ne  that  in  doing  justice  to  a  sister's  tirtues, 
meant  to  undervalue — 

L^tdjr  Stan.  No  apology,  Sir!  I  shall  not 
presume  to  rival  her  even  in  my  own  hus- 
band's opinion.  [^Sighsl  Pray,  Sir  Arthur, 
when  may  we  eipect  the  honour  of  a  visit? 

Sir  ArOi.  I  think  her  note  says  this  aAer- 
ooon;  \Take9  out  a  Letter,  looks  at  it,  and 
returns  iV]  yes,  this  evening. 

Lady  Stan.  [Adoances  her  Hand  to  read 
Ote  Letter"}  I  beg  pardon,  I  thought  I  might 
have  been  permitteo  to  see  a  sister's  letter. 

Sir  Arth.  By  all  means,  love!  \Offering  it. 

Lady  Stan.  Not  now,  Sir!  A  wife  is  un- 
worthy a  husband's  confideace  and  friendship. 

Sir  Arth,  You  know  y8u  are  my  dearest 
Inend* 

Lady  Stan.  [Sighs}  Friend?  Ah  you  used 
employ  a  more  endearing  term! 

Sir  Arth.  Nay,  now,  Harriet!  O  this  is  some 
jest;  but  I  shall  not  humour  it  [Aside}  I 
have  walked  till  I  am  absolutely  weary* 

LiMdy  Stan.  [Taking  his  Arm}  dhall  we 
go  into  the  music  room?  and  111  practise  the 
•onff  I  sang  last  evening. 

sir  Arth.  [Yawning}  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  Stan.  Whatdolsee?  yawning  again ! 
'tis  too  much.  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Sir  Arth,  Harriet,  for  oeaven's  sake,  my 
lote!  don't  agonize  me.  Can  I  have  caused 
those  precious  tears? 

Lady  Stan.  Ah,  who  but  you? — 'tu  too 
platn«-you  are  weary  of  me. 

Sir  Arth.  Weary!  hare  I  an  existence  but 
in  your  presence?  is  not  the  hope,  the  eflbrt, 
the  }oy  of  my  life,  to  make  you  happy  ? 

Lady  Stan.  [Faintly}  Is  it?— Ah!  Fm  too 
susceptible — too  anxious — too  fond. 

Sir  Arth,  No,  no— but  let  me  see  you  smile 
acain !  [She  leans  on  his  Shoulder  smiling} 
"nianks,  my  angetf  Oh!  be  erer  thus  kind— 
this  is  the  nappiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  Statf.  Indeed !  Oh,  Miss  Raven  was 
trighl— it  will  do.     [Apatt.}  [JSsceuni. 


to 


Acrn. 

ScENX  I. — Interior  of  a  Farm  House. 

Enter  Frank  Rtblakd  and  Fanht. 

Fanny,  And  you've  no  notion  bow  grand 
the  Hall  will  be — and  how  grand  we  shall  be 
at  the  Hall,  with  the  tip-top  gentry. 

Frank.  But  1  don't  know  how  to  behave 
before  these  ouality.    I  sha'n't  be  civil  enough. 

Fanny.  On  you  must  not  be  civil,  mun! 
you  must  talk  loud,  as  you  do  to  the  horses! 
and  lauffb  at  every  thinff  they  say. 

Frank.  That  mayn't  be  very  dilTieult 

Fanny.  And  you  most  shake  your  head  about. 

Frank.  Why,  if  their  ways  be  like  what 
we  hear  of— I  may  shake  my  head,  naturally 
enough.  Fanny,  do  you  think  these  hand- 
somer [Shotting  ear^ngs. 

Fanny.  Ear-rings  for  me!  Gemini,  how 
genteel!  what  bangers!  how  they'll  go  bibbity- 
bob  1),  when  we  dance  at  the  HaN! 

Franks  And  here,  dear  girl,  is  a  trinket 
worth,  to  me,  all  the  jewels  in  the  king's 
crown;  this  simple  hoop  of  gold:  come,  let 
me  try  it  on. 

[He  puts  it  on,  and  kisses  her  hand, 

Fanny,  La!  Frank,  3'ou  make  a  body  so 
ashamed— hide  it,  hide  it, — here  comes  Dame. 

Enter  Damb  Ryxlaiio. 

Oh  such  grand  genteel  doings  at  the  squire's! 

Dame.  Genteel — affain!  1  hate  that  word. 

Fanny.  You'll  go.  Dame? 

Dame.  I  go,  quotha!  no,  child. 

Frank,  r^nnj  and  I  are  invited  — and  I 
don't  often  make  an  idle  day. 

Dame.  No,  nor  an  idle  hour.  But  I  don*t 
quite  like  your  going  among  folk  above  your 
station. 

Fttnny.  Nay,  now,  Dame! 

Dame.  No  good  comes  on*! :  'tis  transplant- 
ing you  into  a  hot-bed,  where  pride  and  vanity 
may  strike  root,  and  choke  the  humble  growth 
of  contentment.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Revel's  tenants, 
you  must  in  duty  pay  him  respect.  But,  boy! 
don't  forget  to  receive  the  money  of  the  dro- 
Yer  and  mealman. 

Frank.  I  can  take  it  in  my  road,  and  the 
rent  is  safe  in  this  bag. 

Dame.  Well,  go  your  ways.  W^hy  don't 
you  go? 

Frank,  [Bashfully}  I  had  thousht,  mother, 
of  asking  you  to  take  a  ride  behind  me  to 
our  *  county-town. 

Dame.  Why,  it  is  not  market-day. 

Frank.  No,  mother!  but, — come  here,  Fanliy. 
[PitMces  her  Arm  under  his}  Only  they  make 
out  wedding  licenses  there,  mother. 

Dame.  \Vedding  licenses? 

Frank.  Ah,  you  used  to  make  the  plough 
go  merrily,  by  telling  me  if  things  turned  up 
right  and  according,  and  father's  debts  paid, — 
that  Fanny  and  I  might— look  at  her,  mother! 
if  I  could  but  light  on  some  clever  dictionary 
words  to  tell  her  how  I  love  her;  but  I  can^ 
I  can  only  say,  the  best  of  mothers  can  make 
her  son  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Dame,  YouVe  so  hasty.  Consider,  Fkank, 
how  poor  we  are! 

Frank.  Poor!  Look  at  the  land:  when  ihe 
farming  gentry  come  round  to  view  it,  I  hope 

I)  A  i^ord  dtwribivg  Ui«  ipwUoa  of  &•  «r-ir}og». 
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I  need  not  skulk  behind  the  hedge !  Show  me 
cleaner  stubbles — show  me  two  hundred  acres 
of  arable  in  better  heart  and  tilth!  Shall  I 
work  the  less  cheerily  because  I  have  her  to 
support?  Will  my  labour  be  more  toilsome, 
when  I  have  those  smiles  to  sweeten  it? 
•  Dame,  Ah,  I  canU  refuse  yon:  take  my 
consent  and  my  blessing. 

Frank,  {Vriping  his  ejres\  Thank  her, 
Fanny y  thats  a  good  girl.  My  dear  mother! 
my  diear  wife!  Fanny  my  wife!  I  shall  go 
out  of  my  wits. — [fVith  quickness\  Mother, 
the  accounts  are  made  up — taies  paid-~credi- 
tors*  receipts  ready  for  signing — the  rent  safe — 
ril  saddle  the  old  mare  in  a  minute. 

[A  Knocking  al  the  Door :  Frank  opens  it. 

JEnter  Dbxtbr. 
Frank,   Servant,   Mr.  Oczter!    glad  to  see 


sir. 


you, 

Dex.  Very  polite;  and  what  do  you  expect 
in  return? 

Frank,  What,  I  dare  say,  1  shaVt  gtt~a 
civil  answer.    [Goes  up  the  Stage  to  Fannjr. 

Dex.  Confound  him!  a  high-spirited,  amo- 
rous young  dog!  And  you  are  glad  to  see 
me,  too,  I  suppose? 

Dame,  Why  not,  Mr.  Steward? 

Dex.  Because  I  am  Mr.  Steward,  and  come 
to  remind  you  of  rent  day. 

Dame,  Thank  you,  sir!  but  it  is  not  a  day 
a  poor  widow  is  likely  to  forget 

Dex,  Sorry  you  can*t  stay  m  the  iarra^  for 
it  looks  in  excellent  condition. 

Dame,  Frank  is  never  idle. 

Dex.  {Looking  at  Frank  and  Fanny\ 
Why,  he  seems  very  busy  just  now.  Hard 
times  for  you.  Dame! 

Dame.  Hard  times,  indeed? — the  times  are 
good  enough  for  farmers  to  be  farmers,  but 
not  to  be  une  gentlemen.*  Why,  but  yester- 
day, neighbour  Plump  was  railing  against 
taxes,  and  grinding  landlords,  so  loud  —  that 
his  daughter*s  music-master  vowed  Miss  Plump 
could  not  tell  a  crotchet  from  a  quaver.  Oh 
vanity  ^vanity ! 

Dex.  Why  your  rent  is  pretty  heavy,  is 
not  it? 

Frcunk.  Convince  yourself,  sir!  *tis  in  this 
bag.  \Tossing  it  up, 

Dex,  Can  you  pay  it?  Dear  me,  how  plea- 
sant! But  then  whafs  to  become  ofyourhus^ 
baiid*s  creditors? 

Frank.  I  hope  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
will  content  them. 

Dex.  Twenty  shillings!  —  dear  me,  how 
pleasant! 

Dame.  Mind,  Frank,  you  carry  it  to  the 
Hall.  —  Excuse  us,  Mr.  Dexter,  we  are  ffoing 
about  a  little  ceremony -^  about  the  ohildren*s 
wedding. 

Dex.  Wedding? 

Frank    \ 
and       >    Yes,  sir,  our  .wedding. 

Fannj,  ) 

Dex,  Dear  me,  how  pleasant!  The  roost 
agreeable  morning  I  have  had  for  some  time* 

Frank.  You  need  not  say  so;  your  Idoks 
show  it. 

^ex.  I  dare  say.  You'll  be  at  the  Hall  in 
the  evening.  Sorry  to  leave  such  merry  faces, 
but  \AMe\  J  may  contrive  tP  mar  ypur  mirth. 


Frank.  FU  attend  you,  air,  to  the  door. 

Dex,  Fm  not  going  to  steal  any  tbin^ jroo 
jackanapes !  ££di(L 

Dame.  Envious  hypocrite! 

Frank.  Tis  hard  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, and  bow  to^ch  a  fellow. 

Dame.  Frank,  be  content  with  your  station; 
a  state  of  dependence ,  boy,  is  more  abused 
than  it  deserves  to  be.'  How  often  do  yoa  see 
your  little  independent  man — idle,  prond,  and 
poor!^ — heedless  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
he  becomes  careless  of  securing  his  own:  while 
the  dependent  farmer,  knowing  that  by  bii 
character  he  must  stand  or  fall,  obtaios  bj 
skill  and  diligence  the  respect  of  his  superion; 
and  so  becomes  a  pattern  of  sobriety  to  bis 
neighbours,  and  an  example  of  duty  and  good 
conduct  to  his  children. 

Frank,  Bravo,  mother!  anci  had  I  itxM 
enough  to  write  a  larned  print  book.  Dame 
ftyeland*s  speech  should  stand  at  the  bead  of 
the  chapter.  So  now  for  the  old  blind  marc^ 
and  the  .wedding  license, 

Fannjr,  And  theil  for  the  genteel  assembly 
at  the  Hall. 

Dame,   Genteel  again!    oh  vanity— vanity! 

\ExeunL 

ScENB  n. — A  Hall  of  Sir  Autbuh  Stav- 

MORE*S. 

Enter  Randal  and  Bdttkrcup;  Botterccp 

dressed  in  an  old  fashioned  Idverj,  booted, 

with  fVhip,  etc. 

Ran,  You  wish  to  speak  with  Sir  Arthur? 
[Buttercup  nods'\ — your  name? 

Butter,  Bobby  Buttercup:  'tis  a  praltyito 
name,  beanU  it?  [SmUing' 

Ran.  What  maj  your  business  be  with 
my  master? 

Butter,  [Putting  his  Finger  to  his  Note] 
That's  the  puzxle. 

Ran,  Ob!  yoi^don't  wish  to  tell  me. 

Butter.  Yes,  1  ^o  wish  to  tell  you  tery 
much ;  but,  bless  you,  I  munnot.— 1  saji  ^^ 
you  keep  a  secret? 

Ran,  No.  Can  you? 

BuUer,  Oh  yesf  . 

Ran,  Then  FU  tell  you  one.— Those  who 
are  most  eager  to  kpow  secrets  are  geoervl/ 
those  who  most  eagerly  betray  tbem. 

Butter,  Don't  be  too  cutting,  sir.  1  is  only 
a  simple  lad — I  may  tell  you  that. 

Ran,  Yes ;  for  that  certainly  is  no  secret 

Butter,  But  1  has  a  good  heart,  and  that 
you  know  is  a  great  matter. 

[JVhistles,  and  examines  the  t^fortmsnt. 

Ran.  Ccrtainljr.  Ha !  ha  1  Mr.  Bobby  But- 
tercup, a  word :  it  is  the  fashion  -in  Uiis  bouit 
for  servants  to  be  uncovered. 

Butter,  Uncovered  [Ar/iofvii^d'].  ^^y*J^ 
haps  Tou  would  not  suspect  that  I  bad  go* 
something  clever  in  the  inside  of  my  h*** 

Ran,  Indeed,  I  should  not*  ^  i^ 

Butter.  Time  will  show.  So,  if  yottH  W 
so  good  as  to  teU  Sir  Arthur  to  ^'^."'***if 
me— not  that  I  require  him  to  hurry  bim««» 
-that's  what  I  call  polite.  .  f ^"T 

Ran,  FU  meaUon  your  indulgent  kwdae** 
Ha!  ha!  ^    ,    ,^ 

Butter.  Nay»  nay,  it  beant  hrothW  ^ 
iMgbatiiie.    Ih^smgOQdheqrl'iS^^^ 
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muter  is  comioff   here  upon   the 
»^L  l:-  ^. » C- I *L 


godas.   Ecod  these  cqnsated  Lunnon  sanrants 

think  we  west-count(<y  lads  donH  know  how  to 

behave;  bat  Fll  show  them  what  breeding  is. 

\Sii9  down,  adjusting  his  boot  leahers, 

and  sings* 
*<Don*t  you  see  that  little  turtle  dove,  that 
sits  on  yonder  tree? 
He*s  wooing  of  his  loTe. 
And  cooing  for  his 'mate; 
As  I  now  do  for  thee,  my  dear! 
As  1  now  do  for  thee.** 
During  this  Sir  ARTHua  and  Randai  enter, 
and  stand   on  each  Side  of  the  Chair. 
BuTTBRcnp  starts  up. 
Sir  Arth*  At  ydbr  desire,  I  wait  upon  you ; 
but  I  donH   require  you  to  hurry    yourself— 
hal  ha!    And  now,  l>eing  at  par   in  point  of 
politeness,  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  commands. 
Butter.  Come,  thaOs  quite  genteel  and  sa- 
tisfactory.   Sir  Arthur  I   I  have  the  honour — 
but —  [Points  to  Randal 

Sir  Arth.  Oh !  you  wish  him  to  leave  the  room  ? 
Butter.  No,  I  donH;  hut  he  must,  because — 
Sir  Arth.  Randal —     TPoints  to  the  Boor. 
Butter.  I  means  no  attront,  Mr.  fellow-sar- 
Tint!    I  has  a  good  hearL  [Exit  RemdaP^ 
Now  for  it.  \Takes  off  his  Hat,  containing 
a  Handkerchief,    wfuch    he  unfolds,    and 
produces  a  Letter,  which  he  delivers  to  Sir 
Arthur^  There !  that's  what  I  call  being  rather 
cleyer.    And  now,  your   honour!   as  we  are 
by  ourselves,  and  sociable4ike,   we   can  con- 
versation a  bit  about — 

Sir  Arth,  Silence!  A  very  extraordinary 
epistle — 'Son — dog — doting  father — discarded 
scoundrel — break  my  heart — break  his  bones.' 
— Rather  a  fierce  style! 

Butter.  He!  he!  beant  it?— 

[Looking  at  the  Letter. 
Sir  Arth.  Fellow!  [puts  him  away^  'will 
wait  privately  on  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore — build 
an  hospital — cut  ofF  with  a  shilling;'  ha!  ha! 
Butter.  Old  master,  you  underslfno,  made 
all  his  money  in  the  Inge')  spice  islands; 
and,  dang  it!  there's  no  getting  the  pepper 
out  of  him ;  and  raps  out  such  naughty  im- 
mortal^)  words!  caUs  me  every  thiog  but  a 
gentleman. 

Sir  Arth.  Where  is  your 'master? 
Butter.  Oh !  snug !  he's  invisible  at  the  inn, 
if  you  want  to  see  him.         [Gate-bell  rings. 
SirAr&i.  Should  this  be  young  Revel,  their 
meeting  must  be  prevented. 

Enter  Randal. 
Ran.  Here's  Miss  Raven,  again,  sir. 
Sir  Arth.  More  annoyance!  well,  well;  I'll 
be  on  the  alert,  depend   on't     Randal,  you 
must  take  a  note   to  the   inn;  this  blockhead 
may  make  some  blunder:  follow  me,  sir. 

Butter.  Don't   yon  be  cross  with  me;  I  is 
DO  but  a  simple  lad,  but  I  has  a  good  hearL 

[Exeunt 
SCENB  HI. — A  Pleasure-ground — view  of 

Conservatory — Lake — Pavilion,  etc. 
Enter  Ladt  Stanhorb  tmd  Miss  RAyBii, 
MissRav,   Well,  my  dear,  and  what  were 
the  effects  of  my  advice? 

t )  Pliyiac  Um  dvra.  •)  A  #Uld»«  guae.  S)  lodta.  4)  Imnorid.  I  bdSIS  of  esteem. 


Lady  Stan.  Oh,  deligbffiil!  he  said  he  was 
the  happiest  of  men;  add,  showing  one's 
power  IS  so  irresistibly  tempting! 

Miss  Rav.  And  if  your  youUi  and  beauty, 
joined  to  his  doting  fondness,  don't  secure 
your  sv^ay,  blame  onljr  yourscl£  Pray,  is  Sir 
Arthur  in  the  habit  of  breaking  his  appoint- 
ments ? 

Lady  Stem.  Oh,  never  I 

MissRav.  I  perceive  'tis  past  the  hour  he 
promised  to  join  Us. 

Lady  Stan.  So  it  is,  I  declare. 

MissR.  Ah.  my  love!  you  must  learn  to 
bear  these  neglects. 

Lady  Stan,  Must  I?  [Sighinf 

MissRav.  Indeed,  I  wbh  it  may  be  only 
neglect 

Lady  Stan.  Only  neglect  ?  [Alarmed, 

MissR.  Pray  don't  let  what  I  Tear  maict 

rou  uneasy !  I  hope  no  accident  has  happened ! 
saw  his  servant  cleaning  pistols. 
Lady  Stan.  Pistols? 

MissRav.  Had  not  he  a  dbpute  with  Lord 
StaUfeel  about  the  prise  ox? 

Lad^  Stan,  Not  that  I  know  of:  besides,  I 
saw  him  just  now  by  the  side  of  the  lake. 

MissRav.  The  lake?  don't  be  agiuted!  I 
suppose  you  have  drag-nets  ? — Poor  Sir  Arthur ! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur.  Drag-nets!— >poor  Sir  Arthur!, 
—ha!  ha!    My  love,  what  is  all  this? 

MissR,  Not  very  feeling,  sir,  to  laugh  at 
your  wife's  fears. 

Lady  Stan.  Nor  very  polite  to  keep  her 
waiting. 

Sir  Arth.  My  dear  Harriet!  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  really  thought  I  was  wiUun  the  — 
[Looking  at  hiswatchl  Oh,  yes!  I  am  right: 
look  here,  my  dear !     [Showmg  his  ff^atch. 

Lady  Stan.  You  are  wrong:  look  here,  my 
dear!  [Producing  her  fVatcn, 

Sir  Arth.  I've  just  set  my  ^watch  by  the  sun. 

Lady  Stan.  Then  the  sun  is  wrong. 
Enter  John. 
John,  look  at  the  turret-dock. 

John.  It  does  not  go,  m^  lady!,         [Exit. 

Lady  Stan.  How  provoking! 

Sir  Arth.  My  dear  love!  why  give  impor- 
tance to  such  an  absurd  trifle  ?  come,  let  it  rest. 

Lady  Stan.  Youll  own  then  you  are  wrong? 

Sir  Arth,  No,  madam:  for,  insignificant  as 
the  object  is,  I  cannot  purchase  even  your 
smiles  at  the  expense  of  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

Lady  Stan.  [Jndignantl/]  Indeed! 

MissRav.  Now,  my  <lear  injured  iriend, 
assert  your  rights,  or  you  are  lost:  but  I  must 
retire  to  conceal  my  tears — I  pity  you!  [Exit, 

Sir  Arth.  She  seems  distressed;  Fll  change 
the  subject.  Really,  Harriet,  you  have  arran* 
ged  your  dress  to-day  with  admirable  taste; 
it  is  extremely  handsome. 

Lady  Stan.  Do  you  think  it  more  becoming 
than  that  I  wore  yesterday? 

Sir  Arth.  Infinitely! 

Lady  Stan.  Ah!  I  know  I  looked  ill  yester- 
day; but  I  hoped  it  might  have  escaped  the 
partial  eyes  of  a  husband, 

Sir  Arth.  Nay,  nay;  my  affection  does  not 
rest  on  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  or  t^e 
light  frivolities  ot  fashion*,  but  on  the   soUd 
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Jjodj  Stan,  Wlidii  a  husband  talks  of  es- 
ieern,  there  is  an  end  of  love, 

SirArOi,  Ha!  ha!  come,  come;  you  can't 
be  serious.    Ha!  ha! 

Lady  Stan.  Do  you  lau^h,  Sir?  Is  the  sen- 
sibility of  my  heart  an  object  of  mirth  ? 

Sir  Artii,  No,  on  my  honour! 

LadY  Stan,  Are  tears  of  affection  to  be 
rewarded  by  smiles  of  contempt?       \W'eep6. 

Sir  Arlh,  You  mistake, — on  my  soul  you 
do!     Harriet  1  dear  Harriet! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revel  are  arrived. 

Sir  Arth.    So   soon  ?    why ,  it  is  hot  yet — 
\About  to  look  at  his  VTatch. 

Lady  Stan.  \n'ith  quickness]  What,  Sir? 

Sir  Ar&i.  Nothing.  We'll  attend  them; 
serte  refreshments.  \Exit  Servant]  Come,  I 
long  to  secure  you  the  friendship  of  ray  amiable 
sister. 

Lath' Stan,  [Meekljr]  Excuse  me;  I  am 
unfit  for  company.  Say  1  am  ill.  Indeed  you 
may  say  so  with  truth. 

SirArih.  [Affectionately'}  111  are  you? 
my  heart  aches  to  think  $o. 

Lady  Stan,  Go  and  be  happy;  don*t  think 
of  me. 

SirArih,  Not  think  of  you,  Harriet?  Well, 
ni  not  control  your  wishes ; — adieu. 

yTenderly  kissing  her  Hand, 

Lady  Stan,  ySnatching  it  away]  And  will 
you  leave  me.  Sir? 

Sir  Arth.  Why  'sdeath,  madam,  did  not 
you  desire — 

Lady  Stan.  All  company  is  to  be  preferred 
to  mine; — ungrateful  man! 

Sir  Arth.  I  shall  go  distracted ! 

[FTaJks  un  the  Stage, 

Lady  Stan,  Oh,  dear!  I  fear  Tve  ^one  too 
far ;  i  had  better  make  it  up ;  luckily ,  one 
kind  look  will  suflice  for  that.  Sir  Arthur, 
herc*s  my  hand.  {Smiling — lie  joyfuUy  ad- 
vcmces  to  take  itjl  forgive — 

Sir  Arth.  [Suddenly  stops]  Forgive?  I've 
not  the  good  fortune,  madam,  to  understand. 

tBotvs, 
e  dare 
—  ?  Oh,  lud!  what  shall  I  do  now? — I  must 
find  Miss  Raven.  Sir  Arthur,  you  shall  se- 
verely repent  this.  [Exit. 
Sir  Arth.  Phew!  I'm  in  a  high  fever!  So, 
so;  all's  ovei'l  prospects  of  increasing  love, 
of  domestic  joy  —  fled ;  —  gone  for  ever. 
[fVipes  his  eyes]  How  lovely  she  looked,  even 
in  her  anger  1 — she's  very  young.  I  might 
have  taken  her  hand;  I  wish  I  had.  Ill  fol- 
low her,  and — what!  record  myself  a  doting 
driveller?  ask  to  become  her  slave? 

[Indignantly, 

Enter  Randal. 

Ran,  Mr.  Revel,  senior,  is  arrived. 

Sir  Arth,  Pshaw!  intruded,  on.  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  my  mind  is  agonised! 

Rah,  I  hope  I  am  not  to  blame.  Sir? 

Sir  Arth.  No,  good  fellow!  I  am  to  blame: 
but  I^dy  Stanmore's  behaviour. — Ah,  Randall 
what  will  .remove  this  misery  from  my  heart? 

Tion.  Your  old  receipt.  Sir;  removing  mi* 
sery  from  the  hearts  ofothefs. 

Sir  Arth. 'You  are  right,  old  Honesty!    Let 


me  shake  off  this  imworthy  weakness,— Yes, 
I  will  resist  this  attack  on  my  happiness,  and 
assert  the  honour  and  rights  of  tne  husband. 
Attend  me  to  Mr.  ReveL 

Ban.  The  old  gentleman  is  coming. 

Sir  Arth,  He  desires  to  be  kept  ap^rt  from 
his  son.  Give  me  notice  if  young  Revel  feave 
the  house.  [Goes  up  the  stage. 

Enter  Old  Rbvu.. 

Old  Rev.  So  I  must  run  after  you,  nniit  V 

Ran.  You  sent  me  to  inform  Sir  Artbor, 
and  accordingly — 

Old  Rev,  I  must  run  after  him  myself. 

Ran.  You  are  pleased  to  be  pleasant,  Sir. 

Old  Rev.  No,  dir,  I'm  never  pleased  wbeo 
I'm  pleasant — Yoil  might  have  the  civility  to 
offer  a  seat  to  an  old  man.  [Randal  brings 
a  garden-chair]  Phew!  and  did  your  master 
teach  you  these  manners? 

Ran.  He  is  here  to  answer  that  question 
himself.  [Sir  Arthur  advances- 

Old  Rev.  [Remaining  seated]  Oh !  Sir 
Arthur  Stanmore,  I  suppose? 

Sir  Arth.  At  Mr.  Revel's  service. 

Old  Rev.  You  brute,  why  don't  ^ou  bnd 
your  master  a  chair?    Re' seated,  Sir. 

Sir  Arth.  Thank  you.  [Sitsl—tTo Randafl 
—Go.  [ExitRandd 

Old  Rev,  No  ceremony;  you  are  at  yovr 
own  house,  you  know. 

Sir  Arth.  Ffaith,  I  began  to  doubt  it!  [Midi. 

Old  Rev.  I'm  your  guest. 

Sir  Arth.  Mudi  flaUered. 

Old  Rev,  Rut  no  spunger.  I've  made  a  large 
India  fortune;- not  oy  cutting  throats;— M 
Sir,  I  made  it  in  the  civil  line.  [Striking  Ae 
ground  nvith  his  cane]  So  my  reprobate  son 
has,  it  seems,  married  your  sister.  I  say,  an 
imprudent  match.  Sir  Arthur! 

Sir  Arth,  And  I  say,  I  quite  agree  wilh 
you,  Mr.  Revel. 

Old  Rev.  [Aside]  Agree  with  mel-ralber 
taking  a  liberty  at  Brst  sight.  It  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  my  consent,  sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arth.  Nor  by  mine,  Mr.  Revel 

OldlTe^  But  there's  no  necessity  lo  Aj 
into  a  passion.  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arth.  None  in  the  least,  Mr.  Revel. 

Old  Rev.  A  terrible  hot-headed  fellow,  I 
see;  I  must  smooth  him  down.  I  beliefr, 
Sir  Arthur,  you  have  got  into  the  same  scrsf. 

Sir  Arth.  [Sighing]  1  am  married,  Sir. 

Old  Rev,  Aye,  you  look  so;  the  old  me*, 
I  suppose;— as  maidens,  fluttering  ^■^P"'?^ 
like  Joves;  married^  flapping  away  like  dra- 
gons. I've  had  expenence — been  married  twice; 
my  first  wife  hated  and  obeyed  me — the  se- 
cond adored  and  thumped  me.  , 

Sir  Arth.  But  to  what  may  I  owe  the  Ik>- 
nour  of  your  present  visit?  ,     ,• 

Old  Rev.  Don't  you  know?  Hcrw  •houW 
you?  Ill  tell  you.  1  wish  to  be  con^cta 
of  the  extent  of  Ned's  extravagance,  before  i 
discharge  his  debts;  JL  mean,  before  I  ^^' 
herit  the  villain.  I  suppose  you  have  »«« 
your  door  against  the  poor  feflow. 

fiir  Arth,  He  is  now  in  my  house. 

Old  Rev.  What,  my  Ned  here?  [•^W'f?{ 
^^ten  relapsing  into  anrer]  I  should  W« 
to  see  him  )ust  for  the  pleasure  of  knodwag 
him  down. 
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Sir  Ar/h,  One  word.  The  hipfiness  of  an 
amiable  and  beloTed  sbter  giTes  m^^a  strong 
interest  io  vour  son*s  social  and  moral  con- 
dact  To-da]r  be  gives  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment. Suppose  you  are  introduced  as  my 
iriend;  you  may  then  estimate  the  extent  of 
his  prodigal  flspenditure  without  being  known. 

OldRcQ.  An  excellent  thongbl! 

Sir  Arih,  Your  long  residence  abroad  will 
prerent  your  person  beioir  reco^rnbed. 

Old  Rep,  What,  you  think  I  may  be  a 
little  altered?  Why,  IVe  only  been  in  India 
nineteen  years  and  a  hdf«  Rless  me — what 
altered— en? 

Sir  ArA.  I  think  it  possible. 

Old  Rev.  Indeed !  And  is  this  my  reward 
lor  baking  my  brains  under  a  vertical  sun — 
for  bearing  stints  of  conscience  and  rousqui^ 
toes,  and  changing  into  the  yellow  leaf  the 
roses  and  lilies  that  bloomed  on  these  cheeks? 

Sir  Ar^  If  any  effort  of  mine  can  assist 
yon  in  producing  reformation— 

OldAev*  And  would  you  help  me  to— try 
—  to — to  save  the  poor  devil?  Bless  you! 
bless  you!  {Affected, 

Sir  Arth.  And  I  am  sure  his  wife  would  join. 

OldRev.   Don*t  she  hate  Ned? 

SirAr^  Sincerely  loves  him. 

OldRev,  Bless  her!  bless  her!  Fm  an  old 
lb<»l.  Sir  Arthur;  but  he*s  my  flesh  and  blood, 
— and  witboot  him,  you  see,  I  have  jiot  much 
of  those  articles  left.  [Shav^ing  hits  pare  Fi- 
gure'\  I  dare  say  now  the  profligate  has  got 
a  dozen,  or  twenty  people  to  entertain. 

Sir  Arth,  The  whole  county,  Sir. 

OldRev,  The  what?  Let  me  have  only  one 
blow  at  him ;  but  alas,  the  expense  is  incurred, 
— ^tbe  feast  prepared, — %o  my  killing  him  be- 
fore dinner  would  not  save  much,  I  suppose? 
- — Eb,  who  comes  here? 

Sir  Arth,  *Sdeath,  how  mal-apropos!  Tis 
Lady  Stanmore,  Sir. 

OldRev,  Your  wifef^ffad  you're  a  judge. 
Happy  fellow !  for  if  ever  nature  stamped  the 
impress  of  an  angelic  temper  and  cheerful 
obedience — on  that  lovely  iorm  the  seal  was 
placed.      [Striking  his  stick  on  Ou  ground. 

Sir  Arm,  [JEntbarrassed^  I  feel  highly  flat- 
tered— much  gratified. 

Enter  Ladt  St  am  more. 

Ladjr  Stan,  Tve  got  such  a  nice  lesson  from 
Miss  Raven!  [Aside^  —  Sir  Arthur,  when  I 
reflect  on  what  has  passed, — 

[FF'ith  affected  Meekness, 
SirAr0u  Madam,  the  presence  of  a  stranger — 
LadjrStan,  I  hope   a  friend — Mr.    Revel,  I 
believp.     [Presenting  her  Hand,  which  old 
Revel  kisses* 
OldRev,  Charming  creature!   what  a  mur- 
muring xephyr-like  tone!  You*re  a  lucky  dog, 

\To  Sir  AHhur, 
LctdjStan,  And  I  wish  that  friend  to  wit- 
ness my  contrition;  and,  I  hope,  ^oiir  indul- 
gent forgiveness, — 

Sir  Arth,   Forgiveness? 

\}Viih  joyful  Surprise, 
ZtodyStan,  While  I  express  my  sorrow. 
Sir  ArOu  Sorrow?  banish  that  feeling  for 
ever  from  that  dear  bosom?   I  fear  I  was  too 
bar5h;  how  could  I  refuse  this  hand? 

[Taking  it  tenderly. 


hady  Stan,  Hear  me.  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arth,   Certainly,    my    angel.     1  an%   a  * 
lucky  fellow,  Mr.  Revel. 

[Shaking  Idm  heartily  by  lite  hand. 

Lady  Stan,  I  hope  I  have  acquired  a  pro- 
per sense  of  obedience. 

Sir  Arlh,  A  proper  sense  of  your  own 
happiness,  Harriei ;  don*t  talk  of  obedience. 

JLady  Stan,  *Tb  my  duty.  Sir. 

Sir  Arth,  Du^! — nay,  you*ll  distress  me 
I  donU  require  duty;  I  wish  my  wife  Xk^  be 
my  equal — my  monitress — the  partner  of  my 
heart,  and  all  its  interests:  no  more  of  duty. 

Litdy  Stan,  I  am  sorry  that  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  your  will  wou^  satbfy  you.    [To  » 
Old  Revet\  What  can  I  do  more  r 

Old  Rev^In  the  same  submissive  Tone'\Kyey 
what  can  she  do  more? 

Sir  Arth,  [Rather  irritated]  Sir,  your  kind 
interference  is,  I  dare  say,  well  meant,  but 
not  required.  Harriet,  you  won*t  understand  me. 

Lady  Stan,  *lls  my  misfortune  that  myun> 
derstanding  b   so    weak:    in   future,  ril  not 
pretend  to  judge  at  all. 
■  OldRev.  There!   Surely  that   humiliation- 

Sir  Artfi,  Sir,  I  don^t  require  humiliation. 

[With  quickness 

OldRev,  DonU  be  too  t3rrannical! 

SirArtli,  Tyrannical— ha !  ha!  Absurd.  Sir, 
I  defy  you  or  any  roaa  to  prove — I  tyranni* 
cal?  truly  ridiculous!  -^ha!  ha!  Is  it  not, 
Harriet? 

Lady  Stem,  Very,  Sir.    May  I  laugh? 

Sir  Arth,  May  you  laugh?  W^hy,  *sdeatb, 
madam ! 

Lady  Stan,  YouVe  dropt  your  handkerchief, 
husband !  [Presents  it, 

OldRev,  There*s  a  lovely  hand,  to  strew 
the  path  of  life  with  flowers !  Oh,  you  happy 
fellow!    Come,  Iet*s  away! 

Lady  Stan,  Sir — Sir!  May  I  follow  you, 
Sir? 

Sir  Arth,  May  you  follow?  Now  that  is 
so  provoking,  Harriet!  you  know  I  am  only 
happy  when  you  are  by  my  side. 

LMdy  Stan,  W^hich  side.  Sir? 

SirArtli,  Plagues! — torments! 

[JValks  about  agitated. 

OldRev,  Oh  fie.  Sir  Arthur. 

Lad jr  Stan,  What  can  I  do  more? 

Old  Rev,  V>ry  true — what  can  she  do  more  ? 

Sir  Arth.  Oh!  I  shall  choke. 

[Rushes  oui^  they  follow. 

ACT  in. 

SCEiiB  L — An  Apartment  draped  with  Silk 
Hangings,  forming  an  elegant  Tent;  light- 
ed and  decorated, — Ihe  back  ofOte  Tent 
to  be  open,  and  displaying  an  illuminct- 
ted  Temple  Casc€tde,  and  Grovc^^Music, 
— Servants  in  handsome  Liveries  pass 
bearing  Refreshments. 

Enter  Dbxter. 

Dex,  More  ices  and  champagne!  -^Egad, 
these  amphibious  country  squires  should  have 
gills,  for  they  drink  like  fishes!  [to  Servant] 
what  have  you  there?  [Passing  the  Bottle 
under  his  Nose] — the  elegant  aroma  of  Bur- 
ffundy.  No.  1;  Carry  that  to  my  party:  the 
first  wines  to  the  second  table — tbars  the  rule, 
my  fine  fellow!  [Exit  Servant]'^ Now f  to 
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get  that  young  farmer,  tbal  Frank  Rreland, 
into  my  power:  bis  intoxication  is  acnieTed; 
and  if  1  can  tempt  him  to  throw  a  merry- 
main^) —  no  wedding  for  you,  Miss  Fanny. 
Is 'not  that  she?  and  with  ner  my  graceless 
lord  and  master?  1  must  instantly  stop  these 
profligate  proceedings. — What  impertmence, 
to  dare  to  interfere  with  my  pleasures !  [JSxii, 

Enter  Buttercup  tipsy,  singing. 

"Father,  I  am  your  bonny  boy. 

And  stealing  com  is  all  my  joy.** — \Hiccups, 
Ecod,  I  feel  so  agreeable  and  so  vicious,  I 
could  love  any  body,  or  Hght  any  body. 
Well,  aAer  all,  *tis  very  pleasant  to  be  quite 
comfortable;  at  least,  thats  my  sentiment 

^ex.  [VFithouil  More  ice<— ice,I  say! 

gutter.  Ice! — aye  that's  what  makes  this 
place  so  mortal  slippery. 

Enter  Young  Revel. —  [Butteecup  runs 

against  hun,'\ 

Y,  Rep.  How  came  you  in  this  apartment, 
fellow  ? 

Butter.  In  rather  a  roundabout  way. 

Y.  Rev.  Who  are  you  ? 

Butter.  Why ^  if  you  II  stand  still,  and  not 
keep  twirling  round  and  round— Fll  tell  you: 
Tm  Bobby  Buttercup,  a  Sober  pastoral  swain 
from  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  and  yallaty  sham  ^) 
to  your  ancient,  renerable  paternal  lather,  old 
Mr.  Revel,  the  elder,  senior. 

Y.Rev.  Zounds — My  father!  what  here? 

Butter.  No— there. 

Y.  Rep.  What  a  critical  discovery!  so  the 
old  boy  came  incog? 

Butter,  No,  he  came  in  a  coach. 

Y,  Retf.  I've  hit  my  man  !  With  Sir  Arthur 
Stanmore? 

Butter.  Baronet. 

Y.Rev,  Your  worthy  master  is  a  starch, 
strait,  thin,  gray — ? 

Butter,  As  a  badger. 

Y.Rev.  And  so  I  was  not  to  be  let  into 
the  )ok'e  ? — Ha  ,  ha  ! 

Butter,  No,  that  was  the  fun  onH. — He!  he! 

Y.  Rev,  My  sober,  sensible  little  fellow, 
your  discretion  I  value — 

Butter.   At  how   much? 

[Holding  out  his  hand. 

Y.  Rev.  Ohl  ihere.iGives monejr']  Reckon 
on  my  gratitude. 

Butter,  I  will}  one,  two,  three 

Y,  Rev.  IHeroicaUyj  Now  to  find  a  father 
by  the  infallible  attraction  of  all-powerful  in- 
stinct. Ha!  ha!  Here's  company:  away  to  the 
butler's  room!  you  must  be  thirsty. 

Butter.  I  am — parched. 

Y.Rev.  That's  a  dangerous  symptom;  so 
drink,  and  be  careful  otyour  health,  Bohby! 
and  now  my  old  dad,  you  shall  pay  for  peeping! 

^Evit. 

Butter,  Thirst  is  a  shocking  disease,  and 
makes  the  tongue  stick  so,  one  can't  oronounce 
legibly,  IVe  been  too  abstemious.  Vll  reform 
that  error  forthwith,  and  drink  till  I  get  rid 
of  thb  dizziness.    How  bad  my  bead   is !    but 

has  a  good  heart,  [Exit,  reeling. 

Enter  Sia  Arthur  Stanmore  and  Mrs. 

RSYEL. 

Sir  Arth.  I  never  will  pardon  it!  never! 

i)  To  play  A  diet.  •)  Viilet  it  cbaabre. 


[Act  UL 

Lady  Stanmore*s  behaviour  to  me  I  iiii|^ 
forgive;  bht  rudeness  to  yon!  a  marked  ne- 
glect— 

Mrs.  Rev.  I  own  I  regret  my  inability  to 
conciliate  Lady  Stanmore's  friendship ;  bul  the 
fault  may  be  mine. 

Sir  Arth.  No ,  excellent  Constance  !  How 
her  eyes  sparkled  at  the  admiration  she  ex- 
cited f 

Mrs,  Rev,  So  did  yours,  brother! 

StrArth.  Did  the^? — a  husband's  admira- 
tion should  have  satisfied  her.  Then  ber  af- 
fected and  provoking  care  of  ray  bealtb — 
'* Don't  eat  that.  Sir  Arthur!  you  know  the 
least  acidity  destroys  you;"  ^^ut  down  that 
window  ;**  or,  *^  My  dear  man  will  have  hu 
rheumatism  again.**  Then  the  whisper  went 
round — ** Amiable  creature!  she  don*t  wish 
hrr.quis  of  a  husband  to  die." — I  begin  to 
think  they  are  mistaken. 

Y.Rev.  [FTithout']  Ha!  ha!  Bravo!  bravo! 

Sir  Arth.  Aye !  there's  jrour  precious  mate. 

Mrs,  Rev.  'tis  the  hour  of  festivity. 

Sir  Arth.  Of  brutal  intemperance  f 

Mrs.  Rev,  Surely  my  busoandU  hospitality 
cannot  displease. 

Sir  Artn.  Hospitality  ?  a  rank  libel,  madam, 
on  that  noble  Knglish  word: — ''its  characters 
are  regulated  liberality,  not  undistinguished 
profusion;  innocent  cheerfulness,  not  Mcen- 
tious  riot;  virtftous  encouragement!  not  pro- 
fligate example.*'  Look  into  that  room,  and 
see  the  tenantry,  madly  intoxicated  vriUi  fo- 
reign wines,  insulting  their  superiors :  the  next 
apartment  presents  a  scene  that  wrings  my 
heart.  I  there  saw  a  young  farmer,  Frani 
Ryeland,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  widow, 
in  a  state  of  frenzy  at  dice,  vritb  a  beap  of 
gold  before  him:  win  or  lose,  'tis  equal  ruin. 
Poor  fellow!  bitter  will  be  faiy  repentance! 

Mrs.  Rev.  How  can  you  prevent? 

Sir  Arth.  How  can  I  remain  a  tame  spec- 
tator?— What  excuse  can  I  offer,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, for  not  giving  the  vice  of  gaming 
its  due  castigation,  when  the  laws  have  pro- 
vided houses  of  correction  for  the  cxpiess 
purpose  ? 

Enter  Old  RsyEL,  unobserved. 

Old  Rev.  Phewl  the  Black  Hole's  an  ice- 
house to  this.  Oh  for  a  Punka  to  fan  and 
cool  me!  There's  bis  wife!  a  precious  pair, 
no  doubt!  [Listens, 

Mrs.  Rev.  I  own  my  hiisband*s  conduct  is 
unthinking.  . 

Sir  Arth,  Unthinking  was  bis  marked  at- 
tention to  that  young  creature,  Fanny  Bloomly  ? 

Mrs.  Rev.  Oh !  spare  me ! 

Sir  Arth.  Was  that  unthinkingness  ?  was  it 
not  a  deliberate  plan  of  poisonous  flattery 
and  base  seduction  ?— and  1  must  add,  Con- 
stance !  your  insensibility — 

Mrs.  Rev.  Insensibility !  [Bursting  into  an 
Agonjr  of  Tears']  Oh,  brother ,  my  heart  is 
broke ! 

Old  Rev.  And  so  is  mine!  [Apart 

Mrs.  Rev.  Tou  have  wrung  from  me  a 
confession  I  hoped  to  have  confined  a  sad 
inmate  in  this  wretched  botctra. 

Sir  Arth.  Why  suffer  thus?  leave  the  pro- 
digal to  his  fate. 

Mrs. Rev*  [Firmly]    Leave  my  husband? 
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leave  tbat  tliat  man  whom  I  hare  sworn  lor 
my  life  and  with  mj  life  to  cherish? — Nerer! 

Old  Rev,  [Rushing  forward  and  em- 
bracing her^-^Mhe  alarmed^  Bless  you !  hiess 
you! 

Sir  ArOi,  His  lather. 

OldReo,  Your  lather-— your  adorer — ^your 
guardian  angel. 

SirArih,  But  a  due  regard  to  your  own 
interest — 

Mrs.Retf,  I  despise  that  wretched  deity  of 
Dianas  worship,  ohall  I  on  its  groTelling  al- 
tar sacrifice  my  own  estimation  and  my  so- 
lemn TOWS  to  heaven?  I  may  become  the 
Tictim  of  selfishness,  hut  I  scorn  to  he  its 
Totary. 

Old  ReQ,  Charming! 

Sir  ArtK.  Such  treason  to  love! 

Mrs,  Rep,  Oh!  I  hate  the  treason;  hut  then 
I  loTe  the  traitor. 

Old  Rep,  She  loves  the  traitor! 

SirArih,  But  what  can  you  hope? 

Old  Rep,  Ah!  true,  what  can  you  hope? 

Mrs.ReP,  To  reclaim  him. 

Old  Rep,  She  says  to  reclaim  him. 

SirArfh,  By  what  magical  agency? 

OldRep,  Aye,  hy  what  magiod — 

Mrs,  Rep,  By  the  natural  magic  of  good 
bamour. 

OldRep,  That*s  the  true  way;  good  hu- 
mour is  my  system* 

SirArOi.  It  will  fail. 

OldRep,  [Sharply]  How  do  you  know  it 
will  fail? — a  hot-headed  impatient — take  ai 
lesson  here^  Sir  Arthur!  [Pointing  to  Mrs, 
Repel]  There's  a  smile!  rll  forgive  him — I 
will-ril  pay  his  debU-ril-- 

Mrs* Rep,  Pardon  me,  sir,  that  must  not 
be.  The  sooner  he  feels  the  bitterness  of  ad- 
versity, the  sooner  will  my  hopes  of  happiness 
be  realised;  his  fault  is  improvidence,  not 
prodigality. 

Sir  Arm*  Hush!  he  comes!  let  us  away. 

Mrs.  Rep,  Remember — good  humour — 

OldRep,  To  be  sura — as  if  there  was  any 
merit  in  that! 

[Exeunt  Sir  Arthur  and  Mrs,  RepeL 
Enter  Youhg  Rbvel. 

Y,Rep,  He  douH  know  me, — ^Now  for  the 
eflect  of  instinct ! 

OldRep.  Now  to  carry  my  point 

[Thejr  oopp  ceremoniously* 

Y  Rep,  A  friend  of  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore — 

OldRep,  Who  has  been  delighted  and 
dazzled   with  the    splendid  hospitality  of  the 


Y,Rep.  Oh,  no!  for  be  b  affluent— sensible 
— handsome — generous ! 

OldRep,  [Aside]  He*s  my  own  bo3r. 

Y,Rep,  Ab,  Sir!  why  do  I  press  this  hand 
with  filial  fondness?  why  hang  upon  your 
neck  with  infant  tenderness?  can  you  tell  me? 

Old  Rep,  [Fondly]  I  can  teH  you. 

Y,ReP,  Why  do  I  fancy  I  behold  that 
lather? 

Old  Rep,  Because  you  do  behold  that  father ! 
[Thej  embrace]  Inbllibic  instinct! 

Y,Rep,  Triumphant  ikature! 

OldRep.  Divine  inspiration! 

Y.  Rep,  [Aside]  Ha !  ha !  Tolerably  acted, 
I  flatter  myself. 

OldRep,  Why  the  dog*s  grinning!  Phew! 
If  the  rascal  knew  me — if  he  has  been  cajol- 
ing !  Tigers  and  crocodiles !  I  lume  enough 
to  turn  a  steam-enffine ;  am  hot  enough  to 
explode  a  detonator! 

^•Rep,  My  lather!  I  hope  this  meeting  will 
repay  [Aside]  all  I  owe.  And  how  is  your 
health,  Sir? 

OldRep.  Sadly  pinched  by  this  climate, 
Ned!  and  IVe  the  tic-douloureuz  so  bad  in 
my  right-hand,  I  donH  think  I  could  manage 
to  sign  a  draft. 

Y.Rep,  My  dear  sir,  exercise  your  band, 
by  all  means. 

OldRep*  No,  I  believe  ^tissalei^to  be  close- 
fisted,  Ned! 

Y*Rep*  But,  my  dear  dad!  why  not  enjoy 
life  like  me,  and  with  me?  what  pleasure  in 
amassinff  gold? 

OldJiep,  Not  much,-  I  own.  [Aside, 

Y,  Rep,  Consider  you  have  not  long^to  live, 
my  dear  father! 

OldRep,  Kind  monitor! 

Y.Rep,  Then  enjoy  while  you  may.  Vipe 
r esprit!  Vipe  Londres!  That  is  the  city  of 
enchantment — the  spirits  elastic — the  wit  elec- 
tric— the  taste  refined — the  senses  in  ecstasy. 

OldRep*  By  Jove,  Nedl  your  painting  is 
so  seducing,  your  colouring  so  brilliant,  that 
I  could  almost  find  in  my  beart  to — [Aside] 
Now  to  carry  my  plan  into  execution.  Sup- 
pose— he !  he ! — 1  shall  make  myself  confound- 
edly ridiculous — but  no  matter — ^*tis  to  save 
an  only  son.  Here  goes !  [To  him]  You  dog, 
youVe  inspired  me — fired  me — 

Y*Rep*  Bravo! 

OldRep*  m  no  longer  be  an ^ old  moiling 
mopus — all  morals  and  mumps. 

Y*ReP*  Delightful! 

OldRep.  No,  ripe  la/oUef  is  my  motto. 

So  now  for  fun  and  revelry — luxurious  feast, 

ffenerous  wine.    Ecod.   1*11  have   a  skin- 


fortunate  Mr.  ReveL 

Y,  Rep.  Fortunate?  Ah,  Sir,  trust  not  to  land  generous 

appearances!  full!   [Aside]   for   the   proverb  says,    as  the 

OldRep.  [Aside]!  won*t  house  is  on  nre,  one  may  as  well  warmone- 

Y,Rep,  How  oft,   under  the  semblance  of  self.    So  have  with  you,  Ned! 

wreathed  smiles,  is  concealed  a  tortured  heart !  j     Y.Rep,  Allons,  lather! 

Ueigho!   Pardon  the   freedom    I  take,   but  I       OldRep,  Father?  no,  bacchanalian  brothers 


leel  a  sort  of  magnetic  attraction — an  irresis- 
tible impulse  lo  impart-^ 

OldRep,  Poor  fellow!  Unbosom  your  griefs: 
here's  a  liring  echo,  [Striking  his  Breast] 
tbat  will  return  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for 
groan. 

Y.Rep.  Know  then,  interesting  stranger!  I 
have  a  lather  alive. 

OldRep,  And  that  makes  you  miserable. 
LInnatural  scoundrel !  [Aside, 


—  dashing  dogs  —  graceless  gallants  —  F'ipa 
Bacchoi  [Exeunt  singing- 

Scene  l\,-^A  Gala  Apartment 

Enter  Ladt  Stanmoiis. 

Heigho!  Tm  very  miserable.  Is  it  not  heart- 
breaking tu  see  a  circle  of  elegant  young 
men  olicring  their  homage,  and  niy  own  hus- 
band to   presume  to  frown,  and  absolutely 
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Frank.  Where?  [Aknocking\  Huth!  some 
of  the  creditors.  [AgiUUed, 

Detme.  Well,  Frank,  we  must  face  them. 
Admit  them  directly;  they  have  wailed  long 
and  patiently. 

\ Frank  exit,  returns  with  a  Letter. 

Frank,  {Giving  the  letter^  From  Old  Mr. 
ReTeL 

Dame*  To  me?  I  donH  know  the  gentle- 
man. Bless  me,  Fm  in  such  a  twitter  If^rodifl 
^The  punishment  that  awaits  a  wicked  and 
profligate  son** — I  can  read  no  more. 

Frank,  [Taking  the  Letter]  Let  me  think 
— try  to  recall  last  night, —  last  fatal  night 
Did  he  not  interpose  ? — speak  of  foul  play? — 
brain,!  brain! — all  is  confusion — madness. 
What^s  this?  **Let  your  son  not  fail  to  at- 
tend me;  perhaps  a  mother's  credit  may  he 
saved."  Aof  donH  despond;  perhaps  I  may 
obtain  a  loan  of  the  money. 

Dame,  [Looking  up]  Indeed. 

Frank,  I  hope  I  can.  [She  smiles]  Vm 
sure  I  can.  An,  she  revives  1  now  misery 
gnaw  my  heart,  and  welcome.  "A  mothers 
credit  saved !  *  [Kisses  the  Letter]  Blessed 
hope! — cbeerly,  chcerlyl — all  may  yet  be  well. 

[Exeunt, 


OldReQ,  Very  humble  ones,  I  ovm;  onSy 
the  claims  of  a  father. 

Butter,  Ha,  ha!  Only  his  father;— that's  aO. 

Dex.  [Alarmed,   and    wiping    his  Fore- 
head] Tlie  oM  nabo^  by  all  that's  sudorific! 

[Advances  with  Humility , 

Butter,  I  say,  Sir,  we  have  taken  the  stiff- 
ness out  of  his  back,  however. 
^  Dex,  What  blindness!  but  that  my  facol- 
ties  were  absorbed  in  your  amiable  son's  in- 
terests, the  likeness  must  have  struck  me.  The 
piercing  eye.  the  commanding  front,  the  £w- 
cinating  smile,  the  condescending  bow;  and 
[seeing  Buttercup]  this  interesting  youth — 

Butter,  I'm  his  humble  servant, — that's  afl. 


ACT  IV. 

ScENB  I. — A  Saloon  at  Young  Revel's,  de- 
corated  with  flowers, — An  open  Viranda, 
— A  nuMrine  riew  in  the  distance. 

Enter  Old  Revel  and  Bottercup. 

Old  Rev,  How  reviving  is  the  breath  of  the 
morning!  After  night's  feverish  orffies,  nature 
exhales  tier  freshest  odours,  and  bestows  on 
unthankful  man  her  animating  blessings. 

Butter,  Now  I  finds  it  mortal  raw  and 
chilly,  and  should  like  to  mix  nature's  odours 
with  a  drop  of  brandy. 

Old  Rev,  Drunkard!    to  lose  your  senses — 

Butter.  Ah,  worse  than  that!  I  lost  nine 
halfcrowns  at  putt.^) 

Dex.  [fVithout]  Where  are  you  all?  Jo- 
nathan !  Peter !  . 

Old  Rev.  Here's  my  son's  era  Ay  confidant; 
a  precious  pair! — like  master,  like  man. 

Butter.  les,  that's  what  every  body.iays  of 
us  two. 

Enter  Dexter  and  Jonatban. 

Dex,  Breakfast  immediately!  Any  thing 
simple,  for  I  feel  rather  damaged.  A  grilled 
woodcock;  kipper  salmon;  eggs;  cafe  au  lait; 
Leman's  rusks;  Sautcme  and  Noyau:  nothing 
more !  [Exit  Jonathan]  Eh,  who  are  these 
people?  [Eyeing  them  with  his  glass"]  Last 
ni^ot  I  saw  that  old  quix.  Ha,  ha!  A  Bir- 
mingham copy  of  the  Anatomic  F'ivant*), 
Your  business,  Sir? 

Old  Rev,  Is  with  your  master,  Sir. 

Dex,  [Aside']  The  true  croak  of  a  creditor. 
You  cani  see  him;  he's  asleep. 

Old  Rev.  I  must  talk  to  him. 

Dex,  He  don't  talk  in  his  sleep.  What  are 
yo)ir  claims? 

i)  A  Tulgar  game  of  carda. 

ft)  The  jinatemit  Vivant,  from  France,  is  atill  to  be  aeen 
in  London^  preaenting  one  of  the  moat  horrible  apec- 
tadea  that  can  be  imaguied«  a  hnmaa  being*  aliYe,and 
nothing  bnt  akin  and  bone  A  Brwnmagtm  (Birmingham) 
•hilling  u  •  couat«rfeit  one. 


[Conceitedly. 
Dex,  Then,  Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant 
Permit  the  privilege.  [Offering  Smi^f. 

Butter,  Sir,  to  oblige  you. 
Dex,  What  an  interesting  figure ! 
Butter,  And  I  has  a  good  heart. 
Old  Rev,  Now  for  my  plan.     You  are  mj 
son's  faithful  confidant! 
^  Dex,  Proud,  if  so  estimated  by  his  respected 
sire. 

Old  Rev,  Then  I'll  tell  you.  Sir;  last  night's 
scene  disgusted.  What  a  mean,  demi-for- 
tune  set  out!  Pah!  Where  was  the  orchestra; 
the  corps  de  ballet;  the' fire- works?  Here's  no 
style;  no  train  of  servants!  Oh,  I  must  lei;is- 
late  here,  and  with  such  an  executive  as  Mr. 
Dexter—  [Dexter  hows]  May  I  ask  the  a- 
mount  of  your  stipend  ?  • 

Dex,  I  serve  from  attachment:  four  hundred 
a-year. 

Old  Rev,  Infamous!  I  discharge  you  fitun 
my  son's  service, 

Dex,  [Alar)ned\  Sir! 
OldR,  And  install  in  mine  at  a  thousand. 
Dex.  [Elated]  I'll  serre  you  with   the  fi- 
delity— 

Old  Rev.  You  serve  .  my  son :  nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory. 

Butter,  A  thousand!  oh,  oh,  then  my  nine 
pounds  ^a-year  shall  be  made  guineas. 

Old  Rev,  And,  Dexter,  take  this   raw    ma- 
terial, [pointing   to  Buttercup]  and   manu- 
facture him  into  something  human  and  useable. 
Dex.  Fear  not.    [E^emg  him]  There  are 
capabilities.    By  the  aid  of  tailors — 

Butter,  Sir,  you  talked  of  having  this  coat 
turned!  [Aside. 

OldR,  Silence,  mognrel!  But  are  we  not 
to  have  ^  fete  cfutmpetre  and  regatta?  [Dex- 
ter bows]  Qravo!  that  for  expense! 

[Snapping  his  Fingers, 
Dex,  Your  son's  prime  yacht  will  carry  the 
prize  triumphant. 

Old  Rev,  [Apart]  Not  if  I  can  help  it 
Dex,   [To  Buttercup]   Gome,  cousin! 

[Exit  Dex, 
Butter,  [To  Old  Rev,]  La !  I  declare  ht's 
coxening  me  ^). 

Old  Rev.  Trying  at  it,  no   doubt!   stick  to 
him,  honest  Bob! 

Butter,  I  will,  for  he  has  a  good  heart. 

[Exit  Butt, 
Enter  Mas.  Rkykl. 
Old  Rev*   Oh,    my  dear  daughter!  I  can\ 
stand  it:  this  asthma — this  sdatica — 


i)  Coaaio  and  eoaea  are  prononaeed  in  the   aame  waj; 
their  difereDtmoaainga  prodaoetho  pmoalyiarwdiag' 
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Mrs, Rev.  Covi^ge^  my  dear  Sir!  p^nerere 
but  a  few  hours. 

OldRetf,  A  few  hours?  Ill  lite  (lAy  years 
to  spite  him:  Fll  sip  panada:  Fll  munch  wa- 
ter-cresses: ril  rise  with  the  lark,  fly  up  with 
the  hens:  ^Coughs']  Vll  smoke  stramonium ^). 
A  lather  may  submit  to  play  the  fool  for  a 
day,  if  it  prevent  his  son  from  doing  so  all 
his  life.  Here  comes  Ned,  jaded  and  blue- 
deTilled;  and  yet  that  head-ache  cost  the  fool 
a  thousand  pounds. 

Enter  YovRG  Rbtel  in  an  elegant  Morn- 
ing-dress. 

Y,Rep,  [Reading  neppspaper"]  County  hall 
•'— music  meeting — ^hounds  thrown  off— the  old, 
dull,  miserable  routine !  l\e  dosed  myself  with 
every  stimulant  the  dispensatory  of  dissipation 
prescribes ;  tried  the  'joys  of  the  table — nausea 
and  plethora — handled  the  four-in-hand  rib- 
bons, and  eot  damaged  by  a  dislocation:*  next, 
gaming;  played  up  to  my  knees  ip  cards; 
fradeo  out  of  them  to  snoot  ttte  scoundrel 
that  cheated  me:  but  courage!  the  arrival  of 
my  old  dad  may  vivify,  and,  like  the  electric 
•hock — 

Old  Rev,  [Slapping  him  violent Ijr  on  the 
Sack]  Ned,  my  boy!  what  moralising,  while 
your  wife  is  arranging  a  public  breadi^ast  to 
add  splendour  to  your  regatta? 

Y.  Rev.  What !  you,  Constance !  you  ? 

Mrs.  Rev.  Tes,  I!  1!  Are  you  displeased  as 
w^ell  i$  surprised? 

Y.Rev.  Delighted!  charmed! 

Enter  JoHATHAif. 

Jon.  [To  Old  Revel  apart"]  Young  Farmer 
RyelandTsays  he  comes  by  yonr  appointment 

[Exit  Jonathan. 

Old  Rev.  I  know.  [He  motions  Mrs.  Revel 
to  leave  the  Room.  She  kisses  her  Hand  to 
lum,  and  exit]  Ned!  send  your  wife  away. 

Y.Rev.  She^s  gone,  Sir. 

Old  Rev.  That^  lucky.  I  say,  Fapny  Rloomly 
— sly  rogue! — I  saw  you — pugh! — ail's  right — 
soug:  blushing — tempting  little  rose-bud.  Her 
lout  of  a  lover's  here.  He  must  not  wear  such 
a  gem. 

Y.  Rev,  Oh  no,  it  would  be  gilding  a  hob- 
nail. 

Old  Rev.  Setting  a  diamond  in  pewter. 

Y.Rev,  Last  night  Dexter  cleaned  him  out. 

Old  Rev.  I  know;  capital  fellow  that  Dexter ! 

Y.Rev.  Invaluable! 

Old  Rev,  Young  Clod  wants  to  borrow  the 
money  he  lost  to  pay  his  dead  father's  debts 


Y.Rev.  What  a  treasure  have  I  in  such  a 
parent!  let  me  be  grateful  for  it 

[Croes  up  to  Table,  and  sits. 

Enter  Franc  Rteland. 

Frank,  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  thus  intru- 
ding; but  authorised  by  this  letter — 

Y.  Rev.  From  my  father.  He  has  requested 
me  to  talk  with  you:  don't  agitate  yo,iirself| 
but  proceed,,  young  man  I 

Frank.  The  large  sum  I  last  night  lost  by 
gaming,  was  the  product  of  a  year's  anxious 
toil,  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  my  fa- 
ther's debts. 

Y.  Rev.  Very  wrong  to  risk  so  sacred  a  fund  I 

Frank.  True,  sir,  but  I  was  intoxicated. 

Y.Rev,  A  poor  excuse! 

Frank.  I  own  an  aggravation.  This  ^letter 
gives  me  hopes  that  a  mother's  credit — nay, 
her  life,  may  be  preserved  by — by— -yon  best 
know  your  benevolent  intentions.     [Bowing, 

Y.  Aev,  Why,  I  may  be  induced  to  aa> 
vance  the  sum,  large  as  it  is. 

Frank.  [With  fervour]  If  the  blessings  of 
a  wretched,  but  grateful  heart — ^if  the  unceas- 
ing labour  of  these  hands — if  a  life  of  obe- 
dience and  devotion  to  your  will — 

Y.  Rev.  I  shall  require  no  obedience,  which 
has  not  your  interest  for  its  object;  for  in* 
stance,  embarrassed  as  your  circumstances  are, 
prudence  would  not  justify  your  thinking  of 
marriage, 

Frank,  [Starting]  Prudence  would  not 
justify  it!  [Sighs. 

Y.  Rev.  And  as  your  landlord  and  creditor, 
yon  would,  perhaps,  consider  my  approbation 
necessary'  before  you  formed  an  alliance? 

Frank.  [Boiving]  I  certainly  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  ask  it 

Y.Rev.  Very  sensible  and  prudent!  then 
we'll  just  say  so  on  paper. 

Frank,  [Alarmed]  Do  you  require  me  to 
sign? 

Y.Rev.  I  think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

[ITrites. 

Frank.  Wh^i\  abandon  my  hearth  dearest 
hope  ?  resign  my  love,  my  bnde  ?  'tis  a  bitter 


— more  fool  he,  I  say:  ha,  ha!  you  shall  lend 
it  him — there  it  is — [giving  Pocket-book]  on 
condition  he  gives  up  the  girl.    Eh,  dbn't  you 


see? 


Y.Rev.  Ah,  sir,  you  have  a  tact! 

Old  Rev.  Yes,  I've  bad  practice:  I'll  leave 
yt>a  to  manage:  mind  the  promise — signed: 
Ah,  Ned!  don't  I  act  like  a  father? 

Y.Rev.  Oh,  sir,  I  shall  never  know  the  ex- 
tent of  my  obligations. 

Old  Rev.  [Aside]  Yes  you  shall,  to  a  far- 
thing! He's  ihere:  secure  the  delicate  darling, 
the — oh!  [kisses  his  Hand  in  ecstasf,  and 

exit. 

i)  Famoot  nsMdiM  for  Milinaf  coRiiiBipt>on>  ate. 


moment ! 

Y.  Rev.  Sorry  to  hasten  your  determination^ 
but  the  day  wears. 

Frank.  True:   and  the  creditors  may  have 
met     Dear  mother!  [FirnUyXSir^  [  am  ready. 
[ff^rites, — de.ivers  the  Paper  to  Young 
Revel. 

Y.  Rev.  [Reading]^  "  Resign  all  claims — so- 
llemnly  promising — without  consent  oP — very 
well— there's  the  money.  [Gives  a  pocket- 
book,  which  Frank  presses  to  his  heartj 
Good  mornine.  [Smiles  significantljr, 

Frank.  V\^hat  meant  that  smile?  It  shot 
through  my  heart. 

Y.Rev.  [Smiling  again]  You  may  go. 

Frank,  Again!  distraction!  can  he  mean? — 
Sir,  one  moment  To  save  the  life  of  her 
that  gave  me  being,  I  have  resigned  all  the 
fond  hopes  that  sustained  my  youth — all  the 
promised  joys  of  wedded  love;  and  truie  to 
that  resolve,  would,  if  my  Fanny's  good  re- 
quired it,  lead  her  this  moment  to  the  church, 
and  bless  her  union  with  a  happier  man.  The 
lover  is  no  more — but  the  fiiena  survives!  and 
he  who  aims  to  raise  a  blush  upon  her  virgin 
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cheek — wlio  dares,  by  flalteiy,  to  corrupt  her 
inoocent  henii — dares  it  witb  his  life!  no 
rank  shaU  shelter,  no  place  protect  him. 

Y,Iiec\  And  this  threat  is  meant  to  fall — 

Frank,  Wherever  justly  it  may  light. 

Y,Jlev,  Insolent!  make  way! 

[Pushes  him  Back, 

Frank,  A  blow,  that  makes  us  equal!  and, 
by  the  rights  of  manhood,  thus  I  repel — 

Enter  Old  Revel. 

Old  Rev,  Hold!  is  this  your  gratitude?  Has 
he  not  saved  your  parent  r 

Frank,  Need  I  say  how  I  venerate  that  title  ? 

Old  Hep.  f  am  a  parent. 

Frank,  Sir,  I  will  remove  the  cause  of  yoi|r 
alarm!  Yet,— a  blow  I — Pardon  my  distraction 
— pity  the  desolation  of  this  heart — indeed ,  it 
is  a  broken  one!  Mother,  I  come!  [^£xil. 

Old  Rep*  Poor  fellow!  he  shall  not  suffer 
long,  for  mercy  shall  temper  justice.  [^^<- 
pinff  atvajralear,  then  suddenljr  recovering 
his  F'ipacitjr^  Well,  my  boy,  have  you  got 
the  promise? 

YlRep,  Sale. 

Old  Rep.  Where? 

Y,Rep.  Here!  [Producing  it 

Old  Rev,  Thank  you.  [Taking  it  suddenl/] 
And  now  I  may  own,  ^spare  the  soft  effusion) 
— that  I  love — 1  adore  the  fascinating  Fanny! 
—Oh,  I  could  mousel  her  like  an  old  tiger; 
hug  her  like  a  boa  constrictor! 

Y,Rep,  rjstonished']  You,  Sir! — you  love? 
— *sdeathy  nave  I  been  catering  for  my  old 
dad^s  dainty  palate  ? 

Old  Rep.  Ohy  that  ruffles  you ! — at  him  again! 
[ Aside Ji  Look  here,  Ned!  [Displacing  a 
splendid  casket  of  JeweUy  you  are  a  judge 
of  diamonds — a  simple  offering  lo  the  gid  of 
my  heart! 

Y,Rep.  By  all  that*s  splendid,  a  dower  for 
a  duchess! 

OldR,  That  frightens  you! — at  him  again 4 

[Aside. 

Y,  Rep.  Surely,  my  dear  father,  such  a  pre- 
sent to  a  mere  rustic — 

Old  Rep.  Would  be  preposterous  !-^but  to 
your  father's  tvi/e,  Medl^[Aside}  That  will 
finish  him. 

Y.Rep,  Wife! — furies!  ruin!  your  wife? — 
marry  at  your  years? 

Old  Rep.  Fve  been  a  sad  fellow,  I  own; 
but  having  now  arrived  at  years  of  discf^tion — 

5 Examining  the  Dicanonds, 
er,  venerable  Sir,  you  ^rc  of 
an  age^ — 

Old  Rep.  [Still  looking  at  the  JeweUi]  Oh! 
I  don't  deny  Fm  of  age. 

Y.Rep,  She  is  very  young. 

Old  Rep.  i  hope  so. 

Y.Rep.  And  may  refuse — be  cruel! 

OldReP.  Cruel?  don't  libel  the  sex.  Fve 
heard  indeed  of  cruel  beauties,  but  never  yet 
found  the  icy  bosom  I  could  not  melt,  or  the 
irresistible  that  could  resist  me. 

Enter  Mrs.  Retk. 
Y.Rep,  Oh  my  dear  wife,  here's  the   devil 

Old  Rep.  [Mide^  That  is,  Fm  to  pay. 
Y.Rep,  Such  an  event  1  he  is  going  to  man*}'. 


Mrs, Rep.  Fm  delighted  to  hear  it;  — («^r 
know  'tis  the  only  happiness  life  affords. 

Y.  Rep.  He's  mad.  Tnat^  casket  is  for  a  vulgar 
giffgliug  chit.  'TIS  a  bulse  for  a  princess;  kcll 
ruin  us,  my  dear! 

Mrs  Rep.  Then  you  ought  to  be  much  ob- 
liged to  him,  my  dear !  for  it  will  sate  jou  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

Y.Rep,  And  you  think  it  a  good  juke^- 
she's  as  mad  diS  he  is! 

Enter  Obxtsr  and  a  Serpont,  with  a  Letter, 
pohich  he  gipes  to  Mrs.  Revel. 

Dex,  Sir,  your  crew  are  singing  out  ibr 
you:  the  good  ship  Rover  and  the  reit  oftbe 
fleet  are  getting  under  weigh:  all  tight  sod 
trim  for  uie  race* 

Y.Rep.  I  wish  they  were  all  in  the  DuJ 
Sea.  {Aside. 

Y.  Rep.  Five  thousand  to  foui-  1  name  ibe 
winner. 

Old  Rep.  Five  thousand  to  four!  Iblnsbfor 
him.  • 

Dex.  Sir,  they  wail'. 

Y.Rep.  Well,  I  must  commit  this  last  ad 
of  folly.  Come,  my  faithful  fellow,  attend 
your  master. 

De.x,  [Bopping  to  Old  Repei]  I  will,  Sir. 

Old  Rep.  Do  you  want  nty  servant,  Ned? 

Y,  Rep.  Your  servant?  What  have  you  de- 
serted me,  you  ungrateful — ? 

OldRep.  Oh  ficT— should  serving  the  £rtker 
offend  the  son? 

Y.Rep.  Sir,  I*-I— plagues !  torments! 

[Rushes  ouL 

OldRep.  Ha!  ha!  FN  be  after  you,  myljo^ 
— *<  pursue  the  triumph,  aa4  p^aketkeol^ 
I  mean  to  carry  the  pnsec  have  procured  toe 
fleetest  boat:  have  not  doubled  the  Cape  for 
nothing.  Fll  show  these  duckpond  dandies ) 
how  to  hand,  reef,  and  steer.  But  bej-^iav 
child,  you  look  agitated? 

Mrs.Rrp,  Dear  Sir,  my  brother's  aome**"^ 
sorrows  weigh  on  my  heart.  By  iW*  l**^' ' 
learn  that  Lady  Stanmore  threatens  a  separa- 
tion.   I  hope  that  may  be  prevented. 

OldRep,  And  I  hope  shell  put  her  tkrea(> 
into  execution.  I'll  go  directly  and  brew  nu^ 
chief.  Fll  out-cro^  Miss  Rayen :  they  shall 
part.  [Firmlj. 

Mrs. Rep.  And  destroy  my  brother! 

OldRep.  Save  biro!  secure  his  lei  icily!  1^ 
Stanmore  will  never  knew  the  value  of  oo- 
mestic  happiness  till  she  has  lost  it:  '^'^  JV^ 
then  find  that  female  domination  is  '"'^^^ 
slavery ;  und  that  the  silken  tie— the  «»l^«^  *"** 
that  chain  the  heart  of  woman  to  a  wertby 
husband,  is  her  noblest  ornament — her  cro^ 

of  triumph.  t^!?! 

Dex.  [Adpcmcing']  I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  va 
the  artists  and  ministers  of  the  toilet  wail  fo^ 
commands.  I  left  them  in  congress;  ^'jP' 
reigning  fashions  are  threatened  with  a  saosen 
revolution ;  and  a  council  of  tailors  is  n<>*^ 
determining  the  legitimate  length  of  the  p^' 
laloon.  . 

OldRep.  [fnth  niock  digniir}  Say  tol»« 

i)  Bandj,  ■  fUniltmoHt  who,  vrhen  onc«  |ol  «!•  ^Lji, 
•htooablt  ciMtiits,  em  neither  bcii4,  mor^  "'iJotft 
without  being  in  an  exact  perpendicular,  on  "^^1, 
of  hi*  »lay«,  «o  that  he  nuat  tnul  lo  the  P**"*"  j^ 
of  hi*  fell«w-cr«itnre«  for  picking  aoj  »^''»l  "•* 
ibe  ground  if  he   w«nl«  it. 
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tailors,  1  .iltead  their  board;  and  take  care, 
J>exter,  that  my  drapery  is  exquisitely  fitted. 
Let   the   anatomy    ot  my   figure  be  fully  dis- 


Old  Rev.  There  let  him  stay :  {BlunOr^  ah, 
madam,  1  see  the  eflects  of  last  ni^ht^  agi- 
tation,— am  gricTed — hut   not   surprised.     Oh 


niayed;  the  bust  ample;  and  the  swell  of  the | these  husbands!  these  husbands !   but  I  am  ta- 


lower  muscles  well  defined. 

OldRetf,  For  do  you  hear;  if  I  can  get  into 
my  clothes,  I  certainly  wonU  haTe  them. 

Mrs. Rev.  Hal  ha! 

Old  Rev.  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  But  while  all 
is  artificial,  why  not  transform  me  into  some- 
thing young  and  stylish?  HaTe  we  not  pearl 
powder  for  the  pimpled,  and  cosmetics  for  the 
cadaTcrousP  Have  we  not  unguents,  for  re- 
moring  beards  from  the  chins  of  dowagers, 
and  Macassar  oil  for  placing  them  on  the  lips 
of  boys  ?  Have  we  not  stockmgs  for  legs  witlr- 
out  calres,  stays  for  calves  witnout  heads,  and 
wigs  for  heads  without  brains?  and  is  not  the 
mind  as  artificial  as  the  body?  Have  we  not 
ladies*  lips,  that  can  smile  or  pout  at  com- 
mand ?  necks  that  -c^  bend  without  humility? 
arms  that  can  embrace  without  Mucerity  ?  and 
false  bosoms  that  conceal  falser  hearts? 

[Exeunt, 

ScEHB  IL — A  Breakfast-room  tU  Sir  Ar- 
thur Stanmore*8;  on  one  side  ffie  Stage, 
a  Table  with  tea  Equipage. 

Enter  LadT  Stanmork. 

Lad/Stan.  Sir  Arthur  not  here  yet?  Heigho! 
what  a  miserable  woman  I  am !  Tve  kept  my 
room  till  noon  to  make  Ism  suppose  I\e  slept 
profoundly,  though  I  have  not  closed  my 
weary  ttyt%.    Oh,  thereof  his  serrant.  Randal ! 

Enter  Randal. 

Does  Sir  Arthur  know  breakfast  waits? 

Ran.  Sir  Arthur  has  breakfasted. 

LadjrStan,  Indeed! 

Ran.  \Aside'\  Alas !  he  tasted  nothing. 

Lady  Stan.  Then  why  don^t  you  order 
coiTeer  stay!  where  is  your  master? 

Ran.  In  his  libi*arv,  madam. 

Lady  Stan,  [ff^itti  an.xietjr]  Is  he  much 
agitated,  Randal? 

Ran.  [Surprised]  Affitated,  madam? 

LttdjrStan.  [Sharpl/]  What  is  be  doing? 

Ran.  Reading,  my  fady. 

Lad  J  Stan.  How  long  has  he  been  reading  ? 

Rjon.  All  the  morning. 

LadjStan.  Impossible!  What  did  you  say 
when  he  inquired  for  me? 

Rem.  He  did  not  inquire  for  you,  my  lady. 

Ladj  Stan.  [With  vrxationl  Oh,  very 
well! — Not  inquire  for  me?  Take  away  those 
things. 

Ran.  I  thought  you  ordered  coffee. 

LndjStan.  You  thought?  [Pettishly]  Take 
them  away.  [Exit  Randal,  removing  tea 
Equipage]  The  world  combines  to  torment 
me :  Miss  Raven  promised  to  be  here,  but  she 
deserts  me. 

iGate-4tell  rings.] 
e  is!  how  apropos !---r/iim/ii>}^ 
towiwds  the  Entrance]  Oh  my  kind  friend! 

Enter  Old  Rxvel. 

Old  Rev.  May  /  hope  to  he  honoured  by 
that  enyied  title? 

Lady  Stan.  [Curtseying]  Sir  Arthur  is  an 
his  library,  sir. 


king  an  unwarrantable  liberty. 

LadySttm.  Dear  sir,  your  feelings  do  you 
honour:  your  soothing  sympathy — 

Old  Rev,  Lady  Stanmore,  I  am  a  man,  aU 
most  ashamed  of  bein^  one:  we  are  all  ty- 
rants and  bullies !  but  if  women  will  not  em- 
ploy those  irresistible  weapons  nature  has 
armed  them  with,  (and  which  are  most  puis- 
sant in  Lady  Stanmore^  [Boiving]  they  must 
be  content  to  remain  tne  slaves  of  these  bo- 
badil  bashaws. 

Lady  Stan.  The  Tery  words  my  dear  Miss 
Raven  has  used.    / 

Old  Rev.  Then  she  must  be  an  amiable, 
weU-meaning  woman. 

Lady  Stan.  In  her  absence,  sir,  may  1  re- 
quest the  honour  of  your  confidence?  the  be- 
nefit of  your  experience  ?  You  have  been  more 
than  on^e  married? 

Old  Rev.  Two  wives,  madam:  killed  them 
both:  no  spirit,  or  t4iey  might  have  led  me 
like  a  mutzied  bear;  but  they  adored,  drooped, 
and  died, 

LadySlan.  I  l^wn  1  love  Sir  Arthur. 

Old  Rev.  Then  prove  it. 

Lady  Stan.  How? 

Old  Rev.  By  corfng  him  of  his  tyranny. 

Lady  Stan.  In  what  way? 

Old  Rev,  By  leaving  him. 

Lady  Stan.  [Elated]  Tis  my  fixed  deter- 
mination— I*m  delighted  you  approve  my  plan. 
Yes,  I  f^ill  leaye  him. 

Old  Rev.  [Smiling]  No  you  won't. 

Lady  Stan.  Why? 

OldRev.  He  won't  let  you. 

Lady  Stan.  Do  you  think  not?  what  a  tri- 
umph! [Exulting]  V\\  put  him  to  the  test 
directly. 

Old  Rev.  The  sooner  the  better.     Adieu! 

Lady  Stan.  But,  sir,  if  he  should — 'tis  a 
foolish  fear,  perhaps — but — if— he — should  not 
prevent — my — leaving  him. 

Old  Rev.  Then,  madam,  honour  my  house 
by  your  residence — ray  equipage  by  your  em- 
ployment— my  fortune  by  }rour  acceptance. 

Lady  Stan.  Kind,  true  friend! 

Old  Rev.  That  1  am!  [Aside, 

LadySt€ut.  My  trunks  are  corded. 

Old  Rev.  BraYo! 

LcidyStan.  They  shall  he  brought  here: 
then — 

Old  Rev,  [Aside"]  Out  you  go.  [Gun fired 
at  a  distance]  A  signal  for  me  to  crowd  sail 
and  get  aboard-— "then  seise  the  helm,  and  steer 
to  victory."  [Exit, 

Enter  Randal. 

Lad Y Stan,  Randal!  come  hither;  accept 
this  toKen  of  my  respect  I  may  not  see  you 
again,  old  man.  [Giving  Purse]  In  a  few 
minutes  I  leave  this  house  for  ever. 

Ran.  Leave  the  house! — no — no,  indeed — 
no  such  thing. 

Lady  Stan.  How  dare  you  take  that  liberty? 

Ran.  Indeed,  lady,  you  take  more  liberty- 
with  me:  you  have  no  right  to  make  me  mi- 
serable. 

Ixidy  Stan.  Silence !  and  tell  youi:^  master  I 
must  speak  with  him  instantly. 
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Hatif  Ab|  lady,  where  will  joo  find  hap- 
piness ? 

Ladj  Stan,  Any  where  hut  here. 

Ran,  I'm  sure  I  would  rather  cry  here  than 
laugh  any  where  ^%^, 

Lady  itan.  Obey  me,  Sir,  and  order  those 
trunks  to  he  hrought  in.  [Randal  beckons 
Servants,  ivho  enter  ivith  Trunks'^  Now,  Ob- 
stinacy, dear  tutelary  spirit  of  my  sex,  sup- 
port me  through  this  trial! — He's  coming. 

[Collecting  her  Fortitude, 

Enter  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arth,  Randal!  return  that  hook  to  its 
proper  shelf.  [Seeing  the  Trunks,  starts — looks 
finxiouslj  at  Lad/  Stanmore,  btit  recovers 
his  Composure']  Why  do  these  trunks  en- 
cumber this  apartment? 

Ladj  Stan,  Neither  the  trunks  nor  their  pro- 
prietor will  long  encumber  it :  put  them  to 
the  carriage. 

«^i>  Arfft,  [Aside\  Indeed !  Manhood,  be  firm. 

Ran,  To  the  carriage,  my  lady?  Master — 
not — not  to  the — 

Sir  Arth,  [Calmly]  Don't  you  hear  your 
lady's  orders  r  [Trunks  are  borne  out,  £xit 

Randal,  following, 

LadjrStan,  Is  it  possible  r  [Aside]  Oh,  dear, 
he'll  let  me  go. 

Sir  Arth.  My  servant,  madam,  informed  me, 
you  wish  to  see  me.  I  instantly  obeyed  your 
summons,  and  now  wait  your  commands. 

Ladj  Stan,  My  commands!  Don't  insult  me. 
Sir  Arthur.  I  have  home  insults  enough :  one 
more  I  must  bear;  that  of  being  turned  out 
of  your  house  a  beggar. 

Sir  Arth,  Lady  Stanmore!  as  this  may  he 
our  last  conference,  it  would  he  but  decent  to 
let  truth  preside  at  it.  You  turn  yourself  out. 
As  to  mamtenance — name  your  wishes,  and, 
on  my  honour,  my  signature  shall  follow  the 
demand. 

Ladj  Stan,  I  dare  say  you  will  grudge  no 
expense  to  get  rid  of  me ;  but  I  won't  accept 
u  farthinff.  I  have  friends  that  are  not  weary 
of  roe.  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  faint.  [Aside] 
Sir  Arthur  Stanmore,  if  you  have  any  thinf 
to  add,  this  is  the  moment  [Pause]  Nothing? 

Sir  Arth,  Only,  Harriet,  a  sincere  and  heart- 
felt wish  that  you  may  find  that  happiness 
it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  secure  to 
you.  ^  [Bows. 

L€id/Stan,  Rarbarian  !  I— Farewell! 

[RusJies  ouL 

Sir  Arth,  [Walking  about  agitated]  She 
will  not— must  not  go.  Randal !  Randal !  re- 
call -  ^ 

Enter  Randal. 

What  noise  is  that  ? 

Ran,  The  carriage  driving  off. 

Sir  Arth,  Are  you  certain  ? 

Ran,  You  may  see  it  leaving  tbe  avenue. 

Sir  Arth.  I  cannot  see  it.  [Covering  his 
Face]  Tis  done!  My  wife,  gone? 

Ran,  Dear  master,  be  comforted. 

Sir  Arth.  Do  not  speak,  old  roan;  follow  me 
to  my  room.     Hush!  I  thought  I  heard — 

[Strikes  Ids  Forehead  and  exit,  Randal 
following. 

SCBNR  III. — The  Stage   is   occupied   bf  Pa- 
vilions wtth  silk  JDraperies  and  Flags,  ^ 


In  the  Pavilions  are  TableB  huxurioutijf 
furnished. — Tlie  Back  of  the  Scene  is  a 
marine  Fiew, — A  Band  of  Music  is  play- 
ing. — Comp€my  are  seated  in  tlie  Paolu* 
ons.  —  Servants  attending  with  Refresh* 
rnents,  —  Mrs.  Revel  doing  the  Honours 
of  the  Fete,  ^Huzzas  behind, — A  Gun  is 
fired. 

Enter  Jonathan. 
Jon,  Madam,  the  fleet  has  doubled  the  poiot, 
the  yachts  are  in  sight. 

{A  dressed  Slup  is  at  anchor,  toa^irds 
which  are  steering  theprite  Yischts,  attended 
by  Steamers  and  numerous  Boats  gnUjf 
equipped;  when  the  first  passes  the  Ship 
at  cmclior  —  Guns  are  fired —  Cheers  art 
heard — The Bemd  plays  ''Rule  Rritannia.") 

Enter  Dexter  out  of  Breath, 

Dex,  Madam!  Madam!  your  husband  ii 
defeated,  distanced,  obliged  to  give  in:  be  is 
come  on  shore  in  a  terrible  storm;  but  as  1 
don't  fancy  these  land  breesei,  rU  ran  into 
harbour.  [ExiL 

Enter  Young  Rbysl. 

Y,Rev,  Heat!  disgraced!  Rungling  block- 
head !  dolt !  idiot !  What,  to  be  last,  when 
even  to  be  first  is  a  folly,  a  gewgaw,  a  toy! 
but  if  ever  again  I  —  Ah,  Constance!  jouVe 
heard,  I  suppose  ?  but,  hey  day !  here's  a  <lis- 
plav,  to  celebrate  my  defeat,  no  doubt 

Mrs,  Rev,  'TIS  Teiy  stylish,  is  it  not? 

Y,  Rev,  Why,  wile,  have  you  lost  all  senie 
of  prudence?  ouch  an  expense! 

Jars,  Rev,  Never  mind  the  ei^ense;  but 
welcome  the  guests,  my  dear! 

Y,Rev,  But  they  are  not  welcome,  my  dear! 

Mrs,  Rev,  Nonsense  L  Gome,  my  joU^  tar^), 
in,  in,  and  refit;  there's  every  tmng  m  pro- 
fusion. 

Y,Rev,  I  dare  say  there  is. 

Mrs,  Rev,  Oh !  the  fortunate  victor  is  landed, 
I  see.    Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

Y,  Rev,  I  don't  know  the  fellow:  some  ex- 
travagant puppy  heedlessly  sailing  into  the 
vortex  of  ruin ! 

Mrs,  Rev,  Whoever  he  is,  I,  as  palroneii 
of  your  fiSte,  must  receive  him  with  pofite  re- 
spect 

Y,  Rev.  [^Sullenly]  I  suppose  you  most 

Enter  in  Procession — Sailors  bearing  Flags 
Peasants  in  their  holyday  Clothes,  deco- 
rated with  blue  Ribbons-^e  Crew  of  the 
Yacht  handsomely  equipped — Girls  dress- 
ed with  Garlands,  bearing  a  smaXlPlot^ 
form  decorcUed  with  miniature  Flags,  on 
which  is  placed  the  Prize-cup— the  Pro- 
cession closed  by  Old  Revel  in  a  dandy 
naval  Costume  —  the  Company  boa^^hs 
salutes  them  in  passing — Shouts, 

Mrs.Re^.  [Takes  the  Prize-cup]  I  la/* 
the  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  your  vic- 
tory, and  to  present  its  splendid  reward. 

[Presenting  the  Cup,   which  Old  Revfl 

receives,  and  hands  it  to  his  Boatsivam, 

Y,Rev,  Though  a  stranger   and   a  rival,  j 

must  express  my  admiration  of  your  skilly  *^^ 

—Eh — your— Why— No,  it  can't—  , 

Old  Rev,  Yes  it  can,     f^y,  Eddard!  dont 

%)  Sailor. 
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yon  IcDow  your  own  natural  father,  becauae 
oe*s  new  rigge<l»  and  has  hoisted  a  cazon?') 

Y.Rev,  lou,  Sir,  pretend — 

Old  Rev,  And  you  pretend  to  sail  a  boat 
against  me,  that  can  steer  into  a  musquito*s 
eye? 

Y,ReQ,  And  so  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
my  defeat? 

Old  Rev.  Pra  sure  Fm  indebted  to  you  for 
my  Tictory. 

Y.Rev.  A  dear  victory! — if  I  may  judge  by 
the  extravagant — 

OldReo,  Oh!  cost  loU  of  shiners;^)  hardly 
got  a  shotleA  in  the  locker; ') — but  *tis  whole- 
some; and  who  knows  but  I  may  live  twenty 
years  the  longer  forU?  So  you  would  grudge 
the  expense,  Ked? 

Y.Rev,  Certainly  not;  I  begin  to  feel  what 
an  inconsiderate  ass  Fve  been. 

Old  Rev.  [Aside\lA^\  ha!  Brought  him  on 
his  beam-enas^).    out  I  say,  messmate,  why 


JO  molancboly  ?  Ton   seem   as   much   out  of  misery. 


your  element  as  a  grampus  on  a  gravel  walk. 
Kouse  up,  my  hearty!  and  take  a  bit  of  backy. 
[Openings  a  large  Tobucc(h4KKc\  No?  then 
you  donH  know  the  staff  of  life.  But  avast! 
avast!  tho*:  while  we  are  sarving  out  this  pa- 
laver, the  sports  are  taken  aback.  Ya!  hoy! 
Boatswain !  pipe  all  hands ,  and  clear  decks 
for  a  dance;  and  do  you  hear?  let  it  be  elegant 

Boats,  A  reel,  my  commander? 

Old  Rev,  A  reel,  you  lubber?  You  can  dance 
that  when  you  are  drunk;  which  we  must 
soon  be,  as  in  duty  bound,  ^o;  get  ready 
your  grapplers ;  make  prize  of  a  full  comple- 
ment of  pretty  wenches;  form  two  lines  a- 
head,  ana  manoeuvre  a  country  dance;  and 
then,  to  do  the  genteel  thing,  finish  with  a 
hornpipe. 

A  Country  dtmce  ;  after  which  a  Girl  dan~ 
ces  a  Hornpipe,  Old  Revel  enjo/s  it; 
fidgets  about;  at  last  Joins  her  in  Ote 
Dance,    Scene  drops, 

ACr   V. 

SCKMB  I.— DaMB   RTBL41fD*S   CoUoge, — DaMB 

Rteland  discovered  at  the  VTindow, — She 
curtsejrs  and  nods. 

Enter  Hannah. 

Dame.  Well,  Hannah!  are  our  neighbours 
assembled?  Are  they  impatient? 

Han,  Ob  no,  they  said  they  were  sure  you 
would  not  wrong  loem  of  a  penny. 

Dame,  Heaven  knows  I  would  not.  Bui 
what  will,  they  say,  if  Frank  fail  in  getting 
the  money  ?  And  how  can  he  succeed  ? — where 
raise  such  a  sum?  *Tis  impossible.  I  had  better 

fo  and  own  the  truth.    *Tis  a  sharp  trial,  but 
must  meet  it. 

Enter  Frank. 

Fremk,  [Exultingljr]  My  father's  debts  are 
paid ;  my  mother's  mind  is  at  peace. 

Dame,  No,  Frank!  Nor  can  it  be,  till  she 
knows  more.  Look  at  me !  you  have  not  used 
dishonest  means?  You  have  not  broke — 

i)  A  wi^.     Our  renders  will  renciiiber  Ihe  old  batber  in 

Walter  Scou'a  AnlMfakry. 
a)  Silver  piece*. 
S)  Hardly  get  any  roonej  lefl. 

4)  A  vesacl  layiof  on  her  aide,  it  taid  In  be  on  her  beam- 
en^. 


Frank,  [Faintly  smiHagJ  Broke!  only  my 
own  heart,  mother. 

Dame,  Your  heart?  iCommandingljr]  Frank 
R^eland,  how  came  you  by  that  money? 

Frank,  Our  landlord,  Mr.  Revel,  was  kind 
enough  to  advance  it. 

Dame,  Bless  him*  blest  him!  [Frank stri- 
kes his  Forehead'^  Why  do  you  sigh  so  hea- 
vily? Why  sUrt  sol 

Enter  Fannt  Bloomlt. 

Fannr,  Ob  cruel  forsworn   man!    He  has 
basely  deserted  me. 
Frank,  Nay,  Fanny. 
Fann^,  You  can*t  deny  it  The  wicked  pa- 

Ber  is  signed  by  your  barbarous  hand,     xes, 
^ame,  he  has  forsaken   me  for  the  lucre   of 
gain. 

Dame*  What!  were  these  the  terms?  Give 
her  up  to  save  me?  Cruel  boy!  to  suppose  a 
mother^s  happiness  conld  be  built  on  her  childV 


Frank,  Never  mind  me ;  think  of  yourself. 
Dame,  Myself?  you  are  myself;    Oh,   ten 
thousand  times  dearer  than  myself! 

J' Throws  herself  into  a  Chair, 
^     ^  obbingl^  Vm  sure,  Mr.  Ryeland, 
if  I  wanted  lovers,  i  need  not  cry  about  that. 

Dame,  [Rising'\  Wbat*s  to  be  done? 

Fannjr,  I  forgot :  Old  Bdr.  Revel  ordered  us 
to  be  at  the  Hall. 

Dame,  Come,  then,  my  children,  we  must 
obey;  and  Frank,  mind  you  are  submissive 
to  your  bndlord. 

iy-ank.  Submissive!   He  struck  me. 

Dame,  [Endeavouring  to  contain  herRage"] 
Struck  you!  well! 

Frank,  His  father  interposed.    1  respected, 
his  presence, /and  left  the  bouse. 

Dame,  [Calmljrl  Good  hoy,  you  did  right. 
Yes,  yt$,  Fm  thankful  it  ended  so.  A  blow? 
Insulted  my  broken-hearted  son?  Then  VH 
face  him,  and  see  if  hell  strike  me.  Come, 
my  dears  1  I  hope  my  poor  wits  will  hold. 
Struck  you?  Fll  go  to  him.  [Exeunt, 

ScENB  IL—A  Saloon  at  Youno  RsyEL^S. 

Enter  Buttercup  in  a  splendid  Livery* 

Butter,  [Admiring  his  Person'\  if  this  don't 
beat  cock-ligbting,  Fll  be  shot  But  what's  be- 
come of  old  master?  However,  that's  no  affair 
of  mine ;  for  if  he  wants  me,  'tis  his  business 
to  look  for  me. 

Enter  Old  Revel,  fashionably  dressed. 

Old  Rev,  So,  this  is  fashionable  ease!  Was 
ever  unfortunate  old  gentleman  so  trussed  up 
and  spitted !  But  if  the  father's  follies  can  teacn 
the  son  wisdom,  I'd  become  emperor  of  the 
dandies.  I  should  like  a  pinch  of  snuff  if  I 
could  get  at  it  [Endettvours  to  find  his  Pockets, 

Butter,  A  stranger!  Now  to  show  my  sha- 
pes. [Bows, 

Old  Rev.  [They  approach"]  Why  Bobby? 
ha !  ha ! 

Butltr,  W^hy,  is  it  master?  He!  he!  What 
a  comical  concern  they  have  made  of  him! 
Drabbit  it.  Squire,  if  we  were  to  go  home  in 
these  clothes,  how  old  Blucber')  would  sa- 
vage us,  and  the  turkey-cock  gobble  at  us! 

Old  Rev.  How  do  you  like  thu  sort  of  life,  eh  ? 

I)  The  name  of  a  dog. 
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Buiten  Hugely.  Swhigfag  on  a  gate  all  day 
is  nothing  to  it. 

Old  Reif.  And  have  you  thrown  about  your 
money  ? 

Butter,  Sown  it  broadcast 

Old  liev,  BraTo  I  away !  for  here's  my  con- 
federate.    Waste  your  time  bow  you  like. 

Butter,  1  will,  with  all  diligence.  lie !  be  I 
HeM  be  worth  bis  weight  in  gold  stuck  up  in 
a  cherry  orchard;  but,  bless  him,  he  has  a 
good  heart,  \JCxit. 

Enter  Mas.  Rkvel. 

Mrs, Rev,    {PValking  round  Old   Reveq 
Exquisite !  the  concentrated  essence  of  supreme 
bon  ton- 
Old  Rev,  Nay,  don't  laugh.    Where's  Ned? 
Mrs,  Rev,  Studying  the  multiplication-table, 
and  projecting  plans  of  economy,  more  absurd, 
if  possible,   than  hi»  schemes  of  extravagance : 
he  s  coming,  most  dutifully,  to   admonish   his 
father. 
OldRev,  flush !  he's  here. 

Enter  Young  Revel  and  Jonathan,  with 

Books, 

Y,Rev,  Jonathan,  where's  the  book  I  or- 
dered? \_Taking  a  Book"]  Dr.  Franklin  !  great 
poli^cal  economist!  [^Re€ids'\  ''Early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  weal- 
thy, and  wise."  Til  get  that  by  heart.  "Take 
care  of  your  shillings  —  guineas  take  care  of 
themselves."  That  golden  rule  I'll  double  down 
for  my  improvident  father.  1  must  look  into 
his  afffairs. 

i Returns  Jonathan  the  Book,  npfiogoes  o/f. 
Id  Rev    [To  Mrs.  Revef]   How   kind,  to 
do  for  me,  'what  he  never  did  for  himself! 

Y.Rev,  [Looking  at  Old  ReveQ  My  father, 
in  that  dress ! 

OldRev.  [Alarmed']  What?s  the  matter 
with  it  ?  If  any  thing  is  out  of  taste  1  shall 
faint !  Call  back  the  tailors ! 

Y.  Rev,  Oh  no,  they  have  done  quite  enough. 
[f^ith  Solcmnitjr]  I  have  been  reflecting  on 
my  past  life,  my  /atherl 

Old  Rev,  [In  the  same  Tone]  -  You  have 
done  quite  right,  my  son  I  take  a  pinch. — 

[Presenting  Snuff-box, 

Y.Rev  And  'tis  high  time  for  me  to  have 
done  with  levity. 

OldRev.  It  is  indeed,   Ned!   La,  la,  la,  la! 
[Attempts  waltzing  with  Mrs.  Revel. 

Y.  Rev.  How  can  you ,  Constance ,  lend 
yourself  to  such  absurdity?  I  thought  you  a 
reasonable  woman. 

Mrs. Rev,  A  reasonable  woman!  My  love, 
don't  propagate  such  a  report,  or  [  shall  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  my  senses. 

Y.Rev,  Come — this  folly  is  assumed!  I  de- 
lest  dissimulation ! 

Af^s,  Rev,  Detest  disssimulation  f  Would 
you,  with  Gothic  sternness,  break  the  bonds 
of  civilised  society  ?  'Tis  the  school  of  n:utual 
instri/ction,  where  faithless  husbands  learn  pru> 
dence  and  uxoriousness,  and  vixen  -wives  to 
lisp  mjr  ^uck  and  my  deary-'  where  lawyers 
pretend  to  quarrel,  and  doctors  to  a^ree.  Dis- 
sitnulation  is  the  ccmenler  of  new  friendships, 
and  the  tinker^)  of  old  ones:  it  makes  more 
matches  than  mutual  attachment,  and  prevents 

i)  Mender. 


more  divorces  than  coniugal  fidelity. — In  a 
word,  nations  are  indebted  to  it  (or  peace, 
and  refined  society  for  its  existence  ! 

Y,Rev,  You  are  an  able  advocate,   madam. 

Mrs,  Rev,  Your  i/isincere  praise  proves,  al 
least,  I  have  gained  a  convert.  . 

Y,Rev.  I  love  sincerity. 

Mrs.  Rev,  So  do  I,  but  it  is  not  a  garmeni 
for  everyday's  wear  and  tear,  being  formal, 
starch,  and  plebeian. 

OldRev,  vVben  do  you  put  it    on? 

Mrs,  Rev,  In  the  solemn  hour  ofdevotioo— 
in  the  privacy  of  wedded  love— for  the  re- 
ception of  realfriendship — [botwng  to  Old  He- 
vef\  I  wear  it  now. 

OldRev.  But,  iLounds,  we  are  becomiog 
moral ! 

Y,  Rev,  And  very  becoming  it  Is. 

OldRev,  That's  more  tban  your  coal  ii. 
the  collar  is  too  low,  my  dear  boy!  there, 
[arranging  it]  that's  better. 

Y,Rev,  My  dear  sir,  I  have  left  off  ibe 
fancy  for  these — 

OldRev.  Left  off  the  fancy  I  bat  you've  ^ 
the  gloves  1),  I  hope?  [Sparring  at  him. 

Enter  Jonathan. 

Jon.  One  of  your  honour's  tenants  waiu. 

Y.Rev,  Indeed!  [with importance]  nohodj 
must  wail  for  me:  I'll  ^  immediately. 

OldRev,  Their  time  is  valuable. 

Y,  Rev.  Not  more  than  mine,  I  assure  you. 
Pardon  my  leaving  you,  sir, — but  business  miisl 
be  minded.       [Exeunt  Y.  Rev.  and  Jonathan. 

OldRev,  Ha!  ha! 

Mrs,  Hev,  'Tis  the  mother  of  young  Rye- 
land  :  she  will  not  spare  him. 

OldRev.  I  hope  not;  for  nothing  will  care 
him  but  his  sounding  the  bass  string  of  hu- 
mility, and  draining  the  chalice  to  its  hillerfs» 
dregs.  But  here  comes  my  blushing  darlmc, 
Fanny!  Now  to  rouse  her  vanity — try  her  fi- 
delity— and  if  she  comes  pure  from  the  ordeal, 
then  bless  her  with  the  man  of  her  heart.  See 
how  I'll  play  the  young  lover. 

Enter  Fanny  Bloomly. 
Fann/,  Oh!  good  venerable  old  cenllenwui! 
Mrs.  Rev.  Rather   an   awkward    beginning. 

[To  Old  Rei^^^ 
Fannj.  I  would  beg,  but  my  poor  heart  heals 


so 


OldRev.  So  does  mine.  You  were  no  doubl 
thinking  of  my  passion — my  sighs—        17®"' 

Fanny,  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  not  thinking  abouj 

OldRev,  You'll  make  me  wretched,  fanny 

Fanny.  Never  mind  that,  sir. 

OldRev.  And,  then,  I  must  leave  you. 

Fanny.  Thank  you,  sir.    Oh,  madam! 

[Running  to  Mrs.  /?C'' 

Mrs.  Rev.  Be  comforted :   Til  love  you. 

Fanny.  Will  you,  lady?  ah,  but  iBen  vrba^ 
signifies  ^owr  love  compared  to  my  dear  Frank  • 

niA  Hj,^*     RUc«     hAr    mnstAnt    heart!    I  ^° 


a  prmcess.  ,      ^^| 

Fanny.  I  won't  have   it— I  had  rather  noi 
be  as  happy  as  a  princess. 

i)  K..XCM   arc   called    gemtUmm  of    the  V»nej:  »" 
n<t'tl  i»  U>i»  made  fMiliy  of  a  mi»«ra]b1<  P"** 
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OidMci'    Nay»  hui  look  at  il. 

[Gwing  ihe  Paper, 
Fannjr.  [Seeing  Frank^s  PJ^riting ,    runs 
into  Oid  Revets  Arms,  €Uid  kisses  hini\  How 
1  love  you! 

Old  Rev,  Do  you?  \DeUghled^  1  almost 
wish  I  had  t(ie  paper  affain! 

Ftmny,  I'm  the  happiest  young  girl! 
Old  liev.  And  Vm  the  happiest  old  hoy ! 
Fannjr.  Now  to  show  this  to  dear  Frank! 
Old  Rev.  Not  till  I  give  you  leave,  remember. 
Ftmny,  Oh,  you  dear  roan! 

[Extending  her  Arms. 
OldReo,  Prudence!  not  to  be  again  ventur- 
ed, or  the  consequences  might  be. — Out  of  my 
sight,  you  tempting,  teasing,  tickling — 

[Exit  Fannjr.    He  goes  up  the  Stage  in 
Ecstasy, 
Mrs, Rev,  IVly  brother! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stamhork. 

Sir  Ar tit,  Constance,  she  is  gone  —  lost  to 
me  Tor  ever! 

Old  Rev,  Another  couple  to  make  happy ! 
— IVe  as  much  hammering  together  as  tb* 
Scotch  blacksmith  ^). 

SirArih,  She  must  have  been  the  victim  of 
some  envious  meddling  adviser— some  insi- 
dious serpent — 

Old  Hev,  That  was  me. 

Sir  Arth.  And  am  I  indebted  to  you  for  the 
loss  of  my  wife  ?  [Indignantly . 

Old  Rev,  To  be  sure  you  are:  now  here's 
gratitude!  and  hut  that  I  am  the  sweetest- 
tempered — 

Mrs.  Rev.  [To  Old  Revel'\  Come,  sir,  lhi» 
is  too  distressing. 

Old  Rev.  Not  a  bit:  do  him  good.  1  have 
seen  Lady  Stanmore :  she  loves  you,  and  when 
I  mentioned  your  name,  she  blessed  you,  and 
a  tear  of  repentant  love  fell  upon  this  hand. 

Sir  Arth,  [Eagerly  taking  it\  What!  on 
thi»  hand?  you  have  raised  me  from  despair! 
— a  precious  drop !  and  on  this  hand  ? 

Old  Rev.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  just  want 
my  band  for  a  minute,  to  take  a  pinch  of 
snufT:  upon  my  hononr  you  shall  have  il  again. 

Mrs, Rev,  Ah!   Lady  Stanmore's  carriage! 

Sir  Arth.  Let  me  fly  to  her! 

Old  Rev,  [Holding  hiniX  Fly  to  her  you 
tnay ;  but  go  to  her  you  shall  not.    Retire ! 

Mrs.  Rev,  Dear  brother!  all  is  concerted 
for  vour  happiness ;  pray  retire,  and  watch 
my  signal. 

Sir  Arth.  [To  Old  Revel]  Restore  but  my 
Harriet  to  these  arms,  and  I  am  your  debtor 
beyond  whal  gratitude  can  pay!  [Exit, 

Old  Rev,  Within  there!  those  old  parch- 
ments—  quick!  [Servant  brings  in  Parch^ 
ments,  and  e.xit\  W^hat  have  we  here?  an 
old  cancelled  deed:  it  will  do.  ''I  must  be 
cruel  only  to  be  kind." 

Enter  Lady  Stan  mors. 

hady  Stan.  Good  morning,  madam.  [Bow- 
ing to  Mrs.  Revel]  My  dear  Sir,  I  have  taken 
I  he  freedom — 

Old  Rev.  Ah !  is  it  you  ?  [Notts,  pretend- 
ing to  rea^,  but  secretly  observing  Lady 
Stanmore]  *'And  further,  that  the  aforesaid 
Harriet  Stanmore  shall  not,  by  tumult  of  tongue, 

i)  Marrjing  at  Gretna  Oreco. 


abuse,  scold,  insult,  or,  wilfa  stones,  sticks, 
or  staves,  assault,  beat,  or  batter,  the  aforesaid 
Sir  Arthur--'' 

Ladjr  Stan.  May  1  inquire  what  those  parch- 
ments are? 

Old  Rev.  [Chucking  her  untier  the  Cfun] 
Your  articles  of  separation,  my  dear !  ^o  fe^ 
of  your  husband's  troubling  you  when  this  is 
executed. 

Lady  Stan.  Vm  sick  at  heart.  [Aside, 

Old  Hev,  rU  tell  the  lawyer  to  wait  on  you 
at  home. 

Lady  Stem,  [Hcmging  her  head]  Sir,  I— I 
— have  no  home. 

Old  Rev.  True:  then  at  Miss  Raven's. 

Lady. Stan.  [Shuddering]  Don't  name  her. 

Old  Rev,  Not  your  friend? 

Lady  Stan,  Friend !  she  has  caused  all  my 
misery;  and  when  I  flew  to  her  with  open 
arms  to  seek  the  shelter  of  her  heart  and  home, 
she  insulted — refused  to  see  me. 

Old  Rev.  That's  always  the  way  with  ihese 
raeddlinff  advisers;  but  you'll  find  my  conduct 
very  difjereul. 

Lady  Stan.  I'm  sure  I  shall. 

Old  Rev,  SOf  whenever  you  happen  to  come 
this  way,  and  will  call  in  and  take  a  lunch — 
[Lady  Stanntore  starts]  And  I'm  sure,  Con- 
stance, you'll  make  Lady  Stanmore  welcome, 
as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  muflin  goes. 

Lady  Stf/n.  Insupportable  humiliation !  Sir, 
I  hope  I  feel,  as  I  ought,  your  protecting 
courtesy,  and  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
good  mominff. 

Mrs.  Rev.  VVhere  are  you  going,  my  dear 
sister? 

Lady  Stan.  I  know  not— -farewell! 

Mrs.iiev,  Stay  and  hear  me:  I  insist* 

Lady  Stan,  £xcuse  me-*  [Going. 

Mrs.  Rev,  I  cnirndX,  [Lady  Stanmore  curt- 
seys, and  remains]  There  is  an  asylum  I 
would  peopose,  [beckoning  to  Sir  Arthur, 
who  enters^  where  the  world's  malice  could 
never  reach  you,  where  tranquil  happiness 
would  beam  around  you,  and  peace  enshrine 
in  its  lovely  temple. 

Lady  Stan,  Is  there  such  a  haven  for  a 
wretch  like  me  to  shelter  in? 

Mrs. Rev,  Xfi^  dearest  sister;   its   gates  are 

now  open :  I  will  lead  you  to  your  sanctuary. 

[Leads  her  towards  Sir  Arthur, 

Lady  Stan,  [Seeing  Sir  Arthur,  with  Arms 
extended,  rushes  to  his  Feet]  My  husband ! 

Sir  Arth,  Rise  to  my  heart!  [Raising  her] 
— 'lis  your  home,  my  Harriet! 

Lady  Stan,  I  cau  only  offer  tears. 

Sir  Arth.  Then  let  mine,  which  spring  from 
joy's  purest  fountain,  change  their  bitterness 
to  balmy  sweelness,  to  connubial  joy. 

Old  Rev.  [Throwing  away  parchment, 
and  wiping  his  ^f^^]  TWn  snuff  is  always 
gelling  intd  my  t.ye%  I  That's  finished ;  and  now 
for  Ned,  and  then  m}  task  is  done.  <^ome. 
come,  lime  enough  for  raptures:  to  business! 
lb  business.  I  shall  want  you  all; — you,  Sir 
Arthur,  must  become  a  black-leg,  and  your 
ladyship    a   blue-stocking^).       Hollo,    Dexter! 

i)  The  blae  atocLiofa  or  bluaM  «r«   the  ftmrnet  tattutlea 

of  Enc^land,  «  most  rormidakU  parly  in   JLitcraiurr    at 

Ihe  presrnl  6tkj.    Tliey    are    railed    bluea,    from    their 

•nWlcd  negligence  of  drrnf,  to  far  a*  in  wear  (horrt- 

i  hie  for  a  lady)  a  blue  stocking. 
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take  cards  and  dice  to  the  drawing-room. 
Mind,  you  are  to  win  all  my  estates! 

SirArth.  With  a]l  my  heart. 

Old  Rev,  Absolutely  ruin  me! 

Sir  Arth*  With  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Old  Rev.  Not  leave  me  a  Bank-note! 

Sir  Arth,  Ha!  ha!   nor  a  rag  to  make  one. 

[Exeunt, 

ScENB  Last. — A  Librarj  io  You  kg  Revbl. 

Young  Rbyel  settled  at  a  Table  covered  with 
Papers  and  accompt  Books :  a  Pen  behind 
his  Ear* 

Eleven  and  seyen — eighteen;  and  eleven — 
twenty-nine: — twenty  pence  is  one  and  eight- 
pence : — two  and  (ivc-pence — right: — two  and 
aught  is  two  —  certainly  —  [Noise  of  Dice^ 
Vvhat  rattling  noise  is  that?  —  My  father  and 
wife  playing  at  sixpenny  backgammon!  what 
a  waste  of  precious  time ! 

Enter  Dexter — he  runs  to  a  Drawer. 

"Why  am  I  disturbed? — WTialdoyou  want? 

Dex.  Dice,  sir;  Mr.  Revel  and  Sir  Arthur 
are  at  deep  play;  your  father  has  lost  thou- 
sands. In  his  fury  he  swallowed  the  dice, 
and  wants  more. 

Old  Rev.  [fnthoui]  Dice!  I  say. 

Dex.  They  are  here,  sir.      [Exit  running. 

Y.Rev.  Losing  thousands! — dreadful  depra- 
Tity !  Ah !  my  father,  what  would  become  of 

fou,  if  you  had  not  such  a  son  as  I  am! 
Enter  Jonadum]  Again  my  studies  inter- 
rupted ? 

Jon,  Your  tenant,  Dame  Ryeland. 

V.  Rev,  What,  would  you  bait  me  with  her 
maudlin  woes  ?  W^hy  did  not  you  deny  me  ? 

Jon,  Sir,  you  did  not  say — 

Y.Rev.  "VVas  it  necessary  to  say  I  did  not 
want  to  see  an  old  woman  r  Say,  that  abstruse 
calculations  engross  my  mind,  as  you  see, 
Jonathan  !  [Exit  Jonathan']  I  must  begin  again. 

Enter  Damb  Rtblamd. 

Dame.  [Speaking  as  she  enters]  DonH 
jabber  your  nonsense  to  me — I  will  be  heard. 

Y.Rev.  [Rising]  Will  be  heard? 

Dante.  Your  patience,  sir.  I  beg  with  all 
humility  to  state,  that  lowly  as  my  station  is, 
I  have  feelings  and  affections  that  are  yery 
dear  to  mc,  and  possessing  little  else  makes 
them  cling  more  closely  round  my  heart 

Y.Rev.  What  favour  do  you  solicit? 

Dame.  None:  I  would  receive  with  grati- 
tude the  favours  of  a  kind  considerate  land- 
lord; but  from  him  who  does  me  wrong,  I 
will  iccept  nothing  but  justice,  and  I  demand — 

Y.Rev.  Your  language  is  impertinent:  con- 
sider your  situation. 

Dame.  A  mother  struggling  for  her  child*s 
happiness;  and  surely  the  cause  of  nature 
ougnt  to  be  supported  by  the  language  of 
truth.  As  you  cannot  have  forgot  insulting 
my  son  by  an  unworthy  blow,  I  trust  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  making  him  a  due  apo- 

Jr.  Rev.  [Scorn/uUy]  He  requires  it,  does  he  ? 

Dame.  No,  His  the  mother  asks  for  peace 
—my  son  demands  blow  for  blow.  It  would 
be  kind  to  grant  my  request — perhaps  prudent. 

Y.  Rev.  Insolent !  ,and,  but  that  I  am  a  lo- 
yer  of  your  sex. — 


I  Dame,  Yon  the  loyer  of  ^romen  I — Oh  no. 
He  that  can  admire  the  sparkling  eye,  yet 
smile  at  the  tear  whidi  dims  it;  he  that  can 
gate  on  the  heaving  bosom,  yet  be  insensible 
to  the  agony  it  throbs  with ; — is  woman*s  vront 
foe,  and  can  only  expect  the  comtempt  of  ibe 
virtuous,  and  the  curses  of  the  unfortunate. 

Y.Rev.  Plagues!  but  I  baye  deserved  it. 

Old  Rev.  [fVithout]  One  more  throw:  what 
refuse  me  my  revenge? 

Sir  Arth.  [ff^ithout]  Well,  double  or  qnib! 

Old  Rev.  [Without]  All  or  nothing! 

[Dice  throam. 

Sir  Arth.  [fViOwut]  Huzza,  *lis  mine!  [a 
Noise  of  broken  GUiss.] 

Enter  Buttercup. 

Butter.  Oh  my  poor  master — a  beggared 
gamester!  he  has  lost  all  his  treasures,  except 
me. 

Y.Rev.  AVhat  noise  was  that? 

Butter.  In  desperation,  he  jumped  through 
the  window,  and  ran  to  the  ush-pond. 

Y,  Rev.  You  followed  ? 

Butter,  No. 

Y.Rev.  Fool!  follow  him!  within  there!  flj, 
pursue  !  [to  Dame  Rjreland]  in  mercy  assist. 

Dame.  That  I  will.  [ExeuntDame  Rjt' 
land.  Buttercup,  and  Servant 

Y.  Rev.  Ah !  but  here  comes  his  honouraWe 
plunderer ! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  St  an  mors,  his  Hands 

full  of  Banknotes,  which  he  is  pocketing- 

Sir  Arth,  Ha !  Ha !  What  glorious  sport!  Pni 
a  made  man. 

Y.Rev.  Sir,  this  intrusion  into  my  room  of 
business  is  irregular  and  offensive. 

Sir  Arth.  Indeed!— I  have  not  left  him  land 
enough  to  fill  a  bowpot;  nor  timber,  to  make 
the  old  boy  a  crutch. 

Y.Rev.  To  add  insult  to  ruin  is  the  ad  d 
a  coward. 

Sir  Arth,  I  undersUnd,  but  I'm  not  to  ot 
bounced  out  of  my  property. 

Y.  Rev.  Follow  'me. 

Sir  Arth.  No— I  sbaVt  fight  to  ^^J^  ^^^ 
play  has  shattered  my  nerves — I'm  fatigued  by 
the  oppression  of  wealth— I  really  could  not 
depend  on  my  aim:  [Looking  along  his  tv*- 
ger  towards  Young  Revet]  but  to-morrow, 
breakfast  and  bullets  are  at  your  service. 

Y.  Rev.  I  heard  some  one  lamenting. 

Sir  Arth.  It  would  be  rather  awkward  if  the 
old  boy  has  been  desperate.  „ 

Butter.  [Vf^ithout]  I've  cut  him  down!  H« 
cut  him  down  1  . 

Sir  Arth.  Surely  he  could  not  be  iO  vaJgar 
as  to  hang  himself! 

Enter  Buttbrcup.  Mrs.  RiySL  ^"^^^*^ 
Stan  MORS  enter,  supporting  OtD  R*^ 
his  Dress  disordered,  Tlief  place  h>'^  ^ 
a  Chair;  following  them,  enter  DAW 
Rtelano,  Frank,  and  Fanny. 
BuUer.  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  live  io  *«'* 
my  old  master  from  killing  himself!  q. 

Old  Rev.  Where  am  if  [Looking  f^  J*^ 
Arthur  and  Young  Revel]  Among  »«"*"' 
[Looking  at  the  Xa^iVjfl— No— angew  I 

Y,Rev.  Look  up,  my  father,  see  yonr  re- 
pentant, broken-heartea  son. 
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CHdRea,  AIi,  Ned,  is  that  you?  I  hxwt  done 
my  best  to  follow  my  dearson*s  example:  you 
see  what  it  has  ended  in — ruin! 

Y,  Retf.  Be  comforted,  sir,  all  I  hare  is  yours. 

Old  Rep,  All  he  has — lAside]  —not  a  guinea ! 

Y,  Rep,  V\\  labour  for  you :  no  obstacle  shall 
deter:  TH  rise  every  morning  at  ten — ' 

Old  Rep,  Rise  with  the  lark  at  teii!  hear 
thatt  ye  ploughmen. 

Yliep.  ril  part  with  my  billiard  table! 

Old  Rep,  Mark  that,  ye  markers! 

[A  Noise  of  sepertd  Voices  fpiihout,'] 

Enter  Dbxtbr. 

Dex,  Tuiside']  My  new  master  mined!  I 
must  rat  >). 

Old  Rep.  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  Dexter? 

Dex.  Ugly  reports  have  reached  jour  cre- 
ditors: they  clamously  demand,  their  money, 
or  your  person. 

Old  Rep,  My  person!  Why,  as  I  feel  pretty 
comfortable  here,  you  had  better  pay  them. 

\_Rises, 

Dex.  'Tis  the  best  way  when  it  happens  t^ 
be  conyenient.  [Signifivantlj. 

Old  Rep.  Here  are  a  few  thousands.  {Pull- 
ing out  notes'^  Will  these  do,  Dexter  r 

Dex.  Not  ruined?  Oh!  about  ship  again! 
[Aside'y  No,  Sir;  1*11  not  pay  the  scoundrels 
a  farthing!  to  dare  to  molest  a  noble  gentle- 
man with  their  insolent  demands!  Til  ride  the 
house  of  the  rascals.  [ExiL 

Y.ReP,  Sir,  you  have  dropt  notes  to  an 
enormous  amount.  [Picking  up  notes. 

Old  Rep,  Never  mind,  Ned,  put  them  in 
your  pocket. 

Y.Rep,  Ah!  hopes  davm!  light  flashes!  Sir 
Arthur,  you  are  not  the  scoundrel  I  took  you 
for.     Dear  father,  you  are  not  ruined ! 

Old  Rep.  [frUh  Emphasis]  What!  could 
I,  in  one  day,  shamefully-  dissipate  the  product 
of  ^Hy  years*  honourable  industry?  Could  I, 
'  mjr  age,  seriously  practise  the  profligacy  I 

pt  to  behold  at  yours? 

Y.Rep,  I  kiss  the  rod!  Your  discipline  has 
heen  severe ;  but  the  cure  is  radical.  The  fa- 
ther has,  indei*d,  at  heart  the  son^s   interest. 

Old  Rep.  Then  let  the  son  have  at  heart  the 
father's  principle:  you  are  restored  to  afllu- 
€Dce — bow  will  you  use  it? 

Y.  Rep.  In  proving  myself  worthy  the  for- 

S'veness  of  such  a  wife:— tn   fully    estimating 
e  blessing  of  such  a  father! 
Old  Rep.  Then  my  plan  has  triumphed,  and 
I  feel  a  giant  refreshed. 

i)  DeMfi  my  party. 


at 
wepj 


Fanny*  Dear  sir,  may  \—\Shovping  a  Pee- 
per, Old  Repel  nods,  and  chucks  her  under 
the  chin]  Here,  dear  Frank !  look.  Dame ! 

J' They  come  forward. 
^  \\  have  wronged,   in- 

sulted— 

Frank.  Enough!  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are 
sorry  for  what  you  have  done ;  but  one  blow 
demands  another ;  *twas  this  hand  that  gave  it 
—thus  I  return  it  1 

\Takes  Young  Repefs  hand,  and  bows. 
Y\Rep.  Generous  fellow !  be  my  friend,  my 
companion ! 

Dame.  Excuse  him  there.     It  would  be   a 

Eity  to  SDoii  an  excellent  farmer  by  making 
im  a  shabby  sort  of  gentleman.  No :  we*n 
keep  as  we  are ;  and  while  agriculture  afibrds 
health  and  competence  to  the  cultivator,  and 
good  subjects  to  the  state,  *I  trust  its  efforts 
will  be  justly. estimated,  and  its  children  re- 
spected. 

Enter  Dextbe. 

Dex*  Tve  cleared  the  house  of  the  scoun- 
drels. 

Old  Rep.  What,  all  gone? 

Dex,  All. 

Old  Rep,  [VTith  emphasis']  But  one.  Did 
yoM  ever  see  these  dice  before  ?  Refund  [Point- 
ing to  Frank]  or  go.  Bob,  see  your  friend 
out — Eftibrace  him  at  parting.  [Apart  to  hint] 
Give  him  a  Cornish  hug^). 

Butter.  Iwili.   [Exeunt  De,xter  and  Butter. 

Lady  Stan.  Dear  sir,  to  your  correcting  dis- 
cipline I  owe  my  happiness. 

Y.Rep,  And  I— 

Frank,  And  I — 

SirArth.  And  all. 

Old  Rep.  Then  am  I  pedagogue  of  our 
School  for  Grown  Children. 

Enter  BqTTBRCUP. 

Pupils,  stand  in  a  row!  and  let  me  hope 
that  we  shall  find  indulgent  and  encouraging 
patrons,  while  our  lessons  inculcate  that  we 
should  avoid — 

Y.Rep.  Profligacy — 

Lady  Stan.  Pettishness— 

Frank.  Intemperance — 

Fannr.  Vanity. 

Old  Rep.  That  we  should  cherish  — 

SirArth.  Honourable  occupation — 

Mrs.  Rep.  Cheerful  obedience— 

Dame.  Inflexible  integrity — 

Butter.  And  a  good  heart. 

i)  ^tigntfies  ■  gortd  beatiiif 


ARTHUR  MURPHY 

Was  bom  near  Elphia*  in  the  county  of  Ro«commoo»  Ireland,  December  «7,  17^0.  HU  fatber  was  ■  nercbant  in 
Dublin  ;  and  hia  roolber,  wboae  maiden  name  waa  Freocb,  wa«  the  dtugblcr  of  Arihnr  Frenvli,  ufTjrrone,  in  tbe  coqnlj 
of  Galway.  When  yonug,  onr  aalbor  wat  bronciit  lo  London  by  hi*  mother:  whence  he  waa  aent  to  an  aunt,  (MTra, 
Plofikel)  then  retiding  at  Boulogne,  who  entered  her  nephew  al  ibe  College  of  Si.  Omcrt,  in  i/io  Hero  be  remained 
Bear  aeren  year»,  and  on.  hia  reluin  apcnt  two  yeara  in  the  counting-hau»o  nf  Mr.  Hanuld,  mn  eminent  merihant  in 
Cork.  LfCaviog  thia  place  in  vnnscquence  of  a  Uieainrnl  dtaputr,  in  which  be  had  taken  ton  aetire  a  part,  be  came  to 
Inwn,  and  obtained  admiaaion  into  the  connting-boaae  of  Ironnide  and  Delcbier,  hanker*.  Hnw  long  Mr,  Murphy  con- 
Itnned  in  thia  ailttalivfi  wo  aro  not  informed  x    but  when  he  rclioqaiabed    ii,  having  callivaUd  a   laate  for  lltemtMre,   and 
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coBceWed  ■  disgiMl  te  tnAe,  h»  e«n«MBC«d  autlior.  In  th«  year  175« ,  ho  pa¥IUIied  7!l«  Gray**  fmm  Janmat,  wkidi 
continued  until  October  1754.  His  next  aUenpl  waa  on  the  stage,  where  he  appeared  at  Covcat  Garden  Theatre,  ia 
the  character  of  Othello,  October  18,  1754;  but  though  he  poaseaaed  figure,  voice,  gcniua,  and  mn  accurate  concepiioo  of 
the  parta  he  ntied;  yet  he  auon  found  that  he  waa  not  likelj  to  add  to  hia  fame  in  a  ailuation  where  excellmcc  it  rtrj 
aeldon  to  be  met  with.  At  the  end  of  the  firat  year  he  remoTed  to  Dmry  Lane,  where  he  r«aiained  only  until  tb« 
•eaaon  cloaed,  at  the  coneluaion  of  which  he  renounced  the  theatre*  aa  an  actor,  and  returned  hi»  romcr  employmcat  af 
a  writer.  The  violence  of  partiea  at  ihia  )iinctare  running  very  bi|ih,  our  autlior  undertook  the  defence  of  the  unpofulir 
aide,  and  began  a  periodical  paper,  6th  November  I756,  called  7%«  7V«/,  whivh  waa  antwercd  by  the  late  Owen  RnfT^ 
head,  Baqniroy  in  another,  under  ibe  tirte  of  The  ConUti,  To  prevent  hia  being  obliged  to  rely  aolely  on  the  preearioai 
atate  of  an  author,  he  now  drlernincd  to  aludy  the  law;  but,  on  hit  firtt  application  lo  iJto  aocictiea  of  both  tba 
Templea  and  Gray'a  Inn,  he  had  ibe  roorlincaiion  to  be  refused  atlmiMion,  on  the  illiberal  ground  of  hia  having  acted 
on  the  atage.  He  waa,  howerer,  received  aa  a  member  of  I.incolo't  lun,  and  in  due  lime  called  to  Iha  bar;  after  trhicb 
he  gradually  withdrew  himaelf  from  the  public  na  a  writer.  At  the  hcginniog  of  tbe  reign  of  King  George  (II.  he  waa  enplo/ed 
to  write  againat  the  famona  JVori/i  Briton,  and  for  a  cooaiderablc  aum  puhlithed  a  wceLIv  paper,  called  The  JmHut; 
but  being  diaguated,  aa  ia  anppoMcd,  at  tome  improper  behaviour  among  hia  party,  he  from  that  time  gave  up  all  at- 
tention to  politica,  and  devoted  himaelf  wholly  to  the  tludv  of  hia  profc.«aion  aa  a  lawyer.  Ue  pobliahrd  an  edilioa  aT 
Henry  Fieldinga  worLa,  with  a  life  of  the  auilior,  in  176a.  Hit  tranalation  of  TWi/aa,  hia  poena,  pruloguea.  etc.  art  well 
known,  and  have  been  juatly  admired.  Hit  Life  of  David  Garruk,  however,  did  him  no  credit.  He  waa  many  jaar* 
a  commtaaioner  of  baaLrupta,  in  which  ofGce-  he  continued  lo  hia  death,  which  happened  at  Knighlabridge,  the  i8u  a( 
Jnao  i8o5. 


THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  MARRUGE. 

Comedy  of  two  acta,  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Performed  at  Covcnt  Gardrn.  1 776,  Thit  piece  afTorda  a  very  etriltai 
proof  of  the  capriciouaneaa  of  public  latt«;,  and  the  injuatice  of  tome  public  drterminaiiont.  It  la  no  other  than  tba 
fyhat  we  muei  all  come  to,  of  tbe  tame  author,  with  a  new  title.  On  ita  firal  appearance  it  waa  condemned  al»e4 
without  a  healing,  and  lay  dormant  for  several  vearb,  until  Mr.  Lewis  ventured  to  produce  it  again  at  his  benefit ;  wkea 


vies  undertook  tlie  part  of  Sir  Charlct ;  and  Mi.s  Stanley  waa  (jtii<o  at  home  in  Lady  Racket,  having  often  plej*4!| 
with  Mr.  Dimond,  of  tbe  Hath  Theatre,  whoae  bueineee  ahe  wrote  down  for  Davica'a  instruction.  One  thing,  ^^^^ 
aha  particularly  desired,  waa,  that  when  they  are  parting  after  the  first  quairel,  and  ahe  aaya,  *•  Won't  you  |0  to  bed? 
he  ahould  reply,  **No,  Madam,  I'il  never  gu  to  bed  with  a  womin  who  doc*  not  know  whtWe  trumpe.  U  is  soppeiad 
that  he  had  taken  particular  paina  lo  be  correct;  but  not  being  at  all  eaty  in  the  part,  bnd  aecing  tbe  eyes  of  the  great 
aetor  Roaa  intently  fixed  upon  him  from  the  alege>box,  when  the  fatal  quealion  waa  put,  "Com*,  Sir  Charlra,  vo> 
70a  go  to  bed?"  he  replied,  "No,  Madam,  I'll  never  go  lo  bed  with  a  woman  that  trumpe!"  The  honae  waa  m  • 
roar,  Dariea,  pereeiring  hia  miatake,  made  it  worae  by  bawling  out,  "Ladiea  and  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  mean  **7**^ 
thing;  1  meant  trnmpa  at  carda-diamonda,  apadea,  clnba— that  ia,  I— >"  and  off  ahe  atage  ho  ran,  and  was  with  grM* 
daffictdty  porauadad  lo  q>paar  again  that  areaing. 


SIR  CBARLBS  RACKET. 
DRUGGET. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

LOVELACE.         I        ^  LADT  RACEET. 
WOODLET.  I  MRS.  DRUGGET. 


NAKCT. 
DIMITT. 


A  C  T    I. 

Scene  I. 
Enter  Woodlet  and  Dimitt. 

Dim.  Po!  po! — do  such  thing— I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Woodley,  you  are  a  mere  novice  in  these 
affairs. 

Wood.  Nay,  but  listen  to  reason,  Mrs.  Di- 
mity— has  not  your  master,  Mr.  Drusget,  in- 
vited me  down  to  his  country  scat^  m  order 
to  give  me  his  daughter  Nancy  in  marriage ; 
and  with  what  pretence  can  he  now  break  off? 

Dinu  What  pretence! — you  put  a  body 
out  of  all  patience— But  go  on  your  own  way, 
sir ;  my  aavice  b  all  lost  upon  you. 

Wood,  You  do  me  injustice,'  Mrs.  Dimity 
—your  advice  has  governed  my  whole  con- 
duct —  Have  not  I  fixed  an  interest  in  the 
young  lady's  h^rt  ? 

Dim.  An  interest  in  a  fiddlestick !  —  you 
ought  to  have  made  love  to  the  father  and 
mother — what^  do  you  think  the  way  to  get 
a  wife,  at  this  time  of  day,  is  by  speakinc 
fine  things  to  the  lady  you  have  a  fancy  forr 
•^That  was  the  practice,  indeed;  but  things 
are  alterM  now — ^you  must  address  the  old 
people,  sir;  and  never  trouble  your  head 
about  your  mistress — that's  the  way  of  the 
world  now. 

fVood.  But  von  know,  my  dear  Dimity, 
the  old  couple  nave  received  every  mark  of 
itlentHWH  firom  me. 


Dim.  Attention!  to  be  sure  you  did  ik^ 
fall  asleep  in  their  company;  but  what  tbeor 
— You  should  have  entered  into  their  charac- 
ters, play'd  with  their  humours,  and  sacrihce^i 
to  their  absurdities. 

fVood.  But  if  my  temptt*  is  too  frank— 

Dim.  Frank,  indeed!  yes,  you  hive  been 
frank  enough  to  ruin  yourself. — Have  not  yoo 
to  do  with  a  rich  old  shopkeeper,  '**''[y 
from  business  with  an  hundred  thousand  pooii« 
in  his  pocket,  lo  enjoy  the  dust  of  tbe  LoO" 
don  road,  which  he  calls  living  in  the  couot- 
ry — and  yet  you  must  find  fault  with  hw  **' 
luation!— What  if  he  has  made  a  rtdiwlow 
gimcrack  of  his  house  and  gardens,  you  know 
his  heart  is  set  upon  it;  and  coula  not  yoa 
have  commended  his  taste?  But  you  «"*" 
be  too  frank!— Those  walks  and  allep  aj« 
too  regular — those  evergreens  should  not  W 
cut  into  such  fantastic  shapes. — And  •Jj"'^^. 
advise  a  poor  old  mechamc,  who  dcMghl*  » 
every  thing  that's  monstrous,  to  follow  itflY 
—Ob,  youYe  iikely  to  be  a  successful  ioven 

Wood.  Bui;  wb^  should  InoH«^*"' 
ther-in-law  from  being  a  laughing-stock? 

Dim.  Make  him  your  fathei^in-law  W^-r 
And  then  the  mother;  how  have  you  P'T^ 
your  cards  in  that  quarter? — She  wants  «""" 
sel  man  of  fashion  for  her  second  ^^^v'^^^ 
" Don't  you  see,*  says  she,  «how  |»*PJf/S 
eldest  gur*  i«  made  by  marryiog  ^  *^**2z 
Racket?    She  hat  be^  marned^lhfee  fit^ 
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-weeks,  and  sot  $o  much  as  one  angry  word 
lias  passM  betwecfii  them — Nancy  shall  hare  a 
man  of  quality  too.  **  ^ 

fj^ood.  And  yet  I  know  sir  Charles  Racket 
perfectly-well. 

Dim.  Yes,  so  do  I;  and  I  know  he*ll  make 
his  lady  wretched  at  last — But  what  then? 
You  should  have  humourM  the  old  folks — you 
should  have  been  a  talking  empty  fop  to  the 
good  old  lady,  and  to  the  old  gentleman  an 
admirer  of  his  taste  in  gardening.  But  you 
have  lost  him — he  is  grown  fond  of  his  beau 
Lovelace,  who  is  here  in  the  house  with  him ; 
the  coxcomb  ingratiates  himself  by  flattery, 
and  you're  undone  by  frankness. 

Frood.  And  yet,  Dimity,  I  won*t  despair. 

Dim.  And  yet  you  have  reason  to  despair; 
a  million  of  reasons — To-morrow  is  (ix*a  for 
the  wedding-day;  sir  Charles  and  his  lady 
are  to  be  here  this   very  night — they  are  en- 

£g*d,  indeed,  at  a  great  rout  in  town  but 
ey  take  a  bed  here,  notwithstanding. — The 
family  is  sitting  up  for  them;  Mr.  Drugget 
will  keep  you  all  up  in  the  next  room  there, 
till  they  Arrive  —  and  to-morrow  the  business 
is  OTer — and  yet  you  don^  despair! — ^hush! — 
hold  vour  tonffue;  here  comes  Lovdace. — 
Step  in,  and  1*11  devise  something,  I  warrant 
you.  [Exit  Woodlejr]  The  old  folks  shall 
not  have  their  own  way — ^*tis  enough  to  vex 
a  body,  to  see  an  old  father  and  mother  mar- 
rying their  daughter  as  they  please,  in  spite 
of  all  I  can  do.    So,  here  comes   our  Nancy. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Naru  Well,  Dimity,  what's  to  become  of  me? 

Dim*  My  stars!  what  makes  vou  up,  miss? 
•—I  thought  you  were  gone  to  bed! 

Ao/t.  What  should  I  go  to  bed  for?  Only 
to  tumble  and  toss,  and,  Iret  and  be  uneasy — 
they  are  going  to  marry  me,  and  I  am  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits. 

Dim.  Why  then  you're  the  only  young 
lady  within  (jtty  miles  round,  that  would  be 
irigbten'd  at  such  a  thing. 

rfan.  Ah  I  if  they  would  let  me  choose  for 
myself. 

Dim*  Don't  you  like  Mr.  Lovelace? 

Ntin.  My  mamma  does,  but  I  don't;  I  don't 
mind  his  being  a  man  of  fashion,  not  L 

Dim.  And,  pray,  can  you  do  better  than 
follow  the  fashion  r 

Nan.  Ah !  I  know  there's  a  fashion  for  new 
bonnets,  and  a  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair — 
but  I  never  beard  of  a  fashion  for  the   heart. 

Dim,  Why  then,  my  dear,  the  heart  mostly 
follows  the  fashion  now. 

Nan.  Does  it? — pray  who  sets  the  fashion 
of  the  heart? 

Dim.  All  the  fine  ladies  in  London ,  o'my 
conscience. 

Nan,  And  what's  the  last  new  fashion, 
pray? 

Dim,  Why,  to  marry  any  fop  that  has  a 
few,  deceitful,  agreeable  appearances  about 
him  J  something  of  a  pert  phrase,  a  good  ope- 
rator for  the  teeth,  and  a  tolerable  tailor. 

Nan,  And  do  they  marry  without  loving? 

Dim.  Oh!  marrying  for  love  has  been  a 
great  while  out  of  fashion. 

Nan.  W^hy,  then  I'll  wait  till  that  fashion 
come*  up  again. 


Dim,  And  then,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  reckon — 

Nan,  Pshaw!  I  don't  like  him;  he  talks  to 
me  as  if  he  was  the  most  miserable  man  in 
the  world,  and  the  confident  thing  looks  so 
pleas'd  with  himself  all  the  while. — I  want  to 
m^ury  for  love,  and  not  for  card-playing — I 
should  not  he  able  to  bear  the  life  my  sister 
leads  with  sir  Charles  Racket — and  I'll  forfeit 
my  new  cap,  if  they  don't  quarrel  sopn. 

Dim,  Oh!  fie]  no!  they  won't  quarrel  yet 
awhile. — ^A  quarrel  in  three  weeks  af^r  mar- 
riage, woula  be  somewhat  of  the  quickest — 
By-and-by  we  shall  hear  of  their  wnims  and 
their  humours-— Well,  but  if  you  don't  like 
Mr.  Lovelace,  what  say  youtoMr.  W^oodley? 

Ao/i.  1  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Re-enter  Woodiet. 

fVood.  My  svfeetest  angel!  I  have  heard 
all,  and  my  heart  overflows  with  love  and 
gratitude. 

Nan.  Ah!  but  I  did  not  know  you  was 
listening.  You  should  not  have  betray'd  me 
so^  Dimity;  I  shall  be  angry  with  you. 

Dim,    VVeil,  I'll  take  my  chance  for  that- 
Run  both  into  my  room,  and   say   all  your 
pretty  things  to   one  another  there,  for  here 
comes  the  old  gentleman — make   haste  away. 
\Exeunt  iVoodley  and  Nancj. 
Enter  DiiUGG£T. 

Drug,  A  forward  presuming  coxcomb! — 
Dimity,  do  you  step  to  Mrs.  Drugget,  and  send 
her  hither. 

Dim,  Yes,  sir — It  works  upon  him.  I  see. 
.  {Aside,  and  exit. 

Drug.  The  yew-trees  ought  not  to  be  cut. 
because  they'll  help  tO  keep  off  the  dust,  and 
I  am  loo  near  the  road  already — a  sorryt 
ignorant  fop  I— When  I  am  in  so  fine  a  si- 
tuation, ana  can  see  every  carriage  that  goes 
by.  -—  And  then  to  abuse  the  nurseryman's 
rarities! — A  finer  sucking  pig  in  lavender, 
with  sage  growing  in  hjs  Kelly,  was  never 
seen !  —  And  yet  he  wants  me  not  to  have  it 
—  But  have  it  I  will,  t- There's  a  fine  tree 
of  knowledge  too,  with  Adam  and  Eve  in 
janiper ;  Eve's  nose  not  quite  grown,  but  it's 
thought  in  the  spring  it  will  be  very  forward 
— I'll  have  that  too,  wjth  the  serpent  in  ground- 
ivy — two  poets  in  wormwood — I'll  have  them 
both.  Ay,  and  there's  a  lord  mayor's  feast  in 
honeysuckle ,  and  the  whole  court  of  alder- 
men in  hornbeam;  with  the  dragon  of  Want- 
ley  in  box— all— all— I'll  have  'em  all,  let  my 
Wife  and  Mr.  Lovelace  say  what  they  wilL 

Enter  Mrs.  Dkuggkt. 

Mrs.D.   Did  you  send  for  me,  lovey? 

Drug.  The  yew-trees  shall  be  cut  mto  the 
giants  of  Guildhall,  whether  you  will  or  not. 

Mrs.  D,  Sure  my  own  dear  will  do  as  he 
pleases. 

Drug,  And  the  pond,  though  you  praise 
the  green  banks,  shall  be^wallM  round,  and 
ril  have  a  little  fat  boy  in  marble,  spouting 
up  water  in  the  middle. 

Mrs.D.  My  sweet,  who  hinders  you? 

Drug.  Yes,  and  I'll  buy  the  nurseryman's 
whole  catalogue — Do  you  think,  after  retiring 
to  live  all  the'  way  here,  almost  four  mUes 
from  lA>ndon,  that  I  won't  do  as  I  please  in 
my  own  garden? 
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Mrs.  D,  My  dear,  but  wb j  are  you  in  such 
a  passion? 

Drug,  ril  have  the  laTender  piff,  and  tbe 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  tbe  dragon  of  Wantley, 
and  all  of  ^em — and  there  snan*t  be  a  mcire 
romantic  spot  on  the  London  road  than  mine. 

Mrs,D,  Tm  sure  it*s  as  pretty  as  bands 
can  make  it. 

Drug,  I  did  it  all  myself,  aud  Til  do  more 
-—And  Mr.  Lovelace  shan*t  have  my  daughter. 

Mrs,D*  No!  wbat*s  the  matter  now,  Mr. 
Drugget? 

Drug,  He  shall  learn  better  manners  than 
to  abuse  my  bouse  and  gardens.  —  You  put 
him  in  the  head  of  it,  but  1*11  dissappoint  ye 
both — And  so  you  may  go  and  tell  Mr.  Lotc- 
iace  that  the  match  is  quite  off. 

Mrs.D.  I  can*t  comprehend  all  this,  not  I 
— but  ril  tell  him  so,  if  you*  please,  my  dear 
^•I  am  willing  to  give  myself  pain,  if  it  will 
give  you  pleasure:  must  I  giVe  myself  pain? 
— Don't  ask  me,  pray  don*t — I  don*t  like  pain. 

Drug.  I  am  resolv*d,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Mrs.  />.  Let  it  be  so  then.  [Cries]  Oh !  db ! 
cruel  man !  I  shall  break  my  heart  ifthe  match 
is  broke  off— if  it  is  not  concluded  to-morrow, 
send  for  an  undertaker,  and  bury  me  the 
next  day. 

Drug,  How!  I  donH  want  that  neither — 

Mrs.  D.  Oh  !  oh  !— 

Drug.  I  am  your  lord  and  master,  my  dear, 
but  not  your  executioner — Before  George,  it 
must  never  be  said  that  my  wife  died  of  too 
much  compliance — Cheer  up,  my  love — and 
this  affair  shall  be  settled  as  soon  as  sir  Char- 
les and  lady  Racket  arrive. 

Mrs.D.  You  bring  me  to  life  again — You 
know,  my  sweet,  what  an  happy  couple  sir 
Charles  and  his  lady  are  —  Wny  should  not 
we  make  our  Nancy  as  happy? 

Re- enter  DlMiTY. 

Dim.  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady,  ma*am. 

Mrs.  D,  Oh  I  charming !  Tm  transported 
with  joy — Where  are  they?  J  long  to  see 
'em !  [JKxit. 

Dim.  Well,  sir;  the  couple  are  arriv'd. 

Drug.  Yes,  they  do  live  nappy  indeed. 

Dim.  But  how  long  will  it  last? 

Drug.  How  long !  don*l  forbode  any  ill, 
you  jade  —  don't,  I  say — ft  will  last  during 
their  lives,  I  hope< 

Dim.  Well,  mark  the  end. of  it — Sir  Char- 
les, I  know,  is  gay  and  good  humoured — but 
he  can't  bear  the  least  contradiction ,  no,  not 
in  the  merest  trifle. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue — hold  your  tongue. 

Dim.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  done — and  yet  there 
is  in  the  composition  of  sir  Charles  a  certain 
humour,  which,  like  the  flying  gout,  gives  no 
distnrbnnre  to  the  family  till  it  settles  in  the 
head — NVhen  once  it  fixes  there,  me-cy  on 
every  body  about  him!  but  here  he  comes. 

\ExiL 

.Enter  Sir  Charles  Racket. 

SirC.  My  dear  sir,  I  kiss  your  hand — but 
why  stand  on  ceremony?  To  find  you  up 
thus  late,  mortifies  me  beyond  expression. 

Drug.  'Tis  but  once  in  a  way,  sir  Charles. 

SirC.  My  obligations  to  you  arc  inexpress- 


of  girls ;  our  tempers  accord  like  unisons  ia 
music. 

Drug.  Ah !  that's  what  makes  me  happy  b 
my  old  days;  my  children  and  my  garden 
are  all  my  care. 

SirC.  And  my  friend  Lorelace^ — ^hc  is  to 
have  our  sister  Nancy,  I  find. 

Drug.   Why  my  wife  is  »o  minded. 

SirC.  Ob,  by  all  means,  let  her  be  made 
happy — A  very  pretty  fellow  Lovelace — And 
as  to  that  Mr. — Woodley  I  think  you  call 
him — he  is  but  a  plain,  underbred,  ilUfashioned 
sort  of  a — noboJy  knows  hira ;  he  is  not  one 
of  us — Oh,  by  all  means  marry  her  to  one 
of  us. 

Drug.  I  believe  it  must  be  so — Would  yoo 
take  any  refreshment? 

Sir  C.  Nothing  in  nature — it  is  time  to  re- 
tire. 

Drug.  Well,  well !  good  night  then,  sir 
Charles — Ha !  here  comes  my  daughter — Good 
night,  sir  Charles. 

SirC.  Bon  repos. 

Drug  [Going  out']  My  lady  Racket,  Vm 
glad  to  bear  bow  happy  you  are,  I  won*t  de- 
tain you  now — there  s  your  eood  man  wailinjf 
for  you  -good  night,  my  girl.  ^Exii. 

Sir  C.  1  must  humour  uiis  old  putt,  in  or- 
der to  be  remember' d  in  bis  will. 

Eater  Ladt  Racket. 

Ladj  jR.  O  la !— I'm  quite  fatigu'd— 1  can 
hardly  move — why  don't  you  help  me,  yon 
barbarous  man  ? 

SirC.  There,  take  my  arm— Was  ever 
thing  so  pretty  made  to  walk? 

LadjR,  But  I  won't  be  laugh'd  at— I  don't 
love  you. 

SirC.  Don't  you? 

LctdfR,  No.  Dear  me!  this  glove!  why 
don't  you  help  me  off  with  my  glove?  pshaw! 
— You  awkward  thing,  ,let  it  alone;  rou  ani 
fit  to  be  about  me,  1  might  as  well  not  be 
married,  for  any  use  you  are  of— reach  me  a 
chair — you  have  no  compassion  forme— lam 
so  glad  to  sit  down — why  do  you  drag  nie 
to  routs? — You  know  1  hate 'em. 

SirC.  Oh!  there's  no  existing, no brealbingi 
unless  one  does  as  other  people  of  fashion  dO| 

Lcuij  R.  But  I'm  out  of  humour;  I  lost  all 
my  money. 

Sir  C.  How  much. 

Ladjr  R,  Three  hundred. 

SirC.  Never  fret  for  that— 1  don't  value 
three  hundred  pounds  to  contribute  to  your 
happiness.'  . 

Ladj  R.  Don't  you  ?— Not  value  three  bund- 
red  pounds  to  please  mc? 

SirC.  You  know  I  don't. 

Ladj'  R.  Ah !  you  fond  fool !  -  But  I  hsie 
gaming  —  It   almost  metamorphoses  a  ^9!"?" 
into  a  fury— Do   you    know  that  I  was  fr^'^ 
tened  at  myself  several  times  to-night— 1  *" 
an  huge  oath  at  the  very  tip  of  my  tong««' 

Sir  C.  Had  ye  ?  ^       , 

LadfR.  I  caught  royjielf  at  it— and  so  i 
bit  my  lips— and   then  I  was  cramm'd  op  •" 
a   corner   of  the  room   with  such  a  •J*'^ 
party  at  a  whist-table,   looking  at  black  »» 
red  spots — did  you  mind  'em? 

Sir  C.  You  know  I  was  busy  elscwbfre. 


ible ;    you  nave  given  me    the  most  amiable  j     Ladjr  R.  There  was  that  strange,  uoKCoa 


Me  woHnDy  Mn.  Ntcbtsbade — She  befaarM 
so  strangely  to  her  hosband,  a  poor,  iDofien- 
siTe,  goocUnatur^d,  good  sort  of  a  good-for- 
notbiog  kind  of  man — byt  she  so  teas*d  him 
— **  How  could  you  play  that  card  ?  Ah,  youVe 
a  heady  and  so  has  a  pin — YouVe  a  numscuU, 
you  know  you  are — Ma*am,  he  has  the  poor- 
est head  in  the  world,  he  does  not  know  what 
lie  is  about;  you  know  you  donU  —  Ah,  fie! 
Vm  ashamed  of  you !  * 

SirC.  She  has  servM  to  dWert  you,  I  see. 

Ladr  R.  And  then,  to  crown  ali-^thcre  was 
my  lady  Clackit,  who  runt  on  with  an  eter- 
nal Tolubility  of  nothing,  out  of  all  season, 
time,  and  place — In  the  very'  midst  of  the 
game  she  begins — **Lard,  ma  am,  I  was  ap- 
prehensive 1  should  not  be  able  to  wait  on 
your  la*ship — my  poor  little  dog,  Pompcy — 
the  sweetest  tiling  in  the  world — a  spade  led! 
— there*s  the  knaTe  — I  was  fetching  a  walk, 
me*m,  the  other  morning  in  the  Park — a  fine 
frosty  morninflr  it  was — ^1  love  frosty  weather 
of  an  things— -let  me  look  at  the  last  trick — 
and  sOf  mc*m,  little  Pompey — and  if  your  la*- 
ship  was  to  see  the  dear  creature  pinchM 
with  the  frost,  and  mincing  his  steps  along 
the  Mall — with  his  pretty,  little,  innocent  face 
— I  vow  I  don*t  know  what  to  play — and  so, 
ine*em,  while  I  was  talking  to  captain  Flim~ 
sey — your  )a*ship  knows  captain  Flimsey — 
nothing  but  rubbish  in  my  hand~I  can*t  help 
it  ^) — and  so,  me*m,  five  odious  frights  of  dogs 
beset  my  poor  little  Pompey — the  dear  crea- 
ture has  'the  heart  of  a  lion,  but  who  can 
resist  five  at  once? — And  so  Pompey  barked 
for  assistance — the  hurt  be  received  was  upon 
bis  chest — the  doctor  would  not  advise  nim 
to  venture  oat  till  the  wound  is  heaPd,  for 
fear  of  an  ir^lammation — Pray  what*s  trumps  ?  ** 

Sir  C  My  dear,  you*d  make  tf  most  excel- 
lent actress. 

L,adjr R,  Well,  now  let's  go  to  rest — but, 
sir  Charles,  how  shockingly  you  playM  that 
last   rubber,    when  I  stood  looking  over  you! 

Sir  C,  My  love,  I  play*d  the  truth  of  the  game. 

lAidy  H,  No,  indeed,  my  dear,  you  play'd 
it  wrong. 

Sir  C.  Po!  nonsense!  you  don*t  under- 
stand  it. 

Ladjr  R,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Pm-  allowed 
to  play  better  than  you. 

A>/r  C,  All  conceit,  my  dear;  1  was  perfect- 
ly right. 

Ladjr  R,  No  such  thing,  sir  Charles;  the 
diamond  was  the  play. 

SirC.  Po!  po!  ridiculous!  the  club  was 
the  card,  against  the  world. 

Lady  R,  Oh !  no,  no,  no,  I  say  it  was  the 
diamond. 

Sir  C.  Zounds  !  madam,  I  say  it  was  the  club. 

Ladjr  R.  What  do  you  fly  into  such  a  pas- 
sion for? 

Sir  C  'Sdeath  and  fury!  do  you  think  1 
don't  know  what  Pm  about  ?  I  tell  you  once 
more  the  club  was  the  judgment  of  it. 

Lad/  R.  May  be  so*>have  it  your  own  way, 

[Walks  about  and  sings. 

Sir  C  Vexation  !  youVe  tbe  strangest  wo- 
man thai  ever  liv*d;  there's  no  conversing 
with  you — Look'ye  bere,  my  lady  Racket — 


1)  Tbis  i«  anid  ill    replj    to  a  luok    of  M'.onubment  from 
b«ir  pariavr  at  ber  pJajriag  tuck  bad  cardi. 
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k!t  tbe  clearest  case  in  the  world,  FH  make  it 
plain  in  a  moment. 

Lad/  n.  Well,  sir!  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[^fflth  a  sneering  Laugh, 

Sir  C.  I  had  four  cards  left — a  trump  was 
led — they  were  six— no,  no,  no,  th^y  wer^ 
seven,  and  we  nine  —  then  ,  you  know — tbe 
beauty  of  the  play  was  to— 

Ladjr  R.  VVell,  now  it's  amaxing  to  me, 
that  you  can't  see  it  —  give  me  leave,  sir 
Charles  —  your  left  band  adversary  had  led 
his  last  trump — and  be  had  before  finess'd 
the  dub,  and  rougb'd  the  diamond — now  if 
you  had  put  on  your  diamond — 

SirC.  Zoons!  madam,  but  we  play'd  for 
tbe  odd  trick. 

Ladjr  R,  And  sure  the  play  for  tbe  odd 
trick — 

SirC.  Death  and  fury!  can't  you  hear  me? 

Ladjr R.  Go  on,  sir. 

SirC.  Zoons!  hear  me,  I  say — Will  you 
hear  me? 

Ladjr  R.  1  never  heard  the  like  in  my  life. 
[Hums  a  Tune,  and  walks  about  fretfully, 

SirC.  W^hy  then  you  are  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  patience  of  a  stoic  [Looks  at  her\ 
she  walks  about,  and  laughs  uneasil/]ytTy 
well,  madam— you  know  no  more  of  the  game 
than  your  father's  leaden  Hercules  on  the  top 
of  the  house — you  know  no  more  of  whist 
than  he  does  of  gardening. 

Ladjr R.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
[Takes  out  a  Glass,    and  settles  her  Hair. 

Sir  C.  You're  a  vile  woman,  and  I'll  not 
sleep  another  night  under  one  roof  with  you* 

Ladf  R.  As  you  please,  sir. 

SirC,  Madam,  it  shall  be  as  I  please— Fll 
order  my  chariot  this  moment.  [Going']  I 
know  how  the  cards  should  be  play'd  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England,  that  let  me  tell  you* 
[Goingl  And  when  your  family  were  stand-> 
ing  behind  counters,  measuring  out  tape,  and 
bartering  for  Wbitecbapcl  needles,  my  an- 
.cestors,  my  ancestors,  madam,  were  squan- 
dering away  whole  estates  at  tiards;  whole 
estates,  my  lady  Racket  [She  hums  a  Tune, 
and  he  looks  other']  Why  then,  by  all  that's 
dear  to  me,  I'll  never  exchange  another  word 
with  you,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent — Lookye, 
my  lady  nacket — thus  it  stood  —  the  trump 
being  led,  it  was  then  my  business. — 

Lad/ R.  To  play  the  diamond,  to  be  snre. 

Sir  C.  Damn  it,  I  have  done  with  you  for 
ever,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  father.  [KxiL 

Lad/ R.  What  a  passion  the  gentleman's 
in!  ha,  ha!  [Laughs  in  a  peevish  Manner] 
I  promise  him  I'll   not  give  up  my  judgment 

Re-enter  Si  a  Ci^rles  Racket. 

SirC.  My  lady  Racket,  lookye,  ma'am— 
once  more,  out  of  pure  good  nature — 

Lad/  R.  Sir,  I  am  convinc'd  of  your  good 
nature. 

SirC.  That,  and  that  only,  prevails  with 
me  to  tell  you  the  club  was  the  play. 

Lad/ R.  Well,  be  it  so— 1  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

SirC.  It's  the  clearest  point  in  the  world 
— we  were  nine,  and — 

Lad/R.   And   for   that  ver^    reason  —  you 
know  the  dub   was  the  best  in  the  house* 
I     SirC.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  talkuig  to 
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Tou — You*re  a  base  woman — ni  part  from  yo« 
lor  CTcr;  you  may  Mxe  here  witn  your  father, 
and  admire  his  faolastical  cyergreens,  till  you 
crow  as  fantastical  yourself — Til  set  out  for 
London  this  instant — [Siops  eti  the  Door\ 
The  club  was  not  the  best  in  the  house. 

LadjR,  How  calm  you  are!  Well!^ni 
go  to  bed — will  you  come  ?~  You  had  better 
—come  then — you  shall  come  to  bed — not 
come  to  bed  when  I  askyou!— *Poor  sir  Char- 
les! [Looks  and  laughs;  Oien  exit. 

SirC.  That  ease  is  provoking.  [Crosses  io 
the  opposite  Jboor  ivfierc'  she  went  ow/]  1 
tell  you  the  diamond  was  not  the  plaVt  and 
I  here  take  my  final  leave  of  you.  [PValks 
back  as  fast  as  he  can\  i  am  resolv  d  upon 
it,  and  I  know  ihe  club  was  not  the  best  in 
the  house.  [Exit, 

ACT    II. 

Scene  I. 

Enter  Dimity. 

2>//fi«  Ha,  ha,  ha!  oh,  heavens !  I  shall  ex> 
pire  in   a  fit  of  laughing — this  is  the  modish 


-— 1«  ^istitfb  tha  MMBity  ^f  my  temper— Doi\ 
imagine  that  Fm  in  apaisioo — Fm  oot  so  easily 
rufued  as  you  may  imagine — But  quietly  sod 
deliberately  I  can  repay  the  iniuries  done  ne 
by  a  false,  ungrateful,  deceitful  wife 

Drug.  The  inpiries  done  you  by  a  fiise, 
ungrateful  wife!    My  daughter,  I  hope — 

oir  C,  Her  character  is  now  inllr  known  to 
me — she*s  a  vile  woman!    thatV  aU  I  have  to 


in  a  fit 
couple  that  were  soliappy — such  a  duarrel  at 
they  have  had  —  the  whole  house  is  in  an 
uproar—ha,  ha!  a  rare  proof  of  the  happiness 
they  enjoy  in  high  life.  I  shall  never  hear 
people  of  fashion  mentioned  again  but  I  shall 
le  ready  to  die  in  a  fit  of  laughter  —  ho,  ho, 
ho !  this  is  three  weeks  after  marriage,  I  think. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drug,  Hey!  how!  what*s  the  matter,  Di- 
mity?—What  am  I  caird  down  stalirs  for? 

Dim,  Why,  there*s  two  people  of  fashion — 

[Siifles  a  laugh. 

Drug,  Why,  you  saucy  minx  f— Explain  this 
moment 

Dim,  The  fond  couple  have  been  together 
by  the  ears  this  half  hour  —  Are  you  satis- 
fied now?  * 

Drug,  Ay! — what,  haTC  they  quarrelled — 
what  was  it  about? 

Dim.  Something  above  my  comprehension, 
and  yours  too,  I  believe  —  People  in  high  life 
understand  their  own  forms  best  —  And  here 
comes  one  that  can  unriddle  the  whole  affair. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Racket. 

Sir  C.  [To  the  People  ivilhiti\  1  say  let 
the  horses  be  put  to  this  moment — So,  Mr. 
Drugget. 

Drug,  Sir  Charles,  berets  a  tlhrible  bustle — 
I  did  not  expect  this — what  can  be  the  matter? 

Sir  C.  I  have  been  us*d  by  your  daughter 
in  so  base,  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  that  I 
am  determined  not  \w  stay  in  this  house  to- 
night. 

Drug,  This  is  a  thunderbolt  to  me!  After 
seeing  how  elegantly  and  fashionably  you  liv*d 
together,  to  liod  now  all  sunshine  vanished — 
Do,  sir  Charles,  let  me  heal  this  breach,  if 
possible. 

Sir  C,  Sir,  His  impossible — Pll  'not  live  with 
her  a  day  longer. 

Drug,  Nay,  nay,  don*t  be  over  hasty — let 
me  entreat  you,  go  to  bed  and  sleep  upon  it — 
in  the  morning,  when  you*re  cool — 


say,  sir. 

Drug,  Hey!  how!  —  a  vile  woman— «liat 
has  she  done — I  hope  ^e  is  not  capable— 

Sir  C,  I  shall  anter  into  no  detail,  Mr. 
Drugget;  the  time  and  circumstances  woo'l 
allow  it  a  present — But  depend  upon  it  I  ksfc 
done  with  ner — a  low,  unpolished,  unedncaled, 
false,  imposing — See  if  the  horses  are  pat  to. 

Drug.  Mercy  on  met  in  my  old  days  to 
hear  this. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs.D.  Deliver  me!  I  am  all  over  in  sack 
a  tremble — Sir  Charles,  I  shall  break  niy  heart 
if  there's  any  thing  amiss — 

Sir  C,  Madam,  I  am  very  sorry«  lor  ^oer 
sake  —  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  hvin^ 
with  her. 

Mrs,  D,  My  poor  dear  girl !  What  can  ske 
have  done? 

«$*!>*  C,  W^hat  all  her  sex  can  do;  the  very 
spirit  of  them  alL 

Drug.  Ay,  ay,  ay! — She*s  bringing  foul  dis- 
grace upon  us  —  This  comes  of  her  manyiif 
a  man  of  fashion. 

Sir  C,  Fashion,  sir!  —  that  should  have  ia- 
structed  her  belter — she  might  have  been  sea- 
si  ble  of  her  happiness  ^  WhateTer  you  miT 
think  of  the  fortune  you  gave  her,  my  rau 
in  life  claims  respect  —  daims  obedience,  at- 
tention, truth,  and  \oist^  from  one  raised  in  the 
world,  as  she  has  been  by  an  alliance  with  mr. 

Drug,  And  let  me  tell  you,  however  JG'^ 
may  estimate  your  quality,  my  daughter  is 
dear  to  me. 

Sir  C.  And,  sir,  my  character  is  dear  to  me. 

Drug,  Yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you — 

SirC,  I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Drug,  Not  in  behalf  of  my  own  daughter? 

Sir  C,  Nothing  can  excuse  her — *tis  to  no 
purpose  —  she  has  married  above  her;  and  if 
that  circumstance  makes  the  lady  forget  her- 
self, she  at  least  shall  see  that  I  can,  asdwiU 
support  my  own  dignity. 

Drug.  Hut,  sir,  I  have  a  right  to  ask — 

Mrs,D.  Patience,  ray  dear;  be  a  little  caim* 

Drug,  Mrs.  Drugget,  do  you  have  patieoce; 
I  must  and  will  inquire. 

Mrs.  D,  Don't  be  so  hasty,  my  love;  have 
some  rcipect  for  sir  Charles  s  rank;  don*t  U 
violent  with  a  man  of  his  £Mhion. 

Drug,  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  I  ssf--* 
you're  not  a  person  of  fashion  at  least— My 
daughter  was  ever  a  good  girl. 

SirC.  I  have  found  her  out 

Drug.  Oh!  then  it  is  all  over — and  it  does 
not  signify  arguing  about  it. 

Mrs,  D.  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  Ibis 
hour!  how  the  unfortunate  girl  could  take 
such  wickedness  in  her  head,  1  can*t  imagine 


Sir  C.   Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  cool,.  I  assure> —  — V\\  go  and  speak   tu  the  unhappy  creature 
ha,  hal-r-it  is  not  in  her  power,  sir,  to— a — a  I  this  moment.  [Exit* 
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Sir  C,  She  stands  detected  now — detected  io 
her  truest  colours. 

Drug*  Welly  grierous  as  it  maj  be,  letine 
hear  the  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  business. 

Sir  C.  Mr.  Drugget,  1  haye  not  leisure  novr 
— but  her  behaTiour  has  been  so  exasperating, 
that  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  town 
—  My  mind  is  fixed  — She  stt$  me  no  more; 


and  sOy  your  servant,  sir. 


lExit. 


Drug*  Wbat  a  calamity  has  here  befallen 
ns!  a  good  ^1,  and  so  well  dispos*d,  till  the 
evil  communication  of  high  life ,  and  fashion- 
able  vices,  tnmM  her  to  tolly.  .  \Exit, 

Reenter  Mas.  Dbuggbt  and  Dimitt,  with 

Lady  Rackbt. 

LadyRn  A  cruel,  barbarous  man!  to  onar- 
rel  in  this  unaccountable  manner,  to  alarm 
the  whole  house,  and  expose  me  and  him- 
self too. 

Mrs,  D»  Oh,  child !  I  nevir  thought  I  would 
kaTe  come  to  this  —  your  shame  won*t  end 
here !  it  will  be  all  over  St.  Jameses  parish  by 
to-morrow  morning. 

LadjrIL  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  tbere*s  one 
comfort,  the  story  will  UsU.  more  to  his  dis- 
grace than  mine. 

Dim.  As  Fm  a  sinner,  and  so  it  will,  lAa- 
dam.  He  deserves  what  he  has  met  wilh,  I 
think. 

Mrs,D,  Dimity,  don*t  yon  encourage  her-- 
you  shock  me  to  hear  you  speak  so  —  I  did 
not  think  you  had  been  so  harden'd. 

Lady  R.  UardenM  do  you  call  it?— I  have 
liVd  in  the  world  to  very  little  purpose,  if  such 
trifles  as  these  are  to  disturb  mv  rest. 

Mrs,  D,  Tou  wicked  girlI^-i)o  you  caN  it 
a  trifle  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood  to  your  husband. 

Lady  R,  How!  [^Turns  short  atid  stares 
at  her\  Well,  I  protest  and  vow  1  don*t  com- 
prehend all  this  —  has  sir  Charles  accu8*d  me 
of  any  impropriety  in  my  conduct? 

Mrs,D.  On!  too  true,  he  has— he  has  found 
you  out,  and  you  have  behaved  basely,  he  says. 

LadfR,  Madam! 

Mrs,  D,  You  have  fallen  into  frailty,  like 
many  others  of  your  sex^  he  says ;  and  he  is 
resolvM  to  come  to  a  separation  directlv. 

Lady  R,  Why  then,  if  be  is  so  base  a 
vrretch  as  to  dishono'ir  me  in  that  manner, 
his  heart  shall  ache  before  I  live  with  him  acain. 

Dim,  Hold  to  that,  ma^am,  and  let  bis  head 
ache  into  the  bargain. 

Lady  R,  Then  let  your  doors  be  openM  ttxt 
him  this  very  moment — let  him  return  to  Lon- 
don— if  he  does  not,  Fll  lock  myself  up,  and 
the  false  one  shan*t  approach  me,  though  he 
beg  on  his  knees  at  my  very  door — a  base, 
]n|urious  man!  ,  \JExit, 

Mrs,  D,  Dimity,  do  let  us  foflow,  and  hear 
what  she  has  to  say  for  herself.  \Exit, 

Dim,  She  has  excuse  enough,  I  warrant 
her — What  a  noise  is  here  indeed! — I  have 
HvM  in  polite  families,  where  there  was  no 
such  bustle  made  about  nothing.  [Exi'L 

Reenter  Sir  Charlbs  Rackbt  onii  Drugget. 

Sir  C,  *ns  in  vain,  sir;  my  resolution  is 
taken— 

pruf,  Wdl,  but  consider,  I  am  ber  &tber 
«— iiidolge  me  only  till  we  bear  what  the  girl 
hat  to  wf  in  her  defence. 


Sir  C,  She  can  have  nothing  to  say-^no  ex- 
cuse can  palliate  such  babaviour. 

Drug,  uovlX  be  too  positive-^there  may  be 
some  mistake. 

SirC,  No  mistake— did  not  I  see  her,  hear 
her  myself? 

Drug,  Lack-a-day!  then  1  am  an  unfortu- 
nate man! 

«$*!>  C,  She  will  be  unfortunate  too — with  all 
my  heart-^sfae  may  thank  herself— 4he  might 
have  been  happy,  had  she  been  so  disposed. 

Drug.  Why  truly  I  think  she  might. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs,  D.  I  wish  youM  moderate  your  anger 
a  little — and  let  us  talk  over  this  aflair  vrith 
temper  —  my  daughter  denies  every  tittle  of 
your  charae. 

SirC.  Denies  it!  denies  it! 

Mrs,D,  She  does  indeed. 

Sir  C.  And  that  aggravates  her  fault. 

Mrs,  D,  She  vows  you  never  found  ber  out 
in  any  thing  that  was  wrong. 

Sir  C,  Sol  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  vvrong 
then! — Madam,  I  tell  you  again,  I  know  her 
thoroughly;  I  say,  I  have  found  her  out,  and 
I  am  now  acquainted  with  ber  character. 

Mrs.  D,  Then  you  are  in  opposite  stories— 
she  swears,  my  dear  Mr.  Drugget,  the  poor 
girl  swears  she  never  was  guiky  of  the  small- 
est infidelity  to  ber  husband  in  her  born  days* 

Sir  C.  And  vrhat  then?— What  if  she  doaa 
say  so? 

Mrs.  D.  And  if  she  says  truly,  it  is  hard 
ber  character  should  be  blown  upoo  vrithoul 
just  cause. 

Sir  C.  And  is  she  therefore  to  behave  ill  in 
other  respects?  I  never  charg*d  ber  with  infi- 
delity to  me,  madam — there  1  allow  her  innocenL 

Drug,   And  did  not  you  charge   her  then  ? 

Sir  C,  No,  sir,  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing. 

Drug,  Why  then,  if  shc!s  innocent,  let  me 
tell  you,  youVe  a  scandalous  person. 

Mrs,D.  Pr'ylhee,  my  dear— 

Drug.  Be  quiet  —  though  he  is  a  man  of 
quality,  I  will  tell  him  oTit  —  did  not  I  fine 
lor  sherifT? — Yes,  you  are  a  scandalous  person 
to  defame  an  honest  man*s  daughter. 

Sir  C,  W^faat  have  you  taken  into  your 
head  now? 

Drug.  You  chargM  her  with  fabehood  to 
your  b^d. 

Sir  C.  No — never^— never. 

Drug,  fiut  I  say  you  did — you  calfd  youl^- 
self  a  cuckold — did  not  he,  wife? 

Mrs,  D.  Yes,  lovey,  Tm  witness. 

Sir  C  Absurd !  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Drug,  fiut  I  aver  you  did. 

Mrs.D,  You  did  indeed,  sir. 

SirC,  But  I  tell  you  no — positively  no. 

Drug,  Mrs,  D,  And  I  say  yes — positively  yes. 

SirC.  *Sdeath,  this  is  all  m^AntsS'^ 

Drug.  You  said  she  followed  the  ways  of 
most  of  her  sex. 

Sir  C.  I  said  so — and  what  then  ? 

Drug,  There  be  owns  it — owns  that  he  calPd 
himself  a  cuckold— and  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son into  the  bargain. 

SirC.  1  never  ovni*d  aoy  svcb  thing. 

Drug.  You  owB*d  it  even  aow— riiow-i» 
now— now. 
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Re-enter  Dimttt,  in  a  fit  of  Laughing, 

Dim,  What  do  you  think  it  was allabout — 
ha,  ha!  the  whole  secret  is  come  out,  ha,  ha! — 
It  was  all  about  a  game   of  cards — ha,  ha! — 

Drug.  A  game  ot  cards! 

Dim,  [Laughing'^  It  was  all  about  a  club 
and  a  diamond.  \Runs  out  Laughing, 

Drug,  And  was  that  all,  sir  Charles? 

Sir  C  And  enough  too,  sir. 

Drug,  And  was  that  what  you  found  her 
out  iur 

Sir  C.  I  canH  bear  to  be  contradicted  when 
Pm  dear  that  Pm  in  the  right. 

Drug.  1  never  heard  sucn  a  heap  of  non- 
sense in  all  my  life.  Why  does  not  he  go 
and  beg  her  pardon,  then  ? 

Sir  C.  I  beg  her  pardon!  I  won*t  debase 
myself  to  any  of  you  —  J  shan't  forgive  her, 
you  may  rest  assured.  \ExiL 

Drug,  Now  there — there's  a  pretty  fellow 
for  you. 

Mrs.  D,  ril  step  and  prevail  on  my  lady 
Racket  to  speak  to  him — then  all  will  be  well. 

lExit. 

Drug,  A  ridiculous  fop!  Tm  glad  it's  no 
worse,  however. 

Enter  Nanct. 

So,  Nancy *-you  seem  in  confusion,  my  girl! 

hfan.  How  can  one  help  it? — With  all  this 
noise  in  the  house,  and  you're  going  to  marry 
me  as  ill  as   my  sister — I  hate  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Drug.  Why  so,  child? 

Nan.  T  know  these  people  of  quality  des- 
pise us  all  out  of  pride,  and  would  be  glad 
to  mairy  us  out  of  avarice. 

Drug.  The  girl's  right. 

Nan.  They  marry  one  woman,  live  with 
another,  and  love  only  themselves. 

Drug.   And  then  quarrel  about  a  card. 

Nan,  I  don't  wapt  to  be  a  say  lady — 1  want 
to  be  happy. 

Drug.  And  so  you  shall — don't  fright  your- 
self, child— step  to  your  sister,  bid  her  make 
herself  easy — go,  and  comfort  her,  go. 

Nan,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit, 

Drug,  I'll  step  and  settle  the  matter  with 
Mr.  VVoodley  this  moment.  [Exit, 

Scene  II. — Another  ApartmenL 

Sir  Charles  Racket  discovered  with  a  Pimk 
of  Cards  in  his  Hand, 

Sir  C,  Never  was  any  thing  like  her  be- 
haviour— I  can  pick  out  the  very  cards  I  had 
in  my  hand,  and  then  'tis  as  plain  as  the  sun-^ 
there — now — there — no^damn  it  —  no  —  there 
it  was — now  let's  see — they  had  four  by  ho- 
nours— and  we  play'd  for  the  odd  trick — dam- 
nation!— honours  were  divided — ay!  honours 
were  divided — and  then  a  trump  was  led— <ind 
/the  other  side  had  the-^confusion ! — this  pre- 
posterous woman  has  put  it  all  out  of  my 
head  —  [Puts  the  Cards  into  his  Pocket] 
Mighty  welly  madam;  I  have  done  with  you. 

Enter  Mrs.  Drugget. 

Mrs  D.  Come,  sir  Charles,  let  me  prevail — 
Come  with  me  and  speak  to  her. 

Sir  C,  I  don't  desire  to  see  her  face. 

Mrs,  D,  If  you  vfere  to  see  her  all  hath'd 
in  tears  y  I  am  sure  it  would  melt  your  very 
heart. 


Sir  C,  Madam ,  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  eter 
I  am  treated  so  again  —  Til  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her — [Going,  stops']  Does  she  give  up 
the  point? 

Mrs.  D.  She  does,  she  agrees  to  any  thing. 

Sir  C.  Does  she  allow  thai  the  clob  was 
the  play  ? 

Mrs,  2>.  Just  as  you  please — she's  all  fui>- 
mission. 

SirC.  Does  she  own  that  the  dub  was  not 
the  best  in  the  house? 

Mrs.D.  She  does — she  does. 

Sir  C.  Then  I'll  atep  and  speak  to  her—l 
never  was   clearer  in  any   thing  in  my  life. 

[EtiL 

Mrs.  D.  Lord  love  *em ,  they II  make  it  op 
now  —  and  then  they'll  be  as  happy  as  erer. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Drugget  and  Lovelace. 

Drug.  So,  Mr.  Lovelace!  any  news  from 
above  stairs?  I9  this  absurd  quarrel  at  aoeod 
— Have  they  made  it  up? 

Love.  Oh!  a  mere  bagatelle,  sir— these  Utile 
fracas  among  the  better  sort  of  people  nerer 
last  long— >elegant  trifles  cause  elegant  disputei, 
and  we  come  together  elegantly  again— as  jo« 
see  —  for  here  they  come ,  in  perfect  gi^od 
humour. 

Re-enter  Sir  Charles  Racket    and  Mrs* 
Drugget,  tvith  Lady  Racket. 

Sir  C,  Mr.  Drugget,  I  embrace  you;  sir, 
you  see  me  now  in  the  most  perfect  harmonj 
of  spirits. 

Drug.  What,  all  reconcil'd  again? 

Ladjr  R,  All  made  up,  sir — I  knew  how  lo 
bring  him  to  my  lure  —  This  is  the  first  dif- 
ference, I  think,  we  ever  had,  sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  And  I'll  be  sworn  it  shall  be  the  lait. 

Drug.  I  am  happy  at  last  —  Sir  Cbarles,  I 
can  spare  you  an  image  to  put  on  the  top 
of  your  house  in  London. 

SirC,  Iniinitely  oblige<l  to  you. 

Drug,  Well,  well!— It's  time  to  retire  now 
—I  am.. glad  to  sec  you  reconciled — and  now 
I!1I  vish  you  a  good  night,  sir  Charles— Mr. 
Lovelace,  this  is  your  way — fare  yc  well  both 
— I  am  glad  your  quan*els  are  at  an  end-- 
This  way,  Mr.  Lovelace. 

[Exeunt  Drugget,   Mrs.  DruggeU 
and  Lovelace. 

Lady  R,  Ah !  you're  a  sad  man,  sir  Cliarl'«i 
to  behave  to  me  as  you  have  done. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  I  grant  it—and  such  an 
absurd  quarrel  too — ha,  ha! 

Lady  R.  Tfes— ha,  ha!— about  such  a  tnw- 

Sir  C.  It's  pleasant  how  we  could  both  »!» 
into  such  an  ert*or — ha,  ha! 

Lady  R.  Ridiculdua,  beyond  eipreM"*"" 
ha,  ha!  . 

SirC.  And  then  the  mistake  your  father  md 

mother  fell  into — ha,  ha!  , 

Lady R.  That  too  is  a  diverting  part  ofwc 
story— ha,  ha!— But,  sir  Charles,  mu»tl»»J 
and  live  with  my  father  till  I  grow  at  fan- 
tastical as  his  own  evergreens?  . 

Sir  C.   No,  no,  pr'ythce— don't  remind  »« 

of  my  folly.  .       ..  ^ 

LadyR.  Ah!  my  relation*  were tUaUny"? 

behind  counters,  aelliog  Whitechapel  Dtem, 

while  your  family  were  apending  grea*  t$w^ 
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SirC.  Nay,  nty,  spare  my  blushes* 

Lady  h.  How  could  you  say  sb  harsh  a 
thing  ?^I  donH  lore  you. 

StrC,  It  was  indelicate,  I  grant  tl. 

Ladjr  R»  Am  A.  a  vile  woman  ? 

SirC*  How  can  you,  my  angel? 

Lad/R,  I  sban^t  forgiTC  you! — 111  have  you 
on  your  knees  for  this.  [Sings,  and  plajs 
with  /um]  ^  Go,  naughty  man.  —  Ah!  sir 
Charles ! 

Sir  C.  The  rest  of  my  life  shall  aim  at  con> 
Tjncing  you  how  sincerely  I  love — 

LadjrR^  [SingsA  Go,  naughty  man,  I  can*t 
abide  you.  —  Well!   come  let  us  go  lo  rest 

K'ioing^  Ah,  sir  Charles! — now  it  is  all  over, 
e  diamond  was  the  play. 
SirC.  Oh  no,  no,  no, — my  dear!  ha,  ha! — 
It  was  the  club  indeed. 

Lady  H.   Indeed,  my  lore,  youVe  mistaken* 
SirC.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  ' 

Lctdjr  R.  Rut  I  say,  yes,  yes,  yes — 

[Roih  Laughing, 
SirC.  Pshaw!  no  such  thing — ha,  ha! 
Lad/ R.  *Tis  so,  indeed — ha,  ha! 
SirC.  No,  no,  no — youMl  make  me  die  with 
laughing. 

Had/  R.  Ay,  and  you  make  liie  laugh  too — 
ba,  ha!  [Toying  with  him, 

Enter  Footnittn. 

Footm.  Your  honour's  cap  and  slippers. 

SirC.  Ay,  lay  down  my  nightcap—and  here, 
take  these  shoes  oiS,  [He  takes  them  off,  and 
letwes  them  at  a  distance^  Indeed,  my  lady 
Racket,  you  make  me  ready  to  expire  with 
laughing — ha,  ba! 

Lady  R,  You  may  laugh  —  but  Fm  right^ 
notwithstanding. 

Sir  C.  How  can  you  say  so  ? 

Ladj Rk  How  can  you  say  otherwise? 

Sir  C.  Wt\\  now  mmd  me,  my  lady  Racket — 
We  can  now  talk  of  this  matter  in  good  hu- 
mour— ^We  can  discuss  it  coolly. 

Ladjr  R.  So  we  can — and  iVs  for  that  rea- 
son I  venture  to  speak  to  you — are  these  the 
ruffles  I  bought  for  you? 

SitC.  They  are,  my  dear. 

LiMdY  Rt  They  are  wery  pretty — but  indeed 
you  played  the  card  wrong. 

Site.  How*can  you  talk  so? — 

[Somewhat  peevish. 

Lad/ R*  See  there  now — 

SirC.  Listen  to  me — this  was  the  aflair — 

Lad/  R.   Pshaw  I  fiddlestick !  hear  me  first, 

SirC.  Po — no — damn  it,  let  me  speak. 

Lad/  R,  Very  well,  sir!  fly  out  again. 

Sir  C,  Look  here  now  —  here's  a  pack  of 
cards — now  you  shall  be  convinced — 

Lad/  R,  You  may  talk  till  to-morrow;  I 
know  Tm  right.  [PValks  about. 

Sir  C.  Why  then,  by  all  that's  perverse, 
you  are  the  most  headstrong— Can't  you  look 
oere  now — here  are  the  very  cards. 

Lad/ R.  Go  on;  youll  find  it  out  at  last. 

Sir  C*  Damn  it!  will  you  let  a  man  show 
you.  Po!  it*s  all  nonsense — I'll  talk  no  more 
about  it  —  [Puts  up  the  Cards']  Come,  we^l 
go  to  bed.  [Going]  Now  only  stay  a  mo- 
ment —  [Takes  out  the  Cards]  Now ,  mind 
tne — see  nere — 

Lad/  Rt  No,  it  does  not  signify•^you^  head 
will  be  clearer  in  the  morning— 411  go  to  bed. 


Sir  C.  Stay  a  moment,  can't  ye? 

Lad/R,  No — my  head  begins  to  ache — 

[Affectedi/. 

Sir  C^  Why  then,  damn  the  cards— ^there — 
there  [Throttling  the  Cards  about]  and  there, 
and  there  —  You  may  go  to  bed  fiy  yourself; 
and  confusion  seize  me  if  1  live  a  moment 
longer  with  you  —  [Putting  on  his  Shoes 
again]  No,  never,  madam. 

Lad/R.  Take  your  own  way,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Now  then,  I  tell  you  once  more  you 
are  a  vile  woman. 

Lad/  R.  Ha,  ha !  don't  make  me  laugh  again^ 
sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  1  wish  I  had  never  seen  your  face — 
I  wish  I  was  a  thousand  miles  off;  will  you 
sit  down  quietly  and  let  me  convince  you? 

[Sits  down. 

Lady  Rt  I'm  disposed  to  walk  about,  sir, 
I  thank  you. 

Sir  C.  Vyhjr  then,  may  I  perish  if  ever — ^a 
blockhead — an  idiot  I  was  to  marry  [ffalks 
about]  such  a  provoking-^impertinent — [She 
sits  down]  —  Damnation !  —  I  am  so  clear  in 
the  thing — she  is  not  worth  my  notice — [Sits 
down,  turns  his  Back^  and  looks  uneas/] 
I'll  take  no  more  pains  about  it — [Pauses  for 
some  time,  then  looks  at  her]  is  not  it  very 
strange  that  you  won't  hear  me? 

Lad/  R.  Sir,  I  am  very  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  C.  Very  well  then — ^very  well — my  dear 
— you  remember  how  the  game  stood. 

Lad/  R,  I  wish  yoU'd  untie  my  necklace,  it 
hurts  me. 

SirC.  Why  can't  you  liiten? 

Lad/R,  I  tell  you  it  hurts  me  terribly. 

Sir  C.  Why  thus — you  may  be  as  wroug 
as  you  please,  and  may  I  never  hold  ibur  by 
honours,  if  I  ever  endeavour  to  set. you  right 
again.  [Exit. 

Re-eiiterDRVGQtr,  Mrs.DeuOgIet,  andLoyE- 
lace;  with  Woodley  and  Namct. 

Drug.  What's  here  to  do  now? 

Lad/  R,  Never  was  such  a  man  bom^I 
did  not  say  a  word  to  the  gentleman  —  and 
yet  he  has  been  raving  about  the  room  like 
a  madman* 

Drug.  And  about  a  club  a^iil,  I  sttppose* — 
Come  hither,  Nancy;  Mr.  VVoodley,  she  is 
yours  for  life. 

Mts.D*  My  dear,  bow  can  yoU  be  so-«^ 

Druf.  It  shall  be  so— take  her  for  life,  Mr« 
Woodley* 

PTood,  My  whdle  life  shafl  be  devoted  to 
her  happiness* 

Lape*  The  devil !  and  so  I  am  to  be  left  in 
the  lurch  ill  this  manner,  am  I? 

Ladly  R*  Oh !  this  is  only  one  of  those  po- 
lite disputes  which  people  of  quality,  who  have 
nothing  else  to  difler  about,  must  always  b^ 
liable  to — ^This  will  all  be  made  up* 

Drug,  Never  tell  Pie---it's  too  late  now4^ 
Mr,  Woodley,  I  recommend  my  girl  to  your 
care  —  I  shall  have  nothing  now  to  think  of 
but  my  greens,  and  my  images,  and  my  shrul>- 
bery — though,  mercy  on  all  married  folks,  say 
I !  for  these  wranghngs  are,  I  am  afraid,  what 
we  must  all  come  to. 

Ladiy  R,  [Advancing]  What  we  mtiit  all 
come  to?  What?— Come  lowbat? 
H3 
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Must  broils  and  quarrels  be  ibe  marriag^e  lot? 
If  tbat*s  the  wise,  deep  meaning  of  our  poet, 
The  man^s  a  fool !  a  blockbead !  and  Til  sbow  i^ 
\'Vli;«t  could  induce  him  in  an  age  so  nice, 
So  fam'd  for  virtue,  so  rednM  from  vice, 


To  form  a  plan  so  triTial,  false,  and  low? 
As  if  a  beUe  could  quarrel  with  a  beau. 
Shun  strife,  ve  fair,  and  once  a  contest  o*er, 
Wake  to  a  blaze  the  dying  flame  no  more. 

[^Exeunt 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

Who   has   b«cn   wUb   great   propriety   styled   the    Congrevt  of  the  present  daj,    vraa  bom  at  Quilc^  near  DaUii/ 
abonl  ihe  year  1752;  and  at  ihc  age  of  six  yeara  wa*  brought  to  Englandt    and  placed  at  Harruw  •eb'tol,  vbcre  be  ra* 
reived  bis  education,  under  the  care  of  J)r.  Sumner.       After   having    Bniahed    his    studies   at    that   aeminarTt    be  cntcrM 
himself  of  tbe  Middle  Temple  society,  wi(h  a  view  to  the  profession  of^the  law;    but  the  atlracliona  of  draaali«  f«>- 
try  5cem  lo  have  suspended  his  aidour  in  that  pursuit*     At  the  age  of  eighteen,    he   joined    with    another  geolUsMB  la 
translating  the  epistles  of  Arislaenetus  from  the  Greek;  and,    before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twi-nly-ltro,  his  first  pUf* 
Th«  RivttUt  was  acted.     In  tbe  year  J 776,  Mr.  GarricL,    having  resolved  to  nuit  all   his    ihealrical    connexions,  calem 
into  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Sberidiin,  Mr    Linley,  and  Mr.  F»rd,  for  tbe  sale  of  his  shar6  and  interest  ia  the  patent,* vbich 
agreement  was  soon  aflevwards  finished,   and  unr  author  became  oue  of  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Tbealte.     Oa  IM 
l3th  of  April  1773,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elixalivlb  I,inley,  an  accomplished  lady  of  exquisite  musical  talents.  Amidft 
the  cares  of  a  theatre,  Mr.  Sheiidau  had  not  kept  clear  of  the  concerns  of  the  political  drama.     Among  the  coobcxmbi 
that  be  had  formed  in  this  way  was  the  late  Right  Uoa.  Charles  James  Fox.     To  that  great  man  ,   then   at  tbe  b«i|M 
of  his  talents,  we  may  most  probably  attribute  Mt^  Sheridan's  commencement  of  senatorial  honours.       After  a  yf^J 
of  expectations  from  parliamentary  interests,   he   offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the    iiidepcndeBt    borough   of  iUS«ti, 
in  the  election  of  1780,  against  the  gentleman  who  had  for  some  years  repesentrd  il»   and   aucceedod.       Hi*    cenaciios 
with  Mr.  Fox  natnraliy  led  him  to  the  support  of  bis  party,   at  that  lime  in  opposition.     His   first   effort  in  parluKtat 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  military  during  the  riots  arisinjt   from   the    Proteatant    petition*      ^.  , 
accession  to  power  uf  the  second  administration  formed  under  tbe  Marquis  of  Rockingham,    In  178B,    wbes  Lord  9kcl- 
burne  and  Mr.  Fox  were  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  Borke  was  paymaster  of   the   forces,    Mr.   Sheridan  .bc^«< 
under-secrctary  lo  his  friend,  and  with  him  resigned,    when  the  death  of  that  Noble  Marquis  again  changed  the  dispo- 
sition of  power.    Again  Mr.  Sheridan  returned  to  his  former  exerliuna  with  new  vigour,  and,  in  coajunctien  with  ourr 
persons,  set  np  «  periodical  pxper,  called  Tht  Jesuit,    which  had  not  been  long  established,   when  its  authors  rcadcrra 
themselves  liable  to  a  proseeuUon.    This  was  not  lung  delayed;  for  Mr.  Pill,  then  just  twenty^lbree  years  eld,  ^/| 
the  head  of  the  administration,  Mr,  Dundas  wais  the  treasorer  of  the  navy,  etc*,    and  Lord  Shelborne  at  the  bead  of  ^ 
treasory-board.     The  powerful  party  under  Lord  North  waa  now  in  opposition  as  well  aa  that  of  Mr.  Fox*     A  cosli' 
tion  was  therefore  brought  about  by  means  of  Edmund  ilurke,  ihe  mutual  friend  of  both,    for  the    purooso  of  cratv^ 
a  majority  against  administration. — This    was  that  celebrated  coalition,  against  which  ovcry  party    jomed  in  *''TT'*' 
crimination.    On  the  debate  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  (February  17,  178S.)      Mr.  Sheridan   had  mnrng  ^ 
condad  Lord  John  Cavendish,  in  an  amendment  of  the  address,  which  went  to  omit    the   approral    of  the   \f»iy»    ^ 
Pitt,  in  answer  to  him,  thought  proper  to  commence  his  speech  with  the  following  exordium:  **No  man  fha  ssid)^ 
mired  more  than  he  did,  the  abilities  of  that  Honourable  Gentleman,   the  elegant  sallies  of  his   thoiifht,  the  gay  <"<*' 
sioQM  of  his  fancy,  hia  dramatic  turns,   and  his  epigrammatic  points:    and    if  they  were   reservod  for  lh<»  prfpsr  «"#*' 
they  would  no  doubt  receive,   what  the  Honourable  Grnlleman's  abilities  always  did   receive,   the   plaudits  of  the  m* 
dicnce  :  and  it  would  be  his  fortnne,    *Stti  plmuau  gaudert  thsatri:*    But  thi*  was  not  the  propor  accne^  for  these  •■«-• 
gancies ;  and  be  therefore  called  the  attention  of  the  Hooae  to  the  question,"  etc.     In  hia  replv  to   this,  Mr.  5bcfw« 
said,  that  *'  On  the  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the  Right  Uonoiurable  Gentleman  had   thought   proper  '"  *. 
use  of,  ho  need  not  make  auy  comment;  the  proprietjr—'iho  toMtt — tbe  gentUmanty  point  of  it,    must  have   bean  obrwaf 
to  the  Hooae.    But  (continued  he),  let  me  assorc  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,    that  I    do    now,   and   will  **  •"? 
time,  when  he  chooses  to  repeat  this  soi-t  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere    good   hnmonr.      Nay,  I   will  xy 
more— flflttered  and  encouraged  by  the  Right  Honourable  GeQtIvm.<ui*s  panegyric  on  my  titlenls,    if  ever  I   agsiu  ra|s>« 
in  the  compositions  to  which  he  alludes,  I  may  be  Ivwpted  to  an  act  of  presumption—to   attempt   an    improvement  os 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's  beH  characters — that  of  the  Angrv  Boy  in    The  Akhymiat."     The  Coalitiou  triumphed  far  a  ua«j 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  Again  relnmed  to  place  (April  1783),  as  secretary  to  tbe  treasury,   of  which   the   Dub.e   of  Poniss* 
was  first  Lord.    Mr,  Fox,  at  the  aame  time,  was  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,    and  Lord  North    for  the  borne  ^*ff' 
ment,  while  Mr.  Bnrke,  as  before,  was  paymaster.      In  defence  of  the  Bill  for  Ihe  Government  of  India,  of  bis  fnri 
Mr.  Fox,  Sberidan  evinced  powers  which  appeared  lo  astonish  equally    his    auditors   «nd  the   public       The  ^"''^T!!'' 
however,  arrived  when  the  whole  men  and  mcaanrea  of  the  English  government  were  to  experience  a  Lhaage,  and  Vr 
Sheridan,  with  his  friends,  receded  into  a  long  exile  from  power,    oi\  Mr.  Pitt's  more  general    assumpUoa '  of  '^'^T 
lalttr  gentleman  now  bct-ame  Crst  lord  of  tbe  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,    with   a    mimber  of  neir  ck*- 
raclcrs  in  the  hifhest  departments  of  the  state.    This  did  not,  bowevcr,   intorrnpt  Vlr.  Sheiidan's   career   to  axcelleBcr 
and  importance  as  a  pailianifntary  orator;  for,  on  lh«  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  arising  out  of  the  disorders  in  (be  garers- 
ment  of  India,  on  which  he  had  already  distinguished  himaelf,  be  was  appointed  a  manager.     The    great   cstiBsUe*  '" 
which  he  then  stood,  msy  bcTesdily  conceived  by  the  following  enlogium,    pronounced   on   him   by    Borke,   ap*^  ■ 
exertions  in  tlio  above  busineas:  **  He^  has  this  day  surprised  the  thousands,   who  hung  with  rapture  en  hb  '^**^^  h 
such  an  arra^  of  talents,  such  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  aa  are  uanaralleled  in  ibe  aaasu 
oratoiy;  a  display  that  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  himself — lustre  upon  letters— renown  upon  P*''^''"*"i'*ilk^ 
upon  the  country.     Of  all  species  of  rhetoric,  of  eve'y  kind  of  eloquence  that  has  been  witnessed   or   •'•-'""'''f;!        u 
ill  ancient  or  modern  times ;  whatever  ihe  acateness  of  ttie  bar,    the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  ^''^1 
reat,  and  the  aaered  molality  of  tly  pulpit,    have  hitherto  furnished  nothing  has  surpassed,   nothing  bas  equalled*  vo*^ 
tre  have  heard  this  day  in  Westminster  Hall.     No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  alateaman,  no  orator,  no  *■*"  ^ 
liny  description  whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,   to  the  pure  sentiments   of  morality;    or  in   *beott^^^ 
ihat  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propriety   and   vivacity   of  allusion,    beauty   and   etefanee    *.  ^lJ, 
»trength  and  copiousness  of  stylo,  pathos  and  aubUmity  of  conception,  to  whiih  we  have  this  day   listened  wilb  "K^ 
and  admiration.     From  poetry  up  lo  eloquence  there  is  not  a  species  of  composition,  of  which  a   complete  •o*  P*  ^ 
ypectmen  might  not  from  that  single  speech  be  culled  and  collected  »* — Mr.  Fox  said,  that  all  be  had  ever  heard  •'"^ 
when  compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  uolhiiig.~-Mr.  Piti  acknowlcdfed,   *nbal  he  had  aurpaaaed  all   the  ^'^^.^ 

ancient  or  modern  times,  and  that  his  speech  (on  tbe  third  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings)  possessed  every  thing  '^'^ 
.•    .   ._ 4  1^  r :-i.    .«  _-:.-. 1 .„..i  .1...  1 _;_j  *t    S-i.^   _     _.      r  '  *        .  .  •  1.    .l.   nowcT*  "*. 


his  coo^dence,  and  which  has  since  remained  with  a  steady  constancy.  About  the  same  time  ha  abo  le*l  ^^  ^^ 
who  died  at  Margate,  Augnst  |4,  1788.  The  true  friend  "f  liberty,  he  always  displayed  himself  as  a  genainr  Jjy" 
Daring  the  melancholy  period  of  Ihe  naval  mutiny,  he  said — "Whatever  difference  in  political  sentime"**  ""^«ris  1^ 
vail  in  tbe  country,  the  moment  was  come  when  His  Majesty  bad  an  undoubted  right  to  call  upon  all  bi«  '^^'^  |^ 
their  jealous  co-operation  in  maintaining  tbe  duo  execution  of  Ihe  laws,  and  in  giving  every  possible  "^'"^^  i!L|i- 
mrasiires  of  Government."  In  all  questions  that  regard  the  liberty  of  the  aubjecl.  If  r.  ShoHdan  has  ever  bcfO  ^^^^^ 
n«nt  and  active  :  and  in  questions  of  commerce  aad  finance,  as  well  ••  military  affairs,  he  bas  aurpriird  bis  ***  ^^ 
imate  friends.     Mr.  Sbrridan  bad,  previous   to    his  entering  into    Parlibnent,    incr^aeod   his   proporty  *"   '^* 
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Bojal,  Dr«r^^t«Merl>y  the  pi^rollaM  of  Mr.  t#«oj'«  tharv  x^  the  patent,  in  addilion  to  hie  own;  yet  the  increased  ex- 
peti«et  of  an  e«tab|ishnient  calculate*!  for  all  that  was  great  and  gay,  rendered  the  increaae  of  fortune  unequal  to  their 
support,  and  'produi^ed  cmbarrasamenU,  of  which,  however  (her  niaj ,  on  soope  occaiiona,  delight  in  the  i-ecital,  wo 
ahould  not  feel  xt^arranlcd  in  the  interllon.  In  1799,  he  Intt  his  lady,  who  divd  of  a  lingeriog  decline.  Mr.  WilLea 
said  of  her.  sbe  was  "the  most  modest,  pleasing,  and  delicate  flower"  ho  had  aeen.  Once  more  he  lent  hia  aid  to  the 
interests  of  Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  drama  at  large.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  season  of  1799,  appeared  the 
tragedj  of  Piiarrot  translated  from  the  German  of  Kotxebuc;  but  translated  with  such  freedom  And  additional  beauties 
that  it  might  be  said  to  he  his  own.  It  was  most  happily  adapted  to  the  times  and  to  the  genlna  of  the  British  nation* 
'with  al(  the  graces  and  combinations  of  dramatic  interest;  hence  the  applause  it  met  with  was  unbounded.  Nolwith- 
atandiog  the  sueceaa  of  the  eslablishmeol,  fur  which  Mr.  Sheiidan's  talents  were  so  sbly  exerted,  its  finances  were  in  a 
state  that  required  the  frequent  interference  of  the  Lord  Chanvellor :  the  decisions  of  whom  were,  however,  always 
U>  the  huttonr  of  Mr.  tfheiidao.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  pnrchaaed  the  pleasant  viila  of  Poleadetf,  near  Leather- 
head,  in  Surrey,  formcrlr  the  reaidence  of  Admiral  Geary ;  soon  after  which  ho  was  appointed  recciver-generai  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  to  Hia  Royal  Uighneaa  the  Prince  of  Walea.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr,  Pitt,  Mr.  Sheridan  acted 
^  usual  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Fox;  and  on  Uie  return  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  ofnco,  he  did  not  fail  of  his  wonted  rigour 
against  him.  On  the  death  of  thit  great  ataleanan,  Mr.  Fox,  after  an  ahsenue  from  power  of  twenty-three  years,  was, 
by  the  unnanimous  voice  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  ealled  into  office,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited  to  share  the 
honours  uf  his  friend.  He  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  trea!»ui*er  of  the  navy,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  important  duties  of  his  siluatiuto  with  great  diligence.  Rut  an  event  soon  took  place  that  checked  the  apparent  se- 
renity of  his  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  bis  co-partners:  this  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Fax.  The  pleaaing  prospects 
which  honour,  popularity,' and  power,  might  have  giren  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  soon  faded  before  him.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  a  difterence  in  the  cabinet  look  pisce,  which  occasioned  a  sudden  dissolu- 
tion of  Psrtiament;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Sheridaii  again  was  found  in  opposition,  in  which  he  continaed.  We 
drclina  slating  the  wrolchednesa  uf  his  latter  end«  as  that  is  now  known  to  ail  the  world. 
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Comedy  hy  Richard  Brlnsley  Sheridan.  Acted  at  Covent-Garden,  1775.  This  was  the  first  dramatic  piece  of  an 
anthor,  who  has  since  reached  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  ihe  least  easy  and  most  hasardous  species  of  writing. 
The  present  play  is  formed  on  a  plot  iuihorr«wed  from  aay  former  drama,  and  contains  witt  hnmoar,  character,  inci- 
dent, and  the  piinciple  requisites  to  constitute  a  peifect  comedy.  It,  notwitbatanding,  met  with  very  harah  treatment 
the  first  night,  snd  was  with  difficulty  allowed  a  second  rcpi-csentalion.  It  has,  hofrerer,  of  late  years  been  always 
received  with  great  applatiae. 


SIR  ANTHONY  ABSOLUTE. 
CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE. 
FAULKLAND. 
ACRES. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE, 


SIR    LUCIUS     O 

TRIGGER. 
FAG. 
DAVID. 


COACHMAN. 
MRS.   MALAPROP. 
LYDIA  LANGUISH. 
JULIA. 


LUCY. 

Maid,    Boy ,     Ser- 
vants, etc. 


Sc^NZ.'^Bat/h    Time  of  Actian  —  Five  Hours* 


ACTl. 

Scene  I.  —  ^  Street  in  B.\th.    Coachman 
crosses  the  9tage, 

Enter  Fag,  looking  after  him. 

Fag,  What!  Thomas!  —  Sure  'lis  he?— 
Wbal!  Thomas!  Thomas! 

Coach.  Hey !— OddV  Jifel  Mr.Fag!— ^ve  us 
your  hand,  my  old  fellow.-serTant* 

Fag,  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas: — I'm  de- 
vilish glad  lo  see  you,  my  lad:  vrhy,  my  prince 
of  chaiioleei^ ,  you  look  at  hearty! — but  who 
the  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath  ? 

Coach,  Sure,  master.  Madam  Julia,  Harry, 
Mrs.  Kate,  and  the  postillion,  he  all  come. 

Fag,  Indeed! 

Coach,   Ay!    master  thought  another  fit  of 
the  gout  was  coming  to  maice   him  a  visit; — 
so  he'd  a  mind  to  giH  the  slip,  and  whip ! 
Mrere  all  olT  at  an  hour's  warning. 


we 


Fag*  No.— -  Weli,  honest  Thomas,  I  must 
puule  you  no  farther: — briefly  then — Captain 
Absolute  and  Ensign  Beverley  are  one  and  the 
same  person* 

Coach,  The  devil  they  are! 

Fag.  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas;  and  the  en- 
sign half  of  my  master  being  on  guard  at 
present — the  captain  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Coach,  So,  so! — what,  this  is  some  freak,  1 
warrant!  —  i)o  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  the  meaning 
o't — you  (enow  1  ha'  trusted  you. 

Fag.  You'll  be  secret,  Thomas? 

Coach.  As  a  coach- horse. 

Fag.  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is — 
Love, — Love,  Thomas,  who  (as  you  may  get 
read  to  you)  has  been  a  masquerader  ever 
since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Coach.  Ay,  ay ! — J  guess'd  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  case: — but  pray,  why  does  your  master 
'pass  only  for  ensign  i* — now  if  he  had  sbamtn'd 


Fag,   Ay,   ay!   hasty  in  every   thing,   or  it. general  indeed — 
would  not  be  Sir  Anthony  Absolute!  I     Fag.    Ah!   Thomas,  there   lies  the  mystery 

Coach,    But   tell  us,    Mr.   Fag,   how   does  o'the  matter.     Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master  is 

•^         .^x    111        r*"  A        -I  •■!  "■  -"  "*  ^  -»• 


young  master?  Odd!  Sir  Anthony  will  stare 
to  see  the  captain  here! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. — 

Coach,  Why  sure! 

Fag,  At  present  I  am  employed  by  Ensign 
Beverley. 

Cttach,  I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  ba'D*t  changed 
for  the  better. 

Fag.  I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Coacfi,  No!  why  didn't  you  say  you  had 
left  young  master? 


in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste: 
a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as  a  halfpc^jr 
ensign  than  if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  bear 
to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  a  baronet  of  ihfte 
thousand  a  year. 

Coach,  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed!  but 
has  she  got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fa^?  is  she  rich,  hey? 

Fag,  Rich!  why,  I  beheve  she  owns  half 
the' stocks!  Zounds!  Thomas, she  could  pay  the 
national  debt  as  easily  as  1  could  my  washer- 
woman!—  She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of 
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gold, — «be  feeds  ber  parrot  witb  small  pearls, — 
and   all  ber  thread-papers  are  made  of  l)ank- 


noes 

Coach.  Bravo,  failhl— Odd!  I  warrant  she 
bas  a  set  of  tbousands  at  least: — but  does  she 
draw  kindly  with  the  captain? 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeont. 

Coach.  May  one  hear  ber  name? 

JFag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — But  there  is  an 
old  tough  aunt  in  the  wayi — though,  by  the 
by,  sbfe  b^s  never  seen  my  master — -for  we  got 
acquainted  with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Coach.  Well — I  wish  tbey  were  once  har- 
nessed together  in  matrimony. — But  pray,  Mr* 
Fag,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath  ? — I  ha* 
heard  a  deal  of  it  —  here*s  a  roort  o*mcrry- 
making,  bey  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well — ^^i» 
a  good  lounge;  in  the  morning  we  go  to  the 
pump-room  (though  neither  my  master  por  I 
drink  the  waters);  aAer  breakfast  we  saunter 
on  the  parades,  or  play  ^  game  at  billiards; 
at  night  we  dance;  but  damn  the  place,  Vn\ 
tired  of  it:  their  regular  hours  stupefy  me — 
not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card  >  after  eleven  [^how- 
ever, Mr.  Faulkland*s  gentleman  and  I  keep 
it  up  a  little  in  private  parties;  — 1*11  in- 
troduce you  there,  Thomas  —  you*ll  like  him 
much. 

Coach.  Sure  I  know  Mr.  I)u-Peiffne  — 
you  know  bis  master  is  to  marry  Mpdam 
Julia. 

Fag.  I  had  forgot — But,  Thomas,  you  mtist 
polish  a  liltle — indeed  you  must— Here  now — 
this  wig!  —  what  the  cfevil  do  you  do  with  a 
wig,  Thomas?— none  of'the^ondon  whips  of 
any  degree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Coach,  More's  the  pity!  more's  the  pity,  I 
say— Odd*s  life !  when  I  neard  how  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own  hair,  I 
thought  how  *twould  go  neit: — Odd  rabbit  it! 
when  the  fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  Bar,  I 
guessM  *twouId  mount  to  the  Box !  —  but  *tis 
all  out  of  character,  believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and 
look*ee,  FU  never  gi*  up  mine  —  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  may  do  as  they  will. 

Fag.  "Well,  Thomas,  we'll  not  quarrel 
about  that 

Coach.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of 
they  professions  ben*t  all  of  a  mind  —  for  in 
our  village  now,  thoff  Jack  Gauge  the  excise^ 
man  has  ta^en  to  his  carrots^),  there*s  little 
Dick  the  farrier  swears  he*ll  never  forsake  his 
bob,  tho*  all  the  college  should  appear  with 
their  own  heads! 

Fag.  Indeed!  well  said,  Dick!  but  bold- 
mark!  mark!  Thomas. 

Coach.  Zooks!  *tis  the  captain — Is  that  the 
lady  with  him? 

Fag.  No!  no!  that  is  Madam  Lucy  —  my 
master*s  mislress*s  maid.  They  lodfe  at  that 
house  —  but  1  must  after  him  to  tefl  him  the 
news. 

Coach.  Odd!  he*s  giving  her  money! — well, 
Mr.  Fag — 

Fag.  Good  bye,  Thomas.  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment in  Gyde*s  Porch  this  evening  at 
eight;  meet  mc  there,  and  we'll  make  a  Tittle 
party.  [Exeunt  ssverajljr. 

0  lt«d  hair. 


ScBNB  II.  —  A  Dressing-room  in  M&t*  fifA- 
i.APROP*s  Lodgings. 

Ltoia  s tiling  on  a  Sofa,  with  a  boo/f  in  her 
Hand.  LucT,  as  just  returned  from  a 
Message. 

Lucjr.  Indeed,  ma*am,  I  traversed  half  the 
town  in  search  of  it:  I  donH  believe  tbere*s 
a  circulating   library  in  Bath  1  baVt  been  at 

Lydia.  And  could  not  you  get  *<Tbe  Reward 
of  Constancy?** 

Lt»cy.  No,  indeed,  ma*am, 

Ljdia.  Nor  •'The  Fatal  Connexion?** 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma*am. 

Ljdia.  Nor  «*The  MisUkes  of  the  Heart?** 

Lucj.  Ma*am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  ity  Mr. 
Bull  said  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  h^d  just  fetched 
it  away. 

Lrdia.  Heigh-ho?  — Did  you  inquire  for 
••The  Delicate  Distress?** 

Lucr.  Or,  "The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Wood- 
ford?^ Ifes,  indeed,  roa*am.  I  asked  eveir 
where  for  it;  and  I  might  have  brought  it 
from  Mr.  Frederick*s,  but  Lady  Slattern  Lounger, 
who  had  iutt  sent  it  home,  had  so  soiled  and 
doc*s-ear*d  It,  it  wa*n*t  fit  for  a  Christian  to  read. 

Lfdia.  Heigh-ho ! — Yes,  I  always  know  when 
Lady  Slattern  has  been  before  roe.  She  has 
a  most  observing  thumb;  and,  I  believe,  che- 
rishes her  nails  for  the  convenience  of  making 
marginal  notes. — Well,  child,  what  have  you 
brought  me? 

Lucf.  Oh!  here,  ma*am.  [Taking  books 
from  under  her  cloak,  and  from  herpockfisl 
This  is  "The  Gordian  Knot,**— and  this  "Perel 
grine  Pickle**  Here  are  «*Thc  Tears  of  Sen- 
sibility,** and  "Humphrey  Clinker.**  This  is 
"The  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  written 
by  herself,**  and  here  the  second  volume  of 
"The  Sentimental  Journey.** 

Ljdia.  Heighrbo! — What  are  those  books 
by  the  glass? 

Luc/.  ITie  ffreat  one  is  only  "The  Whole 
Duty   of  Man,*^  where  I  press  a  few  blonds, 


ma  am. 


oiatHe. 


Ljdia.  Very  well — give  me  the  sal  v 
Lucjr.  Is  it  in  a  blue  cover^  ma*am? 
Ljdia.   My  smelling-bottle,  you  simpleton! 
Lucj.  O,  the  drops  !-«-h ere  ma*am. 


my 
Lucj.    Lud! 


ma*am,  here  is  Miss  MeJi 


Ljdia.  Is  it  possible! — 

Enf^r  Julia. 

Ljdia.  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  am 
I !  [Embrace'^  How  unexpected  was  this  hap- 
piness ! 

Julia.  True,  Lydia-e-and  our  pleasure  is  the 
greater;  —  hut  what  has  been  the  matter? — 
you  were  denied  to  me  at  first! 

Ljdia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  tell  you !  —  but  first  inform  me  what  has 
conjured  you  to  Bath? — Is  Sir  Anthony  here? 

Julia.  He  is  —  we  are  arrived  within  this 
hour — and  I  suppose  he  will  be  here  to  wait 
on  Mrs.  Malaprop  m  soon  as  he  is  dress*d. 

Ljdifl..  Then  before  we  are  interrupted,  let 
me  impart  to  you  some  of  my  distress !  —  I 
know  your  gentle  nature  will  sympathise  vrith 
me,  though  your  prudence  may  condemn  roe 
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— Mj  lettert  baTe  informed  you  of  mj  whole 
conneiion  with  Beverley ;  —  but  I  baTe  lost 
birut  Julia! — my  aunt  bas  discovered  our  inter- 
course  by  a  note  sbe  intercepted,  and  bas  con- 
'fined  me  ever  since f^^Yet,  would  you  believe 
it?  sbe  bas  fallen  absolutely  in  love  witb  a 
tall  Irisb  baronet  sbe  met  one  nigbt  since  we 
bave  been  bere  at  Lady  MacshufUe's  rout, 

Julia,  You  jest,  Lydia! 

Lfdia,  No,  upon  my  wordi  —  Sbe  really 
carries  on  a  kind  of  correspondence  witb  bim, 
under  a  feigned  name  tboucb,  till  sbe  cbooses 
to  be  known  to  biro; — but  it  is  a  Delia  or  a 
Celia,  I  assure  you. 

Julia,  Tben,  surely,  sbe  is  now  more  in- 
dulffent  to  ber  niece. 

£jrdia.  Quite  tbe  contrary.  Since  sbe  bas 
discovered  ber  own  frailty,  she  is  become  more 
suspicious  of  ihine,  Tben  I  must  inform  you 
of  anolber  plague  t  —  Tbat  odious  Acres  is  to 
be  in  Batb  to-day;  so  tbat  I  protest  I  sball  be 
teased  out  of  all  spirits ! 

Julia,  (>>me,  come.  Lydia,  bope  for  tbe 
best — Sir  Antbony  sball  use  bis  interest  witb 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Ljdia.  But  you  bave  not  beard  tbe  worst. 
Un^rtunately  I  bad  quarrelled  witb  my  poor 
Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt  made  the  dis- 
covery,' and  I  have  not  seen  bim  since,  to 
make  it  up. 

Julia,  VVbat  was  bis  offence? 

Lydia,  Nothing  at  all! — ^But,  I  donH  know 
bo*^  it  was,  as  oUen  as  we  had  been  together, 
we  bad  never  had  a  quarrel ! — And,  somehow, 


at  that  time  paying  bis  addresses  to  another 
woman.  1  signed  it  ''your  friend  unknown,** 
showed  it  to  Beverley,  charged  bim  witb  bis 
falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
vowed  I'd  never  see  him  more. 

Julia,  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have 
not  seen  bim  since? 

Lydia,  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found 
tbe  matter  out  I  intended  only  to  bave  tea- 
sed bim  three  days  and  a  half,  and  now  I've 
lost  bim  for  ever. 

Julia,  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as 
you  have  represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never 
give  you  up  so.  Yet  consider,  Lydia,  you  tell 
me  he  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty 
thousand  pounds! 

Lydia,  But  you  know  I  lose  most -of  my 
fortune  if  I  marry  without  my  aunt's  consent, 
till  of  age;  and  that  is  what  I  have  determined 
to  do,  ever  since  I  knew  tbe  penalty.  Nor 
could  I  love  tbe  man,  who  would  wish  to 
wait  a  day  for  tbe  alternative* 

Julia,  Nay,  tbis  is  caprice! 

Lydia,  Vvhat,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  ca- 
price?—  I  thought  her  lover  Faulkland  bad 
mured  ber  to  it. 

Julia,  I  do*not  love  even  his  faults, 

Lydia,  But  a  propos — you  bave  sent  to  bim, 
I  suppose? 

Julia,  Not  yet,  upon  my  word — nor  has  be 
the  least  idea  of  my  being  in  Batb.  Sir  An- 
thony's resolution  was  so  sudden,  I  could  not 
inform  him  of  it 

Lydia,  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own 
mistress  (though  under  tbe  protection  of  Sir 


Anthony),  yet  bavo  you,  for  tbis  long  year, 
been  a  slave  to  tbe  caprice,  the  whim,  tbe 
jealousy  of  this  ungrateful  Faulkland,  who  will 
ever  delay  assuming  tbe  right  of  a  husband, 
while  you  suffer  bim  to  be  equally  imperious 
as  a  lover. 

Julia.  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We 
were  contracted  before  my  father's  death. 
Tbat,  and  so^  consequent  embarrassments, 
have  delayed  JUrbat  I  know  to  b^  my  Faulk- 
land's  most  ardent  wish.  He  is  too  ffenerous 
to  trifle  on  such  a  point.  — And  for  nis  cha- 
racter, you  wrong  him  there  too.  No,  Lydia, 
be  is  too  proud,  too  noble  to  be  jealous;  if 
he  is  captious,  'lis  without  dissembling;  if  fret- 
ful, without  rudeness.  Unused  to  tbe  fop- 
peries of  love,  be  is  negligent  of  the  little 
duties  expected  from  a  lover  —  but  being  un- 
hackneyed in  tbe  passion,  bis  affection  is  ardent 
and  sincere;  ana  as  it  engrosses  his  whole 
soul,  be  expects  every  thought  and  emotion 
of  bis  mistress  to  move  in  unison  witb  his. 
Yet,  though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full  return, 
his  humihty  makes  bim  undervalue  those  qua- 
lities in  him  which  would  entitle  bim  to  it; 
and  not  feeling  why  be  should  be  loved  to 
the  degree  be  wishes,  be  still  suspects  that  be 
is  not  loved  enough:  —  This  temper,  I  inust 
own,  bas  cost  me  many  unhabpy  hours;  but 
I  have  learned  to  think  myseuois  debtor,  for 
those  imperfections  which  arise  from  the  ar- 
dour of  his  attachment. 

Lydia,  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  de- 
fending him.  But  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  bad 
be  never  saved  your  life,  do  you  think  you 
should  have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are  ?— ^ 
Believe  me,  the  rude  blast  that  overset  your 
boat  was  a  prosperous  gale  of  love  to  bim. 

Julia,  Gratitude  may  have  strensthened  my 
attachment  to  Mr.  Faulkland,  but  |  loved  bim 
before  be  bad  preserved  me;  yet  surely  that 
alone  were  an  obligation  sufficient — 

Lydia,  Obligation!  —  Why  a  water-spaniel 
would  have  done  as  much!  —  Well,  1  should 
never  think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man  be- 
cause be  could  swim! 

^  Julia,   Come ,   Lydia ,   you   are  too  incon- 
siderate. 

Lydia,   Nay,  I  do  but  jest.— W^bat's  here? 

Enter  LucT  in  a  hurry, 

Lucy,  O  ma'am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Abso- 
lute just  come  home  with  your  aunt. 

Lydia.  They'll  not  come  here.  —  Lucy,  do 
you  watch.  [Exit  Lucy, 

Julia,  Yet  I  must  go,  Sir  Anthony  does 
not  know  1  am  bere,  and  if  we  meet,  be*ll 
detain  me,  to  show  roe  tbe  town.  I'll  take 
another  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  when  sbe  shall  treat  me,  as 
long  as  sbe  cbooses,  with  her  select  words  so 
ingeniously  misapplied,  without  being  miS' 
pronounced. 

Re-enter  LoCT. 

Lucy,  O  Lud !  ma'am)  they  are  both  coming 
up  stairs. 

Lydia,  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  cox, — 
Adieu,  my  dear  Julia,  I'nirsure  you  are  in 
baste  to  send  to  Faulkland.  —  There^^tbrough 
my  room  you'll  find  another  staircase, 

Julia.  Adieu! —       [Embrace,    Exit  Julia, 
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Lrdia.    Here,   my   dear  Lucy,   hide  these  I 
books.    Quick,  quick. —Fling  '^Peregrine  Pickle** ; 
under  the   toilet — throw  ^'Roderick  Random**, 
into  the  closet — put  "The  innocent  Adultery** 
into  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man**— thrust  "Lord 
Aimworlh**   under  the  soCa— cram  "OTid"  he- 
hind    the  bolster  —  there  —  put  "The  Man   of 
Feeling**  into  your  pocket — so,   so — now  lay 
"Mrs.  Chapone**^)   in  sight,   v^d  leave  ^For- 
dyce*s  Sermons**  open  on  the  tfhle. 

Luc/*  O  burn  it,  ma*am,  the  hairdresser 
has  torn  away  as  far  as  "Proper  Pride.** 

Lydia.  Never  mind — open  at  "Sobriety." — 
Fling  me  "Lord  Chesterfield's  Lettexs.** — Now 
for  *em. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malap&op  cmd  Sir  Anthony 

Absolute. 

Mrs,  Mai*  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits 
the   deliberate    simpleton,    who  wants    to  dis- 

Sace  her  family,  and  lavish  ^)  herself  on  a 
low  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Lydia.  Madam,  I  thought  you  once — 

Mrs*MaL  You  thought,  miss!  I  don't  know 
any  business  you  have  to  think  at  all— thought 
does  not  become  a  young  woman.  Rut  the 
point  we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you 
will  promise  to  forget  this  iellow  —  to  illite- 
rate *)  him,   I  say,   quite  from  your  memory. 

Lydia^  Ah,  madam!  our  memories  are  in- 
dependent of  our  wills.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
forget, 

Mrs*  Mai*  Rut  I  say  it  is,  miss;  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  ^k^  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a 
person  chooses  to  set  about  it.  Pm  sure  I 
have  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  unde,  as 
if  he  had  never  existed— and  I  thought  it  my 
duty  so  to  do;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Lydia, 
these  violent  memories  don*t  become  a  young 
woman. 

Sir  Anth*  Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to 
remember  what  she*s  ordered  not! — ay,  this 
comes  of  her  reading! 

Lydia.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  com- 
mitted, to  be  treated  thus? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nuw  don*t  attempt  to  extirpate  ^) 
yourself  from  the  matter;  you  know  I  have 
proof  controvertible  ^)  of  it.— But  tell  me,  will 
you  promise  to  do  as  you*re  bid?  Will  you 
take  a  husband  of  vour  friend's  choosing? 

Lydia.  Madam,  (  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
had^  1  no  preference  for  any  pne  else,  the 
choice  you  have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Mrs*  Mai.  What  business  have  you,  miss, 
with  preference  and  aversion?  They  don*t 
become  a  young  woman;  and  you  ought  to 
know,  that  as  both  always  wear  off,  *tis  safest 
in  matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  iwersion, 
1  am  sure  1  hated   your  poor  dear  unde  be- 

1)  The«r  book*  are  introduced  ia  atich  «  inaiint;r»  that 
Uicj  produca  eitbrr  a  vrry  whimcical  cootraat,  or  an 
^  aplnesa  of  alloaion;  for  inilance,  Prrcgrina  Pirkle,  as 
a  lad^-'«  maiif  can  have  no  belter  place  than  the  toilet; 
Boderick  Random**  pciegrinationa  arc  confined  to  the 
cloael;  the  innocent  Adultery  is  not  the  muat  proper 
thing  in  the  whola  dutj  of  man;  Loi d  AimworUi  (aec 
Mffid  uf  the  Mill)  haa  debased  himself  bj  a  m/a- 
atiiance;  Grid  is  to  attend  the  dreams  of  the  love- 
sick maid ;  and  the  Man  of  Feeling  is  to  direct  onr 
chaiilics<  Mrs.  Chapone  haa  written  a4vic«  to  joang 
women  upon  marriage^  etc. 

«}  Kow  for  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "words  so  iogeniuuslj  mit- 

appU*d,  without   being   mitpronounced"    We   can  ^e 

^    larish  of  tmj  Xh'n%,  but  we  mast  throw  away  oorselToa. 

9)  OUiurale.  4>  B«1rkate.  5)  /jw^Blrorartible. 


fore  marriage  as  if  be*d  been  a  l>laclc-a-inoor 
— and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what  a  wife 
I  made! — and  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  re- 
lease me  from  him,  *tic  unknown  what  tears 
I  shed! — But  suppose  we  were  goins  to  give 
you  another  choice,  'will  you  promise  us  to 
give  up  this  Beverley? 

Lydia*  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far 
as  to  give  that  promise,  my  actions  would 
certainly  as  far  belie  my  words. 

Mrs.  MaL  Take  yourself  to  your  room. — 
You  are  fit  company  for  nothing  but  your 
own  iil-bumours. 

Lydia.  Willingly,  ma*am — I  cannot  change 
for  the  worse.  \E'Vit  Lydia. 

Mrs*  Mai.  Therc*s  a  little  intricate  hm^y 
for  you! 

Sir  Antiu  (t  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
ma*am, — all  this  is  the  natural  consequence  o\ 
teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  i  a  thousand 
daughters,  by  heaven!  Td  as  soon  have  them 
taught  the  black  art  as  their  alphabet! 

Mrs.  Mai*  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Anthony,  you  are 
an  absolute  misantbmpy  ^). 

Sir  Anth.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
I  observed  your  niece*s  maid  coming  fortb 
firom  a  circulating  library!  —  She  had  a  book 
in  each  hand — they  were  half-bound  volumes, 
with  marble  covers!  —  From  that  moment  i 
guessed  how  full  of  duty  I  should  see  her 
mistress ! 

Mrs. Mai,  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed! 

«$*!>*  Anth,  Madam,  a  circulating  library  io 
a  town  is,  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  diaboticil 
knowledge!  It  blossoms  through  the  year!— 
And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  that  tbev 
who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  vrill 
long  for  the  fruit  at  last, 

Mrs*  Mai.  Fie,  fie,  Sir  Anthony,  you  sorely 
speak  laconically'). 

Sir  Anth*  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  io  mode- 
ration, now,  what  would  you  have  a  woman 
know  ? 

Mrs*  MaL  Observe  me.  Sir  Anthony.  —  I 
would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mSae 
to  be  a  progeny  ')  of  learning;  I  doo*t  think 
so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman; 
for  instance,  I  would  never  let  her  meddle 
with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Algebra,  or  Si- 
mony, or  Fluxions,  or  Paradoxes,  or  such  in- 
flammatory branches  of  learning — neither  would 
it  be  necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  of  yoor 
mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical  instru- 
ments'^): —  But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send 
her,  at  nine  .years  old,  to  a  boarding-scfaool, 
in  order  to  learn  a  litUe  ingenuity  ^)  and  arti- 
fice. Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  supercilious*) 
knowledge  in  accounts  ;-*and  as  she  grew  aPi 
I  would  have  her  instructed  in  geometry  0» 
that  she  might  know  something  of  the  con- 
tagious *)  countries;  —  but  above  all.  Sir  An- 
thony, she  should  be  mistress  of  orthodoxy  'X 
that  she  might  not  mis-spell,  and  mispronoimce 
words  so  shamefully  as  girls  u/bally-  do;  tod 
likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  '^)  the  true 
meaning   of  what  she   is   saying.     This,  Sir 


Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman 
know;  —  and  I  douU  think  there  is  a  super- 
stitious ^^)  article  in  it. 

1)  MtMnthropt«t  a)  lionicaily.  5)  PrudiUf*  *)  ^*'* 
the  old  lady  is  eompIcUily  out  of  her  depth.  5)  Ug«- 
nuonineas.  6)Saperftcid.  7)  Geography.  8)  Coalignoa^ 
9)  OrUiAgrapliy.     10)  Coaiprebcnd.      11}  Supai  !••■■• 
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^  Sir  AnOi,  VVeU,  well,  Mrs*  Malaprop,  I  will 
dupute  the  point  no  furtiier  with  you;  though 
I  must  confess,  that  you  are  a  truly  moderate 
and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word 
you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  the  more  important  point 
in  debate,  —  you  say,  you  have  np  objection 
to  my  proposal. 

Mrs.  Mai,  None,  1  assure  you.  1  am  under 
no  positiye  engagement  with  Mr.  Acres,  and 
as  Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against  him,  perhaps 
your  son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  Anth*  Well,  madam,  1  will  write  for 
the  boy  dir<^ctly.  He  knows  not  a  syllable  of 
this  yet,  though  1  have  for  some  time  had  the 
proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with 
his  regiment. 

Mrs,  MaL  We  have  never  seen  your  son, 
Sir  Anthony;  but  1  hope  no  objection  on 
his  side. 

Sir  Antfi,  Objection ! — let  him  object  if  he 
dare !  —  No ,  no ,  Mrs.  Malaprop ,  Jack  knows 
that  the  least  demur  puts  me  in  a  phrensy 
directly.  My  process  was  always  very  simple 
— in  their  younger  days,  U was  *<Jack,  do  this  ;^ — 
if  he  demurred,  1  knocked  him  down — and  if 
be  crumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent  him  out 
of  toe  room. 

Mrs.  MaL  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  6*my 
conscience!  —  nothing    is    so   conciliating   to 


and  1  hope  you  will  represent  her  to  the 
captain  as  an  object  not  altogether  illegible'). 

Sir  Anth,  Maclam,  I  will  handle  the  subject 
prudently. — Well,  I  must  leave  you;  and  let 
me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  enforce  this 
matter  roundly  to  the  girl ; — take  my  advice — 
keep  a  tight  band :  if  she  rejects  this  proposal, 
clap  her  under  lock  and  key;  and  if  you  were 
just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to  bring  her  din- 
ner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  canH  conceive 
bow  she'd  come  abouL  \Exit  Sir  Anth^ 

Mrs.  Mai,  Well,  at  any  rale  1  shall  be  glad 
to  get  her  from  under^  my  intuition  ').  She 
has  somehow  discovered  my  paTrtiality  for  Sir 
Lucius  OTrigger — sure,  Lucy  can't  have  be- 
trayed me! — No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton, 
(  should  have  madr  her  confess  it.— Lucy! — 
Lucy !  —  {Calls\  Had  she  ^en  one  of  your 
artifidal  ones,  1  should  never  have  trusted  her. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucf,  Did  you  call,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Mai,  Yes,  girl. — Did  you  see  Sir  Lu- 
cius wJiilc  you  was  out? 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

Mrs,  Mai*  You  arc  sure,  Lucy ,  that  you 
never  mentioned — 

Lucy,  O  Gemini !  Td  sooner  cut  my  ton- 
gue out. 

Mrs,  Mai.  Wcll^  don't  let  your  simplicity 
be  imposed  on. 

Lucy.^o,  ma'am.  ^  ..^.  _,  „„,  „  ^^„^  ,..,-..„.  a  wT>ra.  mt, 

Mrs.  Mai,  So,   Come  to  me  presently,    and  Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take 
III  give  you  another  letter  to  Sir  Luaus;  butjio  be  the  discreetest  of  whipt)-- 

O    We  Inroke   iho   deity.  —  Adoraliooa   xroald  not  here*       Ahs,  'Sdeath  ! — ^you    rasca)  ! — you    have    not 
b«cn  so  much  loo  high  for  her  stylr.  j  trusted  him ! 

3)  If  we  lelU  out  tho  partiele  in  in  thii  word,  rre  •htll!       ^^'    ^»    ^^*    sir— nO— nO— nOt    a  Syllable, 
faiive  Ihr  l«dj'a  netoing.  i      x)  Benorotence.        9)  Venality. 


mind,  Lucy — if  ever  you  betray  wbat  you 
are  intrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  people's 
secrets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence^ 
for  ever;  and  your  beings  a  simpleton  shall 
be  no  excuse  for  your  locality  >). 

\Kxit  Mfs,  MdL 
Lucy,  Ua!  ha!  ha! — So,  my  dear  simpU^ 
city,  let  me  give  yon  a  little  respite— [ail^crr- 
ing  her  manner]  —  let  girls  in  my  station 
be  as  fond  as  they  please  of  appearing  expert, 
and  knowing  in  their  trusts;  commend  me  to 
a  mask  of  silliness,  and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes 
Cor  my  own  interest  under  it  I — Let  me  see  to 
what  account  have  I  turned  my  simplicity  la- 
tely—  {Looks  at  a  paper'].  For  abetting 
Miss  Lydia  Languish  in  a  design  of  run^ 
ning  away  tvith  an  ensign /^in  money, 
sundry  limes,  tweUe  pound  twelve ;  gowns, 
fiQe;  hats,  ruffles,  caps,  etc,  etc*  number- 
less!— From  the  said  ensign,  within  this 
last  month,  six  guineas  and  a  half — About 
a  quarter's  pay !— Item,  yromifr^.jlfa/a^ro/?^ 
for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her-- 
when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered— two  guineas,  and  a  black  padusoy, 
— Item,  from  Mr,  Acres,  for  carrying  di- 
vers letters — which  I  never  delivered— ^o 
guineas,  and  a  pair  ofbuckles.^liem,  from 
Sir  Lucius  O^'lVigger,  three  crowns,  two 
gold  pocket-pieces,  and  (t  silver  snuff-box  / 
—Well  done,  simplicitr/-~jei  I  was  forced 
to  make  my  Hibernian  beheve,  that  he  was 
corresponding,  not  with  the  aunt,  but  with 
the  niece:  for  tliou^h  not  over  rich,  1  found 
he  had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacri- 
6ce  the  feelings  oi  a  gentleman  to  the  neces-^ 
sities  of  his  fortune.  TKxit. 

ACT     IL 

StENB   L 

Captain  Absolute's  Lotlgings* 
Captain  Absolutb  and  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  while  1  was  there  Sir  Anthony 
came  in:  1  told  him,  you  had  sent  me  to  in- 
quire after  his  health,  and  to  know  if  he  was 
at  leisure  to  see  you. 

Abs,  And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing  I 
was  at  Bath?  ^ 

Fag,  Sir,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  more  astonished!  He  started 
back  two  or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a  dozen 
interjectural  oaths,  and  asked,  what  the  devil 
had  brought  you  hero  ? 

Abs,  VVell,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say? 

Fag.  O,  I  lied,  sir— I  forget  the  precise  Ire; 
but  you  may  de|>end  on't,  he  got  no  truth 
from  me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of 
hlunders  in  future,  1  should  be  glad  to  fix 
what  Ao^  brought  us  to  Bath;  in  order  that 
we  may  lie  a  little  consistently.— Sir  Anthony*s 
servants  were  curious,  sir,  yery  curious  in- 
deed. 

Abs,  You  have  said  nothing  to  them—? 

Fttg,  q,  not  a  word,  sir,— not  a  tTDrd.  Mr. 
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upon  m^  yeracity! — He  wat,  indeed^  a  little  | 
inquisilive;  but  I  was  sly,  sir — devilish  sly! 
My  master,  (said  I)  honest  Thomas,  (you  know, 
sir,  one  says  honest  to  one*s  infenors),  is 
come  to  Bath  to  recruit — Yes,  sir,  1  said  to 
recruit  ^) — and  whether  for  men ,  money,  or 
constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him, 
Dor  any  one  else. 

Abs.  Well,  recruit  will  do->-let  it  he  so. 

Fag,  O,  sir,  recruit  '*rill  do  surprisincly— 
indeed,  to  give  the  thing  an  air,  1  told  fho- 
mas,  that  your  Honour  had  already  inlisted 
five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters, 
and  thirteen  billiard-markerSi 

Abs.  You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than 
IS  necessary. 

Fag*  I  he^  pardon,  sir — I  be^  pardon — 
But,  with  submission,  a  lie  is  nothing  unless 
one  supports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on 
my  invention  for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always 
forge  indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill. 

Abs,  Well,  take  care  you  don*t  hurt  your 
credit,  by  offering  too  much  security, — Is  Mr. 
Faulkland  returned  ? 

Fag,  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

Abs,  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has  been  in- 
formed of  Sir  Anthony^s  and  Miss  Melville^s 
arrival? 

Fag,  I  fancy  not,  sir;  he  has  seen  no  one 
since  he  came  in  but  bis  gentleman,  who  was 
with  him  at  Bristol. — I  think,  sir,  1  hear  Mr. 
Faulkland  coming  down — 

Abs,  Go,  tell  him,  I  am  here. 

Fag,  Yes,  sir — {Goingi — I  beg  pardon,  sir, 
hut  should  Sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  remember,  that  we  are  recruit- 
ing, if  you  please. 

Abs,  Well,  well. 

Fag,  And  in  tenderness  to  my  character, 
if  your  Honour  could  bAog  in  the  chairmen 
and  waiters,  I  should  esteem  it  as  an  obliga- 
tion ;  for  though  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve 
my  master,  yet  it  hurts  one^s  conscience  to  be 
found  out.  [Exit, 

Abs,  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend — if  he 
does  not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here,  1*11 
tease  him  a  little  before  I  tell  him — 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Faulkland,  youVe  welcome  to  Bath  again; 
you  are  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk,  Yes;  I  had  ^nothing  to  detain  me, 
when  I  had  finished  the  business  I  went  on. 
W^ell)  what  news  since  I  leAyou?  How  stand 
matters  between  you  and  Lydia? 

Abs.  Faith,  much  as  they  ▼  ere ;  I  have  not 
•een  her  since  our  quarrel;  however |  I  ex- 
pect to  be  recalled  every  hour* 

Faulk,  Why  don*t  you  periuade  her  to  go 
off  with  you  at  once  ? 

Ah»%  What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her  for- 
tune? You  forget  that,  my  friend* — No,  no, 
I  could  have  brought  her  to  that  long  ago. 

Faulk,  Nay  then ,  you  trifle  too  long — if 
you  are  sure  of  her^  propose  to  the  aunt  in 
your  ot¥n  character,  and  write  to  Sir  An- 
thony for  his  consent. 

l)  Here  Mr.  Fap  girea  a  praof  of  %\%  fertJlUv  of  his  io- 
rantioD*  for  la  Ika  eoaraa  of  tbia  phraae,  he  biu  upon 
di«  word  recruit i  tha  atage  affact  la  loat  in  Uia  cloaaL 

•)  A  Talet  da  chambra  i$  narar  called  by  aoj  olhar  nana 
than  a  gtnitumtn  now-a-daya;  and  tbe  genUeaaa  ealla 
for  hia  gtmilmmua,  to  oohm  and  draaa  bni. 


Abs,  SoMjf  softly;  for  thouffh  I  am  con- 
vinced my  little  Lydia  would  elope  vrith  me 
as  Ensign  Beverley,  yet  am  I  by  no  ineaiu 
certain  that  she  would  take  me  with  tbe  im- 

Cediment  of  our  friends*  consent,  a  regular 
umdrum  wedding,  and  the  reversion  of  a 
good  fortune  on  my  side:  no,  no;  I  most 
prepare  her  gradually  for  the  discovery,  and 
make  myself  necessary  to  her,  before  1  riik 
it — Well,  but  Faulkland,  you*ll  dine  with  ns 
to-day  at  tbe  Hotel? 

Faulk.  Indeed  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  ipi- 
rits  to  be  of  such  a  party. 

Abs,  By  heavens!  I  shall  forswear  yovr 
company.  You  are  the  most  teasing,  captioos, 
incorrigible  lover!— Do  love  like  a  man. 

Faulk,  I  own  I  am  unfit  for  company. 

Abs,  Am  not  /  a  lover;  ay,  and  a  roman- 
tic one  too?  Yet  do  I  carry  every  wixre 
with  me  such  a  confounded  farrago  of  doubts, 
fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  all  the  flimsy  fur- 
niture of  a  country  misses  brain! 

Faulk,  Ah !  Jack,  your  heart  and  soul  are 
not,  Jike  mine,  fiied  immutably  on  one  ofAj 
object.  You  throw  for  a  large  stake,  but  lo- 
sing, you  could  stake,  and  throw  again:— but 
I  have  set  my  sum  of  happiness  on  tbis  cast, 
and  not  io  succeed,  were  to  be  stript  of  all. 

Abs.  But,  for  Heaven*s  sake!  what  fftounds 
for  apprehension  can  your  whimsical  brain 
conjure  up  at  present? 

Faulk,  What  grounds  for  apprebetisioii, 
did  you  say?  Heavens!  are  there  not  a  thou* 
sand!  I  fear  for  her  spirits  —  her  bealdi— ^ler 
life — My  absence  may  fret  he»-;  her  aniielf 
for  my  return,  her  fears  for  me,  may  oppress 
her  gentle  tempen  And  for  her  healtb,  does 
not  every  hour  bring  me  cause  to  be.alanoed? 
If  it  rains,  some  shower  may  even  then  have 
chilled  her  delicate  frame!  If  the  wind  be 
keen,  some  rude  blast  may  have  affected  ber! 
The  heat  of  noon ,  the  dews  of  the  eveniuc, 
may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for  whom  only 
I  value  mine.  O  Jack!  when  delicate  and 
feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is  not  a 
feature  in  the  sky ,  not  a  movement  of  tbe 
elements,  not  an  aspiration  of  the  breete,  bit 
hints  some  cause  for  a  lovef^s  apprehension. 

Abs,  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whetber  we 
will  Uke  the  hint  or  not.— So,  then,  Faulk- 
land, if  you  werf  convinced  that  Julia  were 
well  and  in  spirits,  you  would  be  entirtty 
content. 

Faulk.  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure 
— I  am  anxious  only  for  that* 

Abs.  Then  to  cure  your  anxie^  at  ooce— 
Miss  Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  ii  <* 
this  moment  in  Bath* 

Faulk^  Nay»  Jack— don*t  trifle  with  me. 

Abs.  She  u  arrived  here  with  my  f«v^ 
within  this  hour. 

Faulk,  Can  you  be  serious? 

Abs.  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  Anth^orbel- 

ter  than  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  woiiR  o' 

this  kind. — Seriously  then,  it  is  as  I  tell  J^ 

— upon  my  honour.  , 

Faulk.  My  dear  friend  !—Hollo»  Du  Peigne. 

my  hat — my  dear  Jack — now  nothing  on  eart» 

can  give  me  a  moments  uneasiness. 

JKnttr  Fao. 
Fag.  Sir,  Mr.  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below 
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Abs,  SUyi  FaulkJaod,  tbis  Acres  lires  witli- ; 
Sn    a   mile  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall   tell . 
you  how  yoUr  mistress  has   heen  erer   since 
you  leA  her. — Fag,  show  the  gentleman  up. 

,  \Exit  ra^, 

JFaulk,  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in 
the  family? 

j46s.  Ot  ^^^y  iotimate:  I  insist  on  your  not 
going:  besides,  his  character  will  ditert  ^ou; 

Faulk,  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
lew  questions. 

Aks,  He  is  likewise  a  riral  of  mine — that 
is,  of  my  other  sel/^s,  for  he  does  not  think 
his  friend  Captain  Absolute  ever  saw  the  lady 
in  question ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
bear  him  complain  to  me  of  one  Beverley ^ 
a  concealed  skulking  rival,  who — 

Faulk.  Hush!-He*s  here. 

Mnter  Acres. 

Acres*  Hah!  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain, 
and  honest  Jack,  bow  do*st  thou  ?  just  arrived, 
faith«  as  you  see. — Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
— VVarm  work  on  the  roads,  Jack —  Odds 
'whips  and  wheels!  Tve  travelled  like  a  comet, 
mrith  a  tail  of  dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  tlie 
Mall. 

Abs.  Ab!  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric 
planet,  but  we  know  your  attraction  hilher — 
Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Faulkland  to 
you;  Mr.  Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see 

Jou:  Sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions.  —  Hey, 
ack — what,  tbis  is  Mr.  Faulkland,  who — 

Abs.  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr.  Faulk* 
land. 

Acres.  Od*so!  she  and  your  father  can  be 
but  just  arrived  before  me  —  I  suppose  you 
have  seen  them.  Ah!  Mr.  FaulklauJ,  you  are 
indeed  a  happy  roan. 

F^aulk.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet, 
sir;— rl  hope  she  enjoyed  full  health  and  spi* 
rils  in  Devonshire? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life, 
sir, — never  better.  Odds  blushes  and  blooms! 
she  has  been  as  healthy  as  the  German  Spa. 

Faulk.  Indeed  1— I  did  hear  that  she  had 
been  a  little  indisposed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir^-only  said  to  yex 
you:  quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you« 

Faulk,  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the 
advantage  of  roe;  I  bad  almost  fretted  my- 
self ilL 

Abs.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mi- 
stress for  not  having  heen  sick. 

Faulk.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me: — 
yet  surely  a  little  trifling  indisposition  is  not  an 
unnatural  consequence  of  absence  frcim  those 
"we  love. — Now  confess — isn*t  there  something 
unkind  in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health  ? 

Abs.  O,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be 
well  in  your  absence  to  be  sure! 

Acres,  Good  apartments,  JacL 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying  that 
JMiss  Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well 
—•what  then  she  has  been  merry  and  gay,  I 
suppose? — Always  in  spirits — hey? 

Acres.  Merry,  odds  crickets!  she  has  been 
the  bell  and  spirit  of  the  company  wherever 
she  has  been — so  lively  and  entertaining!  so 
full  of  wit  and  humour ! 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  there.— O,  by  my  soul ! 


there  is  an  innate  levity  in  woman,  that  no- 
thing can  overcome. — What!  happy,  and  I 
avv'ay ! 

Abs.  H^te  done  :  —  How  foolish  this  is  I 
just  now  you  were  only  apprehensive  for  your 
mistresses  spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy 
and  spirit  of  the  company  ? 

Abs*  No  indeed,  j(ou  have  not. 

Faulk.  Have.  I  been  lively  and  entertaining? 

Abs.  O,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  1  been  full  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour ? 

Abs.  No,  faith,  to  do  you  Justice,  you  have 
been  confoundedly  stupid  indeed. 

Acres.  What^s  the  matter  with  the  gen- 
tleman ? 

Abs.  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satis- 
faction at  hearing  that  Julia  has  been  so  well 
and  happy — tbat*s  all — bey,  Faulkland? 

Faulk.  Oh!  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it — yes, 
yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition ! 

Acres.  That  she  has  indeed — then  she  is  so 
accomplished — so  sweet  a  voice — so  expert  at 
her  harpsichord  —  such  a  mistress  of  flat  and 
sharp,  squallante,  rumblante,  and  quiverante !  ^) 
— there  was  this  time  month— Odds  minnnms 
and  crotchets!  bow  she  did  chirup  at  Mrs. 
Piano*s  concert! 

Faulk.  There  again,  what  say  yon  to  tbis? 
you  see  she  has  been  aU  mirth  and  song — 
not  a  thought  of  me! 

Abs.  Pho!  man,  is  not  music  the  food  of 
love? 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so. — Pray, 
Mr. — what*s  his  damned  name ! — Do  you  remem- 
ber what  songs  Miss  MelviUe  sung? 

Acres.  Not  I  indeed. 

Abs.  Stay  now,  they  were  some  pretty  me- 
lancholy purling-stream  airs,  I  warrant;  per- 
haps you  may  recollect ; — did  she  sing,  'When 
absent  from  my  souPs  delight?* 

Acres.  No,  that  wa*n*t  it. 

Abs.  Or,  'Go,  gentle  gales!*  —  'Go,  gentle 
gales !  *—  [Sings. 

Acres.  O  no!  nothing  like  it. — Oddsl  now 
I  recollect  one  of  them^'My  hearths  my  own, 
my  will  is  free.'^  ^.Sings. 

Faulk.  Fool!  fool  that  I  am!  to  fix  all  my 
happiness  on  such  a  trifler!  *Sdeath  I  to  make 
herself  the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  of  a  cir- 
cle! to  sootn  her  light  heart  with  catches  and 
glees! — What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir? 

Abs.  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
my  mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir, 

Faulk.  Nay,  nay,  nay — I'm  not  sorry  that 
she  has  been  happy — no,  no,  I  am  glad  of 
that — I  would  not  have  had  her  sad  or  sick 
— yet  sorely  a  sympathetic  heart  would  have 
shown  itself  even  in  the  choice  of  a  song — 
she  might  have  been  temperately  healthy,  and 
somehow,  plaintively  gay;  but  she  has  been 
dancing  too,  I  doubt  not ! 

Acres.  VVhat  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
dancing? 

Abs,  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances 
as  well  as  she  sings. 

Acres.  Ay  truly,  does  she — ^there  was  at 
our  last  race  ball — 

I )  The  English  worda  tqualt,  rumhle,  aod  qnt«er»  iuli«- 
nucil    bjr    Mr.  Acrr«'   ingrnMua    •pplirali^B    of  tJi«ir 
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FauJk.  Hell  and  the  deTil !  There !  there^ 
1  told  jou  so !  I  told  yov  so !  Oh  !  she  thri- 
▼es  in  my  absence! — Dancing!  but  her  whole 
feelings  have  been  in  opposition  with  mine! — 
I  have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive,  sedentary 
— my  days  have  been  hours  of  care,  my  niffhts 
of  watchfulness. — She  has  been  all  health! 
spirit!  lau^h!  song!  dance!  —  Oh!  damn*d, 
damnM  levity! 

Abs,  For  Heaven's  sake,  Faulkland,  donH 
expose  yourself  so. — Suppose  she  has  danced, 
what  then  ? — does  not  tne  ceremony  of  socie- 
ty often  oblige — 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  HI  contain  myself— 
perhaps  as  you  say — for  form  sake. — VVhat, 
Mr.  Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss  Melville's 
manner  of  dancing  a  minuet — hey  ? 

Acres.  0, 1  dare  insure  her  for  that — but 
what  I  was  going  to  speak  of  was  her  coun- 
try-dancing:— Odds  swimmings !  she  has  such 
an  air  with  her! 

Faulk,  Now  disappointment  on  her!  de- 
fend this,  Absolute;  wh^  don't  you  defend 
this? — Country-dances!  jigs  and  reels!  am  I 
to  blame  now?    A  minuet  I  could  have  for- 

f'ven — I  should  not  have  minded  that — I  say 
should  not  have  regarded  a  minuet — but 
country-dances  I — Zounds !  had  she  made  one 
in  a  cotiilion^~l  believe  I  could  have  forgiven 
even  that — but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a  night ! 
—to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of 
amorous  palming  puppies! — to  show  paces 
Hkt  a  managed  filly !  —  O  Jack,  there  never 
can  be  but  one  man  in  the  world,  whom  a 
truly  modest  and  deKcate  woman  ought  to 
pair  with  in  a  country-dance;  and  even  then, 
the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her  great 
undes  and  aunts! 

Abs.  Ay,  to  be  sure!  —  grandfathers  and 
grandmother^ ! 

Faulk.  If  there  be  but  one  yidous  mind  in 
the  set,  Hwill  spread  like  a  contagion — the  ac- 
tion of  their  pulse  beats  to  the  lasdvious  move- 
ment of  the  )ig  —  their  quivering,  warm- 
breathed  sighs  impregnate  the  very  air— the 
atmosphere  becomes  electrical  to  love,  and 
each  amorous  spark  darts  through  every  link 
of  the  chain  \^l  must  leave  you — I  own  I  am 
somewhat  flurried— and  that  confounded  looby 
has  perceived  it.  [Going, 

Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and  thank 
Mr.  Acres  for  his  good  news. 

Faulk.  Dawn  his  news!  ^Fxit Faulkland. 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  Iraulkland  five  mi- 
nutes since- — 'nothing  on  earth  could  give  him 
a  moment's  uneasiness!' 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wa'n't  angry  at  my 
praising  his  mistress,  was  he? 

Abs.  A  little  jealous,  I  believe.  Bob. 

Acres.  Tou  don't  say  so?  Ha!  hal  jealous 
of  me — that's  a  good  joke. 

Abs.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that.  Bob; 
let  me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace  and  in- 
sinuating manner  of  yours  will  do  some  mis- 
chief among  the  girls  here. 

Acres.  Ah!  you  joke— ha!  ha!  mischief— 
hal  ha!  but  you  know  I  am  not  my  own 
property,  my  dear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me. 
— She  could  never  abide  me  in  the  country, 
because  I  used  to  dress  so  badly — but  odds 
frogs  and  tambours  1 1)   I  sha'n't  take  matters 

l)  lilt  people  in  EngUad  mU  frtncboiea  froga»  aad  ai 


SO  bexe — now  andent  madam  has  no  voice  in 
it. — I'll  make  my  old  clothes  know  who's  mas- 
ter—  I  shall  straightway- cashier  tlie  hunting- 
frock — and  render  my  leather  breeches  inca- 
pable —  My  hair  has  been  in  traioing  tome 
time. 

Abs.  Indeed ! 

Acres.  Ay — and  tho'lT  the  side  curls  are  a 
little  restive,  my  hind-part  takes  it  very  kindly. 

Abs.  O,  you'll  polish,  I  doubt  not 

Acres,  Absolutely  I  propose  so  —  than  if  I 
can  find  out  this  Ensign  Beverley,  odds  trit- 
gers  and  flints!  I'll  make  him  know  the  dif- 
ference o't 

Abs.  Spoke  like  a  man — but  pray.  Bob,  1 
observe  you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new 
method  of  swearing — 

Acres.  Ha !  ha !  you've  taken  notice  of  it— 
'lis  genteel,  isn't  J/? — I  didn't  invent  it  m|[- 
self  though  ;  but  a  commander  in  our  miliua 
— a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you — says  tiut 
there  n  no  meaning  in  the  common  oatks, 
and  that  nothing  but  their  antiquity  makes 
them  respectable ;  —  because,  be  says,  the  an- 
cients WQuld  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two 
but  would  say,  by  Jovel  or  by  Bacchus!  or 
by  Mars!  or  by  Venus!  or  by  Pallas!  accord- 
ing to  the  sentiment — so  that  to  swear  with 
propriety,  says  my  little  major,  the  *oaih 
should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense ;'  and  this  we 
call  the  oath  referential,  x>rsentimentalsipesr' 
ing — ha!  ha!  ha!  'tis  genleel,  isn't  it? 

Abs.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new  indeed— 
and  I  dare  say  will  supplant  all  other  figwei 
of  imprecation. 

Acres.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terras  vrill  grow 
obsolete — Damns  have  had  their  day. 

Fnter  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  de- 
sires to  see  you — Shall  f  show  him  into  the 
parlour? 

Abs.  Ay — you  may. 

Acres.  Well,  I  must  be  gone — 

Abs.  Stay;  who  is  it,  Fag? 

Fagm  Your  father,  sir. 

Abs.  You  puppy,  why  didn't  you  show  him 
up  directly  ?  [Exit  Fog- 

Acres,  You  have  business  with  Sir  An- 
thony.— 1  eipect  a  message  from  Mrs.  M»l»- 
proop  at  my  lodgings — I  have  sent  also  to  ray 
dear  friend  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. — Adien, 
Jack,  we  must  meet  at  night,  when  youskafl 
give  me  a  dosen  bumpers  to  little  Lydia. 

Abs.  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  [ExU 
Acres]  Now  for  a  parental  lecture— -1  top* 
he  has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  that  bas 
brought  me  here — I  wish  the  ffout  had  held 
him  fast  in  Devonshire,  with  all  my  sod! 

Enter  Sir  Anthokt. 
Sir.  I   am   delighted  to   see   you  here;  wjj 
looking  so  well?  your  sudden  arrival  at  Balii 
made  me  apprehensive  for  your  health. 

SirAntti.   Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  »f» 
Jack. — VVhat,  you  are  recruiting  here,  heyf 
'  Abs.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth.  Wdl,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  lee 
you,   though   I  did  oot  eipect  it,  for  I  ^^ 

Uiat  Um«  oar  mat*  fnbiotts  were  iaip«rt«d  tfm  F^—f^ 
now,  uto  hatro  tlio  adrMtagv,  UkA  %•  Iw*  *"?I"r, 
Iho  Frcnchnan's  iackrt  ikcae  aaay  jtvu  T««k««*" 
work  for  frilla*  mOli,  oUs. 
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King  lo  write  to  jqu  on  a  littk  mailer  of 
siae«s.^JacL  1  have  beeo  considering  tbat 
i  grow  old  and  infirm,  and  sball  probably  not 
trouble  you   long. 

ui6s,  Fardon  me,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  look 
more  strong  and  bearty ;  and  I  pray  frequent- 
ly tbat  you  may  continue  so. 

Sir  Anth,  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be 
beard,  witb  all  my  beart  VVcIl  tbcn.  Jack, 
I  bave  been  considering  tbat  I  am  so  strong 
and  bearty,  I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a 
long  time. — Now,  Jack,  I  am  sensible  tbattbe 
income  of  your  commission,  and  wbat  1  bave 
bitberto  allowed  you,  is  but  a  small  pittance 
for  a  lad  of  your  spirit 

Ahs,  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

SirAnth.  And  it  is  my  wisb,  wbile  yet  1 
live ,  to  bave  my  boy  make  some  figure  in 
tbe  world.  I  bave  resolved,  tbercfore,  to  fix 
you  at  once  in  a  noble  independence. 

Abt.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me — 
sucb  generosity  makes  tbe  gratitude  of  reason 
more  lively  tban  tbe  sensations  even  of  filial 
affection. 

Sir  AnQu  I  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of 
my  attention — and  you  sball  be  master  of  a 
large  estate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Abs.  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  speak  my  gra- 
titude; I  cannot  express  tbe  sense  I  bave  of 
your  munificence. — Yet,  sir,  I  presume  you 
would  not  wisb  me  to  quit  tbe  army? 

Sir  AnOu  O,  tbatsball  be  as  your  wite  cbooses. 

Ahs*  My  wife,  sir! 

Sir  Anlh,  Ay,  ay,  settle  tbat  between  you 
—settle  tbat  between  you. 

Abs*  A  ivife,  sir,  did  you  say? 

Sir  Anth,  Ay,  a  wife — wby,  did  not  I  men- 
tion ber  before? 

Ahs,  Not  a  word  of  ber,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  Odd  so! — I  mustn*t  forget  A^r 
tbougb. — Yes,  Jack,  tbe  independence  (  was 
talking  of  is  by  a  marriage — tbe  fortune  is 
saddled  witb  a  wife  —  but  I  suppose  tbat 
makes  no  difference. 

Abs,  Sir!  Sir — you  amaxe  me! 

Sir  Anth,  Wby,  wbat  the  deviPs,  tbe  maHer 
with  tbe  fool?  Just  now  yon  were  all  gratitude 
and  duty. 

Abs*  I  was,  sir, — you  talked  to  me  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  fort4ine,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anth*  Why — what  difference  does  tbat 
make?  Odds  life,  sir!  if  you  bave  the  estate, 
you  mast  take  it  witb  tbe  live  stock  on  it,  as 
it  stands. 

Abs*  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  tbe  price ,  1 
must  beg  leave  to  decline  tbe  purchase. — 
Pray,  sir,  who  is  tbe  lady? 

Sir  Antli*  What's  that  to  you,  sir? — Come, 

five  me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry 
er  directly.  ^  « 

Abs,  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable, 
to  .summon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know 
nothing  of! 

Sir  Anth,  I  am  sure,  sir,  His  more  unrea- 
sonable in  you  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know 
nothing  of. 

Abs,  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  plainly, 
tbat  my  inclinations  are  fixed  on  another-^ 
my  beart  is  engaged  to  an  angel. 

Sir  Anth.  Then  pray  let  it  send  an  excuse. 
— It  is  very  sorry—but  business. ^TVitiAs  its 
waiting  on  ber. 


Abs.  But  nty  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  Let  ber  foreclose.  Jack ;  let  her 
foreclose;  they  are  not  worth  redeeming;  be* 
sides,  you  have  the  angePs  vows  in  exchange, 
I  suppose;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  there. 

Abs.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you, 
once  *for  all,  tbat  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey 
you. 

Sir  An  A.  Hark*ee,  Jack; — I  have  beard 
you  for  some  time  vritfa  patience — I  bave  been 
cool — quite  cool;  but  take  care — ^you  know  I 
am  compliance  itself— when  I  am  not  thwart- 
ed;— no  one  more  easily  led— > when  I  bave 
my  own  way ;— but  don*t  put  me  in  a  pbrensy. 

Abs,  Sir,  1  must  repeat  it — in  this  I  cannot 
obey  you. 

Sir  Anth.  Now  damn  me!  if  ever  I  call  you 
Jack  again  while  I  live! 

Abs,  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

SirAnih^  Sir,  I  wonU  bear  a  word — ^not  a 
word!  not  one  wordl  so  give  me  your  pro- 
mise by  a  nod— and  HI  tell  you  what,  Jack 
— ^I  mean,  you  dog — if  you  don't  by — 

Abs,  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to 
some  mass  of  ugliness!  to^- 

SirAnth.  Zounds!  sirrah!  the  lady  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  I  choose!  she  shall  bave  s)  bump 
on  each  shoulder,  she  sball  be  as  crooked  as 
tbe  Crescent ;  ber  one  eye  sball  roll  like 
tbe  bulPs  in  Cox*s  Museum;  she  sball  bave 
a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  tbe  beard  of  a 
Jew  —  she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah! — yet  I 
will  make  you  ogle  ber  all  day,  and  sif  up 
all  night  to  write  sonnets  on  ber  beauty. 

Abs,  This  is  reason  and  moderation  indeed! 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy! 
no  grinning,  jackanapes! 

Abs,  Indeed,  sir,  1  never  was  in  a  worse 
humour  for  mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anth.  *Tis  false,  sir,  I  know  you  are 
laughing  in  your  sleeve;  I  know  you*Il  grin 
when  I  am  gone,  sirrah ! 

Abs,  Sir,  1  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

Sir  Anth,  None  of  your  passion,  sir!  none, 
of  your  violence^  if  you  please — It  wonH  do 
with  me,  I  promise  you. 

Abs,  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anth,  "fis  a  confounded  lie! — I  fcnow 
you. are  in  a  passion  in  your  heart;  I  know 
you  are ,  you  hypocritical  young  dog!  but  it 
won*t  do. 

Abs,  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Anth.  So  you  will  fly  out!  can*t  you 
be  cool  like  me?  Wbat  tbe  devil  good  can 
fjQSsion  do  ? — Passion  is  of  no  service ,  you 
impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  reprobate!  — 
There  you  sneer  againi— donl  provoke  me! 
—but  you  rely  upon  the  mildness  of  my' 
temper — you  do,  you  dog!  you  play  upon 
the  meekness  of  m)r  disposition!  Yet  take  care 
— the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome 
at  last! — but  mark!  I  give  you  six  hours  and 
a  half  to  consider  of  this:  if  you  then  agree, 
without  any  condition ,  to  do  every  thing  on 
earth  that  i  choose,  why — confound  you!  I 
may  in  time  forgive  you — If  not,  sounds!  don't 
enter  tbe  same  hemisphere  with  me!  don't 
dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same 
light  with  me;  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a 
sun  of  your  own!  Fll  strip  you  of  your  com- 
mission; I'll  lodge  afive-and-tbreepence  in  tbe 
bands  of  trustees,  and  you  sball  live  on  tbt 
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iiltere«l.«*ni  disown  you.  111  disinherit  yoii, 
PI!  unget  jou !  and  damn  me !  if  eyer  1  call 
you  Jack  again!  [Exit  Sir  Anthony, 

Absolute  solus. 

Abs,  Mildyffenile,  considerale  fatlier — I  kiss 
your  hands. — ^>Vhat  a  tender  method  of  giv- 
ing his  opinion  in  these  matters  Sir  Anthony 
has!  I  dare  not  trust  him  with  ihe  truth.-^I 
wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag  it  is  that  he 
wants  to  bestow  on  me !  —  yet  he  married 
himself  for  love !  and  was  in  nis  youth  a  bold 
intriguer,  and  a  gay  companion ! 

Enter  Fag. 

Fa^.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath 
to  a  degree;  he  comes  down  stairs  eight  or 
ten  steps  at  a  time — muttering,  growling,  and 
thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way :  I  and  the 
cook*s  dog  stand  bowing  at  the  door— rap! 
he  gives  me  a  stroke  on  the  head  with  his 
cane;  bids  me  carry  that  to  my  master;  then 
kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  the  area,  damns 
us  all,  for  a  puppy  triumvirate! — Upon  my 
credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your  place,  and  found 
ray  father  such  very  bad  company,  I  should 
certainly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Abs.  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir,  at  pre- 
sent.— Did  you  come  in  for  nothing  more  ? — 
Stand  out  of  the  way ! 

[Pushes  him   aside,  and  exit. 

Fag  solus. 

Fag.  Soh!  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master: 
he  is  afraid  to- reply  to  his  father — then  vents 
his  spleen  on  poor  Fag! — When  one  is  veied 
by  one  person,  to  revenge  one*s  self  on  ano- 
ther, who  happens  to  come  in  the  way,  is  the 
vilest  injustice!  Ah!  it  shows  the  worst  tem- 
per—the basest^ 

Enter  EaiiAND  Boy. 

Bojr.  Mr.  Fag!  Mr.  Fag!  your  master  calls 
you. 

Fag.  Well!  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you 
need  not  bawl  so ! — The  meanest  disposition  ! 
the— 

Boj.  Quick,  quick.  Mr.  Fag. 

Fag.  Quick!  quick!  you  impudent  jackan- 
apes! am  I  to  be  commanded  by  you  too? 
you  little,  impertinent,  insolent,  kitclf?a-bn?d«- 
[£'.riV  kicking  and  beating  him. 


ScsNB  ll.^Ihe  North  Parade. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  So — I  shall  have  another  rival  to  ddd 
to  my  mistresses  list — Captain  Absolute.  How- 
ever, 1  shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my  purse 
has  received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is 
dismissed!  —  Well,  I  have  done  him  a  last 
friendly  office,  in  letting  him  know  that  Be^ 
verley   was   here    before    him. — Sir  Lucius  is 

generally  more  punctual,  when  he  expects  to 
ear  from  his  dear  Delia,  as  he  calls  her: 
I  wonder  hc*s  not  here!— I  have  a  little  scrup- 
le of  conscience  from  this  deceit;  though  I 
should  not  be  paid  bo  well,  if  my  hero  knew 
that  Delia  was  near  fiAy,  and  her  own 
mistress. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 
Sir  Luc.  Hah  I  my  little  ambassadress — upon 


my  conscience,  I  have  been  looking  for  yoi; 
I  nave  been  on  the  South  Parade  this  ksIT 
hour. 

Lucy^.  [Speaking  simply']  O  gerittmi!  aid 
I  have  been  waiting  for  your  worship  here 
on  the  North. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith !  may  be ,  that  was  the  rea- 
son we  did  not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical 
too,  how  you  could  go  out  and  f  not  sm  yon 
—for  I  was  only  taking  a  nap  at  the  Parade 
Coffeehouse,  and  I  chose  the  window  ob  par- 
pose  that  I  might  not  miss  you. 

Luc  J,  My  stars!  Now  Pd  wager  a  lii- 
pence  I  went  by  while  yoii  were  asleep. 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  heea  m 
— and  I  never  di*eamt  it  was  so  late,  till  ( 
waked.  Well ,  but  my  littke  girl,  have  joa 
got  nothing  for  me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  bnt  1  have— Pve  got  a  letter  for 
you  in  my  pockets 

Sir  Luc.  O  faith!  I  guessed  you  werea*i 
come  empty-handed — well— let  me  see  what 
the  dear  creature  says. 

Lucy.  There,  Sir  Lucius. 

[Gives  him  a  ktkr. 

Sir  Luc.  [Reads]  **  Sir —there  is  often  a 
sudden  incentive  im/fulse  in  love,  that  hst 
a  greater  induction  *)  than  fears  of  do- 
mestic combination :  such  iva$  the  commth 
tion^}  I  felt  at  the  first  superfluous^)  «<* 
of  sir  Lucius  O^  Trigger."*— \^^  pretty,  upw 
my  word. — •*  Female  punctuation  *)  forkiii 
me  to  say  more;  yet  let  me  add,  thaltt 
will  give  me  Joy  infallible  *)  to  find  Sir 
Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  «/- 
fcriions^).  DuiA. 

Upon  my  conscience !  Lucy,  your  lady  i»^  * 
great  mistress  of  language.  Faith,  she*s  qsrtc 
tiie  queen  o(  the  dictionary !— 'for  the  dev"  f 
wora  dare  refuse  coming  at  her  call— ihoip 
one  would   think  it  was  quite  out  of  heariog* 

Luty.  Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  espencDCC. 

Sir  Luc,   Esperience?  what,  at  seventeen r 

Lucy.  O  true,  sir — but  then  she  re^di  w 
—my  stars!  how  she  will  read  offhand! 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  ^  she  must  he  very  de<p 
read  to  write  this  way  —  though  she  w 
rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too — for  here  are 
a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  toe 
service  of  th:s  note ,  that  would  get  tbeir 
habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  thriitefl- 
dom. 

Lucy.  Ah !  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hesr 
how  she  talks  of  you ! 

Sir  Luc.  O  tell  her  l*H  make  her  the  M 
husband  in  the  world,  and  Lady  0*'fnggf| 
into  the  bargain! — Out   we   must  gel  the  oM 

f[entlewoman*s   consent — and  do  every  thisf 
airly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  yo« 
waVt  rich  enough  to  be  so  nice! 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  word,  young  woin*«» 
you  have  hit  it: — I  am  so  poor,  tnat  I  c*"| 
allord  to  do  a  dirty  action.— If  I  did  not  waot 
money,  Pd  steal  your  mistress  and  her  K*- 
tune  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.— Howefer, 

0  Sfrducliod*    •)  Eraolinn.    S)  2{up«r€r*«l.    4)  Pun«'"'^ 

5  Idciiabl*.  6)  Thi*  word  1ka»  no  kaiioM*  '•••^l^klrf 
If  Dot  Mtr  to  bil  upon  mmy  vnm  MWiJtog  •*  jZ^ 
like  U  wiUi  a  mnrnu'mt  .ay  w.y  wilaWe.  O^  '••*;• 
will  «b.»rT«  that  Mr..  M«l*prpp  Inowt  •«'••*.  "J'li 
hard  word*;  l>nt  ha*  not  a  vort  ecrrttl  ••»"  ••  •~ 
ply  ins  Ui*n* 
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mj  pretty  ^1  fjGi4feM  her  iiioiiirr]»  berets  a 
little  sofnetoing  to  boy  you  a  rioaod;  and 
meet  me  in  the  eveniDg,  and  Fll  gire  ^ou  an 
answer  to  tbis.  So,  bussy,  take  a  kiss  be- 
foreband,  to  put  you  i^  mrad.     [Kisses  her, 

Luc/.  O  lud !  Sir  Lucius  —  i  never  seed 
tucb  a  gemman!  My  lady  won*l  like  yon  if 
youVe  so  impudent 

Sir  Lite.  Faitb,  she  will,  Lucy — tbat  same — 
pbo !  wbaOs  tbe  name  of  it? — Modesfjrf'^h  a 
quality  in  a  lover  more  praised  by  the  wo- 
men toan  liked ;  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you 
wbetber  Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell 
ber  6fty — my  dear. 

Lucjr,  What,  would  you  bave  me  tell  ber 
a  lie? 

Sir  Luc.  Ab  tbeq,  you  baggage!  Ill  make 
it  a  trutb  presently. 

Lucy.  For  sbame  now;  bere  b  some  one 
coming. 

Sir  Luc.  O  faitb,  Fll  ouiet  your  conscience ! 
[Sees  Fag. — £xU,  humming  a  iune. 

Enter  Fag. 

1^.  So,  so,  ma*am.  I  bumbly  beg  pardon. 

Lucf.  O  lud  I  now,  Mr.  Fag — you  flurry 
one  so. 

Fag,  Come,  come,  Lucy,  bere*s  no  one  by 
—-so  a  little  less  simplicity,  with  a  jgrain  or 
two  more  sincerity,  if  you  please. — You  play 
false  with  us,  madam. — I  saw  you  give  the 
baronet  a  letter. — My  master  shall  know  this 
— and  if  be  don*t  call  him  out,  I  will 

Lucjr,  Hf !  ha !  ha !  you  gentlemen^s  gen- 
tlemen are  %o  hasty. — ^Tfaat  letter  was  from 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  simpleton. — She  is  taken  with 
Sir  Lucius  s  address. 

Fag.  How!  what  tastes  some  people  have! 
Why,  I  suppose  I  have  walked  by  ner  win- 
dow an  hundred  times. — But  what  says  our 
young  lady?    Any  message  to  my  master? 

Lucy.  Sad  news !  Mr.  Fag. — A  worse  rival 
than  Acres  !  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  pro- 
posed his  son. 

Fag.  Wh  >l,  Captain  Absolute  ? 

Lucy.  Even  so  —  I  overheard  it  all* 

Fag.  Ha  f  ha !  ha !  very  ^ood,  faith.  Good 
bye ,  Lucy,  I  roust  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  VVell,  you  may  laugh — but  it  is  true, 
1  assure  you  [Goinf^'\  But  —  Mr.  Fag  —  tell 
your  master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  O,  he^ll  be  so  disconsolate! 

Lucy.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of 
quarrelling  with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fear!  never  fear! 

Lucy.  Be  sure — bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fag.  yWn  will— we  will. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

ACT  IIL 
ScEMB  L — Tlie  North  Parade. 

Enter  Absoluts. 

Abs.  Tis  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed. — 
Whimsical  enough,  laith!  My  father  wants 
to  force  me  to  marry  the  very  girl  1  am 
plotting  to  run  away  with!  He  roust  not  know 
of  my  connexion  with  her  yet  awhile. — He 
bas  too  summary  a  method  of  proceeding  in 
these  matters. — However,   IH  read  my  recau- >  desire. 


()6I 


yerr  sineere^~^So ,  ao, — here  be  comes*— He 
looks  plaguy  grafT.  [iStep^  aside. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony. 

SirAnih.  No — 1*11  die  sooner  than  forgive 
Wm.^Die,  did  I  say  ?  Fll  live  these  fifty  years 
to  plague  hiro.^-At  our  last  meeting,  bis  im- 
puoence  had  almost  put  me  out  of  temper. — 
An  obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  hoy! — 
Who  can  he  take  after?  This  is  my  return 
for  getting  biro  before  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters!— ior  putting  biro,  at  twelve  years  old, 
jnto  a  roarching  regiment,  and  allowing  him  fif- 
ty pounds  a  year,  besides  his  pay«  ever  since ! 
—But  1  have  done  with  him ; — he*s  any  body*s 
son  for  me. — I  never  will  see  him  more,— • 
never — never  -  never — never. 

Abs.  Now  for  a  penitential  face. 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way. 

Abs.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  beu>re  you. 

Sir  Anth.  1  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  be- 
fore me. 

Abs.  A  sincere  penitent — I  am  come,  sir, 
to  admowledge  my  error,^  and  to  submit  en- 
tirely to  your  will. 

sir  Anth.  What's  that? 

Abs.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting, 
and  considering  on  your  past  goodness,  and 
kindness,  and  condescension  to  me. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  sir? 

Abs.  I  have  been  likewise  weighing  and 
balancing  what  you  were  pleased  to  mention 
concerning  duty,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 

Sir  Anm.  Well,  puppy  ? 

Abs.  Why  then,  sir,  the  result^  of  my  re- 
flections is — a  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  in- 
clination of  my  own  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth.  \Vhy  now  you  talk  sense— ab- 
solute sense— I  never  heard  any  thing  more 
sensible  in  my  life. — Confound  you !  you  shall 
be  Jack  again. 

Abs.  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 

Sir  Anth.  Wfhy  then,  Jaoc,  my  dear  Jack, 
I  will  now  infor.n  you  who  the  lady  really 
is.— Nothing  but  your  passion  and  violence, 
you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at 
first.  Prepare,  Jack,  for  wonder  and  rapture 
— prepare. — What  think  you  of  Miss  Lydia 
Languish  ? 

Abs.  Languish?  W^hat,  the  Languishes  of 
Worcestershire  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire!  No.  Did  you 
never  meet  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  her  niece, 
Miss  Languish,  who  came  into  our  country 
just  before  you  were  last  ordered  to  your  re- 
giment ? 

Abs.  Malaprop!  Languish!  I  donH  lemem- 
ber  ever  to  have  heard  tbe  names  before.  Yet, 
stay — 1  think  I  do  recollect  sonrething. — Lan- 
guish! Languish!  She  squints,  do'nt  she? — 
A  little  led-faaired  girl? 

Sir  Anth.  Squints !  —  A  red-haired  girl ! — 
Zounds!  no. 

Abs.  Then  I  must  have  forgot;  it  canU  be 
the  same  person. 

SirAnOi.  Jack!  Jack!  what  think  you  of 
blooming,  love-breathing  seventeen? 

Abs.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indifl*erent. 

If  I  can  please  you  in  tbe  matter,  Ms  all  I 


tation  instantly. — My  conversion  is  something  i     Sir  Anth.  Nay,  but,  Jack,  such  eyes!  sucb 
•uddeni  indeed — but  I  can  assure  bim  it  is  eyes!  so  innooently  wild! 


so  baabioUy  irrc* 
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Vm  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  her  on  thai 
account 

Mrs.  MiaL  You  are  very  good  and  very  con- 
siderate, caplain. — I  am  sure  1  have  done  every 
thing  in  my  power  since  1  exploded  ^)  the 
affair;  long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunc* 
lions  ')  on  her,  never  to  think  on  the  fellow 
again;  —  1  have  since  laid  Sir  Anthony *s  pre- 
position ')  before  her ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
she  seems  resolred  to  decline  every  particle  ^) 
that  1  enjoin  her. 

,4bs.  It  muft  be  very  distressing,  indeed, 
ma  am. 

Mrs.  MaL  Oh !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  ^ 
to  such  a  degree; — 1  thouffbt  she  had  persisted  ^ 
from  corresponding  with  nim ;  but,  behold,  this 
very  day,  I  have  interceded  ')  another  letter 
from  the  fellow;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket. 

Abs,  O  the  devil !  my  last  note.        [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  here  it  is. 

Abs.  Ay,  my  note  indeed!  O  the  little  trai- 
tress Lucy.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  MaU  There,  perhaps  you  may  know 
the  writing.  [Gives  turn  the  Letter. 

Abs.  1  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — 
yes,  1  certainly  must  have  seen  this  hand  before — 

Mrs.  MaL  NskV,  hut  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  [Reads]  ^Mj  souts  idol,  my  adored 
Ljdial  — Very  lender  indeed! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Tender!  ay,  and  profane  too, 
o*my  conscience! 

Abs.  •*/  am.  e.vcessiveljr  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence  you  send  me ,  the  more  so  as 
mjr  netv  rival^ —  ^ 

Mrs.  Mak  Thai's  jrou,  sir. 

Abs.  ^Has  universally  Uie  character  of 
being  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  honour,^  —  WeU ,  that's  handsome 
enough. 

Mrs.  MaL  O,  the  fellow  has  some  design 
in  writinff  so. 

Abs.  Tnathehad,  fll  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai,  But  go  on,  sir, — you'll  see  pre- 
sently. 

Abs.  **As  for  the  old  weather-beaien  she^ 
dragon  who  guards  yot^^ — Who  can  he  mean 
by  that? 

Mrs.  MaL  Me,  sir — me — he  means  me  there 
— what  do  you  think  now  ?-^but  go  ou  a  little 
further. 

Abs*  Impudent  scoundrel ! — ^it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  elude  her  vigilance,  as  /  am  told 
that  the  same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes 
her  dress  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck 
her  dull  chat  with  hard  words  which  she 
donH  underttand^ — 

Mrs.  MaL  There,  sir,  an  attack  lipon  my 
language!  what  do  you  think  of  that?  —  an 
aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech!  was  ever 
such  a  brute!  Sure  if  I  reprehend  ')  any  thing 
in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  ^) 
tongue,  and  a  nice  derangement  ^)  of  epi- 
Upbs  ")! 

l)  An  9apla*i9i%  wuald  Iia/«  Bade  loo  Mttcb  poige.    Mr*. 

M.  n<«i«  dia<m>0r0d. 
%)  Injiuicliuitt.  S)  Proposltio*.  4)  Article. 

A)  'Tu  a  pitjr  ibe    !•    not  aciiiacd   of  IiydroDhobia ;    «ke 

meani    lijalcrirt.     Tk«    fira   andl   laM  tjllable   of  ika 

word  auwid  alike  and   ibat  i»  qailo  aofSviont  to  war. 

ma*,  her  aeiag  iL 
<t)  D«»itled.  7)  latarceptod.  1)  CoMpraftvod. 

9)  Vemacolar.         lo)  ArraagomaaU         ii)  IpiclioU. 


Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quar- 
tered ?  let  me  see — ^^same  ridiculous  vanity — 

Mrs.  MaL   You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.  1  beg  pardon,  ma'am — ^does  also  lay 
her  open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from 
flattery  and  pretended  admiration* ^mn  im- 
pudent coxcomb! — "so  that  I  have  a  scheme 
to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridan's 
consent,  and  even  to  make  her  a  gth-be- 
tween'  in  our  interview,*^ —  Was   ever  such 


assurance: 


f 


Mrs.  MaL  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing 
like  it?  —  he'll  elude  my  vigilance,  will  he  — 
yes,  yesl  ha!  ha!  he's  very  likely  to  enter 
these  doors! — we'll  try  who  can  plot  best! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  ma*am-^so  we  will. — Ha! 
ha!  ha!  a  conceited  puppy,  ha!  ha!  ba! — 
Well,  but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems 
so  infatuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were 
to  wink  at  her  corresponding  with  him  for  a 
little  time  —  let  her  even  plot  an  elopement 
with  him  —  then  do  you  connive  at  her  es- 
cape— while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will  have  Uie 
fellow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to 
carry  her  oft  in  his  stead. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scbeme; 
never  was  any  thing  better  perpetrated  ^)! 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  not  I  see  the  lady 
for  a  few  minutes  now? — I  should  like  to  try 
her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs.  MtiL  Why,  1  don't  know  ~  I  doubt 
she  is  not  prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind. — 
There  is  a  decorum  in  these  matters. 

Abs.  O  Lord  I  she  won't  mind  rne — only  tell 
her  Beverley — 
^  Mrs.  MaL  Sir! 

Abs.  Gently,  good  tongue.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  MaL  VVhat  did  you  say  of  Beverley? 

Abs.  O,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you 
should  tell  her,  by  way  of  |est,  that  it  was 
Beverley  who  waf  below  —  she'd  come  down 
fast  enough  then — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  MaL  'T would  be  a  trick  she  well  de- 
tente— besides,  you  know  the  fellow  teUs  her 
he'll  cet  my  consent  to  see  her  —  ha !  ha !  — 
Let  hiro  if  be  can,  I  say  again. — Lydia,  come 
down  here!— rCai///i^] —He'll  make  me  a  go- 
between  in  their  interviews! — ha!  ha!  ha! — 
Come  down,  1  say|.  Lydia !  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  laughing,  ha :  liaf  ha !  his  impudence  is 
truly  ridiculous. 

Abs.  'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul, 
ma'am,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  MaL  The  little  hussy  won't  hear. — 
Well,  111  go  and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  u — 
she  shall  know  that  Captain  Absolute  is  cone 
to  wait  on  her. — And  I'll  make  her  behave  as 
becomes  a  young  woman. 

Abs.  As  you  please,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  For  the  present,  captain ,  your 
servant— Ab!  you've  not  done  laughioff  yet,  I 
see — elude  my  vigilance/  yes,  yes;  ba!  Im! 
ha!  [Exit. 

Abs,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  one  would  think  now 
that  I  might  throw  off  all  disguise  at  once, 
and  aeise  my  prise  with  security — bulvsucb  it 
Lydia's  capnce,  that  to  undeceive  were  pro- 
bably to  lose  her. — I'll  see  whether  she  knows  me. 
[fWalks  aside,  ami  seems  engaged 
in  looking  at  the  Pictures, 

l)  To  parpatrale  a  criMc;    wa  oiiiat  read  Itorr,  aoncoriod. 
Tbarr  U  the  aiMilarilj  of  ar  in  ooe  pari  of  die 
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Enier  LtbiA. 
Ljrdia,  'Wbat  a  scene  am  I  now  to  eo 
tbrough!  surety  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful 
tban  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  tbe  loalbsome 
addresses  of  a  stranger  to  one^s  heart.— I  bave 
beard  of  girls  persecuted  as  I  am ,  who  have 
appealed  in  benalf  of  their  feToured  lover  to 
the  generosity  of  bis  rival:  suppose  I  were  to 
try  it — there  stands  the  hated  rival — an  ofllcer 
too !  —  but  O  bow.  unlike '  my  Beverley !  —  I 
wonder  be  don*t  begin — truly  be  seems  a  very 
negligent  wooer! — quite  at  hit  ease,  upon  ray 
wordl — ni  speak  first—Mr.  Absolute. 
Abs.  Ma*am.  [Turns  round. 

Ljrdia.  O  heavens!  Beverley! 
Abs.   Hush! — bush,  my  life:  softly!   be  not 
surprised ! 

Ljrdia,  I  am  so  astonished!  and  so  terri- 
fied! and  so  overjoyed! — for  beaven^s  sake! 
bow  came  you  here? 

Abs,  Briefly,  I  have  deceived  your  aunt^— 
I  was  informed  that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit 
here  this  evenings  and  contriving  to  have  him 
kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for 
Captain  Absolute. 

Ljrdia,  O  charming! — And  she  really  takes 
you  for  young  Absolute? 
Abs,  O,  she*s  convinced  of  it* 
Lydiu,  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  1  can*t  forbear  laughing 
to  think  bow  her  sagacity  is  over-reached! 

Abs*,  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  mo- 
ments—  such  another  opportunity  may  not 
occur— then  let  me  now  conjure  my  kind,  my 
condescendyig  angel,  to  fix  the  time  when  I 
may  rescue  her  firom  undeserving  persecution, 
and  with  a  licensed  warmth  plead  for  my 
reward. 

Lydia,  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  -consent 
to  forfeit  that  portion  of  my  paltry  wjealth? — 
that  burden  on  the  wings  of  lov^s  r 

Abs,  O,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in 
loveliness  —  Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy 
love  —  *twill  be  generous  in  you^  Lydia  —  for 
well  you  know,  it  is  the  only  dower  your 
poor  Bbverley  can  repay. 

Lydia,  How  persuasive  are  bis  words! — 
bow  charming  will  poverty  be  with  him! 

Abs,  Ah !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then 
live !  Love  shall  be  our  idol  and  support !  we 
will  worship  him  with«^  monastic  strictness! 
abjuring  all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every 
thought  and  action  tnefe. — Proud  of  calamity, 
we  will  enjoy  the  wreck  of  Wealth ;  while  th6 
surrounding  *gfoom  of  adversity  shall  make 
the  flame  of  our  pure  love  show  doubly  bright 
— By  heavens!  I  would  flirig  all  goods  of  for- 
tune from  me  with  a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy 
the  scene  where  I  might  clasp  my  Lydia  to 
my  bosom,  and  sc^y,  the  world  aflbrds  no 
smile  to  tne  but  here  U'mbracing  her^  If 
she  holds  out  now,  fhe  oevil  is  in  it !  [Aside, 
Ljdia,  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the 
antipodes!  but  my  persecution  is  not  yet  come 
to  a  crisis. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  listening, 
Mrs,  MaL   I   am    impatient  to   know   how 

the  little  hussy  deports  ^)  herself.  [Aside, 

Abs,    So   pensive,   Lydia!  —  is   then   your 

warroib  abated? 

i)  A  refinmenl  on  ihe  word  Behave,  only  Mrs.  M.  forgoi 
thai  tteport  mean*  onlj  with  respect  to  the  outward 
beha*ioar. 


Mrs.  Mai,  Warmth  abated  l—so  I— she  has 
been  in  a  passion,  I  suppose. 

Lydia.  No — nor  ever  can  while  I  bave  life. 

Mrs,  Mai,  An  ill-tempered  little  devil !~ 
She*ll  be  in  a  passion  all  her  life — will  she  ? 

Lydia,  Think  pot  the  idle  threats  of  my 
ridiculous  aunt  can  evet  bave  any  weight 
with  me. 

Mrs,  MaL  Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word ! 

Lydia,  Let  her  choite  be  Captain  Absolute, 
but  Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs,  Mai,  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance! 
— to  his  face — this  is  to  his  face ! 

Abs.  Thus  then  let  me  enforce  ray  suit 

[kneeling, 

Mrs,  Mai,  Ay,  poor  young  man }— do wn  on 
his  knees  entreating  for  pity! — I  can  contain 
no  longer. — Why,  thou  vixen! — I  bare  over- 
heard you. 

Abs,  O,  confound  her  vigilance !       [Aside, 

Mrs,  Mai.  Captain  Absolute.  1  know  not 
how  to  apologise   for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

Abs,  So — all's  safe,  I  find.  [Asiiie'\  I  have 
hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young 
lady — 

Mrs*  Mai.'  O,  there*s  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for  from  her!  she's  as  headstrong  as  an  alle- 
gory ^)  on  the  banks  of  Nile* 

Lydia.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  ch&rge 
me  with  now? 

Mrs,  Mai.  VVhy,  thou  unblushing  rebel — 
didn't  you  tell  this  gentleman  to  his  iace  that 
you  loved  another  better?-^— didn*t  you  say  you 
never  would  be  his? 

Lydia,  No,  madam— I  did  not 

Mrs.  Mul.  Good  heavens  1  what  assurance ! 
— Lydia,  Lydia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying 
don  t  become  a  young  woman  !  —  Didn't  you 
boast  that  Beverley,  that  stroller  Beverley,  pos- 
sessed your  heart  r — Tell  me  that,  I  say. 

Lydia,  Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  but 
Beverley — 

Mrs\  MaL  Hold  I  —  hold,  Assurance !  yon 
shall  not  be  so  rude. 

Abs,  Nay',  pray,  Mrs*  Malaprop,  don't  stop 
the  young  lady's  speech  :—she7i  very  welcome 
to  talk  thus — it  does  not  hurt  nie  in  the  least, 
I  assure  you. 

Mrs,  Mai,  You  are  too  good,  captain — too 
amiably  patient  —  but  come  with  me,  miss. — 
Let  us  see  you  again  soon,  captain— remember 
what  we  have  fixed. 

Abs.  I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai,  Come,  take  a  graceful  Jeave  of 
the  gentleman.  ^ 

Lydia.  M»y  every  blessing  waiff  on  mj 
Beverley,  my  loved  Bev — 

Mrs.  MaL  Hussy!  I'll  choke  the  word  io 
your  throat! — come  along — come  along. 

[Exeunt  seoerally.  Absolute  kissing  his 
Hand  to  Lydia — Mrs.  Malaprop  stop- 
ping  her  from  speaking. 

Scene  IV. — Acrss's  Lodgings, 
Acres  and  DAyio.    Acres  as  just  dressed. 

Acres,  Indeed,  Da? id — do  you  think  I  be- 
come it  so? 

David,  You  are  quite  another  creature,  be- 
lieve me,  master,  by  the  mass!  an'  we've  any 
luck  we  shall  see  toe  Devon  monkerony  ')  in 
all  the  printshops  in  Bath! 

i)  AUkalor.  t)  Macaroni,  ■  faiHionable. 
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jicre^,  Drefts  does  make  a  difTerence,  David. 

David,  ^rii  all  in  all,  I  think  —  difTerence ! 
why»  an*  you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod-Hall, 
.  1  am  certain  the  old  lady  wouldnH  kno'w  you: 
Matter  Butler  wouldnH  believe  bis  own  eyes, 
and  Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  "I.<ard  presarve 
me!"  our  dairy-maid  would  come  giggling  to 
tbe  door,  and  I  warrant  Dolly  Tester,  your 
honour's  favourite,  would  blush  like  my  waist- 
coat— Oons!  Ill  hold  a  gallon,  there  an*t  a 
dog  in  the  house  but  would  bark,  and  1  ques- 
tion whether  Phillis  would  wag  a  hair  of 
her  tail! 

Acres,  Ay,  David,  there^s  nothing  like  po- 
lishing. 

Dcwid,  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ; 
but  the  boy  never  heeds  me! 

Acres,  But,  David,  has  Mr.  De-la-grace  been 
bere?  I  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  cha- 
sing, and  boring  ^). 

David,  ni  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do^and  see  if  there  are  any  letters 
for  me  at  the  post-oiHce. 

David,  I  will.  *~  By  the  mass,  I  can't  help 

looking  at  your  head  f — if  I  hadn't  been  by  at 

the  cooking,  1  wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have 

known  the  dish  again  myself!  [Exit, 

\Acres  comes  forward,  practising 

a  dancing  Step, 

Acres,  Sink,  slide — coupee — Confound  the 
first  inventors  of  cotillons !  say  I — they  are  as 
bad  as  algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen — I  can 
walk  a  minuet  easy  enough  when  I  am  for- 
ced!— and  1  have  been  accounted  a  good  stick 
in  a  country-dance. — Odds  jigs  and  tabors!  I 
never  valued  your  cross-over  to  couple — figure 
in — right  and  leA — and  I'd  foot  it  with  e'er  a 
captain  in  the  county!— but  these  outlandish 
heathen  alleraandes  and  cotillons  are  quite 
beyond  me !  —  I  shall  never  prosper  at  em, 
that's  sure — ^mine  are  true-born  £iiglish  legs — 
they  don't  understand  their  curst  French  lingo ! — 
theur  pas  this,  and ^o^  that,  and y^oj t'other! — 
damn   me!    my   feet   don't   like,  to   be    called 

Saws!  no,  'tis  certain  I  have  roost  Anti-Gal- 
can  toes! 

Enter  Servant, 
Serv,  Here  is  Sir  LuciUs  O'Trigger  to  wait 
on  you,  fir* 
Acres,  Show  him  id. 

^  Enter  Sir  Lucius. 

Sir  Luc,  Mr.  Acres,  I  am  deligh^d  to  em- 
brace you. 

Acres,  Mv  dear  Sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your 
hands.     •     ^ 

Sir  Luc,  Pr3LY,  my  friend,  what  has  brought 
you  so  suddenly  to  Bath? 

Acres,  Faith  f  I  have  followed  Cupid  s  Jack- 
a-lantern,  and  And  myself  in  a  quagmire  at 
last.— In  short,  I  have  been  very  ill  used,  Sir 
Lucius, — I  don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but 
look  on  me  as  on  a  very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Luc,  Pray  what  is  the  case  ?  —  1  ask 
no  names. 


«$j^  Luc,  Very  ill,  upoa  my  conscience — 
Pray,  can  you  divine  the  cause  of  it? 

Acres,  VVhy,  there's  tbe  matter:  she  has 
another  lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told, 
is  B9W  in  Bath. — Odds  slanders  and  lies!  he 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Luc,  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there  f-^and 
you  think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly? 

Acres,  Unfairly !  to  be  sure  be  has.  —  He 
never  could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc.  Then  sure  you  know  what  is  to 
be  donel 

Acres,  Not  I,  upon  my  soul! 

Sir  Luc,  We  wear  no  swords  here,  bat 
you  understand  me. 

Acres,  What!  fight  himf^ 

Sir  Luc,  Ay,  to  be  sure :  what  can  I  mean  else  ? 

Acres,  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc,  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  tbe 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world  — Can  a  man 
commit  a  more  heinous  offence  against  another 
than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman? 
O,  by  my  soul!  it  is  tbe  most  unpardonable 
breach  of'^  friendship. 

Acres,  Breach  of  friendship !  Ay^  ay;  but  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  man.  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc,  That's  no  argument  at  all— >he  has 
tbe  less  right  then  to  take- such  a  liberty. 

Acres,  uad,  that's  true — I  grow  full  of  anger. 
Sir  Lucius  1  — I  fire  apace!  Odds  hilts  and 
blades  1  I  find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of 
valour  in  him,  and  npt  know  it!  But  couldnH 
I  contrive  to  have  a  little  right  of  my  side  ? 

Sir  T^uc,  What  the  devil  signifies  right, 
when  your  honour  is  concerned  ?  Do  yon 
think  Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander  the  Great, 
ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay  ?  No,  by  my 
soul,  they  drew  their  broadswords,  ana  len 
the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle  tbe  justice  of  it 

Acres,  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march 
to  my  heart !  1  believe  courage  must  be  catching ! 
—  1  ceHainly  do  feel  a  kind  of  valour  rasing 
as  it  wer« — a  kind  of  courage,  asi  may  say — 
Odds  flints,  pans,  and  triggers!  ill  challenge 
him  directly.    • 

Sir  Luc,  Ah,  my  little  friend!  if  I  had 
BlunderbusS'HaU  here,  I  could  show  you  a 
range  of  ancestry,  in  the  O'Trigger  line,  that 
would  furnish  the  new  room;  every  one  of 
whom  had  killed  his  man  1  —  For  though  the 
mansion-house  and  dirty  acres  liaveslipt  through 
my  fingers,  1  thank  heaven  our  honour  and 
the  family^ictures  are  as  fresh  is  ever. 

' Acres ^  O,  Sir  Lucius!  I  have  had  ancestors 
too ! — every  man  of  'em  colonel  or  captain  in 
the  militia! — Odds  balls  and  barrels!  say  no 
more — Fm  braced  for  it — The  thunder  of  your 
words  has  soured  the  miJk  of  human  kind- 
ness in  my  breast ! — ^yinds !  as  the  man  in  the 
play  says,  "I  could'  cro  siM  deeds — "^ 

Sir  Luc.  Come ,  come ,  there  must  he  no 
passion  at  all  in  the  case — these  things  should 
always  be  done  civilly 


Acres,  1  must  be  m  a  passion.  Sir  Lucius-«> 
Acres,  Mark  me,  Sir  Lucius,  I  fall  as  deep  1 1  must  be  in  a  rage.— Dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me 
IS  need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady  —  her  be  in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me.  —  Come,  here's 


friends  take  my  part — ^I  follow  her  to  Bath — 
send  word  of  my  arrival;  and  receive  answer, 
that  the  lady  is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of— 
This,  Sir  Lucius,  I  call  being  ill  used. 

I)  BaUmcT,  chmiser,  fairt  det  pat  dt  Bourr^e. 


blades!  I'll  write  a  good  bold  hand,  however. 
Sir  Luc,  Pray  compose  yourself. 


THE  RIVALS. 


[Act  IV.  ScBicB  l.j 

Acres,  Come — now,  shall  I  begin  with  an 
oath?  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a 
damme. 

Sir  Luc,  Pho !  pbo !  do  the  thing  decently, 
and  like  a  ChrisliaD.     Begin  now — ^^Sir^t-^ 

Acres,  That*s  loo  civil  by  halC 

Sir  Luc,  **2^o  prevent  the  confusion  ibai^ 
might  arise^ — 

Acres,  Well — 

Sir  Luc,  *^From  our ^both' addressing  Oie 
same  iady* — 

Acres,  Ay — there's  the  reason — ^^'same  lady** — 
Well— 

Sir  Luc,  **/  shall  expect  the  honour  of 
your  company^'* — 

Acres,  Zounds !  Tm  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 

Sir  Luc,  Pray  be  easy. 

Acres*    Wed  then,   '^honour  of  your  com- 
pany*— 
•  oir  Luc,  "TV*  settle  our  pretensions'^ — 

Acres,  Well. 

Sir  Luc*  Let  me  see,  ay,  KingV  Mead-field 
will  do— **j>i  King^s  Mead-fields.^ 

Acres,  So  that^s  done.  —  Well,  Pll  fold  it 
up  presently;  my  own  crest  —  a  hand  and 
dagger  shall  be  the  seal. 

iSir  Luc,  You  see  now  this  little  explanation 
will  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  confusion  or 
mbunderstanding  that  might  arise  between  you. 

Acres,  Ay,  we  fight  to  preTcni  any  mis- 
un<}erstanding. 

Sir  Luc,  Now,  111  leave  you  to  fix  your 
own  time. — Take  my  advice,  and  youll  decide 
it  this  evening  if  you  can ;  then  let  the  worst 
come  of  it,  Hwill  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres,  Sfery  true. 

Sir  Luc,  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of 
you,  unless  it  be  by  letter,  till  the  evening. — 
1  would  do  myself  the  honour  to  carry  your 
message;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I 
shall  have  just  such  another  affair  on  my  own 
hands.  There  is  a  gay  captain  here,  who  put 
a  jest  on  me  lately,  at  the  expense  of  my 
country,  and  I  only  want  to  fall  in  with  the 
gentleman,  to  call  him  out  • 

Acres,  By  my  valour,  1  should  like  to  see 
you  fight  first!  Odds  life!  1  should  like  to  see 
you  kni  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  Hide  lesson. 

Sir  Luc,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing 
you.  —  Well  for  the  present  —  but  remember 
now,  ^when  you  meet  your  antagonist,  do  every 
thing  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  —  Let 
your  courage  be  as  keen,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  polished  as  your  sword.  \Exeunt  severally . 

ACT  IV. 

ScENB  L — AcaBS*s  Lodgings, 

Acass  €ind  DAyiD. 

David,  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir!  I  would  do 
no  such  thing — ne  er  a  Sir  Lucius  CTrigger 
in  the  kingdom  should  make  me  fight,  when 
I  wa'n*t  so  minded.  Oons!  what  will  the  old 
lady  -say,  when  she  hears  o*t? 

Acres,  Ah !  David ,  if  you  had  heard  Sir 
Lucius! — Odds  sparks  and  flames!  he  would 
have  roused  your  valour. 

David,  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hate  such  blood- 
thirsty cormorants.  Look*ee,  master,  if  you'd 
wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter-staU;  or 
sbort-staf^  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid 
you  cry   olf:    but  for  your  curst  sharps  and 
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snaps,   I  never  knew  any  ffood  come  of  *em. 

Acres,  But  my  honour,  David,  my  honour! 
I  must  be  vpry  careful  of  my  honour. 

David,  Ay,  by  the  mass!  and  I  would  be 
very  careful  of  it;  and  1  think  in  return  my 
honour  couldn't  do  less  than  to  be  very  care- 
ful of  me. 

Acres,  Odds  blades  1  David,  no  gentleman 
will  ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour! 

David,  I  say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in 
honour  never  to  risk  the  los*  of  a  gentle- 
man,— Look'ee,  master,  this  honour  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  marvellous  false  friend:  ay,  truly, 
a  very  courtier-like  servant — Put  the  case,  I 
was  a  gentleman  (which,  thank  God,  no  one 
can  say.  of  me);  well— my  honour  makes  me 
quarrel  with  another  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
ouaintance. — So — we  fight  (Pleasant  enough 
that)  Boh ! — I  kill  him — (the  morels  my  luck.) 
Now,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it?— Why, 
my  honour.  But  put  the  case  that  he  kins 
mel — by  the  mass!  I  go  to  the  worms,  and 
my  honour  whips  over  to  my  enemy. 

Acres,  No,  David -^ in  that  case!  —  Odds 
crowns  and  laurels!  your  honour  follows  you 
to  the  ffrave. 

David,  Now,  thafs  just  the  pl^ce  where  1 
could  make  a  shift  to  do  without  it 

Acres,  Zounds!  David,  yon  are  a  coward !— 
It  doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you. — 
What,  shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors? — ^Think 
of  that,  David  —  think  what  it  would  be  to 
disgrace  my  ancestors  I 

David,  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of 
not  disgracing  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as 
you  can  out  of  their  company.  Look*ee  now, 
master,  to  go  to  them  in  such  haste — with  an 
ounce  of  lead  in  your  brains — I  should  think 
might  as  well  be  let  a|ooe.  Our  ancestors 
are  very  good  kind  of  folks ;  but  they  are  the 
last  people  I  5hould  choose  to  have  a  visiting 
acquaintance  with. 

Acres,  But,  David,  now,  you  don*t  think 
there  is  such  very,  very,  very  great  danger, 
hey ? --  Odds  life!  people  often  fight  without 
any  mischief  done! 

David,  By  the  mass,  I  thrak  'tis  ten  to. one 
against  you ! — Oons !  here  to  meet  some  lion- 
headed  fellow,  I  warrant,  with  his  damn'd 
double-barrelfed  swords,  and  cut-and-tbrust 
pistols !— Lord  bless  us!  it  makes  me  tremble 
to  -think  o'tl — ^Those  be  such  desperat^bloody- 
minded  weapons!  Well,  I  never  could  abide 
'em — from  a  child  (  ne? er  could  fancy  'em  1 — 
I  suppose  there  a'n't  been  so  merciless  a  beast 
in  the  world  as  your  loaded  pistol! 

Acres,  Zounds !  I  won^t  be  afraid — Odds  fire 
and  fury!  you  sha'n't  make  me  afraid. — Here 
is  the  challenge,  and  I  have*  sent  for  my  dear 
friend  Jack  Aosolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

David,  Ay,  Tthe  name  of  mischief,  let  hint 
be  the  messenger. — For  my  part,*  I  wouldp*t 
lend  a  hand  to  it  for  the  oest  horse  in  your 
stable.  By  the  mass!  it  don'tlook  like  another 
letter! — ft  is,  as  I  may  s^y^  a  designing  and 
malicious-looking  letter; — and  I  warrant  smells 
of  gun-powder  like  a  soldier's  pouch! — Oons! 
1  woulan't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off! 

Acres,  Out,  you  poltroon! — you  ha'u't  the 
valour  of  a  grasshopper. 

David,  VVell,  I  say  no  more — 'twill  be  sad 
news,  to  be  sure,  at  Clod-Hall  I — but  I  ha' 
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[Act  IV. 


done.-r-How  Pbillis  will  bowl  when  she  hears 
of  it! — Ay»  poor  bitch,  she  little  thinks  what 
shooting  ner  master^s  going  after ! — And  I  war- 
rant old  Crop,  who  has  carried  your  honour, 
field  and  road,  these  ten  years,  will  curse  the 
hour  be  was  born.  [FFhimpering. 

y  AcreM,  It  won't  do ,  Darid  -^  I  am  deter- 
mined to  fight  —  so  ^et  along,  you  coward, 
while  Tra  in  the  mino. 

Enter  Servant 

Ser,  Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres,  O !  show  him  up.      J[Exit  SerQCUiL 

David,  Well,  Hearen  send  we  be  all  alive 

this  time  to-morrow. 

Acres,    Whales  that!— Don't   provoke   me, 

David ! 
David,  Good  bye,  master.    \J'TJiimpering^ 
Acres,  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly, 

croaking  raven.  [kxit  David. 

Enter  Absolute. 

Abs,  What's  the  matter.  Bob? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead! — 
\  If  I  hadn't  the  valour  of  St.  George  and  the 
y       dragon  to  boot — 

Abs,  But  what  did  you  want  with  me.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  OI — There — 

[Gives  him  tlte  CluiUenge, 

Abs,  "To  ensign  Beverlejr,^  So  —  what's 
going  on  now!  [Aside'l  Well,  xybat's  this? 

Acres,  A  challenge! 

Abs.  Indeed! — ^\vhy,  you  won't  fight  him; 
will  you.  Bob? 

Acres.  *£gad,  but  I  will.  Jack. — Sir  Lucius 
has  wrought  me  to  it  He  has  leA  me  full 
of  rage  —  and  I'll  fight  this  evening,  that  so 
much  good  passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs,  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Acres,  \'Vby,  as  I  think  you  know  some- 
thing of  this  fellow,  I  want  you  to  find  him 
out  for  mc,  and  give  him  this  iportal  defiance. 

Abs,  Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he 
gets  it. 

Acres,  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear 
Jack;  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Abs,  Not  in  the  least  —  I  bog  you  won't 
mention  it.  —  No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  as- 
sure you. 

Acres,  You  are  very  kind. — W^hat  it  is  to 
have  a  ^iendl — You  couldn't  be  my  second — 
could  you,  Jack? 

Abs,  VVhy.no,  Bob-vrnot  in  this  affair — it 
would  not  be  auite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend 
Sir  Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes, 
however.  Jack. 

Abs.   Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  in- 
quiring for  the  captain. 

Abs,  I'll  come  instantly. — Well,  my  little 
hero,  success  attend  you.  [Going, 

Acres,  Stay — slay.  Jack. — If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres 
is,  do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  fellow — will 
you.  Jack? 

Abs.  To  be  sure  I  shall. — I'll  say  you  are 
a  determined  dog — hey.  Bob ! 
.  Acres,  Ay,  do,  do— and  if  that  frightens  him, 


'egad,  perhaps  he  mayn't  eome.  So  tell  him  1 
generally  kifl  a  roan  a-week;  will  you,  Ja<l? 

Abs,  I  will,  I  will ;  I'll  say  yon  are  called 
in  the  country  "Fighting  Bob,^ 

Acres,  Right  —  right — 'tis  all  to  prevent 
mischief;  for  I  don't  want  to  take  his  life  i{i 
clear  my  honour. 

Abs,  No ! — that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres,  VVhy,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill 
him — do  you.  Jack? 

Abs,  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not. — ^But  a 
devil  of  a  fellow,  hey  ?  [Going. 

Acres,  True,  true — ^but  stay — stay.  Jack— 
you  msiy  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  sodi 
a  rage  before — a  most  devouring  rage! 

Abs,  I  will,  I  will. 

Acres,  Remember,  Jack — a  determined  dog! 

Abs,  Ay,  ay,  "Fighting  Bobr 

[E,veunt  severallj. 

Scene  II. — Mrs.  Maiaprop's  Lodgings. 
Mrs.  Malaprop  tmd  Lydia. 

Mrs,  Mai,  W^hy,  thou  perverse  one!— leD 
me  what  you  can  object  to  him? — Isn't  be  ) 
handsome  man? — tell  me  that, — A  genteel  man? 
a  pretty  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Lydia.  dbe  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praii- 
ingl  [Aside\ — So  is  Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Mat,  No  caparisons  ^),  miss,  if  yo<i 
please.  —  Caparisons  don't  become  a  youog 
woman.— No!  Captain  Absolute  is  indeed  a 
fine  gentleman  1 

Lydia,  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have 
seen.  [A»de, 

Mrs,  Mai,  Then  he's  so  well  bred  !-io  full 
of  alacrity  an^  adulation^): — and  has  so  much 
to  say  for  himself;  —  in  such  good  language 
tool — His  physiognomy^)  so  grammatical!— 
Then  his  presence  is  so  noble ! — I  protest  vrben 
1  saw  him,  I  thought  of  what  Hamlet  says  in 
the  play:  —  "Hesperian*)  curls — the  front  of 
Job^)  himself!— an  eye,  like  March^),  lo 
threaten  at  command  !') — a  station,  like  Harry 
Mercury*)  new — "  Something  about  kissing-- 
on  a  hill — however,  the  similitude')  struck 
me  directly. 

Ljrdia.  How  enraged  shell  be  presently 
when  she  discovers  her  mistake!  [Jside. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolot^e  are 
below,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Show  them  up  here.  [Exit  Ser- 
vant~\  Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  b(Jia»«ng 
as  becomes  a  young  woman. —  Show  your 
good  breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have  for- 
got  your  duly. 

Lydia,  Madam,  I  h|ive  told  you  my  reso- 
lution!—I  shall  not  only  give  him  no  encou- 
ragement, but  I  won't  even  speak  to,  or  look 
at  him.  [Flings  herself  into  a  Chair,  «w 
her  Face  from  the  Door, 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  and  ABSOtuTB. 
SirAnth,  Here  we    are,   Mrs.    Malaprop; 
come    to   mitigate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting 

])  Conparuona. 

«)  GsietT  and  compllnent.  Mn,  M.  de«l»  htn  ^J^ 
perUtiveli|r  taken  •optrUtireg,  which  prodoe*  ui^** 
Ah«  opposite  lo  what  the  wished  to  exprew. 

5)  Phr..eolofy.      4)  Hyperion'..       5)  Jore.       «)  »•"' 

7)  Threaten  and  command.      (f)  Tho  Hartld  M«reB^* 

9)  Simile. 
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beauty, — and  difficulty  enougb  I  liad  to  bring i  Why  don*t  you  speak  out? — not  stand  croak- 
tbU  fellow. — J  donH  know  what*s  tbe   matter;  ing  like  a  frog  in  a  quinsy! 
but  if  I  bad  not  beld  blra  by  force,  be*d  baye      Abs,  Tbe — tbe— excess  of  my  awe,  and  my 

— ^my— ray  modesty,  quite  cboke  me! 

^Mf  Jnth.     Ah!    vour    mmi^xlY    airain!— — III 


giren  me  the  5lip. 

Mrs.MaL  You  have  infinite  trouble,  Sir  An- 
thony, in  the  affair.  —  I  am  ashamed  .for  the 


Sir Anth.   Ab!   your  modesty  again! 
tell  you  what,  Jack;  if  you   don^  speak    out' 


cause !   Lydia^   Lydia,   rise,  I  beseech  you  I— r  directly,  and  glihly  too,  I  shall   be  m  such  a 
pay  your  respects !  [Aside  to  her*  rage ! — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  wish  tbe  lady  would 

SirAnth'  i  hope,  madam,   that  Miss  Lan-,  favour  us  with  sometning  more  than   a  side- 
guish  has  reflected  on  ibe  worth  of  this  gen-  front     [Mrs.  Malaprop  seeins  to  chide  Lydia. 
tleman,  and  the  regard  due  to  ber  aunt*s  choice,      Abs.  oo  all  will  out,  1  see  ! 
and  mjr  alliance. — Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her.    |  [Ooes  up  to  Lydia,  speaks  softly. 

[Aside  to  him.' Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  sur- 

Abs.  What  the  devil  shall    1   do!   [Aside^  prise  at  present. 
«— You  see,  sir,  she  won*t  even  look   at   me,      Lydia.   [Aside"]   Heavens!    *tis    Beveriey^s 
whilst  you  are  here'. — I   knew  she  woitldn*lf| voice!  —  Sure  be  canH  have  imposed  on  Sir 


— 1  told  you  so — Let  me  entreat  you,   sir,  to  |  Anthony  too ! 
leave  us  together!  i         [Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts  up. 

[Absolute  seems  to  expostukUe  with\\%  this  possible! — my Beveriey I— bow  can  this 


his  Father, 

Lydia.  [Aside\  I  wonder ' I  ha Vt  beard  my 
aunt  exclaim  yet!  sure  she  can*t  have  looked 
at  him! — perhaps  their  regimentals  are  alike, 
and  she  is  something  blind. 

SirAnth.  i  say,  sir,  1  won*t  stir  a  foot  yet. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir  Anthony, 
that  my  affluence  M  over  my  niece  is  very 
small. — ^Turn  round,  Lydia;  1  blush  for  you! 

[Aside  to  her. 

SirAnth.  M»j  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss 
ILanguisb  will  assign  what  catise  of  dislike  she 
can  have  to  my  son  f — Why  don*t  you  begin. 
Jack?  Speak,  you  puppy — speak! 

[Aside  to  him, 

Mrs.  Mat.  It  is  impossible,  Sir  Anthony, 
she  can  have  any. — She  will  not  say  she  has. 
— Answer,  hussy!  why  don*t  you  answer? 

[Aside  to  her. 

i^ir.^/^  Then,  madam,  I  trust  that  a  childish 
and  hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack^s 
happiness. — Zoundil  sirrah!  why  don*t  you 
speak  !  [Aside  Co  him. 

Lydia.  [Aside]  I  think  my  lover  seems  as 
little  inclined  to  conversation  as  myself. — How 
strangely  blind  my  aunt  must  be! 

Abs.  Hem  I  hem  I  madam — hem !  [Absolute 
aiiefnpts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Sir  An- 
thony]— Faith  !  sir,  I  am  so*  confounded  I  — 
and — so — so-*coofused ! — I  told  you  I  should  be 
so,  sir,— I  knew  ik — Tbe — the  tremor  of  my 
passion  entirely  takes  away  my  presence  of 
mind. 

SirAnth.  But  it  don*t  take  away  your  voice, 
fool,  Joes  it? — Go  up,  and  speak   to   ber   di- 
rectly !    [Absolute  nuikes  Signs  to  Mrs.  Ma- 
laprop  to  leave  Dietn  together. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them 
together? — Ah!  you  stubborn  little  vixen! 

[Aside  to  her. 

SirAnth.  Not  yet,  ma*am,  not  yet!  —  what 
the  devil  are  you  at?  unlock  your  jaws,   sir- 
rah, or —  [Aside  to  him. 
[Absolute  draws  near  LyOia.] 

Abs.  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  be  too 
sullen  to  look  round  1  —  I  must  disguise  my 
yoice.  [Aside. 

[Speaks  in  a  lotv  hoarse  Tone. 
— Will  not  Miss  Languish  lend  an  ear  to  tbe 
mild  accents  of  true  love  ? — Wifl  not — 

SirAnth.  What  tbe  devil  aib  tbe  fellow  ?— 

ii  loBuitnc*. 


be? — my  Beverley? 

Abs.  Ah!  *tis  all  over.  [Aside. 

SirAnth.  Beverley !— the  devil— Beverley! 
— ^What  can  the  girl  mean  ? — ^Tbis  is  my  son 
Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs. Mai.  For  shame,  hussy!  for  shame! — 
your  bead  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  you 
have  him  always  in  your  eyes ! — beg"  Captain 
Absolute^s  paraon  directly. 

L^ydia.  I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my 
loved  Beverley! 

SirAnth.  Zounds !  the  girPs  mad !  —  ber  brain*s 
turned  by  reading! 

Mrs.maf.  O*  my  conscience,  I  believe  so! 
— What  do  you  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy? — 
You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before  to-day;  there 
be  is — your  husband  that  shall  be. 

LyduM.  With  all  my  soul,  ma^am — when  I 
refuse  my  Beverley— 

SirAnth.  O!  she^s  as  mad  as  Bedlam!— or 
has  this  feflow  been  playing  us  a  roeue^s  trick! 
— ^Come  here,  sirrah,  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  my- 
self; but  1*11  endeavour  to  recollect. 

SirAnth'  Are  you  my  son  or  not? — an- 
swer for  your  mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't 
for  me. 

Mrs.  MaL  Ay,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  O  mercy ! 
1  begin  to  suspect! — 

Abs.  Ye  powers  of  Impudence,  befriend  me ! 
[Aside]  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am 
your  wife^s  son ;  and  that  1  sincerely  believe 
myself  to  be  yours  also,  I  hope  my  duty  has 
always  shown. — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  your 
most  respectful  admirer — and  shall  be  proud 
to  add  affectionate  nephew.  —  1  need  not  tell 
my  Lydia,,  that  she  set%  her  faithful  Beverley, 
who,  knowing  the  singular  generosity  of  her 
temper,  assumed  that  name,  and  a  station, 
which  has  proved  a  test  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in 
a  more  elevated  character. 

Lydia.  So  \  —  there  will  be  no  elopement 
afler  all !  [Sullenly. 

SirAnth.  Upon  my  soul,  Jatk,  thou  art  a 
very  impudent  fellow!  to  do  you  justice,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  consum- 
mate assurance! 

Abs.  O,  you  flatter  me,  sir, — you  compli- 
ment— 'tis  my  modesty  you  know,  sir  — my 
modesty  that  has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  tbe 
duU,  insensible  variet  you   pretended   to   be, 
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♦  [Act  lY. 
however  !—-Vm  glad  you  have  made  a  fool  of  I     Ljdia,   Ppbaw!  —  wbat   signifies    iraediag, 


your  father/ you  dog — I  am — So  this  was  your 
penitence,  your  €luty ,  and  obedience)  —  I 
thought  it  was  damn*d  sudden! — You  never 
heard  their  names  before,  not  you! — JVhat, 
The  LANGUISHES  of  Worcestershire,  hey? — 
if  jou  could  please  rrie  in  itse  affair,  ^tgvas 
all  /ou  desired .' — Ah !  you  dissemhiing  Til- 
lain ! — What!  {pointing  to  Ljrdia) sue sauints, 
dot^t  she? — a  little  red-Jiaired  girl! — ney? — 
Why,  you  hypocritical  youn^  rascal! — I  won- 
der you  aVt  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head ! 

Abs*  ^fis  with  dilljcultyy  sir— 1  am  confused 
^-^try  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrs, Med,  O  Lud!  Sir  Anthony! — a  new 
light  breaks  in  upon  me! — hey!  how!  what! 
Captain,  did  jrou  write  the  letters  then? — 
what — am  I  to  thank  jrou  for  the  elegant 
compilation^)  of^anold  «feather-beaten  she- 
dragorC* — hey? — O  mercy! — was  it  ^oa  that 
reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  ? 

Abs.  Dear  sir!  my  modesty  will  be  orer- 
powered  at  last,  if  you  don*t  assist  me.-^I  shall 
certainly  not  he  able  to  stand  it  1 

Sir  Anth,  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we 
must  forget  and  forgive;  —  odds  life!  matters 
have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good- 
humoured!  and  so  gallant!  bey!  Mrs.  Mai* 
aprop ! 

Mrs,  Mai,  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  jrou 
desire  it^  we  will  not  anticipate')  the  past; — 
so  mind,  young  people — our  retrospection') 
will  be  all  to  the  future. 

Sii'  Anth,  Come,  we  must  leave  them  toge- 
ther ;  Mrs.  Malaprop ,  they  long  to  fly  into 
each  other*s  arms,  I  warrant ! — Jack — isn't  the 
cheek  as  1  said,  hey? — and  the  eye,  you  ro- 
gue I —  and  the  lip— bey?  Come,  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop, well  nol  disturb  their  tenderness — theirs 
is  the  time  of  life  for  happiness  1 — *'Youtb*s  the 
season  made  for  joy" — \Sings\ — hey!  —  Odds 
life!  Vm  in  such  spirits, — I  doot  know  what 
I  could  not  do! — Permit  me,  ma'am— -T^iV^j 
his  Hand  to  Mrs,  Malaprop,  Singsj  Tol- 
fle-rol— 'gad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fool- 
ing myself— Tol-de-rol !  de-rol ! 

[£.vit  singing  and  handing  Mrs,  Malaprop, 
FLydia  sits  suUenlj'  in  her  Chair,'] 

Aos.  So  much  thought  bodes  me  i|o  good. 
[Aside] — So  grave,  Lydia! 

Ljrdia,  Sir! 

Abs,  So! — egad!  I  thought  as  much! — that 
damn'd  monosyllable  has  froze  me !  [Aside] 
— What,  Lydia,  mow  that  we  are  as  happy 
in  our  friends'  consent,  as  in  our  mutual  vows  — 

Ljdia,   Friends^  consent  indeed! 

[Peevishljr, 

Abs,  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  aside  some 
of  our  romance — a  little  wealth  and  comfort 
may  be  endured  after  all.  And  for  your  for- 
tune, the  lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements 
as — 

Lj'dia,  LaAfYers!  I  bate  lawyers! 

Abs,  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their 
lingering  forms,  but  instantly  procure  the  li- 
cence, and— 

Ljrdia,  The  licence! — I  bate  licence! 

Abs.  O,  my  love}  be  not  so  unkind! — thus 
let  me  entreat —  [Kneeling. 

l)  Appellation. 

t  j  tiui  S)  TheM  word*  esplam  Uicmerl?««, 


when  you  know  I  must  have  you? 

Abs,  [Rising]  Nay,  madam,  there  aball  be 
no  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I  pn>- 
mise  you. — If  1  have  lost  your  heart — I  rfsiga 
the  rest — ^'Gad,  I  must  try  what  a  little  spirk 
will  do.  [Aside, 

Ljrdia,  [Rising]  Then,  sir,  lei  me  leUyoo, 
the  interest  you  bad  there  was  acquired  bj  i 
mean,  unmanly  imposition,  and  deserves  the 
punishment  of^irand.— -W^hat,  jou  have  been 
treating  me  like  a  child !' — bumouring  ray  ro- 
mance! and  laughing,  I  suppose,  at  your  aac- 
cess! 

Abs,  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  'wrong  nt 
—only  hear— 

Ljrdia.  So,  while  /  fondly  imagined  ws 
were  deceiving  my  relaticms,  and  'flattered  sy- 
self  that  I  should  outwit  and  incense  tbem  all 
— behold  my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  once, 
by  my  aunts  consent  and  approbation — and 
/am  myielf  the  only  dupe  at  last!  [Walk- 
ing about  in  a  Heal] — But  here,  air,  bere  is 
the  picture — Beverley s  picture!  [Taking  a 
Miniature  from  her  Bosotn]  which  1  have 
worn,  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  threats  and 
entreaties ! — ^There,  sir,  [Jungs  ii  to  Aim]  aaJ 
be  assured  I  throw  the  original  from  my  heart 
as  easily. 

Abs,  Nay,  nay,  ma^am,  we  will  not  difler 
as  to  that — Here.  [Taking  out  a  Piciure]  here 
is  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — ^Wbat  a  difiercncel 
— ay,  there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  snule 
that  first  gave  soul  and  spin!  to  mj  hopes  I  ~ 
those  are  the  lips  which  sealed  a  tow,  as  jct 
scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calendar  1 — and  there  the 
half-resentful  blush,  that  would  bare  checked 
the  ardour  of  my  thanks — Well,  all  that*s  past! 
— all  over  indeed! — There,  madam — in  beauty, 
that  copy  is  not  equal  to  you,  but  in  mjr  miM 
its  merit  over  the  original,  in  being  still  the 
same,  is  such — that — I  cannot  find  in  ny 
heart  to  part  with  it,         [Puis  ii  up  again. 

Ljrdia,  [Softening]  Tis  jrour  own  doiaft 
sir — I,  I,  i  suppose  you  are  perfectly  satisML 

Abs,  O,  most  certainly — sure,  now,  tins  u 
much  better  than  being  m  love! — ^ka!  bal  ha! 
— there's  some  spirit  in  this! — What  signifio 
breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  promises:— 
all  that^s  of  no  consequence,  you  know. — T» 
be  sure  people  will  say,  that  miss  didnH  hm&m 
her  own  mind  —  but  never  mind  that  I — or, 
perhaps,  they  may  be  ill-nalared  enough  ts 
hint,  that  toe  gentleman  grew  tired  of  the 
lady  and  forsook  licr — but  don't  let  that  fretyoa- 

Ljrdia.  There's  no  bearing  his  insolence. 

[Barsts  into  Tears. 

Enter  Mks.  Malaprop  and  Sib.  AiiTHOiii. 

Mrs,  Mai,  [lCnteri/ig\  Come,  we  must  ia- 
terrupt  your  billing  ana  cooing  awhile. 

Ljrdia,  This  is  worse  than  your  Ireachay 
and  deceit,  you  base  ingrate.  faSoMiiB^- 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil's  the  matter 
— Zounds  1  Mrs.  Malaprop,  this  is  tbe 
billing  and  cooing  1  ever   heard  ! —  but 
the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it? — 1   am 
astonished  1 

Abs,  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs- Mat,  O,  mercy! — I'm  quite  analysed *)b 

j)  Faral/Kd. 
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for  my  part! — 'w4iy>  Lydia,  wliat  is  the  reason 
of  this  ?    * 
Lydia,  Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 
Sir  Anih.  Zounds !  I  shall  be  id  a  phrensy ! 
— why^  Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any 
one  else,  are  you? 

Mrs.  MaL  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is 
there  ? — you  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gen- 
tlemen at  once,  are  you? 

Abs,  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady 
can  account  for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 
Lydia.  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  mc 
never  to  think  of  Beverley  again — ^there  is  the 
man-^I  now  obey  you:^-for,  from  this  mo- 
ment, 1  renounce  htm  for  ever.  ^KxitLjrdia, 
Mrs. Mai,  O  mercy!  and  miracles!  what  a 
turn  here  is — why  sure,  captain,  you  haven't 
behaved  disrespectfully  to  my  niece. 

SirAnth.  Ha!  ha!  ha !— ha !  ha!  ba!~>now 
t  see  it — Ha !  ha !  ha  ! — now  I  see  it — you  have 
been  too  lively,  Jack. 
AbSn  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word — 
SirAnth,  Goitie,  no  l3ring.  Jack --<»  I'm  sure 
^i$»as  so. 

Mrs.MaL  O    lud!    Sir  Anthony, ->-0   fie, 
captain  I 

^bs.  Upon  my  soul,  nfa'am-^ 
SirAntiu  Come,  no  excuses,  Jack; — why, 
your  father,  you  rogue,  was  so  before  you : — 
the  blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always  impa- 
tieDt. — Ha !  ha !  ha  1  poor  little  Lydia !  —  why, 
youVe  frightened  her,  you  dog,  you  have. 
uibs.  By  all  that's  good,  sir — 
Sir  Anffi.  Zounds !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you 
-^Ai^Milalaprop  shall  make  your  peace. —  lou 
nmst  make  his  peace,   Mrs.  Malaprop :  —  you 
must  tell  her  'tis  Jack's  way — tell  her  His   all 
our  ways — it  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family ! 
— Come  away.  Jack — Ha  1  ha  t  ha !  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop— a  young  villain.       [Pushes  hint  out, 
JMrs.MaL  Ol   Sir  Anthony! — O   fie,  cap- 
tain 1  \lCxeunt  seperalljr. 

Scene  lit. — The  North  Parade. 

Enier  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

^ir  Luc,  I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Ab- 
solute bides  himself.-^Upon   my   conscience  1 
tfaese  officers  are  always  in  one's  way  in  love 
affairs: — I    remember  J  might  have    married 
JLady  Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a    little  rogue  of  a  major,  who  ran  away  with 
jBcr    beibre  she  could  get  a  sight  of  me! — And 
f    -winder  too  vvhat  it  is  the  ladies  can  see  in 
tbejvi  to  be  so  fond  of  them — unless    it  be    a 
toiaoli  of  the  old  serpent  in  'em,   that  makes 
lli^    little  creatures  be  caught,  like  vipers,  with 
a    t>it  of  red  cloth. — Hah !  isn't  this  the  captain 
sjonaing  ? — faith  it  is  !^There  is  a  probability  of 
(uoc^eding  about  that  fellow,   that   is    mighty 
9^«>-v^oking!  Who  the  devil  is  he  talking  to? 

\Steps  aside. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

^^^s.  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  b^en 
y|^0tti2>g!  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes, 
inovm  niy  soul!  —  a  little  gypsy !-^I  did  not 
ll^YsIc  ber  romance  could  have  made  her  so 
aara"^^  absurd  either. — ^^Sdeath,  I  never  was  in 
rse  humour  in  my  life! — I  could  cut  my 
throat,  or  any  other  person's,  with  the 
%^sX  pleasure  in  the  world! 
{^Jamc.  O,  faith!  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it.— I 


never  could  have  found  bini  in  a  sweeter  tem- 
per' for  my  purpose — to  be  sure  I'm  just  come 
in  the  nick!  Now  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  9o  quarrel  genteelly.  [iV/rJLu- 
cius  goe*  up  to  Absolute^ — With  regard  to 
that  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg  loave  to  differ 
in  opinion  with  you. 

Abs,  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a 
very  subtle  disputant: — because,  sir,  I  happened 
just  then  to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  ail. 

Sir  Luc,  That^  no  reason — Forgive  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as 
well  as  speak  one. 

Abs,  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a  man  never 
utters  his  thoughts,  i  should  think  they  might 
stand  a  chance  of  escaping  controversy. 

Sir  Luc,  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion 
with  me,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abs.  Hark'ee,  Sir  Lucius, — if  I  had  not  be- 
fore known  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  my 
soul,  I  should  not  have  discovered  it  at  this 
interview: — for  what  you  can  drive  at,  unless 
you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
quickness  of  your  apprehension  —  [Bo%iving\ 
— you  have  named  the  very  thing  1  would  be  at. 

Abs.  Very  well,  sir  —  1  shall  certainly  not 
balk  your  inclinations: — but   I  should  be  clad 

»   ■         a  t     •  ^ 

you  would  please  to  explam  your  motives. 

Sir  Luc,  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  quarrel  is 
a  very  pretty  qu^rel  as  it  stands — we  should 
only  spoil  it,  by  trying  to  explain  it.  —  How- 
ever, your  memory  is  very  short — or  you  could 
not  have  forgot  an  affront  you  passed  on  me 
within  this  weeL— ^So,  no  more,,  but  name^ 
your  time  and  place. 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so^ent  on 
it,  the  sooner  the  better; — let  it  be  Vis  eve- 
ning— here  by  the  Spring  Gardens.--^  We  shall 
scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Sir  Luc,  Faith!  that  same  interruption  in 
affairs  of  this  nature  shows  very  great  ill-breed- 
ing.— 1  don't  know  what's  the  reason,  but  in 
England,  if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind, 
people  make  such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman 
can  never  fight  in  peace  and  quietness. — How- 
ever, if  it's  the  same  to  you,  captain,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  particular'  kindness,  if  you'd  let 
us  meet  in  King's-Mead-Fields,  as  a  little  bu- 
siness will  call  mc  there  about  six  o'clock,  and 
1  may  despatch  both  mailers  at  once. 

Abs,  'TIS  the  same  to  me  exactly.— A  little 
aAer  six,  then,  we  will  discuss  this  matter 
more  seriously. 

Sir  Luc,  If' you  ,  please,  sir;  there  will  be 
very  pretty  small-sword  light,  thoufih  it  wo'n't 
do  for  a  long  shot. — So  that  matters  settled  I  ^) 
and  my  mind's  at  ease.         [Exit  Sir  Lucius, 

Enter  Faulklamd,  meeting  Absolute. 

Abs.  Well  met4— ^I  was  going  to  look  for 
you.— O,  Faulkland!  all  the  demons  of  spite 
and  disappointment  have  conspired  agamst 
me !  I'm  so  vexed,  that  if  I  had  not  the  pros- 

Eect    of  a   resource    in    being  knocked    o'the 
ead  by  and  by,  I  should  scarce  have   spirits 
to  tell  you  the  cause. 

i)  Thii  ia  the  general  character  of  tlie  Irish  trtlh  respect 
to  doelling.      Lord  Bjron   eeyi,    Don    Juan    Cant.  jy. 
when  Haidee'i  father  poinla  a  putel  at  the  young  hero 
"But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 
The  ear  becoaet  tnore  Iriahy  and  leM  aiee." 
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[Act  V. 


Faulk.  What  can  you  meail?— Hat  Ljdia 
changed  her  mind  ?  —  I  should  have  thought 
her  duty  and  inclination  would  now  have 
pointed  to  the  same  object.* 

Ms,  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person 
who  squint|| :  —  when  her  love-eye  was  fixed 
on  me — t'otner — her  eye  of  duly,-  was  finely 
obliqued: — but  when  duty  bid  her  point  that 
the  same  way — off  toother  turned  on  a  swivel, 
and  secured  its  retreat  with  a  frown ! 

Faulk,  But  what^s  the  resource  you — 

Abs,  O,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-na- 
tured Irishman  here  has  {mimicking  Sir  Lu- 
cius\  begged  leave  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  my  throat — and  I  mean  to  indulge 
him— ^that*s  all. 

Faulk.  Prithee,  he  serioi&. 

Abs.  *Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.  —  Sir  Lucius 
OTrigger — you  know  him  by  sight — for.some 
affront,  which  I  am  sure  I  never  intended,  has 
obliged  me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six 
o*clock: — ^*tis  on  that  account  I  wished  to  see 
you — you  must  go  with  itic. 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
jure. — 5ir  Lucius  shall  explain  himself— and  I 
dare  say.  matters  may  be  accommodated : — but 
this  evening,  did  you  say? — I  wish  it  had  been 
apy  other  time. 

Abs.  Why? — there  will  be  light  enough: — 
there  will  (as  Sir  Lucius  says)  "be  very  pretty 
small-sword  light,  thouch  it  will  not  do  for  a 
long  shot.^ — Confound  his  long  shots ! 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled, 
by  a  difference  I  have  had  with  Julia  ^- my 
vile  tormenting  temper  has  made  me  treat  her 
so  cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we 
are  reconciled. 

Abs.J^  heavens!,  Faulkland,  you  don^t  de- 


I  Absi  I  hare  not  patieiit6*to  listen  to  you: 
— thou*rt  incorrigible!  —  so  say  no  niore  on 
the  subject — I  must  go  to  settle  a  few  matters 
— let  me  see  you  before  six — remember — at 
my  lodgings.  —  A  poor  industrious  devil  like 
me,  who  have  toiled,  and  drudged,  and  plotf 
ted  to  gain  my  ends,   and    am  at  last   cbsap- 

Cointed  by  other  people*s  folly — may  in  pity 
e  allowed  to  swear  and  grumble  a  little;-* 
but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love,  a  slave  to  fret* 
fulness  and  whim — ^who  has  no  difficulties  but 
of  his  own  creating — is  a  subject  more  fit  for 
ridicule  than  compassion!  [Ejcii Abstflule. 
Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches: — yet  I  would 
not  change  this  too  exquisite  nicety,  for  the 
gross  content  with  which  he  tramples  on  the 
thorns  of  love. — His  engaging  me  m  this  duel 
has  started  an  idea  in  my  head,  which  I  wiH 
instantly  pursue. — Fll  use  it  as  the  touchstone 
of  Julia*s  sincerity  and  disinterestedness — if 
her  love  prove  pure  and  sterling  ore,  my  naro« 
will  rest  on  it  with  honour!— « and  once  Tve 
stamped  it  there,  1  lay  aside  my  doubts  for 
ever: — but  if  the  dross  of  selfishness,  the  allay 
of  pride  predominate — ^*twill  be  best  to  leave 
her  as  a  toy  for  some  less  cautious  fool  to 
sigh  for.  Ji^^^  Faulkland* 

ACT  V. 
ScEXB  L — Julia's  Dressing-Room. 


serve 


Enter  Servant,  gives  Faulklakd  a  Letter. 

Faulk.  O  Jack!  this  is  from  Julia — I  dread 
to  open  it — 1  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last 
leave — perhaps  to  bid  nie  return  her  letters — 
and  restore — O!   how  I  suffer  for  my  folly! 

Abs.  Here — let  me  see.  [Takes  tlie  Letter 
and  opens  it\  Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed  1 — 
*tis  all  over  with  you,  faith ! 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack — donU  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense. 

Abs.  Hear  then. — ^^As  I  am  convinced  that 
my  dear  Faulkland's  own  reflections  have 
already  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkind- 
ness  to  me,  I  will  not  add  a  word  on  the 
subject. — /  wish  to  speak  with  you  as  soon 
as  possible. — Yours  ever  and  truly,  Julia." 
—  There's  stubbornness  aud  resentment  for 
you!  \Gives  him  the  Letterl  VVhy,  man, 
you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier  at   this. 

Faulk.  O,  yes,  I  am— but— but — 

Abs.  Confound  your  buts  / — You  never  hear 
any  thing  that  would  make  another  man  bless 
himself,  hut  you  immediately  damn  it  with  a 
but. 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend, 
own  honestly — don't  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing forward  —  something  indelicate  in  this 
baste  to  forgive? — Women  should  never  sue 
for  reconciliation: — that  should  always  come 
from  us. — They  should  retain  their  coldness 
till  wo6*d  to  kindness — and  their  pardon,  like 
their  love,  should  ^ot  unsought  be  won.** 


Julia  sola. 

— How  this  message  has  alarmed  roeS  what 
dreadful  accident  can  he  mean?  why  such 
charge  to  be  alone? — O  Faulkland ! — ho^^aur 
unhappy  moments — how  many  tears  h^  }^ 
cost  me! 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Julia.  What  means  this? — why  this  cau- 
tion, FaulklandT 

Faulk.  Alas!  Julia,  I  am  come  to  take  a 
long  farewell. 

Julia.  Heavens!  what  do  you  mean? 

Faulk,  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose 
life  is  ,  forfeited. — Nay,  start  not !  —  the  infir- 
mity of  my  'temper  has  drawn  all  this  misery 
on  me. — 1  leA  you  fretful  and  passionate — an 
untoward  accident  drew  me  into  a  quarrel — 
the  etent  is,  that  I  must  fly  this  kingdom  in- 
stantly.— O  Julia^  had  i  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  called  you  mine  entirely,  before  this 
mischance  had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  »o 
deeply  dread  my  banishment! 

Julia.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow 
at  the  nature  of  your  misfortune:  had  these 
adverse  circunistances  arisen  from  a  less  fatal 
cause,  I  should  have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  I  could  now  chase  from  your 
bosom  every  doubt  of  the  warm  sincerity  of 
my  love^ — My  heart  has  long  known  no  other 

{guardian — I  now  intrust  my  person  to  your 
lunour — we  will  fly  together.  —  When  safe 
from  pursuit,  my  father's  will  may  be  fulfilled 
— and  1  receive  a  legal  claim  to  be  the  part- 
ner of  your  sorrows,  and  tenderest  comforter. 
Then  on  the  bosom  of  your  wedded  Julia« 
you  may  lull  your  keen  regret  to  slumbering; 
while  virtuous  loVe,  with  a  cherub's  hand,  shall 
smooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and 
pluck  the  thorn  from  compunction. 

Faulk.  O  Julia  1  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude  1 
but  the    time  is   to   pressing,     it    calls    on 
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you  for  »o  bastr-a  'resolution.-^  Would  you 
not  wish  some  oours  to  weigh  the  advantages 
you  foreeo,  and  what  little  compensation  poor 
Faulklaad  can  make  you  beside  bis  solitary 
loTe? 

Julia*  I  ask  not  a  raoment^^No,  Faulkland, 
I  have  loved  you  for  yourself:  and  if  I  now, 
more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn  engagement 
which  so  lon^  has  pledged  us  to  each  other, 
it  is  because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard/ as- 
persions on  my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of 
duty  to  an  act  of  love. — But  let  us  not  linger. 
— Perhaps  this  delay — 

FaulU  *Twill  be  better  I  should  not  ven- 
ture out  again  till  dark. — Yet  am  1  grieved  to 
think  what  numberless  distresses  will  press 
heavy  on  your  gentle  disposition! 

JuUtu  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  for- 
feited by  this  unhappy  act — 1  know  not  whe- 
ther *tis  so — but  sure  that  alone  can  never 
make  us  unhappy. — The  little  I  have  will  be 
aufficient  to  support  us ;  and  exile  never  should 
be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of 
life,  my  wounded  pride  perhaps  may  increase 
the  natural  fretfulness  of  my  temper,  till  I  be- 
come a  rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your 
patience  to  eddure.  Perhaps  the  recollection 
of  a  deed  my  conscience  cannot  yustify  may 
haunt  me  in  such  gloomy  and  unsocial  fits, 
that  I  shall  hate  the  tenderness  that  would  re- 
lieve me,  break  from  your  arms,  and  quarrel 
with  your  fondness  I 

Julia.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so 
unhappy  a  bent,  you  will  the  more  want  some 
mild  and  affectionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and 
console  you:— one  who,  by  bearing  j^omt  in- 
firmities with  gentleness  and  resignation,  may 
teach  you  so  to  bear  the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk,  Julia,  I  have-  proved  you  to  the 
quick  1  and  with  this  useless  device  i*  throw 
away  all  my  doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to 
be  forgiven  this  last  unworthy  effect  of  my 
restless,  unsatisfied  disposition? 

Julia.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as 
you  related? 

Faulk,  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was 
pretended ;  yet  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me 
w^ith  resenting  a  fault  which  never  can  be  re- 
peated: but  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon, 
let  me  to-morrow,  in  the  face  of  ileaven,  re- 
ceive n.y  future  guide  and  monitress,  and  ex- 
piate my  past  iblly,  by  years  of  tender  ado- 
ration. 

Julia.  Hold,  Faulkland  I — that  you  are  free 
from  a  crime,  which  I  before  feared  to  name. 
Heaven  knows  how  sincerely  I  rejoice! — These 
are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that!  But  that 
your  cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  you  to 
an  imposition  that  has  wrung  my  heart,  gives 
me  now  a  pang,  more  keen  than  I  can  ex> 
press ! 

Faulk*  By  heavens!  Julia — 

Julia.  Yet  hear  me. — My  father  loved  you, 
Faulkland!  and  you  preserved  the  life  that 
tender  parent  gave  me ;  in  his  presence  I  pledged 
my  hand — joyliiUy  pledged  it — where  before 
I  bad  given  my  heart.  vVben,  soo^  after,  1 
lost  that  parent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Provi- 
dence had,  in  Faulkland,  shown  me  whither 
to  transfer,  without  a  pause,  my  grateful  duty, 
as  well  as  my  affection:   hence  I  have   been 


content  to  bear  from  you  wh&t  pride  and  de- 
licacy would  have  forbid  me  from  another.-^ 
I  will  not  upbraid  you,  by  repeating  how  you 
have  trifled  with  my  sincerity» — 

Faulk.  I  confess  it  all!  yet  hear — 

Julia.  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might 
have  flattered  myself  that  I  should  not  have 
been  insulted  with  a  new  proliation  of  my 
sincerity,  as  cruel  as  unnecessary!  I  now  see 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  Content,  or  con- 
fident in  love.  With  this  conviction — I  never 
will  be  yours.  While  1  had  hopes  that  my 
persevering  attention,  and  unreproacbiug  kind- 
ness, might  in  time  reform  your  temper,  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  eained  a 
dearer  influence  over  you ;  but  I  will  n§t  fur- 
nish you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep  alive 
an  incorrigible  fault,  at  the  expense  of  one 
who  never  would  contend  with  you. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and 
honour,  if  Mtr  this — 

Julia*  But  one  word  more* — ^As  my  faith 
has  once  been  given  to  you,  1  never  will  barter 
it  with  another. — I  shall  pray  for  your  hap- 
piness with  the  truest  sincerity ;  and  the  dear- 
est blessing  I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you 
will  be  to  charm  you  from  that  unhappy  tem- 
per, which  alone  has  prevented  the  perfor- 
mance of  our  solemn  engagement — All  I  re- 
quest of  you  is,  that  you  vrill  yourself  reflect 
upon  this  infirmity,  and  when  you  number 
up  the  many  true  delights  it  has  deprived  you 
of^let  it  not  be  your  least  regret,  that  it  lost 
you  the  love  of  one— who  would  have  followed 
you  in  beggary  through  the  world !        [Exit, 

Faulk.  dhe*s  gone! — for  ever! — ^Tbere  was 
an  awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that  ri- 
veted me  to  my  place.— O  fool  l^^loltl— bar- 
barian!— Curst  as  I  am,  with  more  miperfec- 
tions  than  my  fellow-wretches,  kind  Fortune 
sent  a  heaven-gifted  cherub  to  my  aid,  and, 
like  a  ruffian,  I  have  driven  her  from  my  side ! 
—  I  must  now  haste  to  my  appointment — 
Well,  my  mind  is  tuned  for  such  a  scene.— 
I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal  in  it, 
and  reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly  put  me 
upon  forging  here.  O— Love!— tormentor!— 
fiend! — whose  influence,  like  the  moon*s,  act- 
ing on  men  of  dull  souls,  makes  idiots  of  them, 
but  meeting  subtler  spirits,  betrays  their  course, 
and  urges  sensibility  to  madness !  {Exit. 

Enter  Maid  and  Lydia* 

Maid.  My  mistress,  ma*am,  I  know,  was 
here  just  now — perhaps  she  is  only  in  the 
next  rootn.  \J^^^  Maid. 

Ljrdia,  rHeigh  ho ! — ^Though  he  has  used  me 
so,  this  fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  head.  I 
believe  one  lecture  from  my  grave  cousin  will 
make  me  recall  him. 

Enter  JuuA. 

Ljdia.  O,  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  vrith 
such  an  appetite  for  consolation. — ^Lud!  child, 
what*s  the  matter  with  you? — You  have  been 
crying !  1*11  be  hanged,  if  that  Faulkland  has 
not  been  tormenting  you ! 

Julia.  You  mbtalce  the  ^use  of  my  unea- 
siness ! — Something  has  flurried  me  a  little. — 
Nothing  that  you  can  guess  at.-— I  would  not 
accuse  Faulkland  to  a  sister!  \Amde. 

Ljrdia.  Ah!  whatever  vexations  you  nay 
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forty  ^ards  is  a   good   distance  —  Odds 
and  aims!—!  say  it  is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  Luc,  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field- 
pieces?  upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you 
must  leave  those  things  to  'me.  —  Stay  now — 
I'll  show  you.  [Measures  paces  along  the 
SUige'\  There  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  dis- 
tance— a  pretty  geutleman^s  distance. 

Acres*  Zounds!  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a 
sentry-box!  I  tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther 
he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 

Sir  Luc,  Faith!  then  I  suppose  you  would 
aim  at  him  hest  of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 

Acres,  No,  Sir  Lucius,  but  I  should  think 
forty  or  eight-aud-thirty  yards — 

oirLuc,  Pho!  phol  nonsense!  thr^  or  four 
feet  between  the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as 
good  as  a  mile. 

Acres,  Odds  bullets,  no! — by  my  valour! 
there  is  no  merit  in  killing  him  so  near:  do, 
my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  brinff  him  down 
at  a  long  shot; — a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if 
you  love  me! 

Sir  Luc,  WtW — the  gentleman's  friend  and 
I  must  settle  that — But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres, 
in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any  little  will 
or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you? 

Acres,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lu- 
cius— but  I  don't  understand — 

Sir  Luc,  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no 
being  shot  at  without  a  little  risk — and  if  an 
unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a  quietus  with  it 
— I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bother- 
ing you  about  family  matters. 

Acres.  A  quietus! 

Sir  Luc,  For  instance,  now — if  that  should 
be  the  case — would  you — choose  to  be  pickled 
and  sent  home? — or  would  it  be  the  same  to 
jrou  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ?— I'm  told  there 
IS  very  snuj^  h'ln^  >n  the  Abbey. 

Acres,  Pickled ! — Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  1 
— Odds  tremors!  Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so! 

Sir  Luc,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never 
were  engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before? 

Acres,  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  Luc,  Ah!  that's  a  pity! — there's  nothing 
like  being  used  to  a  thing. — Pray  now,  how 
would  you  receive  the  gentleman's  shot? 

Acres,  Odds  files  !  —  iVe    practised  that  — 
here.  Sir  Lucius — there.  [Puis  lumself  in  an 
aitiiude'] — aside-front,  hey  ?— Odd !  I'D  make 
myself  small  enough : — 111  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  Luc.  Now — you're  quite  out — for  if  you 
stand  so  when  I  take  my  aim — [Levelling  at  fiim. 

Acres,  Zounds  1  Sir  Lucius — are  you  sure  it 
is  not  cock'd? 

Sir  Luc.  Never  fear. 

Acres,  But — but — ^yoii  don't  know— it  may 
go  off  of  its  own  head ! 

Sir  Luc,  Pho !  be  easy — Well,  now  if  I  hit 
you  in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double 
chance — for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of  your 
right  side — ^'twill  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  sue* 
ceed  on  the  IcA! 

Acres,  A  vital  part! 

Sir  Luc,  But,  there-^fix  yourself  so  —  [PUi~ 
cing  hini]  let  him  see  the  broad-side  of  your 
full  front — there — now  a  ball  or  two  may  pass 
clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any 
harm  at  all. 

Acres,  Clean  through  me!— a  ball  or  two 
clean  through  me! 


[Act  V. 

Sir  Luc.  Ay — may  they— And  if  is  much  the 
genteelest  attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Acres,  Look'eel  Sir  Lucius— rd  just  as  lieve 
be  shot  in  an  awkward  posture  as  a  genteel 
one — so,  by  niy  valour !  1  will  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  Luc,  [Looking  fU  his  waicHX  Sure  ther 
don't  mean  to  disappoint  us — HahJ — no  (aitn 
*— I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres,  Hey ! — what !— coming ! — 

Sir  Luc,  Ay — Who  are  those  yonder  get- 
ting over  the  stile? 

Acres,  There  are  two  of  them  indeed !  well 
— let  them  com^— ley,  Sir  Lucius! — we— we 
— ^wc — we — won't  run 

Sir  Luc,  Run! 

Acres.  No^ — I  say — we  fpon'/  run,  by  my 
valour!  [you? 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  deviPs  the  matter  with 

Acres,  Nothing — nothing — my  dear  friend 
— my  dear  Sir  Lucius — but  I — I — I  don't  feel 
quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  f  did. 

Sir  Lite  O  fie! — consider  your  honour. 

Acres,  Ay — true-^ray  honour — ^Do,  Sir  Lu- 
cius, edge  in  a  word  or  two  every  now  and 
then  about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc,  VVcU,  here  they're  cominff. 

[Looking. 

Acres,  Sir  Lucius — if  I  wa'n't  witli  you,  I 
should  almost  think  I  was  afraid — if  my  valour 
should  leave  me! — Valour  will  come  and  go. 

Sir  Luc,  Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you 
have  it 

Acres,  Sir  Lucius — ^I  doubt  it  is  going- 
yes — my  valour  is  certainly  going! — it  is  sneak- 
ing off! — I  feel  it  oozing  out  as  it  were  at  the 
palms  of  my  hands! 

Sir  Luc.  Your  honour — your  honour. — Here 
they  are. 

Acres,  O  mercy! — now — that  I  was  safe  at 
Clod- Hail!  or  could  be  shot  before  I  was 
aware! 

Enter  Faulkla^d  and  Absolute. 

Sir  Luc,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient — 
Hah ! — what,  Captain  Absolute  1 — So,  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  come  here,  just  like  myself— to 
do  a  kind  office,  first  (or  your  friend — then 
to  proceed  to   business  on  your  ovm  account 

Acres,  What,  Jack! — my  dear  Jack! — my 
dear  friend ! 

Abs,  Heark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  Luc,  W^ell,  Mr.  Acres— I  don't  blame 
your  saluting  the  gentleman  civilly. — 5o,  Mr. 
Beverley,  [To  Faulkland'\  if  you'll  choose 
your  weapons,  the  captain  and  1  will  measure 
the  ground. 

Faulk,  Mj  weapons,  sir. 

Acres,  Odds  life !  Sir  Lucius,  Fm  not  going 
to  fight  Mr.  Faulklandj  these  are  my  parti- 
cular friends. 

Sir  Luc,  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  here 
to  fight  Mr.  Acres  ? 

Faulk,  Not  I,«upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  Luc,  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provok- 
ing! But  I  hope,  Mh  Faulkland,  as  there  arc 
three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for  the  game — 
you  won't  be  so  cantanckerous  as  to  spoil  the 
party  by  sitting  out 

Aos,  O  pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir 
Lucius. 

Faulk,  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  %o  bent  on  the 
matter — 
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Acres,  No,  no,.  Mr.  Fanlkland — Fll  bear  m^ 
disappointment  like  a  Christian — Look'ee,  Sir 
Lucius,  there^s  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to 
figbt;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  Td  as  lieye 
let  it  alone. 

Sir  Luc,  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres — I  must 
not  be  trifled  with.  You  have  certainly  chal- 
lenged somebody — and  you  came  here  to  fight 
him — Now,  if  that  gentleman  is  willing  to  re- 
present him — ^1  canU  see,  for  my  soul,  why  it 
isn*t  just  the  same  thing. 

Acres.  Why  no — Sir  Lucius — I  tell  you, 
*lis  one  Beverley  IVe  challenged  —  a  fellow, 
you  see,  that  dare  not  show  his  face!  If  he 
were  here,  Td  make  him  give  up  his  preten- 
sions direclly! — 

Abs*  Hold,  Bob — let  me  set  you  right — there 
is  no  5uch  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case. — The 
person  who  assumed  that  name  is  before  you ; 
and  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  \n  both 
characters,  he  is  ready  to  support  them  in 
whatever  way  you«  please. 

'Sir  Luc,  Well,  this  is  lucky — Now  you 
have  aii  opportunity — 

Acres,  vVhat,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend 
Jack  Absolute — not  if  he  were  OnyBeverieys! 
Zounds!  Sir  Lucius,  you  would  not  have  me 
so  unnatural. 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr,  Acres, 
your  valour  has  oosed  away  with  a  vengeslnce !' 

Acres,  Not  in  the  least!  Odds  baars  and 
abettors!  Til  be  your  second  with  all  my  heart 
— and  if  you  should  get  a  quieius,  you  may 
command  me  entirely.  Fll  get  you  snu^  ly- 
ing in  the  Abbey  here ;  or  pickle  you,  and 
send  you  over  to  Blunderbuss-hall,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind,   with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  Luc,  Pho!  pho!  you  are  little  better 
than  a  coward. 

Acres,  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coiv- 
ard;  coward  was  the  word,  by  my  valour! 

Sir  Luc,  W^ell,  sir? 

Acres.  LookVe.  Sir  Lucius,  *tisn*t  that  I  mind 
the  word  cowaro — coward  may  be  said  in 
joke — But  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon, 
odds  daggers  and  balls — 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir? 

Acres.  — I  should  have  thought  you  a  very 
ill-bred  man. 

Sir  Luc,  Pho!  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Abs.  Nay,  Sir  jLudus,  you  canH  have  a  bet- 
ter second  than  my  friend  Acres  —  He  is  a 
mtist  delerMned  </o^~  called  in  the  country, 
JF'ighiing  Bob. — He  generally  kills  a  man  a 
iveek — don*t  you,  Bob? 

Acres.  Ay — at  home! — 

Sir  Luc,  VVell  then,  captain,  *tis  we  must 
begin  —  so  come  out,  my  little  counsellor — 
l^dravps  his  sword^ — and  ask  the  gentleman, 
whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  without  for- 
cing you  to  proceed  against  hjm? 

Abs.  Come  on  then,  slr-^Tdratvsl'y  since 
you  won*i  let  it  be  an  amicaJble  suit,  here*s 
my  reply. 

'Enter  Sir  Anthony,  David,  and  the  Women. 

David.  Knock  *em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  An- 
thony ;  knock  down  my  master  in  particular 
— and  bind  his  hands  over  to  their  good  be- 
haviour! i) 

j)  A  man  accused  tieforc  ■  jiutice  of  oOrnding    nny  per- 
%on,  except  in  lii«  own  defence,    is  buund  over  to  hi* 


SirAnth.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall 
be  in  a  phrensy — how  came  you  m  a  duel,  sir? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you 
better  than  I ;  *twas  he  called  on  me,  and  you 
know,  sff,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

SirAnth.  Here's  a  pretty  fellow!  I  catch 
him  going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells 
me,  he  serves  his  majesty! — Zounds!  sirrah, 
then  how  durst  you  araw  the  king's  sword 
against  one  of  his  subjects? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  tell  you!  that  gentleman  called 
me  out,  vrithout  explaining  his  reasons. 

SirAnth.  Gad!  sir,  how  came  you  to  call 
my  son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a 
manner  which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

SirAnth.  Zounds!  Jack,  how  durst  you  in- 
sult the  gentleman  in  a  manner  which  his 
honour  could  not  brook? 

Mrs,  Mai,  Come^pome,  let's  have  no  ho- 


Abs,  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape, 
ma'am? 

Mrs.MaL'Hzjf  no  delusions  2)  to  the  past — 
Lydia  is  convinced;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must 
put  in  a  word  here—I  believe  I  could  inter* 
pret  the  young  lady's  silence — Now  mark — 

Lydia.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be 
serious  now — this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lydia.  Tis  true,  sir;  and  your  reproof  bids 
me  offer  this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit 
the  return  of  his  affections. 

Abs.  O!  my  little  angel,  say  you  so? — Sir 
Lucius — I  perceive  there  must  be  some  rais> 
take  here,  with  regard  to  the  affront  which 
you  affirm  I  have  given  you.  1  cah.only  say, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  intentional  And 
as  you  must  be  convinced,  that  I  should  not 
fear  to  support  a  real  injury — you  shall  now 
see  that'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an 
inadvertency — I  ask  your  pardon* — But  for  this 
lady,  while  honoured  with  her  approbation, 
i  vrill  support  my  claim  against  any  man 
whatever. 

SirAnth.  W^ell  said,  Jack,  and  HI  stand 
by»  yoa,  my  boy. 

Acres.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  m^  claim — I 
make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  m  the  worid 
— and  if  I  can't  get  a  wife,  without  flffhting 
for  her,  by  my  Valour!  I'll  liv^  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Luc.  Captain,  give  i|>e  your  hand — an 
affront  handsomely  acknowledged  becomes  an 
obligatioii#-and  as  for  the  lady — if  she  chooses 
to  oeny  her  own  hand-writing,  here — 

%  \_Takes  out  Letters. 

Mrs,  Mai.  O,  he  will  dissolve  ')  my  mystery ! 
— Sir  Lucius,  perhaps  there's  some  mistake^ 
perhaps  1  can  illuminate^) — 

SirLuc,  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  in- 
terfere where  you  have  no  business.  •«- Miss 
Languish,  are  you  my  Delia,  or  not? 

gond^  behaviour :  i-  o.  is  obliged  lo  find  snrelj  for  bis 
condiicltjig  himself  well. 

I)  Intimidated  is  the  improper  word  here  for  frightened ; 
there  ia  somethiog  like  the  meaning  in  it;  it  tonnda 
difEcuIt,  and  that's  enough  fur  Mrs.  M. 

«}  Allosieus.       3)  Discover.        4)  Explain. 
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Ljdfa,  Indeed,  Sir  LuciiM,  1  am  not 

SLjrdia  and  Absolute  ivalk  aside, 
,  Sir  Lucius  O^lVigger — ungrateful 
as  you  are — I  own  the  soft  impeachment  ^)^- 
pardon  my  blushes,  I  am  Delia. 

Sir  Luc\  You  Delia— pho!  pho!  be  easy. 

Mrs.  Mai,  Why,  tbou  barbarous  Vandyke*) 
— those  letters  arc  mine — When  you  are  more 
sensible  of  my  benignity  ') — perhaps  I  may  be 
brought  lo  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely 
sensible  of  your  condescension;  and  whether 
you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick  upon  me,  I 
am  equally  beholden  to  you. — And,  to  show 
you  1  am  not  ungrateful,  Captain  Absolute, 
since  yon  have  taken  that  lady  from  me,  1*11 
give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Abs,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lu- 
cius; but  berets  my  friend,  fighting  bob,  un- 
provided for.  ^ 

Sir  Luc,  Hah !'  little  VjRur — here,  will  you 
make  your  fortune?     '^* 

Acres,  Odds  wrinkled  No  —  But  give  me 
^our  band,  Sir  Lucius,  forget  and  forgite;  but 
if  evT  I  give  you  a  chance  of  picKling  me 
again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that*s  all. 

Sir  Anth,  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don*t  be 
cast  down — ^you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs,  Mai,  O  Sir  Antbony!  —  men  are  all 
barbarians. 

[All  retire  but  Julia  and  FauUiland, 

Julia,  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — 
not  sullen — there  was  some  foundation,  now- 
eTer,  for  the  tale  be  told  me — O  woman  1  how 
true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  your 
resolulion  is  so  weak! 

Faulk,  Julia! — bow  can  I  sue  for  what  I 
so  little  deserve?  I  dare  not  presume  —  yet 
Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 

Julia,  Oh!  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been 
more  faulty  in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me, 
than  I  am  now  in  wanting  inclination  to  re- 
sent it>  As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place 
my  weakness  to  the  account  of  love,  I  should 
be  ungenerous  not  to  admit  the  same  plea  for 
yours, 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed ! 

[Sir  AntJlonj  comes  fonfpord. 

Sir  Anth,  VVhat*s  going  on  here?— So  you 

i)  AccttMtion. 

%)  Vandal  (poor  Vandyke). 

3)  A  cramp  word   with    aomelliuig    liLp   {looduvM  in    iu 
meaning. 


have  been  quarreliinc  loo,  I  warrant. — Co>ne« 
Julia,  1  never  interfered  before:  but  let  me 
have  a  hand  in  the  matter  at  last.  —  All  the 
faults  I  have,  ever  seen  in  my  friend  Faulk- 
land seemed  to  proceed  from  wbat  he  calls 
the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  affection  lor 
you — There,  marry  him  directly,  Julia;  youll 
find  heMl  mend  surprisingly  1 

[7^  rest  come  forward. 

Sir  Luc,  Come  now,  I  hope  there  is  no 
dissatisfied  person,  but  what  u  content;  for 
as  1  have  been  disappointed  myself,  it  will 
be  very  hard  if  1  have  not  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  other  people  succeed  better — 

Acres,  You  are  right.  Sir  Lucius. — So,  Jack, 
1  wish  you  joy — Mr.  Faulkland  the  same. — 
Ladies, — come  now,  to  show  you  Tm  neither 
vexed  nor  ancry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes  I  Til 
order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour  to  the  New 
Booms — and  1  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me 
there. 

Sir  Anth,  *Gad !  sir.  I  like  your  spirit ;  and 
at  night  we  single  lads  will  drink  a  health  lo 
the  young  couples,  and  a  husband  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Faulk,  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us, 
Jack  —  I  hope  to  be  congratulated  by  each 
other'-^oiirj  for  having  checked  in  lime  the 
errors  of  an  illdirectea  imagination,  which 
might  have  betrayed  an  innocent  heart;  and 
mtne,  for  having,  by  her  gentleness  and  can- 
dour, reformed  tne  unhappy  temper  of  one. 
who  by  it  made  virretchea  whom  he  loved 
most,  and  tortured  the  heart  he  ought  to  have 
adored. 

Abs,  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the 
bitters,  as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love  —  with 
this  difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared 
the  bitter  cup  for  yourseul  while  1^ 

Lvdia,  Vvas  always  obliged  to  me  for  jl, 
bey!  Mr.  Modesty? — But  come,  no  more  of 
that — our  happiness  is  now  ^%  nnallayed  as 
general. 

Julia.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so: 
and  while  Hope  pictures  to  us  a  flatlerin|$ 
scene  of  future  bliss,  let  us  deny  its  penal 
those  colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  last- 
ing.—When  heirts  deserving  happiness  would 
unite  their  fortunes,  Virtue  would  crown  them 
with  an  unfading  garland  of  modest  hurtless 
(lt>wers;  but  ill-juagiiig  Passion  will  force  the 
gaudier  rose  into  the  wreath,  whose  thorn 
offends  them,  when  its  leaves  ar^dropt ! 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Com.  hj  Richard  IJrinsIoy  Sheridan.  Firtt  acted  al  Drurj  Lane,  Maj  8,  1777.  Any  aUempI  lo  be  particnlar  in  tlt« 
praiae  of  this  cumedj,  would  be  ct  opce  difficult  and  unncccsaarv.  No  piece  ever  equalled  it  in  aucceaa  on  the  stage, 
and  Terj  few  arc  superior  to  it  in  p<jiot  of  iutrintie  merit.  It  is  CTideat*  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  when  h«  composed  this 
comodj,  had  a  reference  to  Wjcherley's  Plain  DtaUr,  in  the  forraatioM  of  his  plot;  and  lo  Congrere,  in  the  pounaoej 
of  his  dialogue..— Yet  there  are  those  who  hare  asserted,  that  the  plan  was  taken  from  a  manuscript  which  had  been 
previously  delivered  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Thamea  Street,  who  after, 
wards  died  at  Bristol,  of  a  pectoral  decay.  Tbb,  however,  is  probably  mora  acandal,  founded  on  an«'y  of  Ui«  grtrM 
success  of  the  piece. 
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SIR  PETER  TEA/.LE. 
SIR  OLIVER  SURFACE. 
JOSEPH   SURFACE. 
CHARLES. 


CRABTRBE. 

SIR  benjamDi  BACKBITB. 

ROWXET. 

MOSES. 


TRIP. 

SNAKE. 

CARELESS. 

SIR  HARRT  BUMtPER. 


'    LADT  TEAZLE. 
MARIA. 

LA07    SNEERWELL. 
MRS.   CANDOUR. 


ACT  L 

ScEMB  I. — Ladt  Sneerwell*8  House, 

Discovered  LaAt  Sneerwrll   a/  the  dress- 
ing-table; Smake  drinking  chocolate. 

Ladf  Sneer,  The  parajn*aphsy  yon  say,  Mr. 
Snake,  were  all  inserted  r 

Snake.  They  were,  madam;  and  as  I  co- 
pied them  myself  in  a  feigned  hand,  there  can 
be  no  suspicion  whence  toey  came. 

Lady  Sneer,  Did  you  circulate  the  report 
of  LaJyBrittle's  intrigue  with  CapUii^Boastall? 

Snake.  That*s  in  as  fine  a  train  as  your 
ladyship  could  wish.  In  the  common  coorse 
of  things,  I  think  it  must  reach  Mrs.  Clackitfs 
ears  within  four  and  twenty  hours;  and  then, 
you  know,  the  business  is   as  ^ood  as  done. 

Ladj  Sneer,  Why,  truly,  A&s.  Clackitt  has 
a  tery  pretty  talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dustry. 

Snake,  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tole- 
rably successful  in  her  day.  To  my.  know- 
ledge she  has  been  the  cause  of  six  matches 
being  broken  of£  and  three  sons  disinherited; 
of  four  forced  elopements,  and  as  many  close 
confinements ;  nine  separate  maintenances,  and 
two  divorces.  Nay,  I  have  more  than  once 
traced  her  causing  a  t^te-a-tete  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  when  the  parties,  per- 
haps, had  never  seen  each  other^s  face  before 
in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

Lady  Sneer,  She  certainly  has  talents,  but 
her  manner  is  gross. 

Snake,  Tis  Tery  true. — Sh«  generally  de- 
signs well,  has  a  n*ce  tongue  and  a  bold  in- 
vention; but  her  colouring  is  too  dark,  and 
her  outlines  often  extravagant-  Sht.  wants  that 
delicacy  of  tint,  and  mellowness  of  sneer, 
inrhich  distinguishes  your  ladyship's  scandal. 

Ladj  Sneer,  You  are  partial.  Snake. 

Snake,  Not  in  the  least — every  body  allows 
that  Lady  Sneerwell  can  do  more  with  a  word 
or  a  look  than  many  can  with  the  moM  la- 
boured detail,  even  when  they  happen  to  have 
a  little  truth  on  their  side  to  support  it. 

Lady  Sneer,  Yes,  my  dear  Snake;  and  I 
am  no  hypocrite  to  deny  the  satisfaction  I 
reap  from  the  success  of  my  efforts.  Wound- 
ed myself  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  by  the 
envenomed  tongue  of  slander,  I  confess  1  have 
since  known  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  redu- 
cing others  to  the  level  of  my  own  injured 
reputation. 

Snake,  Nothing  can  be  more  natural.  But, 
Lady  Sneerwell,  there  is  one  affair  in  which 
you  have  lately  employed  me,  wherein,  I  con- 
fess, 1  am   at  a  loss  to  guess  your  motives. 

Lady  Sneer.  1  conceive  you  mean  with 
respect  to  my  neighbour.  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
and  his  family  ? 

Snake,  I  do.  Here  are  two  young  men,  to 
w^hom  Sir  Peter  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  guar- 
dian since  their  father's  death ;  the  eldest  pos- 
sessing the  most  amiable  character,  and  uni- 
versally well   spoken   of-* the  youngest,   the 


most  dissipated  and  extravagant  young  fellow 
in  the  kingdom,  without  friends  or  character: 
the  former  an  avowed  admirer  of  your  lady- 
ship's, and  apparently  your  favourite:  the 
latter  attached  to  Maria ,  Sir  Peter's  ward, 
and  confessedly  beloved  by  her.  Now,  oh  the 
face  of  these  circumstances ,  it  is  utterly  un- 
accountable to  me,  why  you,  the  widow  of  a 
city  knight,  with  a  good  jointure,  should  not 
close  with  the  passion  of  a  man  of  such  cha- 
racter and  expectations  as  Mr.  Surface;  and 
more  so  why  you  should  be  so  uncommonly 
earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment  sub- 
sisting between  his  brother  Charles  and  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer,  Then  at  once  to  unravel  this 
mystery,  I  must  inform  you,  that  love  lias  no 
ihare  whatever  in  the  intercourse  between 
Mr.  Surface  and  me. 

Snake,  No ! 

Lady  Sneer»  His  real  attachment  is  to  Ma- 
ria, or  her  fortune;  but  finding  in  his  bro- 
ther a  favoured  rival,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  as- 
sistance. 

Snake,  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why 
you  should  interest  yourself  in  his  success. 

Lady  Sneer,  How  dull  you  are!  Cannot 
yon  surmise  the  weakness  which  1  hitherto, 
through  shame,  have  concealed  even  from  you? 
Must  I  confess,  that  Charles,  that  libertine, 
that  extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
reputation,  that  he  it  is  for  whom  I'm  thus 
anxious  and  malicious,  and  to  gain  whom  I 
would  sacrifice  every  thing? 

Snake.  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears 
consistent:  bi^t  bow  came  you  and  Mr.  Sur- 
face so  Confidential? 

Lady  Sneer,  For  our  mutual  interest.  1 
have  found  him  out  a  long  lime  since.  1  know 
him  to  be  artful,  selfish,  and  malicious — in 
short,  a  sentimental  knave;  while  with  Sir 
Peter,  and  indeed  with  all  his  acquaintance, 
he  passes  for  a  youthful  miracle  of  prudence, 
good  sense,  and  benevolence. 

Snake,  Yes ;  yet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not 
his  equal  in  England — and  above  all,  he  prai- 
ses him  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Lady  Sneer,  True — and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  sentiment  and  hypocrisy,  he  has  brought 
Sir  Peter  entirely  into  his  interest  with  re- 
gard to  Maria;  while  poor  Charles  has  no 
fi'iend  in  the  house,  though,  I  fear,  he  has  a 
powerful  one  in  Maria's  heart,  against  whom 
we  must  direct  our  schemes. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Mr.  Surface. 

Lady  Sneer.  Show  him  up.  .  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Joseph  S,  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell ,  how 
do  you  do  to-day?  Mr.  Snake,  your  radst 
obedient 

Lady  Sneer,  Snake  has  just  been  rallying 
me  on  our  mutual  attachment;  hot  I  ha  vein- 
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formed  kim  of  our  real  ticws.  You  know 
how  useful  he  Jias  hecn  to  us,  and,  believe 
me,  the  confidence  is  not  ill  placed. 

Joseph  S,  Madam ,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  suspect  a  man  of  Mr.  Snake^s  sensibility 
and  discernment. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Well,  well,  no  compliments 
now;  but  tell  me  when  you  saw  your  mis- 
tress, Maria — or,  what  is  more  material  to  me, 
your  brother. 

Josephs,  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I 
left  you ;  but  I  can  inform  you  that  they  ne- 
ver meet  Some  of  your  stories  have  taken  a 
good  effect  on  Maria. 

Ladj Sneer,  Ah!  my  dear  Snake!  the  me- 
rit of  this  belongs  to  you :  but  do  your  bro- 
ther's distresses  increase? 

Joseph  S*  Every  hour.  I  am  told  he  has 
had  another  execution  in  the  house  yesterday, 
in  short,  his  dissipation  and  extravagance  ex- 
ceed any  thing  I  nave  ever  heard  oL       , 

Litdx Sneer^  Poor  Charles! 

Josephs,  True,  madam;  notwithstanding 
hb  vices,  one  can*t  help  feeling  for  him.  Poor 
Charles  I  Pm  sure  I  wish  it  were  in  my  nower 
to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  him ;  for  the 
man  who  does  not  share  in  the  distresses  of 
a  brother,  even  though  merited  by  his  own 
misconduct,  deserves — 

Ladj  Sneer,  O  Lud!  you  are  gocne  to  be 
moral,  and  forget  that  you  arc  among  Friends. 

Josephs,  Effad,  thafs  true!— Pll  keep  that 
sentiment  till  f  see  Sir  Peter; — however,  it 
certainly  is  a  charity  to  rescue  Maria  from 
such  a  libertine,  who,  if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed, 
can  be  %o  only  by  a  person  of  your  ladyship's 
superior  accomplishments   and  understanding. 

Snake^  I  believe.  Lady  Sneerwell,  heres 
company  coming:  Pll  go  and  copy  the  letter 
1  mentioned  to  you. — Mr.  Surface,  your  most 
obedient.  \£xit  Snake. 

Josephs,  Sir,  your  very  devoted. — Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  put  any 
farther  confidence  in  that  fellow. 

Ladj Sneer,  Why  so? 

Joseph  S,  I  have  lately  detected  Mm  in  fre- 
quent conference  with  old  Rowlevi  who  was 
formerly  my  father's  steward,  and  has  never, 
you  know,  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

Ladj  Sneer,  And  do  you  think  he  would 
betray  us  ? 

Joseph  S,  Nothing  more  likely : — take  mv 
word  ior't,  Lady  Sneerwell,  that  fellow  hasn  t 
virtue  enough  to  be  faithful  even  to  his  own 
villany.-— Ah!  Maria! 

Enter  Maiua. 

Lady  Sneer,  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you 
do?— What's  the  matter? 

Maria,  Oh!  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover 
of  mine,^Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  calU 
ed  at  my  guardian's,  with  his  odious  uncle, 
Crabtree;  so  I  slipt  out,  and  ran  hither  to 
avoid  them. 

Ladj  Sneer,  Is  that  all? 

Josephs,  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been 
of  the  party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not 
have  been  so  much  alarmed. 

LadY Sneer,  Nay,  now  you  arc  severe; 
for  1  dare  swear  toe  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
Maria  heard  you  were  here. — But,  my  dear, 
what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done,  that  you  would 
avoid  him  so? 


Jifaria.  Oh.  he  has  do^  nothing — bu|  'tis 
for  wJiat  he  has  said:  his  conversation  is  a 
perpetual  libel  on  all  his  acquaintance. 

JosepJi  S,  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  not  knowing  him  —  for 
hell  abuse  #  stranger  just  as  soon  as  his  best 
friend;  and  his  uncle's  as  bad. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Nay,  but  we  should  make  al- 
lowance.— Sir  Benjamin  is   a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria,  ^  For  my  part,  I  confess,  madam, 
wit  loses  its  respect  with  me,  when  I  see  it 
in  company  with  malice. — What  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Surface? 

Josephs,  QtT\2\n\y f  madam;  to  smile  at 
the  jesit  which  plants  a  thorn  in  another^ 
breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Pshaw  I — there's  no  possibility 
of  being  witty  without  a  little  ill  nature ;  the 
malice  of  a  good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes 
it  stick. — What's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Surface? 

Josephs,  To  be  sure,  madam;  that  con- 
versation, where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  sap- 
pressed,  will  ever  appear   tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria,  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  fbr  scan- 
dal may  be  allowable;  but  in  a  man,  I  am 
sure,  it  is  alwaysT  contemptible.  We  hav« 
pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  thousand  motives 
to  depreciate  each  other;  but  the  male  slan- 
derer must  have  the  cowardice  of  a  woman 
before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter   SertfonL 

Serv,  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and 
if  your  ladyship's  at  leisure ,  will  leave  Ler 
carriage. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  —  [Exit 
Servant] — Now,  Maria,  here  is  a  character 
to  your  taste;  for  though  Mrs.  Candour  is  a 
little  talkative,  every  body  allows  her  to  be 
the  best  natured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria,  Yes,  with  a  very  gross  affectation 
of  good  nature  and  benevolence,  she  does 
more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice  of  old 
Crabtree. 

Joseph  S,  I'faith  that's  true.  Lady  Sneerwell: 
whenever  1  hear  the  current  running  against 
the  characters  of  my  friends,  1  never  think 
them  in  such  danger  as  when  Candour  un- 
dertakes their  defence. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Hush! — here  she  is! — 

Enter  Mas.  Candour. 

Mrs,  Can,  My  dear  J^dy  Sneerwell,  bow 
have  you  been  this  century  ? — Mr.  Surface,  what 
news  do  you  hear? — though  indeed  it  is  no 
matter,  for  1  think  one  hears  nothing  else  but 
scandal. 

Josephs,  Just  so,  indeed,  m.i'anu 

Mrs,  Ciui,  Oh ,  Maria !  child, — what  is  the 
whole  affair  off  between  you  and  Charles? — 
His  extravagance,  1  presume — the  town  talks 
of  nothing  else. 

Marin,  Indeed !  I  am  very  sorry,  raa*am, 
the  town  is  not  better  employed. 

Mrs,  Can,  True,  true,  child :  but  there's  no 
stopping  people's  touffues-  I  own  I  was  hurt 
to  hear  it,  as  I  indeed  was  to  learn,  from  the 
same  quarter,  tha^,your  guardian.  Sir  Peter, 
and  Lady  Teasle  have  not  agreed  latelj  as 
well  as  could  be  wished. 

Maria,  *Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people 
to  busy  themselves  so. 
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Mrs,  Can,  Very  true,  child: — but  whafi  to 
.be  done?  People  will  talk — tbere^s  do  pre- 
Tentiog  it  Wby,  it  was  but  yesterday  I  was 
told  that  Miss  Gadabout  bad  eloped  witb  Sir 
Filigree  Flirt — But,  Lord!  there's  no  minding 
what  one  bears;  though,  to  be  aure^  1  had 
this  from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs.  Oan,  So  they  are,  dild-^ shameful, 
shameful  1  But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no 
^character  escapes. — Lord,  now  who  would 
have  suspected  your  friend,  Miss  Prim,  of  an 
indiscretion?  let  such  is  the  ill-nature  of 
people,  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  last 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York 
diligence  with  her  dancing-roaster. 

Marta,  1*11  answer  for*t  there  are  no  grounds 
for  that  report 

Mrs.  Can,  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world, 
I  dare  swear;  nd  more,  probably,  than  for 
the  story  circulated  last  month,  of  Mrs.  Festl- 
no*s  aflair  with  Colonel  Cassino; — though,  to 
be  sure,  that  matter  was  nercr  rightly  clear- 
ed up. 

Josephs,  The  licence  of  invention  some 
people  take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Jaaria.  *Tis  so, — but,  in  my  opinion,  those 
who  report  such  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs.  Can.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers 
are  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers-^tis  an  old  ob- 
servation, and  a  very  true  one:  but  wbat^s  to 
be  done,  as  I  said  before  ?  how  will  you  pre- 
veql  people  from  talking?  To-day,  Mrs.Clackitt 
assured  me,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honeymoon  were 
at  last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the 
rest  of  their  aci|uaiqtance.  She  likewise  hint- 
ed that  a  certain  widow,  in  the  next  street, 
had  got  rid  of  her  dropsy  and  recovered  her 
shape  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  af- 
firmed, that  Lord  Buffalo  had  discovered  his 
lady  at  a  House  of  no  extraordinary  fame; 
ana  that  Sir  H.  Boquet  and  Tom  Saunter 
were  to  measure  swords  on  a  similar  provo- 
cation.— But,  Lord,  do  you  think  i  would -re- 
rort  these  things? — No,  no!  tale-bearcn,  as 
said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale- 
makers. 

Josephs.  Ah!  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  body 
had  your  forbearance  and  good-nature! 

Mrs.  Can,  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface.  I  cannot 
bear  to  bear  people  attacked  behind  their 
backs;  and  when  ugly  circumstances  come 
out  against  our  acquaintance.  I  own  I  always 
love  to  think  the  best — By  the  by,  I  ho^e*lis 
not  true  that  your  brother  is  absolutely  ruined  ? 

Joseph  S,  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances 
are  ^ery  bad  indeed,  roa*am. 

Mrs,  Can,  Ah  I  I  heard  so—  but  you  must 
tell  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits;  every  bod^ 
almost  is  in  the  same  wa}' — Lord  Spindle,  Sir 
Thomas  Splint,  Captain^  Quinze,  and  Mr. 
Nickit — all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week;  so 
if  Charles  is  undone,  hell  find  half  bis  ac- 
quaintance ruined  too,  and  that,  you  know, 
is  a  consolation. 

Josephs,  Doubtless,  ma*am — a  very  great 
one.  ^ 

Enter  Servant 

Serp,  Mr.  Crabtrce  and  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite. lExit  SerponU 


Ladjr  Sneer,  So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover 
pursues  you;  positively  you  shaVt  escape. 

Enter  CaABTREB  and  Sir  Benjamin  ^ACJ^'' 

RITE. 

CrabL  Lady  Sneerwell.  I  kiss  your  hand — 
Mrs.  Candour,  I  donH  believe  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  nephew,  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite? £gad!  ma  am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and 
is  a  pretty  poet  too;  isn*t  he,  Lady.  Sneer- 
well? 

Sir  Den/,  B,  O  ^^^  uncle! 

Crabt.  Nay,  egad  it*s  true;  I  back  \jim  at 
a  rebus  or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer 
in  the  kingdom. — Has  your  ladyship  beard 
the  epigram  he  wrote  fast  weelc  on  Lady 
Frizile^s  featbet*  catching  fire? — Do,  Benjamin, 
repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last  night 
extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie*s  conversasioue^ 
Come  now; — your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fisb, 
your  second  a  areat  naval  commander,  and— 

Sir  Ben/*  B.  Uncle,  now — pr*ytbee — 

CrabL  l*faith|  ma*am,  Hwoulo  surprise  you 
to  hear  how  ready  he  is  at  all  these  fine  sort 
of  things. 

Ladj  Sneer.  I  wonder,  Sir  Benjamiui  yon 
never  publish  any  thing. 

SirBenJ.B,  To  say  trutlf,  ma^am,  *tis  very 
vulgar  to  print;  and  as  my  little  productions 
are  mostly  satires  and  lampoons  on  particular 
people,  I  find  they  circulate  more  by  giving 
copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the 
parties.— -However,  I  have  some  love  elegies, 
which,  when  favoured  with  ,this  lady^s  stmles, 
I  mean  to  give  the  public 

Crabt.  ^i'ore  heaven,  ma*am,  theyll  immor- 
talise you! — you  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  like  Petrarch*s  Laura,  or  Waller^s 
Sacharissa. 

Sir  Benj.B,  Yes,  madam,  1  think  you  will 
like  them,  when  you  shall  see  them  on  a 
beautiful  quarto  page,  where  a  neat  rivulet  of 
text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of  mar- 

Sin. — Tore  Gad  they  wul  he  the  most  elegant 
lings  of  their  kind  f 

Crabt.  But,  ladies,  that*s  true^-have  you 
heard  the  news? 

Mrs.  C€urim  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  re- 
port of— 

CrabL  No,  ma*am,  that's  not  it — ^Miss  Ni- 
cely is  going  to  be  married  to  her  own  foot- 
man. 

Mrs.Ccm.  Impossible! 

CrabL  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

SirBenJ.B.  Tis  very  true,  ma*am;  every 
thing  is  fixed,  and  the  wedding  liveries  be- 
spoke. 

CrabL  Yes — and  they  do  say  there  were 
pressing  reasons  for  it.  . 

lAtdjr  Sneer,  Why,  I  have  heard  something 
of  this  before. 

Mrs.  Can.  It  can't  be— and  I  wonder  any 
one  should  believe  such  a  story,  of  so  pru- 
dent a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

SirBenJ.B.  OLudl  ma*am,  that's  the  very 
reason  'twas  believed  at  once.  She  has  always 
been  so  cautious  and  so  reserved,  that  every 
body  was  sure  there  was  some  reason  for  it 
at  bottom. 

Mrs.Can.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scan- 
dal is  as  fatal  to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady 
of  her  stamp,  as  a  fever  is  generally  to  those 
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of  tbe  strongest  constitutions.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation,  that  is  always 
ailinff,  yet  wiJl  outliTC  the  robuster  characters 
of  a  nundred  prudes. 

SirBenj*  B.  True,  madam, — there  are  rale- 
tadinarians  in  reputation  as  well  as  constitu- 
tion, who,  being  conscious  of  their  weak 
part,  aToid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply 
their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  circum- 
spection. 

Mrs* Can*  Well,  hut  this  may  he  all  a 
mistake.  You  know.  Sir  Benjamin,  Tery  trif- 
ling circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the  most 
injurious  tales. 

Crabi,  That  they  do,  V\l  he  sworn,  ma*am. 
— >Did  you  ever  hear  how  Miss  Piper  came 
to  lose  her  lover  and  her  character  last  sum- 
mer at  Tunhridge? — Sir  Benjamin,  you  re- 
member it? 

Si'rBenj'.B.  Oh,  to  be  sure!  —  the  most 
whimsical  circumstance. 

Lady  Sneer,  How  was  it,  pray? 

CrabL  Why,  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Pon- 
tons assembly,  the  conservation  happened  to 
turn  on  the  breeding  Nova  Scotia  sheep  in 
this  country.  Says  a  young  lady  in  compan;^, 
I  have  known  instances  of  it — for  Miss  l^li- 
tia  Piper,  a  first  cousin  of  mine,  had  a  Nova 
Scotia  sheep  that  produced  her  twins, — What! 
cries  the  Lady  Dowager  Dundizzy  (who  vou 
know  is  as  deaf  as  a  post),  has  Miss  Piper 
had  twins? — This  mistake,  ar  you  may  ima- 

E*ne,  threw  the  whole  company  into  a  fit  of 
ughter.  However,  Hwas  the  next  morning 
every  where  reported,  and  in  a  few  days  be- 
lieved by  the  whole  town,  that  Miss  Letitia 
Piper  had  actually  been  brought  to  bed  ol 
a  fine  boy  and  a  girl;  and  in  less  than  a 
week  there  were  some  people  who  could 
name  the  father,  and  the  farmhouse  whei*e 
the  babies  were  put  to  nurse. 

Lady  Sneer,  Strange,  indeed! 

Crabt,  lyiatter  of  Tact,  I  assure  you.— O 
L(ud!  Mr.  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your 
uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home  ? 

Joseph  S,  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crabi.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a 
long  time.  You  can  scarcely  remember  him, 
I  believe? — Sad  comfort  whenever  he  returns, 
to  hear  how  your  brother  has  cone  on ! 

Josephs,  (jharles  has  been  imprudent,  sir, 
to  be  sure;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have 
already  prejudiced  oir  Oliver  against  him. 
He  may  reform. 

SirBenj.B.  To  he  sure  he  may:  for  my 
part,  I  never  believed  him  to  be  so  utterly 
void  of  principle  as  people  say ;  and  though 
he  has  lost  all  his  firiends,  I  am  told  nobody 
is  better  'P2lc^n  of  by  the  Jews. 

CreAt  That!s  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the 
Old  Jewry  was  a  ward ,  I  believe  Charles 
would  be  an  alderman: — no  man  more  po- 
pular there,  Yore  Gad!  I  bear  he  pays,  as 
many  annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine;  and  that 
whenever  be  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for 
the  recovery  of  bis  health  in  all  tbe  synagogues. 

SirBenj.B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater 
splendour.  Thej^  tell  me,  when  he  entertains 
bis  friends  be  will  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a 
dosen  of  bis  own  securities;  have  a  score  of 
radesmen  waiting  in  tbe  antechamber ,  and 
an  officer  behind  every  guest*s  cbair« 


Joseph  S*  This  may  be  entertainment  to  yon, 
gentlemen,  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable. — Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning  : 
I'm  not  very  well.  [^Exii  Maria. 

^Mrs.  Can.  O  dear !  she  changes  colour 
very  much. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  bcr: 
she  may  want  assistance. 

Mrs,  Can,  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul, 
ma'am. — Poor  dear  girl,  "who  knows  what  ber 
sftuation  may  be  t  f^*^*^  Mrs,  Candour. 

Lady  Sneer.  Iwas  nothing  but  that  sbe 
could  not  bear  to  hear  ChaHes  reflected  on, 
notwithstanding  their  diflerence. 

Sir  Benj,  B.  The  young  lady's  penchant  is 
obvious. 

Crabi.  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give 
up  the  pursuit  for  that: — follow  ber,  and  put 
her  into  good  humour.  Bepeet  her  some  of 
your  own  verses.     Come,  III  assist  you. 

Sir  Benj,  B,  Mr.  Surface ,  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you ;  hut  depend  on*t  your  brother  is 
utterly  undone. 

CrabL  O  Lud,  lay !  undone  as  ever  man 
w'as. — Can't  raise  a  guinea! — 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  And  every  thing  sold,  Pm  told, 
that  was  moveable. — 

Crabi,  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  hii 
house.  —  Not  a  thing  left  but  some  empty 
bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the  family 
pictures,  which  I  believe  are  framed  in^be 
wainscots — 

SirBenj.B,  And  Fm  very  sorry,  also,  to 
hear  some  bad  stories  against  him.      \_Gain§, 

Crabi,  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean  things, 
that's  certain. 

SirBenj.B,  But,  however,  as  be^  your 
brother —  [Ginng, 

Crabi,  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportu- 
nity.        \J^'^  Crabiree  and  Sir  Benjanun. 

Lady  Sneer,  Ha!  ha!  'tis  very  bard  for 
them  to  leave  a  subject  they  have  not  quite 
run  dowij. 

Josephs,  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no 
more  acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  1  doubt  ber  affections  are 
farther  engaged  than  we  imagine.  But  the 
family  are  to  be  here  this  evening,  so  you 
may  as  well  dine  where  you-  are,  and  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  farther; 
in  the  meantime,  Fll  go  and  plot  mischief, 
and  you  shall  study  sentimeut.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Sir  Peter's  House. 

Enur  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Peter  T.  When  an  old  bachelor  mar- 
ries a  young  wife,  what  is  he  to  expect?  Tb 
now  SIX  months  since  Lady  Teasle  made  me 
the  happiest  of  men — and  I  have  been  tbe 
most  miserable  dog  ever  since!  We  tilled  a 
tittle  going  to  church,  and  fairly  quarrelled 
before  the  bells  bad  done  ringing.  I  was  more 
than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during  tbe 
honeymoon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  in  file 
before  my  friends  bad  done  wishing  me  joy- 
Yet  I  chose  with  cautidn-»a  giri  bred  wbouf 
in  tbe  countrVi  who  never  knew  luxury  b^ 
yond  one  silk  gown,  nor  dissipation  abov« 
the  annual  gala  of  a  race  balL    Yet  now  abt 
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pfays  lier  part  ia  aH  the  extraTagant  foppe- 
ries of  the  fashion  and  the  town,  with  as 
ready  a  grace  as  if  she  had  nerer  seen  a  hush 
or  a  grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor^-square!  I  am 
sneered  at  by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  pa- 
ragraphed in  the  newspapers.  She  dissipates 
my  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  my  humours; 

ret,  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I  (ove  her,  or 
should  never  hear  all  this.     However,  1*11 
never  be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enier  Kowlkt. 

Rowhsy,  Oh!  Sir  Peter,  your  servant:  how 
is  it  with 'you,  sir? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Very  had,  Master  Rowley, 
very  bad.  I  meet  with  nothing  hut  crosses 
and  vexations. 

Rowley,  What  can  have  happened  to  trou- 
ble you  since  yesterday? 

Sir  Peter  T.  A  good  question  to  a  married 
man! 

Rowley.  Nay,  Tm  sure  your  lady.  Sir  Pe- 
ter, canH  be  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Why,  has  any  body  told  you 
she  was  dead? 

Rowley,  Come,  come.  Sir  Peter,  you  love 
her,  notwithstanding  your  tempers  don*t  ex- 
actly affree 

Sir  Peter  T.  But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers. 
Master  Rowley,  i  am,  myseU^  the  sweetest 
tempered  man  alive,  and  hate  a  teasing  tem- 
per ;  and  so  I  tell  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

Rowley,  Indeed! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay ;  and  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, in  all  our  disputes  she  is  always  in 
the  wrong!  BuyLady  Sneerwell,  and  the  set 
she  meets  at -iier bouse,  encourage  the  per- 
verseness  of  mtv   disposition. — Then,  to  com- 

riete  my  vexation,  Maria,  my  ward,  whom 
ought  to  have  the  power  over,  is  determi- 
ned to  turn  rebel  too,  and  absolutely  refuses 
the  man  whom  I  have  long  resolved  on  for 
her  husband;  meaning,  1  suppose,  to  bestow 
herself  on  his  profligate  brother. 

Rowley,  You  know.  Sir  Peter,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  the  liberty  to  differ  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  these  two  young  eentlemen.  I  only 
wish  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  your  opi- 
nion of  the  elder.  For  Charles,  my  life  on*l! 
he  will  retrieve  his  errors  yet.  Their  worthy 
father,  once  my  honoured  master,  was,  at  his 
years,  nearly  as  wild  a  spark;  yet,  when  he 
died,  he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent  heart 
to  lament  his  Joss. 

Sir  Peter  T,  You  are  wrong.  Master  Row- 
ley* On  tbeir  fatber*s  death,  you  know,  I  act- 
ed as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  them  both,  till 
tbeir  uncle  Sir  Oiiver*s  liberality  gave  them 
an  early  independence:  of  course,  no  person 
could  have  more  opportunities  of  judging  of 
their  hearts,  and  I  was  never  mistaken  in  my 
life.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young 
men  of  the  age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment, 
and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes; 
but  for  the  other,  take  my  word  for*t,  if  he 
bad  any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent,  he  has 
dissipated  it  with  the  rest  of  his  inheritance. 
Ah  I  my  old  friend.  Sir  Oliver,  will  be  deep- 
ly mortified  when  he  finds  how  part  of  his 
bounty  has  been  misapplied.  ^ 

Rowley,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  %o  violent 
against  the  young  man,  because  this  may  be 
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the  most  critical  period  of  his  fortune.  I  came 
hither  with  news  that  will  surprise  you. 

SirPeUrT,  What!  let  me  hear. 

Rowley,  Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this 
niomcnt  in  town. 

Sir  Peter  T,  How !  you  astonish  roe !  I 
thought  you  did  not  expect  him  this  month. 

Rowley,  I  did  not;  but  his  passage  has 
been  remarkably  quick. 

Sir  Peter  T,  £gad,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
my  old  friend.  *Tis  fifteen  years  since  we 
met— We  have  had  many  a  day  together: — 
but  does  he  still' enjoin  us  not  to  inform  his 
nephews  of  his  arrival  ? 

Rowley,  Most  strictly.  He  means,  before 
it  is  known,  to  make  some  trial  of  their  dis* 
position. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah !  there  needs  no  art  to 
discover  their  merits — he  shall  have  his  way: 
but,  pray,  does  he  know  I  am  married? 

Rowley,   Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  Peter  T,  What,  as  we  drink  health  to 
a  friend  in  a  consumption.  Ah!  Oliver  will 
laugh  at  me..  We  used  to  rail  at  matrimony 
together,  and  he  has  been  steady  to  his  text 

—  Well,  he  must  be  soon  at  my  house, 
though!— rU  instantly  give  orders  for  his  re- 
ception.— But,  Master  Rowley,  don*t  drop  a 
word  that  Lady  Teaxle  and  1  ever  disagree. 

Rowley,  By  no  means. 

Sir  Peter  T,  For  I  should  never  be  able  to 
stand  NolHs  jokes;  so  Fd  have  him  think, 
Lord  forgive  me!  that  we  are  a  very  happy 
couple. 

Rowley,  I  understand  you: — but  then  you 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  differ  while  he  is 
in  the  house  with  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Egad,  and  so  we  must — and 
thafs  impossible.  Ah!  master  Rowley,  when 
an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  he  de- 
serves— no— the  crime  carries  its  punishment 
along  with  it  [Exeunt. 

ACT    IL 

SCBRB  L 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Ladt  Teazle. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Lady  Teaxle,  Lady  Teaxle,  I'll 
not  bear  it ! 

Leuiy  2\  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear 
it  or  not,  as  you  please;  but  1  ought  to  have 
ray  own  way  in  every  thing,  and  what's  more, 
I  will,  too.  What!  though  I  was  educated 
in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women 
of  fashion  in  London  are  accountable  to  no- 
body after  they  are  married. 

Sir  Peter  T,  \ery  well,  ma'am,  very  well; 

—  so  a  husband  is  to  have  no  influence,  no 
authority  ? 

Lady  T,  Authority!  No,  to  be  sure: — if  you 
wanted  authority  over  me,  you  should  have 
adopted  me,  ana  not  married,  me :  I  am  sure 
you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Old  enough ! — ay — there  it  is. 
Well,  well.  Lady  Teazle,  though  my  life  roay 
be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper,  rll  not  be 
ruined  by  your  extravagance. 

LadyT,  My  extravagance  I  I'm  sure  I'm 
not  more  extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion ought  to  be. 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall 
throw  away  no  more  sums  oa  such  nnmean- 
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Mrs,  Can.  True,  and  then  as  to  lier  raan-|  Sir  Piston  T.  Tore  lieaTeiiy  raadaniy  if  they 
ner,  upon  m^  word  I  think  it  is  particularly  were  to  consider  the  sporting  with  reputation 
graceful,  considering  she  never  had  the  least 'of  as  much  importance  as  poaching  on  ma- 
education:  for  youlinow   her  mother  was  alnors,  and  pass  an  act  for  the  preserration  of 


Welsh    milliner,   and  her  father  a  sugarbaker 
at  Bristol. 

SirBenj.B.  Ah!  you  are  hoth  of  you  too 
good  natured! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes,  damned  good  natured! 
This  their  own  relation !  mercy  on  me !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Can,  For  my  part,  (  own  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  a  friena  ill  spoken  of. 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  to  be  sure! 

SirBenj,  B,  Ob !  you  are  of  a  moral  turn. 
Mrs.  Candour  and  1  can  sit  for  an  hour  and 
hear  Lady  Stucco  talk  sentiment. 

Lad/T,  Nay,  I  vow  Lady  Stucco  is  yery 
well  with  the  dessert  after  dinner;  for  shes 
)ust  like  the  French  fruit  one  cracks  for  mot^ 
los — made  up  of  paint  and  proverb. 

Mrs. Can,  Well,  I  never  will  join  in  ridi- 
culing a  friend;  and  so  1  constantly  tell  my 
cousin  Ogle,  and  you  all  know  what  preten- 
sions she  has  to  be  critical  on  beauty. 

Crabt.  O  to  be  sure!  she  has  herself  the 
oddest  countenance  that  ever  was  seen;  *tis  a 
collection  of  features  from  all  the  dififercnt 
countries  of  the  globe. 

Sir  BenJ.  B,  So  she  has,  indeed — an  Irish 
front— 

Crabt.  Caledonian  locks  — 

SirBenj.B.  Dutch  nose — 

Crabt.  Austrian  lips — 

Sir  BenJ B,  Complexion  of  a  Spaniard — 

CrabL  And  teeth  a  la  Chinoise — 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  In  short,  her  face  I'esembles  a 
table  d'hote  at  Spa — where  no  two  guests 
are  of  a  nation — 

CrabL  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  ge- 
neral war — wherein  all  the  members,  even  to 
her  eyes ,  appear  to  have  a  different  interest, 
and  her  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  parties 
likely  to  join  issue. 

Mrs.  Can.  Ua !  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Mercy  on  my  life!— a  person 
they  dine  with  twice  a  week.  [Aside. 

Lady  Sneer.  Go,  go  9  you  are  a  couple  of 
provoking  toads.  ^ 

Mrs.  Can.   Nay,    but   1   vow   you  shall  i^ 
carry    the  laugh  o/T  so— for  give  me  leave  to 
say,  that  Mrs.  Ogle — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Madam,  madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon—there^s  no  stopping  these  good  gen- 
llemen*s  tongues.->But  when  I  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Candour,  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  youU  not 
take  her  part. 

LadY Sneer.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  W^ell  said.  Sir 
Peter:  but  you  are  a  cruel  creature, — too 
phlegmatic  yourself  for  a  jest,  and  too  peevish 
to  allow  wit  in  others. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ah!  madam,  true  wit  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  good-nature  than  your  lady- 
ship IS  aware  of. 

LadjT,  Tnie,  Sir  Peter;  I  believe  they 
are  so  near  akin  that  they  can  never  be  united. 

SirBenj.B,  Or  rather,  madam,  suppose 
Ihera  to  be  man  and  vrife,  because  one  sel- 
dom Bt^t  them  together. 

LadyT.  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy 
to  scandal,  I  believe  he  would  have  it  put 
down  by  parUament 


fame,  I  believe  there  are  many  would  thank 
them  for  the  bill. 

iMdjr  Sneer,  O  Lud,  Sir  Peter;  would  yon 
deprive  us  of  our  privileges? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  madam;  and  then  no  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  kill  characters  and 
run  down  reputations,  but  qualified  old  maids 
and  disappointed  widows. 

Ladj Sneer.  Go,  you  monster! 

Mrs. Can,  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be 
quite  so  severe  on  those  who  only  report  what 
tney  hear? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes ,  madam ,  I  would  have 
law  merchant  for  them  too ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer  ef 
the  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  par- 
ties should  have  a  right  to  come  on  any  of 
the  indorsers. 

CrabL  Well,  for  my  part,  I  beliere  there 
never  was  a  scandalous  tale  without  some 
foundation. 

Sir  Peter  T.  O,  nine  out  often  of  the  ma- 
licious inventions  are  founded  on  some  ridi- 
culous misrepresentation!  *' 

Ladf  Sneer.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit 
down  to  cards  in  the  next  room? 

Enter  a  Servant  ivho  whispers  Sir  Pstsiu 

Sir  Peter  T.  HI  he  with  them  directly.— 
ril  get  away  unperceived.  [Ap4u^ 

Ladf  Sneer.  Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  going 
to  leave  us? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me; 
Fm  called  away  by  particular  business.  But 
I  leave  my  character  behind  me. 

[Exit  Sir  Peier. 

Sir  Benj,  B.  Well— certainly,  Lady  Teaale, 
that  lord  of  yours  is  a  strange  being;  I  could 
teU  you  somes  stories  of  him  would  make  yon 
laugh  heartily  if  he  were  not  your  husband. 

LadyT.  O,  pray  donH  mind  that;— come, 
do  let*s  hear  them. 

[Joins  tlie  rest  of  the  company  going  in- 
to the  next  roonu 

Josephs.  Maria,  1  see  you  have  no  saUs- 
faclion  in  this  society.  ' 

Maria,  How  is  it  possible  I  should  ? — If  to 
raise  malicious  smiles  at  the  infirmities  or 
misfortunes  of  those  who  have  never  injured 
us  be  the  province  of  wit  or  humour,  Heayen 
grant  me  a  double  portion  of  dulness ! 

Josephs.  Yet  they  appear  more  ill-natured 
than  they  are, — ^they  have  no  malice  at  heart. 

Maria.  Then  is  their  conduct  still  more 
contemptible;  for,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
could  excuse  the  interference  of  their  tongues, 
but  a  natural  and  uncontrollable  bitterness  of 
mind. 

Josephs.  Undoubtedly,  madam;  and  it  has 
always  been  a  sentiment  of  mine,  that  to  pro- 
pagate a  malicious  truth  wantonly  is  more 
despicable  than  to  falsify  from  revenge.  But 
can  you,  Maria,  feel  thus  for  others,  and  be 
unkind  to  me  alone? — Is  hope  to  be  denied 
the  tenderest  passion? 

Maria.  W^hy  will  you  distress  me  by  re- 
newing the  sub|ect? 

Josephs,  Ah,  Maria  1  you  would  not  treat 
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me  tbus,  and  oppose  your  guardian,  Sir  Pe-| 
ter*s  will,  but  thai  I  see  that  profligate  Char- 
les is  still  a  favoured  rival.  | 

Maria,  Uncenerously  urged!  —  But  what- 
ever my  sentiments  are  for  that  unfortunate 
young  man,  be  assured  I  shall  not  leel  more 
Douna  to  give  him  up,  because  his  distresses 
have  lost  him  the  regard  even  of  a  brother. 

Joseph  S*  Nay,  but  Maria,  do  not  leave  me 
with  a  frown :  by  all  that*s  honest,  I  swear — 
Gad's  life,  here's  Lady  Teaxle I— J-^iV/^]— 
Tou  must  not — no,  you  shall  not — lor,  though 
I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  Lady  Teasle — 

Maria,  Lady  Teasle  I 

Josephs,  let  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect — 

Enter  Labt  Tbazus,  and  comes  forward. 

Lady  T,  What  is  this,  pray?  Do  you  take 
ber  for  me  ?  —  Child,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
next  room.  —  [Exit  Maria,'\  —  What  is  all 
thb,  pray? 

Joseph  S,  O,  the  most  unlucky  circumstance 
in  nature!  Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the 
tender  concern  I  have  for  your  happiness,  and 
threatened  to  acquaint  Sir  Peter  with  her  sus- 
picions, and  I  was  just  endeavouring  to  reason 
with  her  when  you  came  in. 

Lady  T,  Indeed !  but  you  seemed  to  adopt 
a  very  tender  mode  of  reasoning — do  you 
usually  argue  on  your  knees? 

Josephs,  O,  sbe*s  a  child,  and  I  thought  a 
little  bombast  —  But,  Lady  Teaxle,  whsn  are 
you  to  give  me  your  judgment  on  my  library, 
as  you  promised:  ? 

LadjrT,  No,  no;  1  begin  to  think  it  would 
be  imprudent,  and  you  know  1  admit'  you  as 
a  lover  no  farther  tban  fashion  sanctions. 

Joseph  S.  True — a  mere  platonic  cicisbeo — 
what  every  wife  is  entitled  to. 

Lady  T,  Certainly,  one  must  not  be  out  of 
the  fashion. — However,  1  have  so  much  of  my 
country  prejudices  lefi,  that,  though  Sir  Peter's 
ill-bumour  may  vex  me  ever  so,  it  never  shall 
provoke  me  to — 

Josephs,  The  only  revenge  in  your  power. 
— Well — I  applaud  your  moderation. 

Lady  T,  uo^ — you  are  an  insinuating^  wretch. 
—  But  we  shall  be  missed-** let  us  join  the 
company. 

Joseph  S,  But  we  had  best  not  return 
together. 

LadyT.  Well— don't  stay;  for  Maria  shaVt 
come  to  bear  any  more  of  your  reasoning,  I 
promise  you.  [Exit  Lady  Teazle, 

Joseph  S,  A  curious  dilemma  my  politics 
have  run  me  into!   I  wanted,  at  first,  only  to 


lover.  Sincerely  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never 
made  such  a  point  ofjeaining  so  very  good  a 
character,  for  it  has  led  me  into  so  many  cur- 
sed rogueries  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  exposed 
at  last.  [Exit, 

ScBMB  UL — Sir  Petbr  Teazlb's. 

Enter  Rowlbt  and  Sir  Ouvbr  Surface. 

Sir  Oliper  S,  Ha !  ba  I  ha !  So  my  old  friend 
Is  married,  hey?  —  a  young  wife  out  of  the 
conmry.  —  Ha!  ha!  hal  that  he  should  bave 
atood  bluff  to  old  bachelor  so  long,  and  sink 
into  a  husband  at  last 


Roa^ley*  But  you  must  not  rally  him  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Oliver:  'tis  a  tender  point,  1  as- 
sure you,  though  he  has  t>een  married  only 
seven  months. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Thenr  he  has  been  just  half  a 
year  on  the  stool  of  repentance !— Poor  Peter ! — 
But  you  say  hejias  entirely  given  up  Charles, — 
never  »et%  him,  hey? 

Rotvley,  His  prejudice  against  him  is  asto- 
nishing, and  I  am  sure,  greatly  ,  increased  by 
a  jealousy  of  him  with  Lady  Teatle,  which  he 
has  industriously  been  led  into  by  a  scanda- 
lous society  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  Charles's  ill  name. 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  I  believe,  if  the  lady  is 
partial^  to  either  of  them,  his  brother  is  the 
ifavourite. 

SirOUperS,  Ay,  I  know  there  are  a  set  of 
malicious,  prating,  prudent  gossips,  both  male 
and  female,  who  murder  characters  to  ki^ll 
time;  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good 
name,  before  be  has  years  to  know  the  value 
of  it. — But  I  am  not  to  be  prejudiced  against 
my^  nephew  by  such,  1  promise  you. — No,  no^ 
—  if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean, 
I  shall  compound  for  his  extravagance. 

^  Rowley,  Then,  my  life  on*!,  you  will  reclaim 
him.  —  Ah.  sir!  it  gives  me  new  life  to  find 
that  your  heart  is  not  turned  against  him ;  and 
that  the  son  of  my  good  old  master  has  one 
friend,  however,  left. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  What,  shall  I  forget.  Master 
Rowley,  when  I  was  at  his  years  myself?. 
Egad,  my  brother  and  I  were  neither  of  as 
very  prudent  youths;  and  yet,  I  believe,  you 
bave  not  seen  many  better  men  than  your  old 
master  was. 

Rowley,  Sir,  'tis  this  reflection  gives  me  as- 
surance that  Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to 
his  family. — But  here  comes  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  ^Igad,  so  he  does. — Mercy  on 
me! — he's  greatly  altered—and  seems  to  nave 
a  settled  married  look!  One  may  read  /kia* 
band  in  his  face  at  this  distance! 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Hah!  SirOlivcr-myoldfnend! 
Welcome  to  England  a  thousand  times! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Thank  you  —  thank  you.  Sir 
Peter!  and  i'faith  I  am  glad  to  find  you  well, 
believe  me. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Oh!  'tis  a  long  time  since  we 
met  —  fifteen  years,  I  doubt,  6ir  Oliver,  and 
many  a  cross  accident  in  the  time. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Ay,  I  have  had  my  share.^ 
But,  what!  I  find  you  are  married,  hey? — 
VVell,  well— it  caa't  be  helped  —  and  so  —  I 
wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart 

Sir  Peter  T,  Thank  you .  thank  you ,  Sir 
Oliver. — Yes,  I  have  entered  into — tbe  happy 
state; — but  we'll  not  talk  of  that  now. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  True,  true.  Sir  Peter:  old 
firiends  should  not  begin  on  grievances  at  first 
meeting — no,  no,  no. — 

Rowley.  Take  care,  pray,  sir. — 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Well — so  one  of  my  nephews 
is  a  wild  fellow,  hey? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Wild!  Ah!  my  old  fnend,  1 
grieve  for  your  disappointment  there;  he's  a 
lost  young  man,  indeed.  However,  his  brother 
will  make  you  amends;  Joseph  is,  indeed^ 
what  a  youth  should  be.  Every  body  in  the 
world  speaks  well  of  him. 
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SirOlifferS,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  lie  bas 
too>  good  a  character  to  be  an  honest  fellow. 
Every  body  speaks  well  of  biro  I — Pshaw!  then 
be  bas  bowed  as  low  to  knaves  and  fools  as 
to  the  honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Sir  Peter  T.  What,  Sir  Oliver!  do  you 
blame  him  for  not  making  enemies? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes ,  if  he  has  merit  enough 
to  deserve  them. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  well—you'll  be  convin- 
ced when  you  know  him.  *Tis  edification  to 
bear  him  converse;  he  professes  the  noblest 
sentiments. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Oh!  plague  of  his  sentiments! 
If  he  salutes  me  with  a  scrap  of  morality  in 
his  mouth,  I  shall  be  sick  directly. — But,  how- 
ever, don't  mistake  me,  Sir  Peter;  I  don't 
mean  to  defend  Charles's  errors:  but  before  1 
form  my  judgment  of  either  of  them,  I  intend 
to  make  a  trial  of  their  hearts :  and  my  friend 
Rowley  and  1  have  planned  something  for  the 
purpose. 

Rotvlejr,  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once 
be  has  been  mistaken. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ob!  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Well— come,  give  us  a  bottle 
of  good  wine,  and  well  drink  the  lads'  health, 
and  tell  you  our  scheme. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Allons  then! 

Sir  Olivers*  And  don't,  Sir  Peter,  be  so 
severe  against  your  old  friend's  son*  Odds 
my  life!  I  am  not  sorry  that  be  has  run  out 
of  the  course  a  little:  tor  my  part,  (  hate  to 
see  prudence  dinging  to  the  green  suckers  of 
youth ;  'tis  like  ivy  round  a  sapling,  and  spoils 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  iir. 

ScBMB  L—SiR  Pbtbr  Teazlb*s. 
Enter  Sir  Pbtbr  Tbazlb,  Sir  Ol^vbr  Sur- 

FACB,  £md  ROWLBT. 

Sir  Peter  T,  W^ell,  then,  we  will  see  this 
fellow  first,  and  have  our  wine  after^vards: — 
but  how  is  this,  master  Rowley?  I  don't  see 
the  jest  of  your  scheme. 

Roivlef,  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  wlio 
I  was  speaking  of.  is  nearly  related  to  them 
by  their  mother.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Dublin, 
but  has  been  ruined  by  a  series  of  undeserved 
mbfortunes.  He  has  applied,  by  letter,  to  Mr. 
Surface  and  Cbarleirf  from  the  former  Jle  bas 
received  nothing  but  evasive  promises  of  fu- 
ture service,  while  Charles  has  done  all  that 
his  extravagance  has  leA  him  power  to  do  ;' 
and  he  is,  at  this  time,  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  sum  of  money,  part  of  which,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  distresses,  1  know  he  intends  for 
the  service  of  poor  Stanley* 

Sir  Olivers.   Ah! — be  is  my  brother's  son. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  bu^  how  is  Sir  Oliver 
personally  to — 

RoiPley.  W^by,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles 
and  his  brother,  that  Stanley  bas  obtained 
permission  to  apply  personally  to  his  friends, 
and  as  they  have  neither  of  them  ever  seen 
him,  let  Sir  Oliver  assume  his  character,  and 
be  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging,  at 
least,  of  the  benevolence  of  their  dispositions; 
and  believe  me,  sir,  you  will  find  in  the 
youngest  brother,  one,  who,  in  the  midit  of 
folly  and  dissipation,  has  still,  as  our  immortal 


bard  expresses  it, — ''a  heart  to  pitjfy  sod,  a 
hand  open  as  day,  for  mdtinir  charity." 

Sir  Peter  T,  Pshaw!  VVhat  signifies  kis 
having  an  open  band  or  purse  either,  when 
he  has  nothing  left  to  five?  WeO,  wdl — 
make  the  trial,  if  you  please.  Rut  where  is 
the  fellow  whom  you  brought  lbr<  Sir  Oliver 
to  examine,  relative  to  Charles's  affairs? 

Roivlejr.  Below,  wailing  bis  commands,  and 
no  one  can  give  him  better  intdligence.  This, 
Sir  Oliver,  is  a  friendly  Jew,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
bring  your  nephew  to  a  proper  sense  of  his 
extravagance. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Pray  let  us  bavd  him  in. 

Rotvlejr,  Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  stairs. 

[jipari  to  Servant. 

Sir  Peter  T.  But,  pray,  why  shonld  jou 
suppose  he  will  speak  the  truth? 

Ronvlejr.  Oh!  I  have  convinced  him  that  he 
bas  no  chance  of  recovering  certain  sums  ad- 
vanced to  Charles,  but  through  the  bounty  of 
Sir  Oliver,  who  he  knows  is  arrived;  so  thai 
you  may  depend  -on  his  fidelity  to  his  own 
interests:  I  nave  also  another  evidence  in  my 
power,  one  Snake,, whom  1  have  detected  in 
a  matter  litde  short  of  forgery,  and  shall  speed- 
ily produce  him*  to  remove  some  of  your 
prejudices. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  have  heard  to^  much  on  that 
subject. 

Aoivlejr,  Here  comes  the  honest  Israelite. — 

Enter  MosES. 

— ^Thls  is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir,  I  understand  you  hare 
lately  had  great  dealings  with  my  nephew, 
Charles. 

Moses.  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  I  have  done  all  1 
could  for  him;  but  he  was  ruined  before  he 
came  to  me  for  assistance. 

SinOliverS.  That  was  unlucky,  truly;  for 
you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  your 
talents. 

Moses,  None  at  all;  •!  hadn't  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  his  distresses  till  he  was  some  thou* 
sands  worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  Olivers.  Unfortunate,  indeed! — But  I 
suppose  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  lor 
him,  honest  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  he  knows  that;  —  this  rery 
evening  I  was  to  have  brought  him  a  gentle- 
man from  the  dty,  who  does  not  know  him, 
and  will,  I  believe,  advance  him  some  money. 

Sir  Peter  T.  What,— one  Charies  has  ne^er 
had  money  from  before? 

Moses,  Yes ,  —  Mr.  Premium ,  of  Crutcbed 
Friars,  formerly  a  broker. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Egad,  Sir  Oliver,  a  thougbk 
strikes  me !— Charles,  you  say,  does  not  know 
Mr.  Premium? 

Moses.  Not  at  all. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Now  then.  Sir  Oliver,  you  may 
have  better  opportunity  of  satisfying  yourscu 
than  by  an  old  romandng  tale  of  a  poor  re- 
lation :  go  with  mj  friend  Moses,  and  repre- 
sent Premium,  and  then,  Fll  answer  for  it, 
you'll  see  your  nephew  in  all  bis  glory. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  JBIffad,  1  lika  this  idea  better 
than  the  other,  and  I  may  visit  Joseph  ^after- 
wards as  Old*  Stanley. 

Sir  Peter  T.  True— so  you  may. 
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Rovpler*  Well^  this  is  taking  Charles  rather 

at  a  disadvantage,  to  be  sure ; — howerer,  Moses. 

**   you  understand  Sir  Peler,  and  will  he  faithful  ? 

Moses,  You  may  depend  upon  me; — this  is 
near  the  time  I  was  to  have  gone. 

Sir  Oltper  S»  Til  accompany  you  as  soon 
as  you  please,  Moses — But  hoi u !  I  hare  forgot 
one  thing ^how  the  plague  shall  I  he  able  to 
pass  for  a  Jew? 

Moses,  -There^s 
Christian. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Is  he  ?  I'm  Tery  sorry  to  hear 
it  But  then  again,  a*n^  1  rather  too  smartly 
dressed  to  look  like  a  money  lender? 

SirPeUr  T,  Not  at  all;  Would  not  be  out 
of  character,  if  you  went  in-  your  own  car- 
riage— would  it,  Moses? 

Moses,  Not  in  the  least 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Well  -  but  how  must  I  Ulk  ?— 
there'll'  certainly  some  cant  of  nsury  and  mode 
of  treating  that  I  ouffht  to  know. 

Sir  Peter  T,  O !  there's  not  much  to  learn. 
The  great  poini,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  esor- 
bitant  enough  in  your  demands — ^hey,  Moses? 

Moses,  Yes,  that's  a  Tery  great  point 

Sir  Oliver  S  I'll  answer  for't  I'll  not  be 
wanting  19  that.  I'll  ask  him  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  on  the  loan,  at  least 

Moses.  If  you  ask  him  no  more  tb^n  that, 
youll  be  discovered  immediMely. 

Sir  Oliver o.  Hey! — what  the  plague! — how 
much  then? 

Moses.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances. 
If  he  appears  not  very  anxious  for  the,  supply, 
you  should  require  only  forty  or  fifty  per  cent; 
but  if  you  find  him  in  great  distress,  and  want 
the  monies  very  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  Peter  T,  A  ^ood  honest  trade  you're 
learning.  Sir  Oliver T 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Truly ,  I  think  so  —  and  not 
luiprofitable. 

Moses.  Then,  you  know,  yon  har'nH  the 
monies  yourself,  but  are  forced  to  borrow  them 
for  him  of  an  old  friend. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Oh!  4  borrow  it  of  a  friend, 
do  I? 

Moses,  And  your  friend  is  a»  unconscion- 
able dog:  but  you  can't  bel^  that 

Sir  Oliver  iS,  My  friend  an  unconscionable 
dog? 

Moses,  Yes,  and  he  hinuelf  has  not  the 
monies  by  him,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at 
a  greast  loss. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a 
giyatloss,  is  he?  Well,  that's  very  kind  of  him.' 

Sir  Peter  T,  i'faith,  Sir  Oliver— Mr.  Pre- 
mium, 1  mean,  you'll  soon  be  master  of  the 
trade.  But,  Moses!  would  not  you  have  him 
mn  out  a  little  against  the  Annuity  Bill  ?  That 
would  be  in  character,  1  should  think. 

Moses,  Very  much. 

Rowley.  And  lament  that  a  young  man  now 
roust  be  at  years  of  discretion  before  lie  b 
suffered  to  ruin  himself? 

Moses,  Ay,  great  pity! 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  abuse  the  public  for  al- 
lowing merit  to  an  act,  whose  only  object  is 
to  snatch  misfortune  and  imprudence  from  the 
rapacious  gripe  of  usury,  and  give  the  minor 
a  chance  of  inheriting  his  estate  without  being 
undone  by  coming  into  possession. 

Sir  Oliver  S,    So  — so— Moses    shall   give 


me   farther  instructions    as   we  go   together. 

Sir  Peter  T,  You  will  not  have  much  time, 
for  your  nephew  lives  hard  by. 

Sir  Olivers.  O!  never  fear:  my  tutor  ap- 
pears so  able,  that  though  Charles  lived  in  toe 
next  street,  it  must  be  my  own  fai^  if  I  am 
not  a  complete  rogue  before  I  turn  the  comer. 
[Kxeunt  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses, 

Sir  Peter  T.  So,  now,  1  think  Sir  Oliver 
will  be  convinced:  yon  are  partial,  Rowley, 
and  would  have  prepared  Charles  for  the 
other  plot. 

Hotvlejr,  No,  upon  my  word,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  go  bring  me  this  Snake, 
and  I'll  hf  ar  what  he  has  to  say  presently. — 
i  see  Maria,  and  want  to  speak  with  her. 
[£x//  RofPl^']  I  should  be  glad  to  be  con- 
vinced my  suspicions  of  Lady  Teasle  and 
Charles  were  unjust  1  have  never  yet  opened 
my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph 
•—I  am  determined  1  will  do  it — he  will  give 
me  his  opinion  sincerely. 

Enter  Maria. 

So,  child,  hat  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  you  ? 

Maria.  No,  sir;  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect, 
the  more  you  converse  with  that  amiable 
young  man,  what  return  his  partiah'ty  for  you 
deserves  ? 

Maria.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  firequent 
importunity  on  this  subject  distresses  me  ex- 
tremely—  you  compel  me  to  declare,  that  I 
know  no  man  who  has  ever  paid  me  a  parti- 
cular attention,  whom  1  would  not  prefer  to 
Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  Peter  T,  So — here's  perverseness! — No. 
no,  Maria,  'tis  Charles  only  whom  you  would 
prefer.  *Tis  evident  his  vices  and  follies  have 
won  your  heart 

Maria.  This  is  unkind,  sir.  You  know  I 
have  obeyed  you  in  neitlier  seeing  nor  cor- 
responding with  him:  I  have  heard  enough  to 
convince  me  that  he  is  unworthy  my  regard. 
Yet  1  cannot  think  it  culpable,  i(  while  my 
understanding  severely  condemns  his  vices, 
my  heart  su^ests  some  pity  for  his  distresses. 

Sir  Peter  jT,  Well,  well,  pitv  him  as  much 
as  you  please;  but  give  your  heart  and  hand 
to  a  worthier  object. 

Mqfia.  Never  to  his  brother! 

Sit^ Peter  T,  Go  —  perverse  and  obstinate! 
but  take  care,  madam;  you  have  never  yet 
known  what  the  authority  of' a  guardian  is: 
don't  compel  roe  to  inform  you  of  it 

Maria,  I  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have 
just  reason.  Tis  true,  by  my  father's  will,  I 
am  for  a  short  period  bouna  to  regard  you 
as  his  substitute;  but  must  cease  to  think  you 
so,  when  you  w^uld  compel  me  to  be  miser- 
able. '     ^  {Exit  Maria. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as 
I  am?  every  thing  conspiring  to  fret  me!  I 
had  not  been  involved  in  matrimony  a  fort- 
night, before  her  father,  a  hale  and  hearty 
ipan,  died,  on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  plaguing  me  with  the  care  ot  his 
daughter.  But  here  comes  my  helpmate!  She 
appears  in  great  good  humour.  How  happy 
1  Aould  be  if  1  could  tease  her  into  loving 
me,  though  but  a  little! 
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[Act  in. 


Enter  Ladt  Teazle.  . 

Lfidy  T.  Liid !  Sir  Peler,  I  hope  you  LavVl 
been  quarrelling  'with  Ma'ria?  It  is  not  using 
roe  well  to  be  ill-humoureJ  when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ah !  Lady  Teazle,  you  might 
have  lh4j>ower  to  make  me  good-humoured 
at  all  times. 

Ladf  T.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had;  for  I 
want  you  to  be  in  a  charming  sweet  temper 
at  this  moment.  Do  be  good-humoured  now, 
and  let  nie  have  two  hundred  pounds,  will  you? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Two  hundred  pounds!  what, 
anH  I  to  be  in  a  good  humour  without  paying 
for  it?  But  speak  to  me  thus,  and  iYaith  there*s 
qothing  I  could  refuse  You.  You  shall  have 
it;  but  seal  roe  a  bond  for  the  repayment. 

Ladj  T,  O  no  —  there  —  my  note  of  hand 
will  do  as  well.  [Offering  fier  Hand. 

Sir  Peter  T.   And  you  shall  no  longer  re- 

S roach   me   with  not  giving  you   an  indepen- 
ent  settlement.    I   mean    shortly  to  surprise 
you: — but  shall  we  always  live  thus,  hey  r 

Lad/  T,  If  you  please.  Tm  sure  1  don*t 
care  bow  soon  we  leave  off  quarrelling,  pro- 
vided you*ll  own  you  were  tired  6rst. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well  — then  let  our  future 
contest  be,  who  shall  be  most  obliging. 

Ladjr  T,  1  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good  na- 
ture becomes  you — you  look  now  as  you  did 
before  we  were  roarried,  when  you  used  to 
walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me 
stories  of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your 
youth,  and  chuck  me  unuer  the  chin,  you 
would;  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love 
an  old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing — 
didn*t  you? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes ,  yes ,  and  you  -^erc  as 
kind  and  attentive — 

Ladjr  T,  Ay — so  I  was,  and  would  always 
take  your  part,  when  my  acquaintance  used 
to  abuse  you,  and  turn  you  into  ridicule. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Indeed! 

Lady  T.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy 
has  called  you  a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor, 
and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of  marrying 
one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have  always 
defended  you,  and  said,  I  didiiH  think  you  so 
ugly  by  any  means,  and  I  dared  say  you*d 
make  a  very  good  sort  of  a  husband. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  you  prophesied  right; 
and  we  shall  now  be  the  happiest  couple-^ 

Lady  7\  And  never  diflcr  again  ? 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  never!— though  at  the  same 
time,  indeed,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must 
watch  your  temper  very  seriously;  for  in  all 
our  lillle  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  j 
my  love,  you  always  began  first. 

Ladjr  T»  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir 
Peter:  indeed,  you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  Peter  2',  Now  see,  my  ang^l!  take  care — 
contradicting  isnH  the  way  to  keep  friends. 

LadyT,  Then  donU  you  begin  it,  my  love! 

Sir  Peter  T,  There,  now!  you — you  are 
going  on.  You  don*t  perceive,  my  life,  that 
you  are  just  doing  the  very  thing  which  you 
know  always  makes  me  angry. 

LadjT,  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry 
without  any  reason,  my  dear — 

Sir  Peter  T,  There!  now  you  want  to  quar- 
rel again. 

J^tdyT,  No,  I  am  sure  I  donH: — but  if  yon 
will  be  so  peevish — 


Sir  Peter  T,  There  now!  who  begins  first? 

Ladj  T,  Why  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said 
nothing — but  tbere^s  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  Peter  E»  No,  no,  madam:  the  fault's  id 
your  own  temper. 

Lady  T,  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  consia 
Sophy  said  yoii  would  be. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  for- 
ward, iinpertinent  gipsy. 

Lcidy  T.  You  are  a  great  bear,  Vm  sure,  to 
abuse  my  relations. 

Sir  Peter  T»  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of 
marriage  be  doubled  on  me,  if  ever  I  try  to 
be  friends  with  you  any  more! 

Lady  T,  So  much  the  better. 

Sir  Peter  2\  No,  no,  madam:  'tis  erident 
you  never  cared  a  pin  for  me,  and  I  was  a 
madman  to  marry  y6u — a  pert,  rural  coquette, 
that  bad  refused  half  the  honest  'squires  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

£ady  T,  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to 
marry  you  —  an  old  dangling  bachelor,  who 
was  single  at  fiily,  only  because  he  never  could 
meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  him. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  a^,  madam ;  but  you  were 
pleased  enough  to  listen  to  me:  you  never 
nad  such  an  offer  before. 

LadyT.  No!  didn't  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Ter- 
rier, who  chrcry  body  said  would  have  been  a 
better  roatcb?  for  his  estate  is  just  as  good 
as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck  since  we 
have  been  roarried. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  have  done  with  you,  madam! 
You  are  an  unfeeling,  ungrateful— but  there's 
an  end  of  every  thing.  I  believe  you  capable 
of  every  thing  that  is  bad.  —  Yes,  madam,  I 
now  beJieve  the  reports  relative  to  you  and 
Charles,  madam. — Yes,  madara,/oa  ana  Charles 
arc — not  without  grounds. — 

Lady  T,  Take  care,  Sir  Peter!  you  had 
better  not  insinuate  any  such  thing!  I'll  not 
be  suspected  without  cause,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  Peter  i*.  Very  well,  madam!  very  well! 
A  separate  maintenance  as  soon  as  you  pleasr. 
yes,  madam,  or  a  divorce! — I'll  make  an  example 
of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bachelors.->— 
Let  us  separate,  madam. 

Lady  T,  Agreed!  agreed!  —  And  now,  my 
dear  Sir  Peter,  we  are  of  a  mind  once  more, 
we  may  be  the  happiest  couple  —  and  never 
differ  again,  you  know — ha!  ha!  ha!  Well, 
you  are  going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see,  and 
1  shall  only  interrupt  you — so,  bye — bye.  [JEjcit. 

Sir  Peter  7\  Plagues  and  tortures!  Can\  I 
make  her  anjrry  either!  Oh,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  fellow!  but  Fll  not  bear  her  pre- 
suming to  keep  her  tempe^:  no!  she  may 
break  my  heart,  but  she  sha'nt  keep  her  temper. 

Scene  II. — Charles  Scrface's  House. 
Enter  Tkip,  Moses,  a/?£f  Sir  Ouvea  Surface. 

Tr^,  Here,  master  Moses !  if  you'll  stay  a 
momeut,  111  try  whether  —  what's  the  gentle- 
ma  a's  name? 

Sir  Oliver  S\  Mr.  Moses,  what  is  my  name  ? 

Moses,  Mr.  Premium. 

Trip,  Premium — very  well. 

[Exit  Trip,  taking  Bnuff, 

Sir  Oliver  S,  To  judge  by  the  servants,  one 
wouldn't  believe  the  master  was  ruined.  But 
what! — sure,  this  was  my  brother's  housef 
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Moses*  Yesy  sif;  Mr.  C&aries  bought  it  of 
Mr.  Joseph,  with  the  furniture,  pictures,  etc 
just  as  the  old  gentleman  \eh  it.  Sir  Peter 
thought  it  a  piece  of  extravagance  in  him. 

Sir  Olivers,  In  my  mind,  the  other*s  eco- 
nomy in  selling  it  to  nim  was  more  reprehen- 
sible by  half. 

Enter  Trip. 

Trip.  My  master  says  you  must  wait,  gen- 
tlemen :  he  has  company,  and  canH  speak  with 
you  yet 

Sir  Oliver  S.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  want- 
ed to  see  him,  perhaps  he  would  not  send 
such  a  message? 

IVip.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  he  knows  you  are  here — 
1  did  not  forget  little  Premium:  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  \erj  well;  and  1  pray,  sir, 
what  may  be  your  name? 

Trip*  Trip,  sir;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your 
service. 

Sir  OliperS.  Well  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you 
have  a  pleasant  sort  of  place  here,  I  guess? 

Trip,  Why,  yes  — here  arc  three  or  four  of 
us  pass  our  time  agreeably  enough;  but  then 
our  wages  are  sometimes  a  little  in  arrear — 
and  not  very  great  either — but  dAy  pounds  a 
year,  and  find  our  own  bags  ^)  and  rouquets. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Bags  and  bouquets!  halters 
and  bastinadoes!  [Aside. 

Trip,  Ai^d,  d-propos,  Moses-^have  you  been 
able  to  get  me  that  little  bill  discounted? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  W^ants  to  raise  money  too ! — 
mercy  on  me!  Has  his  distresses  too,  i  war- 
rant, like  a  lord,  and  affects  creditors  and 
duns.  [Aside. 

Moses,  Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed, 
Mr.  Trip. 

Trip.  Gook  lack,  you  surprise  me!  My 
friend  Brush  has  indorsed  it,  and  I  thought 
when  he  put  his  name  at  the  back  of  a  bill 
*twas  the  same  as  cash. 

Mioses,  No!  Uwouldn*t  do. 

Trip,  A  small  sum  — but  twenty  pounds. 
Hark^ee,  Moses,  do  you  think  you  couldn*t 
get  it  me  by  way  of  annuity? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  An  annuity  !  ha !  ha !  a  foot- 
man raise  money  by  way  of  annuity !  W^ell 
done,  luxury*  eaad!  [Aside. 

Moses,  Well,  but  you  must  ensure  your 
place. 

Trip.  O  with  all  my  heart!  Til  ensure  my 
place,  and  my  life  too,  if  you  please. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  ifs  more  than  i  would  your 
neck.  [Aside, 

Moses,  But  is  there  nothing  you  could 
deposit? 

xrip.  W^hy,  nothing  capital  of  my  master's 
wardrobe  has  dropped  lately;  but  I  could  cive 
you  a  mortgage  on  some  of  his  winter  clothes, 
with  equity  of  redemption  before  November — 
or  you  shall  have  the  reversion  of  the  French 
velvet,  or  a  post-obit  on  the  blue  and  silver; — 
these,  i  should  think,  Moses,  with  a  few  pair 
of  point  ruffles,  as  a  collateral  security — ney, 
my  little  fellow? 

Moses,  W^ell,  well.  [Bell  rings. 

Trip.  Egad,  I  heard  the  bell!  i  believe, 
gentlemen,  1  can  now  introduce  you.  Don*t 
lorget  the  annuity,  little  Moses!  This  way, 
gentlemen.     Fll  insure    my  place,  you  know. 

f)  Baf*  t^r  the  hair  bcLwrf 


Sir  Oliver  S.  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of 
the  master,  this  is  the  temple  of  dissip^Oion 
indeed !  [£xeuni. 

Scene  IH. 

Charles  Surface,  Careless,  e/t\  elc.,  at  a 
table  wiUi  wine,  etc, 

Charles S,  'Fore  heaven,  His  true!  —  there's 
the  great  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Many  of 
our  acquaintance  have  taste,  spirit,  and  polite* 
ness;  but  plague  on't,  they  won't  drink. 

Careless,  It  is  so  indeed,  Charles !  they  give 
into  all  the  substantial  luxuries  of  the  table, 
and  abstain  from  nothing  but  wine  and  wit. 
O  certainly  society  suffers  by  it  intolerably; 
for  now,  instead  of  the  social  spirit  of  raiHery 
that  used  to  mantle  over  a  glass  of  bright 
Burgundy,  their  conversation  is  become  just 
like  the  opa  water  they  drink,  which  has  all 
the  pertness  and  flatulence  of  Champaigne, 
without  the  spirit  or  flavour. 

\st.  Gent,  But  what  are  they  to  do  who 
love  play  better  than  wine? 

Careless,  True:  there's  Sir  Harry  diets  him- 
self for  gaming,  and  is  now  under  a  hazard 
regimen. 

Charles  S,  Then  he'll  have  the  worst  of  it. 
W^hat!  you  wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  the 
course  by   keeping  him  from  corn?    For  my 

fart,  egad,  I  am  never  so  successful  as  when 
am  a  little  merry:  let  me  throw  on  a  bottle 
of  Champaigne,  and  I  never  lose — at  least,  1 
never  feel  my  losses,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  thing* 

2d  Gent,  Ay,  that  I  believe. 

Cfutrles  S.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend 
to  be  a  believer  in  love,  who  is  an  ab|urer  of 
wine?  Tis  the  test  by  which  the  lover  knows 
hb  owu  heart.  Fill  a  doxen  bumpers  to  a 
dosen  bauuties,  and  she  that  floats  atop  is  the 
maid  that  has  bewitched  you. 

Careless.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest  and 
give  us  your  real  favourite. 

Charles  S,  W^hy,  I  have  withheld  her  only 
in  compassion  to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  you 
must  give  a  round  of  her  peers,  which  is  im- 
possible— on  earth. 

Careless,  Ohl  then  well  find  some  cano- 
nised vestals  or  heathen  goddesses  that  will 
do,  I  warrant! 

diaries  S,  Here  then,  bumpers,  you  rogues! 
bumpers!  Maria!  Maria!— 

Sir  Harry  B,  Maria  'yvho? 

ClutrlesS,  O  damn  the  surname — 'tis  too 
formal  to  be  registered  in  Love's  calendar;  but 
now.  Sir  Harry^  beware,  we  must  have  beauty 
superlative. 

Careless,  Nay,  never  study.  Sir  Harry: 
we'll  stand  to  the  toast,  though  your  mistress 
should  want  an  eye,  and  you  know  you  have 
a  song  will  excuse  you. 

Sir  Harry  B.  Egad,  90  I  have!  and  I'Ugive 
him  the  song  instead  of  the  lady. 

SONG. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fiAeen ; 
Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean, 
And, here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Cliorus,  Let  the  toast  pass,— 
Drink  to  the  lass, 
VII  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass 
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HereS  to  the  dianiier  whose  dimples  we  prize ; 
Now  to  the  maid  who  has  nonei^  sir: 
Here*s  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes. 
And  here*s  to  the  pymph  with  but  one,  sir. 

Chorus.  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 
Here^s  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow; 
Now  to  her  that*s  as  brown  as  a  berry: 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe. 
And  now  to  the  girl  that  is  merry. 

Chorus,  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 
For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 
So  fill  a  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim. 
And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together. 

Chorus,  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 

All.  Bravo!  bravo ! 

Enter  Trip,  and  whispers  Chabxss  Surface. 

Charles  S,  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me 
a  little.     Careless,  take  the  chair,  will  you? 

Careless.  Nay,  prithee,  Charles,  what  now? 
This  is  one  of  your  peerless  beauties,  I  sup- 
pose, has  dropt  in  by  chance? 

Charles  S.  No,  faith !  1  o  tell  you  the  truth, 
'tis  a  Jew  and  a  broker,  who  are  come  by 
appointment. 

Careless.  O  damil  it!  let's  have  the  Jew  in. 

ist  Gent.  Ay,  and  the  broker  too,  by  all 
means* 

2d  Gent*  Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  and  the  broker. 

Charles S.  Egad,, with  all  my  heart!  Trip, 
bid  the  gentlemen  walk  in — though  there's  one 
of  them  a  stranger,  I  can  tell  you. 

Careless*  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some 
generous  Burgundy,  and  perhaps  they'll  grow 
cooscientious. 

Charles S,  O  hang  'em,  no!  wine  does  but 
draw  forth  a  man's  natural   qualities;    and  to 
make  them  drink  would  only  be  to  wbet  their 
knavery. 
EnterTKi^t  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  andMosua. 

Charles  S.  So,  honest  Moses,  walk  in :  walk 
in,  pray,  Mr.  Premium — that's  the  gentleman's 
name,  isn't  it,  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  S.  Set  chairs,  Trip—sit  down,  Mr. 
Premium  —  glasses ,  Trip  —  sit  down ,  Moses. 
Come ,  Mr.  Premium ,  I'll  give  you  a  senti- 
ment; here's  Success  to  usurjr!  —  Moses,  fill 
the  gentleman  a  bumper. 

Moses.  Success  to  usurjr! 

Careless.  Right,  Moses — usury  is  prudence 
and  industry,  and  deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Thtn-^-here's  all  the  success 
it  deserves! 

Careless.  No,  no,  that  won't  do!  Mr.  Pre- 
mium, you  have  demurred  at  the  toast,  and 
must  drink  it  in  a  pint  bumper. 

\st  Gent  A  pint  bnmper,  at  least. 

looses,  O  pray ,  sir,  consider  —  Mr.  Pre- 
mium's a  gentleman. 

Careless.  And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

2d  Gent.  Give  Moses  a  quart  glass — this  is 
mutiny,  and  a  high  contempt  for  the  chair. 

Careless.  Here,  now  for't!  1*11  see  justice 
done,  to  the  last  drop  of  my  bottle. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen  —  I  did 
not  expect  this  usage. 

Charles  S.  No,  bang  it,  you  sha'n't !  Mr. 
Premium's  a  stranger. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Odd !  I  wish  1  was  well  out 
of  their  company !  [Aside. 


Careless.  Plague  on  'emtbeu!— if  they  don^t 
drink,  weMl  not  sit  down  with  them.  Come, 
Harry,  the  dice  are  in  the  next  room — Charles, 
you'll  J3ln  us  when  you  have  finished  your 
business  with  the  gentlemen? 

Charles  «^.  I  will  f  1  will !  [Exeuntl^  Careless ! 

Careless.  [Returning}  VVell! 

Charles  S.  Perhaps  1  may  want  yoo. 

Careless.  O,  you  know  I  am  always  ready: 
word,  note,  or  bond,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me. 

[ExiL 

Moses.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  strictest  honour  and  secresy ;  and 
always  performs  what  he  undertakes.  ]Vf^. 
Premium,  this  is — 

Charles  S,  Pshaw!  have  done,  —  Sir,  my 
friend  Moses  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  but  a 
little  slow  at  expression :  hell  be  an  hour  giving 
ns  our  titles.  Mr.  Premium,  the  plain  state 
of  the  matter  is  this:  I  am  an  extravagant 
younff  fellow  who  wants  to  borrow  money — 
you  1  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  fellbw,  who 
have  got  money  to  lend.  —  I  am  blockhead 
enough  to  five  fifty  per  cent  sooner  than  not 
have  It;  and  you,  1  presume,  are  rogue  eoougli 
to  take  a  hundred  if  you  can  get  it.  Now, 
sir,  you  see  we  are  acquainted  at  once,  and 
may  proceed  to  business  without  farther  cere- 
mony. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  my 
word. — 1  see,  sir,  yoi^  are  not  a  man  of  many 
compliments. 

Cfmrles  S.  Oh  no,  sir!  plain  dealing  in 
business  1  always  think  best. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir,  1  like  you  the  better  for 
it — however,  you  are  mistaken  in  one  thing; 
i  have  no  money  to  lend,  but  I  believe  1  could 
procure  some  of  a  friend;  but  then  he^s  an 
unconscionable  dog,  isn't  he,  Moses? 

Moses.  But  you  can't  help  that 

Sir  Oliver  S>.  And  must  sell  stock  to  accom- 
modate you — mustn't  he,  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  indeed!  You  know  1  always 
speak  the  truth,  and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie! 

Charles  S,  Right  People  that  speak  truth 
generally  do:  but  these  are  trifles,  Mr.  Pre- 
mium. What!  I  know  mon^y  isn't  to  be 
bought  without  paying  for't! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Well — but  what  security  cooM 
you  give?  You  have  no  land,  I  suppose? 

Charles  S,  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  but 
what's  in  the  bough-pots  out  of  the  wiiuiow! 

Sir  Olivers.  Nor  any  stock,  I  presume? 

Charles  S.  Nothing  but  live  slock  —  and 
that's  only  a  few  pointers  and  ponies.  But 
pray,  Mr.  Premium,  areryou  acquainted  at  all 
with  any  of  my  connexions? 

Sir  Olivers.  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  am. 

Charles  S.  Then  you  must  know  that  I  have 
a  dev'lish  rich  unde  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir 
Oliver  Surface,  from  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
expectations  ? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle 
1  have  heard ;  but  how  your  expectations  will 
turn  out  is  more,  1  believe,  than  you  can  tell. 

Charles S,  O  no! — there  can  be  no  doubt 
They  tell  me  I'm  a  prodigious  favourite,  and 
that  he  talks  of  leaving  me  every  thine. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Indeed}  this  is  the  nrst  I've 
heard  of  it. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  just  so  —  Motes 
knows  'tis  true,  don't  you,  Moses? 


[Act  IV.  Scene  I.] 
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Moses,  O  yes!  Ill  sw«ar  to*t 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Egad,  tfaey*ll  persuade  me  pre* 
'  sciilly  rm  at  Bengal.  [Aside, 

Charles  S,  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium, 
if  it*s  agreeable  to  you,  a  postobit  on  Sir  Oli- 
ver*s  liie;  tbougb  at  the  same  time  tbe  old 
fellow  has  been  so  liberal  to  roe,  that  I  giTe 
you  my  word,  1  sbould  be  Tery  sorry  to  bear 
tbat  any  tbing  bad  happened  to  bim. 

Sir  Oliffer  S,  Not  more  tban  I  sbould,  I  as- 
sure you.  But  tbe  bond  you  mention  happens 
to  be  just  the  worst  security  you  could  offer 
me — for  I  might  live  to  a  hundred,  and  never 
see  the  principal. 

Chiwles  S,  O  yes,  you  would — the  moment 
Sir  Oliver  dies,  you  know,  you  would  come 
on  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Then  I  believe  I  should  be 
the  most  unwelcome  dun  you  ever  had  iu 
your  life. 

Charles  S,  What!  I  suppose  youVe  afiraid 
tbat  Sir  Oliver  is  too  good  a  life? 

Sir  Olivers,  No,  indeed,  1  am  not;  though 
I  have  heard  he  is  as  bale  and  healthy  ^a  any 
man  of  his  years  in  Christendom. 

Charles  S,  There  again  now  you  are  mis- 
informed. No,  no,  the  climate  has  hurt  him 
considerably,  poor  uncle  Oliver!  Yes,  yes,  he 
breaks  apace,  Tm  told — and  is  so  much  altered 
lately,  that  his  nearest  relations  don*t  know  bim. 

Str Olivers.  No!  ha!  ha!  so  much  altered 
lately,  that  bis  nearest  relations  donl  know 
him,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Charles  S,  Ha !  ba !  — •  youVe  glad  to  hear 
that,  little  Premium? 

Sir  Olivers.  No,  no,  Vm  not 

Charles  S.  Yes,  yes,  you  are — ba !  ba !  ha ! — 
You  know  tbat  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  But  Fm  toM  Sir  Oliver  is 
coming  over?  —  nay,  some  say  be  is  actually 
arriveof? 

Charles S.  Pshaw!  Sure  I  must  know  better 
than  you  whether  be*s  come  or  not.  No,  no, 
rely  onH  he*s  at  this  moment  at  Calcutta — 
isat  he,  Moses? 

Moses.  O  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you 
most  know  better  than  I,  though  I  have  it 
from  pretty  good  authority — haven't  1,  Moses? 

Moses*   les,  most  undoubted! 

Sir  Olivers,  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you 
want  a  few  hundreds  immediately  —  is  there 
nothing  you  could  dispose  of? 

Charles  S.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  For  instance,  now,  I  have 
beard  tbat  your  fathe^  left  behind  him  a  great 
quantity  of  massy  old  plate? 

Charles  S,  O  Lud ! — thal*s  gone  long  ago. — 
Moses  can  tell  you  how  belter  than  1  can. 

Sir  Olivers,  Good  lack!  all  the  family  race 
cups  and  corporation  bowls  ^)! — \Aside~\  Then 
it  was  also  supposed  that  his  library  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  compact — 

Charles  S.  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was — vastly  too 
much  so  for  a  private  gentleman.  For  my 
part ,  1  was  always  of  a  communicative  dis- 
position, so  I  thought  it  a  shamt  to  keep  so 
much  knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Mercy  upon  me!  Learning 
that  had  run  in  tbe  family  like  an  heir  loom! 

l)  Oold-nr  gUrer-copt  M^«m  at  rac«t;  bowlt  receKred   u 
proftaalfwom  the  cit/. 


[Aside^  l^^y,  what  are  become  of  the  books? 

Charles  S.  You  must  inquire  of  the  auctio- 
neer. Master  Premium,  for  I  don*t  believe  even 
Moses  can  direct  you. 

Moses.  I  know  nothing  of  books. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  So,  io\  nothing  of  the  family 
property  left,  I  suppose? 

Cfiarles  S.  Not  much,  indeed;  unless  you 
have  a  mind  to  the  family  pictures.  I  have 
got  a  room  full  of  ancestors  above,  and  if  you 
have  a  taste  for  paintings,  egad,  you  shall  have 
*em  a  bargain. 

Sir  Olivers.  Hey!  what  the  devil!  sure, 
you  wouidnH  sell  your  forefathers,  would  you? 

Charles  S.  Every  roan  of  them  to  the  best 
bidder. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  What!  your  great  uncles  and 
aunts? 

f/iarles  S.  Ay,  and  my  great  grandfatbert 
grandmothers  too. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Now  I  give  him  np«  [Aside'] 
What  the  plague,  have  you  no  oowels  for 
your  own  kmdred?  Odd^  life,  do  you  take 
me  for  Sbylock  in  the  play,  that  you  would 
raise  money  of  me  on  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  ? 

Charles  S.  Nay,  my  little  broker,  donH  be 
angry ;  what  need  you  care  if  you  have  your 
money's  worth? 

Sir  OUver  S.  Well,  111  be  the  purchaser : 
1  think  I  can  dispose  of  the  family  canvass. 
Oh,  rU  never  forgive  him  this!  never!  [Aside. 

Enter  Caeelbss. 

Careless.  Come,  Charles,  what  keeps  you? 
Charles  S.  I  can't  come  yet:  i'faitS  we  are 

foing  to  have  a  sale  above  stairs;  here's  little 
'remium  will  buy  all  my  ancestors. 

Careless.  O,  bum  your  ancestors!' 

Charles  S.  No,  he  may  do  that  aAervrards, 
if  he  pleases.  Stay,  Careless,  we  want  you : 
^gad,  you  shall  be  auctioneer;  so  come  aJong 
with  us. 

Careless.  Oh .  have  with  you ,  if  that's  the 
case.   Handle  a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box ! 

Sir  Olivers.  Ob,  tbe  profligates!     [Aside. 

Charles  S.  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  ap- 
praiser, if  we  want  one.  Gad's  life,  little  Pre- 
mium, you  don't  seem  to  like  tbe  business? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  O  yes,  I  do,  vastly.  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  ^cs,  yes,  I  think  it  a  rare  joke  to  sell 
one's  family  by  auction— ha !  ba ! — O  tbe  pro- 
digal !  [Aside. 

Charles  S.  To  be  sure !  when  a  man  wants 
money,  where  the  plague  should  he  get  as- 
sistance if  be  can't  roaike  free  with  bis  own 
relations?  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — Picture  Room  at  Charleys. 

Enter  Charles  SuRfACB,  Sir  Oliver  Sur- 
face, Moses,  and  Careless. 

Charles  S.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  pray  walk 
in; — here  they  are,  X'^e  »mily  ofthe  Surfaces, 
up  to  the  Conquest. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly 
collection. 

Charleys.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the 
true  spirit  of  portrait  painting; — no  volontier 
grace  and  expression.  Not  like  the  works  of 
your  modem   Raphaels ,   who  give  you    \h% 
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strongest  resemblance,  yet  contrive  to  make 
your  portrait  independent  of  you;  so  that  you 
may  sink  the  original  and  not  hurt  the  picture. 
— No,  no;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inveterate 
likeness — all  stilf  and  awkward  as  the  origi- 
nals, and  like  nothing  in  human  nature  besides. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Ah!  we  shall  never  see  such 
figures  of  men  again. 

Charles S.  1  hope  not. —  Well,  you  see, 
master  Premium,  what  a  domestic  character 
1  am;  ^ere  1  sit  of  an  evening  surrounded 
by  my  family. — But,  come,  get  to  your  uul- 
pit,  Mr.  Auctioneer;  here*s  an  old  gouty  cnair 
of  my  father*s  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Careless,  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do. — But,  Char- 
les, I  haVnH  a  hammer;  and  wfaaOs  an  auc- 
tioneer without  his  hammer? 

Charles  S,  Egad,  that*s  true  ;— *what  parch- 
ment have  we  here? — O,  our  genealog)^in 
full.  Here,  Careless, — you  shall  have  no  com- 
mon bit  of  mahogany,  here*s  the  family  tree 
for  you,  you  rogue, — this  shall  be  your  ham- 
mer, and  now  you  may  knock  down  my  an- 
cestors with  their  own  pedigree. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  What  an  unnatural  rogue! — 
an  ex  post  facto  parricide !  [Aside. 

Careless,  Yes,  yes,  here's  a  bit  of  your  ge- 
neration indeed ; — faith,  Cbarles ,  this  is  the 
most  convenient  thing  you  could  have  found 
for  the  business,  for  Hwill  serve  not  only  as 
a  hammer,  but  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain. 
Come,  begin — A-going,  a-going,  a-going! 

Charles  S,  Bravo,  Careless! — \VelI,  here's 
my  great  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  mar- 
.vellous  good  general  in  his  day,  1  assure  you. 
He  serve  J  in  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
wars,  and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye  at  the 
bailie  of  Malplaquet.  —  W^hat  say  you,  Mr. 
Premium? — look  at  him — there's  a  nero,  not 
cut  out  of  his  feathers,  as  your  modern  clipt 
captains  are,  but  enveloped  in  wig  and  regi- 
mentals, sks  a  general  sbouI<l  be.  —  What  do 
you  bid? 

Moses,  Mr.  Premium  would  have  j'oa  speak. 

Charles  Sr  Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him 
for  ten  pounds,  and  I'm  sure  that's  not  dear 
for  a  staff-officer* 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Heaven  deliver  me !  bis  famous 
uncle  Richard  for  ten  pounds!  [Aside'] — W^ell, 
sir,  I  take  him  at  that. 

Charles  S,  Careless,  knock  doWn  my  uncle 
Richard.  —  Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of 
bis,  my  great  aunt  Deborah,  done  by  Kneller, 
thought  to  be  in  his  best  manner,  and  a  very 
formidalile  likeness. — There  she  is,  you  see,  a 
shepherdess  feeding  her  flock. — You  shall  have 
her  for  five  pounds  ten — the  sheep  are  worth 
the  money. 

Sir  Olivers,  Ah!  poor  Deborah!  a  woman 
wbo  set  such  a  value  on  herself!  [Aside]  — 
Five  pounds  ten — she's  mine. 

Charles S,  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah: 
— Here,  now,  are  tv/o  that  were  a  sort  of 
cousins  of  theirs.  You  see,  Moses,  these  pic- 
tures were  done  some  time  ago,  when  beaux 
wore  wigs,  and  the  ladies  their  own   hair. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes,  truly,  head-dresses  appear 
to  have  been  a  little  lower  in  those  days. 

Charles  S,  Well,  take  that  couplf  for  the 
same. 

Mojtes,  Tis  good  bargain. 

Charles  S,  (jarcless!-*Tbis,now,  is  a  grand- 


father of  my  mother**,  a  learned  Judge,  well 
known  on  the  western  circuit. — Vv  hat  do  you 
rate  him  at,  Moses? 

Moses,  Four  guineas. 

Charles S.  Four  guineas! — Gad's  life,  yoa 
don't  bid  me  the  price  of  bis  wig. — Mr.  Pre- 
mium, you  have  more  respect  for  the  woof- 
sack  ^) ;  do  let  us  knock  bis  lordship  dowo  at 
fifteen. 

Sir  Olivers*  By  all  means. 

Careless.  Gone! 

CluMrlesS.  And  there  are  two  brothers  of 
his,  William  and  VValter  Blunt,  Esquires, 
both  members  of  parliament,  and  noted  speak- 
ers, and  what*s  very  extraordinary,  1  belieTC, 
this  is  the  first  time  they  were  ever  bought  or 
sold. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  That  is  very  extnordinary,  in- 
deed !  rii  take  them  at  your  own  price,  for 
the  honour  of  parliament 

Careless.  Well  said,  liule  Premium  I-Ffl 
knock  them  down  at  forty. 

CfuwlesS.  Here's  a  jolly  fellow— I  don't 
know  what  relation,  but  he  was  mayor  of 
Manchester:  take  him  at  eight  pounds. 

Sir  Olivers.  No,  no;  six  will  do  for  tlie 
mayor. 

CfiarlesS.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and  fll 
throw  you  the  two  aldermen  there  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  Olivers.  They're  mine* 

Charles  S,  Careless,  knock  down  the  major 
and  aldermen. — But  plague  on't,  we  shall  be 
all  day  retailing  in  this  manner;  da  let  us  deal 
wholesale:  what  say  you,  little  Premium?  Give 
us  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  the  lump. 

Careless.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  way- 

SirOUverS.  Well,  well,  any  thing  to  ac- 
commodate you; — they  are  mine.  But  there 
is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always  passed 
over. 

Careless,  What,  that  ill-looking  little  fellow 
over  the  settee  ? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that,  though 
I  don't  think  him  so  ill-looking  a  little  fellov, 
by  any  means. 

CharhsS,  What,  that?  — Oh!  that's  niy 
uncle  Oliver;  'twas  done  before  he  weot  to 
India. 

Careless,  Your  uncle  Oliver!  —  Gad,  then 
you'll  never  be  friends,  Cbarles.  That,  i^O'tfi 
to  me,  is  as  stern  a  looking  rogue  as  ever  I 
saw;  an  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  damned  uM- 
inheriting  countenance!  an  inveterate  koaTe, 
depend  on't.  Don't  you*  think  ^so,  little  Pre- 
mium? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not; 
I  think  it  is  as  honest  a  looking  face  as  aflj 
in  the  room,  dead  or  alive;— but  I  suppose 
uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  lunibcr. 

Charles S,  No,  hang  it;  Til  not  part  wilb 
poor  Noll.  The  old  fellow  has  been  very  g<KKl 
to  me,  and,  egad,  Fll  keep  his  picture  while 
I've  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  Olivers.  The  rogue's  ray  nephew  alter 
all!  [^5iWe]— But,  sir,  1  have  somehow  taken 
a  fancy  to  that  picture. 

CluirlesS.  Pm  sorry  for't,  for  you  certainly 

I)  Th«  Chancellor's  teat  in  Oie  Howe  ef  I-«»r<l»,  m 
oa  a  woolsack;  and  it  Umu  appliaa  lo^l  kdaaf*! 
U>  iJt«  lai*. 
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win   oot  hmie  lt-^0<msy    hatenH    you   got 
enough  of  ihetn? 

SirOUperS.  1  forgive  him  every  thing! 
\Asidey^l&M\j  sir,  when  1  take  a  whim  in  my 
bead  I  donH  value  money.  Fll  give  you  as 
much  for  that  as  for  all  the  rest. 

Charges S.  DonH  tease  me,  master  broker; 
I  tell  you  ril  not  part  with  it,  and  there*s  an 
end  of,  it. 

SirOitQerS*  How  like  his  father  the  dbg 
is !  lMide]—-WeU,  well,  1  have  done.~l  did 
not  perceive  it  before,  but  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  a  striking  resemblance — [^^iV^J^lere 
is  a  draught  for  your  sum. 

Charles  S*  xWhy,  His  for  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go  ? 

Charles S,  Zounds! 'no! — 1  tell  you  once 
raore. 

SirOlioerS,  Then  never  mind  the  diffe- 
rence,  wcMl  balance  that  another  time — but 
give  me  your  hand  on  the  bargain;  you  are 
an  honest  fellow,  Charles — 1  beg  pardon,  sir, 
for  being  so  free. — Come,  Moses. 

Charles S.  Egad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old 
fellow!  But  hark^ec.  Premium,  you*ll  prepare 
lodjrings  for  these  gentlemen. 

SirOUperS,  Yes,  y^s,  111  send  for  them  in 
a  day  or  two. 

Charles S,  But,  hold;  do  now  send  a  gen- 
teel conveyance  for  them,  for,  I  assure  you, 
they  were  most  of  them  used  to  ride  in  tneir 
own  carriages. 

Sir  OliPerS.  I  will,  1  will^for  all  but  Oliver. 

CharlesS,  Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

SirOliperS,  YouVe  fixed  on  that? 

CharlesS,  Peremptorily. 

Sir  Oliver  S»    A   dear  extravagant   rogue ! 
\Aside'\ — Good-day ! — Come,  Moses. — Let  me 
hear  now  who  calls  him  proflieate! 
%  \JExeuniSir  Oliper  Surface  and  Moses, 

Careless,  Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius 
of  the  sort  1  ever  saw ! 

Charles  S.  Egad,  he*s  the  prince  of  brokers, 
I  think.  I  wonder  ho^  Moses  got  acquainted 
with  so  honest  a  fellow. — Hah  I  here*s  Rowley ; 
do.  Careless,  say  1*11  join  the  company  in  a 
few  moments. 

Careless.  1  will— but  don*t  let  that  old  block- 
head persuade  yon  to  squander  any  of  thai 
money  on  old  musty  debts,  or  any  such  non- 
sense; for  tradesmen,  Charles,  are  the  most 
exorbitant  fellov^** 

CharlesS.  Very  true,  and  pajring  them  is 
only  encouraging  them. 

Careless.  Nothing  else. 

CharlesS,  Ay,  ay,  never  fear.  lExiiCare* 
less'] — Soh!  this  was  an  odd  old  fellow, 
indeed. — Let  me  see  ~  twothirds  of  this  is  mine 
by  right,  five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds : 
'  Fore  Heaven  !  1  find  one*s  ancjcstors  are  more 
valuable  relations  than  I  took  them  for! — La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and 
very  grateful  servant.— 

Enter  Rowlbt. 

Hah!  old  Rowley!  egad,  you  are  just  come 
in  time  to  take  leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Rowlejr,  Yes,  I  bearo^they  were  a  going. 
But  I  wonder  you  can  nave  such  spiriis  un- 
der so  many  distresses. 

CharlesS,  A Vhy,  there's  the  point!  my  dis- 


tresses are  so^  many,  that  I  canH  ifford  to  part 
with  ray  spirits;  but  1  shall  be  rich  and  sple- 
netic, all  in  good  time;  However,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  more  sorrow- 
ful at  partinff  with  so  many  near  relations; 
to  be  sure  lis  very  affecting:  but  you  see 
they  never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should  I  ? 

tioivlejr.  There^s  no  making  you  serious  a 
moment. 

diaries  S  Yes,  £iith,  I  am  so  now.  Here, 
my  honest  Rowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed 
directly,  and  take  a  hundred  pounds  of  it 
immediately  to  old  Stanley. 

Rowlejr,  A  hundred  pounds!  Consider  only — 

CharUsS,  Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about  it: 
poor  Stanley's  wants  are  pressing,  and  if  you 
don't  make  liaste,  we  shall  have  some  one  call 
that  has  a  better  right  to  the  money. 

Roivley,  Ah !  there's  the  point !  1  never  will 
cease  dunning  you  with  the  old  proverb — 

CharlesS,  *Be  just  before  you're  generous.' 
—Why,  so  I  would  if  1  could;  but  Justice 
is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  1  caii^ 
get  her  to  keep  pace  with  Generosity  for  the 
soul  of  me. 

Rotvle/k  Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one  hour's 
reflection — 

CharlesS,  Kj^  ay,  it's  all  very  true;  but. 
bark'ee,  Rowley,  while  1  have,  by  heaven  I'll 
give;  so  damn  your  economy,  and  now  for 
hazard.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— Jfte  Parlour. 
Enter  Sia  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 

Moses,  Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said, 
you  have  seen  Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory ;  'tis 
great  pity  he's  so  extravagant. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  True,  but  he  would  not  sell 
my  picture. 

Moses.  And  loves  wine  and  women  so  much. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  ^^t  he  would  not  sell  my 
picture. 

Moses.  And  games  so  deep. 

Sir  Olivers,  But  he  would  not  sell  my  pic- 
ture.—O,  here'j  Rowley. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Rowley,  So,  Sir  Oliver,  1  fiAd  ^you  have 
made  a  purchase — 

Sir  Olivers,  Yes,  yes,  our  young  rake*  has 
parted  with  his  ancestors  like  old  tapestry. 

Rowlejr,  And  here  has  he  commissioned  me 
to  re-deliver  you  part  of  the  purchase  money 
-«-l  mean,  though,  in  your  necessitous  cha^ 
racter  of  old  Stanley. 

Mosfs,  .\h!  there  is  the  pity  of  all;  he  is 
so  damned  charitable. 

Rowlej,  And  I  left  a  hosier  and  two  tailors 
in  the  hall,  who,  I'm  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and 
this  hundred  would  satisfy  them. 

SirOUverS,  Well,  well.  Til  pay  his  debU, 
and  his  benevolence  too.— But  now  1  am  no 
more  a  broker,  and  you  shall  introduce  mo 
to  the  elder  brother  as  old  Stanley. 

Rowley,  Not  yet  a  while ;  Sir  Peter,  I  know^ 
means  to  call  there  about  this  time. 

Enter  Trip. 

Trip,  O,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not 
showing  you  out;   this  way — Moses,   a  word< 

[Exeunt  Trip  and  Moses* 
lere's  a  fellow   for  you— 
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would  you  believe  it,  (hat  puppy  intercepted 
the  Jew  on  our  coming,  and  wanted  to  raise 
money  before  he  got  ft>  his  master. 

Roivlejr,  Lddeed! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes,  they  are  now  planning 
an  annuity  business. — An!  master  Rowley,  in 
my  days  servants  were  content  with  the  fol- 
lies of  their  masters,  when  they  were  worn  a 
little  thread-bare;  but  now,  they  have  their 
vices,  like  their  birth-day  clothes,  with  the 
gloss  on.  {£xeuni. 

ScENB  IlL — A  Ubrarj, 
Joseph  SuhtacB  and  a  Servant, 

Josephs,  No  letter  from  Lady  Teasle? 

Serv,  No,  sir. 

Josephs,  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent, 
if  she  is  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter 
certainly  does  not  suspect  me.  Yet,  1  wish  I 
may  not  lose  the  heiress,  through  the  scrape 
I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  the  wife,  how- 
ever, Charleses  imprudence  and  bad  character 
are  great  points  in  my  favour. 

[Knocking  heard  tvithout, 

Serv,  Sir,1  believe  that  muat  be  Lady  Teasle. 

Josephs,  Hold! — See  whether  it  is  or  not 
before  you  go  to  the  door:  Ihave  a  particular 
message  for  you,  if  it  should  be  my   brother. 

Serv.  Tis  her  ladyship,  sir;  she  always 
leaves  her  chair  at  the  milliner*s  in  the  next 
street 

Josephs,  Stay,  stay;  draw  that  screen  be- 
fore the  window— that  will  do; — my  opposite 
neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady  of  so  anxious  a 
temper. — [Servant  dratvs  the  screen,  and 
exit] — 1  have  a  diflicult  hand  to  play  in  this 
affair.  Lady  Teasle  has  lately  suspected  my 
views  on  Maria;  but  she  must  by  no  means 
be  let  into  that  secret,— at  least,  till  1  have  her 
more  in  my  power. 

Enter  Ladt  Tbazu. 

Lady  T,  What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now  ? 
Have  you  been  very  impatient? — O  Lud !  donH 
pneteiid  to  look  grave. — I  vow  I  cuuldn*t  come 
before. 

Jf^ephS,  O,  madam,  punctuality  is  a  spe- 
cies of^constancy,  a  very  unfashionable  qua- 
lity in  a  lady. 

Ladj  T,  Upon  my  word  you  ought  to  pity 
me.  Do  yoii  know  Sir  Peter  is  j^rown  so 
iiUnatured  to  me  of  late,  and  so  jealous  of 
Charles  too— tbat^s  the  best  of  the  story,  isn*t  it? 

Josephs,  I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends 
keep  that  up.  '  [Aside, 

Lad/T,  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let 
Maria  marry  him,  and  then  perhaps  he  would 
be  convinced;  don't  you,  Mr.  Surface? 

Josephs.  Indeed  1  do  not.  [Asitie]  —  Oh, 
certainly  I  do!  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle 
would  also  be  convinced,  how  wrong  her 
suspicions  were  of  my  having  any  design  on 
the  silly  girl. 

Lady  T.  Well,  well,  Pm  inclined  to  believe 
you.  But  isn't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most 
ili-n«lured  things  said  of  one? — And  there's 
niy  friend  Lady  Sneerwell  has  circulated  1 
don't  know  how  many  scandalous  tales  of  me, 
and  all  without  any  foundation  to9  —  that^s 
what  vexes  me. 


JopephS*  Ay,  madam,  to  be  sure^  that  is 
the  provoking  circumstance — without  founda- 
tion ;  yes,  yes,  there's  the  mortification,  indeed ; 
for  when  a  scandalous  story  b  believed  against 
one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort  like  the 
consciousness  of  having  deserved  it. 

LadjT,  No,  to  be  sure,  then  I'd  forgive 
their  malice ;  but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really 
so  innocent,  and  who  never  say  an  ill-natured 
thing  of  any  body— 4hat  is,  of  any  friend;  and 
then  Sir  Peter  too,  to  have  him  so  peevish, 
and  so  suspicious,  when  I  know  the  rntegrity 
of  my  own  heart — indeed  'tis  monstrous ! 

Josephs,  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'lis 
your  own  fault  if  you  suffer  it.  When  a 
husband  entertains  a  groundless  suspicion  of 
his  wife,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  firom 
her,  the  original  compact  is  broken,  and  she 
owes  it  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  to  outwit 
him. 

LadjJ^,  Indeed! — so  that  if  he  suspects  me 
without  cause,  it  follows,  that  the  best  wav  of 
curing  his  jealousy  is  to  give  him  reason  for'l. 

Josephs,  (Undoubtedly  —  for  your  husband 
should  never  be  deceived  in  you, — and  in  that 
case  it  becomes  you  to  be  frail  in  compliment 
to  his  discernment. 

LadjrT,  To  be  sore,  what  you  say  is  very 
reasonable,  and  when  the  consciousness  of  roy 
innocence — 

Josephs,  Ah!  my  dear  madam,  there  is 
the.  great  mistake :  'tis  this  very  conscious  in- 
nocence that  is  of  the  greatest  prejudice  to 
you.  What  is  it  makes  you  negligent  of  forms, 
and  careless  of  the  world's  opinion? — why,  the 
consciousness  of  your  own  innocence.  VVbat 
makes  you  thoughtless  in  your  conduct ,  and 
apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  imprudences? 
— why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  inno- 
cence. What  makes  you  impatient  of  Sir 
Peter^s  temper,  and  outrageous  at  his  suspi- 
cions?— why,  the  consciousness  of  your  inno- 
cence 

jAufy  T,  'Tis  very  true ! 

Josephs,  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Tea«le,  if 
you  would  but  once  make  a  trifling  faux  pas, 
you  can't  conceive  how  cautious  you  would 
grow,  and  how  ready  to  humour  and  agree 
with  your  husband. 

LadjT,  Do  you  think  so? 

Josephs,  Oh!  I  am  sure  on't;  and  then 
you  would  find  all  scandal  would  cease  at 
once,  for,  in  short,  your  ch^cter  at  present 
is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutely  dy- 
ing from  too  much  health, 

Ltidj  T,  So,  so ;  then  1  perceive  your  pre- 
scription is,  that  1  must  sin  in  my  own  de- 
fence, and  part  with  my  virtue  to  secure  my 
reputation  ? 

Josephs,  Exactly  so, upon  my  credit,  ma^am. 

Ladj  T,  W^ell,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest 
doctrine,  and  the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding 
calumny ! 

Josephs,  *An  infallible  one,  believe  me. 
Prudence,  like  experience,   must  be  paid  for. 

Lttdjr  T,  Why,  if  my  understanding  were 
once  convinced — 

Josephs,  O,  certainly,  madam,  your  nn- 
derstandine  should  be  convinced. — Yes,  yes — 
heaven  fonid  1  should  persuade  yon  to  do 
any  thing  yon  thought  wrong.  No,  no,  I  bave 
too  much  honour  to. desire  it. 
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LadjrT,  Don*t  you  think  we  may  as  well 
leave  honour  out  of  the  question  ? 

Josephs.  Ah!  the  ill  elTects  of  your  coun- 
try education,  1  see,  still  remain  ^tb  you. 

Ladjr  T.  I  doubt  they  do  indeed;  and  I 
will  fairly  own  to  you,  that  if  1  could  be  per- 
suaded to  do  wrong,  it  would  be  Sir  Peter*s 
ill  usaffe  sooner  than  your  honourable  logic, 
after  all. 

Josephs,  Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is 
unworthy  of —  \Taking  her  Hand. 

"Enter  Servant 

*Sdeath,  you  blockhead  —  nfhat  do  you  want? 

Serp,  J  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought 
you  would  not  choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up 
w^ithout  announcing  him. 

Joseph S»  Sir  Pelcrl — Ooos — the  devil! 

LadfT,  Sir  Peter*  O  Lud— Fm  ruined  — 
Fm  ruined! 

Serv,  Sir,  \wasn*t  I  let  him  in. 

LadyT,  Oh!  Fm  quite  undone!  What  wtU 
become  of  me  ?  Now,  Mr.  Logic — Oh !  he's  on 
the  stairs  —  Fit  get  behind  here — and  if  ever 
Fm  so  imprudent  again — 

\Goes  heltind  Oie  Screen. 

Josephs,  Give  me  that  book. ' 

[Sits  down.     Servant  pretends  to 
adjust  his  Hair, 

Enter  Sm  Pbtkr. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  ever  improving  himself— 
IVlr.  Surface,  Mr.  Surface— 

Josephs.  Oh!  |my  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg 
your  pardon  —  [Gaping  ^ihroi»s  away  the 
Hoo/cj — I  have  been  dozing  over  a  stupid  book. 
— Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this 
call.  You  havenH  been  here,  1  believe,  since 
I  fitted  up  this  room. — Books,  you  know,  are 
the  only  things  in  which  1  am  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Tis  venr  neat  indeed.— Well, 
well,  that's  proper;  and  you  can  make  even 
your  screen  a  source  of  knowledge  — hung,  I 
perceive,  wilh  maps? 

Josephs,  O,  yes^I  find  great  use  in  that 
screen. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly, 
when  you  want  to  find  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 

Josephs.  Ay,  or  to  hide  any  thing  in  a 
burry  either.  [Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T.  WeM,  1  have  a  liltle  private 
business — 

Josephs.  You  need  not  stay. 

[To  the  Servant. 

Serv.  No,  sir.  [Exit. 

Joseph  S.  Here's  a  chair.  Sir  Peter — ]  beg — 

Si/Peter  T.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there 
is  a  subject,  my  dear  friend,  on  which  1  wish 
to  unburthen  ray  mind  to  you— a  point  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  my  peace ;  in  short,  my 
dear  friend.  Lady  Teaxle's  conduct  of  late  has 
made  me  extremely  unhappy.  * 

Joseph  S.  Indeed !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  'tis  too  plain  she  hat  not 
ibe  least  regard  for  me;  but,  what's  worse,  1 
have  pretty  good  authority  to  suppose  she  has 
formed  an  attachment  to  another. 

Josephs.  Indeed!  yon  astonish  me! 


Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew 
you  would  sympathise  with  me! 

Josephs,  Yes — belAtve  me.  Sir  Peter,  such 
a  discovery  w<hild  huit  me  just  as  much  as 
it  would  you. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  am  convinced  of  it. — Ah!  it 
is  a  happiness  to  have  a  friend  whom  we  can 
Imsl  even  with  one's  family  secrets.  But  have 
you  no  guess  who  I  mean  ? 

Josephs.  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea. 
It  can't  be  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oh,  no !  What  say  you  to 
Charles  ? 

Josephs.  My  brother!  impossible! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  the  good- 
ness of  your  own  heart  misleads  you.  You 
judge  of  others  by  yourself. 

Josephs.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart 
that  is  conscious  of  its  own  integrity  is  ever 
slow  to  credit  another's  treachery. 

Sir  Peter  T,  True  —  but  your  brother  has 
no  sentiment— you  never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Josephs.  Ye1»  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teasle 
herself  has  too  much  principle. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  —  but  what  is  principle 
against  the  flattery  of  a  handsome,  IiTely  young 
fellow  ? 

Josephs.  That's  very  true. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  there's,  you  know,  the  dif- 
ference of  ouir  ages  makes  it  very  improbable 
that  she  should  have  any  very  great  alTect^on 
for  me;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail,  and  I 
were  to  make  it  public,  why  the  town  would 
only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  old  bachelor, 
who  had  married  a  girl. 

Josephs.  That's  true,  to  be  sure  —  they 
would  laugh. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Lauffh — ay,  and  make  ballads, 
and  paragraphs,  ana  the  devil  knows  what  of 
me. 

Josephs.  No  —  you  must  never  make  it 
public. 

Sir  Peter  T.  But  then  again— that  the  ne- 
phew of  my  old  fi-iend.  Sir  Oliver,  should  be 
the  person  to  attempt  such  a  wrong,  hurts 
me  more  nearly. 

Josephs.  Ay,  there's  the  point.  —  When 
ingratitude  barbs  the  dart  of  injury,  the 
wound  hat  double  danger  in  it 

Sir  P^r  T.  Ay — I,  that  was,  in  a  manner, 
left  his  guai*dian ;  in  whose  house  he  had  been 
so  often  entertained;  who  never  in  my  life 
denied  him — my  advice. 

Josephs.  O,  'tis  not  to  be  credited.  There 
may  be  a  man  capable  of  such  baseness,  to 
be  sure;  but,  for  my  part,  til!  you  can  give 
me  positive  proofs,  I  ^nnot  but  doubt  it 
However,  if  it  should  be  proved  on  him,  -he 
is  no  longer  a  brr>ther  of  mine — 1  disclaim 
kindred  with  him :  for  the  man  who  can  break 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife  of 
his  friend,  deserves  to  be  branded  as  the  pest 
of  society. 

Sir  Peter  T.  What  a  diflerence  there  is 
between  you  !  ^Vhat  noble  sentiments  1 

Josephs.  Yet,  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Tea- 
zle's honour. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well 
of  he  I,  an'9  to  remore  all   ground   of  quarrel 


Sir  Peter  T.  Yes;  and,   between  ourselves,  between  us.     She  has   lately   reproached   me 
I  think  I  've  discovered  the  person.  more  than  once  with  having  made  no  seltle- 

JosephS.  How!  you  alarm  mc  exceedingly,  ment  on  brer;  and,  in  our  last  qnanrel,  she 
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ilmost  iHffiCed  ihatl  she  sbould  not  break  hcr,culoiis  enough.  TU  tdl  you,  Sir  Peter,  tbou^b 
heart  if  I  was  dead.  Now,  as  we  seem  tol  bold  a  ryian  of-iiitrigue  to  be  a  most  dcspic- 
difler  in  our  ideas  of  expense,  1  have  resoUed  able  character,  jjret,  you  know,  it  does  not 
she  shall  have  her  own  way,  and  be  her  own  foliow  that  one  is  to  be  an  absolute  Joseph 
tnistresi  ili  that  respect  for  the  future;  and  if,  either!  HarkVe,  *tis  a  little  French  milliner — 
I  were  to  die,  sh«  will  (ind  I  have  not  been  a  sUiy  rogue  that  plagues  roe,  —  and  having 
inattentive  to  her  interest  while  living.  Here,  some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir, 
my  friend,  are  the  drafts  of  two  deeds,  I  she  ran  behind  the  screen.  . 
which  I  wish  to  hare  your  opinion  on.  —  I  Sir  Peter  T,  Ah!  you  rogue!  But,  egad,  she 
By  one,  she  will  enjoy  ci^ht  hundred  a  year  has  overheard  all  i  have  been  saying  of  my 
independent  while  I  live;  and,   by   the   other,  wife. 


the  bulk  of  my  fortune  at  my  death. 

Josephs,  This  conduct.  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed 
truly  generous. — I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt 
my  pupit  [Aside. 

Sir  Peier  7*.  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain,  though  I  would 
DOt  have  her  acquainted   with   the  latter  in- 


Josephs.   O,  *twill  never  go   any   ^rther, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 

SirPeUrT.  No!  then,    failh,   let  her   hear 
it  out — Here's  a  closet^will  do  as  well. 

Josephs.  Well,  go  in  tl^^re.- 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sly  rogue!  sly  rogue! 

[Going  intq  the  Closet. 


stance  of  my  affection  yet  awhile.  JosephS.  A  narrow  escape,  iiide^  !  and  a 

Josephs,  Nor  1,  if  I  could  help  iU  [^^iWe.l'curious  situation  Tm  in,  to  part  roan  and  wife 
Sir  Peter  T.,  Anii  now,   my  dear  friend,   if,  in  this  manner. 


you  please,  we  will  talk  over  the  situation  of 
your  affairs  with  Maria. 

Josephs.  [Softiy^'-Of  no.  Sir  Peter;  ano- 
ther time,  if  you  please. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the 


little  progress  you  seem  to  make   in   her   af-      Ladjr  T,  Couldn't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in  ? 


LadfT.  [Preping^^CouUn\  I  steal  off? 
Josephs.  Keep  close,  my  angel! 
Sir  Peter  T.    [/'er/^i/i^J— Joseph ,    tax   him 
home. 
Josephs.  Back,  my  dear  friend! 


fections. 

Josephs,  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it 
What  are  my  disappointments  when  your 
happiness  is  in  debate !  [Softlj']  —  'Sdeath,  1 
shall  be  ruined  every  way.  \^side. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  though  you  are  so  averse 
to  my  acquainting  Lady  Teazle  with  your 
passion  for  Mana,  Fro  sure  she's  not  your 
enemy  in  the  affair. 

Josephs,  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now,  oblige  me. 
I  am  really  too  much  affected  by  the  subject 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  to  bestow  a  thought 
on  my  own  concerns.  The  man  who  is  <?n- 
trusted  with  his  friend's  distresses  can  never — 

Enter ,  Servant. 

Well,  sir  ? 

Sero,  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  street,  and  says  he  knows 
you  are  within. 

Joseph  S.  'Sdeath,  blockhead,  I'm  not  within 
— I'm  out  for  the  day. 

Sir  Peter  1\  Stay  — hold  — a  thought  has 
struck  me: — you  shall  be  at  home. 

Josephs.  VVell,  well,  let  him  up.  \K.Tit 
Servant'\  Helf  interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however, 

[Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige 
me,  I  intreat  you. — Before  Cliarl«*s  comes,  lei 
me  conceal-  myself  somewhere — then  do  you 
tiz  him  on  the  point  we  have  been  talkmg, 
and  his  answer  may  satisfy  roe  at  once. 

Josephs.  O  (je.  Sir  Peter!  would«you  have 
me  join  in  so. mean  a  trick? — to  trepan  roy 
brother  too  ? 

Sir  Peter  Ti  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure 
he  is  innocent ;  if  so,  you  do  him  the  greatest 
service  by.  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  clear 
himself,  and  you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest 
Come,  you  sliall  -not  refuse  me :  here,  behind 
this  screen  will  be — Hey!  what  the  devil! 
there  seems  to  be  one  listener  there  already — 
ril  swear.  1  saw  a  petticoat! 

Joseph^.  Ha*  ha!  ha!  Well,  ihls  is  ridi- 


Josephs.  Be  si  ill,  my  life! 

Sir  Peter  T,  [Peeping"^  —  You're  sure  the 
litlle  milliner  won't  blab? 

Josephs.  In,  in,  my  good  Sir  Peter — ^Torc 
gad,  1  wish  1  had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  Charles  Surpacb. 

Charles S,  Holla!  brother,  what  has  been 
the  matter?  Yorir  fellow  would  not  let  me  up 
at  first  What!  have  you  had  a  Jew  or  a 
wtnch  with  you  ? 

Josephs.  Neither,  brother,  I  assure  you. 

Ch€u-iesS.  But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter 
steal  off?  I  thought  he  had  been  with  you. 

Josephs.  He  tvas ,  brother;  but  hearing 
you  were  coming,  he  did  not  choose  to  stay. 

Charles S.  What!  was  the  old  gentleman 
afraid  i  wauled  to  borrow  money  of  him? 

Jo.tephS,  No,  sir:  but  1  am  sorry  to  find, 
Charles,  you  have  lately  given  that  worthy 
man  grounds  for  great  uneasiness. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  they  tell  me  1  do  that  to  a 
has  great  many  worthy  men—But  how  so,  pray? 
I  Joseph o.  To  be  plain  with  you,  brother- 
he  thinks  you  are  endeavouring  to  gain  Lady 
Teazle's  affections  from  him. 

CliarlesS.  Who,  1?  O  Lud!  not  I,  upon 
my  word.— Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  so  the  old  fellow 
has  found  out  that  be  has  got  a  young  wife, 
has  he?~or,  what  is  worse,  Lady  TeaUe  has 
found  out  she  has  an  old  husband  ? 

Josephs.  This  is  no  subjec^t  to  jeat  on, 
brother.    He  who  can  laugh — 

CliarlesS.  True,  true,  as  you  were  ^ing 
to  say — then,  seriously^  1  never  had  the  least 
idea  of  what  you  charge  me  with,  upon  my 
honour. 

Joseph  S,  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great 
satisfaction  to  hear  this.  ^  [Aiaud, 

Charles  S.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the 
lady  seemed  to  have  taken  a  faucy  to  me; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  never  gave  hct  the  least 
encouragement: — besides,  you  know  my  at- 
tachment to  Maria. 
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Joseph  So  Bui  sure,  brother,  eren  if  Lady 
Tcaxle  liad  betrayed  tbe  fondest  partiality  for 
you — 

Charles S.  Why,  looliVe,  Joseph,  I  hope  I 
shall  never  deliberately  do  a  dishonourable 
action;  but  if  a  pretty  woman  was  purposely 
to  throw  herself  in  my  way — and  that  pretty 
woman  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father — 

Josephs.  Well— 

Charles  S.  Why,  I  believe  I  should  be  oh- 
liged  to  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality,  tbat^s 
all. — But,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that  you 
surprise  me  exceedingly,  by  naming  me  with 
Laay  Teaxle ;  for,  YaHn,  1  always  understood 
you  were  her 'f«^«ou rite. 

Josephs^  Of  for  shame,  Charles!  This  re- 
tort is  foolish. 

Char  Its  S.  Naj,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you 
exchange  such  significant  glances — 

Josephs,  Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest, 

Charles  S,  Egad,  Vm  serious.  —  Don*t  you 
remember  one  day  when  I  called   here — 

Josephs,  Nay,  pri;hee,  Charles — 

Charles  S.  And  found  you  together — 

Josephs,  Zounds,  sir!  1  insist — 

Charles  S,  And  another  time  when  your 
servant — 

Josephs,  Brother,  brother,  a  word  with 
you !  Gad,  1  must  siop  hifii.  [jiside. 

-  Charles  S,  Informed,  I  say,  thai — 

Joseph  S,  JIusb !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
Sir  Peter  has  overheard  ail  we  have  been  say- 
ing. I  knew  you  would  clear  yourself,  or'  I 
should  not  have  consented* 

Charles S.  flow,  sir  Peter!  Where  is  he? 

Josephs,  Softly;  there!  [Points  to  Hie  Closet. 

Charles  S,  O,  *fore  heaven,  Til  have .  him 
out.     Sir  Peter,  come  forth  ! 

Josephs,  No,  no — 

Charles  S,  I  say.  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court 
—  [pulls  in  Sir  PeterJ — What!  my  old  guar- 
dian!— What!  turn  inquisitor,  and  take  evi> 
dence  incog? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles 
— 1  believe  I  have  suspected  you  wrongfully; 
but  you  raustn*t  be  angry  with  Joseph — *twas 
my  plan! 

Charles  S.  Indeed  f 

Sir  Peter  T,  But  1  acquit  you.  I  promise 
you  I  donH  think  near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did ; 
what  I  have  heard  has  given  me  great  satis- 
faction. 

Charles S,  Egad,  then,  *twas  lucky  you  didn*t 
hear  any  more — wasnH  it,  Joseph? 

[Apart  to  Joseph. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ah!  you  would  have  retorted 
on  him. 

Charles  S,  Ay,  ay,  that  was  a  joke. 

Sir  Peter  T,  xes,  yes,  I  know  his  honour 
too  well. 

Charles  S.  But  you  might  as  well  have  sus- 
pected hifn  as  me  in  ^his  matter,  for  all  that 
— mightoH  he,  Joseph?  [Apart  to  Joseph^ 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Josephs.  Would  they  were  both  well  out 
of  the  room !  [Aside, 

Enter  Servant,  and  whispers   Joseph 

Surface. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  in  future  perhaps  we  may 
not  he  such  strangers.  I 


Josephs,  Gentlemen,  I  bee  pardon— I  must 
wail  on  you  down  stairs:  here  is  a  person 
come  on  particular  business. 

Charles  S,  Well,  yon  can  see  him  in  ano* 
ther  room.  Sir  Peter  and  1  have  not  met  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  something  to  say  t(» 
him. 

Josephs.  They  must  not  be  left  together. 
[Aside^  V\\  sena  this  man  away,  and  return 
directly.— Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  French 
milliner. 

[Apart  to  Sir  Peter,  mnd  goes   out. 

Sir  Peter  T.  i!  not  for  the  world!— [^^r/ 
to  Joseph\—Mk\  Charles,  if  you  associated 
more  with  your  brother,  one  might  indeed 
hope  for  your  reformation.  He  is  a  man  o/ 
sentiment — Well,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment ! 

Charles S.  Pshaw!  be  is  too  moral  by  half 
— and  so  apprehensive  of  his  good  name,  as 
he  calls  it,  that  I  suppose  he  would  as  soon 
let  a  priest  into  his  house  as  a  girl. 

Sir  Peter  T.  No,  no, — come,    cohie, — you 

*ong  him. — No,  no!  Joseph  is  no  rake,   but 


wronj 


be  is  no  such  saint  either  m  that  respect  — -I 
have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him — we  should 
have  a  laugh  at  Joseph.  [Aside. 

Charles S.  Ob,  han^  him!  He*s  a  very  an- 
chorite, a  young  hermit. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Hark'ee — you  must  not  abuse 
him :  he  may  chance  to  hear  of  it  again,  1 
promise  you. 

C/tarlesS.  Why,  you  won't  tell  him? 

Sir  Peter  T.  No— but— this  way.  Egad,  Til 
tell  him. — [Aside"]  llark'ee— have  you  a  mind 
to  have  a  good  laugh  at  Joseph? 

Charles S.  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Then,  i'faitb,  we  will— ftl  be 
quit  with  him  for  discovering  me — He  had  a 
girl  with  him  when  1  called. 

Charles S.  What!  Joseph?  yon  jest. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hush!  a  little  French  milliner 
—  aud  the  best  of  the  jest  is — she*s  in  the 
room  now. 

Charles S,  The  devil  she  is! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hush!  I  tell  you!        [Points. 

Charles S.  Behind  the  screen!  *Shfe,  let*s 
UP  veil  her! 

Sir  Peter  T.  No,  no — he*s  coming — you 
sha'.Vt,  indeed! 

Charles S.,0,  egad,  we*II  hare  a  peep  at 
the  little  milliner! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Not  for  the  world— Jo^ph  will 
never  forgive  me — 

Charles  S.  1*11  stand  by  you — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Odds,  here  he  is — 

[Joseph  Surface  enters  Just  as 
Charles  Surface  throws  down 
the  Screen^ 

Charles  S,  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  won* 
derful ! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  damn> 
able ! 

Charles  S.  Sir  Peter,  thi»  is  one  of  the 
smartest  French  milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad, 
you  seeoi  all  to  have  been  diverting  yourselves 
here  at  hide  and  seek,  and  I  don*t  see  who 
is  out  of  the  secret.— Shall  I  beg  your  lady- 
ship to  inform  me?  Not  a  word!  Brother, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  explain  this  matter? 
What!  is  Morality  dumb  too?— Sir  Peter, 
though  I  found  you  in  the  dark,  *perhaps  you 
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are  not  so  now!  All  mule! — Well — lliough  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  aflair,  1  suppose  you 
perfectly  understaud  one  another — so  Til  leave 
you  to  yourselves — (Going']  Brother,  Vm  sorry 
to  fiud  you  have  given  that  worthy  man  cause 
for  so  much  uneasiness. — Sir  Peter!  tbere^s 
nothing  in  the  world  $o  noble  as  a  man  of 
sentiment !  \_E.t'/i  Charles*  They  stand  for 
sorne  iime  looking  at  each  other, 

Josephs,  Sir  Peter — notwithstanding — I 
confess — that  appearances  are  against  me  —  if 
you  will  afford  me  your  patience — [  make  no 
doubt — but  I  shall  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Sir  Peter  T,  If  you  please,  sir. 

Josephs.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle, 
knowing  my  pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria 
— I  say,  sir,— J^dy^  Teazle,  being  apprehensive 
of  the  jealousy  of  your  temper — and  knowing 
my  friendship  to  the  family — She,  sir,  1  say — 
called  here — in  order  that  —  I  might  explain 
these  pretensions — but  On  your  coming — being 
apprehensive — as  I  said — of  your  jealousy — 
she  withdrew — and  this,  you  may  depend  on 
it,  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Peter  T.  A  very  clear  account,  upon  my 
word;  and  I  dare  swear  the  lady  will  vouch 
for  every  article  of  it. 

LadjT,  For  not  one  word  of  it.  Sir  Peter! 

Sir  Peter  T,  How  !  don*t  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  agree  in  the  lie?- 

Ladjr  T.   There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth 
ill  what  that  gentleman  has  told  you. 
,    Sir  Peter  T.  I  believe  you,   upon  my  soul, 


ma^ui ! 


Josephs.  [JsideJl — *Sdeath,  madam,  will 
you  betray  me? 

Lad/ 1 ,  Good  Mr.  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave, 
ni  speak  for  myself. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  let  her  alone,  sir;  youMl 
fmd  she*ll  make  out  a  better  story  than  you, 
without  prompting. 

LadjrT.  Hear  me,  Sir  Peter! — I  came  hi- 
ther on  no  matter  relating  to  your  ward,  and 
even  ignorant  of  this  genlleman*s  pretensions 
to  her.  But  I  came  seduced  by  his  insidious 
arguments,  at  least  to  listen  to  his  pretended 
passion,  if  not  to  sacrifice  your  honour  to  !iis 


i>aseness. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Now,  I  believe,  the  truth  is 
coming  inde^! 

Josephs.  The  woman^s  mad! 

,LadjT.  No,  sir,  —  she  has  recovered  her 
senses,  and  your  own  arts  have  furnished  her 
with  the  means. — Sir  Peter,  1  do  not  expect 
you  to  credit  me — but  the  tenderness  you  ex- 
pressed for  me,  when  1  am  sure  you  could 
not  think  1  was  a  witness  to  it,  has  penetrated 
so  to  my  heart,  that  had  1  left  the  place  with- 
out the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future 
life  should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my 
gratitudev  As  for  that  smooth-tonf;;ued  hypo- 
crite, who  would  have  seduced  the  wife  of 
his  too  credulous  friend,  while  he  affected 
honourable  addresses  to  his  ward — I  behold 
him  now  in  a  light  so  truly  despicable,  that 
I  shall  never  again  respect  myself  for  having 
listened  to  him.  \Exit  Lad/  Teazle. 

Joseph  S.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Sir  Peter, 
Heaven  knows — 

Sir  Peter  T.  That  you  area  villain!  and  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience. 


Josephs.  You  are  too  rash,  Sir  Peter;  you 
shall  hear  me. — The  man  who  shuts  out  coo- 
viction  by  refusing  to —  ' 

\Exeuni  Sir  Peter  and  Surface  Talking. 

ACT  V. 

,  ScBNB  L — Hie  Library, 

Enter  Joseph  Sortace  and  Servant, 

'  Josephs.  Mr.  Stanley! — and  why  should 
you  think  I  would  see  him?  you  must*  know 
he  comes  to  ask  something. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  bim  in, 
but  that  Mr.  Rowley  came  to  the  door  with 
him. 

Joseph  S.  Pshaw !  blockhead  1  to  suppose 
that  1  should  now  be  in  a  temper  to  receive 
visits  from  poor  relations! — \Vell,  why  don't 
you  show  the  fellow  up? 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  -  VVhy,  sir,  it  was  not  my 
fault  that  Sir  Peter  discovered  my  lady — 

Josephs.  Go,  fool!  [Exit  Serviutt] — Sure 
Fortune  never  played  a  man  of  niy  policy 
such  a  trick  before.  My  character  with  Sir 
Peter,  my  hopes  with  Mana,  destroyed  in  a 
moment !  Tm  in  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to 
other  people's  distresses !  I  sha*n't  be  able  to 
bestow  even  a  benevolent  sentiment  on  Staulej. 
— So!  here  he  conies,  and  Rowley  with  bim. 
I  must  try  to  recover  myself,  ana  put  a  little 
charity  into  my  face,  however.  \JExiL 

Enter  Sir  OuyBR  Surface  and  Rowlkt. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  What!  does  he  avoid  us!— 
That  was  he,  was  it  not? 

Rowley.  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are 
come  a  little  too  abruptly.  His  nerves  are  so 
weak,  that  the  sight  of  a  poor  relation  may 
be  too  much  for  him.  1  should  have  gone 
first  to  break  it  to  him. 

SirOdii-er S.  O,  plague  of  his  nerves!  Yet 
this  is  he  whom  Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man 
of  the  most  benevolent  way  of  thinking ! 

Rowley.  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  decide;  for,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  appears  lo  have  as  much  speculative  bene- 


volence as  any  private  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom, though  he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yet  has  a  string  of  charitable 
sentiments  at  his  fingers*  ends. 

Roivley.  Or  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir 
Oliver;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  sentiment  he 
has  such  faith  in  as  that  '*  Charity  begins  at 
home." 

Sir  Olivers.  And  bis,  I  presume,  is  of  that 
domestic  sort  which  never  stirs  abroad  at  all< 

Rowley,  I  doubt  you'll  find  it  so ; — but  he's 
coming.  I  mustn't  seem  to  interrupt  yoUy 
and  you  know  immediately  as  you  leave  bim, 
i  come  in  to  announce,  your  arrival  in  your 
real  character. 

SirOli*ferS.  True;  !and  afterwards  you'll 
meet  me  at  Sir  Peter's. 

Rowlejr,  Without  losing  a  moment.  [Exit' 

Sir  Olivers.  I  don't  like  the  complaisance 
of  his  f«;atures. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface. 
Josephs,  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pai- 
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dons  for  keeping  you  a  moment  waiting — Mr. 
Stanley,  I  presume. — 

SirOliiferS,  At  your  service. 

Josephs.  Sir,  I  beg  you  Trill  do  me  tbe 
honour  to  sit  dcwn — I  entreat  you,  sir! — 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Dear  sir— tbere*s  no  occasion 
— too  dvil  by  half!  [Aside. 

Joseph  S.  f  have  not  the  pleasure  otknow- 
ing  you, ^ Mr.  Stanley;  but  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  see  you  look  so  well.  You  were 
nearly  related  to  my  mother,  I  tbink,  Mr. 
Stanley? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  1  was,  sir ; — so  nearly  that  my 

E resent  poverty  t  I  fear,  may  do  discredit  to 
er  wealthy  children,  else  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  trouble  you. 

Josephs.  Dear  sir,  there  needs  no  apology: 
— he  that  is  in  distress,  though  a  stranger, 
has  a  right  to  claim  kindred  with  the  wealthy. 
I  am  sure  1  wish  I  was  of  that  class,  and  had 
it  in  my  power  to  offer  you  even  a  small 
relief. 

Sir  Olivers.  If  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  were 
here,  1  should  have  a  friend. 

Josephs  i  wish  he  was,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart:  you  should  not  want  an  advocate  with 
him,  believe  me,  sir. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  1  should  not  need  one,  my 
distresses  would  recommend  me.    But  I  ima- 

S'ned  his  bounty  would  enable  you  to  become 
e  agent  of  his  charily. 

Josephs.  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely 
misinformed.  Sir  Oliver  is  a  worthy  man,  a 
very  v/orthy  man ;  but  avarice,  Mr.  Stanley, 
is  tne  vice  of  age.  I  will  tell  you,  my  good 
sir,  in  confidence,  what  he  has  done  for  me 
has  been  a  mere  nothing;  though  people,  1 
know,  have  thought  otherwise,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the  report 

Sir  Olivers.  What!  has  he  never  transmit-- 
ted  you  bullion — rupees — paffodas? 

Josephs.  O,  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind: 
— No,  no — a  few  presents  now  and  then — 
china,  shawls,  congou  tea,  avadavats,  and  \a- 
dian  crackers — little  more,  believe  me. 

Sir  Olivers.  Here's  gratitude  for  twelve 
thousand  pounds!  —  Avadavats  and  Indian 
crackers !  [Aside. 

Josephs,  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have 
heard,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  extravagance  of  my 
brother :  there  are  very  few  would  credit  what 
I  have  done  for  that  unfortunate  young  man. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Not  I,  for  one!  [Aside. 

Joseph  S.  The  sums  1  have  lent  him  ! — In- 
deed 1  have  been  exceedingly  to  blame ;  it 
was  an  amiable  weakness:  however,  I  don't 
pretend  to  defend  it, — and  now  I  feel  it  doubly 
culpable,  since  it  has  deprived  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  serving  you,  Mr.  Stanley,  as  my  heart 
dictates. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Dissembler !  [Aside^  —  Then, 
sir,  you  can't  assist  me  ? 

Josephs.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say, 
I  cannot;  but,  whenever  I  have  the  ability, 
you  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  I  am  extremely  sorry — 

Joseph  S.  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me  ; — 
to  pity  without  the  power  to  relieve,  is  still 
more  painfnl  than  to  ask  and  be  denied. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient 
bumble  servant. 

Josephs,    You    leave   me   deeply   affected, 


Mr.  Stanley.  William,  be  ready  to  open  the 
door. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  O,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Josephs.  Your  very  obedient. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Sir,  your  most  obsequious. 

Josephs.  You  niav  depend  upon  hearing 
from  me,  whenever  f  can  be  of  service. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sweet  sir,  you  are  too   good ! 

Josephs.  In  the  mean  time  I  wish  you 
health  and  spirits. 

Sir  Olivers.  Your  ever  grateful  and  per- 
petual humble  servant. 

Josephs.  Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Charles,  you  are  my  heir! 

(Aside.  Exit, 
ect  of  a  good 
character;  it  invites  application  from  the  un- 
fortunate, and  there  needs  no  small  degree  of 
address  to  gain  the  reputation  of  benevolence 
without  incurring  tbe  expense.  Tbe  silver  ore 
of  pure  charity  is  an  expensive  article  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  man's  good  qualities ;  whereas 
he  sentimental  Freqcb  plate  I  use  instead  of 
it  makes  just  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no 
Ux. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Rotvlejr,  Mr.  Surface,  your  servant:  I  was 
apprehensive  of  interrupting  you,  though  my 
business  oemands  immediate  attention,  as  this 
note'  will  inform  you. 

Joseph  S.  Always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Rowley. 
[Reads  ihe  Letter'] — Sir  Oliver  Surface!  — 
My  uncle  arrived! 

Hovplejr.  He  b,  indeed :  we  have  just  parted 
— quite  well,  ader  a  speedy  voyage,  and  im- 
patient to  embrace  his  worthy  nephew. 
'  Josephs.  I  am  astonished! — VVilliam! 
Mr.  Stanley,  if  he's  not  gone. 

RoiM'lejr.  Oh !  he's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 

JfisephS.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know 
this  when  you  came  in  together? 

Rowley.  I  thought  you  had  particidar  bu- 
siness;— but  I  must  be  gone  to  inform  your 
brother,  and  appoint  him  here  to  meet  your 
uncle.  He  will  be  with  you  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Joseph  S.  So  be  says.  Well,  1  am  strange- 
ly overjoyed  at  his  coming.  —  Never*  to  be 
sure,  was  any  thing  %o  damned  unlucky. 

[Aside. 

Rowley.  You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how 
well  he  looks. 

Josephs.  Ah!  Pm  rejoiced  to  hear  it— Just 
at  this  time!  [Aside. 

Rowley.  I'll  tell  him  how  impatiently  you 
expect  him. 

Josephs.  Do,  do;  pray  give  my  best  duty 
and  aflection.  Indeed,  1  cannot  express  the 
sensations  I  feel  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him. 
—[Exit  /Jotv/eK]— -Ceftainljf  bis  coming  just 
at  this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ill-fortune! 

[ExiL 

Scene  IL— Sir  Peter  Teazle's. 
Enter  Mrs.  Candour  and  Maid. 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  will  see  no- 
body at  present. 

Mrs.  Can.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend 
Mrs.  Candour? 

Maid.  Yes,  ma'am;  but  she  begs  you  will 
excuse  her. 
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MrM,  Cetn,  Do  go  agaiOi — I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  ber,  if  It  be  only  for  a  momeDt,  for  1  am 
sure  she  must  be  in  great  distreis.  [ExitMaicT^ 
Dear  heart,  hovr  provoking!  Pm  not  mistress 
of  half  the  circumstances!  We  shall  have  the 
whole  affair  in  the  newspapers,  wilh  the 
names  of  the  parties  at  length,  before  I  have 
dropped  ihe  story  at  a  dozen  houses. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Backbitb. 

Oh,  Sir  Benjamin  I  you-  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose—  • 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  Of  lady  Teazle  and  Mr.  Sur- 
face— 

Mrs*  Can.  And  Sir  Peter's  discovery — 

SirBenj.B,  O!  the  strangest  piece  of  bu- 
siness, to  be  sure ! 

Mrs.Can.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised 
in  my  life.  I  am  so  sorry  for  all  parties, 
indeed. 

SirBenj.B,  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at 
all:  he  was  so  extravagantly  partial  to  Mr. 
Surface. 

Mrs,  Can.  Mr.  Surface !  Why,  'twas  wilh 
Charles  Lady  Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  Ben j,  B.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  —  Mr.  Sur- 
face is  the  gallant. 

Mrs.  Can,  No  such  thing!  Ch.-trles  is  the 
man.  *Twas  Mr.  Surface  brought  Sir  Peter 
on  purpose  to  discover  them. 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  1  tell  you  [  had  it  from  one — 

Mrs.Can.  And  1  have  it  from  one — 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  Who  had  it  from  one,  who 
had  it- 

Mrs.  Can.  From  one  immediately — but  here 
comes  Lady  Sneerwell;  perhaps  she  knows 
the  whole  alTair. 


Enter  Lady  Snebrwbll. 

Lady  Snetr.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour, 
here's  a  sad  affair  of  our  friend  Lady  Teazle. 

Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would 
bave  thought — 

Ladjr  Sneer.  Well,  there  is  no  trusting  ap- 
pearances; though,  indeed,  she  was  always 
too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs,  Can.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were 
a  little  loo  free;  but  then  she  was  so  young! 

Lady  Sneer.  And  had,  indeed,  some  good 
qualities. 

Mrs.  Can.  So  ^he  had,  indeed.  But  have 
you  heard  the  particulars? 

Lady  Sneer.  No ;  but  every  body  says  that 
Mr.  Surface — 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  Ay,  there;  I  told  you  Mr.  Sur- 
face was  the  man. 

Mrs.Can.  No,  no:  indeed  the  assignation 
was  with  (iharles. 

Lady  Sneer.  With  Charles !  You  alarm  me, 
Mrs.  Candour! 

Mrs,  Can,  Yes,  yt%^  he  was  the  loTer.  Mr. 
Surface,  to  do  him  justice,  was  only  the  in- 
former. 

Sir  Ben/.  B,   W^ell,   I'll   not   dispute  with 

rou,  Mrs.  Candour;  but,  be  it  which  it  may, 
hope  that  Sir  Peter's  wound  will  not — 
Mrs, Can,   Sir  Peter's  wound!     O,  mercy! 
I  didn't  hear  a  word  of  their  fighting. 
Lady  Sneer.  Nor  I,  a  syllable. 
Sir  Ben/,  B,  No!   what,  no  mention  of  the 
dud? 

Mrs.Can*  Not  a  word. 


Sir  Ben/.  B.  O,  yes:  they  foughl  btlbr* 
they  left  the  room. 

Ladjr^neer^  Prajf  let  us  hear. 

Mrs.Can.   Ay,  do  oblige  us  wilh  the  dueL 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  "Sir,"  says  Sir  Peter,  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery,  <*you  are  a  most 
ungrateful  fellow." 

Mrs.  Can,  Ay,  to  Charles — 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  No,  no — ^to  Mr.  Surface —  "a 
most  ungrateful  fellow;  and  old  as  I  am,  sir,** 
says  he,   ^'I  insist  on  immediate  s^tisfaclion.^ 

Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  that  must  have  been  to 
Charles;  for  'lis  very  uolikefy  Mr.  Surface 
should*  fight  in  his  own  house. 

S  r  Ben/,  B.  Gad's  life,  ma^am,  not  at  atl^- 
''  Giving  me  immediate  satisfaction.**  On  this, 
ma'am,  Lady  Teazle,  seeing  Sir  Peter  in  such 
danger,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  strong  bysle- 
rlcs,  and  Charles  after  her,  calling  out  for 
hartshorn  and  water;  thedi  madam,  they  be- 
gan to  fight  wilh  swords — 

Enter  Crabtreb. 

Crabt,  Wilh  pistols,  nephew — pistols:  I 
have  it  from  undoubted  authority. 

Mrs,  Can,  O,  Mr.  Crabtree,  then  it  is  all 
true ! 

Crabt,  Too  true,  indeed,  madam,  and  Sir 
Peter  is  dangerously  wounded — 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  By  a  thrust  tn  second  quite 
through  his  left  side — 

Crabt.'  By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax. 

Mrs.Can,  Mercy  on  me!     Poor  Sir  Peter! 

Crabt.  Yes,  madam;  though  Charles  would 
have  avoided  the  matter,  if  he  could. 

Mrs,  Can,  1  knew  Charles  was  ^e  person. 

SirBenj.B,  My  uncle,  I  see,  knows  no- 
thing of  the  matter. 

CrabL  But  Sir  Peter  taxed  him  witli  the 
basest  ingratitude. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  That  I  told  you,  you  know — 

Crabt,  Do,  nephew,  let  me  speak!  and  in- 
sisted on  immediate — 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  Just  as  I  said,— 

Crabt.  Odds  life,  nephew,  aOow  others  to 
know  something  too.  A  pair  of  pistols  \\j 
on  the  bureau  (for  Mr.  Surface,  it  seems,  bad 
come  home  the  night  before  late  from  Salt- 
hill,  where  be  had  been  to  see  the  Montem 
with  a  ^friend,  who  has  a  son  at  Eton)|  so^ 
unluckily,  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  1  heard  nothing  of  this. 

Crabt,  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one, 
and  they  fired,  it  seems,  pretty  nearly  togetlicr. 
Charles's  shot  took  eftecl,  as'  I  tell  you,  and 
Sir  Peter's  missed;  but  what  is  yery  extraor- 
dinary, the  ball  struck  against  a  little  bronse 
Shakspeare  that  stood  over  the  lire -place, 
grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a  right  angle, 
and  wounded  the  postman,  who  w]M  |ust 
coming  to  the  door  with  a  double  lelter  £rom 
Northamptonshire.        " 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  My  uncle's  account  is  more 
circumstantial,  I  confesis ,  but  i  believe  mine 
is  the  true  one,  for  all  that. 

Lady  Sneer,  1  am  more  interested  in  thb 
affair  than  they  imagiae,  and  must  have  beU 
ter  information,  \Aside'\-'\ExiiLady  Sneer^ 
tvelL 

Sir  Ben/: B.  Ah!  Lady  SneerwelTs  alarm 
is  Tery  easily  accounted  for. 

Crabt.  Yes,  yes,  they  certainly  do  say — Iwl 
that's  neither  iiere  nor  there.  . 
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Mrs,  Can.  But,  praj,  where  is  Sir  Peter  at 
present? 

CrabL  Ob!  tbey  brought  him  home,  and 
he  is  now  in  the  house,  Uiough  the  ^errants 
are  ordered  to  deny  him. 

Mrs,  Can,  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teazle,  1  he  pitied 


suppose,  attending  him.  i 

CrabL  Yes,  yes;  and  I  saw  one  of  the  fa- 
culty enter  just  before  me. 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  Hey!  who  comes  here? 

CreUft,  O,  this  is  he:  the  physician,  depend 
on't. 

Mfs,  Can.  O,  certainly:  it  miist  he  the 
physician;  and  now  we  shall  know. 


"Enter  Sia  Outer  Surface. 

Crabt,,  Well,  doctor,  what  hopes  ? 

Mrs, Can.  Ay,  doctor,  bow^s  your  patient? 

Sir  Benj,  B,  Now,  doctor,  isn*t  it  a  wound 
with  a  small-sword? 

CrabL  A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a 
hundred. 

SirOUuerS.  Doctor!  a  wound  with  asma«l 
sword  1  and  a  bullet  in  the  thorax!  Oons! 
are  you  mad,  good  people? 

SirBenj.B,  Perhaps,  sir,  yoi^  are  not  a 
doctor? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Truly,  I  am  to  thank  you  for 
my  degree  if  I  am. 

CraiL  Only  a  friend  of  Sir.Peler^s,  then,  I 

£  resume.    But,   sir,  you  mutt  have  heard  ofjdeed.  Sir  Peter, 
is  accident? 

Sir  Olivers.  Not  a  word! 

CrabL  Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded. 

Sir  Oliver  S.   The  devil  he  is! 

SirBenj,B.  Run  through  the  body — 

CrabL  Shot  in  the  breast — 

Sir  Benj.  B.  Ay  one  Mr.  Surface. 

CrabL  Ay,  the  younger. 

Sir  Olivers.  Hey!  what  the  plague!  you 
seem  to  differ  strangely  in  your  accounts: 
however,  you  agree  that  Sir  Peter  is  danger- 
ously wounded. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  O,  yes,  we  agree  there. 

CrabL  Yes,  yes,  1  believe^ there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that 

Sir  Olivers.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a 
person  in  that  situation,  he  is  the  most  im- 
prudent man  alive;  for  here. he  comei,  walk- 
ing as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 


tainl^  vastly  to  blame  to  marry  at  yoi^r  years. 

Su  Peier  T.  Sir,  what  husmess  is  that  of 
yours? 

Mrs,  Can.  Though ,  indeed ,  as  Sir  Peter 
made  so  good  a  husband,   he*s  'strj  much  to 


Sir  Peier  T.  Plague  on  your  pity,  raa*am! 
I  desire  none  of  it. 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must 
not  mind  the  laughing  and  jests.you  will  meet 
with  on  the  occnsion. 

Sir  Peier  T.  Sir,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  master 
in  my  own  house. 

CrabL  *Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one 
comfort. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  insist  on  being  left  to  my- 
self: without  ceremony— I  insist  on  your  leav- 
ing my  house  directly. 

Mrs,  Can,  Well,  well,  we  are  going ,  and 
depend  ou*t  we*U  make  the  best  report  of  it 
we  can.  [EjciL 

Sir  Peter  T.  Leave  my  house! 

CrabL  And  tell  how  hardly  youVe  been 
treated.  [ExiL 

Sir  Peter  T.  Leave  my  house! 

SirBenj.B,  And  how  patiently  you  bear 
it  [ExiL 

Sir  Peter  T,  Fiends!  vipers!  furies!  Oh! 
tbat  their  own  venom  would  choke  them! 

Sir  Olivers.   They  are  very  provoking,  in- 


Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Odds  heart,  Sir  Peter,  you  are  come  in  good 
time,  I  'prombe  you;  for  we  had  just  given 
you  over. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  Egad,  uncle,  this  is  the  most 
sudden  recovery! 

Sir  Olivers.  Why,  man,  what  do  you  out 
of  be<Lwith  a  small  sword  through  your  body, 
and  a*ullet  lodged  in  your  thorax  r 

Sir  Peter  T.   A  sm^f  sword,  and  a  bullet? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ay ,  these  gentlemen  would 
have  killed  you  wilhoul  lawj  or  physic,  and 
wanted  to  dub  me  a  doctor,  to  make  me  an 
accomplice. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Why,  what  fs  all  this? 

Sir  Ben/,  B.  We  rejoice.  Sir  Peter,  that 
the  story  of  the  duel  is  not  true,  and  are  sin- 
cerely sorry  for  your  other  misfortune. 

Sir  Peter  T.  So,  so;,  all  over  the  town  al- 
ready, [^side. 

CrabL   Though,  Sir  Pet^  you  were  cer- 


Enter  Rowley. 

Roijvlej.  I  heard  high  words:  what  has 
ruffled  you,  sir? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Pshaw!  what  signifies  asking? 
Do  I  ever  pass  a    day  without  my  vexations? 

Roivlejr,  Well,  Fm  not  inquisitive. 

Sir  Olivers,  VVell,  Sir  Peter,  1  have  seen 
both  my  nephews  in  the  manner  we  pro- 
posed. I 

Sir  Peter  T.  A  precious  couple  they  are! 

Boivlejr,  Yes,  and  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced 
that  your  judgment  was  right,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Olivers.  Yes,  I  fiud  Joseph  is  indeed 
the  man,  aAer  all. 

liotvlejr.  Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man 
of  sentiment. 

Sir  Olivers,  And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments 
he  professes. 

Aotvlejr,  It  certainly  b  edification  to  hear 
him  talk. 

Sir  Olivers.  Oh,  he*s  a  model  for  the 
younff  men  of  the  age ! — But  how*s  this,  Sir 
Peter  r  you  don*t  join  us  in  your  friend  Jo- 
seph's praise,  as  1  expected. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damn- 
ed wicked  world,  and  the  fewer  we  praise  the 
better. 

liotvlejr,  W^hat!  do  you  say  so,  Sir  Peter, 
who  were  never  mistaken  in  your  life? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Psbaw!  Plague  on  you  both! 
I  see  by  your  sneering  you  have  heard  the 
vvhole  affair.     I  shall  go  mad  among  you! 

Jiotvlejr.  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer.  Sir 
Peter,  we  are  indeed  acquainted  with  it  a!L 
I  met  Lady  Teaxle  coming  from  Mr.  Surfa- 
ce's so  humbled,  tbat  she  deigned  to  request 
me  to  be  her  advocate  with  you. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  docs  Sir  Oliver  know  all 
this? 

Sir  Olivers.  Every  circumstance. 
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Sir  Peter  T,  What  of  tlie  closet  and  tbe 
scTeen,  hey?. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Yes,  yes,  and  theh'ttle  French 
Tnillioer.     O,  I  have  been  vastly  diyerted  with 
.  the  story!   Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Twas  very  pleasant. 

Sir  Olivers,  I  never  laughed  more  in  my 
life,  I  assure  you;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T.  O,  vastly  diverting !   Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Rotvlef.  To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  sen- 
timents: ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  yes,  his  sentiments!  Ha! 
ha !  ha !     Hypocritical  villain  ! 

Sir  Olivers,  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles 
to  pull  Sir  Peter  out  of  the  closet:  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ha!  ha!  *twas  devilish  enter- 
taining, to  be  sure! 

Sir  Olivers,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Egad,  Sir  Peter, 
I  should  like  to  ha.e  seen  your  face  when 
the  screen  was  thrown  down:  ha!  ha! 

SirPbterT.  Yes,  yes,  my  face  when  the 
screen  wa|  thrown  down  :  ha !  ha !  ha !  Oh, 
I  must  never  show  my  head  again ! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  But  come,  come,  it  isnH  fair 
to  laugh  at  you  neither,  my  old  friend ;  though, 
upon  my  soul,  I  canH  help  it. 

Sir  Peter  T,  O  pray  don't  restrain  your 
mirth  on  my  account:  it  does  not  hurt  me  at 
all!  I  laugh  at  the  whole  affair  myself.  Yes, 
yes,  I  think  being  a  standing  jest  for  ail  one*s 
acauaintance  a  very  happy  situation.  O  yes, 
ana  then  of  a  morning  to  read  the  paragraphs 
about  Mr.  S — ,  Lady  T — ,  and  Sir  P — ,  will 
be  so  entertaining ! 

Rowlejr,  Wiibout  afTectation ,  Sir  Peter, 
you  may  despise  the  ridicule  of  fools:  but  I 
see  Lady  Teazle  going  towards  the  next  room ; 
I  am  sure  you  must  desire  a  reconciliation  as 
earnestly  as  she  does.    \  . 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Perhaps  my  being  here  pre- 
vents her  coming  to  you.  Well,  1*11  leave 
honest  Rowley  to  mediate  between  you;  but 
he  must  bring  you  all  presently  to  Mr.  Sur- 
face's, where  1  am  now  returning,  if  not  to 
reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least  to  expose  hypo- 
crisy. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah,  Fll  be  present  at  your 
discovering  yourself  there  with  all  my  heart; 
though  *tis  a  vile  unlucky  place  for  disco- 
veries. 

Rowley,  We'll  follow.      [Exit  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Peter  T,  She  is  not  coming  here,  you 
see,  Rowley. 

Roivlejr,  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of 
that  room  open,  you  perceive.  See,  she  is  in 
tears. 

SirPelerT,  Certainly  a  little  mortification 
appears  very  becoming  in  a  wife.  Don't  you 
think  it  will  do  her  good  to  let  her  pine  a 
little? 

Rowley,  Oh,  this  is  ungenerous  in  you! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  I  know  not  what  to 
think.  You  remember  the  letter  I  found  of 
hers  evidently  intended  for  Charles? 

Rowley,  A  mere  forgery.  Sir  Peter,  laid 
in  your  way  on  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  which  I  intena  Snake  shall  give  you 
conviction  of. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied 
of  that.  She  looks  this  way.  What  a  remark- 
ably elegant  turn  of  tbe  head  she  has!  Row- 
ley,  I'll  go  to  her. 


Rowley,  Certainly. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Though  when  it  is  known 
thai  we  are  reconcilca ,  people  will  laugh  at 
me  ten  times  more. 

Rowley,  Let  them  laugh,  and  retort  their 
malice  only  by  showing  them  you  are  happy 
in  spile  of  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I'falth,  so  I  will!  and,  if  Pm 
not  mistaken,  we  may  yet  be  the  happiest  cou- 
ple in  the  country. 

Rowley,  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  he  who  once  lays 
aside  suspicion — 

Sir  Peter  T,  Hold,  master  Rowley!  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  me,    never  let   me   Bear 
you  utter  any  thing  like  a  sentiment:  I  have 
had  enough  of  them  to  serve  roe   the  rest  of 
my  life.  \JSxeunL 

ScEHE  in.—  The  Library, 
Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Lady  Sneer- 

WELt. 

Lady  Sneer,  Impossible  !  Will  not  Sir  Pe* 
ter  immediately  'be  reconciled  to  Charles,  and 
of  courje  no  longer  oppose  his  union  with 
Maria  ?  The  thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Josephs.  Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy? 

Lady  Sneer,  No,  nor  cunning  neither.  O! 
I  was  a  fpol,  an  idiot,  to  league  with  such  a 
blijnderer! 

Josephs,  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  am  the 
greatest  sufl^rer;  yet  you  see  I  bear  the  ac- 
cident with  calmness. 

Lady  Sneer,  Recause  the  disappointment 
doesn't  reach  your  heart;  your  interest  only 
attached  you  to  Maria.  Had  you  felt  for  her' 
what  I  have  for  that  ungrateful  libertine,  nei- 
ther your  temper  nor  hypocrisy  could  prevent 
your  showing  the  sharpness  of^your  Texation. 

Joseph  S.  But  why  should  your  reproaches 
fall  on  me  for  this  disappointment? 

Lady  Sneer,  Are  you  not  the  cause  of  it? 
Had  you  not  a  suflScient  field  for  your  rogue- 
ry in  imposing  upon  Sir  Peter,  and  supp^nt- 
ing  your  brother,  hut  you  must  endeavour  to 
seduce  his  wifer  I  hate  such  an  avarice  of 
crimes;  'tis  an  unfair  monopoly,  and  never 
prospers., 

Josephs,  Well,  I  admit  I  have  been  to 
blame.  I  confess  1  deviated  from  the  direct 
road  of  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  we're  so 
totally  defeated  neither. 

Lady  Sneer,  No! 

Josephs,  You  tell  me  you  have  made  a 
trial  of  Snake  since  we  met,  and  that  you 
still  believe  him  faithful  to  us. 

Lady  Sneer,  1  do  believe  so. 

Jesrph  S,  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  should 
it  be  necessary ,  to  swear  and  prove,  that 
Charles  is  at  this  time  contracted  by  vows  and 
honour  to  your  ladyship ,~  which  some  of  his 
former  letters  to  you  will  serve  to  support. 

Lady  Sneer,  This,  indeed,  might  nare  m>- 
sisted. 

Josephs,  Come,  come;  it  is  not  too  late 
yet  [^knocking  at  the  doorl.  Rut  hark!  thi« 
IS  probably  my  uncle.  Sir  Oliver:  retire  to 
that  room;  we'll  consult  farther  when  be  it 
gone. 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  but  if  he  should  find 
you  out  too? 

Joseph  S.  Oh ,  I  have  no  fear  of  that  Sir 
Peter  will  hold  his  tongue   for  his   own 
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dlt*t  «ake  —  and  you  may  depead  on  it  I  shall 
soon  discover  Sir  Olivers  vreak  side! 

Lady  Sneer,  I  have  no  difUdence  of  your 
abilities!  oaly  be  constant  to  one  roguery  at 
a  time.  \Exit  Lady  Snebrwell. 

Joseph  S,  I  will,  I  will.  Sol  ^tis  confound- 
ed hardy  after  such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited 
by  one's  confederate  in  evil.  Well ,  at  all 
events  my  character  is  so  much  better  than 
Charles's,  that  I  certainly  —  hey!  —  what!  — 
this  is  not  Sit*  Oliver,  out  old  Stanley  again. 
Plague  ott*t  that  he  should  return  to  tease  me 
just  now  I  shall  have  Sir  Oliver  come  and 
lind  him  here  —  and — 

Enter  Sir  Ouver  Surface* 

Gad's  life,  Mr*  Stanley,  why  have  you  come 
back  to  plague  me  at  this  lime?  lou  must 
not  stay  now,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  OliQer  S,  Sir ,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oli- 
ver is  expected  here,  and  though  be  has  been 
so  penurious  to  you,  I'll  try  what  he'll  do 
for  me. 

Joseph  S.  Sir ,  'tis  impossible  for  you  to 
stay  now,  so  I  must  beg— Come  any  other 
time,  and  I  promise  you,  you  sbaO  be  assisted. 

Sir  OUper  S,  No :  Sir  Oliver  and  I  must 
be  acquainted. 

Joseph  S.  Zounds ,  sir !  then  I  insist  on 
your  quitting  the  room  directly. 

Sir  Oliver  S.   Nay,  sir — 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  1  msist  onH:  here,  William ! 
show  this  gentleman  out.  Since  you  compel 
me,  sir,  not  one  moment — this  is  such  inso- 
lence! [Goinff  to  push  him  out, 

"Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Charles  S,  Hey  day]  what's  the  matter  now! 
What  the  devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  lit- 
tle broker  here  P  Zounds ,  lirolher !  don't  hurt 
little  Premium.  W^hat's  the  matter,  my  little 
fellow? 

Joseph S.  So!  he  has  been  Mrith  you  too, 
has  her 

CharJesS.  To  be  sure  he  has.  Why  he's 
as  honest  as  little — But  sure,  Joseph,  you  have 
not  been  borrowing  money  too,  nave  you? 

Josephs.  Borrowing!  no!  But,  brother, 
you  know  we  expect  Sir  Oliver  here  every — 

Charles S.  O  Gad,  that's  true!  Noll  mustn't 
find  the  little  broker  here,  to  be  sure. 

Josephs,  Yet  Mr*  Stanley  ihsists — 

Charles  S.  Stanley !  why  bis  name's  Pre- 
mium. 

Josephs,  No,  sir,  Stanley. 

Charles  S,  No,  no,  Preminm. 

Josephs,  WeD,  no  matter  which — but — 

Charles S,  Ay,  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium, 
^tis  the  same  thing,  as  you  say ;  for  I  suppose 
be  goes  by  half  a  hundred  names,  besides  A. 
B.  at  the  coffee-house.^)  [Knocking. 

Joseph  S*  'Sdeath !  here's  Sir  Oliver  at  the 
door.  Now  I  beg,  Mr.  Stanley — 

Charles S,  Ay,  ay,  and  1  beg,  Mr,  Pre- 
mium— 

Sir  Oliver  S,   Gentlemen — 

Joseph  S,  Sir,  by  heaven  you  shall  go! 

Charles  S*  Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly ! 

S.  Olivers,   This  violence— 

Josephs,  Sir,  'tis  your  own  iaulL 

i)  ll  !•  oiulomarj  to  gire  one's  addreu  ia  an  AdveiiiM- 
ment,  A.  B.  •!  a  Coffer-kousa,  or  other  place 
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Charles  S,  Out  with  him,  to  be  sure. 

[Both  forcing  Sir  Oliver  out. 
Enter  Sir  Petbil  €m4  Lady  Teazle,  Maria 

and  Rowley. 

Si- Peter T.  My  old  friend.  Sir  Oliver— 
hey !  What  in  the  name  of  wonder — here 
are  dutiful  nephews — assault  their  uncle  at  a 
first  visit! 

L€uijr  T,  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we 
came  m  to  rescue  you. 

Rowley,  Truly,  it  was;  for  I  perceive,  Sir 
Oliver,  the  character  of  old  Stanley  vi^as  no 
protection  to  you. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Nor  of  Premium  either:  the 
necessities  of  the  former,  could  not  extort  a 
shilling  from  that  benevolent  gentleman;  and 
now,  egad,  1  stood  a  chance  of  faring  worse 
than  my  ancestors,  and  being  knocked  down 
without  being  bid  for. 

Joseph Sk  Charles!   . 

Charles S»  Joseph! 

Josephs,  'Tis  now  complete! 

diaries S,   Very! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Row- 
ley too — look  on  that  elder  nephew  of  mine. 
You  know  what  he  has  already  received  from 
my  bounty ;  and  you  also  know  how  gladly  I 
would  have  regarded  half  ^y  fortune  a^  held 
in  trust  for  him:  judge  then  my  dissappoint- 
meot  in  discovering  him  to  be  destitute  of 
faith,  cbdrity,  and  gthtitude. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more 
surprised  at  this  declaration,  if  I  had  not  my- 
self found  him  to  be  mean ,  treacherous ,  and 
hypocritical. 

JLadjrT.  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  not 
guilty  to  these,  pray  let  him  call  me  to  his 
character. 

Sir  Peter  T,  TheQj  I  believe,  we  need  add 
no  more:  if  he  imdws  himself,  he  will  con- 
sider i|  as  the  most  perfect  punishment,  that 
he  is  known  to  the  world. 

Charles  S.  If  tliey  talk  this  way  to  honesty, 
what  will  they  say  to  me,  by  and  by?  [Aside* 

Sir  Oliver  S.  As  for  that  prodigal,  his  bro- 
ther, there — 

Charles S,  Ay,  now  comes  my  turn:  the 
damned  family  pictures  will  ruin  me.  [Aside. 

Josephs,  Sir  Oh'ver — uncle,  will  you  ho- 
nour me  with  a  hearing? 

Charles  S.  Now  if  Joseph  would  make  one 
of  his  long  speeches,  I  might  recollect  my- 
self a  little.  [Aside, 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  suppose  you  would  under- 
take to  ^stify  yourself  entirely!    [To  Joseph. 

Josephs,  I  trust  I  could. 

Sir  Oliver  S. '  Well ,  sir !  —  and  you  could 
justify  yourself  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Charles  S.  Not  that  I  know  'of.   Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Olivers,  What!  —  Little  Premium  has 
been  let  too  much  into  the  secret,  I  suppose? 

Charles  S.  True,  sir;  but  they  were /o/ni/;' 
secrets,  and  should  not  be  mentioned  again, 
you  know. 

Rowley,  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  I  know  yoi 
cannot  speak   of  Charles's  follies  with  anger. 

Sir  Oliver S,  Odd's  heart,  no  more  1  can; 
nor  with  gravity  eithen — Sir  Peter,  do  you 
know,  the  rogue  bargained  with  me  for  all 
his  ancestors;  sold  me  judges  and  generals  by 
the  foot,  and  maiden  aunts  as  cheap  as  bro- 
Iken  china. 
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Charles S,  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver,  I  did 
make  a  liule  free  -witb  the  family  canvas, 
tbafs  the  truth  onH.  My  ancestors  may  rise 
in  judgment  against  me,  there*s  no  denying 
it;  but  believe  me  sincere  when  I  tell  you — 
and  upon  my  soul  I  would  not  say  so  if  1 
was  not — that  if  1  do  not  appear  mortified  at 
the  exposure  of  my  follies,  it  is  because  1  feel 
«t  this  moment  the  warmest  satisfaction  in 
teeing  you,  my  liberal  benefactor. 

Sir  Olivers  S.  Charles,  I  believe  you;  cive 
me  your  hand  again :  the  illlooking  little  fellow 
over  the  settee  has  made  your  peace. 

Charles  S,  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the 
original  is  still  increased. 

Lad/T,  Yet,  I  believe,  Sir  Oliver,  here  is 
one  whom  Charles  is  still  more  anxious  to  be 
reconciled  to. 

Sir  Olivers.  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  his  at- 
tachment there ;  and ,  with  the  young  lady*s 
pardon ,  if  I  construe  right — that  blush — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  diild,  spealc  your  sen- 
timents ! 

Maria,  Sir,  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  1 
shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  happy;  for  me 
— whatever  claim  I  had  to  his  suTection,  I 
willingly  resign  to  one  who  has  a  better  title. 

Charles S,How^  Maria! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Hey  day!  what's  the  mystenr 
now? — While  he  appeared  an  incorrigible 
rake,  yoii  would  give  your  hand  to  no  one 
else;  and  now  that  be  is  likely  to  reform,  Til 
warrant  you  wonH  have  him. 

Maria,  His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell 
know  the  cause. 

Charles S,  Lady  Sneerwell! 

Josephs,  Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern 
I  am  obliged  to  speak  on  this  point,  but  my 
regard  to  justice  compels  me,  and  Lady  Sneer- 
weirs  injuries  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

[Opens  the  door. 
Enter  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Sir  Peter  T,  So!  another  French  milUner! 
Egad,  he  has  one  in  every  room  in  the  house, 
I  suppose. 

Ladj  Sneer,  Ungrateful  Charles !  Well 
may  you  be  surprised,  and  feel,  for  the  inde- 
licate situation  your  perfidy  has  forced  me 
into. 

Charles  S,  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  plot 
of  yours?  For,  as  1  have  life,  I  don*t  unaer- 
stand  it 

Josephs,  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  but  the 
evidence  of  one  person  more  necessary  to 
make  it  extremely  clear. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  that  person,  I  ima^ne, 
is  Mr.  Snake.- —Rowley,  yoii  were  perfectly 
right  to  bring  bim  witn  us,  and  pray  let  him 
appear. 

Ropplejr,  WsdV  in,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  Snakk. 

1  thought  his  testimony  might  be  wanted: 
however,  it  happens  unluckily,  that  he  comes  to 
confront  Lady  Sneerwell,   not  to  support  her. 

Lady  Sneer,  A  villain!  Treacherous  to  me 
at  last !•— Speak ,  fellow;  have  you  too  con- 
spired against  me? 

Snake*  I  beg  your  ladyship  then  thousand 

Sardons:  you  paid  me  extremely  liberally  for 
le  lie  in  question;  but  I  unfortunately  have 
been  offered  double  to  speak  the  truth. 


[Act  V. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Plot  and  countei^-plot,  egad! 

Lady  Sneer,  The  torments  of  «haine  auul 
disappointment  on  you  all. — 

Lady  T,  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell — befere  yoa 
go,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  and 
that  gentleman  have  taken,  in  writing  letters 
from  me  to  Charles,  and  answering  them  your- 
self; and  let  me  also  request  you  to  make  ray 
respects  to  the  scandalous  college,  of  wbico 
you  are  president,  and  inform  them,  thaiLadj 
Teazle,  licentiate,  begs  leave  to  return  tbe  dK 
ploma  they  gave  her,  as  she  leaves  oiT  prac- 
tice, and  kills  characters  no  longer. 

Lady  Sneer,  You  too,  madam — provoking^ 
insolent — May  your  husband  live  these  £ftj 
years !  \ExL 

Sir  Peter  T,  Onus !  what  a  fury ! 

Lady  T,  A  malicious  creature,  indeed! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Hey!  Not  for  her  last  wish? 

LadyT,  O  no! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  W^ell,  sir,  and  what  have  you 
to  say  now? 

Josephs,  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  find 
that  Lady  Sneerwell  could  be  guilty  of  sub- 
orning Mr.  Snake  in  this  manner,  to  impose 
on  us  all,  that  i  know  not  what  to  say;  how- 
ever, lest  her  revengeful  spirit  should  prompt 
her  to  injure  my  brother,  i  had  certainly  bet* 
ter  follow  her  directly.  xExiL 

Sir  Peter  T,  Moral  to  the  last  drop ! 

Sir  Olivers,  Ay,  and  marry  her,  Joseph,  if 
you  can. — Oil  and  Vinegar,  egad!  youll  do 
very  well  together. 

howley,  I  believe  we  have  no  more  occa- 
sion for  Mr.  Snake  at  present? 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  1  beg  pardon  once  for 
all,  for  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  been  the  huuN 
ble  instrument  of  causing  to  the  parties  present 

Sir  Peter  T.  W^ell,  well,  you  have  made 
atonement  by  a  good  deed  at  last 

Snake,  But  I  must  request  of  the  compa- 
ny, that  it  shall  never  be  known. 

Sir  Olivers.  Hey ! — What  the  pla^e ! — Are 
you  ashamed  of  having  done  a  right  thing 
once  in  your  life? 

Snake,  Ah ,  sir !  consider ,  I  live  by  the 
badness  of  my  character;  I  have  nothing  but 
my  infamy  to  depend  on!  and  if  it  were  once 
known  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into  an 
honest  action,  I  should  lose  every  firiend  I 
have  in  the  world. 

Sir  Olivers,  Well,  well,— well  not  tra- 
duce you  by  saying  any  thing  in  yourpraise, 
never  fear.  {Exit  Snake, 

Sir  Peter  T,  There's  a  precious  rogue! 

LadyT,  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  no 
persuasion  now  to  reconcile  your  nephew 
and  Maria. 

Sir  Olivers.  Ay,  ay,  that's  as  it  should  be, 
and  egad  we'll  have  the  wedding  to-raorrow 
morning. 

Charles  S.  Thank  you,  dear  unde! 

Sir  Peter  T,  What,  you  rogue!  donH  you 
ask  the  girl's  consent  first? 

Charles  S,  Oh,  I  have  doile  that  a  long 
time — a  minute  ago-*^and  she  has  looked  yes. 

Maria,  For  shame,  Charles! — I  protest,  Sir 
Peter,  there  has  not  been  a  word. 

Sir  Olivers,  W^ell,  then,  the  fewer  the 
better ; — may  your  love  for  each  other  never 
know  abftement! 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  may  you  live  as  happily 
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togetber  at  Leady  Teaile  and  I  intend  to  do ! 

CharleaS^  Rowley,  iny  old  friend,  I  am 
•ifre  you  congratulate  ine;  and  1  suspect  that 
I  owe  yoa  much. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  You  do  indeed,  Cbarl«>s. 

Roivlejr,  If  my  efforts  to  serf e  you  bad  not 
•Qcceeded,  you  would  bare  been  m  my  debt 
for  tbe  attempt;  but  deserve  to  be  bappy, 
and  you  oTerpay  me. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  bonest  Rowley  always 
•aid  you  would  reform. 

Charles  S,  Wb]|r,  as  to  reforming.  Sir  Peter, 
ril  make  no  prombes,    and  tbat  I  take  to  be 


a  proof  tbat  I  intend  to  set  about  it ;  but  bere 
sball  be   my   monitor   4ny  gentle  guide — ab! 
can  I  leaTC  tbfe  virtuous  patb  tbose  eyes  illu- 
mine? 
Tbougb  tbou,  dear  maid,  sbouldst  wave  tby 

beauty*s  sway, 
Tbou  still  must  rule,  because  1  will  obey. 
An  bumble  fugitive  Irom  Folly  view, 
No  sanctuary  near  but  Love  and  you; 

[To  the  iUidience, 
You  can,  indeed,  eacb  anxious  (ear  remove. 
For  even  Scandal  dies  if  you  approve. 
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was  highly  displeasing  to  his  fk-iends;    but  the  ardour  of  his  passion   for  a  military  life  rendered  him  deaf  to  anr  other 
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from  all  the  ordinary  restraints  on  youth,  he  spared  not  to  indulge  bis  inclinations  in  the  wildest  excesses.  Yet  hia 
gaieties  and  rcTcIs  did  not  pa«s  without  some  cool  hours  of  reflection,  and  in  these  it  was  that  be  drew  up  hia  little 
troalise,  entitled  Th«  Christian  Hero,  with  a  design,  if  we  may  believe  binuelf,  to  be  a  check  npon  his  passions.  For 
this  use  and  purpose  it  had  lain  some  time  by  him,  when  he  printed  it  in  1701,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Cutis,  who 
had  not  only  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  but  procured  for  him  a  cum|*an^  in  Lord  Lnoas's  rejtiment  of  fusi- 
leers.  The  whole  plan  and  tenour  of  our  author's  book  was  such  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  general  course  of  hia  life, 
that  it  became  a  subject  of  much  mirth  and  raillery  :  but  these  shafts  had  no  edect;  he  persevered  invariably  in  the 
•ame  contfsdiction,  and,  thongh  he  h?d  no  power  to  change  his  heart,  yet  hia  pen  was  never  prostituted  to  his  follies. 
Under  the  inOueoce  of  that  good  sense,  ho  wrote  his  first  play,  which  procured  him  the  regard  of  king  William,  who 
resolved  10  give  hia  some  essential  marks  of  his  favour;  and  though,  upon  that  prinee'a  death,  his  hopes  were  dissa- 
pointed,  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  appointed  to  the  profitable  place  of  Oaaetteer.  He  owed 
his  po«t  to  tlie  friendship  oT  Lord  Halifax  and  tlie  Barl  of  Sunderland,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  hia 
acliooirollow  Mr.  Addison.  That  gentleman  also  lent  him  an  helping  hand  in  promotinjp  the  comedy,  called  Th0 
Tatdtr  Hmtband.  which  was  acted  in  i7o4,  with  great  success.  But  his  next  play,  Th«  Lyint  Lovr,  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent fate.  Upon  this  rebuff  from  the  stage,  he  turned  the  same  humorous  current  into  another  channel ;  and,  early  in 
the  year  1709,  he  began  lo  publish  The  TatUr  ;  which  admirable  paper  waa  undertaken  in  eoncert.  with  Dr.  8wiA.  Hia 
reputation  was  perfectly  established  by  this  work ;  and,  during  the  coarse  of  it,  he  waa  made  a  commissioner  of  th# 
•Ump-duiies,  in  1710.  Upon  the  change  of  the  ministry  the  same  year,  he  sided  with  tbe  Duke  of  MarlAaronch,  who 
had  several  years  entertained  a  friendship  for  him;  end,  npon  his  Orace'a  dismission  from  all  employnynta,  in  1711, 
Hr.  Steele  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  lo  him  for  the  services  dcMie  to  hia  country.  However,  as  our  Mthor  still  con- 
tinued to  hold  V'li  place  in  the  stamp-once  under  the  new  administration,  he  Torbore  entering  with  his  pen  upon  poli- 
tical anbjecis,  liui,  adhering  more  closely  to  Mr.  Addison,  he  dropl  Tht  Tutltr:  and  afterwards,  by  the  assistane* 
ohicfly  of  that  steady  fricud,  he  carried  on  the  same  plan,  under  tbe  title  of  the  Tvke  Sptetator,  The  anccess  of  thia 
paper- whs  equal  lo  that  of  the  former,  which  encouraged  him,  before  the  close  of  it,  to  proceed  npon  the  same  design 
in  the  charaiter  of  Thf  Guardian.  This  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1715,  and  was  laid  down  in  October 
the  same  year.  Hat,  in  the  course  of  it,  his  thoughu  took  a  stronger  tuin  to  politics;  he  engaged  with  great  warmth 
against  the  ministry,  and  being  determined  lo  prosecute  his  views  that  way,  by  procuring  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  immcdiatrly  removed  all  obsLsclcs  thereto.  For  that  purpose,  he  took  care  to  prevent  a  forcible  dismission 
from  his  putt  in  the  slarop-ofSce ,  by  a  limelv  resignation  of  it  lo  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  gave  up 
m  penaion,  which  had  been,  till  this  time,  paid  him  by  (he  Queen,  na  a  servant  tn  Iha  late  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
Thia  done,  be  wrote  the  famojis  Guar4*an,  upon  tbe  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  published  August  7,  171S  ;  and 
the  Parlisrarnt  being  dissolved  the  next  dsy,  the  Guardian  was  soon  followed  by  several  other  warm  pnlitical  UracU 
against  tlie  adminiitraliun.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Steele  having  been  returned  a  meipber  for 
the  borough  of  Slockbririge,  in  Hampshire,  look  his  seat  accordingly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  expelled  thence 
in. a  few  d«ys  alter,  for  writing  several  seditious  and  scandalous  libels,  as  ho  had  been  indeed  forewarned  by  the  author 
of  a  peiiodical  paper,  called  Tf.t  Examiner.  Presently  after  his  expulsion,  he  published  proposals  for  wriuog  the  His- 
tory of  the  Duke  of  Blarlborongb.  At  tbe  »wm9  lime  he  also  wrote  Th«  Spinster;  and  act  up  a  paper,  called  The 
Meadtr,  He  also  continued  publishing  aeveral  other  things  in  the  same  spirit,  until  the  death  of  the  Queen.  Immediately 
•flpr  which,  as  a  reward  for  these  services,  he  was  taken  into  favour  by  her  successor  to  the  throne,  K.  George  I.,  and 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  rojsl  slablea  at  Hampton  Court,  and  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Ma^lcsex;  and,  having  procured  a  license  for  chief  manager  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians,  he  easily  obtained  it 
to  be  changed  the  aame  year.  1714.  into  a  patent  from  His  Majesty,  appointing  him  governor  of  the  said  company  dmw 
ing  his  life;  and  to  bis  executors,  administrators,  or  p*signs,  for  the  apace  of  three  years  afterwards.  He  was  also  chosen 
one  of  the  represen'alives  for  Horoughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  that  King,  who  conferred  tho 
honour  of  kiiighthoud  upon  him,  April  s8,  1715 ;  and,  in  August  fullowring ,  he  received  five  hundred  pounds  from  .Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  f^r  special  services.  Thus  highly  encouraged,  he  triumphed  over  his  opponents  in  several  pamphlets, 
written  in  this  and  ihe  folluwint  year.  In  1717  he  waa  appoioitd  one  of  the  commissioners  for  inqniring  into  the  es- 
tates forfeited  hy  l}ie  jato  rebellion  in  Scotland.  This  carried  him  inio  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  where,  how 
nnwclrome  a  guest  soever  he  might  be  to  tbe  gcneralitv,  yet  he  received  from  several  of  the  oobiriiy  and  gentry  tho 
moat  distinguishing  marka  of  respect.  In  1718  he  buried  his  second  wife,  vtho  had  brought  him  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
a  good  estate  in  Walea:  but  neither  that,  nor  the  ample  additions  lately  made  to  his  income,  werf  sufficient  to  answer 
his  demands.  The  thoughtless  vivacity  of  his  spirit  often  reduced  him  to  lilUe  ahifis  of  wit  for  its  support,  and  the 
projeel  of  The  Fish  Fovl  this  year  owed  its  birih  chiefly  lo  the  projector's  necessities.  The  following  year  he  op- 
posed the  remarkable  peerage  bill  in  the  Uouao  of  Commons,  and,  during  the  course  of  thia  oppoailion  to  Iha  conri,  hia 
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lic«D«e  Tor  wliag  plays  was  rcruLecl»  and  his  patent  rendered  iBeffecloalf  at  iha  tastance  of  the  lord  chamberUWi.  Ht 
(lid  hisntnofl  to  prevent  so  grest  a  loss,  and,  finding  ercrj  direct  avenue  of  approach  to  his  Royal  Master  cJTcctiuIlj 
barred  against  him  by  his  powerful  adversary,  be  had  recourse  to  the  method  of  applying  to  the  public,  in  hopes  ihst 
his  complaints  would  reach  the  ear*  of  his  Sovereign,  though  in  an  indirect  course,  by  that  canal.  In  this  spirit  he  fomed 
the  plan  of  a  periodical  paper,  to  be  published  twice  a  week,  under  the  title  of  The  Theatre  ;  the  first  number  or  vhitb 
came  out  on  the  and  of  Jan,  1719 — 30.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inisfitrtune  of  being  out  of  ifaroar  at  court,  like  other 
misfortunes,  drew  after  it  a  train  uf  more.  During  the  course  of  ihis  paper,  in  which  he  had  assumed  the  feifned  nssia 
of  £>ir  J«>hn  Edgsr,  he  was  outrageously  attacked  by  Mr.  Dennis,  the  noted  critic  ,  iu  a  very  abusive  pamphlet,  eatitlcd 
The  Charueter  and  Conduct  of  Sir  John  JBdgur,  'to  tliis  insult  our  author  made  a  proper  reply  in  7Ae  THeatre,  While 
he  was  struggling,  with  all  his  mi^tht,  lo  save  himself  from  ruin,  he  found  time  to  turn  his  pen  against  the  mischicTOSs 
Sniilh  ;$ea  scheme,  which  had  nearly  brought  the  nsfinn  to  rnin,  in  i/^o;  and  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  his  of- 
fice and  authority  in  the  playhouse  in  Drury  Lane.  Of  this  it  was  not  long  befoie  he  made  an  additional  adraBia|e 
by  bringing  his  celtbraFed  comedy,  called  The  Conscious  JLovera,  upon  that  stage,  where  it  was  acted  with  prodigioai 
succos;  so  that  the  receipt  there  must  have  been  very  considerable,  besides  the  profits  accraing  by  the  sale  of  the  copj 
and  ■*  purse  pf  five  hundrtd  pounds  given  to  him  hy  the  King,  to  whom  he  dedicaied  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  tkeM 
ample  recruils,  aboql  the  year  following,  bring  reduced  lo  the  utmost  extremity,  he  sold  his  share  in  the  plsy-bousfl, 
and  soon  after  commenced  a  lawsuit  willi  lite  managers,  which,  in  1726,  was  deleirained  to  his  disadvantage*  Uanai; 
these  ^nlsfortiines  of  Sir  Kichard*  there  was  once  an  execution  in  his  house,  iieing,  however,  under  the  neccssilj  of 
rccviving  company  n  few  days  afterwards,  he  prevaiKd  on  the  bailiO's  to  put  on  liveries,  and  to  pass  for  his  scrvsati. 
The  farce  succeeded  but  fur  a  short  time;  for  the  knight  enforcing  his  orders  to  one  of  them  in  a  manner  which  this 
vermin  of  the  law  thought  Ion  authoritative,  the  insoknt  rascal  threw  off  the  mask,  and  discovered  his  rral  occupaiioa. 
Soon  after.  Sir  Hichard  retired  to  a  small  house  on  Ifaversloek  Hill,  in  the  road  to  Uamjpstfad,  Part  of  this  buildiag 
remains,  and  is  now  a  collage.  Here  Mr.  Pope  and  other  members  of  the  Kit-oat  Club  used  to  call  on  him  and  take  bin  ia 
llu-ir  carriages  tu  the  place  of  rendexvou«.  Having  now,  therefore,  for  he  last  time,  brought  his  fortane,  by  the  most  heed- 
lets  profusion,  into  a  desperate  condition,  he  mvh  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  retrieving  the  loss,  by  being  seised 
with  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  greatly  impaired  his  understanding.  In  these  unhappy  circumstances,  he  retired  to  bis 
seat  at  Langunnnr,  pear  C;«rroarlhen,  in  Wales;  where  he  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature,  on  the  aist  of  September  17*9, 
and  was  privately  interred,  according  lo  his  own  devir,  in  the  church  of  Carmarthen.  Sir  Richard  was  a  nan  of  aa- 
diiscmiiU'd  and  extensive  benevolence,  a  frirnd  lo  the  friendless,  and,  as  far  mt  his  circnmsiancea  would  permit,  tbt  fs- 
ther  of  e^'-ury  orphan.  His  works  are  chaste  and  manly*  He  was  a  stranger  to  ihe  most  distant  appearance  of  envj  wr 
malevoli-nce  ;  never  jealous  uf  anv  man's  growing  repulalion,  and  so  far  from  arrogating  any 'praise  to  liimse.'f  froa  his 
conjiiocliun  with  Mr.  Addison  ,  that  he  Was  the  first  who  Hesircd  him  to  distinguish  his  paper*.  His  greatest  error  ws* 
want  of  economy.  However,  liu  was  certainly  the  most  agreeable,  and  (if  we  may  bo  allowed  the  expression)  the  Best 
innocent  rake^  that  pver  trod  the  rounds  of  indulgence. 
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Comedy  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  Acted  at  Drury  Lane  1721.  The  general  design  of  Ihia  celebrsUd  comedy,  vkich 
bad  been  written  some  years  before  it  was  acted,  and  at  first  intended  to  be  called  The  UnfathionabU  Lover$  («r,  si 
some  say,  7Vk  Fine  Gentleman),  is  taken  from  the  jindria  of  Terence:  but  the  author's  principal  intention  in  vritiag 
it  was,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  to  introduce  the  very  fine  scene  in  the  fourth  act  between  young  Vevil  and  Myrtle* 
which  sets  forth,  in  a  strong  light,  the  folly  of  duelling,  and  the  absurdity  of  what  is  falsely  called  the  point  of  hm'^ I 
and  in  thii  particular  merit  the  play  would  probably  have  ever  stood  foremost,  had  not  that  subject  been  since  aore 
amply  and  rompUtely  treated  by  the  admirable  author  of  Sir  Cltarlea  Grandison,  in  the  aflair  between  that  trolf  se« 
coroplished  gentleman  and  Sir  Hargrove  Hollexfen.     This  play  was  acted  twenty  six  liights  the  firat  season:  yet,  hcfort 


the  publivagainstSleere'sfarth  coming  play)  is  implied  in  ihe   title-page;  and  in  the  couraeof  his  writing  he  not  ooljT  f*" 


fleets  illiberally  on  Steele  lor  being  an  Irishman,  but  foolishly  calls  him  a  twopenny  auUior,  because  he  wro.e  the  7W- 
ler»,  Spectaturt,  and  Guardians.  In  fine,  he  promised  a  criticism  on  The  Oonecioue  Loi'erSf  when  it  should  sppcsr  ea 
the  stage:  which  criticism,  when  it  appeared,  ivas  allowed  hy  all  to  be  the  most  cit'il$  and  therefore  the  dulUet,  of  sU 
his  critical  writings.    This  was  the  firit  play  acted  on  the  Secession  from  Fleetwood,  Sept.  «o,  1745. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


SIR  JOHN  BBVIL, 

SEALAND. 

BEVIL, 


MTRTLE. 

CIMBERTON, 

HUMPHREY. 


TOM, 

DANIEL. 

MRS,  SB  At  AND. 


PHILLIS. 


ISABELLA. 

INDIANA. 

LUCINDA. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.->-Sir  John  Bevil^s  House^ 

Enter  S)R  John  Bevil  ^nd  Humphrey. 

Sir  J,  Have  you  ordered  that  I  should  not 
be  interrupted  while  I  am  dressing? 

Hum^  Yes,  sir;  I  bdievM  you  had  something 
of  moment  to  say  to  me. 

SirJ^  ril  tell  thee  then.  In  the  first  place, 
this  wedding  of  mv  son^s  in  all  probability — 
shut  the  door — will  never  be  at  all. 

Hum.  How,  sir!  not  be  at  all?  For  what 
reason  is  it  carried  on  in  appearance? 

Sir  J,  Honest  Humphrey,  nave  patience,  and 
1*11  tell  thee  all  in  order.  I  have  myself,  in 
some  part  of  my  life  lived  indeed  with  free- 
dom, but  I  hope  without  reproach;  now,  I 
thought  liherly  would  be  as  little  injurious  to 
my  sou ;  thcrefure,  as  soon  as  he  grew  towards 


man,  I  tnduIgM  him  in  living  after  bis  own 
manner.  I  know  not  how  otherwise  to  judge 
of  his  inclination;  for  what  can  be  conduJed 
from  a  behavioui^  under  restraint  and  fear- 
But  what  charms  me  above  all  expression  «» 
that  my  son  has  never,  iiv  the  least  .tclioo,  IW 
most  distant  hint  or  word,  valued  himself  up<*" 
that  great  estate  of  his  mother*s,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  marriage  selllemepl,  he  "** 
had  ever  since  he  came  to  age. 

Hum.  No,  sir;  on  the  contraiy  b^  ****"* 
afraid  of  appe9ring  to  enjoy  it  before  you  or 
any  belonguig  to  you.  He  is  as  dependent 
and  resigned  to  your  will  as  if  he  had  not  a 
farthing  but  what  must  come  from  y®"^  **"' 
mediate  bounty.  You  have  ever  acted  "'^f* 
good  and  generous  father,  and  he  like  an  obe- 
dient and  grateful  son. 

Sir  J,   To  be  short,    Humphrey,  his  rep«- 
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tation  viras  so  fair  in  the  world,  that  old  Sea-^ 
land,  the  great  India  merchant,  has  ofTered  his 
only  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  to  that. vast 
estate* of  his,  as  a  wife  for  him.  You  may  be 
sure  I  made  no  difficulties;  the  match  was 
agreed  on,  and  this  ^ery  day  named  for  the 
wedding.  * 

Hum,  What  hinders  the  proceeding? 

Sir  J,  DonH  interrupt  me.  You  know  I  was, 
last  Thursday,  at  the  masguerade;  my  son, 
you  may  reraemher,  soon  ipund  us  out.  He 
knew  his  grandfather*s  habit,  which  i  then  wore ; 
and  thoueh  it  was  in  the  mode  of  the  last 
age,  yet  the  maskers,  you  know,  followed  us 
as  if  we  had  been  the  most  monstrous  figures 
in  that  whole  assembly. 

Hum,  I  remember  indeed  a  young  man  of 
quality,  in  the  habit  of  a  down,  that  was  par- 
ticularly troublesome. 

Sir  J,  Right;  he  was  too  much  what'  he 
seemed  to  be.  You  remember  how  imperti- 
nently he  followed  and  teased  us,  and  would 
know  who  we  were. 

Hum.  I  know  he  has  a  mind  \o  come  into 
that  particular.  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  Av,  he  followed  us  till  the  gentle- 
man, who  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle. 
Presented  that  gay  creature  to  the  rustic,  and 
id  him  (like  Cymon  in  the  fable)  grow  po- 
lite, by  falling  in  love,  and  let  that  worthy 
old  gentleman  alone,  meaning  me.  The  clown 
w^as  not  reformed,  but  rudely  persisted,  and 
offered  to  force  off  my  mask:    with  that  the 

fentleman,  throwing  off  his  own,  appeared  to 
e  my  son;  and  in  his  concern  for  me,  tore 
off  that  of  the  nobleman.  At  this  they  seized 
each  other,  the  company  called  the  guards, 
and  in  the  surprise  the  lady  swooned  away; 
upon  which  my  son  quitted  his  adversary,  and 
bad  now  no  care  hut  of  the  lady;  when,' 
raising  her  in  his  arms,  "Art  thou  gone,*  cried 
he,  "lor  ever? — Forbid  it,  heaven!* — She  re- 
vives at  his  known  voice,  and  with  the  most 
familiar,  though  modest,  gesture  hangs  in  sa- 
fely over  his  shoulders,  weeping;  hut  mrept  as 
in  the   arms   of  one   before  whom  she  could 


give  herself  a  loose,  were  she  not  under  ob- 
servation. While  she  hides  fer  face  in  his 
neck,  he  carefully  conveys  herfrom  the  company. 

Hum.  I  have  -  observed  this  accident  has 
dwelt  upon  you  very  strongly. 

Sir  J,  Her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  modesty, 
the  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  occasion 
itself,  drew  the  whole  assembly  together;  and 
1  soon  heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the 
adopted  daughter  of  a  famous  sea  officer,  who 
bad  servM  in  France.  Now  this  unexpected 
and  public  discovery  of  my  son's  so  deep 
concern  for  her — 

Hum.  W^as  what,  I  suppose,  alarmM  Mr. 
Sealand,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break 
off  the  match. 

Sir  J.  You  are  right:  he  came  to  me  yester- 
day, and  said  he  thought  himself  disengaged 
from  the  bargain,  being  credibly  informed  my 
•on  was  already  married,  or  worse,  to  the 
lady  at  the  masquerade.  I  palliated  matters, 
ana  insisted  on  our  agreement;  but  we  par- 
ted with  little  less  than  a  direct  breach  be- 
tween us. 

Hum,  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  you 
taken  of  all  this  to  my  young  master? 


Sir, J,  That^s  what  I  wanted  to  debate  with 
you.*  I  have  said  nothing  to  him  yet.  But 
lookye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in  this 
I  amour  of  his,  that  he  denies  upon  my  sum- 
mons to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  to  be 
offended;  and  then,  by  my  insisting  upon  his 
marrying  to-day,  I  shall  know  how  far  be  is 
engaged  to  this  lady  in  masquerade,  and  from 
thence  only  shall  be  able  to  take  my  measures. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  would  have  you  find  out 
how  far  that  rogue,  his  man,  is  let  into  his 
secret:  he,  I  know,  will  play  tricks  as  much 
to  cross  me  as  to  serve  his  master. 

Hum,  W^hy  do  you  think  so  of  him,  sir? 
I  believe  he  is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you 
at  your  son*s  age. 

Sir  J,  I  see  it  in  the  rascaPs  looks.  Rut  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  things  too  long:  TU  go  to  my 
son  immediately;  and  while  Tm  gone,  your 
part  is  to  convince  his  rogue,  Tom,  that  I  am 
in  earnest     Fll  leave  him  to  you.  \ExiL 

Hum,  Well,  though  this  father  and  son 
live  as  well  together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear 
of  giving  each  other  pain  is  attended  with 
constant,  mutual  uneasiness.  I  am  sure  I  have 
enough-  to  do  to  be  honest,  and  yet  keep  well 
with  them  both;  but  they  know  \  love  *em, 
and  tbat  makes  the  task  \^%%  painful  however. — 
Oh,  here's  the  prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the 
representative  of  all  the  better  fed  than  taught. — 
Ho,  ho,  Tom!  whither  so  gay  and  so  airy 
this  morning? 

Enter  Tom,  singing, 

Tom,  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen 
are  anothei"  kind  of  people  than  you  domestic, 
ordinary  drudges,  tbat  do  business;  we  are 
raised  above  you:  the  pleasures  of  board  wages, 
tavern  dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gain — vails, 
alas!  you  never  h^ard  or  dreamt  of. 

Hum.  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough 
for  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  though  it 
is  but  as  t'other  day  that  1  sent  for  you  to 
town  to  put  you  into  Mr.  Sealand's  family, 
that  you  might  learn  a  little  before  I  put  you 
to  my  youug  master,  who  is  too  gentle  for 
training  such  a  rude  thing   as  you  were  into 

E roper  obedience.  You  then  pulled  off  your 
at  to  every  one  you  met  in  the  street,  like  a 
bashful,  great,  awkward  cub  as  you  were.  But 
your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when  you  were  a 
booby,  became  you  much  better  than  tbat 
dangling  stick  at  your  button,  now  you  are  a 
fop,  that's  fit  for  nothing  except  it  hangs  there 
to  be  ready  for  your  master's  hand  when  you 
are  impertinent. 

Tom,  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants.  You  talk  as  if 
the  world  was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my 
old  master  and  you  were  in  your  yonth ;  when 
you  went  to  dinner  because  it  was  so  much 
o'clock;  when  the  great  blow  was  given  in 
the  hall  at  the  pantry  door,  and  all  the  family 
came  out  of  their  holes,  in  such  strange  dresses 
and  formal  faces  as  you  see  in  the  pictures 
in  our  long  gallery  in  the  country. 

Hum,  Vvhy,  you  wild  rogue! 

Tom,  You  could  not  fall  to  your  dinner 
till  a  formal  fellow,  in  a  black  gown,  said 
something  over  the  meat  ^);  as  if  the  cook 
had  not  made  it  ready  enough. 

1)  A  prayer  u»f(l  generally  lo  be  said  bcfoie  selling  down 
lo  diiioer. 
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Hum,  Sirrab,  who  do  you  prate  after— de- 
spising men  of  sacred  characters?  Ihop^you 
never  heard  my  young  master  talk  %o  like,  a 
profligate? 

Tom*  Sir,  1  say  you  put  upon  me,  when  1 
first  came  to  town,  about  being  orderly,  and 
the  doctrine  of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen 
lact  clean  a  fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh, 
and  wearing  a  frock  within  doors. 

Hum.  Sirrah,  1  gave  you  those  lessons  he- 
cause  1  supposed  at  that  time  your  master 
and  you  might  have  dined  at  home  erery  day, 
and  cost  you  nothing;  ihen  you  might  have 
made  a  good  family  servant :  but  the  gang 
you  have  frequented  since  at  chocolate~houses 
and  taverns,  in  a  continual  round  of  noise 
and  extravagance — 

Tonu  1  don*t  know  what  you  heavy  in- 
mates call  noise  and  extravagance;  but  we 
gentlemen  who  are  well  fed  and  cut  a  figure, 
sir,  think  it  a  fine  life,  and  that  we  must  be 
very  pretty  fellows  who  are  kept  only  to  be 
looted  at 

Hum,  Very  well,  sir,  I  hope  the 'fashion  of 
being  lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  de- 
cency and  order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since 
it  is  arrived  at  persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom.  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha!  you  were 
an  unhappy  lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in 
such  queer  days  as  you  were.  Why  now, 
sir,  the  lackeys  are  the  men  of  pleasure  of 
the  age,  the  top  gamesters;  and  many  a  laced 
coat  about  lown  have  had  their  education  in 
our  party-coloured  regiment.  We  are  false 
lovers,  have  a  taste  of  music,  poetry,  billet- 
doux,  dress,  politics,  ruin  damsels;  and  when 
we  are  weary  of  this  lewd  town,'  and  have  a 
mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  our  masters*  wigs, 
and  marry  fortunes.  • 

Hum.,  Hey-day! 

Tom,  Nay,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to 
the  highest  dignities  and  dblinctions:  step  but 
into  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  by  our  tilles 
youM  take  us  all  for  men  of  quality!  then 
again,  come  down  to  the  Court  of  Requests, 
and  you  shall  see  us  all  laying  our  broken 
heads  together  for  the  good  of  the  nation ;  and 
though  we  never  carry  a  question  nemine 
contradicente ,  yet  this  I  can  say  with  a  safe 
conscience  (and  I  wish  every  gentleman  of 
our  cloth  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  say  the  same),  that  I  never  took  so  much 
as  a  single  mug  of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all 
my  life. 

Hum,  Sirrah,  there  is  no  endurinff  your 
extravagance;  Til  hear  you  prate  no  longer: 
I  wanted  to  see  you  to  inquire  how  things 
go  with  your  master,  as  far  as  you  under- 
stand them.  I  suppose  he  knows  he  is  to  be 
married  to-day? 

Tom,  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed 
as  gay  as  the  sun;  but  between  you  and  I, 
my  dear!  he  has  a  very  heavy  heart  under  all 
that  gaiety.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  I 
retired,  but  overheard  him  sigh  in  the  most 
heavy  manner.  He  walked  thoughtfully  to  and 
fro  in  the  room,  then  went  into  his  closet: 
when  he  came  out  he  gave  me  this  for  his 
mistress,  whose  maid  you  know — 

Hum.  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  fi|ie  person. 

Tom,  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves 
to  hear  me  talk   of  the  world,   and  the  plays. 


operas,  and  ridottoes,  for  the  winter;  the  Parks 
and  Bellsise  for  our  summer  diversions;  and, 
^'Lard!**  says  she,  <^ou  are  so  wild,  bnt  yob 
have  a  world  of  humour." 

Hum,  Coxcomb!  Well,  but  why  donU  you 
run  with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs.  Lucinda, 
as  he  ordered  you? 

Toffi,  Because  Mrs.  Lucinda  is  not  so  easil j 
come  at  as  you  think  for. 

Hurru  Not  easily  come  at?  Why,  sir,  are 
not  her  father  and  my  old  master  agreed  that 
she  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  to  be  one  flesh  before 
to-morroipr  morning? 

Tom,  lt*s  no  matter  for  that:  her  mother, 
it  seems,  Mrs.  Sealand,  has  not  agreed  to  it; 
and  you  must  know,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  in 
that  family  the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse  ^). 

Hum,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Tom,  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Sealand  pretends 
to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided 
a  relation  of  hers,  a  stilf-starched  philosopher, 
and  a  wise  fool,  for  her  daughter;  for  whi<:h 
reason,  for  these  ten  days  past,  she  has  suf- 
fered no  message  or  letter  from  my  master 
to  come  near  her. 

Hum,  And  where  had  you  this  intelligenrce  ? 

Tom,  From  a  foolish  fond  soul,  that  can 
keep  nothing  from  me;  one  that  will  deliver 
this  letter  too,  if  she  is  rightly  managed. 

Hum,  What,  her  pretty  handmaid,  Mrs. 
Phillis?  .  . 

Tom,  Even  she,  sir.  This  is  the  tery  hoiuv 
you  know,  she  usually  comes  hither,  under  a 

Eretence  of  a  visit  to  our  housekeeper  forsootliy 
ut  in  reality  to  have  a  glance  at — 

Hum,  Your  sweet  face,  1  warrant  you* 

Tom,  Nothing  else  in  nature.  You  must 
know  I  love  to  fret  and  play  with  the  little 
wanton. 

Hum,  Plav  with  the  little  wanton!  Wbat 
will  this  world  come  to? 

Tom,  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new 
manteau  and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worse 
-for  her  lady*s  wearing,  and  she  has  always 
new  thoughts  and  new  airs  with  new  dothes ; 
then  she  never  fails  to  steal  some  glance  or 
gesture  from  every  visitant  at  their  house,  and 
IS  indeed  the  whole  town  of  coquettes  at,  se- 
cond-hand. But  here  she  comes ;  in  one  motion 
she  speaks  and  describes  herself  t>etter  than 
all  the  words  in  the  world  can. 

Hum,  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir!  when  your 
own  aflair  is  over,  you  will  he  so  good  as  to 
mind  your  master's  with  her. 

Tom.  Dear  Humphrey !  you  know  my  master 
is  my  friend ;  and  those  are  people  I  never  forget. 

Hum,  Saudness  itself!  but  FU  leave  you  to 
do  your  best  for  him.  \EjcU, 

Enter  PHiuriS. 

Phil,  Oh,  Mr,  Thomas,  is  Mrs.  Sugarkey 
at  home?  Lard!  one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
pass  along  the  streets.  The  town  is  qnite 
empty,  and  nobody  of  fashion  left  in  it ;  and 
the  ordinary  people  do  so  stare  to  see  any 
thing  dress'd  like  a  woman  of  condition  pass 
by,  Alas !  alas !  it  is  a  sad  thingsto  walk.  Ob, 
fortune,  fortune! 

2'om,  Vyhat!  a  sad  thing  to  walk?    Why, 
madam  Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame  ? 
0,  Mr.  Ihoroas;  but  I  wish  I  we 


Phil,  No, 

i)  Th«  Udjr  U  masl4r  ia  th«  faailj. 


were 
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generally  carried  in  a  eoach  or  a  chair,  and  hands.     \He  puUs  out  a  Purse,  she  eyes  it, 
of  a  ibrtane  neither  to  stand  nor  go,   but  to      PhiL    vVhat  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in 


totter  <^r  slide,  to  be  shortsighted  or  stare,  to 
fleer  in  the  face,  to  look  distant,  to  obserte, 
to  overlook,  yet  all  become  me ;  and  if  I  was 
rich  I  could  twirc  and  loll  as  well  as  the  best 
of  them.  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  I  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
yen  should  be  so  gieat  a  coxcomb,  ana  1  so 
great  a  coquette,  and  yet  be  siich  poor  devils 
at  we  arer 

Tom,  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  am  your  humble  servant 
for  that. 

Phil,  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  know  how  much 
you  are  my  humble  servant,  and  know  what 
you  said  to  Mrs.  Judy,  upon  seeing  her  in 
one  of  her  lady^s  cast  manteaus— that  any  one 
would  have  thought  her  the  lady,  and  that 
ahe  had  ordered  the  other  to  wear  it  till  it  sat 
easy  (for  now  only  it  was  becoming);  to  my 
lady  it  was  only  a  covering,  to  Mrs.  Judy  it 
was  a  habit  This  you  said  after  somebody 
or  other.  Oh,  Tom,  Tom!  thou  art  as  false 
and  as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of  them  all: 
but  you,  wretch!  talk  to  me  no  more  on  the 
old  odious  subject:  don*t,  1  say. 

Tom,  I  know  not  how  to  resist  your  com- 
mands, madam. 

[In  a  stibmissive  Tone,  retiring, 

PhiL  Commands  about  parting  are  grown 
mighty  easy  to  you  of  late. 

Tom,  Oh,  I  have  her!  1  have  nettled  and 
put  her  into  the  right  temper  to  be  wrought 
upon  and  set  a  prating.  [Asiiiel  V%'hy,  truly, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  Mrs.  PhilTis,  I  can  take 
little  comfort  of  fate  in  frequenting  your  house. 

Phi/.  Pray,  Mr.  Thomas,  what  is  it  all  of  a 
sudden  offends  your  nicety  at  our  house? 

Tom.,  I  donH  care  to  speak  particulars,  but 
1  dislike  the  whole. 

Phii.  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  a  part  of  that 
whole. 

Tom.  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phillis. 

Phil.  Good  Phillis!  saucy  enough.  But, 
however — 

Tom.  I  say  it  is  that  thou  art  a  part  which 

?'vef  me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole, 
ou  must  know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  am 
a  man  at  the  bottom  of  prodigious  nice  ho- 
nour. You  are  too  mucn  exposed  to  com- 
pany at  your  house.  To  be  plain,  1  donH  like 
so  many,  that  would  be  your  mistresses  lovers, 
whispering  to  you. 

Phit.  Don*t  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You 
sav  this  because  1  wrung  you  to  the  heart 
wnen  I  touched  your  guilty  conscience  about 
Judy. 

Tom.  Ah,  Philh's,  Phillis !  if  you  but  knew 
my  heart! 

Phil.  I  know  too  much  on^. 

Tom.  Don*t  disparage  your  charms,  good 
Phillis,  with  jealousy  o£  so  worthless  an  ob- 
ject; besides  she  is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  you 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  love,  you  will  altovir 
me  trut;  to  my  interest.  You  are  a  fortune, 
Phillis— 

Phil.  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now? 
J^Aside']  In  good  time  indeed  you  shall  be 
setting  up  for  a  fortune. 

Tom.  Dear  Mrs.  PhiUis!  you  have  such  a 
spirit,  that  we  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage 
^hen  ws  come  together.  But  I  tell  you  you 
are  a  fortune,  and  you  have  an  estate  in  my 


your  hands,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Tom.  As  thus:  there  are  hours  you  know 
when  a  lady  b  neither  pleased  nor  displeased, 
neither  sick  nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters, 
when  she  is  without  desires,  from  having  more 
of  every  thing  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 

Phil.  Well,  what  then? 

Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to 
keep  her  bright  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at 
her  own  dear  image  in  the  glass. 

PhiL  Explain  thyself,  and  don^  be  so  fond 
of  thy  own  prating^ 

Tom,  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good- 
natured  moments;  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch 
is  happily  fixed,  when  the  complexion  parti- 
cularly noorishes. 

Phil  Well,  what  then?  1  have  not  patience ! 

Tom.  Why  then,  or  on  the  like  occasions 
we  servants  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to 
time  business,  see  when  such  a  pretty  folded 
thing  as  this  [Shows  a  Letter^  may  be  pre- 
sented, laid,  or  dropped,  as,  best  suits  the  pre- 
sent humour.  And,  madam,  because  it  is  a 
long  wearisome  journey  to  run  through  all 
the  several  stages  of  a  Iady*s  temper,  my  master, 
who  is  the  most  reasonable  man  in  the  world, 
presents  you  this  to  bear  your  charges  on  the 
road.  [Gwes  her  the  Purse. 

PhiL  Now  you  think  me   a  corrupt  hussy. 
Tom.  O  fie .'  1  only  think  youMl  take  the  letter. 

PhiL  Nay,  I  know  you  do;  but  1  know  my 

own  innocence:  I  take  it  for  my  mittress*s  sake. 

Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one !  I  know  it 

PhiL  Yes,  1  say  I  do  it  because  I  would 
not  k^re  my  mistress  deluded  by  one  who 
gives  no  prodf  of  his  passion:  but  III  talk 
more  of  this  as  you  see  me  on  my  way  home. 
No,  Tom;  I  assure  thee  1  take  this  trash  of 
thy  master*s,  not  for  the  value  of  the  thing, 
but  as  it  convinces  me  he  has  a  true  respect 
for  my  mistress.  I  remember  a  verse  to  the 
purpose — 

Tliey  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain. 

But  they  who  part  with  money  never  feign. 

[JExeunt* 

ScBNB  IT. — Bsvit^s  Lodgings. 

BByiL  discovered,  reading. 

Bevil.  These  moral  writers  practise  virtue 
aAer  death.  This  charming  vision  of  Mirzal — 
such  an  author  consulted  in  a  morning  sets 
the  spirits  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  better 
than  the  glass  does  a  man's  person.  But  what 
a  day  have  I  to  go  through!  to  put  on  all 
easy  look  with  an  aching  heart!  It  this  lady 
my  father  urges  me  to  marry  should  not  re- 
fuse me,  my  dilemma  is  insupportable.  But 
why  should  I  fear  it  ?  is  not  she  in  equal 
distress  with  me?  has  not  the  letter  I  bare 
sent  her  this  morning,  confessed  my  inclination 
to  another?  nay,  have  1  not  moral  assurances 
of  her  engagements  too  to  m^  friend  Myrtle? 
It*s  impossible  but  she  must  give  in  to  it;  for 
sure  to  be  denied  is  a  favour  any  man  may 
pretend  to.  It  must  be  so.  Weft  then,  vritft 
the  assurance  of  being  rejected,  I  think  I  may 
confidently  say  to  my  father  I  am  ready  to 
marry  her;  then  let  me  resolve  upon  (what  i 
fin  not  Tery  good  at)  an  honest  dissimiilatioif  ^ 
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Enter  Tom. 
Tom.  Sir  Jobn  BeTil,  sir,  is  in  tbe  next  room. 
Bevil,  Dunce!  why  did  you  not  bring  bimin  ? 
Tom,  I  told  him,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet 
Bevil,  1  tbought  you  bad  known,  sir,  it  was 
my  duly  to  see  my  fatber  any  wbcre.  • 

\Going  liimself  to  the  Door, 
Tom,  Tbe  devils  in  my  master!  be  bas  al- 
ways more  wit  than  1  bave.  [Aside, 

Enter  SiR  JoHN  Bevh.,  introduced  bj  Bevil. 

Bevil,  Sir,  you  are  tbe  most  eallanl,  tbe 
most  complaisant  of  all  parents.  Sure  *tis  not 
a  compliment  to  say  these  lodgings  are  yours. 
Why  would  you  not  walk  in,  sir? 

Sir  J,  I  was  loatb  to  interrupt  you  unsea*^ 
sonably  on  your  wedding-day. 

Bevil,  One  to  whom  1  aiu  beholden  for  my 
birthday  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

Sir  J.  Vvcll,  son,  I  have  intelligence  you 
bave  writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It 
would  please  my  curiosity  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  a  wedcfing-day  letter,  for  courtship 
must  theu  be  over. 

Bevil,  1  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  in- 
solence in  it,  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast 
fortune*s  being  added  to  our  family,  but  much 
acknowledgment  of  the  lady*s  great  desert. 

Sir  J,  but,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest 
in  all  this?  and  will  you  really  marry  her? 

Bevil,  Did  I  ever  disobey  any  command  of 
yours,  sir?  nay,  any  inclination  that  I  saw 
you  bent  uponr  If  the  lady  is  dressed  and 
ready,  you  see  I  am.  I  suppose  tbe  lawyers 
are  ready  too. 

Enter  Humphrey. 

Hum,  Sir,  Mr.  Sealand  is  at  the  coffee- 
bouse,  and  bas  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  J,  Oh!  that^s  well!  then  1  warrant  tbe 
lawyers  are  ready.  Son,  you*ll  be  In  tbe  w^y, 
you  say. 

BeviU  If  vou  please,  sir^  Til  take  a  chair 
and  go  to  Mr.  Sealand^s;  where  tbe  young 
lady  and  I  will  wait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J.  By  no  means;  the  old  fellow  wiU  be 
so  vain  if  be  sues — 

Bevil.  Ay;  but  the  young  lady,  sir,  will 
think  me  so  indifferent — 

Hum,  Ay,  there  you  are  right.  Press  your 
readiness  to  go  to  the  bride— iic  won't  let  you. 

[Apart  to  Bevil, 

Bevil,  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

[Apart  to  Humplirey, 

Hum,  How  be  likes  being  prevented!  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  No,  no;  you  are  an  hour  or  two  too 
early;  [Looking  on  his  ff''atch'\  besides,  this 
Sealand  is  a  moody  old  fellow.  There's  no 
dealing  with  some  people,  but  by  managing 
with  indilTerence.  "VVc  must  leave  to  him  tbe 
conduct  of  this  day;  it  is  tbe  last  of  bis  com- 
manding his  daughter.  .        . 

Bevil,  Sir,  be  can't  take  it  ill  that  I  am  im- 
patient to  be  hers. 

Sir  J,  Well,  son,  Til  go  myself  and  take 
orders  in  your  alTair.  You'll  be  in  the  way 
I  suppose,  if  I  send  to  you:  I  leave  your  old 
friend  with  you.  Humphrey,  don*t  let  bim 
stir,   dVe  bear.    Your  servant,   3'our  servant. 

[Exit 

Hum,  I  b^e  a  sad  time  on*t,  sir,  between 
you  and  my  mailer;  I  see  you  are  unwilling. 


.and  1  know  his  violent  inclinations  for  tke 
match;  I  must  betray  neither,  and  yetdeceire 
you  both,  for  your  common  good.  Qeaven 
grant  a  ^od  end  of  this  matter :  but  there  it 
a  lady,  sir,  that  gives  your  fatber  much  trouble 
and  sorrow.     You'll  pardon  roe. 

Bevil,  Humphrey,  I  know  thou  art  a  friend 
to  both,  and  in  that  confidence  1  dare  tell  ibee. 
That  lady — is  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue. 
You  may  assure  yourself  1  never  will  rtiarry 
without  my  father's  consent ;  but  give  roe  leare 
to  say  too,  this  declaration  does  not  come  up 
to  a  promise  that  I  will  take  whorosoever  be 
pleases. 

Hum,  Mj  dear  master!  were  I  hot  vrortby 
to  know  this  secret  that  so  near  coocems  you, 
my  life,  my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  »ene 
you.  This,  sir,  I  dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure 
1  will  and  can  be  secret:  your  trust  at  vront 
but  leaves  you  where  you  were;  and  if  lean- 
not  serve  you,  I  will  at  once  be  plain,  and 
tell  you  so. 

Bevil,  Tbat*s  all  I  ask.  Thou  bast  made  it 
now  my  interest  to  trust  thee.  Be  patient 
then,  and  bear  tbe  story  of  my  heart 

Hum,  I  am  all  attention,  sir, 

Bevil.  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  tbat 
in  my  last  travels  my  fatber  gfc^  uneasy  at 
my  making  so  long  a  stay  at  To^ilon. 

Hum,  I  remember  it;  he  was  apprebensife 
some  woman  bad  laid  hold  of  you. 

Bevil.  His  fears  were  just ;  for  there  I  fin* 
saw  this  lady:  she  is  of  English  birth:  ber 
father's  name  was  Danvers,  a  younger  brother 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  originally  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  Bristol,  who  upon  repeated 
misfortunes  was  reduced  to  go  privately  to  tbe 
Indies.  In  this  retreat.  Providence  again  grew 
favourable  to  bis  industry,  and  in  ^ii  yean 
time  restored  him  to  bis  ibrmer  fortunes.  On 
this  be  sent  directions  over  tbat  his  wife  and 
little  family^  should  follow  him  to  the  Indies. 
His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such  welcome 
orders ,  would  not  wait  tbe  leisure  of  a  con- 
voy ^) ,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  single 
ship;  and  with  her  husband's  sister  only  and 
this  daughter,  then  scarce  seven  years  old, 
undertook  the  fatal  voyage;  for  here,  poor 
creature,  she  lost  her  liberty  and  life:  she  and 
her  family,  with  all  they  bad,  were  unfortu- 
nately taken  by  a  privateer  from  Toulon. 
Bein^  thus  made  a  prisoner,  thoueh  as  soch 
not  ill-treated,  yet  the  fright,  the  shock,  and 
the  cruel  disappointment,  seised  with  sucb 
violence  upon  ber  unhealthy  frame,  that  sbe 
sickened,  pined,  and  died  at  sea. 

Hunu   Poor  soul !    Ob,   the  helpless  infanU 

Bevil,  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  t|ie 
care  of  ber:  tbe  captain  too  proved  to  hare 
humanity,  and  became  a  fatber  to  her;  for 
having  married  himself  an  English  wonian, 
and  being  childless,  he  brought  home  mto 
Toulon -this  ber  little  countrywoman,  t^".'*  ^Ij 
phan  I  may  call  her,  presenting  her  vrilb  »» 
her  dead  mother^s  moveables  of  value  to  his 
wife,  to  be  educated  as  bis  own  adopted 
daughter.  ^  .. 

Hum,  Fortune  here  seemed  afaio  to  smii« 
on  ber. 
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[Act  1L  Scbrb  1.] 

Bepih  Only  to  make  ker  frowns  more  ter- 
rible ;  for  in  bis  hei^t  of  fortune  tbis  captain 
too,  ber  benefactor,  unfortunately  .was  killed 
at  sea ;  and  dying  intestate,  bis  estate  fell  wboliy 
to  an  advocate,  ois  brotber,  wbo  coming  soon 
to  take  possession,  tbere  found  among  'his 
otber  nches  tbis  blooming  virgin  at  bis  mercy. 

Hunt,  He  durst  not  sure  abuse  bis  power? 

Bevil,  No  wonder  if  bis  paraperea  blood 
was  fired  at  tbe  sigbt  of  ber.  In  sbort  be 
loved;  but  wben  all  arts  and  gentle  means 
bad  failed  to  move,  be  offered  too  bis  menaces 
in  vain,  denouncing  vengeance  on  ber  cruelly, 
demanding  ber  to  account  for  all  ber  mainte- 
nance from  ber  cbildhood,  seixed  on  ber  little 
fortune  as  bis  own  inberitance,  and  was  dragging 
ber  by  violence  to  prison,  wben  Providence 
at  tbe  instant  interposed,  and  sent  me,  by 
miracle,  to  relieve  ber. 

Hum,  *'rwas  Providence  indeed!  But  pray, 
sir,  afier  all  tbis  trouble,  bow  came  tbis  lady 
at  last  to  England? 

Bei>iL  Tbe  disappointed  advocate,  finding 
sbe  bad  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler 
tbougfats  descended  to  a  composition,  wbicb 
1  without  ber  knowledge  secretly  discharged. 

Hum.  That  generous  concealment  made  tbe 
obligation  double. 

BeviL  Having  thus  obtained  ber  liberty,  I 
prevailed,  not  vritbout  some  difficulty,  to  see 
oer  safe  to  England;  where  we  no^oner  ar- 
rived but  my  father,  jealous  of  my  oeing  im- 
prudently engaged,  immediately  proposed  this 
other  fatal  match   that  bangs  upon  my  quiet. 

Hum,  I  find,  sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fixed 
upon  this  lady. 

Bevih  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart; 
and  yet  you  see  what  I  do  to  please  my  father ; 
walk  in  this  pageantry  of  dress,  tbis  splendid 
covering  of  sorrow.  But,  Humphrey,  you  have 
your  lesson. 

Hurru  Now,  sir,  1  have  but  one  material 
question. 

BeoiL  Ask  it  freely. 

Hum*  Is  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this 
secret  lady,  or  hers  (or  you,  that  gives  you 
tbis  aversion  to  the  match  your  father  has 
proposed  you? 

BeviL  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  ro- 
mantic in  my  answer  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
my  story;  for  though  I  dote  on  ber  to  death, 
and  have  no  little  reason  to  believe  sbe  has 
tbe  same  thoughts  for  me,  yet  in  all  my  ac- 
quaintance and  utmost  privacies  with  her  I 
never  once  directly  told  ber  that  I  loved. 

Hum.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

BeviL  My  tender  obligations  to  my  father 
have  laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my 
conduct,  that  till  I  have  his  consent  to  speak, 
I  am  determined  on  that  subject  to  be  dumb 
for  ever. — An  honourable  retreat  shall  always 
be  at  least  within  my  power,  however  fortune 
may  dispose  of  me;  tbe  lady  may  repine 
perhaps,  but  never  shall  reproach  me. 

Hum,  Well,  sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spoken, 
you  are  certainly  tbe  most  unfashionable  lover 
m  Great  Britain. 

Re-enter  Tom. 

Tom,  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle*s  at  the  next  door, 
and  if  you  are  at  leisure,  would  be  glad  to 
wait  on  you. 
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Bevil,  Whenever  be  pleases  —  Hold,  Tom; 
did  you  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter? 

Aom,  Sir,  I  was  desired  to  call  again;  for 
I  was  told  her  mother  would  not  let  her  be 
out  of  her  si^ht;  bat  about  an  hour  hence 
Mrs.  Pbiilis  said  I  should  have  one. 

BeviL  Very  well. 

Hum,  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity; 
in  tbe  mean  time  I  only  think  it  proper  to 
tell  you,  that  from  a  secret  I  know,  you  may 
appear  to  your  father  as  forward  as  you  please 
to  marry  Lucinda,  without  the  least  hazard 
of  its  coming  to  a  conclusion. — Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant. 

Bevil,  Honest  Humphrey,  continue  but  my 
friend  in  tbis  exigence,  and  you  shall  always 
find  me  yours.  }jCxit  HumphreA  1  long  to 
bear  bow  my  letter  has  succeeded  with  Lu- 
anda.— Poor  Myrtle !  what  terrors  must  be  be 
in  all  tbis  while  !~Since  be  knows  she  is  of- 
fered to  me,  and  refused  to  him,  there  is  no 
conversing  or  taking  any  measures  with  him 
for  bis  own  service.  —  But  1  ought  to  bear 
with  Tfxy  friend,  and  use  bim  as  one  m  adversity. 

All  his  disquietudes  by  my  own  1  prove. 

For  none  exceeds  perplexity  in  love.  \JExeuni. 

ACT  VL 
ScBKB  I. — The  same, 

"Enter  Bevil  cmd  Tom. 
Tom,  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle. 
BeviL  \try  well.    Do  yo|i  step  again,  and 
it  for  an  answer  to  my  letter.    [^iLcit  Tom, 

Enter  Myrtle. 
Well,    Charles,    why  so  much   care  in    thy 
countenance?  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world 
deserves  it?   you  who  used   to  be  so  gay,  so 
open,  so  vacant!  / 

Mjrr,  1  think  we  have  of  late  changed  com^ 
plexions:  you,  who  usM  to  be  much  the  gravei 
man,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour. — 
But  the  cause  of  my  concern  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  be  tbe  same  object  that  gives  you  all 
this  satisfaction.  In  a  word,  1  am  told  that 
you  are  this  very  day  (and  your  dress  con- 
firms me  in  it)  to  be  married  to  Lucinda. 

BeoiL  You  are  not  misinformed.— Nay,  put 
not  on  the  terrors  of  a  rival  till  you  bear  me 
out  I  shall  disoblige  tiie  best  of  fathers  if  I 
dooH  seem  ready  to  marry  Lucinda;  and  you 
know  I  iiave  ever  told  you,  you  might  make 
use  of  my  secret  resolulion  never  to  marry 
her  for  your  own  service  as  you  please;  but 
I  am  now  .driven  to  tbe  extremity  of  imme- 
diately refusing  or  complying,  niA^s  you  help 
me  to  escape  tbe  match. 

Mjr,  Escape,  sir!  neither  her  merit  nor  her 
fortune  are  below  your  acceptance. — Escaping, 
do  you  call  it? 

BeviL  J3ear  sir!  do. you  wish  J  should  de- 
sire the  match? 

Mrr,  No— but  such  is  my  humorous  and. 
sickly  state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to 
relish  nothing  but  Lucinda,  that,  though  1  must 
owe  my  happiness  to  your  aversion  to  this 
marriage,  I  can*t  bear  to  bear  ber  spoken  of 
with  levity  or  unconcern. 

BeviL  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  transgress 
that  way  no  more.  She  has  understanding, 
beauty,  shape,  complexion^  wit — 
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[Act  II. 


Mjr.  Nay,  dear  Bcvil,  don*l  speak  ofbcras 
if  )  ou  loved  ber  neither. 

jBeviL  VVby  tben,  to  give  you  ease  at  once, 
though  I  allovtr  Lucinda  to  have  ■  good  sense, 
wit,  beauty,  and  virtue,  I  knovr  anotbei*  in 
whom  these  qualities  appear  to  me  more  amiable 
than  in  ber. 

Mj-r,  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable 
and  goodnatureo  friend.  When  you  acknow- 
ledge ber  merit,  and  own  your  prepossession 
for  another,  at  once  you  gratify  my  fondness, 
and  cure  my  jealousy. 

BeviL  But  all  this  while  you  take  no  notice, 
you  have  no  apprehension  of  another  man  that 
nas  twice  the  fortune  of  either  of  us. 

Mjr.  Cimberton?  Hang  him,  a  formal,  phi- 
losophical, pedantic  coxcomb!  —  for  the  sot, 
with  all  these  crude  notions  of  divers  things, 
under  the  direction  of  grt'at  vanity,  and  very 
little  judgment,  shows  his  strongest  bias  is 
avarice;  wluch  is  so  predominant  in  him,  that 
be  will  examine  the  limbs  of  bis  mistress  with 
the  caution  of  a  jockey,  and  pays  no  more 
compliment  to  ber  personal  charms  than  if 
she  were  a  mere  breeding  animal. 

Bevil.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected? 
I  have  known  some  women  sooner  set  on 
fire  by  that  sort  of  negligence,  than  by  all  the 
blaze  and  ceremony  of  a  court. 

Myn  No,  no,  bang  him!  the  rogue  has  no 
art;  it  is  pure  simple  insolence  ana  stupidity. 

BeviU  Yet  with  all  this  1  donH  take  bim 
for  a  fool. 

Mjr,  I  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural;  be 
has  a  very  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow 
understanding;  be  says  indeed  many  things 
that  want  only  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  to  be  very  just  and  agreeable. 

Bevih  Well,  you  may  be  sure  ofmeif  you 
can  disappoint  bim;  but  my  intelligence  says, 
the  motner  has  actually,  sent  for  the  con- 
veyancer to  draw  articles  for  bis  marriage 
with  Lucinda,  though  those  for  mine  with  her 
are,  by  ber  father's  order,  ready  for  signing; 
but  it  seems  she  has  not  thought  fit  to  con- 
sult either  him  or  bis  daughter  in  the  matter. 

Mrr*  Pshaw!  a  poor  troublesome  woman! — 
Neither  Lucinda  nor  ber  father  will  ever  be 
brought  to  comply  with  it;  besides,  I  am  sure 
Cimberton  can  make  no  settlement  upon  ber 
without  the  concurrence  of  bis  great  uncle, 
sir  GeofTry,  in  the  west 

Bevil.  Well,  sir,  and  I  can  tell  you  that's 
tbe  very  point  that  is  now  laid  before  ber 
counsel,  to  know  whether  a  firm  settlement 
can  be  made  without  this  uncle's  actually 
joining  in  it. — Now^  pray  consider,  sir,  when 
my  atUir  with  Lucinda  comes,  as  it  soon  must, 
to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you  sure  that 
Cimberton's  fortune  may  not  then  tempt  her 
father  too  to  bear  his  proposals? 

>f/r.<  There  you  are  right  indeed ;  that  must 
be  provided  against — Do  you  know  who  are 
ber  counsel? 

BeoiL  Yes,  for  your  service,  I  bave^  found 
out  that  too;  they  are  sergeant  Bramble  and 
old  Target — By  the  way,  they  are  neither  of 
Vm  known  in  the  family;  now  I  was  thinking 
why  you  might  not  put  a  couple  of  false 
counsel  upon  her,  to  delay  and  confound  matters 
a  little;  besides,  it  may  probably  let  you  into 
the  bottom  of  her  whole  design  against  you* 


Mjrr,  As  bow,  pray? 

BeviL  Why,  can't  you  slip  on  a  black  wig 
and  a  gown,  and  be  old  Bramble  yourself? 

.Ifrr.  Ha!  1  don't  dislike  it.  But  what  skall 
I  do  for  a  brother  in  tbe  cate? 

BePil,  What  think  you  of  my  fellow  Tom? 
Tbe  rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  mimic; 
all  his  part  will  be  but  to  stutter  beartilv,  for 
that*s  old  Target's  case. — Nay,  it  would  be  an 
immoral  thing  to  mock  bim,  were  it  not  tkat 
his  impatience  is  tbe  occasion  of  its  breaking 
out  to  that  degree. — ^Tbe  conduct  oftbeicene 
will  chiefly  tie  upon  you. 

Mjr.  1  like  it  of  all  things;  if  youll  send 
Tom  to  my  chambers,  I  will  give  him  foil 
instructions.  This  will  certainly  give  me  oc- 
casion to  raise  difficulties ,  to  puule  or  con- 
found her  project  for  awhile  at  least 

BeviL  I  warrant  you  success;  so  far  we 
are  right  then.     And  now,  Charles,  year  ap- 

Erehension   of  my    marrying  her   is  all  yon 
ave  to  get  over. 

M^r,  Dear  Bevil !  though  I  know  you  are 
my  friend,  yet,  when  1  abstract  myself  from 
my  own  interest  in  tbe  thing,  1  know  no  ob- 
jection she  can  make  to  you ,  or  you  to  ker, 
and  therefore  hope — 

Bevil.  Dear  Myrtle !  I  am  as  much  oUigeil 
to  you  for  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  1 
am  offended  at  the  effect;  but  be  assured  I 
am  takingnmeasures  for  your  certain  secontjTi 
and  that  all  things  with  regard  to  me  will 
end  in  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Mjr.  W^ell,  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  ea«7 
and  as  confident  as  1  can :  though  1  cannot 
but  remember  that  1  have  more  than  life  at 
stake  on  your  fidelity.  ^  [Going' 

BeviL  Then  depend  upon  it  you  have  no 
chance  against  you. 

Mjr,  Say,  no  ceremony;  you  knowlmiut 
be  going.  [ExiL 

BeviZ  W^ell,  this  is  another  instance  of  tbe 
perplexities  which  arise  too  in  faithful  intw- 
ship.  But  all  this  while  poor  Indiana  is  tor- 
tured with  tbe  doubt  of  me.  I'll  take  this  op- 
portunity to  visit  her;  fpr  though  tbe  religious 
vow  1  have  made  to  my  father  restrains  me 
from  ever  marrying  without  bis  approbation, 
yet  that  confines  me  not  from  seeing  a  virtuous 
woman ,  that  is  the  pure  delight  of  my  eyes, 
and 
best 
misery. 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vaio, 

And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of  pain.  [Exit* 

ScKN£  U.— Indiana's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Isabella  trnd  Induna. 

Isa.  Yes — I  say  His  artifice,  dear  chiW'J 
say  to  thee,  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  and 
management  . 

Ind.  Will  jrou  persuade  me  there  cao  w 
an  ill  design  in  supporting  me  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  woman  of^ quality;  attended,  dre««, 
and  lodg'd  like  one  in  my  appearance  abroad, 
and  my  furniture  at  home  every  way  i«  *"5 
most  sumptuous  manner;  and  he  that  does  " 
has  an  artifice,  a  design  in  it? 

Isct,  Yes,  yts. 

Ind,  And  all  this  without  so  much  a»  «" 
plaining  to  me  that  all  about  me  comes  firom 
nim. 


the   guiltless  joy   of  my  heart    But  tbe 
condition   of  human  life  is  but  a  genfler 
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I8€B»  Ajf  ay,  the  more  for  that;  that  keeps 
the  title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  him. 

Ind.  The  more  in  him !  —  he  scorns  the 
thought — 

Isa,  Then  he — he — he — 
Ind,  Well,  be  not  so  eager.  If  he  is  an 
ill  man  lel*s  look  into  his  stratagems;  here  is 
another  of  them.  [Shotvs  a  Leilerl  Here*s 
two  hundred  and  Utiy  pounds  in  bank  notes. 
Why,  dear  aunt,  now  nereis  another  piece  of 
skill  for  yon,  which  I  own  I  cannot  compre- 
hend; and  it  is  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  hear 
you  say  any  thing  to  the  disadrantage  of  Mr. 
Bevil.  When  he  is  present  I  look  lipon  him 
as  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  and  the  sup- 
port of  it;  then  again,  as  the  man  who  loves 
me  with  sincerity  and  honour.  When  his 
eyes  are  cast  another  way,  and  I  dare  survey 
him,  my  heart  is  painfully  divided  between 
shame  and  love.  I  say  thus  it  is  with  me  while 
I  see  him ;  and  in  his  absence,  I  am  enter- 
tained  with  nothing  but  your  endeavours  to 
tear  this  amiable  image  from  my  heart,  and 
in  its  stead  to  place  a  base  dissembler,  an  art- 
ful invader  of  my  happiness^  my  innocence, 
my  honour. 

Isa.  Ah,  poor  soul !  has  not  his  plot  taken  ? 
DonH  you  Jie  for  him  ?  has  not  the  way  he 
has  taken  been  the  most  proper  with  you? 
Oh,  ho!  he  has  sense,  and  nas  judged  the 
thing  right 

Ind,  Go  on  then,  since  nothing  can  answer 
you ;  say  what  you  will  of  him. — Heigho ! 

Isa,  Heigho!  indeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so 
as  you  are  now,  than  as  many  others  arc. 
There  are  among  the  destroyers  of  women 
the  gentle,  the  generous,  the  mild,  the  affable, 
the  humble;  who  all,  soon  after  their  success 
in  their  designs,  turn  to  the  contrary  of  those 
c:haracters.  They  embrace  vritfaout  love,  they 
make  vows  without  conscience  of  obligation ; 
they  are  partners,  nay,  seducers,  to  the  crime, 
wherein  toey  pretend  to  be  less  guilty. 

Ind,  Tfaat*s  truly  observed,  ^^side^  But 
what's  all  this  to  Bevil  ? 

Isa,  This  is  to  Bevil  and  all  mankind. 
Won't  you  be  on  your  guard  against  those 
who  would  betray  you?  wonU  you  doubt  those 
■who  would  contemn  you  for  believing  'em  ? — 
Such  is  the  world,  and  such  (since  the  beha- 
viour of  one  in  an  to  myself)  have  I  believed 
all  the  rest  of  the  sex.  \Aside, 

Ind,  I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  I 
will  not  doubt  it;  he  has  not  spoken  it  hy  an 
organ  that  is  given  to  lying:  his  eyes  are  all 
that  have  ever  told  me  that  he  was  mine.  1 
know  his  virtue,  I  know  bis  filial  piety,  and 
ought  to  trust  his  management  wiln  a  father 
to  whom  he  has  uncommon  obligations.  What 
have  I  to  be  concerned  for?  My  lesson  is  very 
short  If  he  takes  me  for  ever,  my  purpose 
of  life  is  only  to  please  him ;  if  he  leaves  me, 
(which  heaven  avert !)  I  know  he'll  do  it  no- 
bly; and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
learn  to  die,  after  worse  than  death  has  hap- 
pened to  me. 

Isa,  Ay,  do  persist  in  your  credulity !  flatter 
yourself  that  a  .man  of  his  figure  andf  fortune 
will  make  himself  the  )est  of  the  town,  and 
marry  a  handsome  beggar  for  love. 

Ind.  The  town!  I  must  tell  you,  madam, 
the  fools  that  laugh  at  Mr.  Bevil  will  but  malte 


themselves  more  ridiculous;  his  actions  are 
the  result  of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough 
to  make  even  virtue  fashionable. 

Isa,  Come,  come,  if  he  were  the  honest 
fool  you  take  him  for,  why  has  he  kept  you 
here  these  three  weeks,  without  sendinjr  you 
to  Bristol  in  search  of  your  £dither^  your  family, 
and  your  relations? 

Ind.  I  am  convinced  he  still  designs  it;  be- 
sides, has  he  not  writ  to  Bristol  ?  and  has  not 
he  advice  that  my  father  has  not  been  heard 
of  there  almost  tnese  twenty  years  ? 

Isa.  All  sham,  mere  evasion;  he  b  afraid, 
if  he  should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest 
relations  may  take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and 
so  blow  up  all  his  wicked  hopes  at  once. 

Ind,  Wicked  hopes!  Did  1  ever  give  him 
any  such  ? 

Isa.  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones  ? 
Can  you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever 
once  offered  to  marry  you? 

Ind.  No ;  but  by  bts  behaviour  I  am  con- 
vinced he  will  ofler  it  the  moment  'tis  in  his 
power,  or  consistent  with  his  honour,  toonake 
such  a  promise  good  to  me. 

Isa.  His  honour! 

Ind,  I  will  rely  upon  it;  therefore  desire 
you  will  not  make  my  life  uneasy  by  these 
ungrateful  jealousies  of  one  to  whom  I  am 
and  wish  to  be  obliged ;  for  from  his  integrity 
alone  I  have  resolved  to  hope  for  happiness. 

/*fl.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duty;  if  you 
won't  see,  at  your  peril  be  it 

Ind.  Let  it  be.— This  is  his  hour  of  visiting 
me.  \Aside\  All  the  rest^  of  my  life  is  but 
waitinff  till  ne  comes:  I  live  only  when  I'm 
with  him.  \Exii, 

Isa.  Well,  go  thy  way,  thou  wilful  inno- 
cent! I  ones  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a 
man  who  poorly  JeA  me  to  marry  an  estate ; 
and  1  am  now,  against  my  will,  what  they 
call  an  old  maid:  but^I  will  not  let  the  pee- 
vishness of  that  condition  grow  upon  me;  ovXj 
keep  up  the  suspicion  of  rit  to  prevent  this 
creatureV  being  any  other  than  a  virgin,  ex- 
cept upon  proper  terms.  \Exit, 

Re-enter  Indiana,  speaking  to  a  Servant, 

Ind.  Desire  Mr.  Bevil  to  walk  in.— Design! 
impossible!  a  base,  designing  mind  could  ne- 
ver think  of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice; 
and  yet,  since  the  late  rumour  of  his  marriage, 
he  seems  more  reserved  than  formerly;  he 
sends  in  too  before  he  %^ts  me,  to  know  if 
I  am  at  leisure.  Such  new  respect  may  cover 
coldness  in  the  heart.  It  certainly  makes  me 
thoughtful. — I'll  know  the  worst  at  once.  HI 
lay  such  fair  occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  to  avoid  an  explanation;  for 
these  doubts  are  insupportable. — But  see  be 
comes  and  clears  them  alt. 

Enter  BiyiL. 

Bevil.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  am 
afraid  1  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  night; 
'twas  very  late  before  we  parted;  but  'twas 
your  own  fault;  I  never  saw  you  iq  such 
agreeable  humour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  yere  both 
pleased ;  for  I  thought  I  never  saw  you  better 
company. 
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BeifiL  Me,  maclani?  jou  raUj;   I  said  Terj ! naments  of  the   wMe 


liUle. 


[Act  H. 
lo  be  cos- 


sdous  that  fi-om  his   sopeHhiity    aa   iBaorft, 


Ind.  But  I  am  afiraid  joo  heard  me  sa j  a ;  a  Ttrtnoos  spirit  is  supported  above  the  leiap- 
great  deal;  and  when  a  woman  b  in  the  talk-  talions,  the  sorrows  ofCfe;  that  he  sees  i>- 
in^  vein,  the  most  agreeable  thing  a  man  can  tisfaction,  health,  and  gladness  is  her  eoui- 
do,  you  know,  is  to  have  patience  to  hear  her.  tenance,  while  he  enfojrs  the  happiness  of  see- 

JSeviU  Then  it*s  a  pity,  madam,  jou  should  ing  her  (as  that  1  will  snppo^  too,  or  ke 
erer  be  silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agree- 1  must  be  too  abstracted,  too  insemihle):  1  saT> 
able  to  one  another.  |  if  he  is  allowed   to  delight  in   that  prospcd, 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make 'alas!  what  mighty  matter  is  there  in  all  tkis? 
my  actions  speak  for  me,  1  might   indeed    be       Ind,  No  mighty  matter  in    so   disinterested 
silent,  and  yet  pretend  to  something  more  than  a  friendship, 
the  agreeable.  |     BeviU  Disinterested!   I  can"!   think  him  io. 

BeviL  If  I  might  be  yain    of  any  thing  in  Tour  hero,   madam,  is   no    more    than  wkil 


my  power,  madam,  it  is  that  my  understand- 
ing from  all  your  sex  has  marked  you  out  as 
the  most  deserving  object  of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  I  Uiink  I  desenre  this,  it  were 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  very 
esteem  you  ofier  me. 

BeviL  How  so,  madam? 

Ind.  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason ; 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense  the  height 
of  human  glory.  Nay,  I  had  rather  a  man  of 
honour  should  pay  me  that,  than  all  the  ho- 
mage of  a  sincere  and  bumble  love. 

BeviL,  You  certainly  dbtinguish  right,  ma- 
dam; love  often  kindles  from  external  merit 
only. 

tnd.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source, 
the  merit  of  the  soul. 

Bevil.  True;  and  great  souls  only  can  de- 
serve it.  \Bow8  respectfully. 

Ind.  Now  I  think  tbey  are  greater  stiJl  that 
can  %o  charitably  part  with  it 

Bevil.  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  vain, 
since  the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my 
life  is  that  I  esteem  you — a^  1  ought. 

Ind.  As  he  ought!  Still  more  perplexing! 
he  neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope.      \_Aside. 

Bevil,  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  me- 
thinks.  LeCs  find  some  other  subject.  —  Pray 
how  did  you  like  the  opera  last  night? 

Ind.  First  give  me  leave  to  tbanx  you  for 
my  tickets. 

Bevil.  Oh !  your  servant,  madam. 

Ind,  Now  once  more,  to  try  him.  [Aside"] 
1  was  saying  just  now,  1  believe,  you  would 
never  let  me  dispute  with  you,  and  I  dare 
say  it  will  always  be  %oi  however,  I  must 
have  your  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  cre- 
ated a  debate  betwixt  my  aunt  and  me  just 
before  you  came  hither.  She  would  needs 
have  it  that  no  man  ever  does  any  extraordi- 
nary kindness  or  service  for  a  woman,  but 
for  his  own  sake. 

BeviL  Well,  madam,  indeed  I  can't  but  be 
of  her  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  would  maintain  and 
support  her,  without  demanding  any  thing  of 
her  on  her  part? 

Bevil,  VVhy,  madam,  is  making  an  expense 
in  the  service  of  a  valuable  woman  (for  such 
I  must  suppose  her),  though  she  should  never 
do  him  any  favour,  nay,  though  she  should 
never  know  who  did  her  such  service,  such 
a  mighty  heroic  business  ? 

Ind.  Certainly!  I  should  think  he  must  be 
a  man  of  an  uncommon  mould. 


every  gentleman  ought  to  be,  and  1  bclicvt 
very  many  are:  he  is  only  one  who  takes 
more  delight  in  reflections  than  in  sensations; 
he  is  more  pleased  with  thinking  than  eatiii|; 
that's  the  utmost  yon  can  sar  of  him.  Wky, 
madam,  a  greater  expense  than  all  this  laei 
lay  out  upon  an  unnecessary  stable  of  borsct. 

Ind,  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  saj? 

BeviL  Tou  may  depend  upcMi  it,  if  y^ 
know  any  such  man,  ne  does  not  love  <wgs 
inordinately. 

IntL  No,  that  he  does  not. 

Bevil.  Nor  cards  nor  dice. 

IntL  No. 

BeviL  Nor  bottle  companions. 

Ind,  No. 

BeviL  Nor  loose  w^omen. 

Ind,  No,  Fm  sure  he  does  not 

BeviL  Take  my  word  then,  if  youradmbed 
hero  is  not  liable  to  any  of  uiese  kind  df  «- 
mands,  there's  no  such  pre-eminence  in  this 
as  you  imagine:  nay,  thb  way  of  «?«■** 
you  speak  of  is  what  exalts  and  raises  btn 
that  has  a  taste  for  it,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
his  delight  is  incapable  of  satiety,  disgust*  or 
penitence. 

Ind,  But  still  1  insist  his  having  no  pntste 
interest  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigious,  »- 
most  incredible. 

BeviL  Dear  madam,  I  never  knew  you  more 
mistaken.     Why,  %ho  can  be  more  anTisurcr 
than  he  who  lays  out  his  money  in  «**«*  va- 
luable purchases?   If  pleasure   be_  worth  pur- 
chasing,  how   great   a  pleasure  U  it  to  ovn. 
who  has  a  true  ta^te  ot  life  to  ease  an  acbinf 
heart,  to  see   the   human   countenance  IigbljW 
up  into  smiles  of  joy  on  the  receipt  of  a  )^ 
of  ore  which    is   superfluous    and    olherw» 
useless  in  a  man's  own  pocket!    What  cooM 
a  man  do  better  with  his  cash?    This  is^ 
effect  of  a    humane    disposition,  where  tn 
is  only  a  general  lie  of  nature    and   f*""*"^ 
necessity;   what   then   must   it  be    when 
serve  an  object  of  merit,  of  admiration. 

Ind.  Well,  the  more  you  argue  againU  n, 
the  more  1  shall  admire  the  generosity. 

BeviL  Nay  then,  madam,  ;tis  time  to  "J* 
after  a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strenff 
my  adversary's  argument  1  had  best  W  ^ 
to  my  appointment  with  Mr.  Myrtle*  *v.^^ 
gone  while  we  are  friends,  ^^^"^^^^ ]!}* 
brought  to  an  extremity.  [ExUcareltSfV' 


are 


BeviL  Dear  madam ,    why   so  ?   'tis   but   at  ,  ,     ^ 

best  a   better   taste  in   Expense.      To   bestow  |     Ind,  I  protest  I  begin  to  fear  he  .-       ^ 
upon  one  whom  be  may  think  one  of  the  or- !  disinterested  in  what  he  does  for  ^^* 


Re-enter  Isabella. 
Isa.  Well,  madam,  what  think  yoa  of  *»"» 
now,  pray?  j,  wholly 
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[Act  IIL  Scbnb  1.] 

my  heart,  be  has  no  other  view  but  the  mere 

Eleasare  of  doing  it,  and  has  neither  good  or 
ad  designs  upon  me. 

/fo.  An,  dear  niece!  don't  be  in  fear  of 
both;  riJ  warrant  you  you  will  know  time 
enough  that  he  is  not  indifferent. 

Ind,  You  please  me  when  yon  tell  me  so; 
for  if  he  has  any  wishes  towards  me,  1  know 
be  will  not  pursue  them  but  with  honour. 

Isa,  I  wish  I  were  as  confident  of  one  as 
t'other. — I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his 
eye  when  you  catch*d  him  gaxiog  at  you  dur- 
ing the  music  Ob,  the  undissembled,  guilty 
look! 

Ind,  But  did  you  observe  any  thing  really  ? 
I  thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  gracenil. 
How  engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when 
one  knows  there  is  a  great  mind  within! 

Isiu  Ah,  niece!  some  men*s  modesty- serves 
their  wickedness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  re- 
spect due  to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you 
tnere  is  one  nopeful  symptom,  if  there  could 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  dismterested  lover;  but 
tiU— tiU-till— 

Ind.  Till  what? 

Isa*  Till  I  know  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  and 
Mr.  Bevil  are  really  friends  or  tot%i  and  that 
I  will  be  convinced  of  before  I  sleep;  for  you 
sball  not  be  deceived.  \ExU, 

Ind,  Vm  sure  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears 
can  guard  me.  In  the  mean  time,  Fll  wrap 
myself  up  in  the  integrity  of  my  ovm  heart, 
nor  dare  to  doubt  of  his. 

As  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers, 

So  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  fears. 

\ExiL 

ACT  HI. 
Sczifs  I.— Sealand's  House, 

Enter   Tom,    meeting   Panxis. 

Tom,  Well,  Phillis!^What!  with  a  face 
as  if  you  had  never  seen  me  before  ? — What 
a  work  have  1  to  do  now!  She  has  seen  some 
new  visitant  at  their  house  whose' airs  she  has 
c:atchM,  and  is  resolved  to  practise  them  upon 
me.  Numberless  are  the  cdanges  she'll  dance 
through  before  she'll  answer  tnis  plain  ques- 
tion, videlicet,  Have  you  delivered  my  mas- 
ter's letter  to  your  lady?  Nay,  I  know  her  too 
w^cll  to  ask  an  account  of  it  in  an  ordinary 
"way;  I'll  be  in  my  airs  as  well  as  she.  {Asi- 
de\  Well,  madam,  as  unhappy  as  you  are  at 
present  pleased  to  make  me,  I  would  not  in 
the  general  be  any  other  than  what  I  am ;  i 
w^ouTd  not  be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit  richer,  a  bit 
taller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am  at  this  instant. 

[Looks  siedfasUf  at  her, 

Phil,  Did  ever  any  body  doubt,  master 
Thomas,  but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied 
"With  your  sweet  self? 

Tom,  I  am  indeed.  The  thing  I  have  least 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  is  my  fortune,  and 
I  am  elad  of  my  poTerty :  perhaps,  if  I  were 
rich,  1  should  overlook  the  finest  woman  in 
the  world,  that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to 
be  thought  so. 

Pftil,  Uow  prettily  was  that  said!  But  Fll 
have  a  great  deal  more  before  Til  say  one 
word.  [Aside, 

Tom,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  stupidly 
above  her  had  I  not  been  her  equal;   and  by 
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she  but  approve  my  passion. 

Pfu'l,  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
you  speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish,  if 
you  really  Ao  suffer  any. 

Tom,  Ah,  Phillis !  can  you  doubt  af^er  what 
you  have  seen? 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen  nor 
what  I  have  heard ;  but  since  I  am  at  leisure, 
you  may  tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with 
me,  how  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  what 
you  have  suffered,  or  are  ready  to  sufPer,  for 
me. 

Tomi  Oh,  the  unmerciful  jade!  when  Fm 
in  haste  about  my  master's  letter;  but  1  must 
go  through  it.  [Aside']  Ah!  too  well  I  re- 
member when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion, I  was  first  surprised.  It  was  on  the  first 
of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  I  came  into  Mr.  Sealand's  service.  I 
was  then  a  hobble-dc-hov,  and  you  a  pretty, 
little,  tight  girl,  a  favourite  handmaid  of  the 
housekeeper.  At  that  time  we  neither  of  us 
knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remember  I  was  or- 
dered to  get  out  of  the  window,  one  pair  of 
stairs,  to  rub  the  sashes  clean ;  the  person  em* 
ployed  on  the  inner  side  was  your  charming 
self,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Phil,  I  think  I  remember  the  silly  accident. 
What  made  ye,  you  oaf,  ready  to  faU  down 
into  the  street? 

Tom,  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you;  you 
could  not  guess  what  surprised  me;  you  took 
no  delight  when  you  immediately  grew  wan- 
ton in  your  conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close 
and  breath'd  upon  the  glass;  and  when  my 
lips  approached,  you  rubbed  a  dirty  cloth 
against  my  face,  and  hid  your  beauteous  form ; 
when  I  again  drew  near,  you  spit  ^nd  rub- 
bed, and  smiled  at  my  undoing. 

PhiL  W^hat  silly  thoughts  you  men  have! 

Tom,  We  were  PyramHS  and  Thisbc;  but 
ten  times  harder  wns  my  fate :  Pyramus  could 
peep  only  through  a  wall;  I  saw  her,  saw  my 
Thisbe,  in  all  her  beauty;  but  as  much  kept 
from  her  as  if  a  hundred  walls  were  between; 
for  there  was  more,  there  was  her  will  against 
me.  Would  she  but  relent !  — Oh,  Phillis! 
Phillis !  shorten  my  torment,  and  declare  you 
pity  me. 

PhiL  I  believe  it's  very  sufFerable ;  the  pain 
is  not  so  exquisite  but  that  you  may  bear  it 
a  little  longer. 

Tom,  Ob,  my  charming  Phillis !    if  all   de-  • 
pended  on  my  fair  one's   will,    I    could   with 
glory  suffer;    but,  dearest  creature!    consider 
our  miserable  state. 

Phil,  How!  miserable? 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and 
under  the  command  of  ethers  than  those  wc 
love.  With  that  generous  passion  in  the  heart 
to  be  sent  to  and  fro  on  errands,  called,  checked, 
and  rated,  for  the  meanest  trifles — Ob,  Phillis! 
you  don't  know  how  many  china  cups  and 
glasses  tny  passion  for  you  has  made  me 
break:  you  have  broken  my  fortune  as  well 
as  my  heart. 

PhiL  Well,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own 
to  you  that  I  believe  your  master  writes  and 
you  speak  the  best  of^any  men  in  the  world 
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Never  was  a  voman  so  well  pleased  with  a 
letter  as  mj  young  lady  was  with  his,  and 
this  is  an  answer  to  it.     \Gii>es  him  a  Letter. 

Tom,  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest  1 
Consider,  we  must  strike  out  some  pretty  live- 
lihood for  ourselves  hy  closing  their  aflfairs: 
it  will  be  nothing  for  tnem  to  give  us  a  little 
beinff  of  our  own,  some  small  tenement,  out 
of  their  lar^e  possessions.  Whateyer  they 
^ive  us,  it  will  be  more  than  what  they  keep 
tor  "themselves:  one  acre  with  Phillis  would 
be  worth  a  whole  county  without  her. 

PhiL  Oh,  could  I  but  believe  you! 

Tjom.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touch, 
of  my  lins.  [Kisses  her, 

PhiL  rhere^s  no  contradicting  you.  How 
closely  you  argue,  Tom ! 

Tom.  And  will  closer  in  due  time;  but  I 
must  hasten  with  tliis  letter,  to  hasten  towards 
the  possession  of  you — then,  Phillis,  consider 
how  I  must  be  revengM  (look  to  it)  of  all 
your  skittishness,  shy  looks,  and  at  best,  but 
coy  compliances. 

PhiL  Oh,  Tom !  you  grow  wanton  and  sen- 
sual, as  my  lady  calls  it:  I  must  not  endure 
it.  Oh,  fob !  you  are  a  man,  an  odious,  filthy, 
male  creature  I  you  should  behave,  if  you  hid 
a  right  sense,  or  were  a  man  of  sense,  like 
Mr.  Cimberton,  with  distance  and  indifference; 
and  not  rush  on  one  as  if  you  were  seiz- 
ing a  prey.  But  hush— the  ladies  are  coming. 
Good  Tom,  don^t  kiss  me  above  once,  and  be 
^one.  Lard  I  we  have  been  fooling  and  toy- 
ing, and  not  consider'd  the  main  business  of 
our  roasters*  and  mistresses*. 

'  Tom,  Why  their  business  is  to  be  fooling 
and  toying  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are 
ready. 

PhiL  Well  remembered — Parchments.  My 
lady,  to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings 
between  her  coxcomb  cousin,  Cimberton,  and 
my  mistress,  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to 
the  parchments  already  prepared  between  your 
master,  Mr.  Bevil,  and  my  mistress ;  and  I  be- 
lieve my  mistress  herself  has  signed  and  sealed 
in  her  heart  to  Mr.  Myrtle.  Did  I  not  bid 
you  kiss  me  but  once  and  be  gone?  but  I 
know  you  iivon*t  be  satisfied. 

Tom,  No,  you  smooth  creature  1  how  should 
I?  [Kisses  her  Hand, 

PhiL  Well,  since  you  are  so  humble,  or 
so  cool,  as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,  1*11  take 
my  leave  of  you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a 
man  ,of  ouality.  [They  salute  formally, 

Tom,  Plague  of  all  this  state. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her  more  closely, 

PhiL  No,  pr'ythee,  Tom,  mind  your  busi- 
ness. Oh,  here  is  my  young  mistress  I  [Tom, 
taps  her  Neck  behind,  and  kisses  his  Fin- 
gers'] Go,  ye  liquorish  fool.  [Exit  Tom, 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc,  Who  was  that  you  were  hurrying 
away? 

PhiL  One  that  I  had  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Luc,  Why  did  you  turn  him  away  then? 

PhiL  For  your  ladyship's  service,  to  carry 
your  ladyship's  letter  to  Lis  master.  1  could 
hardly  get  the  rogue  away. 

Luc,  Why,  has  he  so  little  love  for  his 
roaster? 


PhiL  No,  but  he  has  9o  much  love  for  Mi 
mistress. 

Luc,  Rut  1  thought  I  heard  him  kiss  yon: 
why  do  you  suffer  that? 

PhiL  vVhy,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  lo 
be  a  sign  of  love.  We  servants,  we  poor 
people,  that  have  nothing  but  our  persons  to 
oestow  or  treat  for,  squeeie  with  our  hands, 
and  seal  with  our  lips,  to  ratify  vows  and 
promises. 

Luc,  But  can*t  you  trust  one  another  with- 
out such  earnest  down  ? 

PhiL  We  don*t  think  it  safe,  any  more 
than  you  gentry,  to  come  togeth^  withoat 
deeds  executed. 

Luc.  Thou  art  a  pert  merry  hussy. 

Phil,  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  you 
were  as  happy  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 

JLuc.  You  grow  impertinent. 

PhiL  I  have  done,  madam;  aad  I  wob*I 
ask  you  what  you  intend. to  do  with  Mr. 
Myrtle;  what  your  father  will  do  with  Mr. 
Bevil ;  nor  what  yoM  all,  especially  my  ladj, 
mean  by  admitimg  Mr.  Cimberton  as  parti- 
culaHy  nere  as  if  he  were  married  to  yon  al- 
ready; nay,  you  are  married  actually  as  far 
as  people  of  quality  are. 

Luc,  How*s  that? 

PhiL  You  have  different  beds  in  the  same 
house. 

Luc,  Pshaw!  I  have  a  very  great  value  for 
Mr.  Bevil,  but  have  absolutely  put  an  end  to 
his  pretensions  in  the  letter  i  gave  you  for 
him. 

PhiL  Then  Mr.  Myrtle— 

Luc,  He  had  my  parents*  leave  to  apply  lo 
me,  and  by  that  he  has  won  me  and  my  a(> 
fections;  who  is  to  have  this  body  of  nine 
without  *em,  it  seems,  is  nothing  to  me:  mj 
mother  says  'tis  indecent  for  me  to  Jet  my 
thoughts  stray  about  the  person  of  my  bos- 
hano;  nay,  she  says  a  maid  rightly  vniuoui, 
though  she  may  have  been  where  lier  low 
was  a  thousand  times,  should  not  have  madr 
observations  enough  to  know  him  firona  ano- 
ther man  when  she  stt%  him  in  a  third  place. 

PhiL  Thafs  more  than  the  severity  of  a 
nun;  for  not  to  see  when  one  may  is  hardly 
possible;  not  to  see  when  one  can\  is  vcfj 
easy:  at  this  rate,  madam,  there  are  a  greal 
many  whom  you  have  not  seen  w^bo — 

Luc,  Mamma  says  the  first  time  yon  see 
your  husband  should  be  at  that  instant  he  ii 
made  so.  W^hen  your  father,  with  the  hc^ 
of  the  minister,  gives  you  to  him,  tlten  vou 
are  to  see  him,  then  you  are  to  observe  antf 
take  notice  of  him,  because  then  you  are  Is 
obey  him. 

PhiL  But  does  not  my  lady  remember  yua 
are  to  love  as  well  as  to  obey? 

Luc,  To  love  is  a  passion,  \is  a  desire,  aa4 
we  must  have  no  detires.  Oh!  I  cannot  c»> 
dure  the  reflection !  With  what  insensftfcr 
on  my  part|  with  what  more  than  jnlwff 
have  1  been  espos*d  and  offered  to  some  av«h- 
ward  booby  or  other  in  every  county  of  Giest 
Britain ! 

PhiL  Indeed)  madam,  I  wonder  I 
heard  you  speak  of  it  before  with  tlas 
nation. 

Luc,  Every  comer  of  the  land  has  ^ 
ed   me   with  a  wealthy  coxcomb:  as'foit  ai 
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one  treaty  lias  gone  off  another  has  come  on  J  been  a  matron  of  Sparta^  one  migbt,  with  less 
till  ray  name  and  person  have  been  the  tittle-  indecency,  have  had   ten  children,   according 


tattle  of  the  whole  town. 

Phil,  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will 
end  very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr.  Cimberton 
is  your  mother's  kinsman,  and  three  hundred 
years  an  older  centieroan  than  any  lover  you 
ever  had;  for  vrnich  reason,  with  that  of  his 
prodigious  large  estate,  she  is  resolved  on  him, 
and  has  sent  to  consult  the  lawyers  accord- 
ingly; nay,  has,  whether  you  know  it  or  no, 
been  in  treaty  with  sir  Geoflry,  who,  to  join 
in  the  settlement,  has  accepted  of  a  sum  to 
do  it,  and  is  every  moment  expected  in  town 
for  that  purpose. 

Luc.  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence? 

PhiL  By  an  art  I  have,  I  thank  my  stars, 
beyond  all  the  waiting-maids  in  Great  Britain ; 
the  art  of  listening,  madam ,  for  your  lady- 
ship's service. 

Luc.  1  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  Phillis;  be  gone;  here, 
here,  Til  turn  you  out.  My  mother  says  I 
must  not  converse  with  my  servants,  though 
I  must  converse  with  no  one  else.  \EseitPhii- 
lis\  Here  he  com«s  with  my  mother — it*s  much 
if  lie  looks  at  me ;  or  if  he  does,  takes  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  of  any  other  move- 
able in  the  room* 


Enter  Mas.  Seaj.and  €md  Ciubbrton. 

Mrs,S.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this 
learned  taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard 

iou  have  to  our  own  ancient  and  honourable 
ouse,  in  consulting  a  means  to  keep  the  blood 
as  pure  and  as  regularly,  descended  as  may  be. 

Cim.  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  wo- 
men of  this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of 
such  a  tendency,  and  their  imaginations  so 
bewilder'd  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  a  man  of 
reason  can't  talk  to  be  understood:  they  have 
so  ideas  of  happiness  but  what  are  more  gross 
than  the  gratification  of  hunger  and  thirst 

Luc,  \Vith  how  much  reflection  he  is  a 
coxcomb !  [^Ajside, 

Cim,  And  in  truth,  madam,  1  have  consi- 
dered it  as  a  most  brutal  custom,  that  per- 
sons of  the  first  character  in  the  world  should 
fo  as  ordinarily,  and  with  as  little  shame  to 
ed,  as  to  dinner  with  one  another.  They 
proceed  to  the  propagation  of  the  species  as 
openly  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual. 

Luc,  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee 
most  have  no  shame,  rm  sure.  {Aside, 

Mr9,S,  Oh,  cousin  Cimberton!  cousm  Cim' 
berton!  how  abstracted,  how  refined  is  your 
sense  of  things!  but  indeed  it  is  too  true, 
there  is  nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  say,  in  the 
best  govem'd  lamilies,  my  master  and  lady 
are  gone  to  bed;  one  does  nt>t  know  but  it 
might  have  been  said  o^  one's  self. 

\_Hides  her  Face  with  her  Fan, 

Cim,  Lycurgus ,  madam ,  instituted  otber- 
ynsti  ^among  the  Lacedemonians  the  whole 
female  world  was  pregnant,  but  none  but  the 
mothers  themselves  knew  by  whom;  their 
meetings  jvere  secret,  and  the  amorous  con- 
gress always  by  stealth;  and  no  such  profess- 
ed doings  between  the  %e\es  as  are  tolerated 
among  us,  under  the  audacious  word,  mar- 
riage 


to  that  modest  institution,  than  one  under  the 
confusion  of  our  modem  barefac'd  manner. 

Luc,  And  yet,  poor  woman,  she  has  gone 
through  the  whole  ceremony,  and  here  I  stand 
a  melancholy  proof  of  it  [Aside, 

Mrs.  S,  We  will  talk  then  of  business. 
That  girl,  walking  about  the  room  there,  is 
to  be  your  wife:  she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas, 
no  sentiments,  that  speak  her  bom  of  a  think- 
ing mother. 

Cim,  1  bave  observed  her;  her  lively  look, 
free  air,  and  disengaged  countenance,  speak 
her  very — 

Luc,  Very  what? 

Cim,  If  you  please,  madam,  to  set  her  a 
little  that  way. 

Mrs,S,  Lucinda,  say  nothing  to  him,  you 
are  not  a  match  for  him;  when  you  are  mar- 
ried you  may  speak  to  such  a  husband  when 
you're  spoken  to ;  but  1  am  disposing  of  you 
above  yourself  every  way. 

Cim,  Madam,  you  cannot  but  observe  the 
inconveniences  I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes 
that  your  ladyship  will  be  the  consort  of  my 
belter  part  As  tor  the  young  woman,  she  is 
rather  an  impediment  than  a  help  to  a  man 
of  letters  and  speculation.  Madam,  there  is 
no  reflection,  no  philosophy,  can  at  all  times 
subdue  the  sensitive  life,  but  the  animal  shall 
sometimes  carry  away  the  man — Ha!  ay,  the 
vermilion  of  her  lips  I 

Luc,  Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 


Cim,  The  pretty  enough  pant  of  her  bosom. 

Luc.  Sir !  madam,  doirt  you  hear  him  ? 

Cim,  Her  forward  chest  1 

Luc,  Intolerable ! 

Cim,  High  health! 

Luc.  The  grave,  easy  impudence  of  him  I 

Cim,  Proud  heart! 

Luc.  Stupid  coxcomb ! 

Cim.  I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while 
we  are  looking  at  her,  throws  out  ail  attrac- 
tions— her  arms — her  neck — what  a.  spring  in' 
her  step !  .   ,   . . ; 

Luc.  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus.,  you 
strange  unaccountable —  > 

Cim.  What  an  elasticity  in  her  veins  and 
arteries ! 

Luc.  1  have  no  veins,  no  arteries! 

Mrs.S.  Oh,  child!  hear  him;  he  talks  finely; 
he's  a  scholar;  he  knows  what  you  have. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape, 
the  gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indigna- 
tion you  see  in  the  pretty  little  thing! — Now 
I  am  considering  her  on  this  occasion  but  as 
one  that  is  to  be  pregnant ;  and  pregnant  un- 
doubtedly she  will  be  yearly :  I  fear  1  shan't 
for  many  vears  have  discretion  enough  to  give 
her  one  (allow  season. 

Luc.  Monster!   there's  no  bearing  it     The 
lideous  sot! — There's   no    enduring  it,   to   be 


thus  surveyed  like  a  steed  at  sale! 

Cim,  At  sale! — she's  very  Illiterate;  butshe'« 
very  well  limb'd  too.  Turn  her  in,  1  see  what 
she  is. 

Mrs.  S.  Go,  you  creature,  I  am  asham'd  of 
you.  [Exit  Lucinda,  in  a  Rage. 

Cim.  No  harm  done. — You  know,  madam, 
the  better  sort  of  people,  as  I  observed  to  you. 


Mrs.S,  Oh!  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  and, treat  by  their  lawyers  of  weddings;  [Adjusts 
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himself  ai  0m  GloftJ  ^ad  tfce  woman  la  the. 
bargaJDf  like  the  maanioii-botue  id  tbc  sale  of 
tlie  estate,  is  throwo'in;  and  wbat  tbat  is, 
wbetber  good  or  baJ^  is  not  at  all  considered. 

Mrs.S.  I  crant  it,  and  tberefore  make  no 
demand  for  ner  joutb  and  beauty,  and  ererj 
otker  accomplisbment,  as  tbe  common  world 
ibink  *em,  bccanse  sbe  is  not  polite. 

Cifn,  Madam,  1  manj  to  bave  an  beir  to 
my  estate,  and  not  to  beget  a  colonj  or  a 
plantation.  This  Touog  woman*s  beauty  and 
constitution  will  demand  proTision  for  a  tentb 
cbild  at  least. 

Mrs,  S.  But  I  ba^e  given  directions  for  tbe 
marriage  settlements,  and  sir  Geofifry  Cimber- 
ton*s  counsel  is  to  meet  ours  bere  at  tbis  bour 
concerning  bis  joining  in  tbe  deed;  whicb, 
wben  executed,  makes  you  capable  of  settling 
wbat  is  due  to  Lucinda*s  fortune.  Herself^  as 
I  told  you,  I  say  notbing  of. 

Cim,  No,  no,  no;  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not 
usual,  and  1  must  depend  upon  my  own  re- 
flection and  philosophy  not  to  overstock  my 
fiunily. 

Mrs.S.  I  cannot  belp  ber,  cousin  Gmber- 
ton;  but  sbe  is,  for  augbt  I  see,  as  well  as 
tbe  daughter  of  any  body  else. 

Cim,  That  is  very  true,  madam. 

Enier  a  Serpont,  tvho  tphlspers  Mas. 

Sealand. 

Mrs.S,  Tbe  laweyrs  are  come,  and  now 
we  are  to  bear  wbat  they  have  re$oUed  at  to 
tbe  point  wbetber  it  is  necessary  that  sir  Ge- 
oCTry  should  join  in  the  settlement,  as  being 
what  they  call  in  the  remainder.  But,  good 
cousin,  you  must  have  patience  with  ^em. 
These  lawyers  1  am  tola  are  of  a  difierenl 
kind;  one  is  what  they  call  a  chamber-coun- 
sel, the  other  a  pleader:  the  conveyancer  is 
•low,  from  an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  aud 
therefore  shunned  tbe  bar.  but  extremely  pas- 
sionate, and  impatient  of  contradiction:  the 
other  is  as  warm  as  he,  but  has  a  tongue  so 
voluble,  and  a  head  so  conceited,  he  will  suf- 
fer nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

Cim,  You  mean  old  sergeant  Target  and 
counsellor  Bramble:  1  have  heard  of  em. 

Mrs,S,  The  same.  Show  in  the  gentlemen. 

\ExU  Servant, 

He-enter  a  Servant,  introducing  My  rtle  and 
Tom,  disguised  as  Bramble  and  Target. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the.  party  concerned,  Mr. 
Cimberton;  and  I  hope  you  have  considered 
of  the  matter. 

Tom,  Yes,  madam,  we  have  agreed  that  it 
must  be  by  iodAit — dent — dent — dent — 

Mjrr,  Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Sergeant  and  my- 
self have  agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform 
you,  that  it  must  be  an  indenture  tripartite, 
and  trioartite  let  it  be,  for  sir  Geoffrv  must 
needs  be  a  party.  Old  Cimberton^  in  the  year 
one  thousand  sis  hundred  and  nmetccn,  says, 
in  that  ancient  roll  in  Mr.  Sergeants  hands^ 
as  recourse  thereto  being  had,  will  more  at 
large  appear. 

Tom,  Yes,  and  by  tbe  deeds  in  your  bands 
it  appears  that — 

Mjr,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make 
no  inferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custody, 
but  speak  to  the  titles  in  your  own  deeds,    i 
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shall  not  show  tbat  deed  tiS  aj 
town. 

Cim.  Too  know  best  your  ovra  metbods. 

Mrs.S.  Tbe  single  qoestaoa  is,  wbetber  the 
entail  is  sucb  thai  my  coiisiB  sir  Gcoffiy  is 
necessary  in  tbis  afiaur? 

M/r.  Yes,  as  to  tbe  lordsbip  of  tbe  Trelri- 
plet,  but  not  as  to  tbe  messuage  of  GnnMnfabcr. 

Tom.  i  say  ihai  Gr— ^— ,  tbat  Gr— gr, 
Grimgribber,  Grimgribber  is  in  us;  tbai  is  to 
say,  the  remainder  tbereol^  as  well  as  tbat  of 
Tr — ,  Tr^-,  Triplet. 

Mjr.  You  fpi  upon  tbe  deed  of  sir  Raipby 
made  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  ccntarj,  pre- 
cedent to  tbat  in  which  old  Cimbcrtoa  nude 
over  the  remainder,  and  made  it  pass  to  tbc 
beirs  general,  by  whicb  your  client  comes  in; 
and  1  question  wbetber  tbe  rcmaiiider  even 
of  Tretriplet  is  in  him :  but  we  are  willing  to 
wave  that,  and  give  bim  a  valuable  conside 
ration.  But  we  shall  not  purchase  wbat  is  io 
us  for  ever,  as  Grimgribber  is,  at  tbe  rate  a» 
we  guard  against  tbe  contingent  of  Mr.  Cii»- 
berton  having  no  son.  Then  we  know  sir 
GeoflryJs  the  first  of  tbe  collateral  male  fine 
in  this  family,  yet — 

Tofn,  Sir,  Gr — gr — ber  is — 

Mjrr,  1  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  your 
argument  might  be  of  force,  and  we  would 
be  inclined  to  bear  tbat  in  all  its  parts;  but, 
sir,  1  see  very  plainly  wbat  you  are  going 
into;  1  tell  you  it  is  as  probable  a  contingent 
that  sir  Geoflry  may  die  before  Mr.  Cimber- 
ton, as  that  he  may  outlive  bim. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  but 
I  roust  say — 

Mjr.  Sir,  1  allow  you,  tbe  whole  extent  of 
that  argument;  but  that  will  go  no  furtlier 
than  as  to  tbe  claimants  under  old  Ciml>ertoii. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that,  according  Io  tbe  in- 
structions of  sir  Ralph,  he  could  not  dock  tbe 
entail,  and  then  create  a  new  estate  for  tbe 
heirs  in  general. 

Totn,  Sir,  1  have  no  patience  to  be  told 
that,  wben  Gr — gr — ber — 

Mjrr,  I  will  allow  it  you,  Mr.  Sergeant; 
but  there  must  be  the  words,  beirs  for  ever, 
to  make  such  an  estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cim.  I  must  be  impartial,  thouffh  you  are 
counsel  for  my  side  of  the  question.  Were 
it  not  that  you  are  so  good  as  to  allow  bim 
wbat  he  has  not  said,  1  should  think  it  very 
hard  you  should  answer  him  without  bearing 
him.  But,  gentlemen,  i  believe  you  have  both 
considered  this  matter,  and  are  firm  in  your 
different  opinions :  Uwer^  better,  therefore,  you 
proceed  according  to  the  particular  sense  of 
each  of  you,  and  give  your  thoughts  distinctly 
in  writing.  And,  do  you  see,  sirs,  pray  let 
me  have  a  copy  of  what  you  say  in  English. 

Mjrr,  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  sar- 
ing?  In  English  1  Oh!  but  1  forgot  myself; 
youVe  a  wit.  Bu^  bovMver,  to  please  you, 
sir,  you  shall  have  it  in  ar  plain  terms  as  the 
law  will  admit  of. 

Cim,  But  1  would  have  it,  sir,  without  delay. 

Mjrr,  That,  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of. 
The  courts  are  sitting  at  W^estminster,  and  I 
am  this  moment  obliged  to  be  at  every  one 
of  them,  and  Would  be  wrong  if  1  should 
not  be  in  the  Hall  to  attend  one  of  *em  at 
least;  the  rest  would  take  it  ill  else:  tberefore 
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I  most  leare  wkat  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Serge- 
ant^s  consideratioD,  and  I  will  digest  his  ar- 
gumeDts  on  my  part,  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again,  sir.  £Exii, 

Tom,  Agreed,  agreed. 

dm.  Mr.  Bramble  is  Tery  quicL  He  parted 
a  little  abruptly. 

Toms  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  1 
pinched  him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr — gr 
—her. 

Mrs,  S,  I  saw  that,  for  he  durtt  not  so 
much  as  hear  you.  1  shall  send  to  you,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  as  soon  as  sir  Geoflry  comes  to 
town,  and  then  1  hope  all  may  be  adjusted. 

Tom,  I  shall  be  at  my  cnambers  at  my 
tuual  hours.  [JExiV. 

Cim,  Madam,  if  you  please  Fll  now  attend 
you  to  the  tea-table,  where  1  shall  hear  from 
your  ladyship  reason  and  good  sense  after  all 
this  law  and  gibberish. 

Mrs.S*  ^1%  a  wonderful  thing,  sir,  that 
men  of  their  profession  do  not  study  to  talk 
the  substance  of  what  they  have  to  say  in  the 
language  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  sure  they*d 
find  their  account  in  it 

Cim,  They  might,  perhaps,  madam,  with 
people  of  your  good  sense,  but  with  the  ge- 
nerality *twould  neyer  do:  the  rulgar  would 
have  no  respect  for  truth  and  knowledge  if 
tbey  were  exposed  to  naked  view. 

Truth  is  too  simple,  of  all  art  bereay*d ; 

Since  the  world  will,  why  let  it  be  deceived. 

[MxeunL 

ACT  iV. 
SciM%  L — Betil*9  Lodgings, 

Mr\Ur  Bbvil,   with  a  Letter  in  his  Hand, 
followed  bj  Tom. 

Toim',  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  1  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr. 
Myrtle  about  any  thing  of  your  honour^s  let- 
ter to  madam  Lucinda. 

BeviL  What*s  the  fool  in  such  a  fright  for? 
I  don*t  suppose  you  did.  What  I  would 
know  is,  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  showed  any 
suspicion,  or  asked  you  any  questions,  to  lead 
you  to  zxj  casually  that  you  had  carried  any 
auch  letter  for  me  this  morning? 

Tom,  VVhy,  sir,  if  he  did  ask  me  any 
questions,  how  could  I  help  il? 

Bevil,  1  donH  say  you  could,  oaf!  1  am  not 
questioning  you,  but  him.  What  did  he  say 
to  you? 

Tom,  Why,  sir,  when  T  came  to  his  cham- 
bers, to  be  dressed  for  the  lawyer*s  part  your 
honour  was  pleased  toi  put  me  upon,  he  ask- 
ed me  if  I  nad  been  to  Mr.  Sealand^s  this 
morning?  So  I  told  him,  sir,  I  often  went 
thither;  because,  sir,  if  fhad  not  said  that,. he 
might  have  thought  there  was  something  more 
in  my  going  now  than  at  another  time. 

BeviL  Very  well.  The  fellow's  caution  I 
find  has  given  him  thi^}ealousy.  {Aside'\  Did 
he  ask  yon  no  other  questions? 

Tom,  Yes,  sir — now  I  remember  as  we  came 
away  in  the  htckney-coach  from  Mr.  Seaiands; 
••Tom,"  says  he,  "as  I  came  in  to  your  ma- 
ster this  morning,  he  hade  you  go  for  an  an- 
swer to  a  letter  he  bad  sent;  pray  did  you 
bring  him  any?"  says  he. — "Ah!"  says  I, 
*'iir,  your  honour  is  pleased  to  joke  with  me; 


yoii  have  a  mind  to  (s^ow,  M^ether  I  can  keep 
a  secret  or  no."         ^        ^ 

BeviL  And  so,  by 'showing  him  you  could, 
you  told  him  you  bad  ope. 

Tom,  Sir —  [Con/used, 

'  ^^Pi7.  What  mean  actions  does  jealousy 
make  a  man  stoop  to!  bow  poorly  has  he  usd 
art  with  a  servant  to  make  him  betray  his 
master!  [j4sidel  Well,  and  when  did  he  give 
you  this  letter  lor  me  ? 

Tom,  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  -he   pulled    off 
his  lawVer^s  gown  at  his  own  chambers. 

BeviL  Very  well,  and  what  did  he  say  when 
you  brought  him  my  answer  to  it  ? 

Tom,  He  looked  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir, 
and  said  it  was  very  well. 

Bevil,  1  knew  he   would   be   grave  upon*t. 
[_j4side']  Wail  without. 

Tom,  Hum!   *gad,  1   donH  like  this:   I  am 
afraid  we  are  in  the  wrong  box  here. 

[Aside,  and  exit, 

Bevil,  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fellow 
was  present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  tbo- 
rougnly  disturbed.  This  hot  man,  to  write 
me  a  challenge  on  supposed  artificial  dealing, 
when  I  profess'd  myself  his  friend !  I  can  live 
contented  without  glory,  but  1  cannot  suffer 
shame.  What's  to  be  done?  But  first,  let  me 
consider  Luanda's  letter  again.  [Beads']  Sir, 
— /  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws  a 
wormin  ougJU  to  impose  upon  herself,  to 
acknowledge  that  your  manner  of  declin^ 
ing  a  treaty  of  tnarriage  in  our  family, 
and  desiring  the  refusal  may  come  frown 
me,  has  something  more  engaging  in  it 
than  the  courtship  of  him  who  I  fear  will 
fall  to  my  lot,  except  your  friend  exerts 
himself  for  our  corhmon  safety  and  hap^ 
piness,  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mr. 
Myrtle  may  not  know  of  this  letltr  till  here- 
seafter  ;  and  am  your  most  obliged  humble 
rvant,  Lucinda  Sbaland.  —  Well,  but  the 
postscript — /  won^t,  upon  second  thougfUs, 
aide  any  thing  froni  you:  but  my  reason 
for  concealing  this  is,  tluU  Mr.  Myrtle  has 
a  jealousy  in  his  temper,  which  gives  me 
some  terrors  ;  but  my  esteem  for  him  in^ 
dines  me  to  hope  tiiat  only  an  ill  effect 
which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender  love, 
and  what  may  be  cured  by  a  .careful  and 
unblameable  conduct  —  Thus  has  this  lady 
made  me  her  friend  and  confidant,  and  put 
hersell  in  a  kind^  under  my  protection.  I  can- 
not tell  him  immediately  the  purport  of  her 
letter,  except  I  could  cure  him  of  the  violent 
and  untractable  passion  of  jealousy,  and  to 
serve  him  and  her,  by  disobeying  tier  in  the 
article  of  secrecy,  more  than  I  »Sould  by  com- 
plying with  her  directions.  But  then  this  duel- 
ling, which  custom  has  imposed  Upon  every 
man  who  would  live  with  reputation  and  ho- 
nour in  the  world,  how  must  I  preserve  my- 
self firom  imputations  there  ?  he'll  forsooth  call 
it,  or  think  it  fear,  if  I  explain  without  fight- 
ing— But  his  letter;  111  react  it  again,  [Reads'] 
Sir, — You  have  used  me  basely,  in  corres- 
ponding and  carrying  on  a  treaty  where 
you  told  me  you  were  indifferent,  I  have 
changed  my  sword  since  I  saw  you;  which 
advertisement  I  thought  proper  to  send  you 
against  the  next  meeting  between  you  and 
the  injured,  Charles  AtItrtle. 
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Re-enter  ToBf. 

Tom,  Mr.  Myrtle,  sir:  would  your  honour 
please  to  see  him? 

BetiiL  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  let  Mr, 
Myrtle  wail  at  my  lodgmgs!  Show  him  up. 
[Exit  Torn\  Well,  I  am  rcsoHed  upon  my 
carriage  to  him;  he  is  in  Iotc,  and  m  c^crv 
circumstance  of  life  a  little  distrustful,  which 
1  must  allow  for.    But  here  he  is. 

Re-enter  Tom,  introducing  Mtrtlb. 

Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this 
honour.  But,  sir,  you,  with  your  very  dis- 
cerning face,  Icare  the  room.  \Kxit  ToniX 
Well,  Mr.  Myrtle,  your  commands  with  mcr 

Mjr,  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  many  other  circumstances  which 
affect  me  on  this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without 
further  ceremony  or  conference,  to  desire  yon 
would  not  only,  as  you  already  have,  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  my  letter,  but  also 
comply  with  the  request  in  it.  I  must  have 
further  notice  taken  of  my  message  than  these 
half  lines.    I  have  yours.    I  shall  be  at  home. 

BeviU  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  you  in  a  very  unusual  style,  but  as  I 
design  every  thing  in  this  matter  shall  be 
your  own  action,  your  own  seeking,  I  shall 
understand  nothing  but  what  you  are  pleased 
to  confirm  face  to  face;  and  I  have  already 
forgot  the  contents  of  your  epistle. 

myr.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  abuse  you  have  already  made  of  my 
simplicity  ana  frankness,  and  I  see  your  mo- 
deration tends  to  your  own  advantage  and 
not  mine,  to  your  ovrn  safety,  not  considera- 
tion of  your  friend. 

Be*>ih  My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle? 

Myr,  Your  own  safelv,  Mr.  Bivil. 

BeviL  Look  you,  mr.  Myrtle,  there's  no 
disguising  that  1  understand  what  you  would 
be  at:  but,  sir,  you  know  I  have  often  dared 
to  disapprove  of  the  decisions  a  tyrant  custom 
has  introduced  to  the  breach  of  all  laws,  both 
divine  and  human. 

JWVr.  Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil!  it  would  be  a 
good  first  principle,  in  those  who  have  %o 
tender  a  conscience  that  way,  to  have  as  much 
abhorrence  of  doing  injuries  as — 

Bevil,  As  what? 

Mjr,  As  fear  of  answering  for  'cm. 

Bevil,  As  fear  of  answering  for  'em  ?  But 
that  apprehension  is  just  or  blameable  accord- 
ing to  the  object  of  that  fear.  I  have  often 
told  you,  in  confidence  of  heart,  1  abhorred 
the  daring  to  ofiend  the  Author  of  life,  and 
rushing  into  his  presence.  I  say,  by  the  very 
same  act,  to  ^commit  the  crime  against  him, 
and  immediately  to  urge  on  to  his  tribunal. 

Mjr,  Mr.  Bevil,  1  must  tell  you  this  cool- 
ness, this  gravity,  this  show  of  conscience, 
shall  never  cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You 
have  indeed  the  best  excuse  for  life,  the  hopes 
of  possessing  Lucinda;  but  considei\  sir,  1 
have  as  mudi  reason  to  be  weary  of  it,  if  I 
am -to  lose  her;  and  my  first  attempt  to  re- 
cover her  shall  be  to  let  her  see  the  dauntless 
roan  who  is  to  be  her  guardian  and  protector. 

BeviL  Sir,  show  me  but  the  least  glimpse 
of  argument  that  I  am  authorised,  by  my  own 
band,  to  vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this 
nature,  and  I  will  show  thee  to  chastise  thee 


hardly  deserves  the  name  of  courage.  Stight 
inconsiderate  man!  There  is,  Mr.  Myrtle,  no 
sucii  terror  in  nuick  anger,  and  you  shall  you 
know  not  why  oe  cool,  as  you  know  not  wbj 
you  have  been  warm. 

Mjr,  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  ao 
occasion  of  anger?  You  perhaps,  who  know 
not  what  it  is  to  love,  who  have  your  readj, 
your  commodious,  your  foreign  trinket,  ior 
your  loose  hours,  and  from  your  fortune,  your 
specious  outward  carriage,  and  other  lucky 
circumstances,  as  easy  a  way  to  the  posMS- 
sion  of  a  woman  of  honour ,  you  know  no- 
thing of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  distract- 
ed, with  anxiety  and  terror  of  losing  more 
than  life.  Your  marriage,  happy  man!  goes 
on  like  common  business;  and  m  the  ioterim 
you  have  your  rambling  captive,  your  Indian 
princess ;  for  your  soft  moments  of  dalliance, 
your  convenient,  your  ready  Indiana. 

Bevil,  You  have  touched  me  beyond  tbe 
patience  of  a  man,  and  I'm   excusable  in  tke 

guard  of  innocence,  or  firom  the  infirmity  of 
uman  nature,  which  can  bear  no  more,  to 
accept  your  invitation  and  obserte  your  letter. 
Sir,  I'll  attend  you. 

Reenter  Tom. 

Tom,  Did  you  call,  sir?  I  thought  yon  did; 
1  heard  you  speak  aloud. 

Bevil,  Yes;  go  call  a  coach. 

Tom,  Sir — Master — Mr.  Myrtle — Frieadi— 
Gentlemen,  what  d'ye  mean?  I'm  but  a  te^ 
vant,  or — 

Bevil,  Call  a  coach.  [Exit  Tom,  A  long 
Pause;  they  walk  sullenly  by  each  other] 
Shall  I,  though  provoked  to  the  uttermost,  re- 
cover myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  third  pe^ 
son,  ana  that  my  servant  too,  and  net  nave 
respect  enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been  recciv- 
\ng  from  ipfancy,  the  obligation  to  the  best 
of  fathers,  to  an  unhappy  virgin  too,  whose 
life  depends  on  mine  ?  [^side.  Shuts  tlte  Door] 
\  have,  thank  heaven,  had  time  to  recoiled 
myself,  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of  what  sncb  a 
rash  man  as  you  think  of  me,  keep  lon^r 
unexplained  the  false  appearances  under  which 
your  infirmity  of  temper  makes  you  sufkr* 
when  perhaps  too   much    regard  to   a  £il)< 

fioinl  of  honour  makes  me  prolong  that  sui* 
ering. 

Myr,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bevil  cannot  doubt  but 
I  had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  inno- 
cence than  his  sword. 

BeviL  Why  then  would  you  ask  it  fint 
that  way? 

Myr,  Consider,  you  kept  your  temper  TOi^ 
self  no  longer  than  till  I  ^oke  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  her  you  loved. 

Bevil,  True,  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  hare 
saved  you  from  the  most  exquisite  *'•*•'*!*» 
even  though  you  had  succeeded  in  the 
dispute.  1  know  you  so  well,  that  I  »* 
sure  to  have  found  this  letter  at>ont  a  iDsn 
you  had  killed  would  have  been  worse  than 
death  to  yoursel£  Read  it.— When  he  is  tho- 
roughly mortified,  and  shame  has  got  ^^^ 
ter  of  jealousy,  he  will  deserve  to  he  assirted 
towards  obtaining  Lucinda.  L^^l 

M/r.  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turn  ^ 
the  injury  on  me  as  the  aggressor!  llepnio 
fear  I  have  been  too  far  transported.  Is  n«l 
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that  •ajrinff  too  much?  I  tball  relapse— Bull 
find  (on  the  postscript)— With  what  face  can 
I  see  my  benefactor,  my  adrocate,  whom  I 
hare  treated  like  a  bctraver?  [Aside}  Ob, 
Bevil!  with  what  words  shall  I — 

Bevil,  There  needs  none;  to  convince  b 
much  more  than  to  coniquer. 

Mjrr.  But  can  you — 

BcQiL  You  have  overpaid  the  inquietude 
you  ^Te  me  in  the  change  I  sec  in  you  to- 
w^ards  me.  Alas!  what  machines  are  we!  thy 
face  is  altered  to  'that  of  another  mail,  to  that 
of  my  companion,  my  friend. 

Mjrr,  That  1  could  be  such  a  precipitate 
wretch ! 

BcoiU  Pray,  no  more.    • 

Mjr,  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have 
died  by  the  hands  of  friends  for  want  of  tem- 
per; and  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say, 
again  and  again,  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  that  superior  spirit  you  liave  subdued  me 
with.  VNliat  had  become  of  one  of  us,  or 
perhaps  both,  had  you  been  as  weak  as  I  was, 
and  as  incapable  of  reason  ? 

BetfiL  1  congratulate  no  us  both  the  escape 
from  ourselves,  and  hope  the  onory  of  it 
irrill  make  us  dearer  friends  than  ever. 

Mjr,     Dear  Bevil!   your  friendly    conduct 
has  convinced  me  that  there  is  nothing  manly 
but  what  is  conducted  by  reason,  and    agree- 
able to  the  practise  of  virtue  and  justice ;  and 
yet  how  many   have  been   sacrificed    to  that< 
idol,  the  unreasonable  opinion  of  men!    Nay, 
they    are  so   ridiculous    m  it,   that  they  often 
use  their  swords  against  each  other  with  dis- 
sembled anger  and  real  fear. 
Betrayed  by  honour,  and  compelPd  by  shame. 
They  hazard  being  to  preserve  a  name; 
Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistake 
Till   plunged  in  sad  eternity  they  wake. 

[Exeunt 

ScBNE  II. — Sl  James  Park, 

filter  Sir  John  BxyiL  and  Sbaland. 

Sir  J,  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mr.  Sea- 
land,  as  we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our 
families,  to  mention  only  the  business  of  an 
ancient  house.  Genealogy  and  descent  are  to 
be  of  some  consideration  in  an  aflair  of  this 
sort 

Seal,  Genealogy  and  descent!  Sir  John, 
value  yourself  as  you  please  upon  your  an- 
cient house,  1  am  to  talk  freely  of  every  thing 
you  are  pleased  to  put  into  your  hill  of  rates 
on  this  occasion,  let,  sir,  1  have  made  no 
objections  to  your  son^s  family;  it  is  his  mo- 
rals that  I  doubt. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  canH  help  saying,  that  what 
might  injure  a  citizen*s  credit,  may  be  no  slain 
to  a  gentleman*s  hontmr. 

Seal,  Sir  John,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
h  liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as 
the  credit  of  a  trader:  we  are  talking  of  a  mar- 
riage; and  in  such  a  case,  the 'father  of  a  young 
woman  will  not  think  it  an  addition  to  the  ho- 
nour or  credit  of  her  lover,  that  he  is  a  keeper — 

Sir  J,  Mr.  Sealand,  donH  take  upon  you  to 
spoil  .my  son*s  marriage  with  any  woman  else. 

Seal,  Sir  John,  let  him  apply  to  any  wo- 
man else,  and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  he 
pleases. 


Sir  J,  My  son,  sir,  is  a  discreet  and  sober 
gentleman. 

Seed,  Sir,  I  never  saw  a  man  that  wenched 
soberly  and  discreetly  that  ever  lef^  it  off; 
the  decency  observed  in  the  practice,  hides 
even  from  the  sinner  the  iniquity  of  it. 

Sir  J,  But,  my  son,  sir,  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  a  gentleman  of  merit. 

Seal,  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so.  But, 
sir  John,  F  am  a  man  exercised  and  experien- 
ced in  chances  and  disasters;  I  lost  in  ray 
early  years  a  very  fine  wife,  and  with  her  a 
poor  little  infant:  this  makes  me  perhaps  over 
cautious  to  preserve  the  second  bounty  oiProvi- 
dence  to  me,  and  be  as  careful  as  1  can  of  this 
child. — YouMI  pardon  me;  my  poor  girl,  sir, 
is  as  valuable  to  me  as  your  boastea  son  to 
you. 

SirJl  Why,  thafs  one  very  good  reason, 
Mr.  Sealand,  why  I  wish  my  son  had  her. 

Seal,  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange 
lady  here,  this  incognita,  toat  can  be  objected 
to  him.  Here  and  there  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  an  artful  creature,  and  gives  up  all  the 
motives  of  life  to  that  one  passion. 

Sir  J",  A  man  of  my  son*s  understanding 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 

Seal,  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslav- 
ed;   and   when   a   man   marries  with  one  of 
them  upon   his  hands,  whether   moved  from 
the  demand  of  the  world,  or  slighter  reasons, 
such  a  husband  soils  with  his  wife  for  a  month 
perhaps;   then   good  by,   madam;   the  show's 
over. — Ah !   John  Drvden   points  out  sucli  a 
husband  to  a  hair,  where  he  says, 
"  And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the   dolt  is, 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragfi^ed  as  a  colt  is.^ 
Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall  not   care  to 
have  my  poor  girl  tum*d  a  grazing;  and  that 
must  be  the  case  when — 

Sir  J,  But  pray  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

Seal,  Look  you,  sir,  Fll  make  the  matter 
short — ^This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you ,  is 
all  the  objection  I  have  to  him:  but  one  way 
or  other  he  is  or  has  been  certainly  engaged 
to  her.  I  am  therefore  resolved  this  very 
afternoon  to  visit  her.  Now,  from  her  beha- 
viour or  appearance,  I  shall  soon  be  let  into 
what  I  may  fear  or  hope  for. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  very  cotifident  there  can  be 
nothing  inquired  into  relating  to  my  son,  that 
will  not,  upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his 
advantage. 

Seal,  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  be- 
lieve it — Sir  John  Bevil,  when  I  am  satisfied 
in  this  great  point,  if  your  son*s  conduct  an- 
swers the  character  you  give  him,  I  shall  wish 
your  alliance  more  than  that'  of  any  gentle- 
man in  Great  Britain;  and   so  your  servant 

Sir  J,  He  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely  ci- 
vil ;  but  his  great  wealth,  ana  the  merit  of  his 
only  child,  the  heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be 
lost  for  a  little  peevishness.  [JSxiL 

Scene  III. — Beyil's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Tom   and  Pbillis. 

Tom,  Well,  madam,  if  you  must  speak 
with  Mr.  Myrtle,  you  shall:  he  is  now  with 
my  master  in  the  library. 

Pliil,  But  you  must  leave  me   alone  with 
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him,  for  fae  canH  make  me  a  preseoL  nor  1 1  person.  I  was  bom  in  tlie  parish  where  ke 
so  handsomely  take  any  thing  from  him  be-  is  lord  of  the  manor;  i  have  seen  him  often 
fore  you;  it  would  not  be  decent.  '     ''         -      •       •    •     .1  »^       . 


Tom,  It  will  be  very  decent  indeed  for 
roe  to  retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  with  ano- 
ther man! 

Phil,  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one 
propel  ly. 

Tom,  I  believe  so ;  but  however  I  wonH 
be  far  off,  and  therefore  will  venture  to  trust 
you.    ril  call  him  to  you.  \Exit, 

Phil,  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  spulter 
here  is  between  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle 
from  mere  punctifio!  i  could,  any  hour  of 
the  day,  get  her  to  her  lover,  and  would  do 
it;  but  she,  forsooth,  will  allow  no  plot  to 
get  him;  but  if  he  can  come  to  her,  1  know 
«he  would  'be  glad  of  it.  I  must  therefore  do 
her  an  acceptable  violence,  and  surprise  her 
into  his  arms.  1  am  sure  I  go  by  the  best 
rule  imaginable :  if  she  were  my  maid,  1  should 
think  her  the  best  servant  in  the  world  for 
doing  so  by  me. 

Re-enter  Tom,  vviih  Myrtle. 

Oh,  sir!  vou  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  fine  gentle- 
men, to  let  a  lady  remain  under  such  diffi- 
culties as  my  poor  mistress,  and  not  attempt 
to  set  her  at  liberty,  or  release  her  from  the 
danger  of  being  instantly  married  to  Cim- 
berton. 

Mrr.  Tom  has  been  telling-^but  what  is  to 
be  clone? 

Phil,  What  is  to  be  done? — When  a  man 
can*t  come  at  his  mistress,  why  can*t  you  fire 
our  house,  or  the  next  house  to  us,  to  make 
us  run  out,  ^nd  you  take  us? 

Mjr.  How,  Mrs.  Phillis? 

Phil,  Ay,  let  me  see  that  rogue  deny  to 
fire  a  house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  other  little 
thing,  when  there  were  no  otlier  way  to  cpme 
at  me. 

Tom,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam. 

Phil,  Why,  don't  we  hear  every  day  of 
people's  hanging  themselves  for  love,  and  won*t 
they  venture  the  hazard  of  being  hanged  for 
love  ? — Oh  1  were  I  a  man — 

Mjrr,  W^hal  manly  thing  would  vou  have 
me  undertake,  according  to  your  ladyship's 
notion  of  a  man  ?  ' 

Phil,  Only  be  at  once  what  one  time  or 
other  you  may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and 
must  be. 

Mjr,  Dear  girl!  talk  plainly  to  me,  and 
consider  I,  in  my  condition,  can't  be  in  very 
good  humour.    You  say,  to  be  at  once  what 

must  be. 

Phil,  Ay,  ay;  I  mean  no  more  than  to  be 
a  n  old  man.  In  a  word,  old  sir  GeofTry  Cim- 
nerton  is  every  hour  expected  in  town  to  join 
in  the  deeds  and  settlements  for  marrying  Mr. 
Cimberlon.  He  is  half  blind,  half  lame ,  half 
deaf,  half  dumb ;  though ,  as  to  his  p.issions 
and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  ridiculous  as 
when  in  the  heat  of  youth. 

Tom,  Come,  to  toe  business;  and  don't 
keep  the  gentleman  in  suspense  for  the  plea- 
sure of  being  courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

Phil,  1  saw  you  at  the  masquerade  act  such 
a  one  to  perfection.  Go  and  put  on  that  very 
habit,  and  come  to  our  house  as  sir  Geoflry. 
There  is  not  one  there  but  myself  knows  his 


and  often  at  church  in  the  country.  Do  not 
hesitate,  but  come  thither.  Tbey  will  think 
you  bring  a  certain  security  against  Mr.  Myrtle^ 
and  you  bring  Mr.  Myrtle.  Leave  the  rest  to 
me.  I  leave  this  ^with  you,  and  expect — Thej 
don't,  I  told  you,  know  you ;  they  think  jou 
out  of  town ;  which  you  had  as  good  be  for 
ever,  if  you  lose  this  opportunity. — I  must  be 
gone;  I  know  I  am  wanted  at  home. 

Mjr,  My  dear  Phillis ! 

\_Catches  and  kisses  her,   and  gioes  her 

Money, 

Phil,  Oh,  fiel  my  kisses  are  not  my  own; 
you  have  committed  violence ;  but  nl  carry 
em  to  the  right  owner.  [Tom  kisses  her\ 
Come,  see  me  down  stairs,  \To  Tom\  and 
leave  the  lover  to  think  of  his  last  game  for 
the  prize.  \Exeunt  Tom.  and  PhUli*. 

mjrr,  I  think  1  will  instantly  attempt  this 
wild  expedient.  But  I  am  so  mortified  at  tbii 
conduct  of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil:  hemnjt 
think  meanly  of  ine.  I  know  not  how  to 
reassume  myself,  and  be  in  spirit  enoogk  for 
such  an  adventure  as  this;  yet  1  roust  attempt 
it,  if  it  be  only  to  be  near  Lucinda  under  her 
present  perplexities;  and  sure — 
The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fair. 
Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care.  \Exil* 

\CV   V. 

Scene  I. — Sealand^s  House, 

Enter  Phillis,  with  Lights,  before  MiRtii, 
disguised  like  Sir  Geoffrt  Cimbertoh; 
supported  bjr   Mas.   Sealano,    LucikdA» 

and  CiMBERTON. 

Mrs.S,  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  far,  w 
Geoflry,  will  you  excuse  roc  a  moment  vfkile 
1  give  my  necessary  orders  for  your  accoin- 
modation  ?  ^Exit* 

Mjrr,  I  have  not  seen  you,  cousin  Cimb*^ 
Ion,  since  you  were  ten  years  old;  and  ai  it 
is  incumbent  on  you  to  keep  up  your  oame 
and  family,  I  shall  upon  very  reasonable  terms 
join  with  you  in  a  settlement  to  that  purpose, 
though  I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  this  is  the  first 
merchant  that  has  married  into  our  house. 

Luc,  Deuce  on  'em  I  am  1  a  merchaot  ot- 
cause  my  father  is?  [Aside* 

M/r,  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  tim«r 

Cim,  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir; 
he  trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mjr,  \Wt  never  had  one  of  our  family  J^ 
fore  vvho  descended  from  persons  tbat  <W 
any  thing. 

Cim,  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  bi^ 
1  am,  for  the  honour  of  ray  familyi  wiW'flf 
to  take  it  in  again,  and  to  sink  her  ioto  our 
name,  and  no  narm  done.  1 

Mjr,  "Fis  prudently  and  generously  resoit- 
ed. — Is  this  the  young  thing? 

Cim,  Yes,  sir.  ^.i 

Phil,  Good   madam  1    don't  be  out  of  »»- 
niour,  but  let  them  run  to  the  utmost  oJU>« 
extravagance  —  Hear  them   ouL         ,     .  .. 
^  [Apart  to  l^^^ 

Mrr,  Can't  I  sec  her  nearer?  my  ey«*  ^ 
but  weak.  ,  .        _,^ 

Phil,  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  ^^^^jT^i 
tbing  worth  your  notice.      I'll  take  care 
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get  off  the  young  ooe,  and  leave  yon  to  ob- 
serye  what  may  be  wrought  out  of  the  old 
one  for  your  good.  l[^part,  and  exi'L 

Ci'm,  Aladam,  ibis  old  gentleman,  your  great 
undcy  desires  to  be  inti*oduced  to  you,  and 
to  see  you  nearer — Approach,  sir. 

Mjrr,  By  your  leaye,  young  lady — [^Puts 
on  Speciavies']  —  Cousin  Cimberton,  she  has 
exactly  that  sort  of  neck  and  bosom  for  which 
my  sister  Gertrude  was  so  much  admired  in 
the  year  sixty-one,  before  the  French  dre^es 
first  discovered  any  thing  in  women  below 
the  chin. 

Luc»  Chin,  quotha !  I  don*t  believe  my  pas> 
sionate  lover  there  knows  whether  I  hate  one 
or  not.     Ha,  ha! 

Cim.  Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  offend ; 
but  I  have  a  better  ftla<s — 

[^PuUs  out  a  large  Glass. 

Reenter  Phillis. 

Phil*  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  show  the 
apartment  to  you  that  she  intends  for  sir 
GeofTry.  \To  Cimberion. 

Cim.  Well,  sir,  by  that  time  you  have  suf- 
ficiently gased  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beau- 
ties^ of  my  spouse  there,  I  will  wait  on  you 
again.  [Exeunt  Cimberton  and  Phillis, 

Mjr,  VVere  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might 
be  troublesome,  there  is  something  of  impor- 
tance, though  we  are  alone,  which  I  would 
say  more  safe  from  being  heard. 

Luc.  There  is  something  in  this  old  fellow, 
methinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity.        [Aside. 

Mjrr.  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  con- 
temn this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and 
am  sorry  to  see  so  much  beauty  and  merit 
devoted  by  your  parents  to  so  insensible  a 
possessor, 

Luc.  Surprising ! — I  hope  then,  sir,  you  will 
not  contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  ge- 
nerous to  pity,  whatever  may  be  the  interest 
of  your  family. 

Mrr.  This  hand  o/  mine  shall  never  be 
rmployed  to  sign  any  thing  against  your  good 
and  happiness. 

Luc.  i  am  sorry,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  I  try  boy,  you  can  see,  can*t"  you?  you  know 
to  make  you  proper  acknowledgments;  but  whether  she  is  at  home  when  you  see  faer^ 
there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  world,  whose  gra-  don*t  you? 

titude  will,  I  am  sure,   be  worthy  of  the  fa-      Bo/.  Nay,  nay,  Fm  not  such  a  country  lad, 
vour.  neither,  master,  to  think  she  is  at   home  be- 

M/r,  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are  cause  I  see  her;  I  have,  been  in  town  but  a 
in  your  power  to  give.  month,  and   1  lost  one  place  already  for  be- 

Xuc.  Name  them,  and  command  them. 

Mjrr.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  you 
are  alone  with  your  lover,  you  will,  with 
open  arms,  receive  him. 

Luc.  As  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it. 

Mjrr.  Thus  then  he  claims  your  promise! 
Oh  Lucinda! 

Luc.  Oh,  a  cheat,  a  cheat,  a  cheat! 

Mjrr.  Hush!  'tis  I,  'tis  I,  your  lover;  Myr- 
-tle  himself,  madam. 

Luc.  Ob,  bless  me !  what  rashness  and  folly 
to  surprise  me  so  ! — But  hush — my  mother — 
Re-enler  Mas.  Sealand  ,  Cimbs&ton  ,   and 

Phillis. 

Mrs.S.  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Luc.  Oh,  madam!  as  soon  as  you  left  the 
room,  my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  (it,  and — 
and — so  I  cried  out  for  help  to  support  hini| 
and  conduct  him  to  his  chamber. 


Mrs.S,  That  was  kindly  done.  Alas,  sir, 
how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Mjrr,  Never  I  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in 
my  life — Pray  lead  me— Oh,  I  was  talking 
here — Pray  carry  me— to  piy  cousin  Cimber- 
ton's  young  lady-~  [Cimderlon  and  Lucinda 

lead  him  as  one  in  Pain. 

Cim.  Plague,  unde,  you  will  pull  my  ear 
off! 

Luc,  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squeexe  me  to 
death! 

Mrs.  S,  No  matter,  no  matter ;  be  knows 
not  what  h^  does.  Come,  sir,  shall  I  help 
you  out? 

Mjrr,  By  no  means ;  Pll  trouble  nobody  but 
my  young  cousins  here.  [JExeunL 

[Cimberton  and  Lucinda  leading  Mfyrtle, 

ScsiiB  n. — Charing  Grou, 

JEnter  Sbaland  and  Hvmprrbt. 

Seal.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that 
you  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  com- 
mon good  I  should  look  thoroughly  into  this 
matter. 

Hum,  I  am  indeed  of  that  opinion;  for 
there  is  no^  artiGce,  nothing  concealed  in  our 
family,  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  known. 
I  need  not  desire  you,  sir,  to  treat  the  lady 
with  care  and  respect 

Seal.  Master  Humphrey,  I  shall  not4>e  rude, 
though  I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and 
come  into  the  matter  at  once,  to  see  now  she 
will  bear  upon  a  surprise. 

Hum.  That's  the  door;  sir,  I  wish  yousuc^ 
cess.  [ExiL 

Seal.  [Knocks^  111  carry  this  matter  with 
an  air  ot  authority,  to  inquire,  though  Imake 
an  errand  to  begin  discourse.  [Knocks  again. 

Enter  a  Footbojr, 
So,  youn^  man,  is  your  lady  within? 

Bojr.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  hut  a  country  boyr 
I  don't  know  whether  she  is  or  noa;  but,  an 
youll  stay  a  bit,  1*11  goa  and  ask  the  gentle- 
woman tbat*s  with  her. 

Seed,  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  a  coun- 


lieving  my  own  eyes. 

SeaL  Why,  sirrah,  have  you  leam'd  to  lie 
already  ? 

Bojr,  Ah,  master!  things  that  are  lies  in  the 
country  are  not  lies  at  London ;  I  begin  to 
know  my  business  a  little  better  than  so ;  but, 
an'  you  please  to  walk  in,  I'll  call  a  gentle- 
woman to  you  that  can  tell  you  for  certain; 
she  can  make  bold  to  ask  my  lady  herself. 

Seal  Oh  then,  she  is  within  I  find,  though 
ypu  dare  not  say  so. 

Boj.  Nay,  nay,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there;  what^  matter  whether  she  is  within  or 
no,  if  she  has  not  a  mind  to  see  any  body? 

Se€d.  I  canU  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are 
arch  or  simple ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct 
answer,  and  here's  a  shilling  for  yon. 

Bojr.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in?  Pll  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you. 
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Seal,  I  see  yon  will  be  fit  for  your  bust- 
Dcss  in  time,  cbild;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with 
nothiog  but  eztraordinaries  in  sucb  a  bouse. 

Boj,  Sucb  a  bouse,  sir !  you  baVt  seen  it 
yet     Pi^y  walk  in. 

Seed,  Sir,  1*11  wait  upon  you.         [Exeunt, 

Scene  III.  —  Indian a*s  House, 
Enler  Isabella  ondFootboj, 

Itti,  So,  Daniel,  wbat  news  watb  you? 

Boy,  Madam,  tbere^s  a  gentleman  below 
would  speak  witb  my  lady. 

Isa,  Sirrab,  don*t  you  know  Mr.  Beyil  yet? 

Boy,  Madam,  His  not  tbe  gentleman  wbo 
comes  eTery  day  and  asks  for  you,  andwon*t 

go  in   till  be  knows   wbetber  you  are  witb 
er  or  no. 

J#a.  Ua!  tbal*s  a  particular  I  did  not  know 
before.  Welly  be  wbo  it  will,  let  bim  come 
up  to  me.  \Exit  Fooiboy, 

Re-enter  Footboy,  mih  Sealand.    Isabella 

looks  0mated, 

Seal,  Madam,  I  can*t  blame  your  b«ing  a 
little  surprised  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  make 
a  Tisit,  and — 

Isa,  I  am  indeed  surprised. — I  see  be  does 
not  know  me.  [Aside, 

Seal,  You  are  Tery  prettily  lodged*  bere, 
madam:  in  trolb,  you  seem  to  bave  every 
tbing  in  plenty. — A  tbousand  a  year,  I  war- 
rant you,  upon  tbis  pretty  nest  of  rooms,  and 
tbe  dainty  one  within  tbem. 

[Aside^  and  looks  ctbout, 

Isa.  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  baye  less  ef- 
fect in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty,  than 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen  —  he*s  almost  still  the 
same.  How  shall  I  contain  my  surprise  and 
satisfaction?  —  He  must  not  know  me   yet. 

[Aside. 

Seal,  Madam,  I  hope  I  donH  giye  you  any 
disturbance?  but  there  is  a  young  lady  bere 
with  whom  1  have  a  particular  business  to 
discourse:  and  I  hope  she  will  admit  me  to 
that  favour. 

Isa.  Why,  sir,  bave  you  bad  any  notice 
concerning  her?  I  wonder  who  could  give 
it  you. 

SeaL  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  com- 
municated to  herself. 

Isa,  \Wb\\  ,  sir ,  you  shall  see  her ;  you 
shall  see  her  presently,  sir;  for  now  |  am  as 
a  mother,  and  will  trust  her  with  you.   [ExiL 

Seal.    As   a   mother!  right:    that's   the   old 

f»hrase  for  one  of  those  commode  ladies,  who 
end  out  beauty  for  hire  to  young  gentlemen 
that  have  pressing  occasions.  But  here  co- 
mes the  precious  lady  herself:  in  troth,  a  very 
sightly  woman ! 

Enter  Indiana. 

Ind,  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  affair 
tbpt  requires  your  speaking  with  me. 

Seal.  Yes ,  madam,  lliere  came  to  ray 
bands  a  bill,  diawn  by  Mr.  Bevil,  which  is 
payable  to-morrow;  and  be,  in  the  intercourse 
of  business,  sent  it  to  me,  wbo  have  cash  of 
bis,,  and  desired  me  to  send  a  servant  witb 
it;  but  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  you  the 
mpoey  myself. 

Ind,  Sir,  was  that  necessary? 

Seal,  No,  madam;  but  to  be  free  witb  you, 


the  fame  of  your  beauty,  and  tbe  regard 
which  Mr.  Bevil  is  a  little  too  well  known 
to  bave  for  you,  excited   my  curiosity. 

Ind,  Too  well  known  to  have*  for  me! 
Your  sober  appearance,  sir,  which  my  fiiaid 
described,  mane  me  expect  no  rudeness,  or 
absurdity  at  least — Who's  there? — Sir,  if  you 
pay  the  money  to  a  servant,  'twill  be  as  well 

Seal,  Pray,  rostdam,  be  not  offended ;  1  came 
hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous,  de- 
sign ;  and  if  you  will  have  patience  to  hear  ' 
me,  it  may  be  as  useful  to  too,  as  you  are 
in  friendsnip  witb  IVlr.  Bevil,  as  to  ray  oehr 
daughter,    whom  I  was  tbis  day  disposing  ot 

Ind,  You  make  roe  hope,  sir,  I  nave  mis- 
taken you:  I  am  composed  again.  Be  free; 
say  on — what  I  am  afraid  to  near.      [Aside. 

Seal,  I  fear'd  indeed  an  unwarranted  oas- 
sion  here;  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  inaDUse 
of  %o  worthy  an  object,  io  accomplished  a 
lady,  as  your  sense  and  mien  bespeak:  bol 
tbe  youth  of  our  age  care  not  what  nient 
and  virtue  they  bring  to  shame,  so  they  gratify— 

Ind.  Sir,  you  are  goine  into  very  great 
errors ;  but  as  you  are  pleased  io  sij  yoa 
see  something  in  me  that  bas  changeo  at 
least  the  colour  of  yotir  suspicions,  so  has 
your  appearance  altered  mine,  and  made  nK 
earnestly  attentive  to  what  has  any  way  con- 
cerned you  to  inquire  into  my  affairs  and 
character. 

Seal,  How  sensibly*  witb  wbat  an  air,  she 
talks.  ^  [Aside, 

Ind,  Good  sir,  be  seated^  and  tell  me  ten- 
derly— keep  all  your  suspicions  concerning 
me  alive,  toat  you  may  in  a  proper  and  pre- 
pared way  aquaint  me  why  tbe  care  ofyosr 
daughter  obliges  a  person  of  your  seeming 
worth  and  fortune  to  be  thus  inquisitive  abont 
a  wretched ,  helpless ,  friendless  —  [fVeeps] 
But  I  beg  your  pardon;  though  I  am  an  or- 
phan, your  child  is  not;  and  yo"''.*^"^| 
lor  her,  it  seems,  has  brought  you  hither.  fU 
be  composed:  pray  go  on,  sir. 

Seal.  Hoyir  could  Mr.  Bevil  be  such  a  mon- 
ster to  injure  such  a  woman? 

Ind*  No,  sir,  you  wrong  bim ;  be  has  nol 
injured  me:  my  support  is  from  his  ^""Jfv 

Seal.  Bounty!  when  gluttons  .g*^*^'^ 
prices  for  delicates,  they  are  prodigious  boan- 
liful! 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  pereist  in  ibal  er- 
ror ;  but  my  own  fears  tell  me  all.  ^oj*  "* 
the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  for  whose  hapP/ 
daughter  he  is  designed  a  husband  by  ^ 
good  father?  and  he  bas  perhaps  co"**"jV 
lo  the  overture ,  and  be  is  to  be  perhaps  UU» 
night  a  bridegroom.  ,. 

Seal,  I  own   be  was    intended  such ;  wih 
madnm,  on  your  account  I  am  determine 
defer  my  daughter's  marriage  till  1  am  *J 
fied,  from  your  own  mouth,  of  what  B> 
are  the  obligations  you  are  under  to  »*'"*•  i 

Ind.   His   actions,  sir,  bis  eyes,  have  omj^ 
made  me  think  he  designed  to  make  "j** 
partner  of  bis  heart.    Tlie  goodness  '".".^p, 
tieness  of  bis  demeanour  made  ine  ni»*» 
pret  all;  'twas  my  own  hope,  my  own  p 
sion,  that  deluded   me.    He   never  maoj  ^^^ 
amorous  advance  to  me;   his  large  J^*\jjgf. 
bestowing  hand   have  only  helped  the  m^ 
able:   nor   know  I   why,  but  vom  b** 
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deliglil  in  Tiiiue,  tbat  1  hsTe  been  his  care, 
the  obiect  on  which  to  indulge  and  please 
himself  with  pouring  (aTours. 

Seak  Madam,  1  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I, 
as  well  as  you,  am,  methinks,  atraid  of  enter- 
ing into  ihe  matter  I  came  about ;  but  *tis  the 
same  thing  as  if  we  had  talked  never  so  di- 
stinetly;  he  neVr  shall  have  a  daughter  of 
mine. 

Ind.  If  jou  say  this  from  what  you  think 
of  me,  you  wrong  yourself  and  him.^  Let  not 
me,  miserable  though  I  may  be,  do  ipjury  to 
ray  benefactor:  no,  sir,  my  treatment  ought 
rather  to  reconcile  you  to  his  virtues. — ITto 
bestow,  without  a  prospect  of  return;  if  to 
delight  in  supporting  what  might  perhaps  be 
thought  an  ooject  of  desire,  with  no  other 
view  tban^to  be  her  guard  against  those  who 
would  not  be  so  disinterestea ;  if  these  actions, 
sir,  can,  in  a  careful  parentis  eye,  commend 
him  to  a  daughter,  give  yours,  sir;  give  her 
to  my  honest,  generous  Bevill  —  What  have 
I  to  do  but  sigh  and  weep,  to  rave,  run  wild, 
a  lunatic  in  chains,  or,  hid  in  darkness,  mut- 
ter in  distracted  starts  and  broken  accents  my 
strange,  strange  story! 

Seal,  Take  comfort,  madam. 

Ind,  All  my  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate 
in  madness,  to  relieve  with  frenzy  my  despair, 
and  shrieking  to  demand  of  fate  why,  why 
VRras  I  bom  to   such  a  variety  of  sorrows  ? 

SeaL  If  I  have  been  the  least  occasion — 

Ind,  No,  *twas  heaven*s  high  will  I  should 
be  such — to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  toss- 
ed on  the  seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  cap- 
tive, to  lose  my  mother,  hear  but  of  my  la- 
ther, to  be  adopted,  lose  my  adopter,  then 
plunged  again  in  worse  calamities! 

Seal,  Aok  infant  captive! 

Ind,  Yet  then  to  find  the  most  charming 
of  mankind  once  more  to  set  me  free  from 
'what  I  thought  the  last  distress;  to  load  me 
^th  his  services  I  his  bounties,  and  his  fa> 
Tours;  to  support  my  very  life  in  a  way  that 
stole  at  the  same  time  my  very  soul  itself 
from  me. 

Seal,  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  worthy 
man  ? 

Ind,  Yet  then  again,  this  very  man  to  take 
another,  without  leaving  me  the  right,  the 
pretence,  of  easing  my  tond  heart  witn  tears ! 
tor,  oh!  I  canH  reproach  him,  though  the 
same  hand  that  raised  me  to  this  height  now 
throws  me  down  the  precipice. 

Seal,  Dear  lady!  oh  yet  one  cioment*s  pa- 
tience; my  heart  grows  full  with  your  afnic- 
tion !  but  yet  there^s  something ,  in  your  story 
tbat  promises  relief  when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind,  My  portion  here  b  bitterness  and 
sorrow. 

Seal,  Do  not  think  so.  Pray  answer  me; 
does  Bevil  know  your  name  and  family? 

IntL  Alas,  too  well!  Oh!  could  I  be  any 
other  thing  than  what  1  am! — Fll  tear  away 
all  traces  of  my  former  self,  my  little  orna- 
ments, the  remains  of  ray  first  state,  the  hints 
of  what  I  ought  to  have  been. 

£//i  lier  jSisorder  she  throvps  away  her 
Br€u:elet,  which  Sealand  takes  up,  and 
looks  earnestly  at  iL 

SeaL  Hal  what^s  this?  ray  eyes  are  not  de- 
ceivMI    Jt  is,  it  is  the  same;  the  very  brace. 
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let  which  I  bequeathed  my  vrife  at  our  last 
mournful  parting. 

Ind,  What  said  you,  sir?  your  wife! 
Whither  does  ray  fancy  carry  rae?  what 
means  this  new-felt  motion  at  my  heart  ?  And 
yet  again  my  fortune  but  deludes  me;  for  if 
I  err  not,  sir,  your  name  is  Sealand;  but  my 
lost  father*s  name  was —  , 

Seal,  Danvers,  was  it  not? 

Ind,  What  new  amazement!  that  is  indeed 
my  family. 

SeaL  Know  then,  when  ray  raisfortunes 
drove  rae  to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  loo  tedious 
now  to  mention,  I  changed  ray  name  of  Dan- 
vers into  Sealand. 

Re-enter  Isabella. 

Isa,  If  yet  there^  wants  an  explanation  of 
your  wonder,  examine  well  this  lace;  yours, 
sir,  I  well  reraetnber.  Gaze  on,  and  read  in 
me  your  sister  Isabella. 

SeaL  My  sister ! 

Isa,  But  berets  a  claim  more  tender  yet — 
your  Indiana,  sir,  your  lotig-lost  daughter. 

SeaL  Oh,  my  child,  my  child! 

Ind^  All-gracious  heaven!  is  it  possible? 
do  I  embrace  my  father? 

Seal,  And  do  I  hold  thee? — These  passions 
are  too  strong  for  utterance.  Rise,  rise,  my 
child,  and  give  my  tears  their  way. — Oh,  my 
sister!  ^  {Embraces  Isa, 

Isa*  Now,  dearest  niece,  iff  have  wronged 
thy  noble  lover,  with  too  hard  suspicions,  my 
just  concern  for  thee,  I  hope,  will  plead  ray 
pardon. 

Seal,  Oh!  raake  him  then  the  full  amends, 
and  be  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy :  fly  this 
instant:  tell  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of 
Providence  in  his  favour ;  tell  him  I  have  now 
a  daughter  to  bestow  which  he  no  longer 
will  decline;  that  this  day  he  still  shall  be  a 
bridegroom;  nor  shall  a  fortune,  the  raerit 
which  his  father  seek*s,  be  wanting.  Tell  him 
the  reward  of  all  his  virtues  waits  on  his  ac- 
ceptance. [Exit  Isabella']  My  dearest  Indiana ! 

[Tarns  and  embraces  her, 

Ind,  Have  I  then  at  last  a  father *s  sanction 
on  my  love?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and 
make  my  heart  a  present  worthy  of  BeviPs 
generosity? 

Seal,  Oh,  my  child!  how  are  our  sorrows 

East  overpaid  by  such  a  meeting!  Though  I 
ave  lost  so  many  years  of  soft,  paternal  dal- 
liance with  thee ,  yet  in  one  day  to  find  thee 
thus,  and  thus  bestow  thee  in  such  perfect 
happiness,  is  ample,  ample  reparation!  and 
yet  again  the  merit  of  thy  lover — 

Ind,  Oh,  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of 
his  actions,  the  pride,  the  joy  of  his  alliance, 
sir,  would  warm  your  heart,  as  he  has  con- 
quered mine. 

SeaL  How  laudable  is  love  when  bom  of 
virtue!     I  bum  to  embrace  him. 

Ind,  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succeed- 
ed, and  brought  him  to  your  wishes. 

Re-enter  Isabella,  with  Sir  John  Bbi^ 
BEyiL,  Mrs.  Sealand,  Cimbbrton,  Myrtlb» 
and  LuciNDA. 

Sirl,  Where,  where's  this  scene  of  won- 
der?— Mr.  Sealand,  I  congratulate,  on  this  oc- 
casion,   our  mutual  happiness.'    Your   good 
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sister y  sir,  has,  wilb  tbe  storjr  of  yourj 
daughter**  fortuoe,  filled  us  with  surprise 
and  joy.  Now  all  ezceplions  are  remo- 
ved ;  my  son  has  now  avowed  his  love, 
and  turned  all  former  jealousies  '  and  doubts 
to  approbation,  and  I  am  told  your  goodness 
has  consented  to  reward  him. 

Setd,  If,  sir,  a  fortune  equal  to  his  father*s 
hopes  can  make  this  object  worthy  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

BeviL  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune 
with  pleasure  onir,  as  it  may  prove  the  means 
to  reconcile  the  best  of  fathers  to  my  love : 
let  him  be  provident,  but  let  me  be  happy. — 
My  ever  destined,  my  acknowledged  wife ! 

\_Embraces  Indiema, 

Ind,  Wife! — oh!  my  ever  loved,  my  lord, 
ray  master! 

Sir  J,  I  congratulate  myself  as  well  as  you 
that  I  have  a  son  who  could  under  such  dis- 
advantages discover  your  great  merit. 

Seal,  Oh,  sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak, 
is  human  prudence!  What  care,  what  foresight, 
what  imagination,  could  contrive  such  blest 
events  to  make  our  children  happy,  as  Pro- 
vidence in  one  short  hour  has  laid  before  us? 

dm.  I  am  afraid,  madam,  Mr.  Sealand  is 
a  little  too  bu^y  for  our  affair ;  if  you  please, 
weMl  take  another  opportunity. 

\To  Mrs,  Sealand. 

Mrs.  S.  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

Cim.  But  wc  make  sir  GeofTry  wait,  madam. 

Mrr,  Oh,  sir,  Fm  not  in  haste. 

{^During  thU  Bevil  presents  Lucinda  to 
Indiana, 

SecU,  But  here,  here*s  our  genfhral  bene- 
factor. Excellent  young  man!  that  could  be 
at  once  a  lover  to  her  beauty,  and  a  parent 
to  her  virtue! 

BeviL  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir, 
give  me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only 
instance  that  can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by 
begging  you  to  bestow  this  lady  on  Mr. 
Myrtle. 

Seal.  She  is  his,  without  reserve.  I  beg  he 
may  be  sent  for. — Mr.  Ciraberton ,  notwith- 
standing you  never  had  my  consent,  yet  there 
is,  since  1  saw  you,  another  objection  to  your 
marriage  with  my  daughter. 


Cinu  I  hope,  sir,  your  lady  has  conceald 
nothing  from  roe? 

Setu.  Troth,  sir,  nothing  but  what  was  coo- 
cealed  from  myself;  anoUier  daughter,  who 
has  an  undoubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 

dm.  How,  Mr.  Sealand?  wrby  then,  if  half 
Mrs.  Liiciiida*s  fortune  is  gone,  you  can't  nj 
that  any  of  my  estate  is  settJed  upon  her;  i 
was  in  treaty  for  the  whole :  but  if  that*i  not 
to  be  come  at,  to  be  sure  there  can  be  no 
bargain.  Sir ,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
take  my  leave  of  your  good  lady,  my  cousin, 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  have  given 
this  old  gentleman. 

Mjr,  That  you  haye,  Mr.  Cimberton,  wiA 
all  my  heart.  [Discovers  himself. 

Omnes.  Mr.  Mjnrtle! 

Mjrr,  And  1  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  com- 
pany that  I  assumea  the  person  of  sir  Geoflrr 
only  to  be  present  at  the  danger  of  tbisladjs 
being  disposed  of,  and  in  her  utmost  exigence 
to  assert  my  right  to  her,  which  if  her  pa- 
rents will  ratify,  as  they  once  favoured  mi 
{>retensions,  no  abatement  of  fortune  shall 
essen  her  value  to  me. 

Luc,  Generous  man! 

Seal,  If,  sir,  you  can  oyerlook  the  injury 
of  being  in  treaty  with  one  "who  has  meanlj 
leA  her,  as  you  have  generously  asserted  yoor 
right  in  her,  she  is  yours. 

Luc,  Mr.  Myrtle,  though  you  have  ever  bad 
my  heart,  vet  now  I  find  1  l«ve  you  more, 
because  I  deserve  you  less. 

Mrs.S,  Well,  however,  Fm  glad  tbe  girTs 
disposed  of  any  way.  [X/^* 

jSetfil,  Myrtle,  no  longer  rivals  now,  bol 
brothers. 

Mjrr.  Dear  Bevil !  you  are  born  to  triuinpt 
over  me,  but  now  our  competition  ceases.  I 
rejoice  in  the  preeminence  of  your  virtu«f 
and  your  alliance  adds  charms  to  Lucinda. 

Sir  J,  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  bate 

set  the  world  a  fair  example ;   your  bappine« 

is    owing  to  your   constancy  and   merit,  and 

the  several  difficulties  you  have  struggled  with 

evidently  show — 

Whate'er  the  generous  mind  itself  denies, 

The    secret   care  of  Providence  suppb'*^** 

[KxeunL 


PRIDE  SHALL  HAVE  A  FALL. 

Performed  for  the  tirtX.  time  at  CovcnUOarden,  March  iifh,   i8i4,    Tliw  rieco  wa»  dedicated  l«  Mr.  ^^■^*"£jbc« 
ihm  author   did   not  choeae  to   menlioa   bi»  own  name ;    it  keing,    as  he  «aTi.   ni*   first   attempt,   he  had  not  ^^^^   ^ 
enoagh  in  hia  own  talents  openly  to  stand  the  fiat  of  the  aeyerelj   criticising  pnblie.    Modesty   is  in   every  ^^f^^^icn 
commended;  but  in  this  he  might  certainly  have  dared;  for  the  whole  is  not  only  prettily,  but  well  writiM*  'jx^>r- 
finelj  drawn,    and  full   of  good  smart  repartee.    The  character   of  the  old  Cmmlcss   is,  most  admirably  P*^  ^    gr^to' 
rento  in  the  serenade  and  prison  scenes  must  be  excellent  in  the  hauds  of  Jont$,     The  dandy  Cornet  i*  ]>■*(  ^'  ^ioa 
type  of  the  modem  puppie;  tcith  their  monstrous  affectation  of  langaage;  if  we  add  to  this  the  ridienloo'  P*^",'"  Utfar 
with  which  these  man-millinera  ktmottr  the  English  language,    we   shall   have    an  exact  antidote   to  the  m<o>y        - 
O'Slunnon,  who  blunders  out  his  Irish  with  tbe  greatest  good-humour  in   the  world,    till  the  honour   of  hi*  <^^  J^ 
attacked,    and  then  he  is  all  fire  and  fames.     Our  vt»Atr%  may,  perhaps,  remember  an  arfair    that  look  pl*^*  '"      ^ 
ago,  about   the  loth.  Hussars,   in  which  the  officers  of  that   regiment    are  said   not  to  have   conducted   tbemsyv  ^  ^^^ 
that  manly  behaviour,    tliat  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  a  man  of  honour    and   a   soldier,    and   were   coose^"'*"^  ^{g^ 
e^ea  of  the  world,  aa  the  Cornet  say  "utterly  nonentified.  Muffs  and  Meerschaums ! "   We  think  that  Uiere  u  '^^^," 
like  a  reflection  on  this  affair  in  Terrento,   who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with   **the  abandoned  hahiU  of  *^5^  |,feii' 
nor  aspire  to  be  a  national  benefactor  in  hrtahing  the  regiment.   Major  0*8hannon's  oath  of  *<by  the  glory  of  ^        ^ 
tieth,"  might  be  divided  by  two.    Whatever  this.ma^  be,   tbe  play  is  well  written;    and,   if  it  be  bat  a  yo«af  P^  ^j 
are  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  plucked  from  the  wing  of  a  yonng  eagle,   which  upon  growing   a  litlle  etreog 
produce  us  sumell|ing  good. 
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COUNT   VENTOSO. 

LOiusKZO,  a  Captain       ^Siei- 

COLONEL   PJSTRUCa  f /mx/2 

MAJOR   O^SHAPtNON  fNuS^ 

CORNET  COUNT  CARMINE   )  SOTS, 


TORRENTO. 

STEFAKO. 

SPADO. 

JAILOR. 

LAZARO. 


PISAMO. 
CIVIL   OFFICER. 
LORENZO*S  SERVANT. 
OFFICER. 
BERNARDO. 


COUNTESS   VENTOSO. 

VICTORIA. 

LEONORA. 


Serenaders,  Turnkeys ,  Prisoners ,  etc.     Attendants,  etc. 

SczfiE.-^Paterrno* 


ACT  L 

SCEKH  l-'^iffht.  The  front  of  a  nila  in 
the  Suburbs  of  Palermo,  A  Shrubberj — 
a  Balcon/. 

Spado  enters  with  Musicians  from  the 

Street. 

Spa,  There,   my  men  of  strings  and  sym- 

{>honies!  Lutes  in  front.  I  always  make  the 
igbt  troops  take  the  advance.  —  [^TTiejr  begin 
to  tune^ — My  master  is  coming — Stand  back 
— All  ready?  Now,  my  lads,  tbe  moment  the 
lady  sbows  tbe  bead  of  ber  column,  close 
ranks,  and  give  b«fr  a  volley  of  violins.  Here^s 
the  Signior  Torrento.  Arrived  just  in  lime, 
your  honour!  £7b  Torrento,  who  enters. 
Tor,  Bravo,  gentlemen,  well  met — forwards 
— a  general  discbarge, — a  raking  fire. 

[Approaching  tfie  Balconjr,  and  speak- 
ing towards  it 
Come,  wake  my  lady  from  tbe  honied  sleep. 
That  sits  upon  ber  eyes  like  dew  on  flowers; 
Our  sonff  shall  be  the  sun  that  dries  it  off. 
Spa,  l^ffJiispering'] — There's  light  in  tbe 

chamber. 
Tor,  Let  the  silver  lute. 

Not  softer  than  my  love,  tell  of  my  love : 
Then  fill  the  winds  of  night  with  harmonies 
Solemn  as  incense,  sweet  as  zephyr*s  wing 
New  wet  from  rosebuds,  to  petition  her 
That  she  would  stoop,-^an  empress — from  her 

throne. 
And  listen  to  the  suit  of  my  true  love* 

Spa,  [To  the   Musicians'] -^^ovr  level    a 
mortal  canzonet  at  her  casement — a  6ar-shot '). 

[Aside, 
Isl  Seren,  Sir,  shall  we  sing   tbe  Galliard, 
or  the  Allemagne?  "* 

Spa,  Is  this  a  wine-house,   dog!    are  these 

the  tunes 
To  draw*  a  lady  down  a  ladder? 

[The  Casement  opens* 
Tor,  See)  she^s  coming;  are  you  prepared? 
Spa,  Let  me  alone.  Sir,  1  have  been  a  sere- 
nader  before  now;   in  my  time  I   would   un- 
dertake  to  blow   the    heaviest  Signora    in    all 
Palermo  out  of  her  first  sleep. 
Tor.  Hush!  begin — begin« 

27ie  Serenaders  sing* 
Serenade.— (Italian.) 
Oh,  lady ! 
Sweet  lady! 
Unveil  thine  eyes} 
The  stars  are  dim,  the  moon  is  gone. 
The  bourns  for  love,  and  love  alone. 
Oh,  hear  its  sighs. 

ttEOSORA  appears  at  the  ff^ndow,  and  sings. 

— (Spau.) 

Gay  Serenaders^  away,  away! 

i)  A  bar  of  miuk* 


Maidens  must  shun  you,  or  be  undone;, 
Gupid^s  a  traitor  both  night  and  day; 
Oaths  are  but  air,  when  the  heart  is  wqn. 
Then  farewell  to  his  hilling  and  cooing, 
Tbe  little  rogue  's  gone,  other  victims  pur- 
suing. 
So  sing.  Fat  lal,  la,  etc 
Chorus.  —  So  sing,  Fal,  lal. 

Serenaders  sing. 

Lady  of  beauty!  away,  away, 

Roses  will  fade,  Time  is  flying  on. 

Ay  eep  when  you  must,— when  you  can,  be  gay. 

Life  is  too  short  to  be  sigliing  on. 

Here  at  your  feet  is  your  Cavalier  suing: 

Hard  hearted  beauty,  youMI  be  his  undoing ! 
So  sing,  Fal,  lal,  lal,  la,  etc 
Chorus.— So  sing,  Fal,  lal,  la. 

Tor,  My  adorable  !  [To  Leon. 

Leon,  yf^Tu'sneringJ-^Who^s  there  ? 

Spa,  lour  adorable*  [To  Leon. 

Tor,  Dog,  be  quiet!  Your  Torrento. 

[To  Leon, 

Leon,  [fTTiisperingl^Wh^i  do  yon  wzni? 
I  cannot  elope — to-night. 

Spa,  [To  Torrento^-^Wheii  do  we  want? 
(Ask  her  to  lend  you  some  money.)    [Aside, 

Tor,  [To  «9/7a</o]~Villain!— silence,  or  1 
shall  stao  you. 

Tor,  [/b  Leon"] — Lovely  Leonora,  this  is 
the  propitious  moment. 

Leon,  Ah,  deceiver!  [She  sighs. 

Tor,  1  must  leave  Palermo  to-nighl. 

Leon,  This  night?  so  soon! 

Tor,  Yes,  Leonora,  my  angel!  yet,  [He 
declaims]  Misfortune!  desperation!  fatality! 
disastrous  love!  wrecked  happiness!  eternal 
consUncy!  an  early  gravel  (That  must  do.) 

E  Aside, 
Aside, 
J  or,  les,  divine  JLeonora,  dayligbt  must  not 
see  me  in  Palermo* 

Spa,  Or  it  will  see  you  in  gaol.       [Aside, 
Leon,  What  cruel  chance  has  done  this? 
Tor,  Ah!   [Sighs]  (What  the    deuce  shall 
I  say  ?)  [Asidr. 

Spa,  Tell  her  you  killed  a  Duke  in  a  duel. 
Anything  will  do  for  a  woman. 

^  [Aside  to  Torrentom 

Tor,  Oh,  cf^eadly  rencontre!      [To  Leon, 
Leon,  Alas!  what  is  to  be  done?  Pnidence.. 
Tor,  Yes;  I  know    it  all.     Prudence!    Oh, 

farewell ! 
The  image  of  my  love  will  follow  me. 

Spa,  Aye,  and  the    original,  too,    if  you 

don't  take  care.    '      [Astde^ 
She's  coming.  [f'fltispers  to   Torrento, 

Tor,  [To  Leonora] — And  make  me  miser- 
able. [Ac  declaims]  Ruin!  anguish!  sudden 
death! 

Leon,  Are  you  determined  to  die? 
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Spa,  A  good  wife's  quesllon  !  [Aside, 

Tor,  Most  certainly,  ahd  at  this  moment; 
unless  we  fly  together. 

[Leonora  suddenly  goes  in^ 

Tor,  [To  *S/?aJo]— The  bird's  flown. 

Spa,  [To  lorrenio"] — Aye,  to  get  moss  for 
her  nest.  Here  comes  the  lady  again,  and  in 
marching  order. 

Leon,  Take  this,  and  now — my  love! 

[ThroiJpinff  a  Bundle  to  Spado, 

Spa,  [  Taking  it  up ,  and  speaking  to 
himsel/ji  A  heaoty*s  baggage!  of  course,  a 
bunch  of  curls  —  a  French  novel — a  box  of 
carmine — a  bale  of  Spanish  wool — and  a  bu- 
shel of  love  lett 
feel  the  purse. 


of  Spa 
!  [To 


shel  of  love  letters !  [To  Leon']  Ma'am,  I  don't 


[Torrento  brings    the  Ladder  to   the 
Balconjr, 

Leon,  [Flings  the  Purse  down]  —  There 
— there — go — come— 1  am  in  infinite  terror. 

Spa,  [Puts  it  in  his  Pocket] — The  doub- 
loons— paid  into  court.  Any  necklaces,  ma  am? 
any  earrings-^drops —  [To  Leon, 

Tor,  [To  Spado] — What  arc  you  picking 
up,  there? 

Spa,  Nothing;  only  a  little  courage,  against 
a  wicked  world. 

[Torrento  mounting  the  Ladder — Leo- 
nora about  to  Descend, 
Tor,  My  love,  the  coast's  clear,  the  ladder's 


safe.    By  Cupid's  white  wings,   and   Hymen's 
yellow  torch!  Now — 

ist  Seren.  [To  the  others] — Aye,  now; 
now's  your  time  to  bargain.  fCalls  to  Tor,] 
Signior,  we  cannot  stay  any  longer. 

Tor,  [To  Spado]'-'Mu%z\e  those  mbcre- 
ants — Stop  their  tongues,  I  say. 

\st  Seren,  We  will  stop  neither  tongue, 
foot,  nor  fiddle,  under  ten  sequins. 

Tor.  [On  the  Ladder] — Come,  mybewitch- 
ing— [To  Spado]  Here,  get  rid  of  them.  Give 
them  these  &ye, 

ist  Seren,  Five,  Signior!  at  half  price  we 
always  make  it  a  rule  to  rouse  the  neighbour- 
hood. Gentlemen  musicians,  roar  for  your 
money. 

[The/  sing  loudljr,   repeating  the  Trio. 

Tor.  \Vhat's   to   be  done?   my    charming, 

exquisite, — is  there  nothing   to   drown   them 

with?    Oh,  for  a  water-spoul — a  cataracts  a 

general  deluge! 

Leon,  They  will  awake  the  house,  farewell. 
Spa,  [To  Torrento]  —  Master,  you  had 
belter  give  them  the  other  five.  They  have 
their  scale  of  prices.  They  have  their  *'  Se- 
ducer,* their  "Sleeper,"  and  their  "General 
Disturber."  '  [Aside, 

ist  Seren.  We'll  rouse  you  three  streets  at 
a  time,  Si^ior. 

Tor,  (Five  sequins!  The  \Mi  coiu  I  have 
upon  earth.  Here,  here — Spado !)  Come,  my 
enchantress.  [To  Leonora, 

Spa.  [To  ttie  Serenaders,  as  he  puts  the 
money  in  his  Pocket]  —  Lads,  my  master 
says,  that  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  pi- 
stoles and  piastres,  he  would  not  give  one  to 
save  the  whole  gang  of  you  from  the  galleys. 
ist  Seren.  Then  chorus,  gentlemen. 

[They  sing  loudly. — Viva  Tulti.] 
Herc'5  a  ro«ir  for  all  bad  masters, 


Ducats,  pauls,  pistoles,   piastres, 
Never  in  their  purse  be  found. 
Here's  a  roar,  etc. 

[A  Noise  tvithi/i  the  House.] 

Leon.  Undone,   undone!    farewell  for  ew 
—  III! — till  to-morrow,    [Shuts  the  Casement. 
Tor.    Help    me   to    take   away   this  laddifr! 
Confusion!  my  old  ill  luck  I 

Spa.  Sir,  I  have  an   instinctive   aversion  lo 

ladders.  [Torrento  grasps  him. 

[Voices  within]  Thieves!  murder!  fire  I 

Spa.  Fire;    do  you  ih'nk  I'm  bullet  proof? 

There,  there,  I'd  swear  to  the  cocking  of  ibeir 

pistols. 

[  Torrento  carries  off  tht  L(»ddtr  to- 
wards   tfie    Serenaders,    who  art 
grouped  in  the  Distance,  Clamour- 
ing and  Laughing, 
Tor,  Well,  gentlemen,    this   is   serviceable. 
A  pleasant  affair;  a  jpretty  business  you  have 
made  of  it.     What  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
selves, you  rascals  1 

[Two  step  out  from  the  Group.] 
ist  Seren.  Signior,  we   will   be  more  ser- 
viceable still,  and  see  you  to  your  lodgingi. 
Tor.  I'll  break  every  head  and  fiddle  among 
you.     Begone ! 

\  St  Seren,  Master,  since  you  won't  let  m 
go  with  you,  perhaps,  you  will  do  us  m 
houour  to  go  with  us.  Here,  Laiaro.  [Thej 
sftow  him  a  Warrant]  You  know  the  iwnift 
perhaps  ? 

Tor.  The  devil! 

Spa,  Aye,  his  principal  creditor.  [Aside} 
ril  be  off;  these  Serenaders  are  old  band*  si 
a  catch^),  [f^'- 

ist  Seren,  We  have  been  looking  for  you 
a  long  time,  but  your  tricks  were'  loo  tmnj 
iov  us.  l£  you  will  keep  running  gentlemen 
through  the  body,  you  must  be  laid  by  the 
hefis  for  it;  that  slaw.  [They  drag  him  aiong 
7 or.  Law !  Take  of  your  hands,  then,  and 
let  it  at  least  be  civil  law'). 

ist  Seren.  Off  with   him.     Move,  Signior 
Troop!  forwards! 

lor.  Then  I'll  beat  the   march  upon  yow 
[They  drag  him  out,  fightm^ 


ScEMK  IL.—  Ventoso'5  House.  An  Apari- 
ment,  witf$  handsome  Furniture,  fatmii 
Pictures  on  the  VTaUs.  A  japanned  li- 
queur Cfiesi;  a  desk;  with  a  ledger,  vf  k- 
TOSo  in  a  gouty  Chair,  A  Servant  ai- 
tending, 

Ven,  ^'Vhy  here's  a  life!  The  coldest ni«*'» 

o'the  spring;  ,  ^ 

With  every  blast  a  quinsey,  gout,  catarrli; 
To  play  the  sentinel!    Go,  call  my  ^"*^  . 
Bring  me  that  desk.  [To  the  Senf^l' 

And  this  is  to  have  daughters!  SbottbedooM 
•Twill  take  a  summer  to  get  last  night «  ^ 
Out  of  my  bones.  Boy,  let  me  have  my  cio»»- 
^  ^     [The  Servant  eo^ 

Weill   I'm   a   Count.    Pnde  vras  the  »e^"* 

sin. 
It  might  be  left  to  be  his  puoisbment.         .| 

Then,  there's  my  new  csUte,— /^  ^f*^* 

rogues 

1)   The    pitu  comes   from    caich  \f\»%  •  »<>^  * 

and  the  word  ra/cA-polo,  •  bailitTi 
•)  Civil  in  uppotilioa  to  BiliUry  aod  polite- 
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round  honeycombs. 


About tny  bouse,  Kke  drones  r 
1  wish  *t>vere  in  tbe  moon ! 

There*s  not  a  uight, 
But  I  am  routed  by  jangling  soniielteers, 
Strummers  of  wire,  wiJd  riots,  rabble  roars : 
Better  be  bankrupt,  beggar,  nothingness. 
Than  be  thus  baited. 

Would  mj  ancient  friend 
Had  lived  to  keep   bis  title  to  binuelf, 
And  left  me  to  my  trade. 

Tfte  CouMTBSS  eatert. 

How  now,  good  wife? 
Cffun.   Good  Countess  I  if  jou  please. 

{Haughtily* 
F'en.  [Peepiahiy^  Good  Ccuniess,  ihcnl 
i  sent  for  you  to  say,  this  rioting, 
This  cheating  of  fool's  ears  with  nightly  songs, 
Must  have  an  end.  I  cannot  close  my  eyes, 
With  your  fine    daughter's   frolics  —  1    could 

sleep 
Better  on  roaring  Etna. 

Coun.  Sleep  in  tbe  day. 

yen,  ni  leave  Palermo. 
Coun.  And  for  what?  (For 

Heaven!)  {Aside, 

f>/i.  Countess,  111  not  be  made  a  common 

prey 
To  all  your  fortune-hunters.     Must  I  have 
My  house  turned  inside  out,  my  daughters  foofd, 
My  lungs  chok*d  lip  with  asthma  ?  —  So,  pre- 
pare ! — 
I'll  bu*ld  a  hut  a  hundred  miles  off,  wife! 
Coun.  Here  is  rebellion.   [AsideJ^ — Signior, 

spare  your  speech; 
Vm  mistress  here,  and  nave  been — 

f>/i.  (Forty  years!)  {Aside. 

Coun.  If  girls  are  handsome,  noblc|  young 

and  rich — 
fen.    Satan's   about  the  house t—YouVe  all 

the  same. — 
1*11  sell  my  house  and  lands. 

W^hat's  woman's  wit, 
Gentle  and  simple,  toiling  for  through  life. 
From    fourteen    to  fourscore    and    upwards? 

Man! 
What  are  your  sleepless  midnights  for,  your 

routs, 
That  turn   your  skins  to   parchment?     Why, 

for  Man! 
What   are  your   cobweb    robes,    that,   spite 

of  frost. 
Show  neck  and  knee  to  Winter?    W^hy,  for 

Man ! 
What  are  your  harps,  pianos,  simpering  songs 
Languished  to  lutes  ?  All  for  tbe  monster,  Man! 
What  are  your  rouge,  your  jewels,  waltzes, 

wigs. 
Your  scoldings ,   scribbling  ,   eatings ,  drink- 

ings,  forr 
Your  mom,  noon,  night?  For  man  I  Aye,  Man, 

man,   man ! 

{He  siis  at  his  Desk. 
Coun.  {Aside"]  —  Here  are  bold   words ! — 

his  ancient  spirit's  roused; 
Here's  his  o'erflowing  torrent  of  fierce  speech, 
That  [  had  thought  dried  up  this  many  a  day ; 
Well,  take  your  way,  my  Lord; 
(I'll  have  that  ledger  burned.)~[.^M/<rJThere's 

news  arrived. 
fen.    News — aye  —  I   should  have  letters. 

How's  the  wind? 


— Due  south, — 
{GtcuUy] — From  Lisbon  aud  the  Straits! 

Coun.  The  Captain's  come! 

fen.  Bravo!  old  Bartolo.  I'll  lay  this  chest 
Of  choice  Noyeau,  the  last  of  all  my  stock, 
My  relic, — to   your  Ladyship's  turquoise, 
He  brings  a  glorious  cargo ! 

Coun.  Have  you  ears? 

[  say  Lorenzo's  come. 

fen.  That's  better  still ; 

Long  live  the  **  Golden  Dragon  "--that's  the  ship ! 
Sh'ed  beat  a  dolphin ! — 

Coun.  I^ill  you  lei  me  speak? 

fen.  I  charter'd  her  myself^  to  take  in  furs 
At  the  Kamschatkas;  then,  for  cinnamon. 
Touch  at  Ceylon — make  up  her  diamond  bags, 
Emeralds  ana  silks,  along  the  IVLilabars — 
Then,  at  Benin  buy  gold-dust,  elephants'  teeth. 
Sandal,  and  ambergns. — Lorenzo's  come! 
i  bade  him,  love,  remember  on  bis  life 
To  bring  a  monkey  for  your  Ladyship  I 

Coun.  I  tell  you,  that  Lorenzo  is  come  back, 
Straight  from  Morocco,  he  of  the  Hussars ! 
Jarinta  saw  him  landing  at  the  Mole, 
VVith  half  a  dozen  varlets  like  himself) 
An  hour  aeo.  He  must  not  wed  f/i/  child, 
The  fellows  blood's  plebeian ! 

fen.  {Agitated]  The  Hussar! 
Tbe  world  will  be  let  loose.  Here's  new  turmoil ; 
Here's  woman's  work!  Here's  fainting, scolding 

{Aside^^WiTe, 
Did  we  not  make  some  promise? 

Coun.  That  was  in   other    times.     We're 

noble  now'; 
m  teach  him  how  to  deal  with  Countesses. 

fen.  W^oman,   he  may  be  nobler  than  we 

tbiuL 
Our  kinsman.  Count  Ventoso,  as  whose  heirs 
We  left  old  trade  for  title,  (luckless  change !) 

{Aside. 
Faroui^d    the    boy,    placed    him   i'  th*  fore- 
most troop 
Of  all  the  Service,  nay  advis'd  this  match 
Upon  his  death-bed,  not  three  months  ago. 
There  is  some  mystery — 

Coun.  {Angrily]  He's  Paulo's  son,— 

The  fisherman's,  beside  your  Cousin's  gate ! 

fen.  But — if  Victoria  like  the  man  ? 

Coun.  Like  him 

She  shall  be  dutiful  and  hate  him,  knave! — 
But  she's  mjr  daughter.  She  has  proper  pride. 
Fi^e  talked   the  business   with  her;     I  have  a 

tongue. 

fen.  I  knowit,^would  'twere  dumb!)  {Aside. 
Whose  voice  is  that? 

Coun,     Victoria's;    you   may   question   her 

yourselC 

fen.    My    brain's  too   old    for   love   talk. 

Come  away. 
Two  women's  tongues  at  once! — Su  Anthony! 

{Exit. 

Victoria  enters. 

fie.  My  mind's  a  tossing  sea,  wherein  my 

thoughts, 
Like  tempest-shaken  barks,  sweep  on  at  chance. 
And  perish  as  they  sweep.  {She  sings. 

(Italian.) 
Love,  thou  dear  deceiver! 
Here  at  length  we  part; 
Fi>om  this  moment,  never 
Shalt  thou  wring  my  heart 
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Yet  ibis  tear-drop  stealing, 
Yet  this  throb  of  pain, 
TelJ  me,  past  concealing, 
Vm  thy  slave  again. 

Listening  saints!  befriend  me; 
Love !  my  peace  restore ; 
Pride!  thy  spirit  lend  me; 
All  will  soon  be  o^er. 

Vkntoso  and  the  Countess  hurry  in, 

Coun,  *Tis  he!  he*s  in  the  porch.    Go,  turn 

him  back. 
Tell  him,  Fll  not  receSe  him. 

F'en.  [Agilaied]  I  go?— turn?— 

Not  for  a  cargo! — 

rU\  Whom? 

f^en,  Lorenzo!  girl. 

^/Cf  Lorenro  ! — Heavens! — I  dare  not  meet 

him  now. 

Coun,  Where's  the  child  flying  to  ? 

F'ic,  Let  me  begone, 

Or  see  me  die  before  you.  {She  rushes  out 

F'en,  Let  me    begone,   and   deal  with  him 

yourself. 

Coun*  Here  you  must  stay. 

F'en .  [Listen  ing]    Let  m  e  h  ut  get  my  sword ; 
There's  battery  and  bloodshed  lu  his  heels. 


Lorenzo  enters,  in  high  animation, 

Ijor,  My  noble  father !  Countess  mother  too  ! 
I  heard  oi  your  good  fortune  at  the  port, 
And  give  you  joy!   I  came  on  wings  to  you. 
W^here  is  Victorfa  ?         [They  stand  sullenly. 

Is  she  illP 

Coun,  No  I  well. 

Lor,  Then,  all  is  weU, 

Fen,  What  shall  I  say  to 

him  ?  [Aside 

How  go  the  wars  ?  You*ve  bad  hard  fighting,  Si  r  ? 

Lor,  Blows ,   as  was   natural ;   beds ,   as  it 

pleased  Fate, 
Under  the  forest<»trees,  or  on  the  sands, — 
Or  on  ihe  billows.    Where's  Victoria,  mother? 

Coun,  Mother,  forsooth! 

Fen,  You  had  rare  plundering  in  Morocco; 

The  genuine  Persian — Cachmere  shawls — 

Lor,  None,  none. 

Fen.  Bottles  of  Attar — jewels ! 

Lor,  ,  Not  a  stone  \ 

W^here  is  my  love?  [He  calls']  Victoria! 

Fen,  [Graveiy\  Hear  me.  Sir; 

Our  house  has  had  new  honours, — large  estates 
Have  found  their  heirs  in  us. 

Lor.  iVe  heard  all  this. 

Coun.  How  be  flames  out! 

Fen,  It  is  the  custom  here 

That  like  shall  wed  with  like— 

Lor,  Custom  of  fools! 

No !  wise  and  worldly,  but  not  made  for  us, 
I  am  plain  spoken ; — love  her — know  no  art, 
3ut  such  as  is  the  teaching  of  true  love; 
And  as  I  won,  will  wear  her.  Count,  your  hand : 
This  is  to  try  me. — Yet,  what's  in  your  speech, 
That  thus  it  bangs  so  freezing  on  your  lip  ? 
Out   with   the  worst  at  onoe.     Your  answer. 

Lord. 

Fen,  Our  name*s  ennobled. 

Coun,  Are  you  answered  now! 

Mjr  child,  unless  she  find  a  noble  spouse,  . 
3hall  die  nmnarriedt 


Lor.    [In  sudden  dejection^    Ist  it  cone 

to  this  ? 
'Tis  true,  I  should  have  learnt  humility: 
True,  1  am  nothing;  nothing  have — but  hope! 
I  have  no  ancient  birth, — no  heraldry; — 

[Contemptuously^ 
No  motley  coat  is  daubM  upon  my  shield; 
I  cheat  no  rabble,  like  your  charlatans, 
By  flinging  dead  men*s  dust  in  idiol*s  eyes; 
I  work  no  miracles  with  buried  bones; 
I  belt  no  broken  and  distemperM  shape 
With  sbriveird  parchments,  piuck'd  from  moul- 
dy shelves; 
Yet,  if  I  stoopM  to  talk  of  ancestry, 
I  had  an  ancestor,  as  old  and  noble 
As  all   their  nuarterings    reckon  —  mine  was 

Adam! 
Coun,  'Twere  best  stop   there.    You  knetr 

the  fisherman. 
By  the  Palasza ! 

Fen,  [To  the  CV?i//itetf#]  —  Will  you  bate 

swords  out?  [Aside. 

Lpr,  The  man  who  gave  me  being,  tboogh 

no  Lord, 
Was  Nature's  nobleman, — an  honest  roanl 
And  prouder  am  1,  at  this  hour  to  stand, 
UnpedestalPd,  but  on  his  lowly  grave. 
Than  if  I  towerM  upon  a  monument 
High  as  the  clouds  with  rotten  infamy. 
[Calls']  —  Come   forth,  sweet  love!   and  tefl 

them  how  they've  wrong'd 
Your  constant  faith. 
Fen,  [To  the  Countess,  a*«/<r]^flc'll  bate 

the  house  down  else. 
Coun,  You  shall   be  satisfied.    Now,  mark 

my  words!     [She  goes  otU* 
Lor,  [Turning  on  Fentoso] — What  trea- 
chery's this? 
Your  answer.  Sir.  Til  not  be  scom'd  io  vain! 
Fen,  Saint   Anthony   save  us!     I  foresaw 

it  all—  ' 
LeA  here  alone  with  tbis-^rbinocerosl  [Midf' 
[To  Lorenzo] —  Nay,  Captain,  hear  but  rea- 
son; let*s  be  friends. 
My  wife — all  womankind  must  have  theirwill— 
Please  her,  and  buy  a  title. 
Lor,  Title, — fool ! 

Fen,  Then  half  the  world   are  fools.    Tbe 

thing*s  dog-cheap, 
Down  in  the  market,  ftfly  below  par; 
They  have  them  at  all  prices — stars  andstrinp; 
Aye,  from  a  ducat  upwards — you'll  have  choice, 
Blue  boars,  red  lions,   hogs  in  armour,  goats. 
Swans  with  two  necks,  gridirons  and  geese *)• 

By  Jove, 
My  doctor,  nay,  my  barber,  is  a  knight. 
And  wears  an  order  at  his  button^hole, 
Like  a  field  marshal. 


Victoria   enters,   urged  by  the  CouNTBSi. 
Lorenzo   rushes  over  to  her. 

Lor,  Victoria,  love  I  I  hnew  thou  wert  un- 

cfaang'd. 
As  is  thy  beauty.    Aye,  this  faithful  lip 
Keeps  its  true  crimson,  and  this  asure  eye, 
As  blue  as  heaven,  is,  far  as  heaven,  above 
Our  fickleness  of  nature. 

Fie,  Sir!  this  is  painful 

Stand  beside  me  now,  [To  the  Countess,  aside, 

i)  This  prodac««  a  ludricoii*  effect  Io  a  I.ob^b«''»  ^*'' 
A/W  boarM,  tie,  arc  the  tigiM  of  »o«i«pf  ik^wtDk'*''' 
inn*  io  London. 
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We  know  you — a  most  bonourM  gentleman — 
A  cavalier  accomplished. 

You  vrill  find 
Olbers  more  worlliy  of  your  love. — Farewell — 
I  do  beseech  you,  Sir,  forget  this  day, 
And  with  ii^-me, 

[^Sfie  sinks  into  the  Countesses  Arms, 
Coun,  [  To  Lor,  ~\  —  Are  you  convinced  at 

last? 
F'en*  You  see  the  tide's  against  you.  [To  Lor, 
Lor,  Airs  undone! 

Victoria,  look  upon  me! — 

See  the  face 
Of  one  to   whom    you    were   heart,    wealth 

ana  world! 
When  the  sun  scorchM  us, — when  the  forest- 
shade, 
AVorse  than  the  lances  of  the  fiery  Moor, 
SteepM  us  in   poisonous   dews,  —  I  thought 

of  you, 
I  kissM  this  picture  [Taking  out  her  mining 

ture\  and  was  well  again. 
When  others  slept,  I  followM  every  star, 
That  stoopM  upon  Palermo,  with  my  prayers  I 
In  battle  with  the  Moor,   I  thought  ot  jrou, 
WorsbippM  your  image  with  a  thousand  vows, 
And  would  havefacM  ten  thousand  of  their  spears 
To  bring  back  honours,  which  before  your  feet. 
Where  lay  mjr  heart  already,  should  be  laid. 
In  health  and  sickness,  peril,  victory, 
I  had  no  thought  untwined  with /oi/r  true  love. 
Coun,  [To  f'entoso'] — Why  don't  you  talk 

to  him? — 

No  blood  of  mine 
Shall  link  with  any  trooper  of  ibem  all. 
ril  have  no  knapsacks  in  m/ family:  [To  Lor, 
ril  have  no  barracks,  and  no  Hectors  here; 
No  captains,  with  their  twenty  wives  apiece, 
Scuilling  about  my  house ;  no  scarlet  rogues. 
Who  think  their  tags  and  feathers  title  good 
To  noble  heiresses. 

P^en,  [Agitated] — Wife,  lead  her  in — 
Those  women «- Oh,   those   women! — plague 

on  plague  1  [Astde, 

[To  Lorenzo^  Come  here  again^to-morrow 

— when  you  will — 
But  leave  us  now. 

(To  the  Countess^  The  girl  will  die. 
To  Lorenzo'\  Good  day. 

Lor,  [To  Victoria] — One  word.  / 

F^iiu  my  parents  have  commanded,  Sir, 
And  I — I  must — obey  them. 

1^  Site    is    overpowered^ 
Lor,  [In  anguishl — Faith's  gone  to  heaven. 

I  sDould  have  sworn,  the  gold 
Of  India  could  not  thus  have  slain  true  love ! 
Victoria,  hear  me. 

[To  f^entoso"]     Where's  your  honour.  Sir? 
[Turning  atvajr  contemptuously. 
No;  I'll  not  stoop  my  free,  recovered  heart. 
To  play  the  m*ndicant.     Farewell  to  love: 
Henceforth,  let  venerable  oaths  of  men, 
And  women's  vow\  tho'  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
Were  listening, — be  forgotten^ — light  as  dust ! — 
Go,  woman!    [4^^^  tveeps^ — Tears! — aye,  all 


the 


Her  band's  like  icc.-^  Those  women  1 

[Sustaining  her, 
f^ic,  [Feebljr']  Lead  me  in. 

Where^  Leonora? 

Coun,  Run  away,  no  doubt. 

Call  her,  to  help  my  Lady  to  her  couch.       « 

Fen,  £Jlfii5i>i^J— ioreneo's  wrath  is  roused. 

He'll  find  revenge. 

be'U  loose  his  comrades  at  us,  hunt  us  down, 

We'll  be  the  scoIT  o'  the  city.    All's  undone. 

Coun,  The  girl  shall  have  a  Noble  —  she's 

a  match 
For  a  Magnifico. 

Fen,  For  any  man! 

Had  she  her  mother's  tongue.  [Aside. 

[He  Coils  Leonora.Jl        [Exeunt, 

Leonora  comes  in. 

Leon,  Did  I  not  hear  my  name,  and  loud- 
ly ,  too  ? 

Or  was't  some  spirit  hous'd  within  these  walls. 

That,  hearing  it  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

Echoes  the  sound  by  instinct? 

Twas  my  name ! 

Am  r  found  out?    Then,  serenades  farewell; 

Love -speeches  by  the  moonlight,  and  sweet 

dreams, 

For  convent  bars  and  bolts,  vespers  and  veils, 

Till  hope  and  beauty,  like  twin  flowers,  decay. 

For  want  of  cherishing. 

Leonora  sings, —  [Spanish.]) 

Welcome  duty. 

Farewell  beauty ; 
Welcome  matins,  vespers,  veils  and  tapers! 

Welcome  fasting. 

Everlasting ; 
Welcome  quarrels,  scandal,  sulks  and  vapours  ! 

Welcome  weeping, 

Never  sleeping; 

Farewell  dances. 

Plays,  romances. 

With  a  lira  la,  etc.  [Slowfy, 

No!   let  creatures 

VVithout  features 
Turn   their  skins  blue,    ffreen  and  yellow, 

Farewell  cbantmg. 

Farewell  canting, 
Farewell  Nuns  so  mei:k,  and  Monks  so  mellow. 

Welcome  wooing, 

Billet-douxing, 

Cards,  quadrilling,  t 

Flirting,  killing. 

With  a  lira,  la,  etc        [Spiritedly. 

ACT  II. 

SCBNB  L  —  A  Billiard  Room, 

The  Colonel  is  beside  the  Table,   betting. 
The  Major  and  Cornet  playing. 

Col,  I  am  not  yet  in  despair.  Comet. 
Maj^  Be't  what  you  please  wilh  him.  Colonel, 
We  have  the  game, — pauls  to  pistoles.    Play. 

tHe  plajrs\ — Missed    it ,   by   the  glory  of  the 
'wentieth. 


sex  can 


weep 


Cor,  Here;  Marker!  hold  this  meerschaum. 
Be  high  and  heartless!  I  have  done  with  thee ! | FdVm^  his  Pipe'\  —  Beat  me!    Spadaccinol 

[Rushes  out.  1  beat  the  Venetian  marker,  who  could  whis- 
f^ic,  Lorenzo  \ — Lost  for  ever  \— 
Coun,  Would  the  fool  follow  him  ? 


Ven, 


[  She  holds  her. 
Speak  kinder,  wife. 


Eer  the  balls  into  the  pockets;    a   fellow  who 
ad  pillaged  the  whole  Senate ; — Corpo  di  San 
Januario!     Beat  me? 

Maj\   The   Venetian   marker!     I  have  beat 
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cTcry  marker,  from  the  Hill  of  Howlh  to  the 
Peak  of  TenerifTe.  I  have  brought  home  this 
muff  \^Takinff  off  his  Cap'}  mil  of  ducats 
and  doubloons,  since  I  hare  handled  a  cue 
in  his  Sicilian  Majcsty*s  service. 

Cor,  It  was  handsomely  filled — ^for  once! 
P1a\'.  \He  /rm-jtf j]— Diavolo !  Confound  this 
cofTee-nouse  game.  Hazard  and  high  life  for 
me! 

MaJ,  Ha,  ha!  the  Cornet  is  a  young  soldier: 
be  soon  tires  of  being  in  the  way  of  the  balls. 
Now  for  a  cannon  M.  Play.  [He  misses} — 
That's  all  ill  luck. 

Cor.  Cannon  l-^mufTs  and  meerschaums — 
you  always  drt  great  guns.  Play.  \He  plajrs} 
— Mark  two.  \To  the  Marker, 

Maj,  [Angrily}  Great  guns!  That  is,  I 
imagine — 

Cor,  {Interrupting  him} — Rather — 

Maj\  That  I  exaggerate,     [More  irritated. 

Cor,  Very  generously. 

Maj,  That  I  colour  2). 

Cor,  Never ! — no  roan  alive  can  charge  you 
with  a  propensity  to  blushing. 

Maj.  Count  Cfarmine — I  have  never  found 
occasion  for  it.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
for  all  my  friends,  Comet  my  dear. 

Cor,  Diavolo!  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me? 
This  hurts  my  honour. 

Maj,  By  toe  glory  of  the  Twentieth,  no  man 
can  ciire  it  easier — plaster  it  with  your  vanity. 

Cor,  Draw,  Sir! 

Maj.  The  Comet  has  got  his  fighting 
moustaches  on — I  must  humour  him.  Draw, 
Sir!     Here  goes  mjr  bill  of  exchange. 

Col,  What  arc  you  both  about?  [Inter- 
posing} — Cornet,  I  must  request  —  VVe  shall 
be  taken  for  a  fighting  regiment. 

Cor,  Impossible! — Excuse  me.  Colonel.  [He 
takes  off  his  cap  to  the  Colonel,  and  glances 
within  it,} — My  mirror!  the  left  moustache 
quite  dishevelled. 

Maj,  The  coxcomb's  at  his  looking  glass, 
by  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth ! 

Cor,  [Arranging  his  Moustachio}  —  One 
moment, — You  would  not  have  a  gentleman 
fight,  like  a  footman,  in  a  state  of  utter  bru- 
tality— all  bloijpse, 

Maj,  Come  on,  Sir. 

Cor.  [To  the  Major}  I  make  it  a  rule  ne- 
ver to  be  disturbed  at  my  toilet.  [To  tfte  Co- 
lonel} My  beard*s  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
too    dark.     Now,   Sir,   to   correct  insolence! 

[He  draws  his  Sabre, 

Maj,  Now,  Sir!  to  chastise  insolence  past 
correction!  [They  fight  a  few  passes— the 
Colonel  and  other  Officers  interpose. 

Col.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen ,  put  up  your 
swords.  Fight  in  the  street,  if  you  will.  If 
one  of  you  be  killed  here,  we  shall  have  the 
quarrel  put  in  the  bill  *).  — [Laughing}  Ofii- 
cers,  I  command  you  to  stop.    This   will  in- 

1)  Oarambolag0. 

•)  To  colour  M  tbe  genteel  vrord  Tor  exaggerate,  or  /*>; 
bat  the  last  word  is  abtolatcly  proscribed  in  England, 
ncder  pain  of  a  dael  followed  by  death  at  Ua*t, 

S)  A  company  of  Engliabmen  being  asaembled  at  dinner, 
the  Waiter  fell  down  In  a  fit;  a  wager  waa  initanlly 
laid,  that  the  poor  fellow  would  die,  and  on  the  othcr 
•ide  that  .he  would  not;  the  doctor  arriring,  was 
hindered  from  interfering,  and  told  of  the  bet  t  **  But 
the  man  will  die,"  said  the  doctor,  *'0h  I  never  mind, 
put  him  in  the  bill,*'  waa  the  answer :  i*  e.  charge  it 
to  our  ■ccount. 


volve  the'  character  of  the  corps.    In  a  lavera 
too! 

Maj,  [Sheathing  his  Sabre}  Colonel,  1 
drew  merely  for  quiets  sake, — [L4$ughm%\ 
And  now  that  it^s  all  over,  what  the  devil 
was  it  all  about?  f^o  the  Comet, 

Cor,  Major,  you  should  nave  understood 
the  language  of  my  feelings. 

Maj.  How  should  I  understand  it,  my  dearf 
I  never  heard  them  speak  a  syllable  before. 

Col,  Not  another  word,  Major.  Here's  sonu: 
one  at  the  door.  This  quarrel  must  not  be 
made  a  town-talL  [Lorenzo  enters,  and 
throws  himself  on  a  Chair,  dejectedly}  Oh, 
il*s  Lorenzo!  why,  man,  what^s  the  matter 
with  you? — any  bad  news.  Captain? 
[The  Cornet  and  Major  return  to  the  Table} 

Cor,  The  sublime  dejection  of  a  disastrous 
love.  [Aside  to  the  Major. 

Cor,  f-P/a^*]— Game. 

Col,  Lorenxo,  will  you  play? 

Lor.  Excuse  me.  Colonel;  I  am  not  in  spi- 
rits; 1  beff  I  may  not  disturb  any  one. 

Cor.  Quite  gone  out!  Dull  as  a  select 
party  of  the  first  distinction,  *pon  honour. 

CoL  Stir,  Lorenzo!  This  doubloon  for  the 
doctor  who  will  find  out  hb  distemper. 

[Flinging  Money  on  the  Table. 

Maj,  Poh  f  it*s  the  military  epidemic — the 
coming  on  of  the  half-pay; — a  cursed  com- 
plicalion  of  disorders. 

Lor.  [Gradually  recocerrng}  I'he  simple 
fact  »,  niy  good  friends,  I  am  rather  out  of 
temper  just  now — I  have  J>een  extremely  in- 
sulted. 

All,  Insulted! 

Maj.  You  had  a  fair  thrust  for  it,   I  hope? 

[Sternly. 

Lor.  No,  confound  it,  that  was  out  of  the 
question.    *Twas  by  a  woman. 

Cor.  Ob,  jilted!  nothing  more?  Ha,' ha!  It 
might  have  happened  to  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  service;  for  example  —  But  on  what 
grounds  were  you  turned  out?  [To  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Turnea  out,  Sir  ? 

Cor.  Mille  pardons!  I  mean,  exiled,  ex< 
patriatcd,  made  horrible. 

Col,  Eh  ? — The  infidelity  all  on  one  side ,  1 
suppose, — iir — 

Maj.  Were  you  in  doubt  whether  you 
were  most  in  love  with  the  daughter,  the 
mother,  or  the  grandmother? 

Cor,  Were  you  miscellaneous  in  the  house  ? 
Pray,  who  is  the  fair  deceiver,  after  all? 

ior.  Old  Ventoso's  daughter.  Now  let  me 
alone. 

Col.  He  by  the  public  gardens:  the  late 
merchant  — indeed  ?  [Haughtily. 

Maj.  Old  Figs  and  Raisins?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cor.  Absolutely: — old  Allspice  and  Sugar- 
canes!    Muffs  and  meerschaums! 

Col,  So,  Captain,  the  old  tralTicker  refused 
to  take  you  into  the  firm?  [Haughtily. 

Maj.  The  veteran  grocer  did  not  like  the 
green  recruit.    Ha ,  ha ! 

Cor.  The  green!— superb!  How  pictures- 
que!— ^The  Major*s  from  the  Emerald  ble*). 

[They  laugh, 

Maj.  By  the  glory  of  (he  Twentieth  I  you 
might  have  turned  to  trade  in  your  full  uni- 
form, my  boy.  [To  Lorenzo. 

1)  Ireland  ia  called  the  green  or   Emeral^iaJ*. 
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Cor.  Hung  out  your  sbabrac  for  ao  aproD. 
Maj,  Cut  soap  with  your  sabre. 
Coh  And  made  a  scale  of  your  sabretache. 
MaJ»  For  the   regular  sale  and  delivery  of 
salt,  pepper, — 
Coh  And  Indigo. 
Cor.  No;  ihat^s  for  the  Blues^)^ 
Lor,    Gentlemen,    1  find   I   must  bid   you 

f;ood  night.  This  depresses — this  offends  me. 
*m  in  no  temper  for  jesting. 

Col.  Poh!  Lorenzo,  no  parting  in  ill  hu- 
mour. We  all  know  you  to  be  a  capital, 
high-flavoured  fellow ;  but,  as  one  of  us,  you 
might  have  consulted  \our  rank, — the  honour 
of  the  regiment, — in  this  city  connexion. 

Con  By  all  Uiat\  dignified,  one  of  the  Ro- 
yal Sicilian,  the  Twentieth! — should  not  be 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  un- 
der a  Duke. 

Ma/.  He  may  nod  to  a  General,  eh?— now 
and  then; — Cornet. 

Cor,  When  the  streets  are  empty, — but,  he 
should  be  familiar  with  no  man — 

Col.  tender  a  Prince  of  the  blood. 

Cor.  Nor  with  him,  unless  on  guard  at 
Court. 

Lor.  [Half  lau4[hing\ — Gentlemen,  I   am 

Eerfectly  sensible  of  our  infinite  superiority — 
ut— 

Ma/.  But  what?  By  St.  Patrick,  Captain, 
1  donH  comprehend.  \Heutehtilj. 

Lor.  I  never  expected  that  you  would.  Ma- 
jor O^Shannon.  {To  the  Rest] — Unfortunate- 
ly, all  the  world  are  not  so  accessible  to 
conviction.  The  venerable  lady  of  the  man- 
sion's last  words  to  me  were,  that  she  would 
not  suffer  a  daughter  of  hers  to  marry  any 
Trooper  of  us  all. 

All.  Trooper!     [In  parlous  Irritation] 

CoL  Beelzebub!  Trooper?  )  fToee- 

Cor.  Muffs  and  meerschaums!       >  k^^f^i"' 

Mai.  By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth!)  'J 

Lor.  Gentlemen  of  the  Twentieth— thai  was 
the  very  word. 

Maj.  V\\  go  instantly,  and  challenge  the 
whole  house,  from  the  Count  to  the  kitchen 
inakl. 

Cor.  Let  us  send  all  the  farriers  to  shoe 
the  horses  in  front  of  these  parvenus ;  weMl 
hammer  them  deaf. 

Co/.  Or  order  the  trumpeters  to  practise 
5ix   hours    a  night   under  tbeir   balcony. 

[Laughing. 

Cor,  Or,  to  take  signal  vengeance — 

Maj.  Aye,  to  exterminate  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood— 

Cor.  No  man  has  it  more  in  his  power 
than  yourself,  Major; — sing  them  one  of  your 
— national  melodies.  . 

[Thejr  laueh,  the  Colonel pm^/ies  the  Major] 

CoL  What  kind  of  existence')  is  this  dan- 
gerous jilt?     Have  y6u  seen  her,   gentlemen? 

Maj'.  I  have — a  hundred  times.  She  was 
always  on  parade  when  I  was  oflicer  of  the 
day.  A  tough  affair,  with  a  vinegar  visage; 
a  compound  of — 

Cor.  Her  old  father's  cellars. 
CoL  A  claret  complexion* 

Jfo/. '  Blue-ruin  lips'). 

Cor.  Tongue  thick  as  Tokay. 

l)  There  u  an  Eaglisb  regiaenl  called  ihe  Oxford  blur*. 
s)  raing.  S)  HollaacU  gio. 


Maj.  And  eyes,  like  hock  in  green  glasses. 

CoL  W^ith,  as  I  presume,  no  small  share 
of  the  Tartar  at  bottom. 

Cor.  Tartar!  Muffs  and  meerschaums!  Hot- 
tentot ! 

Lor.  [Starting  /rom  liis  Cltair] — Colonel! 
I  can  listen  to  this  no  longer.  1  insist  upon 
it  that  the  subject  shall  be  dropped.  You 
don*t  know  the  lady.  She*s  lovely,  incom- 
parable. 

Maj.  Aye,  aye ,  a  Venus  of  course. 

[Half  aside. 

Cor,  Yes,  if  ever  there  was  one  at  the  Cape  *). 

[Half  aside. 

Col.  You  may  leave  the  lady  to  her  natu- 
ral fate,  the  trader  is  rich.  She  will  throw 
herself  away,  according  to  the  manner  of  all 
women  who  have  money,  and  the  business 
will  be  done  by  some  scoundrel  with  a  plau- 
sible leg,  a  romance  on  his  tongue,  and  a 
pair  of  dice  in  his  pocket.  • 

Lor.  That  will -be  the  most  appropriate  of 
all  punishments!  Her  pride  shall  be  mortified. 
She  shall  make  some  degrading  match. 

Ma/.  Some  Sicilian  Quack. 

j4lL  [murmur]   Sicilian! 

CoL  Or  French  Valet ! 

Cor.  Or  English  Blacklegs,  or — 

Maj.  No  farther  ff^esta>a/'d^),  Sir,  if  you 
please.  [Stopping  him. 

Cor,  But  where  are  we  to  find  this  im- 
postor? 

Maj\  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Sweet  simplicity  of  youth ! 
find  an  impostor?  Why,  man,  you'll  find 
him  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  best  company.  But  1*11  find  him 
for  you  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  spot. 
You  know  mjr  friend  is  governor  of  the  jail; 
I  beg  bis  Generalship's  pardon,  of  the  Castle. 

CoL  The  jail  is  in  the  next  street,  I  think. 
Let  us  go  there  directly,  and  pick  out  a  rogue 
for  our  purpose. 

Lor.  He  must  not  be  a  ruffian ;  I  will  not 
have  her  insulted;  the  fallow  must  be  decent. 

Maj.  My  love,  he  shall  be  magnificent;  as 
fine  as  a  Duke,  or  a  Drum-Major.  He  shall  be  as 
full  of  fuss  and  leathers  as  a  new  laid  Aide- 
de-Camp. 

Lor,  It  shall  be  so.  Her  pride  shall  be  her 
shame.  1  could  disdain  myself  for  wasting  a 
thought  upon  them!  a  race  of  weak,  presump- 
tuous, purseproud' 

CoL  But  the  direct  offence,— a  little  coquet- 
ry, a  little  female  tyranny? 

Cor.  Both  as  natural  to  the  sex  as  lips  and  eyes. 

Lor.  My  dear  Pistrucci,  [To  the  Colonef] 
don't  ask  me  any  farther.  The  matter  is  too 
ridiculous,  considering  what  they  were.  No- 
thing less  than — Yet  why  should  I  not  say  it? 
nothinff  less  than  my  want  of  noble  birth — 
of  family — 

Col.  Poh!  They  are  a  family  of  fools.  A 
soldier's  noblest  pedigree  is  his  honour.  Let 
him  look  to  posterity. 

Maj.  Aye,  to  posterity.  I«et  him  make  his 
forefathers  out  of  that.  What  business  has  a 
soldier  to  be  looking  behind  him;  by  the 
glory  of  the  Twentieth — 

i)  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Wa   reraembar   Ilia  Hot- 
tcDtot  Veniu. 

•)  Farther  weal  ward  woald  V«  towards   Irelaodf  Iba  Ma- 
jor'* ooanlrj. 
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Cor.   To  the  Jail,  to   tbc  jail.     I  shall  takej     Laz,  Here,  Master,  I  giTe  joo   ** Success  to 
lemorseless  vengeance.    The  affair*s  reffimen-  the  law.**  VZ^rUtks, 

tal;  the  whole  Corps   has   heen   insulted  most,     Jail,  Why,  Lazaro,  that  toast^s  against  trade; 
superlatively  :    Trooper!      MufTs    and    roeer-Tor  if  there  were  no  rogues,   there  would  he 


no  jails. 

Laz,  Aye,   Master,  but  for  one   rogue    thai 
the  law  frightens,  it  makes  twenty. 

JaiL   Ha !   ha !  here  then*s   '*  Success  to  the 


schaums ! 

Lor,  Yet,  upon  second  thoughts-^I — should 
rather — 

Col,  What,  man!  relenting,  retracting? 

Cor,   You  are  pledged  from  frill  to  fetlock.  |  la w  ,**  you  sly  old  politician. 

Maj\  He*s  at  the  lady^s  feet  within  this  half      Xoz.  Politician !   Lord,  Sir, 
hour.     Who'll  take  ten  to  one? 

Lor.  Never;  by  all  that's  manly,  never.  I 
abjure  the  sex.  Do  as  you  will  for  me.  I  will 
never  look  at  one  of  them  with  complacency 
again.     I  must   leave  you  now.     I  will  rejoin 


don't  take  away 
my  character.  But  will  you  look  at  this  paper. 

\Gwe8  him  a  ieUer. 

Jail,    Eh,   what?    "Admit,"  —  "prisoners.' 

[^Read/\ — The  Major's  hand:    let  them   io,  by 

all  means.    [Lazaro    ffoesJl  —  ^**  fellow  has 

you  at  the  jail.     All  ^ave  been  insulted,   and! been   bribecT  by  the   Major:    I   know  iL     Bat 

I Women! — compounds   of  vanity,   perfidy, I tf^c?  heads  of  departments  must  overlook  those 

pride! — My  brain,  my  brain!  [//e ri/^/i^^ or//. i things   now   and    then;    hell    do  as  much  for 


Cor,  Envy,  hatred,  malice. — 

Ma/,  Well,  we  can  match  them  in  censo- 
riousness,  at  least,  Comet.  Poh,  poh!  The 
only  way  for  a  man  of  honour  Io  look  at  a 
pretty  Avoman's  faults,  is  to  shut  his  eyes*;. 

Col.  Now,  to  find  our  scapegrace. 

Maj,  To  be  sure;  ^uick  as  an  Irish  quar- 
rel. Colonel.     To  the  jail,  gentlemen. 

Cor,  To  the  jail — If  it  must  be  so, — and 
yet—Diavolo!  'twill  soil  mv  spurs.  I'd  rather 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial  of  old  women. 

Maf,  Aye,  Cornel,  every  one  by  his /?<r<?r*«). 
—  By   the   glory    of  the  Twenlielh ! 

[Exeunt,  laughing. 

Scene  IL— ^  HaU  in  the  JaiL^NighL 

The  Jailor  comes  in.    He  calls. 
Jail.  Ho!   Lataro!  lock  up,  lock  up;  make 
haste,   bring  me   those   keys.     Let  the  prison- 
ers  have  their  water:    I  love  to  treat  the  dogs 
well.     And,  d'ye  see,  let   me  have  my  wine. 

[He  sings. 
For  let  who  will  swing. 
Your  Jailor's  a  King. 
\_He  sits  at  Hie  TabUi]     No;  your  king  is 
not  to  be    compared    to   your  jailor;   for  mjr 
subjects   never  mutiny;   mjr  will   is  the  law; 
a^^d  as  long  as  there's  virtue  in  iron,    I  have 
alt    my  (-ommons    wilhin   a   ring  fence.    La- 
zaro, I  say.     [Lazaro  comes  in  with  a  Flo- 


By*i>o  means,  Master  Lazaro — fill,  fill! 

Jailor   [sings']. 
For  your  bachelor's  happy, 
And  o'er  his  brown  nappy 
He'll  drink  down  the  sun  and  the  moon;  brave 

boys; 
But  the  husband's  a^vrrelch, 
That  longs  for  Jack  Ketch, 
And    a   rope's   end  can't  ease    him  too  soon, 

brave  boys. 
And  a  rope's   end  can't  ease  him  too  soon ! 
Laz.  Master,  here's  a  whole  mob  of  oflfic« 


cers 


oulside,  roaring  away  to  set  in. 

Jail.  To  gel  into  jail?  Well,  hkely  enough 
they  may,  all  in  good  time;  but  not  to-nigbu 
I'll  not  have  mv  Iambs  disturbed  for  any  of- 
ficers unhang'd— fill  yourself  a  glass,  and  give 
me  a  toast.  V^^J  fi^ 

I)  A  good  Irish  .bnU*  or  blonder, 
t)  EquiiU. 


me  another  lime.  [Noise  of  Cheuns  falling] 
Here  they  are,  sad  dogs;  our  morals  wiJI  l>c 
ruined. 

The  Colonel,  Major,  and  Cornet  come 
in;  Lazaro  leading  them,  with  a  Lantern. 

Laz,  [Outside] — This  way,  gentlemen;  keep 
clear  otthe  blackhole, — have  a  care  of  the 
rope: — this  way,  gentlemen. 

Cor,  Where  arc  we,  fellow?  This  is  *dark- 
ness  visible^  —  a  cavern  —  an  absolute  mine. 
Muffs  and  meerschaums ! 

Jail,  Aye,  Master  Ofiicer,  we  have  a  few 
deep^)  ones  here,  and  of  the  first  families 
too — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ma/,  £-^aft^<i/?cf/?^l— -Gentlemen !  let  me  i»- 
troduce  you  to  Signior  Jeronimo  Stiletto,  the 
guardian  angel  of  Palermo,  the  author  of  half 
Its  virtues;  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  kb 
profession,  I  assure  you.  Signior,  we  wish 
to  see  a  parade  of  yoor  best  ruffians. 

Jail,  By  all    means.   Major; — Lasaro,  give 
the  word  within.  [Lazaro  goes]  Ah ,  Major, 
you're   in    luck — never  had  a  fuller  calendar, 
-prospect  of  a  glorious  session ! 
[Tlie  Prisoners  come  in,  with  Lazaro \  the 

Jailor  ranges,  and  \displajrs  them,] 
There,   gentlemen   of  the    Hussars,    there's  a 
turn  out  :'^right  face,  rascal ! — and  a  fine  burg- 
lary face  too.  [Showing  a  Prisoner. 

Col,  Capital ;  broad,  oold  and  bloodleuiog. 

Jail.  There's  a  handsome  petty  larceny — 
shy  as  a  cat.  ^  [Sftowing  a  Prisoner. 

Cor.  Exquisitely  thievish — felony  to  the  tips 
of  his  fingers. 

Ma/,  A  Noah's  avk ;  a  gathering  of  all  the 
unclean.  [To  one  of  the  Prisoners]  Pray 
what  brought  j'OM  here,  my  lad? 

istPri.   My  morality.     I  was    a    gambler, 

Srew  ashamed  of  my  profession,  aod  took  to 
le  road  *). 

Cor,  The  rolifl!  exquisite  —  mended  yoar 
wajrs.  Turned  Field  Officer,  you  hear.  Ma- 
jor.    And  you,  my  coy  friend?     [To  a  Pri. 

2d  Pri,  I  was  a  money  dealer;  jobbed  in 
the  funds. 

Ma/.  From  the  stocks^)  to  the  jail— the 
course  of  nature. 

Col.  [To  a  third]--- KnA  you,  Sir,  were,  I 
presume,  not  quite  immaculate — a  thorough 
rogue  ? 

l)  A  cunaing  FclloTr. 

•)  Tamed  hi|hw«j-robb«r« 

S)  Stoeh,  the  fnodt;  aad  titht,  •  paaulmcaU 
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MPrL  I  was  a  contractor. 

Cor.  Conviction,  in  a  word. 

Maj\  These  are  poor  deriU.  Have  you  no- 
thing better;  nothing  more  showy ,  nothing 
highercrested,  Signior  Jeronirao? 

JmL  Better  1  i  hope  you  donH  mean  to 
hurt  my  feelings,  Major.  Nothing  better! 
never  had  a  finer  family  since — 

Cor.  Billiards  and  the  brogue^)  came  into 
fashion.  Major  0*Shannon. 

Ma/,  Hasard  and  high  life  will  do  just  as 
well.  Comet  Count  Carmine.  [Imiiaiing. 

JaiL  \Ponderins\-'\t\^  what  was  1  think- 
ing of?  thcre*s  one,  a  famous  fellow,  a  first 
rate — brought  in  last  night — an  old  acquaint- 
ance— the  most  dashing  dog  about  town — a 
tip-top-gallant;   a  supemacuium* 

CoL  Out  with  him  at  once,  were  he  the 
Grand  Turk. 

Maj,  Show  your  lion*  Turn  him  out  of 
his  cage. 

Cor,  Yes,  if  he  be  not — indelicately  ragged. 

J'Lazaro  goes, — a  Noise  is  heard  tvUhin* 
'ail.  Now,  he^s  coming;  but  take  care, 
stand  back,  gentlemen.  He*s  a  desperate  dog; 
fierce  as  a  tiger.  Last  nigbt  he  broke  the 
heads  of  the  whole  patrol.  Here  he  comes, 
in  lull  roar. 
[Torrenio ,   with  his  dress  torn  from  tJie 

last  nights    riot,   is   dragged  in   bjr  the 

Turnkeys — he  resists,  clamouring  outside 

as  he  comes.'\ 

Tor.  Why,  you  scoundrels,  you  renega- 
does,  you  dogs  in  office — what*s  this  for?  To 
be  dragged  out  of  my  first  sleep  in  my  dun- 
geon, to  look  in  the  faces  of  such  a  confound- 
edly ugly  set  of  cannibals. 

JmL  Bring  him  along.     \He  is  forced  in. 

Tor.  [Continuing  to  Struggle]  —  Cannot 
I  sleep,  or  starve  as  I  like?  rll  blow  up  the 
prison.  Til  massacre  the  jailor.  1*11  do  worse 
— m  let  the  law  loose  on  you — Villains. 

Jail.  Poh !  Master  Torrento,  you  need  not 
be  in  such  a  passion.  You  used  to  have  no 
objection  to  good  company — ha,  ha,  ha !  He 
has  been  moulting  his  feathers  a  little  last 
night.  [To  the  Hussars. 

Tor.  Company — Banditti!  Who  are  those 
fellows?    Are  they  all  hangmen? 

[Looking  at  the  Hussars. 

Maj.  A  mighty  handsome  idea,  by  the  glory 
of  the  Twentieth.  [Laughing. 

Col.  Sirrah !  you  must  see  that  we  are  of- 
ficers.    Take  care. 

Tor,  Officers ! — aye,  sheriffs  Officers.  Ho- 
nest housekeepers,  with  very  rascally  coun- 
tenances. 

Cor.  Muffs  and  meerschaums! — Very  im- 
pudently conjectured. 

Tor.  Well  then,  parish   Officers !    Hunters 
of  brats,  beggars,  and  light  bread. 
Maj.[Lausihing'\ — Another  guess  for  your  life. 

CoL  Insolence !  Sirrah,  we  are  in  His  Ma- 
jesty*s  service. 

Tor.  Oh!  I  understand — Custom-house  Of- 
ficers*   Tubs,  tabacco,  and  thermometers. 

[Thejr  murmur. 

Cor.  Cut  off  the  scoundrePs  head ! 

*       ^[Half  drtM^ing  his  Sabre. 

t)  TbelrMk  here  a  pecalbr  accent  in  speaking  Encluht 
they  proBOunca  soma  of  the  lattcrs  very  strange] j,  and 
this  is  callad  the  brogae. 


Tor.  I  knew  it;  ardent  spirits;  ejtry  sotil 
of  them — seizers^). 

Maj.  Caes€ws!  Well  don^  Thu  is  otfr 
man — [To  the  Hussars  J — I  like  the  fellow— 
he*s  the  freshest  rascal  1 

Tor,  Jailor,  I  will  not  be  disturbed  for  any 
man.  Why  am  I  brought  out  before  these, 
-~ fellows  m  liver/?  This  gaol  is  vBij  house; 
my  freehold;  ray  goods  and  cJiattels.  My 
very  straw*s  my  own;  untouchable,  but  hj 
myself — and  the  rats. 

Maf.  Here*s  a  fireeholder! 

CoU  With  a  vote  for  the  galleys. 

Tor.  [Turning  to  the  Prisoners,  haran^ 
gues  burlesqueljr\ — Gentlemen  of  the  jail^ 

[Prisoners  chser. 

CoL  A  decided  speech  1 

Cor.  Out  of  the  orator*s  way !     MuHs  and 

meerschaums !  [The  Prisoners  lift  Torrento 

on  a  Bench,  laughing  and  clamouring. 

Tor.  [Haranguing] — Are  we  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  molested  in  our  retirement,  in 
our  domestic  circle  ;  in  the  loaeliness  of  our 
private  lives;  in  our  otium  cum  digniiate? 
Gentlemen  of  the  jail!  [Cheering^-^ls  not 
our  residence  here  for  our  countr^s  good? 
[Cheering] — Would  it  not  be  well  tor  the 
country  if  ten  times  as  many,  that  hold  their 
heads  high,  outside  these  walls,  were  now  in- 
side them? — [Cheering] — I  scorn  to  appeal 
to  your  passions,  but  shall  we  suffer  our 
honourable  straw,  our  venerable  bread  and 
water,  our  virtuous  slumbers,  and  our  useful 
days,  to  be  invaded,  crushed,  and  caldtraled, 
by  the  iron  boot-heel  of  arrogance  and  auda* 
city?  [Cheer ing]'--1^o\  freedom  is  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  without  it  we  die  1 — No!  every 
man*s  cell  is  his  castle.  By  the  law,  we  live 
here ;  and  should  not  all  that  live  bjr  the  kup, 
die  by  the  law? — Now,  gentlemen,  a  gene- 
ral cheer!  here*s  Liberty,  Property,  and  Pu- 
rity of  principle !  Gentlemen  of  the  jail  !— 

,  [The/  carry  him  round  the  HalL 
Loud  Cheering. 

Jail.  Out  with  ye,  ye  dogs!  No  rioting! 
Turnkeys  [Calls] — The  black  hole,  and  donMe 
irons.  [He  drives  them  off,  and  follows  thent. 

Cor.  A  dungeon-Demosthenes!  Muffs  and 
meerschaums. 

Ma/.  A  regular';  field  preacher,  on  my 
conscience. 

CoL  [To  Tor.] — So  then,  we  mutt  not  fix 
our  head- quarters  here. 

Tor,  Confound  roe  if  I  care,  if  your  head- 
on  arters  and  all  your  other  tfuarters  yrttt 
njted  here. 

Col.  No  insolence.  Sir.    What  are  yon? 

Tor.  A  gentleman.  [Haughtiljr. 

Cor.  Psha !  every  bodys  a  genUnnan  now. 

CoL  Aye,  that  accounts  for  the  vices  of 
the  age. 

Tor.  A  gentleman.  Sir,  by  the  old  title  of 
liking  pleasure  more  than  trouble;  play  more 
than  money;  love  more  than  marriage;  fight- 
ing more  than  either;  and  any  thing  more 
than  the  unparalleled  impudence  of  your  ques- 
tions. 

Maj.    Sirrah!   do  you   mean  this   to   me? 

rii- 

Tor,  Aye,  Sirrah!  and  to  every  honourable 

l)  Kxcise  Officers. 

«)  The  word  regular  i*  •oiaciimas  slant  for  eomplata. 
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[Act  n. 


person  preMOt    I  neTer  drink  a  bealtb  with-  say?  [To  the  MaJor\ — I  will  reconnoitre  tbe 
out  fenaiog  the  toast   round.    In   matiers   of 
etintempt,  1  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be 
impartial. 

CoU  {To  7or.]--Be  <|uiet,  fcUow.  [To  the 
Mit/er] — ^Are  you  btt.  Major?  ba,  ha,  ba !  We 
ba?e  a  serrice  for  you.  \_To  Torrenio. 

Cor,  On  the  staH,^)  *pon  honour. 

Tor.  A  constable.  \ContempUiOusljr, 

CoL  A  «onctable  of  France,  if  you  like.  You 
shall  be  major,  colonel,  or  general,  just  as  you 
please.  You  shall  have  a  week's  liberty,  and 
u?e  bundkvd  crowns  for  yeur  campaign. 

Tor.  A  general!  What  high-road  am  I  to 
invade?  Look  ve,  Sirs,  I  am  a  soldier:  un- 
lucky^ a  little,  I  own. — 1  am  here  for  running 
a  puppy  through  the  lungs,  who  insulted  me. 
[Looking  ai  ike  Cor/icf/J  But  whatever  comes 
of  that  affair,  I  will  do  nothing  further  to  dis- 
grace my  cloth. 

Cor,  Considering  present  appearances,  it 
would  be  superlatively  diflicult. 

Maj,  To  retrieve  your  character,  you  must 
turn  your  coat,  my  dear. 

Tor.  To  your  business,  to  your  business; 
whose  throat  am  I — 

Maj.  You  must  marry  a  prodigiously  fine 
woman ;  young,  and  so  "forth. 

Cor.  Lead  to  "The  Hymeneal  AlUr."  "Hap- 
py man,  blushing  bride, ^)  and  so  forth. 

CoU  Rich  besides — worth  a  plum. 

Cor.  The  Grocer! — Worth   a  great  many, 

I  dare  say.  [Aside. 

Tor.  Is  that  the  affair?  Good  night  to  you. 


I 


fentlemen.  [GoingK  I  have  reasons  against  it. 
am  better  engaged.  IVlarry !  —  when  I  can 
be  banged  any  time  I  like.  If  it  were  in  Eng- 
land, indeed,  I  could  put  a  rope  round  her 
neck— M 

Cor.  To  eztinffuish — Eh — 
Tor.  Wl»at!    m  a  comn^erciaX  country. — 
No,  no. — Sell  her,  make    a    quiet  house,   and 
five  shillings  into   the  bargain.    Glorious  tri- 
umph of  reason  1 

Cor.  A  new  idea,  *pon  honour.    A  prodi- 
ious  reconciler  to  matrimony.   England;  ah! 
o  I  mistake  ? — the  Country,  where  they  make 
tha  bank  paper  and  bad  port. 

Tor.  Aye,  mermaids  and  members  of  par- 
Kament 

LoEBiizo  comes  in, 

CoL  Lorenso  at  last! 

Lor.  I  beg  pardon,  ~  I  have  been  detained 
by — important  business. 

Ma/.  Fob!  we  understand.  Examining  whe- 
ther Old  Ventoso*s  premises  are  as  accessible 
to  you  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Your  wife*s 
to  be  looked  for  there,  my  hero.       [To  Tor. 

Tor.  Old  Ventoso*s!  A'capiul  expedient  to 
see   Leonora.   [Aside'] — How   much   did  you 

i)  Suff  of  a  regincBt;  aod  Uie  sUff  of  a  constabU. 

a)  The  aanal  •xprcaaions  in  an  accoimt  of  a  narriagc  in- 
■erled  ia  the  Dcwipapcra. 

5)  Alluding  to  the  old  axiBiing  law,  iatended  to  pnt  ia 
the  power  of  the  poor  aian  (o  get  rid  of  a  bad  wife 
at  well  aa  the  rich  one.  The  woman  nintt  conttni  to 
hare  a  rope  placed  round  her  oeck  and  lo  be  brought 
to  market,  when  the  ia  aold  lo  the  highrat  bidder; 
and  the  buyer  thne  rendera  hiroaelf  raaponcible  for  the 
debla  of  the  ladjr  whom  he  haa  porchaacd ;  while  the 
'aeller  ia  Lappiljr  delivered  from  them;  for  oiherwiae 
the  man  ia  alwaja  bound  to  pay  hia  wifa'a  debt«» 
wh«(lMr  the/  livo  togetker  or  aol. 


lady. 

Lor.  You  shall  have  G:we  hundred  crowns! 

Ma/.  The  Governor  will  take  my  word  fin* 
your  re-appearance,  and  I  shall  rely  upoa 
yours — with  proper  attendance.  \_Asidt. 

Tor.  Undoubtedly.  I  shall  be  tireif  of  the 
world ;  that  is,  of  fools  and  firesh  air,  in  half 
the  time.    But  if  you  catch  me  here   again— 

[Aside. 

Lor,  [To  the  Hussars'] — Can  we  trust  tbo 
fellow? — W^ho  are  you?  [To  Tt^rrenii^ 

Tor^  By  St  Agatba,  I  don*t  know.  I  nuj 
be  the  son  of  a  king  or  a  cobbler,  for  any 
thing  I  can  tell.  I  am  at  this  hour  without 
purse,  profession,  or  prospect.  A  sort  of  half- 
pay  animal  on  the  muster-roll  of  human  nature. 

Cor.  How  did  the  dog  escape  sospensioa 
so  long? 

Lor.  No  equivocation,  Sir.  Yon  have  served? 
Was  it  in  the  Sicilian? 

Tor.  Yes,  in  every  service  in  its  turn.  I 
smoked  my  first  campaign  in  Algiers;  fiddled 
my  second  in  Italy;  quadrilled  my  third  in 
France ;  and  diced,  drank,  hosed  ana  biUiardcd 
my  fourth  in  England ;  and  to  this  hour  I 
cannot  tell  in  which  of  them  all — Impudence 
is  the  best  talent — a  Lie  the  most  current  coin 
— or  Canting  the  most  in  fashion. 

Cor^  Surprising — you  did*nt  make  your 
fortune. 

Lor.  I  cannot  think  of  this  insult,  witk  omn- 
mon  calmness.  Victoria,  Victoria!  [He  takes 
out  a  Miniature] — Was  this  a  face  for  tre- 
achery ?  [The  Ma/or  takes  it. 

Ma/.  A  fine  creature.  She  might  make  nc 
treacherous  any  day  in  the  week. 

Lor.  [Agitated] — I  cannot  talk  of  this.  I 
submit  all  to  your  disposal;  but  let  her  be 
treated  gently.  She  has  made  life  batefiil  to 
me! — I  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness.  —  The 
pride  of  her  upstart  fiimily  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely punished.  [To  Torre/i/o]  —  Offer  her 
but  toe  slightest  insult,  and  I  will  hunt  yxMi 
through  the  world. — Would  I  were  in  my 
grave !  [He  rushes  ouL 

Tor.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
My  toilette— my  toilette! 

Cor.  The  fellow  shall  have  my  whole  war- 
establishment.  My  parade  moustaches,  my 
velvet  boots,  my  embroidered  toothpicks-- 

Tor.  But  my  stud,  my,  team,  ^ntlemen.  A 
swindler*s  nothing  unless  he  drives  fom*  ia 
hand. 

CoL  True,  tmel  Major,  you  can  lend  ki« 
your  bays  for  a  day  or  two. 

Cor.  Bats!^)  much  more  easify  lent  than 
oue*s  laurels,  mMior.  [Laughing. 

Ma/.  V\;hat,  Sir?  [The  Colonel  paeijiet 
hini]-^!  will  lend  him  a  sabre  as  long  as  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  a  meerschaum  that 
smokes  like  Mount  Etna ; — a  devilish  deal  more 
smoke  than  fire — like  a  young  soldier,  Coniel^ 
my  dear. 

CoL  He  shall  have  mjr  last  uniform. 

Tor.  No,  Colonel ;  my  morals  and  ray  ward- 
robe may  have  sat  light  enough  upon  »<» 
but  they  shall  both  sit  lighter,  befi>re  I  take 
up  the  abandoned  habits  'j^  of  %e  Hassan. 


i)  Boy'-hwttt,  and  a  croim  of  honourable  baja. 
a)  The  left^oflT  eIoath»;^-alid.  bad  OMidMl. 


[Act  IIL  Scbrx  1.] 

I  must  haTtt  carte-blanche  for  a  botel,  an  equi- 
page, a  wardrobe, — or  here  I  stay. 

CoL  Carte>blancbe!  The  fellow  will  make 
uj.  bankrupt    Ile*ll  break  the  recimeDt. 

Tor.  JBreak^)  the  reftinient?  No!— I  donl 
aspire  to  be  a  national  benefactor. 
Maj.  Bravo!  your  scheme? 
Tor,  The  whole  affair  needs  not  cost  you 
a  sequin.  It  can  be  done  on  credit.  VVhy, 
if  it  were  not  done  on  credit,  nobody  would 
take  me  for  a  man  of  fashion.  —  When  the 
cash  is  called  for,  you  have  only  to  follow  the 
most  approved  examples;  take  the  benefit') — 
of  these  walls,  and,— jr^i^«. 

Mii/,  How  the  devil  did  he  get  his  know- 
ledge of  first  principles  ? 

Cor.  The  haut-ton  to  a  hair. — ^How  rapidly 
the  rascal  fashionixes! — You  can  give  bim  the 
lady^s  picture.  Major.  It  will  be  his  com- 
mission. 

Mqf\  Undoubtedly  —  when  he  is  ready  to 
start  But  what  title  shall  we  give  our  com- 
missioner? 

Cor.  Let  me  see, — Duke  of  M ont^-Pulciano, 
Sauteme,  Cote  rotie,  or  Yin  de  Graves. 

Tor.  No,  no.  Those  are  ** familiar  as  house- 
hold names;**  tliey  are  in  every  hody^$ mouih, 
Maj.  I  have  it — There's  the  old  Prince  de 
Pindemontif,  that  all  Naples  was  talking  about 
a  year  or  two  ago.  He  has  been  roving  Eu- 
rope for  some  stray  son  of  his.  You  have  no 
ob|ection  to  be  the  heir?  [Tb  Torrento. 

Tor.  The  heir?  1*11  be  the  Prince  himself, 
or  nothing.  Prince  de  Pindemont^ !  the  very 
title  for  me.  Brilliant — irresistible!  Mjr  prin- 
cipality is  settled.  PU  be  a  model  to  the  blood ! 

[Parading  about 
CoU  I  see  a  difficulty  in  this:    suppose  the 
Prince  should  hear  of  thb  assumption  of  his 
name  ? 

Cor.  Or  the  son,  by  accident,  know  his  own 
father?  .  [Laughing. 

Maj.  Pob,  poh! — a  mighty  unlikely  sort  of 
thing  in  this  country. 

Col.  Well,  Major,  to  our  quarters,  and  let 

us  give  -this  diplomatist  his  final  instructions. 

ma/.  [CalUX — A  word,   Signior  Jeronimo. 

[The  Major  converses  with  him. 

JaiL  You  will  be   responsible,   Major?  —  A 

w^eek!  You  may  be  cvanied,   you  know,  [To 

Torrento^  by  thai  time.      Good   night,  your 

honours.    Sure  to  see  them  agaiuf  some  time 

or  other. — Ila,  ha!  [Aside.  ExiL 

Maj.  [To  Tor. 2   Forwards.     Come,  Cupid. 

Cor.  Cupid,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Follow  us. 

[To  Torrento. 

Tor.  [Pushing  /ortvards]  —  Follow?    Do 

you  know  to  whom  \'ou  speak?   Follow  me; 

Hussars,  follow  the  Prince  de  Pindemontf^. 

Cor.  The  Prince ! — Muffs  and  meerschaums ! 

[Exeunt,  laughing. 

ACTin. 
5cBNB  I. — An  Apartment,  wi&i  a  Balconjr. 

Victoria  alone. 

Farewell!  Fve  broke  my  chain  at  last! 
I  stand  upon  life's  fatal  shore! 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 

i)  To  break  Ui«  foadi  of  the  regimvnl;  and  lo  break*  or 
dUbaod  the  r«pmeaL 

•)  AllBdiog  t«  Uae  inaolTCiU  debtor**  wl. 
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Nor  love  nor  scorn  can  wring  me  more. 
(  ]ov*d,  how  deeply  lov*d  I   Oh,  Heaven ! 
To  thee,  to  thee  the  pang  is  known; 
Yet,  traitor!  be  thy  crime  foiqgiven, 
Mine  be  the  shame,  the  grief  alone ! 

The  maddening  hour  when  first  we  met, 
The  glance,  the  smile,  the  vow  you  gave} 
The  last  wild  moment  haunt  me  yet; 
I  feel  they*ll  haunt  me  to  my  grave  !~- 
Down,  wayward  heart,  no  longer  heave; 
Thou  idle  tear,  no  longer  flow; 
And  may  that  Heav*n  be  dar'd  decetre. 
Forgive,  as  I  forgive  hlhi  now. 

Too  lovely,  oh,  too  Iov*d,  farewell ! 
Though  parting  rends  my  bosom  strings. 
This  hour  we  part! — ^The  srave  shall  tell 
The  thought  that  to  my  spirit  clings. 
Thou  pain,  above  all  other  pain ! 
Thou  |oy,  all  other  joys  above! 
Again,  again  I  feel  thy  chain. 
And  die  thy  weeping  martyr — ^Loys. 

Fie.  Oh  I  what  decaying,  feeble,  fickle  things 
Are  lovers*  oaths !  There*s  not  a  light  in  heaven 
But  he  has  sworn  by ;  not  a  wandering  air. 
But  he  has  loaded  with  his  burning  vows. 
To  love  me,  serve  me,  through   aO  sorrows, 

scorns ; 
Aye,  though   I  trampled   him:    and  yet  one 

word. 
Spoke,  too,  in  maiden  duty,  casts  him  of]( 
Like  a  loos*d  falcon !    No !  he  never  loved. 

Enter  Leonora. 

Leon.  Victoria !  sister!  there's  a  sight  abroad^ 
VX'^hat,  weeping? 

F'ic.  [Embarrassed\ — Giri,  *tis   nothing— 

^'r    Chance — ^*tis  done. 
Leon,  Nothing,  sweet  sister!  here  are  heavy 

Of  a  pained  spirit;  sighs  upon  yoar  Ups, 
Blushes,  that  clie  away  like  suramer^ucs 
On  the  cropt  rose ;  and  here^  a  heaving  heart. 
The  very   beat   of  woe!     {She  presses  her 

Hand  upon  Fictoria^s  side.) 
[A' distant  flourish  of  Horns  is  heard, 
^/c.  vVhat  sounds  are  those?  « 

Leon,  I  flew  to  tell  you»  there*s  a  sight  i 

th*  Square, 
Worth  all  the  faithless  lovers  in  the  world! 
F'ic.  Let*s  rail  at  love.  [Musing, 

Leon.  [Laughing'] — Aye,  a  whole  summers 

day. 
Fie,  Love  is  the  lightest  folly  of  the  earth ; 
An  infant*s  toy,  that  reason  throws  away;* 
A  dream,  that  quits  our  eyelids  with  a  touch ; 
A  music,  dying  as  it  leaves  the  lip; 
A  morning  cloud,  dissolv*4l  before  the  sun; 
Love  is  the  very  echo  of  weak  hearts ; 
The  louder  for  their  emptiness;  a  shade, 
A  colour  of  the  rainbow; — ^vanity!       [world. 


Leon.  [Laughing} — She  will  forswear  the 

J  A  flourish  of  distant  Music, 
e,C€dling'\Mwct\\o — Pedro^ 


Fie.  My  (ather*s  voice — 'tis  angry — 

Leon,  Here  s  a  shade. 

We  can  escape .    [ The/  go  behind  the  Screen. 

VsNTOSO  comes  in* 

Fen.  More  plagues  for  me;  theyll  hiye  my 

ufe  It  last 
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[CaUs] — PUaoio !  Fabian !  Pestilence  on  your 

tribe; 
Would  I  were  rid  of  yon. 

A  Noble*«  life! 
Wbat  if  it,  after  all,  bot  gall  and  goul, 
Clamour  for  quiet,  etiquette  for  ease, 
W^alching  for  sleep,  for  comfort  drudgery? 
To  feed  a  liveried  rabble  at  your  cost, 
Tbat  rob  you  to  your  facet — Pisanio,  bo! 

The  slaves  are  deaf  or  dmnk. 

To  waste  tbe  niftbt, 
Tbat  Nature'  made  for  sleep,  in  routs  and  balls ! 
To  stuff  your  wires  and  daughters*  beads  witb 

wbims, 
Tbat  bring  lean  beggary  witbin  tbe  bouse! 
1*11  fling  it  off  at  once;  sell  all,  bum  all, 
m  fly  to  Abyssinia — to  tbe  world*s  end, 
Before  tbe  moon  is  old. 

F'ic,  \Coming  from  behind  the  ScreenJ^ 
*Tis  some  new  trouble,  we  must  quiet  bim. 
Wbat  bas  displeased  you,  Sir?  [To  Ventoso, 

F'en,  Look  there — look  there — 
Tbe  road  is  full  of  soldiers,  coming  straight — 
Leon.  Where,  my  dear  father? 

{She  runs  to  the  ff^ndocp, 

F'en,  W^here,  but  to  this  bouse  ? 

Where  else  can  any  mischief  light  on  earth  ? 

ni  welcome  them.  \_CaIls]  Marcello,  load  the 

arms! 
I  will  have  cannon  planted  at  my  gate. 
Those  are  Lorenxo*s  rogues. 

f7c.  Lorenxo's?  No! 

He  bas  forgotten  us — for  ever,  [Aside, 

[A  flourish  of  Music,  —  Leonora   ai  the 

Window"] 
Leon,  Here  comes  the  loveliest  pageant!  all 

the  porch 
Is  fiird  with  horsemen,  capp*d  and  cloak*d   in 
Now  they  dismount  [gold. 

F'en,  \Hurrjing out\ — Unheard  of  yillany! 
[He  is  met  bjr  the  Countess,  who  stops 
him  at  the  Door, 
Wbat  rable*s  this? 

[The  Countess  enters,  holding  up  a  large 
Letter,   wrapped  in   Silk,      She   urges 
Fentoso  hack,      Fictoria  and  Leonora 
come  round  herJ\ 
Coun,  W^bat  rabble?    You  are  wise, 
And  all  tbe  world  are  fools !  This  letter,  Count, 
Comes  from  — 

Fen,  From  Lucifer! 

Coun,  Aye,  rack  your  brains; 

Fm  but  a  simple  woman,  have  no  head, 
No  eves,  no  ears;  tbe  world  would  run  astray 
But  for  tbe  men,  those  great  philosophers! 
Fie,  Dear  mother,  is*t  good  newsr 
Leon,  Some  noble  f^te? 

Coun,  Count,  read  this  name. 
Fen.  [Reads\   "  The  Prince  de  Pindemont^.** 
Leon,  [^tfiWff] —Charming  tille. 
Fen,  I  think  l*ve  beard  the  name. 

He  wants  to  borrow  money,  like  them  all! 
Coun,  When  /  shut  out  that  captain,  that 

buff-belt, 
Tbat  low-blooded  strappado,  tbat  Italfpar, 
The  world  must  go  to  wreck.  My  Lady  there 

[To  Fictoria, 
Forswore  her  meals,  and  march*d  m  tears  to  bed. 
And  you,  you  wisehead,  second  Solomon — 
[Fentoso  trying  to  escape,  she  stands  in 
his  wajr. 


Fen,  Let  me  go  down !  What  damooi's  ii 

the  house? 
Coun,  YoD*d  haTe  it,  that  we  mast  he  oA 

undone, — 
A  bye- word ! — not  a  husband  iroiiUl  be  foond 
In  oicily  for  one  of  us!  Look  here. 
Here  is  the  letter;  the  despatch;  the  priie! 
(They  gather  round  to  look    OQer  U;  du 

repels  thefn,\ 
Keep  off  your  hands,  no  soul  shall  read  a  fine; 
/  have  perus*d  it;  *tis  a  prodigy !  [She  reads. 
**His  Highness  tbe  Prince  de  Pindemoot^ 
Duke  of  Tofano,  Count  of  Venditta."  (Ana 
twenty  other  names  besides.)  [Rtads\  **To 
tbe  Count  Ventoso,  these.  Having  beard  of 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  Signora  your  daughter; 
we  are  disposed  to  honour  your  house  with 
the  alliance  of  our  illustrious  family.  We 
shall,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  this  our  jMioce- 
ly  inclination,  go  to  your  Palaxxa  this  eve- 
ning ;  and,  having  approved  of  your  daogbter, 
sbafl  forthwith  marry  her."  Signed— "  PiHB«- 
MONTE,**  et  caetera,  et  caetera,  et  caetera. 
Fie,   Most  sovereign   insolence!    Send  kts 

letter  back. 
Leon,  This  is  bold  wooing,  sister! 
Fen,  There's  no  tilk 

Of  dower,  of  borrowing  money, — let  me  see— 

[He  takes  the  Letter. 
'Tis  writ  like  a  grandee. 

Coun,  Tbe  finest  thing 

I  ever  read.    Saints!   how  it  smells  of  mosl* 
*Tis  true  court-language,  birth  in   every  line; 
He  is  my  son-in-law.     Now,  listen  all: 
[To  Leon\  You  to  your  chamber,  till  yoore 

sent  for,  child. 
Fie.  I  shall  go  with  her. 
Coun,  Yes ;  to  get  your  pcsrb, 

Your  silks,  your  laces. 
Leon,  [Laughing'X  Must  /  have  no  cbance? 
Coun.  Wise  mothers  all  push  off  the  eUer 

first,  ^ 

Else  she  may  hang  upon  their  hands  /or  lift* 
[To  Fie.^  Curl  those  wild  locks.  Heaven  help 

me,  here's  a  bead! 
[To  Fen.^  Til  give  the  answer  to   the  Pag< 

myself. 
Blushing,  forsooth !  that  colour's  out  of  dal«i 
llnknown  among  grandees.  Look  sallow,  g»nJ 
The  men  are  all  for  sentiment  ^*'.  ^*     _jj 
Fen,  My  mind  misgives   me;    'tis  a  wond 

of  rogues ; 
111  sift  this  Page*s  brains.  [Going,  hereiurf^- 

Yet,  mark  me,  wile: 
No  wasteful  fooleries;  no  bancj^uettio^; 
No  feedings  of  this  most  illustrious— Tool> 
Who  flings  bis  pearl  of  liberty  away* 
I  will  have  no  carouse.  _    . 

[He  goes  toward  the  Do^- 

Coun,  We'll  tVy  that  point.     [^^f/ffZl 
[She  rings,     Sert^ants  come  in,\ .L»r 
Where  are  your  brother  knaves?  Let  all  co 
ril  have  a  flte  to  night    Take  out  the  botrli. 
The  silver  gilt;  we  sup  in  the  porpie  r^*"' 
ril  show  his  Highness  plate.    Fahnao,  tlj 
And  hire  the  opera  singers—  j^Uatifin. 

[Fentoso,  retwnutg  m  great  ^g**"^ 
Fen,  Have  I  ears  ?  u  him 

.  Fictoria  and  Leonora  approacn  «« 

soothingly. 
Fie,  Shall  we  attend  you.  Sir?         ^r^ 
Leon.  ^  pacMw- 
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Ven,   Stay  with    that  ifii4    woman!    The 

woricTs  ffooe  road ! 
Princes  and  fetes  in  old  Yenloso*!  house? 
m  die  not  worth  a  ducat    Plague  on  plague! 
[He  rushes  ouL     The  Countess  foUow- 
ing  him. 
Coun»  Let  him  rave  on.    His  tvife  will  ma- 
nage fainu        [She  goes  out. 
Fie.  Who  is  this  Prince? 
Leon.  Be  sure  the  man  is  young, 

Handsome,  and  rich,  who  has  so  wise  a  taste. 
Lorenzo  too  wilf  suffer,  His  reTenge. 

Fie,  \Indign€tntiy\ — ^'Twill  be  a  deep  re- 
venge! It  shall  be  done. 
ITI  wed  this  Prince,  were  he  the  lowest  slave 
That  ever  bronzed  beneath  a  Moorish  sun. 

Enter  PiSANio. 

Pisan.  My  lady  waits  your  presence — 
Leon.  {To  Ficioria]  For  the  fhe! 

Revenge !  if  there'  is  wit  in  woman. 

ITo  Fictoria. 

\She  points  to  the  fTindotii]  Look! 

The  bridal  star  is  lighted. 

Fie.  [Dejectedly^  "Tis  a  lamp 

Lit  in  a  sepulchre. 

Thejr  sing. — Trio. — (Spanish.) 

Tbll  us,  thou  glorious  Star  of  eve ! 

What  s^t%  thine  eye? 
Wherever  human  hearts  can  heave, 

Man*s  misery! 
Life,  but  a  lengthened  chain; 
Youth,  weary,  wild  and  vain; 
Age  on  a  bed  of  pain, 

Longing  to  diet 

Tet  tbere*s  a  rest! 
Where  earthly  agonies 
Awake  no  sighs 
In  the  cold  oreasL 

Tell  us,  thou  glorious  Star  of  eve! 

Stes  not  ttiine  eye 
Some  spot,  where  hearts  no  longer  heave. 

In  thine  own  sky? 
Where  all  Lifers  wrongs  are  o'er, 

Where  Anguish  weeps  no  more. 
Where  injurM  Spirits  soar, 

Never  to  die?  [Exeunt. 

ScBNB  II. — A  chamber  in  Lorenzo's  Quarters^ 
with  a  Firanda  opening  on  the  Sea. 
Evening.  A  Servant  waiting,  Lorenzo 
searching  among  some  Papers  eU  a  Table. 

Lor.  Victoria's  picture  lost! — Yet  how 'twas 

lost. 
Baffles  all  thought;  ~ 'twas  lodged  upon  my 

heart, 
Where  it  lay  ever,  my  companion  sweet, 
Feeding  my  melancholy  with  the  looks, 
Whereon  once  lived  my  love. 
[To  the  AtteneUmt]         Go,  boy';  take  horse, 
And  hurry  back  that  loiterer. 
How  lovely  thro'  those  vapours  soars  the  moon ! 
Like  a  pale  spirit,  casting  off  the  shroud 
As  it  ascends  to  Heaven! 

[Jfe  rises,  and  goes  to  the  Casement. 

W^oman's  all  false. 
Victoria!  at  this  hour  what  solemn  vows. 
What  deathless  contracts,  lovely  hopes,   rich 

dreams. 
Were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  moon  I 


Why,  there  was  not  a  hill-top  round  the  Bay, 
But  m  our  thoughts  was  made  a  monument. 
Inscribed  with  gentle  memories  of  Love ! 
Upon  yon  mount  our  cottage  should  be  built, 
Unmatched  since  Paradise ; — upon  the  next, 
A  beacon  should  be  raised,  to  light  me  home 
From  the  Morocco  wars;  the  thira  should  bear 
The  marble  beauty  of  the  patron  saint, 
That  watch'd  me  in  the  field— 

Enter  Spado. 

Returned  at  last? 

Have  yoi}  brought  back  the  picture?   W^here 

wast  found? 
Or  give  it  without  words. 

Spa.  I've  ranged  the  dty, 

Ransacked,  the  jewel  mart,  proclaimed  the  loss, 
W^ith  offer  of  reward,  throughout  the  streets. 
Yet  still  it  is  unfound. 

Lor.  I'll  not  believe  it 

You  have  played  truant!  'tis  not  three  days, 

since 
I  sav'd  you  from  the  chain. 

Spa.  I  know  it  well. 

Signior  Torrento,  with  whom  I  had — starved, 
Leff  me  to  rob,  or  perish  in  the  streets. 
Lor.  ni  make  the  search  myself;  bring  me 

my  cloak. 
Spa.    [Going,  returns'] — There   are   grand 

doings  in  the  square  to-night ; 
The  Villa  is  lit  up. 
Lor,  The  Count  Ventoso's! 

Spa.  From  ground   to   roof,  the  v^alls  are 

in  a  flame 
With  lamps,  and  burning  torches;  blasoned 

shields  [hang, 

Fill  all  the  casements,  from  which  chaplets 
And  bridal  banners; 

Then,  the  companies 
Of  city  music,  in  their  gay  chaloupes. 
Play  on  the  waters;  all  tfaie  square  is  thick 
With  gazing  citizens. 
Lor.  f-Afiiji/i^J^Ventoso's  house? 
Spa,  I  wish  Iwere  burnt;  there  never  came 

a  night. 
This  bitter  week,  but  found  me  at  its  gate, 
Shiv'ring,  and  singing  with  my  gay  Signior. 
Lor.  Torrento!  [fn  surprise. 

Spa.  Nay,  I  saw  the  lady  come, 
Ready  to  make  a  love  march. 
Lor.  Falsehood ! 

Spa.  [Bofvingl  Truth! 

Lor.  She  could  not  sink  so  deep.     [Aside, 
[I'o  Spadol  When  was  this  seen? 

Spa*  Twelve  hours  before  you  hired  me. 
Lor.  'Twas  the  day, — 

The  very  day  I  landed. 

Woman,  woman! 
This  was  your  fainting;  this  the  secret  shame, 
That  chok  d  your  voice,  filled  your  sunk  eyes 

with  tears. 
Made  your  cheek  bum,  then  take  death's  sud- 
den hue; 
This  was  the  guilty  memory,  that  shook 
Your  frame  at  sight  of  me. 
[To  Spadol  What  did  you  hear? 

Spa.  Nothing!    but  that  some  luckless,  lov- 

ing  dog, 
Some  beggar  suitor,  some  old  hanger-on, 
W^as  just  Kick'd  out  amid  the  general  laugh. 
Lor.  Insult  and  infamy! 

For  what?  for  whom?  [Hal/ aside. 
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Spti.  For  a  Magnifico— a  Don  of  dons. 
A  Prince — sups  there  to«nigbt. 

Lor,  ^Musing]  And  for  that  knaye. 

That  pnson-prioce,  was  all  their  jubilee  ? 
So  much  the  better!  When  the   mask's  torn 

off, 
*lVill   make    surprise    the    sharper;    Shame, 

more  shame; 
The  rabble*s  laugh  strike  with  a  louder  roar 
Into  their  startled  ears — 

tTo  Spado]  Some   paper,  Sir. 

Musing]  That  slaye  shall  many  her! 

*hey  run  to  the  net 
Faster  than  scorn  could  driTe  them. 
Let  them  run. 

EHe  ivrites,  reading  at  interoals, 
aOs  a  love-letter — I  know  it,  by  his 
being  so  desperately  puzzled. — And  Tm  to  be 
the  minister  of  the  tender  passion  —  the  Car- 
rier-dove— Cupid*s  postmaster-general. 

Lor,  "I  have  abandoned,"— "Marry  her," — 
"Five  hundred  crowns  more"  \He  rises. 

This — Signior  Desperado,  shall  revenge  me; 
1*11  make  them  all  a  sport,  a  common  talel 

\He  folds  the  Letter,    addresses  it,  and 

reads.] 
"  To  His  Highness,  the  Prince  de  Pindemont^." 
A  sounding  title,  made  to  win  the  sex; 
Fit  bait  for  vanity. 

{To  Spado]  Take  this  with  speed 

To  his  palazsa ;  if  the  Prince  be  gone, 
Follow  to  Count  Ventoso*s.       [He  drops  his 
head  on  the  Table]-— 0\k^  Victoria! 

Spa.  [Takes  the  Letter,  peeps  into  if] — 
**  Five  hundred  crowns.**^ A  draft  on  His  High- 
ness«  no  doubt.  Fll  draw  a  draught  on  him, 
too — a  draught  on  his  cellar.  Wnen  the  high 
contracting  parties  deal  in  loans,  the  ambas- 
sadors have  a  right  to  their  per  centage. 

[Exit. 

{Music  heard  outside, — Approaching] 

Sbptett.— (French.) 

Joy  to  Ventoso*s  halls! 
Eve  on  the  waters  falls. 

Crimson  and  calm. 
Stars  are  awake  on  high,  ' 

Winds  in  sweet  slumber  lie. 
Dew-dipt,  .the  blossoms  sigh, 

All  breathing  balm.' 

Come,  gallant  masquers!  all 
Come  to  our  festival, 

DeckM  in  your  pride. 
Beauty  and  biiih  are  there, 
Joy  to  the  lovely  Pair! 
May  time  and  sorrow  spare 

Bridegroom  and  Bride  I 

Lor.  What  words  are  those?  "JoytoVen- 

Xoso\  halls;" 
And  I,  who   should   have   been  the  foremost 

there, 
Must  be  an  exile !    [Disturbed]   Married  I  — 

and  to-night! 
^-Tis  but  the  song  of  the  streets ! 
{Indignantljr] — Have   they   not   scorned  me, 

— broken  bond  and  oath ; 
Taunted  my  birth! — *Tis   justice.  —  Let  them 

feel! 
[Musing] — I  may  be   noble!   Panlo^s  dying 

words 
Had  mystery  in  them — 


[A  distant  sound  of  Oks  Chorus  is  hesrl] 
iHe  starts.^  How  will  Victoria  bar 

The  sudden  shames,  the  scomi^  the  miiemi, 
Of  this  wild  wedlock;  the  companionslap 
Of  the  rude  brawlers,   gamhien,  aod  loon 

knaveS| 
That  then  must  make  her  world  f 
{De/ecte4^lr\  Her  heart  will  break, 

And  she  will  perish ;  and  mjr  black  revesge 
Will  thus  have  laid  her  beauty  in  the  gravt 

[Rising  suddenlr] — ^He  shall  not  marry  bcr. 
Citllsj-'U  Spado  there? 

[The  Chorus  is  heard  more  distasHj' 

A  Servant  enters. 

SerQ.  Signior,  he*s  gone !  He  left  the  koM 
on  the  spur. 

Lor,  My  letter!  *twill  min  all! 
[Calls]  Bring  me  my  bone. 

I  will  unmask  the  plot  of  my  revenge; 
And  having  saved  iier,  sever  the  last  link 
That  binds  me  to  the  worid. 

[He  rushes  ofit,  the  Chorus  passing  0^ 

ACT  IV. 

ScENK  L — ^Vkntoso's  House. 
A  handsome  Apartment;  a  beaufd  ^ 
plate ;  a  show/  Chair  in  ^e  centre.  Set- 
Qonts  are  arranging  (he  Room. 

Leonora  glides  in, 
Leon.  Grand  preparations!  AU  the  diocai 

come ! 
Oh,  were  Torrento  here !  but  he  is  loit! 
The  merriest  fellow  that  e*er  woke  the  w^ 
With  the  sweet  music  of  a  lover's  vowi. 
[A  loi»  Symphony  of  Horns  it  hteri 
without,  wfiich  continues  till  Ae  SfiH^ 
Oh,  silver  sounds!  whence  are  ye?  From  tk 

thrones, 
That  spirits  make  of  the  empurpled  cloodi, 
Or  from  the  sparkling  waters,  or  the  biUii 
Upon  whose  leafy  brows  the  evening  ^ 
Lies  like  a  diadem!  O,  silver  sonodsl 
Breathe   round   me  till    love*s  mother,  slow- 
paced  Night,  ,. 
Hears  your  deep  summons  in  her  shadowy  cell 

.    Air. — (Spanish.) 
Oh !  sweet  'tis  to  wander  beside  ibe  bwk'^i 

wave,  , 

When   the  breexes   in    twilight  tbcir  f^ 

pinions  lave,  . , 

And  Echo  repeats,  from  the    depths  of  vs 

cave,  .    , 

The  song  of  the  shepherds*  retummf^ 
And  sweet  'tis  to  sit,  where  the  vintage  ««»* 

toon,  my  love,  . 

Lets  in,   like  snow-flakes,  the  light  d^ 

moon,  my  love; 
And  to  the  Castanet 
Twinkle  the  merry  feet, 
And  beauty's  dark  tyts  are   hnmioir  ^ 
^    loTe. 

But  sweeter  the  hour,  when  the  slar  bid«» 

And  the  moon  in  Uie  waters  h?s  hatbM  btf 

white  beam,  «.  ^ 

And  the  worid  and  its  woes  arc  as  sw 

a  dream;  .  j'^. 

For  then,  joy  the  midnight  u  wiii««»l 
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ThtUf  comet  to  my  window  tlie  soond  of 

tby  lute,  my  love,  '  * 

Come  tender  tales,  when  its  tbnDings  are 

mute,  my  love: 
Oh,  neTer  momiDg  sraiPd 
On  Tisions  biisht  and  wild,         [tovel 
Such  as  tbat  dark  boor  is  bringing, '  my 

The  CouRTias  eniers,  fcllowed  ^^Bb&maedo, 

miih  plaie, 

Coun.   Bernardo,    set   those    cups    on    the 

beaufet, 
These  tankards  in   the  middle.  [She  gazes] 

There's  a  siffbt! 
Where  are  the  coTers?  Whavstbeman  about? 
Must  I  do  all  the  work  with  my  own  hands? 
[To  another] — Bring  out  the  bowl!  Hearen 

knows  for  what  you*re  fed. 
Bring  out,  I  say,  my  mother's  christening  bowL 
(Saints  rest  the  time,  I  seldom  left  it  dry.) 

Softly,  Sir, 
China's  not  iron.    Blockhead !  by  my  life, 
I  wish  the  worlcK  were  peopled  witliout  men ! 
rrhis  night  will  kill  me.) 
\To another] — Where's  your  master,  knave? 

yen, — [Entering  exultingfy,] 
Here,  Countess!   1  have  news  m  jrou, — the 

Prince ! 
He's  the  true  Phoenix! — I  have  heard  of  him 
Through  all  the  'Chaoffe, — a  bird  of  Paradise  i 
A  man  of  gold  and  silver!  a  true  mine! 
Lord  of  Calabria!  I  shall  be  a  duke! 
Why,  he  could  buy  the  bank  of  Venice;  sleep 
Bedded  on  ingots;   play  at  dice  with  gems. 
Common  as  counters. — Prince  de  Pindemont^, 
Next  to  the  Italian  throne! 

Coun.  Thanks  to  the  stars, 

Most  glorious  news!  I  dream'd  of  it  last  ni^bt; 
Saw  golden  showers,  proud  dames  and  cavaliers, 
AH  suk  and  diamonds. 

Wen*  Signior  Stefano 

Well  knows  the  name.  I  thought  to  tell  yoti, 

love. 
This  new  acquaintance  asked  himself  to-night ; 
"We  must  endure  him;  he's  a  gentleman. 
Landed  to-day  from  Naples,  with  a  bond, 
A  debt  of  our  late  kinsman's,  whose  discharge 
Would  swallow  half  the  estate. 

Coun,  I've  done  vrith  trade, 

ni  have  no  fellows,  black  as  their  own  bales, 
To  meet  ntj  son-mAzyr,  [Flourish  of  Music. 

The  Prince  arrived ! 
Tou  must  receive  his  Highness  wi:h  a  speech ; 
I^ay  on  the  flattery  thick;  trumpet  his  name; 
Your  great  men  have  great  ears. 

Fen.  I  make  a  speech ! 
rd  iake  a  tiger  by  the  beard  as  soon. 
You'll  entertain  his  Highness.  I  have  aches, — 
The  night  air^s  bad  for  agues.    I'm  asleep: 
Cannot  I  steal  away?    I  bate  grandees! 
Fve  had  them  on  my  books. 

Coun.  Here  you  must  stay. 

[To  a  Servantl-^CsW  in  the  singers. 

Enter  Sikgbrs.     She  ranges  (hem. 

Now,  as  his  Highness  enters,  sing  the  stave 
You  sang  for  the  King's  entry.    Sing   it  out; 
ril  have  n9  whisperings  for  Tny  money. 

[Flourish  of  Clarinets  and  Horns  outside.] 
*^His  Highness  the  Prince  de  Pindemonte"^ 

is  announced  bj   successive.   Servants 

outside. 


Bern.  [Entering,  announces] — ^His  High- 
ness the  Prince  de  Pindemont^. 

[The  Septett  begins.  A  train  of  ValeU, 
richly  dressed,  enter.  Toilhbnto,  mag- 
nificently Costumed,  follows  ,  and  flings 
himself  into  the  Chair;  the  Valets  ran- 
ging diemsehfjes  behind.] 

Sbptett  and  Chorus. 

Hail!  to  proud  Palermo's  city, 

Fam'd  for  all  that's  rich  and  rare; 

Fam'd  for  women,  wise,  yet  pretty — 
Miracles — as  women  are. 

Fam'd  for  churches,  vrithout  slumber; 

Fam'd  for  statesmen  above  sale; 
Fam'd  for  judges,  no  law  lumber; 

To  the  wor^^s  ninth  wonder,  hail! 

Prince,  to  proud  Palermo,  hail! 

[ToaRENTO,  reclining  himself  indolently.] 

Tor,  Bravo!  bravissimo,  superb. — Begone  I 
Pm  weary  of  you.  [The  Singers  retire. 

Showy  pictures,  plate. 
Tapestry.— 'Tvrill  do.  [Aside. 

tTo  Bernardo] — Pray,  fellow,  who  are  those, 
owinjg  beside  me? 
[To  cm  Attendant] — Cario,  bring  my  musk. 
Coun.  [To  Ventoso] — Address  the  Prince — 

[Aside, 
Ven.  Not  I,  for  all  the  world  I 

Coun.  Stand  forth,   my  Lord. — The  Count 

Ventoso,  Prince. 
Ven.  Most  mighty!  most  magnificent! 
Coun,  The  man's  tongue-tied! 
[To  Ventoso]—!  vriU  address  his  Highness. 

JAside. 
Most  noble,  puissant,  and  illustrious  Prince, 
Whose  virtues,  dignities,  and  ancient  birth. 
This  day  both  honour  and  eclipse  our  house. 
Ven,  Eclipse  our  bouse ! 

[Attempting  to  harangue. 
Tor.  [Half  aside]  Rival  orators! 

Honour  I  This  mojnent  there  are  ten  grandees 
Waiting,  with  each  an  heiress  in  his  hand ; 
1  leave  them  to  despair.    The  Emperor 
Offered  me  three  archduchesses  at  once, 
With  provinces  for  portions. — I  declined. 
Ven.  [Haranguing] — This  day  eclipse  our 

house ! 
Coun,  A  Grand  Signior! 

Tor,  Aye,  there's  my  whiskered  friend,  the 
A  brilliant  spirit,  spile  of  Mahomet,  [Ottoman, 
The  finest  judge  in  Europe  of  chamoagne — 
He  would  have  given  bis  haram,  wife  and  alL 
Ven,  His  vrifc] — a  wise  old  Turk, 

[Aside,  laughing. 
Tor,  Where  is  the  bride? 

Coun,  She  waits  your  Highness'  bidding. 
Fen,  [To  the  Countess]  Listen,  wife; 
No  tyranny.    She  must  not  be  compelled. 

[Aside. 

Coun,  [ To  Ventoso  aside]  —Hold  your  wise 

tongue — if  she's  a  child  of  mine, 

I'd  make  her  wed  a  hippopotamus.         Uf^^^ 

Ven,  A  hippopotamus !  [Laughing] — ^Twixt 

son  and  wife 
I  might  turn  showman. 

Tor.  [Advances  towards  a  Picture]   A 

noble  picture, 
Count — a  Tintoret? 

Ven.  Some  martyrdom,  or  marriage — all 

the  same.  [Aside. 
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Tor.  What  do  ^ou  mean? — I  have  no  Id- 
ler.— What,  in  the  name  of  confusion,  brings 
you  here? — YouMl  destroy  your  own  scheme. 

[Aside, 

Lor,  AlFs  safe,  then.  [Aside]  —  Count,  I 
make  no  apology.  I  have  come  to  render  you 
the  most  essential  service; — to  warn  you,  that 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  disgrace,— that  your 
family  are  about  to  be  plunged  into  contempt, 
▼exation  and  shame, — that  this  martiagc  is — a 
mockery!  and  this  Prince — an  impostor! 

Tor,  An  explosion!  All's  over — I  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  a  ri*n  for  it. — The  door 
crowded.)  [^«iV/^l— Count,  you  can't  believe 
this?  You  should Itnow  me  better. 

/^/i.  Here's  a  discovery !  An  earthquake ! 
Is  this  possible?  [To  Torrenio] -^Why,  he 
bas  not  a  word  to  say  in  his  defence.  No 
Prince  1 — Yet  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mista- 
ken, he  Was  so  monstrously  impudent. — There 
was  something  in  old  Stelano's  hints,  after  all. 
Know  you  better!  Sir,  I  don't  choose  to  ex- 
tend my  acquaintance  in  jrour  line  at  present. 
The  world  is  full  of  impostors ! 

Coun.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes!  —  He  seems 
mightilj  cast  down.   "  [Looking  at  Torrenio* 

Pen,  Aye— cast  ^)  for  transportation. 

Ton  The  girl's  worth  fighting  for.  Ill  battle 
it  out.  [Aside.  To  Loremol—Sirf  my  in- 
sulted honour  scorns  to  defend  itself  but  by 
my  sword.    Dare  you  draw  7 

[lie  half  draops  fus  Stvord, 

Lor.  [Bursting  into  a  contemptuous  Laugh] 
Draw!  and  with  jtou!  Go»  draw  corks. — The 
^evil  take  hu  impudence!  Begone,  Sir! 

Coun.  There  will  be  suicide;   \  shall  faint 

Tor.  Countess,  I  respect  your  delicacy. 
[Sheathes  his  Supordf]  You  shall  have  proof 
irresistible  of  my  rank  and  honour.  You,  Sir, 
shall  hear  of  me  to-morrow.       [To  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Count  and  Countess,  1  congratulate 
you.  This  is  true  triumnh!  Leave  the  house. 
His  rank  and  honour,  ba,  ha!  He  will  not 
find  a  gentleman  in  the  whol&  circuit  of  the 
island  to  vouch  for  his  character,  his  property, 
or  his  title.  [As  Torrento  retires.  Spado  tot- 
ters in  behind.  Drunk,  holding  up  a  Letter, 

Spa.  A  letter,  my  Lord  Count  [The  At- 
tendants attempt  to  hold  hifn]  Doff,  would 
you  stop  royal  correspondence  rwould  you  rob 
the  mail?  Is  the  Prince  de  Pindemonte  here? 

t  Totters  about]  Keeps  mighty  good  wine  in 
IS  Palaxxa.  Ill  drink  his  healtn  any  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  A  letter  —  for  the  — 
Prince  de  Pindemonte. 

Lor.  Spado!  [Rushes/orward] — That's  ray 
letter.  Sirrah. 

Tor.  S^^Ao\[Seizes  the  Letter]— Thz\\  my 

letter. 

Coun.  Horribly  inebriated.  We  shall  come 
at  the  truth  at  last 

F'en.  I  wish  they  were  all  three  looking 
for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well  in 
Sicily.  ,   [Aside, 

Tor.  Here,  Count  and  Countess,  i%  convin- 
cing proof!  his  own  letter, — for  the  fellow  can 
write, — addressed  to  me!  [Reads]  —  "To  his 
Highness  the  Prince  de  Pindemonte." 

Spa.  You  the  Prince — ha,  ha !  a  prince  of 
good   fellows;   always   liked  him.      Worth  a 

i)  Cottd.miicd. 


hundred  dozen  of  thai  guitar-scraper,  that 
sighing  Cavaliero,  that  pays  me  my  wages  dow, 
and  be  hanged  to  him.     My  master! 

[4$*^^^  Lorenzo,  and  runs  out 


[Torrento  glances  Ofer  the  Letter.] 

Tor,  "  Five  hundred  crowns  more." — \Aside] 
Psha!  contemptible! 

Lor,  What  devil  owed  me  a  grudge,  when 
I  wrote  that  letter.  \^j4side. 

f  >/2.  I  should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  ibal 
paper.  Sir, 

Tor.  Bad  policy,  that.  [Aside]  No,  sparv 
him.  [  In  his  ear]  Alerely  a  begging  letter  :• 
"Pressure  of  the  times — lax  upon  pipe-clay  *)— 
deficiency  of  shoes."  Beginning,  as  usual,  vritk 
sycophancy,  and  ending  with  supplication. 

Fen,  [Peeping  over  his  shoulder,  reads] 
"Scoundrel!  '  A  very  original  compliment  1 
must  see  that  letter.  [He  seizes  it,  and  reads'] 
— "Scoundrel!"  Nothing  very  sycophantic  yet 

Lor.  [Attempting  to  obtain  the  Letter]  — 
Count,  I   must  insist      That   letter   is    raioe: 


written  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  you  from 
all  future  trouble  on  this  painful  subject. 

Tor,  Count,  it  is  impossible.     PnTatc    cor- 
respondence—seal  of  secrecy — tale  of  distress— 

[Reac/u'ng  ai  the  Letter- 
Ven.  [ilifa/j]— "^Scoundrel!"— 
Tor.  Confound  it!  You  have  read  tliat  tkree 
times. 

Ven.  [Reads] — "I  am  determined  to  take 
no  further  interest  in  Count  Ventoso'a  family.** 
— Very  proper ;  just  what  Count  Ventoso  wishes. 
Lor.  There  —  there,  read  no  more.  That 
was  my  entire  object  [Interposing]  Tear 
that  letter. 

Ven,  [Reads] — "I  have  abandoned  all  per- 
sonal respect  for  that  pedigree  of  fooU.**  Pho— 
Coun.  Fools  1  A  libel  on  the  whole  nobility. 
Tor.  The  Captain's  in  a  hopeful  way. 

[Aside. 
Ven.  [Re€ids] — "No   contempt  ran  be  toe 
SK^^re  for  the   bloated    vaniU*    of  the   vulgar 
Mother; —  [He  laughs,  aside. 

Coun.  Excellent!  I  like  it  extremely.  Bloat- 
ed! So,  Sir,  this  is  your  doing.  [Going  up  to 
Lorenzo] — Bloated  vanity  i  He  deserves  to  ht 
racked— l>astinadoed.  Husband,  throw  thai 
letter  into  the  fire! 

Lor,  Count,  hear  me;  hear  reason.  Will 
you  be  plundered  and  disgraced?  Will  you 
have  your  family  degradeo,  and  your  dangotcr 
duped  ?  Head  no  more  of  that  unfortunate  letter. 
Ven,  I  must  have  a  line  or  two  yet  [Reads] 
—  "Or  the  inanity  of  that  meagre  coi*- 
pound  of  title  and  trade,  the  —  ridiculous  Fa- 
ther." [To Lorenzo] — Death  and  daggers,  Sir! 
Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?  What  ezcusc? 
What  reason?  Out  of  my  house!  Inanity— 
meagre !  Out,  out  I  Go  !  [He  tears  dhe  Letter] 
III  bring  an  action !  Title  and  trade !  There  is 
the  impostor.  [Pointing  to  Lorenzo]  —  0«t 
of  the  nouse,  I  say  ! 

Coun.  Out  of  the  house!  Prince,  let  us  leave 
him  to  himself. 

Tor.  His  whole  story   is  palpably   a  fable. 

— I  think  I  have  peppered  the  Hussar  pretty 

handsomely.    Beat  him  by   the   odd   tnck  at 

bst;  trumped  the  Captain^  knave.        [Aside. 

[Leading  off  the  Countess  Uncords  At 

Door. 
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Coun.  Come,  if  the  Captain  want  amuse- 
tnent,  let  bim  laugh  at  himself.  I  can  assure 
bim  the  itibject  is  inexhaustible. 

\Eocii  iviih  Torrenio, 

Ven*  [Looking  at  Lorenzo] — A  fine  figure 

for  the  picket  (»r  the  pillory.     Meagre  inanity 

— ^Title  and  trade  1  [Ea:ii  P^enioso. 

Lor»  Now  is  my   light  eitinguished !  Now 

toe  world 
To  me  is  but  a  melancholy  grave. 
Wherein  my  love  lies  buriea.  Life,  farewell ! 
Sit,  [2V>  an  Attendant  ivithout'J^GoDe  to 

the  banquet? — 

[^ffe  sees  Lorenzo, 
Who  are  you? — Speak! — Let   me  but  hear 

your  Toice — 
You  are  not  native  here. 

Lor,  What  wonderer*s  this? 

Out  of  my  way,  old  man ! 

[Attempting  to  pass  Jam, 
Ste,  The  very  voice! 

The   living  likeness!     Hold,   my  heart!     One 

word — 
Your  name? — 

Lor,  Tis  infamous! 

Ste,  *Tis  noble  blood 

That  fills  your  veins. 

Lor,  {/rith  a  bitter  laugh] — Mine — noble 

blood!  Begone! 
Tempt  me  no  further — for  this  hour,   my  mind 
Is  feverish— bitter — thick  with  sullen  thoughts, 
That  touch  on  madness. 

Ste.  I  will  go  with  you. 

Lor.  Tho'  'twere  into  my  grave! — then  fol- 
low me, 
[Lorenzo  rushes  out — Ste/ano  gazing 
on   him, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — The  Mess  Room  ^). — Sabres,  Caps, 
etc,  hung  up.  The  Colonel,  Major,  and 
Cornet  eU  Table,  after  Dinner, 

Cor.  The  actual  Prince  de  Pindemont^  ar- 
rived, and  to  be  proclaimed  Viceroy  to  night!  — 
We  shall  be  broke,  every  soul  of  us;  — ex- 
coriated of  fur,  lace  and  feather,  foV  life;  ut- 
terly nonentififd!   iMufls  and  meerschaums. 

Col,  This  arrival  is  certainly  most  unex- 
pected and  unlucky.  U  there  any  thing  of 
the  Prince  in  the  evening  paper,  Major? 

Ma/,  [Glancing  over  it\  — Heads  of  columns, 
paragraphs,  rank  and  file.  [Retids\  ''Mar- 
riage in  high  life — Grand  boxmg  match:  Fa- 
shionable boarding  school — Capital  man-traps: 
The  comet  —  New  lale  of  the  Isle  of  Sky  : 
Polar  passage:  voyage  to  the  moon.**  fla,  ha! 
not  a  syllable,  Colonel. 

Col,  One  of  the  aides-ile-camp  has  just  taken 
the  order  for  parade  to  Lorenzo^s  qbarters. 
This  love  is  a  formidable  thing,  when  it  keeps 
a  man  from  messing.  The  lady*s  picture  is 
certainly  strikinff. 

Maj,  She's  a  beauty  of  the  first  water.  She 
should  lodge  in  my  heart  on  a  lease  forever, 
Snd  as  long  as  she  liked  after.' 

Col,  Lodge  in  your  heart,  Major?  Aye, 
and  in  your  head! ~~\o\^  reigns  a  tjrrant,  if; 
he  reigns  at  all.  * 

Cor,  In  the  Major's  head!  Muffs  and  meer- 
schaums, would  you  put  the  lady  into  un- 
furhished  lodgings? 
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Co/1  Let  it  pass,  Major.  Forgive  the  Cornet 
his  brains;  you'll  quarrel  with  no  man  about 
trifles, 

Maj,  Very  true,  Colonel.  But  I  can't  help 
wondering  what  makes  the  Cornet  always  so 
hard  upon  love  and  the  ladies,  i  should  have 
thought  him  the  most  successful  wooer  in 
the  corps. 

Cor,  Ha,  ha!  You  compliment. — Heciviliiei. 
[Aside\  Major,  a  glass  of  wine. 

Col,  Conciliatory  claret?    Major. 

Maj,  No;  it's  loo  cold  for  the  occasion. 
Here,  Comet,  a  generous  bumper  of  Madeira. 
My  countrymen  always  go  for  their  healths 
to  Madeira. 

Cor,  And  for  their  morals  to  Port~./arAr- 
son  ^),  \  think  they  call  it.  [Aside  to  the 
Colonel]  But  now.  Major,  be  candid.  Why 
did  you  think  me  likely  to  succeed  with 
the  sex? 

Maj,  Because  —  the  dear  creatures  are  so 
fond  of  their  own  faces,  that  they  always 
choose  a  fellow  as  like  themselves  as  they  can. 
By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth ! 

Cor,  Diavolo!  you  shall  answer  for  thfs. 

[Rising  angriljr. 

Col..  Poh!  Swallow  it  with  your  wine. 
Here's  Lorenzo;  he'll  laugh  at  you.  Wel- 
come, Captain.  We  must  be  on  parade  be- 
fore the  new  Viceroy  in  half  an  hour.  The 
order,  I  see,  reached  you  in  good*  time. 

Lorenzo  enttfrs. 

Lor,  In  the  worst  time  possible,  Colonel. 
I  cannot  obey  it  I  wquld  rather  throw  up 
my' commission.  —  Victoria  is  to  be  married 
to-night.  [Dejectedly, 

Col.  Rapid  manoeuvring,  that.  Marriage  id 
full  gallop.     Hymen  turned  into  a  hussar. 

Maj,  His  old  rank  was  in  the  rifle  corps.  <-> 
Ha,  ha! 

Cor,  Throw  up  his  commission !  Muffs  and 
meerschaums!  Wear  plain  clothes,  and  be 
taken  for  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  some  such 
abomination.  The  man's  erased. — Try  if  he'll 
stand  a  glass  of  water.  [Aside  to  Major, 

Maj,  No;  water  proves  nothing  in  the  corps. 
All  hussars  have  the  hydrophobia  ^)  by  nature. 

Lor,  Those  people  about  Victoria  make  a 
bugbear  of  me.  It  is  to  prevent  presumed 
disturbance  from  me,  that  this  unfortunate 
ceremony  is  thus  hurried;  and  is  to  take  place 
in  an  old  castle  a  league  out  of  town. 

Col.  And  are  we  to  buy  or  blow  up  your 
castl*? 

Lor,  None  of  the  family  have  ever  visited 
it.  It  was  left  to  the  old  Count  to  dispose  of 
in  some  way  or  other.  Their  ignorance  seemed 
to  allow  me  a  chance  of  rescuing  Victoria 
from  ruin.  Spado  has  already  ordered  our 
grooms  to  drive  their  Prince,  and  be  hanged 
to  him,  and  his  cavalcade,  round  the  suburbs, 
and,  under  cover  of  night,  lodge  them  in  the 
jail  instead  of  their  castle.  I  shall  then  burst 
upon  them,  'and  break  up  the  imposture  at 

i)  A  hU  at  the  Iricb  genlletnen,  who  tak«  rrfuge  ia  this 
Idaad  to  wroid  their  creditors;  the  Major  onlj  hears 
the  word  Fori  (wine),  iKe  Irish  letnga  wine-drinkiag 
nation  «i«  inSucnced  to  good  detJs  br  drinking  J^rt; 
Jaektvn,  as  heard  hy  t4ie  Colonel,  finishes  the  stroke; 
Port  Jackson  is  in  Botanjbay,  and  Uma  the  wit  of 
this  phrase  is  perfectly  clear. 
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once^  by  flinging-the  impostor  into  his  dung«on 
before  ibeir  eyes,  —  [^Spado  eniers.l — And 
bere*s  Spado.  What  bave  you  done  r  H^ve 
you  setlled  their  reception  with  the  jaiJor. 
Are  the  grooms  prepared?  Are  the  cavsucade 
going?  [^To  Spado. 

Spa,  Signior,  the  cavalcade  are  gone.  I  saw 
them  olT:  a  grand  show.  Sir,  private  as  it  was! 
The  old  Count  and  Countess  full  of  bustle — 
blunders  and  Brussels  lace,  according  to  custom ; 
the  bride  full  of  blushes  and  tears,  according 
to  custom;  and  the  bride*s  maids »  servant 
maids,  and  maids  of  all  descriptions,  full  of 
laughing  and  impudence,  tattle  and  white  top- 
knots, also  according  to  custom.  I  will  be 
revenged  pn  some  of  them,  yet. 

Lor,  Silence,  Sir! — will  you  be  kicked  out 
of  the  room  ? 

Corf  According  to  custom.       [Spado  goes* 

CoL  Yet,  Lorenzo,  if  the  affair  be  so  close 
Upon  beginning,  we  can  all  go  with  you. 
\Ve  have  still  half  an  hour  before  parade. 

Lor.  My  dear  Colonel,  1  must  insist  on 
going  alone.  I  know  the  result  of  having 
used  the  Viceroy's  name;  and  no  man  shall 
be  implicated  in  my  misfortunes.  On  this  hour 
may  depend  every  future  moment  of  my  life. 
I  must  go, — were  I  never  to  return.  [^Exii, 
[Major,  Colonel,  and  Cornet, 
buckling  on  their  Sqbres. 

Mai.  [QalUy-ySf^xy,  a  moment.  Off  like  a 
rocket.  lou  snanH  go  alone,  unless  you  take 
us  along  with  you;  that's  plain.  \ExiL 

Col,  That's  plain;  yes,  plain  Irish,  Major, — 
Forwards!  [Exit,  laughing. 

Cor,  ^Equipping  himself  j — Detestable,  to 
be  hurned  in  one^s  making  up  ^).  Irish! — 
The  Major's  blunders  spring  up  as  thick  as 
blossoms  in  one  of  his  own  polatoe  fields. 
Perdition  to  all  straps,  strings,  and  slay-laces, 
I  say.  [Trying  to  put  on  his  Accoutre- 
ments^—  Chin-stays  and  chokebands!  Dia- 
volo  I  Sebastian,  my  sal  volatile.  [He  calls] — 
My  tailor  has  been  taking  measure  of  some 
one  for  the  half  pay  ^)  —  no  allowance  for 
dinner.  Viva!  there's  a  form.  The  Major  was 
right  Irresistible  I  <*Cest  I'amour,  I'amour,  I'a- 
mour,"  [Exit,  singing. 

ScBNB  n. — A  Hafl  in  the  Jail,  with  a  rude 
attempt  at  decorqtion  on  t/ie  ff^^alls,  A 
VFreatf^  of  tarnished  .Flotvers,  festooning 
a  grated  VFindof^.  Prisoners  are  bus/ 
removing  Chains  and  Bolts.  Some  are 
sitting  at  a  small  Table,  drinking.  The 
Jailob.  corAes  in  hastily,  with  Lazaro. 

Jail*  Hunr,  hiirry!  —  Off  with  yourselves 
aud  your  table.  By  St  Januarius,  this  looks 
showy,  gay,  quite  in  the  gala  style,  Lazaro. 
I  wish  yit,  had  the  floor  chalked  >) ; — we  might 
have  a  quadrille  —  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [A  Noise  of 
Chains  outside.'] — Hurry,  hurrv!  We  are  to 
have  grand  visitors  to-«ight  Bather  an  odd 
pUce  Tor  a  Mredding,  to  be  sure.— \Vbat  would 
you  ssty  to  b^inf  one  of  the  brides-maids,  La- 
xaro  —  ha,  ha,  hal    [The  Prisoners  laugh] 

l)  Dreasing. 

t)  Th«  poor  {iflf-pay   OfSctrs  «re  the  bolt  of  naiij  a 
joke>  firom  ibote  who  ar«  in* full  paj. 


But  now  away  vnth  you,  every  inan  to  his 
cellt — What!  grumbling?  Why,  you  dogs, 
you  ought  to  think  yourselves  the  locidest 
fellows  alive  to  be  here. 

Song* — Jailor  and  Chorus. 

He  who  lives  in  a  jail 

Will  never  turn  pale. 

With  a  dun  at  his  tail. 

For  his  bolts  are  his  bail;         .— 

He  may  dance,  drink,  and  sing, 

As  free  as  his  king, 

From  Monday  to  Monday  morning. 
(Chorus  repeats.) 

When  once  he's  here. 

At  the  world  be  niay  jeer, 

And  pay  no  more  debts  than  a  prince  or  a  peer, 

But  take  his  Oing, 

Till  he  takes  his  swings 

All  on  a  Monday  morning. 

Jail,   Off  with  y6u,  here  comes  the  party. 

Away,  yoii  hounds!     [Exeunt  Lazaro  and 

Prisoners.]  —  Here  they    live    without    rent, 

tithe,  or  ta&es,  and  do  as  little  for  it  as  if  Iher 

were    so    many    lords;    and    yet    tbey    will 

grumble !  "  f^^JtA. 

[A  Door  is  unlocked,  and  (he  Count, 

Countess,    and    Torrento,    highly 

dressed,  cqme  in. 

Tor^  Upon  my  honour.  Count,  this  is  the 
most  singular  looking  castle.  Aud  wh^l  a 
detestable  atmosphere  of  rank  tobacco  ^  and 
vinegar  wine!  Your  friend  must  have  lived 
like  a  bashaw  or  a  bandit,  and  this  was  the 
black  hole. 

f^eji.  The  Marquis  was  a  singular  man, 
certainly.  Ver^  gloomy,  very  ancient;  a  very 
ghostly  habitation. 

Cftun.  Husband,  husband,  its  a  very  fine 
castle;  our  reception  was  quite  royal,  scn^ 
tinels  on  the  walls,  lighted  torches,  draw- 
bridges up,  altogether  a  very  grand  aflair. 

Tor.  [Aside]  —  It  has  the  look  of  a  jail, 
the  smell  ofa  jail— it  feels  like  a  jail.  [To  F'en.] 
Why  have  you  brought  me  to  this  detestable 
plaice?^  A  wedding  in  this— condemned   cell? 

f^en.  Excellent  name ! — very  appropriate  fiar 
the  ceremony^-chaios  for  life.     Ha,  ha,  ba! 

I'or.  Chains  for  life — capital  jest — ha,  ha, 
ha !  [He  forces  a  Laugh,  tn^hich  gradually 
dinu'nislies.]    A  prodigious  smell   of  thieves. 

[Aside, 

Coun,  Prince,  this  is  but  the  reception  room ; 
I  ordercred  the  grand  baronial  hall  to  he 
prepared  for  the  ceremony  —  and  this  is,  I 
suppose,  the  door.  [Iries  it.]  Bless  me,  it 
is  lockM. 

lor.  [Huns  oi>er  to  it]  Locked,  aye,  and 
double  lockd,  [Aside*  Angriljr  to  FentosoA 
For  what  purpose  is  this  locking  up,  Sir? 
And  at  this  early  hour  too ;  it^s  against  aU  rule. 

^en.  Your  Highness!  this  can  be  nothing 
but  the  carefulness  of  the  servants.  My  firiencL 
the  Marquis,  was  a  very  particular  roao,  ana 
locked  up  every  thing,  himself  include<L  He 
was  a  great  buyer  of  all  sorts  of  oddities, 
curiosities,  and  monstrosities.  He  built  this 
castle  for  a  show,  ,and  then  shut  it  up  like  a 
prison.  You  have  heard  of  the  Marquis  Chiai' 
,  Oscuro  ? 

5)   Tbo  floor  of  a  ball-rooB,  in  Eaglana,  u  gencralljl       7T  rwn        Mai^ni.l     •••im...t:^««LI«        -.» 

chalkrd  with   figurw  reprcaootiBg  •  landMap^  ous.  in         '^^'^*      f*«,    "■/n"**'     OnqWCatlOJiaWy -- my 

Dra«r  10  proTvai  tk«  da»6«r«  from  aiippiag.  tmost  particular  inend«    Ha^  ha!  that  explains 
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the  whole  matter,  and  this  waa  the  caalle; — 
I  heard  of  his  sale  at  the  Antipodes.  He  had 
a  wing  of  the  original  Phoenix — Pope  Joan*s 
man'iage  articles — Queen  Elizabeth's  wedding 
ring— a  wig  of  Dido  of  Cartha^ — and  a  pair 
ofpantaloons  made  for  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece. 
^They  lau^H]  But  the  ladies— 

yen.  Aye,  where  are  the  ladies?  always 
late,  always  lingering. 

Coun.  I  have  left  them  in  another  apart- 
ment till  the  arriYal  of  the  priest.  There  must 
be  no  hurry,  no  precipitation.  Marriage  is  a 
serious  thing. 

f^en.  Yes,  your  Highness;  it  is  as  little  of 
a  joke  as  any  thing  in  the  world.  But  Jet  us 
begin.  —  One  is  not  the  more  reconciled  to 
the  dose,  by  looking  at  it  \A8ide\  I  will 
run  after  the  ladies.  [He  hurries  ouU 

Tor.  And  a  very  gallant  run  for  your  age. — 
But  now,  my  charming  Countess,  for  on  my 
honour,  with  that  bloom  on  your  cheek,  and 
that  brilliancy  in  your  eyes,  I  can't  bring  my- 
self to  call  you— Mother-in-law.    Now — 

\V0ice9  of  the  Htu9€urs  without 

Hussars.  |la»  ha,  ha !— By  the  glory  of  the 
Twentietb-^excellent,  down  with  bar,  bolt,  and 
chain — Mulls  and  meerschaums — Allspice  and 
sugiar  canes —  [The  Hussars  burst  in. 

Maj.  Bravo!  just  in  time;  the  turtle's  under 
the  net,  —  Colonel,  let's  have  a  langh  at  the 
Comet.  [Asifle\  —  Comet,  may  1  have  the 
honour  oriotroducing  you  to — the  Bride. 

Coun.  The  whole  barrack  broke  loose,  as 
I'm  an  honest  woman!  —  [To  Torrenio]  — 
^ride!  what  do  the  monsters  mean? 

Tor.  The  Hussars !  found  out  and  followed. 
— Bride— the  old  Countess — Ha,  ha  I  [Jside~\ — 
Don't  mind  their  insolence.  Those  gentlemen 
are  court  jesters,  ^aid  for  making  themselves 
ridiculous;  and  by  all  that's  absurd,  they  earn 
their  money.    Away,  Lady. 

[Thejr  approach  the  Door. 

Cor,  [Surifeying  her  with  his  Glass^  — 
The  Bnde!  a  very  antique  susceptibility — a 
^rand  climacteric,  touched  by '  the  heavenly 
passion. 

Col.  It  must  have  been  something  heatenly ; 
Ibr  nothing  earthly  could  have  done  it. 

Maj.  Yes;  like  an  old  tree,  set  on  fire  by 
lightning. 

Cor.  [Still  approaching^ -^Wciim  of  Cu- 
pid— Maiden  innocence — Virgin  virago! 

[Aside,  to  the  Hussars. 

Coun.  [Bursting  awaj  from  Torrento, 
and  following  the  Cornert] — Why,  you  red 
mountebank! — you  impudent  man- milliner! — 
YOU  thing  of  mummery  and  moustaches — you 
King's  bad  bargain — you  apology  for  a  man — 
you  trooper — 

All  "Trooper!" 

Ma/.  It's  toe  old  lady  herself!  Countess 
Figs  and  Raisins ,  by  the  glory  of  the  Twen- 
tieth! 

CoL  Let  me  see  her  with  the  naked  eye. 
Ginger  and  Cayenne  to  the  life ! 

Cor.  The  venerable  charmer  that  injulted 
the  whole  regiment  The  old  horse-marine! 
Bless  me,  how  she  prances!  Why  don't  you 
Stop  her — Colonel— Major — 

Jlfa/.  I  would  as  soon  stop  a  chain-shot, 

Cpl.  I  would  as  soon  stop  an  avalanche. 

Cor.    Avalanche !   U  the  tongue  could  take 


fire  by  friction,    she   would    be    a    volcano. 

Ma/,  Every  one  to  his  taste;  but  if  the 
daughter  be  hke  the  mamma,  I  would  as  soon 
many  a  mermaid. — ^Where  canLorensobe? — 
I  will  go  for  him — They*ll  be  off. 

CoL  Gathering  nerve  on  the  terrace  —  for- 
sootht^theyll  escape — stay.  Comet. 

Cor.V^tay  in  this  den  and  be  devoured  ^)  ? — 
'Pon  honour-^No.  [T^^7  go  out, 

Coun,  The  coxcombs !  — Open  the  door,  I 
say.  [Calling. 

Tor,  They  are  unlocking.  [Listening^  Three 

locks!    That^s  the  twist  of  a  turnkey,— I'll  be 

sworn  to  it,  in  any  jail  in  the  world.  [Aside. 

[Fentoso  enters,  handing  in  Leonora, 

Ven.  Your  Highness — my  oaughter.  Any 
news  of  the  priest? 

Leon.  Torrenlo !  Is  it  possible  ?  [In  surprise. 

Tor,  Leonora,  hy  what  wonder  has  this 
happened?  1  am  delighted  beyond  expression, 
i  nave  a  thousand  questions  t6  ask.  Count 
and  Countess,  excuse  me  a  moment. 

Leon.  And  is  this  a  time  to  ask?  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  surprise,  with  sorrow,  with 
shame.  1  thought  that  you  had  fled  fr6m 
Palermo.  I  lived  only  in  the  hope  of  your 
return.  But  to  find  you  here,  my  sister^s 
bridegroom— /ott  the  Prince! — Traitor,  1  will 
unmask  you. 

Tor.  Hush!  one  word.  1  will  satisfy  all 
your  doubts ;  I  expected  to  meet  you ;  1  have 
been  as  much  deceived  as  yourself.  I'll  marry 
none  but  you.  I  swear,  by  the  brightness  of 
your  ey^Sf  by  every  star — 

Leon.  Ah:  yours,  1  fear,  are  wandering 
stars.  [He  leads  her  up  the  Stage, 

Coun.  A  mighty  handsome  reception,  in- 
deed! The  Prince's  affability  is  charming. 
Tis  all  the  way  in  high  life.  Friendships  are 
as  quickly  made  there  as — 

ren.  They  are  unmade.  He's  prodigiously 
affable.  Why,  it's  absolute  love-making.  [CaUs\ 
Your  Highness,  the  bride  is  coming.  By  Su 
Agnes,  he  forgets  her,  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  married  a  month. 

Victoria,  attended  bjr  Bridemaids ,  enters, 

LoKBNZO  enters  from  an  opposite  Door, 

Lor.  Victoria!  [Irresolutely, 

yic.  Lorenso!  [She  is  overwhelmed, 

[To  the  Cofi/i/l  There's  a  dimness  on  my  eyes! 

5ave  me,  my  father.    I  would  rather  look 

Upon  the  pale  and  hollow  front  of  death, 

Than  meet  that  glance. 

Lor.  [Advancing]  ^^  Victoria!  if  your  heart — 
Coun.    Stand  back,  plebeian!    Marry  with 

your  Tike. 

There  lies  the  door.    Begone! 

yen.  [Calling  to  Torrento] — Prince!  take 

your  bride. 

Those  wives  and  daughters!  [Aside, 

Lor.  Scorn'd,  aspers'd,  disdain'd. 

For  blood,  that  flows  as  hotly  in  my  yeins 

As  in  an  emperor's. 

Can  birth  bequeath 

Mind  to  the  mindless;  spirit  to  the  vile; 

Valour  to  dastards;  virtue  to  the  knave?—. 

'Tis  nobler  to  stand  forth  the  architect 

Of  our  own  farae^  than  lodge  V  the  dusty  halls 

Of  ancestry! — To  shine  before  the  world, 

Like  sunrise  from  the  dusk,  than  twinkle  on 
1)  B/  lifitt  mnUimlt. 
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[Act  V. 


In  far  and  feeble  starlight! 

Here  we  part; 
One  kUs,  fair  traitresf!  [He  kisMet  her\  Death- 
like cold  and  sweet. 
And  now  the  world*s  before  me. 

This  be  all, 
Early  or  late,  Lorenco's  epitaph: 
That  he  had  deemM  it  nobler,  to  go  forth, 
Steering  his  sad  and  solitary  prow 
Across  the  ocean  of  adventurous  deeds, 
Than  creep  the  lazy  track  ol  ancestry. 
Thejr  be  the  lasi  of  theirs,  /  first  of  mine. 
Fie,  Lorenzo,  hear  me. 

ToRRBNTO  and  Leonora  re-uppear, 

Coun,  Will  she  kneel  to  him?  Can  she 
endure  this  insult?   Prince,  take  your  bride. 

\To  Torrento. 

Tor,  Who  dares  insult  her?  That  rioter 
come  again!  Sir,  the  roan  who  offends  this 
lady  must  not  live.  [Lorenzo  turns. 

Lor.  I  had  forgot! — Va^bond, — Ho — Jai- 
lor! Flinff  this  impostor  into  the  dungeon 
from  whicn  I  took  him. 

[F'enioso  and  the  Females  in  surprise. 

Tor,  Draw,  and  defend  yourself!  [llie 
Jailor,  Ltozaro ,  and  Assistants,  rush  in 
behind  Torrento,  and  pinion  him.  The 
Hussars  reti4rn'\  Stiletto!  *Tis  the  jail — com- 
pletely tricked,  trapped,  trepanned.  What^s 
all  this  for?  [To  the  Jb/7or]~ Handcuffs— 
*tis  against  prison  rules  —  I  have  not  broke 
bounds  ^ni  give  bail  to  any  amount — a  thou- 
sand sequins  —  ten  —  twenty  thousand.  The 
Count  will  go  security,  [Asidel  Count,  I  say — 

[Calling. 

F'en,  I  am  deaf.  Security!  Swindler!  How 
ahall  we  escape? 

Leon*  Undone — undone.  Sare  him,  dear 
father,  save  him. 

Jailf  Restive  1  Ho!  on  with  the  handcuffs, 
Lazaro.    The  bosom  friends! 

Xor.    Off  with  that  culprit  to  his  dungeon. 

Tor,  Count  and  Countess,  this  is  a  con- 
spiracy. I  will  have  justice! — vengeance! — 
scoundrels!  high  treason! — injur*d  prince! — 
Pindemont^! —  [He  is  carried  off, 

Ven,  Let  us  escape.  Security  indeed !  Here 
if  security  with  a  vengeance — locks  and  bars — 
to  find  myself  in  a  jau!    Open  the  door! 

[The J  knock, 

CoL  [A  Bugle  sounds']  Oflicers!  the  call 
to  parade.  Troopers!  Pride!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Troopers!  Birth— Pride!  ha,  ha! 

[He  urges  the  Major  and 
Cornet  out,  Umghing, 

Lor.  Count  and  Ladies,  farewell.  We  have 
met  for  the  last  time.  You,  Victoria,  have 
suffered  for  the  crime  of  inconstancy;  you, 
Count,  for  the  folly  of  being  a  slave  to  the 
will  of  women ;  you.  Countess,  for  the  violence 
of  your  temper;  and  all  for  your  common 
crime,  Pride!    Farewell  for  ever.  [Exit, 

Vic,  If  sorrow  —  shame  —  penitence  I  —  Oh, 
(iOrenso! — He*s  gone. 

Leon,  If  I  can  cUmb  the  walls,  or  under- 
mine the  dungeon,  or  dry  up  the  moat,  or 
bribe  the  guards,  my  true  Torrento — my  un- 
fortunate Torrento  —  shall  not  linger  another 
day  in  prison.  [Aside, 

Coun,  Undone — insulted — laughed  at — ^I  shall 
never  be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  again.  We 


must  fly  the  country.  Our  pride  bas  had  a  fail 
F'en,  Ajt:  now  boast — now  triumpb.  A 
fall! — and  so  hard  a  one,  that  may  I  be  ii 
the  Gazette  ^),  if  I  ever  try  a  fall  again.  Here, 
Victoria ;  Leonora,  help  to  bear  up  your  mother's 
griefs.  Hers  is  a  hem'jr  case,  a  very  tPeiglUj 
concern,  indeed.  She  see  through  a  rogue  I 
She  might  as  well  see  to  the  end  of  a  suit  in 
Chancery.    Pride— ruin — madness!     [EaceMtnL 

ScBNi  HI,  —  An   Apartment  in   Vsntoso^ 
House,    Victoria  and  Lronora  cotne  in, 

Vic,  At  home  again!  Stay  with  me,-  I^eo- 
nora — My  brain  is  wild.  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  we  nave  escaped  from  that  hideous  prison. 
Did  not  Lorenzo  upbraid  me,  cast  me  off? — 
I  will  take  the  veil. 

Leon,  Take  the  veil!  take  nothing  bat 
courage.  Your  beauty  might  kill  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  oflicers ,  instead  of  pining  for  one. 
I  would  not  give  a  sigh  to  save  the  whole 
army-list — Yet,  1  feel  some  strange,  delightful 
hope,  that  all  will  yet  be  well— Your  Prince, 
you  see,  was  one  of  mj  adorers — In  comiog 
to  marry  you,  he  thought  he  was  come  to 
marry  me  —  Monstrous  impudence  in  eitlin- 
case. — I  shall  have  him  yet  for  all  that,  if  Tm 
woman.  [Aside. 

Enter  Pjsanio. 

Pisan,  Ladies,  your  immediate  attendance 
at  the  palace  is  commanded  by  order  of  the 
Viceroy,  the  Prince  de  Pindemont<$. 

Vic,   The  Impostor !"i- Viceroy!   imoossiblc! 

Leon,  Torrento,  Viceroy!  incredible!  Got 
out  of  prison — got  into  the  palace — He  is  the 
great  sublime  of  impudence.  I  adore  him 
for  his  ingenuity. — Can  the  news  be  true? 

Pisan,  Nothing  more  certain;  the  nobility 
are  going  in  crowds  to  the  palace — the  Const 
and  Countess  have  been  summoned,  and  are 
already  gone.  The  guards  are  on  parade:^ 
and  one  of  the  oflicers  is  now  waiting  below, 
to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you ,  when 
the  carriage  returns. 

Leon,  [Runs  to  the  Mirror"]  —  Heavens, 
what  a  head!  the  damp  of  that  odious  prison 
has  made  me  the  very  emblem  of  a  weepinc 
willow.  —  Come,  sister,  dear  Victoria,  rise. 
Will  you  wear  plumes  or  roses?  But  smile, 
and  you  will  conquer.  You  can  then  return, 
and — take  the  veil,  if  you  choose. 

[She  attempts  to  arrange  her  Dress, 
Victoria  repels  hen 

IVio,— (Itolian.) 

Victoria. 
Spirit  of  Love!  the  heart  still  deceiring; 
Still,  on  the  dim  eye  delicious  dreams  wearing; 
Still,  with  sad  pleasure  the  torn  bosom  heaving; 
Go!  Fm  thy  slave  and  thy  victim  no  more! 

Lbonora. 
Spirit  of  Hope!  from  thy  lieht  pinions  shedding 
Flowers  where  the  steps  of  young  Passion  are 

treading. 
Sunny  hues  over  lifers  sullen  clouds  spreading, 
He|e,  live  or  die,  at  thy  shrine  1  adore! 

PlSANIO. 

Spirit  of  Joy !  on  those  bosoms  descending. 
Come,  like  the  day-star,  the  weary  night  ending; 
Come,   like  the  bow  with  the  summer  storm 

blending, 

l)  Itankrupla  are  iBMrlad  is  Ui«  GaMUe. 


ScBiie  4. J 

Bid  all  |hc  anguitb  of  tme  lore  be  o*er« 

Victoria. 
LoTe! — firom  my  bosom — tbe  traitor  disdaining! 

Lbonora. 
If  I  am  scomedy  I  shall  die  uncomplainiog. 

PlSANIO. 

No  bitter  tear  must  those  rich  cheeks  be  staining; 
No  thought  of  woe  must  those  young  hearts 

be  paining. 

Victoria. 
Spirit  of  love,  etc.  etc 

Scene  IV.  —  And  Last*  A  Saloon  in  the 
Palace.  Attendant*  in  availing,  Stefan  o, 
with  papers, 

Ste.  Those  documents— 4he  similitude  of  his 
features  form  evidence  irresistible.  Now,  to 
add  conviction  to  conviction.  Ho,  Sir,  has 
tbe  Signior  Torrento  been  brought  from  the 
lail?  Have  the  Count  Ventoso  and  his  femily 
been  summoned  to  the  palace? 

Officer,  \Outside\  **Room  for  the  Count 
and  Countess  Ventoso.** 

Ste,  Come  already!  I  shrink  instinctiTely 
firom  the  ¥oUey  of  that  woman's  tremendous 
tongue.  \He  voalks  aside. 

The  Count  and  Countess  enter,  led  by  the 
Officer.  Servants  range  themselves  in 
the  distance,  . 
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ou  would  be  worthy  of  the  throne  yourself. 

>y !  This  to  a  man  of  honour! 

F'en,  Friend  Slefano,  a  man  of  hoaonr  may 
be  like  a  debt  of  honour — a  very  roguish  affair. 

Coun,  I  insist  on  seeing  his  Highness !  Keep 
your  distance,  Sir! 

,  Ste,  Yes,  Madam,  if  I  would  preserve  my 
ears. —  I  never  ran  foul  of  such  a  fire-ship 
before.  -  \Aside'\ — Your  Prince  you  shall  see. 
You  would  make  the  best  match  since  the  fall 
of  Babel.  \He  goes  out. 

Tfie  Colonel,   Major,  and  Cornet,  enter 
at  the  opposite  Door* 

Maj,  Ha,  ha — A  mighty  fine  discovery  for 
Lorenzo— one  of  his  fathers — 

Cor,  Charming — Nature  to  the  last.  Major — 
exquisitely  Hibernian! 

maj.  Perhaps  no  such  mighty  blunder,  after 
all — make  it  your  own  case.  Cornet.  \Vhat| 
angry?   Poh,  shake  hands. 

Cor»  *Pon  honour,  no — but  by  sentence  of 
a  Court-Martial. 

Col,  Well,  Lorenso  deserves  it  all ;  as  capi- 
tal a  fellow  as  ever  wore  spur. 

Coun,  \Sees  thenC\ — The  Hussars! 

Ven,  Are  you  sure  we*re  not  in  jail  again  ? 

\To  Countess. 

Col,  Ho!  the  Count  and  Countess.  Come, 
don*t  turn  away;  let  us  be  friends. 

Cor,   Her  Ladyship!  Excuse  me.  Colonel — 


Coun.  Now,  husband,  what  have  you  to  say  the  Hussars  never  notice  the  Heavjs  ^). 

r  your  wisdom?    Solomon! — The  PnnceV      Maj.   Poh,  nonsense,  man!    Your  Ladyship, 


for  your  wisoom  r    doiomon  2  —  i  ne  f nnce's^ 
seizure  viras  clearly  a  conspiracy.     Here   we 
are,  by  the  express-  command  ot  his  Highness 
the  Prince  de  Pindemonte,  my  son-in-law! 

Ven,  lt*s  all  a  riddle — all  moonshine  to  me. 
In  jail  and  out  of  jail  at  once!  He  must  be  a 
conjuror — an  eater  of  fire  and  a  swallower  of 
small  swords.  But,  why  was  1  sent  for  here  ? — 
I  see  it— to  squeeze  money  out  of  me — a  for- 
ced loan. 

Coun.  Wise  bead!  the  Prince  has  sent  for 
my  dau^hter».  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be 
a  wedding  to-night,  and  this  is  a  very  pretty 
apartment  for  the  ceremOny.  On  my  virtue, 
1  should  like  a  suite  here,  with  a  handsome 
pension. 

/'V/7.  I  don*t  doubt  you,  my  love;  a  taste 
for  the  public  money  is  not  uncommon  in 
either  sex. 

Coun.  But,  bless  me!  tbere*s  your  Signior 
Stefano.  I  before  suspected  him  of  bemg  a 
Jew,  but  now  1  am  sure  of  it.  Nothing  else 
could  have   such   access   to  people   of  quality. 

Ste.  Count,  those  papers — these —     [Aside. 

Coun.  This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  your  af- 
fairs Retire!  1  cannot  give  you  my  counte- 
nance here. 


Ste,  Retire!  Countenance!  Upon  my  honour. 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  countenance  is  one 
of  the  last  presents  that  could  excite  my  gra- 
titude. 

Ven.  He  can*t  bear  for  five  minutes  what 
I  have  been  bearing  these  forty  years.   [Aside. 

Coun.  He*s  a  spy  of  Lorenzo's :  but,  rather 
than  give  my  daushter  to  that  buff-belt,  Fd 
marry  her  to  the  Rhan  of  Tartary ! 

Ven,  Now  she's  in  for  it  —  [Aside"]  -  Man, 
make  yur  escape.  [To  Stefano, 

Ste,  Intolerable!  — [^u/ff]~ Khan  of  Tar- 
tary!«  Madam,  if  the  tongue  made  the  Tartar, 


be  aspires  to  the  honour  of  a  salute. 

Cor,  Me!  Diavolo!  I'll  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  that  harpy  again,  but  in  a  cuirass- 
Muffs  and  meerschaums! 

Col,  Well,  then,  let  me  introduce  the  Ma-* 
jor — He  comes  from  the  land  of  gallantry; 
the  country  where  they  raise  men  for  ex- 
portation. 

Maj,  Aye,  to  improve  the  modesty  of  man- 
kind, your  Ladyship. 

Ven,  But  what — what  were  you  saying  of 
Lorenzo  ? 

Maj,  He  is  this  moment  closeted  with  the 
Viceroy, — one  of  tbe  Cabinet,  my  dear. 

Col.  A  grand  discovery,  heir  to  a  superb 
estate!  In  his  infancy  he  had  been  sent  from 
Italy  with  a  large  sum  in  jewels  to  his  family 
banker  in  Cadiz— one  Anselroo. 

Ven,  Anselmo! 

Coun.  Our  kinsman!  [Aside. 

Col,  Yes;  an  old  villain,  who  embezzled  the 
money,  and  ran  away  with  the  boy  to  this 
island;  where  he  brought  up  Lorenzo  as  a 
peasant's  son.  The  rogue  died  only  some 
months  ago. 

Ven^  St.  Anm>ny! — had  he  no  son? 

Col,  What,  am  I  to  trace  a:  scoundrefs 
whole  genealo^! 

Cor.  But  did  you  hear  the  name  of  the 
present  heir? 

Col.  No,  not  L  Some  old  accomplice;  he 
will  be  stripped  of  course. 

Maj,  Ob,  what's  the  use  of  his  name — some 
old  trafficker — he  will  be  sent  to  the  galleys, 
to  a  certainty. 

Cor.  Yes;  if  he  have  any  hemp  or  rats- 
bane in  his  establishment,  ne  may  take  the 
benefit  of  his  own  stock  in  trade. 

l)  Hoary  liorM— Orflgooaa. 
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Coun.  Undone! 

F'en.  I  do^'l  belieTe''a  word  of  jour  ftory! 
V\\  nol  part  with  a  sequin -^  PU  go  to  law 
lirt,>-ril  go  to  ruin  first! 

CoL  You  the  heir! 

Cor,  Mufls  and  meerschaums ! 

Ma/.  Law— ruin— aye,  they  generally  gen, 
together,  my  old  friend. 

Cor,  An  alliance  perfectly  matritnonial,  Count 

[Voices  wiihinK   **Room  for  his  Highness  the 
rince ! — room  P*  \Laughtcr, 

Tor.  [fTilhin\  Assei  and  idiots!  out  of  my 
way,  YOU  pampered  buffoons!  Must  I  never 
stir  without  a  rabble  of  you  grinning  at  my 
heels?  [He  enters]  The  Count  and  Count- 
ess! Confusion!  what  brought  them  here? 
[The  Hussars  stand  aside,  laughing. 

Coun,  Your  Highnesses  commands — 

Ven.  Your  Hfgnness^s  orders--your — 

Tor.  I  am  overwhelmed!  I  can  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  disguise  no  longer.— [^^iie/^] 
Count  and  Countess — 1  am  no  prince  —  no- 
body-^notbing — but  one  of  the  thousand  luck- 
less children  of  chance  ^  who  fight  their  ob- 
scure way  through  the  world.— [inwr/or/fl  and 
Leonora  enter*  He  approaches  Leonora] — 
We  must  part,  my  love.  I  am  unworthy  of 
you;  and  from  this  hour  I  care  not  on  what 
tea  or  shore  fortune  may  fling  me! 

Leon.  No,  Torrento!  wf  part  no  more.  I 
have  been  unwise,  and  you  unfortunate.  But 
here  I  swear  to  follow  you  with  constancy  as 
strong  as  Ufe  or  death.     We  are  one. 

[Thejr  go  up  the  Stage. 

Coun.  Impudence  unparalleled!  No  Prince! 

Ven.  I  appeal  to  the  Viceroy.    Impostor! 

Col.  The  business  is  tolerably  complete, 
Majof.  Their  pride*s  down  upon  the  knees  ^), 
like  a  cast  ch^reer — it  will  carry  the  mark 
beyond  all  cure. 

M9/.  Aye,  like  a  scar  on  a  fine  woman's 
reputation— it  will  go    on  widening  for  life — 

Cor.  They  will  be  in  no  want  of  our  trum- 
peters now  •^  they  will  be  klown  every  step 
they  go. 

Enter  Loebu zo ,  unpercei^ed  but  bjr 
Victoria. 

Lor.  My  love,  all  must  be  forgiven  and  for 

gotten.   I  have  the  most  delightful  intelligence — 
le    happiest    discovery.      I    have    just    been 
with  the — 

{The  Countess  sees  him."] 

Coun.  The  Captain!  another  impostor — 
another  stolen  matoh  —  He  a  man  of  family? 
the  Hussar? 

Lor.  Countess ,  if  honour  and  attachment, 
long  tried,  can  entitle  me  to^his  Iadjr*s  hand — 

Vic.  My  father!  if  duty,  if  love,  if  feelings 
pained  to  agony  can  move  you —  [Kneeling, 

Ven.  Another  daughter  gone !  By  all  means. 
Madam.  What  nextr  Is  there  any  thing  else 
you  would  have,  Captain?  WeVe  in  the  jail 
again!  Gang  of  thieves l-^[2o  CountesA — 
Sir,  is  there  any  thing  about  me  that  strikes 
your  taste? — [Going  up  to  the  Hussars] — 
Or  your's,  Sir?^ — My  watch  and  seals  —  my 
purse.  Does  any  gentleman  take  a  fancy  to 
the  Countess?  No!  that  stock  lies  on  hand. 

1)  A  hone  wbieh  liw  fallen  Hm  gcaerally  a  narli  od  it< 
kn««*  Ikna  iMiaftwo-Uiirda  of  iu  ▼alut. 


[AcT^V. 

Enter  ATTEHDAVTSrannouipcing  the  Vicbrot. 
Flourish  of  Music.  Enter  Stefano,  splen- 
didljr  dressed,  and  attended  bjr  the  Hus- 
sars. 

Coun.  [Advances]  Tour  most  gracious  High- 
nes».  [She  recognises  him]  Stdano  the  Vice- 
roy! what  have  I  said  to  him — 1  could  iMte 
off  my  tongue !  ^Asiile  to  Ventoso. 

Ven.  VVell  resolved,  Countess;  do  io,  and 
we  shall  both  be  quiet  for  life.  Stefano  the 
viceroy ! — We  shalfboth  be  sent  to  the  galleys.) 

{Aside. 
Ste.  Count,  I  have  heard  something  about  a 
love  affair  in  your  family.  1  have  certainly 
no  right  to  insist  upon  the  Captain*s  beiog 
your  son-in-law — Lorenzo,  what  have  yon  to 
say  for  yourself? 

Lor.  Nothing,  my  Lord,  [Leading  Fldoria] 
but  to  express  my  delight,  my  happiness ,  at 
this  day's  discovery;    my  reverence,   my  love. 

[Thejr  kneel 

Torrento  and  Lionora  return. 

Ven.  Aye,  flattery  does  every  thine  here. 

Ste.  VVell,  Madam,  as  he  cannot  nave  the 
honour  of  t>eing  your  son-in-law,  I  am  afiraid 
he  must  be  content  with  —  Rise,  Sir!  stand 
forth  —  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily ,  of 
Stefano,  Prince  de  Pindemont^.  Come  to  your 
father's  arms,  my  long-lost,  late-found  son,  my 
gallant  son! 

Lor.  My  father!  ray  generous,  noble faOber! 

All.  His  son! — Viva!  viva! 

Vic.  My  lord  and  love! 

Leon.  Happy  Victoria! 

Ste.  There,  Sir,  go  mollify  the  Countess. 
-^But,  if  3rou  find  her  as  tough  a  subjeot*-as  I 
did)— [^u^]  Now,  take  your  bride,  and  he 
happy.  [To  Lorenzo. 

The  HuSsARS  approitch. 

Officers.  We  congratulate  you,  Prince. 
Lady,  we  wi&h  you  all  happiness.  [To  Victoria. 

ote.  How  1  obtained  the  knowledge  of  my 
son,  how  I  preserved  my  incognito  as  Viceroy 
till  the  searcn  was  complete — you  shall  bear 
at  the  banquet,— to  which  I  now  invite  yo^  all. 

Lorenzo,  tmd  all,  advance. 

Lor.  Fair  ladies,  nobles,  gallant  cavaliers! 
This  day  shall  be  a  bright  one  in  the  web 
Wherein  our  lives  are  pictur'd — Thro'  all  years 
This  shall  be  holiday — The  prison  gates 
Shall  know  no  envious  bars;  rich  pageantries 
Shall   paint    our    love-4ale;    children's   merry 

tongues 
Shall  lisp  our  names;  and  old  men,  o'er  their 

fires, 
Flourish  their  cups  above  their  hoary  heads^ 
And  drink  our  memory !  Come  in,  sweet  love! 

[To  Victoria. 

C0I4  There's  a  fine  gtri  on  her  own  hands, 
Cornet; — [Pointing  to  Leonora]  —  No  hns- 
hand  for  the  lady. 

Con  Excuse  me,  Colonel,  we,  the  Twen- 
tieth, are  not  connubial.  But  if  iJie  gtri  want 
a  husband,  I'll  state  the  circumstance  on  pa- 
rade.—Muifs  and  meerschaums! 

Tor.  Your  Highness!  since  you  have  the 
art  of  finding  out  sons,  perhaps  you  can  fisd 
out  fiithers  too.  Plray,  whose  son  am  I?  some- 
body's, I  suppose? 
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Sie.  In  tradng  the  Captain,  I  accidentally 
fell  in  with  your  career.  I  mistook  you  for 
each  other.  I  found  your  errors  more  of  the 
head  than  the  heart.  Yoa  have  your  iiherty. 
Count,  yon  must  resign  your  title. 

ren.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ste.  And,  with  them,  Anselmo*s  estate. 

F'at*  Not  the  money— not  the  money — I 
have  an  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  money. 

Coun.  Vm  thunderstruck. 

Ste*  Torcento,  stand  forth ;  rou  are  Ansel- 
mo*s  heir!  jrou  are  the  hankers  son! 

Ma/.  Then,  upon  my  conscience,  there*il  be 
a  mighty  great  run  on  the  bank. 

Tor,  £J/i  Exultation^  —  A  banker*s  son, 
magnificent!  a  golden  shower! — ^Leonora,  my 
lore,  we^H  ha?e  a  wedding  worthy  of  bankers. 
What  trinkets  will  you  hare?  the  Pitt  dia- 
mond, or  the  Great  Mogul?  A  hanker,  my 
angel!  *Tis  your  bankers  that  sweep  the  world 


before  them!  Wba^  ^^^^y  ahi^t raise?  What 
cabinet  shall  I  |^nsio9?  i^hat  kingdom  shall 
1  purchase?  What  emperor  shall  I  annihilate? 
ril  have*  Mexico  for  a  j>laf e-chest ,  and  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  fish-pond.  Til  have  a 
loan  as  long  as  from  China  to  Chili.  Til  have 
a  mortgage  on  the  moon!  Give  me  the  purse, 
let  who  will  carry  the  sceptre. 

Count  and  Countess,  you  shall  keep  your 
litlesy«and  be  as  happy  as  mirth,  money,  and 
macaroni  can  make  you. 

[To  Leonora  and  the  resL\ 
Now!  to  the  banquet.  Hating  fix*d  our  fates 
W^ith  freedom,  title,  fortune,  loving  mates !  — 
If  I  have  erred,  *twas youth,  love,  folly; — here, 
With  generous  hearts  around,  I  scorn  to  fear — 
W^herc  heroes  judge,   and  beauty  pleads  the 

cause. 
Who  talks  of  censure  ?  Give  me  your  applause. 
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LOVE  IN  A  VQXAGE. 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  MILL. 
INKLE  AND  YARICO. 
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Tais  lady,  wlios*  naiden  name  was  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman »  aod  the  wi|b  of  the  R«r.  John 
Brooke^  rector  of  Colnoj,  in  Norfolk*  of  Si.  Aaguttior,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  chaplatn  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec. 
Her  huehaad  died  Jan.  ai,  178Q;  aod  she  her»elf  on  the  a6tb  of  the  sane  monlh»   at  Sleaford,    at  the  house  of  bet  aon. 
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« 

Comic  Opera,  hj  Mrs.  Brooke.  Acted  at  Corent  Garden  1783.^  The  story  of  this  piece  is  founded  on  that  of 
PaleBon  and  Layinia  (in  Thomson's '^<!a«0/M},  or  l!oai  and  Rnlh,  ia  the  Scripture,  and  was  performed  with  great 
applause.  It  has,  however,  the  disadranlage  of  wanting  the  grace  of  noTeltj,  and  the  pleasure  of  surprise;  as  must 
alwaja  be  the  case  with  seriptural  stories,  or  others  of  noiorietr.  The  music,  by  Shields  is  charming,  and  can  nerer 
fail  of  allracting  attention.  Of  all  the  petite  pieces  that  ate  exhibited  on  the  British  stage,  JKoeina  ia  perhaps  th«  leaat 
offooaiTn  to  the  sercre  moralist;  as  it  corrects  the  mind,  while  it  pleases  the  senses. 
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DRAMATIS 

RUSTIC 

1st  IRISHMAN. 

2lld  IRISHMAN. 

PERSONAE. 

ROSINA. 
DORCAS. 
PHORBE. 

• 

Reapers,  Gleaners, 
Servants,  etc. 

ScBNE. — A  FiUage  in  the  North. 

Scene  opens  and  discovers  a  rural  prospect:  on  the  left  side  a  little  hill  with  trees 
at  the  topi  a  spring  of  water  rushes  front  the  side,  and  falls  into  a  natural  bason 
below:  on  the  right  side  a  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  is  a  bench  of  stone.  At 
a  distance  a  cheUn  of  mountains.  The  mcmor^house  in  view,  A  field  of  corn  fills 
up  the  scene. 

In  the  first  act  the  sky  clears  by  degrees,  the  morning  vapour  disperses,  the,sun  rises, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  act  is  above  the  horizon:  at  the, beginning  of  the  second  he 
is  past  the  height,  a^d  declines  till  the  end  of  the  day.  This  progressive  motion 
should  be  made  imperceptibly,  but  its  effect  should  be  visible  through  the  two  acts. 
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[ActL 


ACT  I. 


SCBKK  I. — After  the  Trio,  the  Sun  is  seen 
to  rise :  the  Door  of  the  Cottage  is  open, 
a  Lamp  burning  fust  within;  DoRCAS, 
seated  on  a  Bench,  is  spinning;  Rosin  a 
and  Phoebe,  just  within  the  Door,  are 
measuring  Corn  ;  \A' iixiam  comes  from, 
the  top  of  the  Stage ;  they  sing  the  fol- 
lomng  Trio* 

When  tbe  rosy  morn  appearing 
PaiDts  with  gold  tbc  verdant  lawn, 

Bees  on  banks  of  thimc  disporting, 
Sip  the  sweets,  and  bail  the  dawn. 

Warbling  birds,  the  day  proclaiming, 
Carol  sweet  the  lively  strain ; 
'  They  forsake  their  leafy  dwelling, 
To  secure  the  golden  grain. 

See,  content,  the  humble  gleaner, 
Take  the  scattered  ears  that  fall! 
Nature,  all  her  children  viewing. 
Kindly  bounteous,  cares  for  all. 

[fVilliam  retires. 

JRos.  See !  my  dear  Dorcas,  what  we  gleaned 
yesterday  in  IVIr.  Belville^s  field ! 

[Conu'ng  forward,  and  showing  Hue  Corn 

at  the  Door* 

Dor,  Lord  lote  thee!  but  take  care  of  thy> 
self:  thou  art  but  tender 

Ros*  Indeed  it  does  not  hurt  me.  Shall  I 
put  out  the  lamp? 

Dor%  Do,  dear;  the  poor  must  be  sparing. 
[Rosina  going  to  put  out  the  Lamp,  Dor- 

cas  looks  after  her  and  sighs;    she  re- 
turns hastily, 

Ros,  Why  do  you  sigh,  Dorcas? 

Dor,  I  canno*  bear  it :  itS  nothing  to  Phoebe 
and  me,  but  thou  wast  not  born  to  labour. 
[^Rising  and  pushing  away  the  fflieeL 

Ros.  Why  should  I  repine?  heaven,  which 
deprrved  me  of  my  parents,  and  my  fortune, 
left  me  health,  content,  and  innocence.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  riches  lead  to  happiness.  Do 
you  think  the  nightingale  sings  the  sweeter 
for  being  in  a  gilded  cage? 

Dor.  Sweeter,  Til  maintain  it,  than  the 
poor  little  linnet  that  thou  pickMst  up  half 
starved  under  the  hedge  yesterday,  aUer  its 
mother  had  been  shot,  and  brougbt*st  to  life 
in  thy  bosom.  Let  me  speak  to  his  honour, 
he*s  main  kind  to  the  poor. 

Ros.  Not  for  the  world,  Dorcas,  I  want 
nothing;  you  have  been  a  mother  to  me.' 

Dor.  Would  I  could!  W^ould  I  could!  I 
ha*  worked  hard  and  ^arnM  money  in  my 
time;   but  now  I  am  old   and  feeble,  and  am 

rnsbM  about  by  every  body.  More*s  the  pity, 
say;  it  was  not  so  in  Ay  young  time;  but 
the  world  grows  wickeder  every  day. 

Ros*  Your  age,  my  good  Dorcas,  requires 
rest;  go  into  the  cottage,  whilst  Phoebe  and 
I  join  the  gleaners,  who  are  assembling  from 
every  part  of  the  village. 

Dor.  Many  a  time  have  I  carried  thy  dear 
mother,  an  infant,  in  these  arms;  little  did  I 
think  a  child  of  hers  would  live  to  share  ray 
poor  pittance. — But  I  wo*not  grieve  thee. 

[Dorcas  enters  the  Cottage,  looking  back 
affectionaUly  at  Rosina. 

Phce.  What  makes  you  so  melancholy,  Ro~ 
sina?    Mayhap  it*s '  because  you  have  not  a 


sweetheart?  But  you  are  so  proud  yoawoo*! 
let  our  young  men  come  a  near  you.  loi 
may  live  to  repent  being  so  scornful 


AIR. 

When  W^illiam  at  eve  meets  me  down  at 

the  stile. 

How  sweet  is  tbe  nigbtinga1e*s  soug! 
Of  the  day  I  forget  the  labour  and  toif, 

Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 

By  her  beams,  without  blushinff^  I  bear  \m 

complain. 
And  believe  every  word  of  his  song: 
You    know   not  how    sweet  *tis   to  iore  ik 

dear  swain, 
Whilst  the,  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 
[During  the  last  SUmza  fViUiam  appears 
at  t/ie   end  of  the   Scene,    and  maka 
Signs  to  Phcebe ;  who,  when  itis  faiidt- 
ed,   steals  softly   to  him,  and  thtj  dii- 
appear. 
Ros.   How  small  a  part  of  my  evils  is  po- 
verty !     And  how  little  does  Phoebe  know  iIk 
heart  she   thinks   insensible!   the  heart  wbici 
nourishes    a   hopeless    passion.     I   blest,  li^ 
others,  BclviUe^s  ffentle  virtues,  and  knew  not 
that  *twas  love.     Unhappy!  lost  Rosina! 

AIR. 

The   morn  returns,  in  saflion  drest, 
But  not  to  sad  Rosina  rest. 
The  blusbing  morn  awakes  the  strain, 

Awakes  the  tuneful  choir; 
But  sad  Rosina  neVr  again 
Shall  strike  the  sprightly  lyre. 
Rust.   [Pflthout'l   To   work,  my  bcariJ  of 
oak,  to   work ;   here   the   sun  is  balf  an  hour 
high,  and  not  a  stroke  struck  yet. 

Enter  Rustic,  singing,  followed  by  Reopen- 

AIR. 

Runt,  See,  ye  swains,  yon  streaks  of  red 
Call  you  from  your  slothful  bed: 
Late  you  tilPd  the  fruitful  soil;     ^ 
See !  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil. 

Cho,    Late  you  tillM  the  fruitful  soil; 

See!  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil 

Rust.  As  we  reap  tbe  golden  com, 
Laughing  Plenty  fills  her  homj 
What  would  gilded  pomp  avail 
Should  the  peasants  labour  ^? 

Cho,    What  wouhl  gilded  pomp  avail 
Should  the  peasaol^s  lahouriail-^ 

RusL  Ripened  fields  your  cares  repaj» 
Sons  of  labour  haste  away; 
Bending,  see  the  waving  graiOf    . 
Crown  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swa» 

Cho.    Bending,  see  the  waving  graiflf   , 
Crown  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swais. 

Rust.  Hist!  there's  his  honour.  Where  iff 
all  the  lasy  Irishmen  I  bir'd  yeslerda/  >« 
market? 

Enter  Bslville,  followed  by  to^  /rtf*'^ 

and  Servants,  . 

1  Irish.  Is  it  us  he's  ulking  o?  f*^^ 
Then  the  devil  may  thank  him  for  bis  1^ 
commendations.  ^ 

Bel.    You  are  too  severe,  Rustic;  tbe^ 
fellows  came  three  miles  this  rooming;  w^j^ 
fore  1  niade  them  stop  at  the  manor-noitf« 
take  a  little  refk'esbment 
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1  Irish,  Bless  yomr  sweet  face,  iny  jeweJ, 
and  all  those  who  take  your  part,  bad  luck 
to  inyseify  if  I  would  ool,  wilA  all  the  Yehis 
of  my  heart,  split  the  dew  hefore  your  feel 
in  a  mornioff.  [I'o  Behille. 

RusL  If  I  do  speak  a  little  cross,  iC$  for 
your  honour*s  gooa. 

[The  Reapers  cu£  the  Corn,   and  make 

It  into  Sheaves,  Rosina  fallows,  and  gleans, 

RusL   [Seeing  Rosina\    What   a   dickens 

Joes  this  girl  do  here?    Keep  hack;   wait  till 

tbe  reapers  are  off  the  field  ^  do  like  the  other 

gleaqers. 

Ros.  \Timidiy\  If  1  have  done  wrong,  sir^ 
I  will  put  what  1  have  gleanM  down  again. 

J  She  lets  falls  the  Ears  she  had  gleaned. 
eL  How  can  you  he  so  unfeeling.  Rustic? 
She  is  lovely,  virtuous,  and  in  want*  Let  fall 
some  ears,  that  she  may  glean  the  more. 

RusL  Your  honour  is  loo  good  by  half. 

BeL  No  more:  gather  up  the  com  she  has 
let  fall.    Do  as  I  commann  you. 

ilfi«/L' There,  take  the  whole  field,  since  his 
bonour  chooses  it* 

[Putting  the  Corn  into  her  Apron, 

Ros.  I  will  not  abuse  his  goodness. 

[Retires,  gleaning, 

2 Irish.  Upon  my  soul  now,  his  honour's 
no  churl  of  the  wheat ,  whatever  he  may  be 
of  the  barley  *). 

Bel,  [Looking  after  Rosina']  What  be- 
witching softness!  lliere  is  a  blushing,  bash- 
ful gentleness,  an  almost  infantine  innocence 
in  tiiat  lovely  countenance,  whicli  it  is  im- 
possible to  behold  without  emotion !  She  turns 
this  way:  W^bat  bloom  on  that  cheek!  *Tis 
tbe  blushing  down  of  tbe  peach. 

AIR. 

Her  mouth,  which  a  smile, 
Devoid  of  all  guile. 

Half  opens  to  view. 
Is  tbe  bua  of  tbe  rose. 
In  the  morning  that  blows, 

ImpearlM  with  the  dew. 

More  fragrant  her  breath  * 

Than  the  flowV-scented  heath 

At  the  dawning  of  day; 
The  hawthorn  in  bloom, 
The  lily*s  perfume. 

Or  the  blossoms  of  May. 

Enter  Captain  Bblville,  in  a  Riding-dress. 

CapUB,  Good  morrow,  brother;  you  are 
earlv  abroad. 

Bel,  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you.  True,  I  fmd,  to  the  first  of  September^). 

Capt,  B,  I  meant  to  have  been  here  last 
night,  but  one  of  my  wheels  broke,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  sleep  at  a  village  six  miles  distant, 
where  I  left  my  chaise,  and  took  a  boat  down 
tbe  river  at  day-break.  But  your  corn  is  not 
off  the  ground. 

BeU  You  know  our  harvest  is  late  in  the 
north ;  but  you  will  find  all  the  lands  cleared 
on  tbe  other  side  the  mountain. 

Capt,B,  And  pray,  brother,  how  are  tbe 
partridges  this  season? 

j)  He  gtre*  his  brand  awij  wi)liagly  cvongb;  bat  be 
•eeras  lo  keep  his  drank  all  to  bimMlf— B««r  being 
made  rrom  malt  and  hop*. 

a)  The  caplaio  is  a  sportsman,  and  does  not  forget  the  i4t 
or  Soplembar,  the  beginning  of  tbe  shootaag-aeasoa 


BeL  There  are  twenty  coveys  within  sight 
of  my  house,  and  the  dogs  are  in  fine  oroer. 

Capt,B,  The  gamekeeper  is  this  moment 
leading  them  round.    I  am  fir*d  at  the  sight 


AUU 


By  dawn  to  the  downs  we^repair,    ' 
With  bosoms  right  jocund  and  ffay, 

And  gain  more  than  pheasant  or  hare- 
Gain  health  by  the  sports  of  the  d^y. 

Mark!  mark!  to  the  right  hand,  prepare — 
See  Diana! — she  points! — see,  they  rise — 

See,  they  float  on  the  bosom  of  air ! 
Fire  away!  whilst  loud  echo  replies 

Fire  away! 

Hark!  the  volley  resounds  to  the  skies! 
W^hilst  echo  in  thunder  replies! 

In  thunder  replies. 

And  resounds  to  the  skies. 
Fire  away!  Fire  away!    Fire  avrayl 


ing  beauty  we  admired  so  much  last  year? 

Bel,  it  is,  and  more  lovely  than  ever.  I 
shall  dine  in  the  field  with  my  reapers  to-day, 
brother:  will  you  share  our  rural  repast,  or 
have  a  dinner  preparM  at  the  manor-bouse? 

Capt,B„  By  no  means:  pray  let  me  be  of 
your  party:  your  plan  is  an  admirable  one, 
especially  if  your  girls  are  handsome.  Til 
walk  round  the  field,  and  meet  you  at  dinner 
time. 

[Exeunt  Behille  and  Rustic,  Captain 
Behille  goes  up  to  Rosina,  gleans  afe99 
EarSy  and  presents  them  to  her;  she 
refuses  (hem,  and  runs  out;  he  foliows 
her. 

Enter  Wiluam,  speaking  at  the  side  Scene* 

fVHL  Lead  the  dogs  back,  James;  tbe  cap- 
tain won^t  shoot  to-day.  [Seeing  Rustic  tmd 
Phoebe  behind^  indeed,  so  close !  1  don't  half 
like  it. 

Enter  Rdstic  and  Phokbb. 

RusU  That's  a  good  girl !  Do  as  I  bid  you, 
and  you  shan't  want  encouragement. 

[He  goes  up  to  the  Reapers,  and  ff^ilUam 
comes  forward, 

IVilL  O  no,  1  dare  say  she  won't.  So,  Mrs. 
Phabe! 

Phot,  And  so ,  Mr.  W^illiam,  if  you  go  to 
that! 

IVill,  A  new  sweetheart,  I'll  be  sworn; 
and  a  pretty  comely  lad  be  is:  but  he's  rich, 
and  that's  enough  to  win  a  woman. 

Phas,  I  don't  desarve  this  of  yon,  William: 
but  I'm  rightly  sarved,  for  being  such  an  easy 
fool.  You  think,  mayhap,  I'm  at  ray  last 
prayers;  but  you  may  find  yourself  mistaken. 

fVUL  You  do  right  to  cry  out  first;  you 
think  belike  that  I  did  not  see  you  take  that 
posy  from  Harry« 

PhtK,  And  you,  belike,  that  I  did  not  catch 
you  tying  up  one,  of  cornflowers  and  wild  ro- 
ses, fi>r  the  miller's  maid;  but  I'll  be  fooi'd 
no  longer;  I  have  done  vrith  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam. 

VTiU,  I  sbanH  break  m  v  heart,  Mrs.  Pb<Bbe. 
llie  miller's  maid  loves  toe  ground  I  walk  on. 
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Duett.  — Whxiah  and  Phobbs. 
Witt,  Tve  kissVi  and  Pve  prattled  to  fi%  lair 

maids, 
And  cbangM  them  as  oft,  d*ye  see! 
But  of  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on 

the  green, 
The  maid  of  the  mill  for  roe. 

Phce,  There*s  fifhr  young  men  have  told  me 

nne  tales, 
And  calPd  me  the  fairest  she: 
But  of  all  the  gay   wrestlers  that  sport 
on  the  green, 
Young  Harry^s  the  lad  for  me. 

fViU,  Her  eyes  are   as  hiacic   as  the  sloe  in 

the  h^dgtf    . 
Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May, 
Her    teeth   are   as  white   as  the  new- 
shorn  flock. 
Her  breath  like  the  new-made  hay. 

Phce,  He*s    tall     and    he*s     straight     as    the 

poplar  tree. 
His  cheeks  are  as  fresh  as  the  rose; 
He  looks  like  a  squire  of  high  degree 
When  drest  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

¥fllU  Fve  kissM  and  IVe  prattled^  etc 
Pha,  There*s  fiAj  young  men,  etc 
[Exeunt  on.  different  Sides  of  the  Stage, 

RosiNA  runs  across    Oie   Stage;   Captain 
Belyills  foUowing  heri 

CapL  B,  Stay  and  hear  me,  Rosina.  Why 
will  you  fatigue  yourself  thus?  Only  homely 
girls  are  horn  to  work. — Your  obstinacy  is 
▼ain;  you  shall  hear  me. 

jRos.  VVhy  do  you  stop  me,  sir?  My  time 
is  precious.  When  the  gleaning  season  is 
OTer,  will  you  make  up  my  loss? 

CapLB,  Yes. 

Bos.  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  to 
make  me  lose  my  day*s  work? 

Capt,B,  Yes. 

Bos,  Would  it  give  jrou  pleasure  to  see 
me  pass  all  my  days  in  idleness? 

CaptB,  Yes. 

Bos,  Wt  differ  Really  then,  sir.  I  only 
wish  for  so  much  leisure  as  makes  me  return 
to  my  work  with  fresh  spirit.  We  labour  all 
the  week,  *tis  true ;  but  then  how  sweet  is 
our  rest  on  Sunday! 

AIR. 

Whilst  with  village  maids  I  stray, 
Sweetly  wears  the  joyous  day; 
Cheerful  glows  my  artless  breast, 
Mild  content  the  constant  guest. 
Capt.B,  Mere  prejudice,  child;   you   will 
know  better.  I  pity  you,  and  will  make  your 
fortune. 

Bos,  Letme  call  my  mother,  sir:  I  am  young, 
and  can  support  myself  by   my  labour;   but 
she  is  old  and  helpless,  and  your  charity  will 
be  well  bestowM.    Please  to   transfer  to  her 
the  bounty  you  intended  for  me. 
Capt,  B,  Why— as  to  that— 
Bos,  I  understand  you,  sir;  your  compas- 
sion does  not  extend  to  old  women. 
CapLB,  Really — 1  believe  not. 

Enter  DokcAS. 

Bos,  You  are  just  come  in  time,  mother. 
I  have  met  with  a  generous  gentleman,  whose 
charity  inclines  him  to  succour  youth. 


Dor,  Tis  very  kind. — ^And  oM  9g«— 

Bos,  Hell  tell  you  that  himseHl 

{Goes  into  Oie  Cottatf. 

Dor,  I  thought  so. — Sure^  sure,  *tis  no  its 
to  be  old. 

Capt.B,  You  must  not  judge  of  roe  lij 
others,  honest  Dorcas.  I  am  sorry  lor  joor 
misfortunes,  add  wish  to  serve  you. 

Dor.  And  to  what,  your  honour,  oaj  I 
owe  this  kindness? 

Capt,B,  You  have  a  charming  daugbter- 

Dor*  1  thought  as  much.  A  vile,  wicked 
man !  [A^ide, 

.  Capt,  B,  Beauty  like  hers  might  find  a 
thousand  resources  in  London;  the  momort 
she  appears  there,  she  will  turn  eveir  bea<L 

Dor*  And  is  your  honour  sure  her  own 
won*t  turn  at  the  same  time? 

CaptB,  She  chall  live  in  affluence,  aod 
take  care  of  you  loo,  Dorcas. 

Dor,  1  ^uess  your  honour^s  meaning;  bn! 
you  are  mistaken,  sir.  If  1  must  be  a  troaI>Ie 
to  the  dear  child,  I  had  rather  owe  my  bread 
to  her  labour  than  her  shame. 

{Goes  into  the  Cottage,  and  shuts  the  Door. 

CapLB,  These  women  astonish  me;  bntl 
wonH  give  it  up  so. 

Enter  Rustic,   crossing  the  Stage, 

A  word  with  you.  Rustic 

Bust,  I  am  m  a  great  hurry,  your  honoor; 
I  am  going  to  hasten  dinner. 

CapLB.  I  shanU  keep  you  a  minute.  Taie 
these  five  guineas. 

Bust,  For  whom,  sir? 

Capt,  B,  For  yourself.  And  this  purse. 

Bust  For  whom,  sir? 

CaptB.  For  Rosina;  they  say  she  is  » 
distress,  and  wants  assistance 

Bust  What  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  f» 
you  so  charitable!  You  are  just  like  your 
brother. 

Capt  B,  iProdigiousIy. 

Bust  But  why  give  me  money,  sir?    ^ 

CaptB,  Only  to  — tell  Rosina  there  u  « 
person  who  is  very  much  interested  m  vx 
happiness.  . 

Rust  How  much  you  will  please  biJ  Vh 
nour  by  this !  He  takes  mightily  to  Ro«Wi 
and  prefers  her  to  all  the  young  women  m 
the  parish.  | 

CaptB.  Prefers  her!  Ah!  you  sly  rogue. 
{Lajing  his  Hand  on  Bustic's  Shoulder' 

Bust  Your  honour's  a  wag;  but  rm  in** 
I  meant  no  harm.  -  , 

CantB,  Give  her  the  money,  ^^^^ 
she  shall  never  want  a  friend ;  but  not  a  ^^"^ 
to  mv  brother.  ,  ^^. 

Bust  All's  safe,  your  honour.  {Exit  C^ 

elviUel  1  don't  vastly  like  this  busineu.J» 


BelviUe'] 


the  captain's  age,  this  violent  charity  >•  **"2 
duberous  *).    I  am  his  honour's  servant, 
iCs  my  duty  to  hide   nothing  from  *"»• 
go  seek  his  honour ;   O,  here  he  comes* 

Enter  Belyillk.        '    .  .je. 

Bet  W^ell,  RusUc,  have  you  any  «»»«»' 
gencc  to  communicate?  ,      i. 

Bust  A  vast   deal,  sir.    Your  ^w^l"?  £ 
gins  to  make  good  use  of  his  moaey;  .^    j 

S'ven  me  these  five   guineas  for  m/**'^ 
is  purse  for  Rosina. 

l)  Dttbioun 
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Beh  For  Rotina!  *Tis  plain  he  loves  her. 
[Aside\  Obey  bim  ezaclly;  but  as  distress 
renders  the  mind  haughty,  andRosina^s  situa- 
tion requires  the  utmost  delicacy,  contrtre  to 
execute  your  commission  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  may  not  even  suspect  from  whence 
the  money  comes. 

RumL  1  understand  your  honour. 

BeL  Have  you  gaiuM  any  intelligence  in 
respect  to  Rosina? 

RusL  I  endeavour^  to  get  all  I  could  from 
the  old  woman^s  grand  daughter;  hut  ail  she 
knew  was,  that  stie  was  no  kin  to  Dorcas, 
and  that  she  had  had  a  good  hrtnging-up ;  but 
here  are  the  labourers. 

Enter  Dorcas,  Rosina,  and  Phokbb* 

BeL  But  I  don^t  see  Rosina.  Dorcas,  you 
must  come  too,  and  Phoebe. 

JDor.  We  canH  deny  yourlionour. 

Ros,  I  am  ashamM;  but  you  command,  sir. 

Enter  Captain   Bblyillb,  foUowed  by  the 

Reapers* 

finale. 
BeU    By  this  fountain*s  fIow*ry  side, 
Drest  in  nature*s  blooming  pride. 
Where  the  poplar  trembles  high, 
And  the  bees  in  clusters  fly; 
W^bilst  tbc  herdsman  on  the  hill 
Listens  to  the  falling  riJl, 
Pride  and  cruel  scorn  away. 
Let  us  shire  the  festive  day. 

Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature*s  holiday. 
Simnle  Nature  ve  who  prize. 
Life  s  fantastic  K>rms  despise. 

Cho,    Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature^s  holiday,     i 

CaptB*  Blushing  Bell,  wjlh  downcast  eyes. 
Sighs  and  knows  not  why  she  sighs ; 
Tom  is  near  her — we  shall  know — 
Uow  he  eyes  her — Is*t  not  so? 

Cho*    Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may. 
This  is  Nature^s  holiuay. 

Wm,  He  is  fond,  and  she  is  shy; 

He  would  kiss  her! — fie!— -oh,  fiel 
Mind  thy  sickle,  let  her  be; 
By  and  hj  sheMl  follow  thee. 

Cho.    Busy  censors,  hence,  away; 
This  is  Nature^s  holiday. 

!Now  we^ll  quafTthe  nut-brown  ale, 
Then  we'll  tell  the  sportive  tale; 
All  is  jrst,  and  all  is  glee, 
All  is  youthful  jollity. 

Cho,    Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 

phgg       '    ( Lads  and  lasses,  all  advance, 
Irish  GirL  J  ^*''^'  blithe,  and  form  the  dance ; 

Cho.    Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may. 
This  is  Nature's  holioay. 

[All  rise;  the  Dancers  come  dov^n  the  Stage 
through  the  Sheaves  of  Corn,  VQhich  are 
removed;  the  Dance  begins,  and  finishes 
the  Act 


Ros, 
Bel 


ACT  n. 

SCKMK  L — The  same. 

Enter  Rustic. 

Rust,  This  purse  is  the  plague  of  my  life; 
I  hate  money  when  it  is  not  my  own.  Til 
e*en  put  in  the  five  guineas  he  gave  me  for 
myself:  I  don*l  want  it,  and  they  do.  They 
certainly  must  find  it  there.  But  I  hear  the 
cottage-door  open.  [Retires  a  littie. 

Enter  Dorcas  and  Rosika  from  the  Cottage. 
Dorcas  (vith  a  great  Basket  on  her  Ann, 
filled  with  Skeins  of  Thread, 

Dor,  1  am  just  going,  Rosina,  to  carry 
this  thread  to  the  weaver's. 

Ros,  This  basket  is  too  heavy  for  you: 
pray  let  me  carry  it. 

[Takes  the  Basket  from  Dorcas,  and 
sets  it  down  on  the  Bench, 

Dor,  No,  no.  [Peevishlj, 

Ros,  If  you  love  me,  only  take  half;  this 
evening,  or  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  carry 
the'rest.~[7aA'<f5  Part  of  the  Skeins  out  of  the 
Basket  and  lajrs  them  on  the  Bench,  look- 
ing af/ectionateljr  on  Dorcas^  There,  be 
angry  with  me  if  you  please. 

Dor,  No,  my  sweet  lamb,  I  am  not  angry; 
but  beware  of  men. 

Ros,  Have  you  any  doubts  of  my  conduct, 
Dorcas? 

Dor,  Indeed  I  have  not,  love;  and  yet  I 
am  uneasy. 

Enter  Captain  Bklvillk,  unperceived. 

Go   back  to  the  reapers,  whilst  I  carry  this 
thread. 

Ros,  ril  go  this  moment. 

Dor,  But  as  I  walk  but  slow,  and  His  a 
good  way,  you  may  cbance  to  be  at  home 
before  me;  so  take  the  key. 

Ros,  I  will. 

Capt.  B.  [Aside ,  tPhile  Dorcas  feels  in 
her  Pockets  for  the  Kej']  Rosina  to  be  at 
home  before  Dorcas!  How  luck]^!  Fll  slip  in- 
to the  house,  and  wait  her  coming,  if  His  till 
midnight. 
[He  goes  unperceived  by  them  into  tiie  Cottage, 

Dor,  Let  nobody  go  into  the  house. 

Ros,  ril  take  care ;  but  first  111  double-lock 
the  door. 

\fVhile  she  is  locking  the  Door,  Dorcas, 
going  to  take  up  the  Basket,  sees  the  Purse, 

Dor,  Good  lack!  What  is  here!  a  purse, 
as  I  live ! 

Ros,  Howl 

Dor,  Come,  and  see;  His  a  purse  indeed. 

Ros.  Heav'nsJ  \\s  full  of  sold. 

Dor,  We  must  put  up  a  bill  at  the  church- 
gate,  and  restore  it  to  the  owner.  The  best 
way  is  to  carry  the  money  to  his  honour, 
and  get  him  to  keep  it  till  the  owner  is  found. 
You  shall  go  with  it,  love. 

Ros,  Pray  excuse  me,  I  always  blush  so.  ^ 

Dor,  ^Tis  nothing  but  childishness:  but  his 
honour  will  like  four  bashfulness  better  than 
too  much  courage.  [ExiL 

Ros,  I  cannot  support  his  presence — my 
embarrassment— my  confusion — a  strongersen- 
sation  than  that  or  gratitude  agitates  my  heart 
— Yet  hope  in  my  situation  were  madness. 
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[ActU. 


1 


AIR. 


Sweet  IraQsports,  geafle  wishes  go ! 

In  Tain  his  charms  have  gain*d  my  heart; 
Since  fortune,  still  to  love  a  foe, 

And  cruel  duty,  bid  us  part 
Ah!  why  does  duty  chain  the  mind, 
And  part  those  souls  which  love  has  joinM  ? 


Enter  William. 

Pray,  William,  do  you  know  of  any  body 
that  has  lost  a  purser 

yFiU,  I  knows  nothing  about  it. 

jRo5.  Dorcas,  however,  has  found  one. 

VKilU  So  much  the  better  for  she. 

"Ros.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  if  you 
will  carry  it  to  Mr.  Belville,  and  beg  him  to 
keep  it  till  the  owner  is  found. 

PFUL  Since  you  desire  it,  Til  go:  it  shanH 
be  the  lighter  for  my  carrying. 

Ro9,  Ibat  I  am  sure  o^  Vvilliam.     \KxiL 

Enter  Phoebe. 

Pha,  There^s  William ;  but  TU  pretend  not 
to  see  him. 

AIR. 
Henry  cuIPd  the  flow*ret*s  bloom, 
Marian  lovM  the  sod  perfume, 
Had  playful  kissM,  but  prudence  near 
Whisper*d  timely  in  her  ear, 
Simple  Marian,  ah !  beware  ; 
Touch  them  not,  for  love  is  there. 
Throws  away  her  Nosegay.    IVhile  she  is 
singing,     ^Villiam  turns,  looks  at  her, 
whistlfs,  and  plays  with  his  Stick. 
fViU.   That's  Harry's  posy;  the   slut   likes 
me  still. 

Phce,  That's  a  copy  of  his  bountenance,  I'm 
sartin ;  he  can  no  more  help  following  roe  nor 
he  can  be  hangM. 

{Aside.    fVilliam  crosses  again,  singing, 
Ofall  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the  green, 
The  maid  of  the  mill  for  me. 
Phce.  Tm  ready  to  choke  wi*  madness;  but 
m  not  speak  first,  an  i  die  for't. 

[fVilliam  sings ,   throwing  up   Iiis  Stick 

and  catching  it, 
WilL  Her  ey#«   are  as  black  as  the  s\6t  in 
•the  hedge. 
Her  face' like  the  blossoms  in  May. 
Pftcc,    I   can't   bear  it  no  longer — you  vile, 
ungrateful,    parfidious  —  But  it's  no   matter — 
I  can't  think  what  I  could  see  in  you — Harry 
loves  me,  and  is  a  thousand  times  more  hand- 
somer. [Sings,  sobbing  at  every  IVord, 
Ofall  the  gay  wrestlers  that  spost  on  the  green. 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 
fViU.   He's  yonder  a  reaping:  shall  J  call 
him?  yOffers  to  go. 
Phos.   My  grandmother   leads  me  the  life 
of  a  dog;  and  it's  all  along  of  you. 

¥Via.  Well,  then  she'll  be  better  temperM 
now. 

Phos.  I  did  not  value  her  scolding  of  a 
brass  farthing,  when  I  thought  as  how  you 
were  true  to  me. 

fVill.  Wasn't  I  true  to  you?  Look  in  my 
face,  and  say  that. 

AIR. 

When  bidden  to  the  wake  or  fair, 
The  joy  of  each  free-hearted  swain, 

Till  Phoebe  prorais'd  to  be  there, 
I  loiter'd,  last  of  all  the  tram. 


If  chance  some  fairing  caught  her  eye, 
The  riband  gay  or  silken  glove. 

With  eager  haste  I  ran  to  buy; 
For  what  is  gold  compar'd  to  Jove? 

My  posy  on  her  bosom  placM, 
Could  Harry's  sweeter  scents  exhale! 

Her  auburn  locks  my  riband  grac'd, 
And  flutter'd  in  the  wanton  gale. 

W'lth  scorn  she  hears  me  now  compIaiDf 
Nor  can  my  rustic  presents  move: 

Her  heart  prefers  a  richer  swain. 
And  gold,  alas !  has  banisb'd  love. 

PnU.  [Coming  backl^  Lcfs  part  frieBiBy 
howsomever.  Bye'^),  Pbcebe:  I  shall  al\raji 
wish  you  well. 

Pha.  Bye,  William. 
\Cries,  wiping  her  Eyes  with  her  Aprw. 

frilL  My  heart  begins  to  melt  a  liulc 
fAside'l  I  fov'd*you  \ery  well  once,  Phcebe: 
but  you  are  grown  so  cross ,  and  hare  sod 
vagaries — 

Pha?.  I'm  sure  I  never  had  no  vafaritf 
with  you,  WilHam.  But  go;  mayhap  Rale 
may  be  angry. 

fVill.  And  who  cares  for  she?  1  new 
minded  her  anger,  nor  her  coaxing  ncilber, 
till  you  were  cross  to  me. 

Pha.  [Holding  up  her  Hands']  0  the  la- 
ther!  I  cross  to  you,  William? 

VFill.  EWd  not  you  tell  roe,  this  veryinoni- 
ing,  as  how  you  had  done  wi*  me? 

Phce.  One  word's  as  good  as  a  thoosaad. 
Do  you  love  me,  William? 

f^ill  Do  I  love  thee  ?  Do  1  love  dandng 
on  the  green  better  than  thrashing  in  tkc 
barn?  Do  I  love  a  wake;  or  a  harvest-home. 

Phce.  Then  I'll  never  speak  to  Harry  agaio 
the  longest  day  I  have  to  live. 

fViiL  ril  turn  my  back  o'lhe  miller's  maid 
the  first  time  I  meet  her. 

Phce.  Will  you  indeed,  and  indeed? 

fVill.  Marry  will  1;  and  more  nor  tka!, 
T\\  go  speak  to  the  parson  this  moment— Iw 
happier — tooks,  I'm  happier  nor  a  lord  or  i 
squire  of  five  hundred  a  year. 

Duett.  —  Phoebe  and  William. 
Phot.  In  gaudy  ♦courts ,  with  aching  hearts, 
The  great  at  fortune  rail: 
The  hills  may  hij^her  honours  claim, 
But  peace  is  in  the  vale. 

ynU.    See  high-bom  dames,  in  rooms  of  stale, 
With  midnight  revels  pale; 
No  youth  admires  their  fading  cbarnis, 
For  beauty's  in  the  vale. 

Both.  Amid  the  shades  the  virgin's  sighs 
Add  fragrance  to  the  gale: 
So  they  that  will  may  take  the  hiU, 
Since  love  is  in  tne  vale. 

[Ejceunt,  Arm  in  Arm- 
Enter  delyilxx.  .        , 
Brl.  I  tremble  at  the  impression  this  lore!) 
girl  has  made  on  my  heart.    Uy  cheerfuloe** 
has  left  me,  and  I  am    grown  insensible  e»efl 
'  to  the  .delicious  pleasure  of  makinsg  those  happy 
who  depend  on  my  protection. 

air. 
Ere  bright  Rosina  met  my  eyes^ 
How  peacelul  pass'd  the  joyous  day. 

l)  Good  bye,— thorlcard  tt»m  goo4  b»  witb  j^^ 
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Id  rural  sports  1  gaioM  the  priie, 
Each  Tirgin  HsienM  to  my  lay. 

Bnl  now  no  more  I  touch  the  lyre. 
No  more  the  rustic  sport  can  please; 

I  live  the  slave  of  fona  desire, 
Lost  to  myself,  to  mirth,  and  ease. 

The  tree  that  in  a  happier  hour, 
It*s  boughs  extended  o*er  ibe  plain, 

When  blasted  by  the  lightnings  power, 
Nor  charms  the  eye,  nor  shades  the  swain. 

Since  the  sun  rose,  I  have  been  in  continual 
exercise ;  I  feel  exhausted ,  and  will  try  to 
rest  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  this  bank. 

J  [Lies  doivn  on  a  Bank  by  the  Fountain, 
eaners  pass  the  Stage,  tvith  sheaves  of 
Corn  on  their  Heads  ;  last  RosincA,  Vffho 
comes  for«Q€trd  singing. 

AIR. — RosiNA. 
Ught  as  thistlerdown  moving,  which  floats  on 

the  air. 
Sweet  gralitude^s    debt  to  this  cottage  I  bear: 
Of  autumn*s  rich  store  I  bring  home  my  part. 
The  weight   on  my  head,  but  gay  joy  in  my 

heart. 
What  do  I  see?  Mr.  Belville  asleep?  ni 
steal  softly*-at  this  moment  I  may  gaze  on 
him  without  blushing.  [Lays  dotvn  the  Corn, 
and  walks  softly  up  to  him\  The  sun  points 
liiil  on  this  spot ;  let  me  fasten  these  branches 
together  with  this  riband,  and  shade  him  from 
its  beams — yes — that  will  do — But  if  he  should 
vrake — \Takes  the  Riband  from  her  Bosom, 
and  ties  the  Branches  together^  How  my 
heart  beats!  One  look  more  —  Ah!  1  have 
w^akM  him. 

\She  flies,   and  endeavours  to  hide  her- 
self against  the  Door   of  the   Cottage, 
turning  her  Head  every  instant. 
Bel.  W^hal  noise  was  that? 

[Half  raising  himself 

Ros*  He  is  angry— How  unhappy  1   am! — 

How  I  tremble!  [Aside, 

Bel.   This    riband   I  have    seen  before,  and 

on  the  lovely  Rosina*s  bosom — 

[He  rises,  and  goes  toiwird  the  Cottage. 

kos.  I  will  hide'  myself  in  the  house.  [Ro- 

sina,  opening  the  Door,  sees  Capt.  Belville, 

and  starts  back'^  Heavens!  a  man  in  the  house! 

Capt.B.  Now,  love  assist  me! 

[Comes  out  and  seizes  Rosina  ;  she  breaks 

from  him,  and  runs  affrighted  across 

the  Stage;    Belville  follows;    Captain 

Belville,  who  comes  out  to  pursue  her, 

sees  his  Brother,  and  steals  off  at  the 

other  Scene  ;  Belville  leads  Rosina  back. 

Bel.  Why  do  you  fly  thus,  Rosina?  What 

can  you  fear?    You  are  out  of  breath. 

Ros.  O,  sir! — my  strength  fails — [Leans 
on  Belville,  who  supports  her  in  his  jirms'\ 
Where  is  he  ? — A  gentleman  pursued  me  — 

[Looking  round. 
Bel.    Don't  be  alarm'd,  Uwas  my  brother — 
he  could  not  mean  to  offend  you. 

Ros.  Your  brother!  Why  then  does  he 
not  imitate  your  virtues?  W^hy  was  he  here? 
BeL  Forget  this:  you  are  safe.  But  tell  me, 
Rosina,  for  the  question  is  to  me  of  import^ 
ance,  have  I  not  seen  you  wear  this  riband? 
Ros.  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  to 
•disturb  yon.  I  only  meant  to  shade  you  from 
the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun. 


Bel.  To  what  motive  do  I  owe  this  tender 
attention  ? 

R4is.  Ah ,  sir !  do  not  the  whole  village 
love  you? 

Bel.  You  tremble;  why  are  you  alarmed? 

Duett.  —  Belville  cmd  Rosina. 

Bel. .  [Taking  her  Hand"]  For  you,  my  sweet 

maid,  nay,  be  not  afraid, 
[Ilos.  withdraws  her  Hand. 
I  feel  an  afTection  which  yet  wants  a  name. 
Ros.   When   first — but   in   vain — 1  seek  to 

explain, 
What  heart  hut  must  love  you?  I  blush,  fear, 

and  shame — 
Bel.  Why  thus  timid,  Rosina?  still  safe  by 

my  side. 
Let  mebeyour  guardian,  protector,  and  guide, 
Ros.   My  limid  heart    pants — still  safe  by 

your  side, 
Be  you  my  protector,  my  guardian,  ihy  guide. 
Bel.  Why  thus  timid,  etc 
Ros.  My  timid  heart  pants,  etc 

BeL  Unveil  your  mind  to  me,  Rosina.  The 
graces  of  your  form,  the  native  dignity  of 
your  mind  which  breaks  through  the  lovely 
simplicity  of  your  deportment,  a  thousand 
circumstances  concur  to  convince  me  you 
were  not  bom  a  villager. 

Ros.  To  you,  sir,  I  can  have  no  reserve. 
A  pride,  1  hope  an  honest  one,  made  me 
wish  to  sigh  in  secret  over  my  misfortunes. 

Bel.  [Eagerly']  They  are  at  an  end. 

Ros.  Dorcas  approaches,  sir!  she  can  best 
relate  my  melancooly  story. 


Enter  DoacAS. 

Dor.  His  honour  here?  Good  lack!  How 
sorry  I  am  I  happened  to  be  from  home.  Troth, 
Fm  sadly  tir*d. 

Bel.  Will  you  let  me  speak  with  you  a 
moment  alone,  Dorcas? 

Dor.  Rosina,  take  this  basket. 

[E.cit  Rosina,  with,  the  Basket. 

Bel.  Rosina  has  referred  me  to  you,  Dor~ 
cas,  for  an  account  of  her  birth,  which  I  have 
long  suspected  to  be  above  -lier  present  situa- 
tion.  .   t> 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  since  the 
dear  child  gives  me  leave  to  speak,  she's  of  as 
good  a  family  as  any  in  £ngland.  Her  mo- 
tner,  sweet  lady,  was  my  bountiful  old  master's 
daughter,  squire  W^elford,  of  Lincolnshire.  His 
estate  was  seiz'd  for  a  mortgage  of  not  half 
its  value,  just  aAer  young  madam  was  mar- 
ried, and  she  ne'er  got  a  penny  of  her  por- 
tion. 

Bel.  And  her  father? 

Dor.  Was  a  brave  gentleman  too,  a  colo- 
nel. His  honour  went  td  the  Eastern  Indies, 
to  better  his  fortune,  and  madam  would  go 
with  him.  The  ship  was  lost,  and  they,  with 
all  the  little  means  they  had,  went  to  the 
bottom.  Young  madam  Rosina  was  their  on- 
ly child;  they  lefl  her  at  school;  but  when 
lois  sad  news  came,  the  mistress  did  not  care 
for  keeping  her,  so  the  dear  child  has  shar'd 
my  poor  morsel. 

Bel.  But  her  father's  name? 

Dor.  Martin;  colonel  Martin. 
BeU  I  am  too  happy;    he   was  the  friend 
of  my  father's  heart :   a  thousand  times  have 
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I  beard  bim  lament  bU  fiite.  Rosina*8  Tirtnes 
•ball  not  go  unrewarded. 

Dor.  Yes,  I  knowM  it  would  be  so.  Hea- 
ven never  forsakes  the  good  man*s  children. 

BeL  Ir  bave  anotber  question  to  ask  you, 
Dorcas,  and  answer  my  sincerely,  is  ber  beart 

free? 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  sbe  never  would  let  any 
of  our  young  men  come  a  near  ber;  and  yet — 

Bel'  ^ealc:  I  am  on  tbe  rack. 

Dor,  Fm  afeard — sbe  mopes  and  sbe  pines 
—  But  TOur  honour  would  be  angry  —  Tm 
afeard  the  captain — 

BeL   Then  my  foreboding  beart  was  right 

[Aside. 

Enter  Rustic. 

Rusi.  Help,  for    beaven^s   iake^  sir!   Rosi- 
na*s  lost — she  is  carried  away—. 
BeL  Rosina! 

JEnier  Captain  Belvills. 
Capt.B.  [Confiisediy\  Don*t  be  alarmed — 
let  me  go— Vll  fly  to  save  ber. 

BeL    vVilb   me,   sir— I   will  not  lose  sight 

of  you.     Rustic,    hasten  instantly    with    our 

.  reapers.   Dorcas,  you  will  be  our  guide.   \ExiL 

JKusL  DonH  be  frightened,  sir;  tbe  irishmen 

bave  rescued  her:  she  is  just  bere.  [Exit, 

Enter  the  Two  Irishmen. 


owe  yon  more 


1  IrishK  [To  Dorcas'^   Dry  your  tears,  my 
jewel;  we  have  done  for  them. 

Dor.  Have  you  sav*d  ber?  I 
than  life. 

X  Irish.  Faith,  good  woman,  you  owe  me 
notbing  at  all.  rii  tell  your  honour  bow  it 
was.  My  Comrades  and  1  were  crossing  tbe 
meadow,  going  home,  when  we  saw  them 
first ;  and  heanng^  a  woman  cry,  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  fbem  pulling  her  into  a  skiff  against 
ber  will.  5ays  1,  "Paddy,  is  not  that  tbe 
clever  little  crater  that  was  glaning  in  the 
field  with  u«  this  momi»ic?'*  —  "Tis  so,  sure 
enough,'*' says  be.  —  "^y  &t  Patrick,"  says  I, 
•*  tbere*s  enough  of  us  to  rcscute  i)  her."  With 
that  we  ran  for  the  bare  life^  waded  up  to 
tbe  knees,  laid  .ibout  us  bravely  witb  oi^r 
abillelaysn,  knocked  tbem  out  of  tbe  skiff, 
and  brougnt  her  back  safe:  and  bere  sbe  co- 
mes, my  jewel. 

Re-enter  Rustic,  leading  Rosina,  who  throws 
herself  into  Dorcas's  Arms. 

Dor.  I  canno*  speak — ^Arttbou  safe? 

BeL  I  dread  to  find  the  criminal. 

RusL  Your  honour  need  not  go  far  a  field, 
I  believe;  it  must  have  been  some  friend  of 
tbe  captain's,  for  bis  Frencb  valet  commanded 
tbe  party. 

Cmft*  B.  I  confess  my  crime;  my  passion 
lor  Rosina  hurried  me  out  of  myself. 

BeL  You  bave  disbonourM  me,  dishonour^ 
tbe  glorious  profession  you  have  embracM — 
But  be  gone,  1  renouiice  you  as  my  brother, 
and  renounce  my  ill-placn  friendship. 

CapLB.  Your  indignation  is   just;  I  have 

l)  Rescue. 

fty  0«k>itickt«— -The   Iruh  tre  famona  for  the  me  of  tlie 

Uick;    U    u  grnrrallj  a  piece^  of  oak,  and  tbe  regular 

»be  is  as  big  round  ••  Uicir  irruty  and  Ui«  exact  lenglb 

Ikcir 


offended  alinott  past  fiDrgircnais.     WOI  the 
offer  of  my  hand^  repaid  tM  injciry? 

BeL  If  Rosina 'accepts  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Ros.  \To  BehiUe]  Will  you,  sir,  suffer? 
— This  hope  is  a  second  insult!  VVfaoever 
offends  tbe  object  of  bis  love  is  unwortbj  of 
obtaining  ber. 

BeL  This  noble  refusal  paints  your  cbarac- 
ter.  I  know  anotber,  Rosma,  who  loves  yoa 
with  as  strong,  tbongh  purer  ardour : — but  if 
allowed  to  hope— 

Ros.  Do  not,  sir,  envy  me  tbe  calm  de- 
light of  passing  my  independent  days  wilk 
Dorcas;  m  wbom  I  have  found  a  motber^s 
tenderness. 

Dor.  RIess  thee,  my  child;  tby  kiadne» 
melts  my  heart. 

BeL  Do  you  refuse  me  too  then,  Rostna? 

[Rosina  raises  her  Ejres  tenderly  on  BeL- 
oille,  lowers  tfiem  again,  and  leans  on 
Dorcas. 

Dor,  You,  sir?  You? 

Ros.  My  oonfusion — my  Uusbes— 

BeL  Tbenjambapny!  My  life!  ray  Rostna! 

Phoe.  Do  you  speat  to  bislionour,  VVlUtan. 

ff^ill.  No;  do  you  speak,  Pb<£be. 

Phce,  I  am  asbamM — William  and  I,  yonr 
honour — William  pi^y*d  me  to  let  bim  keep 
rae  company —so  be  gainM  laj  cood  will  te 
bave  bim ;  if  so  be  my  grandmother  consents. 

[Courtesj'ing,  and plajing  with  her  Apro9. 

JVilL  If  your  bonour  would  be  so  good  to 
speak  to  Dorcas. 

Bel.  Dorcas,  you  must  not  refuse  me  any 
thing  to-day.    Vu.  give  W^illiaro  a  farm. 

Dor  Your  bonour  is  too  kind  —  take  ber, 
William,  and  make  ber  a  good  busband. 

fViU.  That  I  will,  dame. 

fVilL  Pha;.  \To  Beluille^  Thank  your  bo- 
nour. 

Belville  joins  their  Hands,  thejr  bow  and 
eourtesey. 

WHL  What  must  I  do  witb  tbe  pnmv 
your  bonour?    Dorcas  would  not  take  it 

BeL  1  believe  my  brother  has  the  best  rigkt 

CapLB.  *Tis  yours,  William;  dispose  of  it 
as  you  please. 

PFUL  Then  Fll  give  it  to  our  bonest  Irisb- 
men,  who  fought  so  bravely  for  our  Ronna. 

BeL  You  bave  made  good  use  of  it,  Wil- 
liam; nor  shall  my  gratitude  slop  here. 

CapLB.  Allow  me  to  retire,  brotber.  Wben 
I  am  worthy  of  your  esteem,  I  will  retnm, 
and  demand  my  rights  in  your  affection. 

BeL  You  must  not  leave  us,  brotber.  Re- 
sume tbe  race  of  bonour;  be  indeed  a  sol- 
dier, and  be  more  tbaa  my  brotbei^-bf  vy 
friend. 


Be  . 
CapLB. 


nNALK. 

To  bless,  and  to  be  blest,  be  ours, 
WTiate'er  our  rank,  wbateV  our 

powers ; 
On    some    ber  giAs    kind  fortaoe 

showers, 
Wlio  reap,  like  us,  in  this  rich  scene* 

CapL  Bm  Yet  those  who  taste  ber  bounty  less 
Tbe  sigb  malevolent  repress, 
And  loud  tbe  feeling  bosom  bless, 
Wbicb  sometbing  leaves  kr  waal 
to  glean. 


[Act  L  Scirb  1.] 
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How  blett  am  L  tiiprciDely  blest! 
Since  BelTllle  all  bit  «oul  exprest, 
And  fendl jT claspM  me  to  bia  breast: 
I  now  maj  reap  «-  bow  cbangM  tbe 


scene 


Bui  ne*er  can  I  (brget  tbe  day, 
Wben  all  to  want  and  woe  a  prey, 
Soft  pity  taugbt  bis  soul  to  sny, 
"Unfeeling  Rustic,  let  ber  glean!" 


RusL 

Dor. 

Phoe. 


Cko. 
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Tbe  bearts  yon  clad  yonr  own  displby, 
Tbe  beatW  sncn  goodbess  mnst  repay ; 
And  blest  tbrougb  manj  a  summer's  day, 
Full  crops  youil  reap  in  this  riidb  scene ; 

And  O !  wben  summer's  joys  are  o*er. 
And  autumn  yields  its  fruits  no  more. 
New  blessings  be  tbere  yet  in  store, 
For  winter^s  sober  bours  to  glean. 

And  O !  wben  suramer?s  joys  are  o*er,  etc 
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Comie  Opera*  hj  It«ak  Bickerstaff.  Acted  i76tt  at  Corent  Oarden.  Tlii*  performancis  thoogli  compUrd  froa 
Charles  Jokaaon'a  FUUf  Optra,  W^eberley'a  GentUman  Daneittg^Matitr,  Mcrivnax's  Jtu  d*  PAmomr  el  <Itt  Hmard^ 
and  oilier  miiaical  pieces,  yel  net  with  so  mnch  favoor  from  ibe  Iowa,  that  it  was  acted  Ihe  firat  aeaaoa  almoat  aa 
naaoj  limea  a>  The  B«ggar*»  Opera  had  furmctly  breu,  and  nearly  wiili  as  mueh  aucceas.  it  certatnlj  ha»tlie  merit  of 
bcinf  inQlTeasiTe  hi  its  iendency»  probable  in  ita  iucldeutt»  spirited  in  its  acliuB«  a|r««abl«  for  ilJ  c«ae  and  regularilj* 
•ad  aalural  ia  tb«  delinoaiioa  of  cbaraclcr. 
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JUSTICS  WOO]>CO€K. 
HAWTBOB.N. 


SUSTACB. 
HODGB. 


ROSETTA. 
LDClNfiA. 


DBBORAH  WOOOCOCK. 
MADGB. 


ACTL 

SCBHB  L — A  Garden,   (viih  Statues,  Foun- 
tains,  and  Flower^pots* 

Several  Arhowrs  appear  in  the  side  Scenes ; 
RosETTA  and  LvcinoA  are  discovered  at 
work,  seated  upon  two   Garden-<hairs, 

DUETT. 

Ros.    Hope!  tbon  nurse  of  young  desire. 
Fairy  promiser  of  joy, 
Painteo  Tapour,  glowworm  fire, 

TempVate  sweety  that  ne*er  can  cloy': 

Luc,    Hope !  thou  earnest  of  delight, 
ioAest  soother  of  the  miod, 
Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright, 
Surest  friend  tbe  wretched  find: 

Both,  Kind  deceiTer,  flatter  still, 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossesti 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  fill. 
And  in  wishes  make  me  blest* 

Luc,  Heigho! — Rosetta! 

Ros.  Well,  child,  what  do  you  say? 

Luc,  ^ris  a  sad  Uiing  to  live  in  a  village  a 
bundred  miles  from  tbe  capital,  with  a  pre- 
posterous gouty  father,  and  a  superannuated 
maiden  aunt — I  am  heartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros,  And  with  reason— But  *tjs-  in  a  great 
measure  your  own  fault:  here  is  this  Mr. 
Eustace,  a  man  of  character  and  family;  be 
likes  you,  you  like  him:  you  know  one  ano- 
tber*s  minds,  and  yet  you  will  not  resoWe  to 
make  yourself  happy  with  him. 

AIR. 

Whence  can  you  inberit 

So  slaTisb  a  spirit? 
ConfinM  thus,  and  chainM  to  a  log! 

Now  fondled,  now  cbld| 

Permitted,  forbid: 
*Tis  leading  tbe  life  of  a  dog. 


For  shame,  you  a  lover  I 
More  firmness  discover; 

Take  couraffe.  nor  here  longer  mope; 
Resist  and  be  free, 
Run  riot,  like  me. 

And,  to  perfect  the  picture,  elope. 

Luc,  And  is  this  your  advice?. 

Ros,  Positively. 

Imc,  Hcre*s  my  band;  positively  FU  follow 
it— I  have  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who^ 
is  now  in  the  country,  to  let  bifn  know  be 
may  come  hither  this- day;  we  will  make  uso 
of  the  opportunity  to  settle  all  preliminaries — 
And  then — But  take  notice,  whenever  we  de« 
camp,  you  march  off  along  with  us. 

Ros.  0\k\  madam,  your  servant;  I  have  no 
inclination  to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you — 
But  you  say  you  got  acquainted  witn  this 
sparic,  while  you  were  with  your  mother  ^during 
her  last  illness  at  Bath,  so  that  your  father 
has  never  seen  him. 

Luc.  Never  in  bis  life,  my  dear;  and,  I  wul 
confident,  be  entertains  not  tbe  least  suspicion 
of  my  having  any  such  connexion  j  my  aunt, 
indeed,  has  her  doubts  and  surmises;  but,  be- 
sides that  my  father  will  not  allow  any  one 
to  be  wiser  than  himself,  it  is  an  established 
maaim  between  these  affiectionate  relataons, 
never  to  agree  in  any  thing. 

Ros,  Except  being  absurd;  you  mnst  allow 
they  sympatbue  perfectly  in  tbat  —  But,  now 
we  are  on  tbe  subject,  f  desire  to  know  what 
1  am  to  do  with  this  Wicked  old  justice  of 
peace,  this  father  of  y^urs?  fle  follows  me 
about  the  house  like  a  tame  goat 

Luc,   Nay,  1*11  aitiire  you  be  bath  been  a 
wag  in  bis  time  —  you  must  baye  a  care  of 
yourself. 

Ros.  Wretched  me!  to  fall  into sacb  bands, 

who  have  been  just  forced  to  run  avray  llrom 

I  my  parents  to  avoid  an  odions  mairiage-* 
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You  smile  at  that  now ;  and  I  know  you  tliink 
me  whimsical,  as  you  daye  often  told  rae ;  but 
you  must  excuse  my  being  a  little  over--deli- 
caie  in  this  particular. 

A  I  n. 

Mf  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free. 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice; 
No  mortal  •  an  shall  wed  with  me, 

Till  first  he's  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature's  laws, 

And  children  still  obey; 
And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause. 

Against  tyrannic  sway? 
Luc.  V\^ell,  but  my  dear,  mad  girl — 
Ros.  Luanda,  donH  talk  to  me — Was  your 
father  to  go  to  London ;  meet  there  by  acci- 
dent with  an  old  fellow  as  wrong-headed  as 
himself;  and,  in  a  fit  of  absurd  friendship, 
agree  to  marry  you  to  that  old  fellow's  son, 
wnom  you  had  never  seen,  without  consulting 
your  inclinations,  or  allowing  you  a  negative, 
m  case  he  should  not  prove  agreeable — 

Luc.  Why  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard, 
I  confess — yet,  when  1  see  you  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  chambermaid — 

Rost  Is  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in 
which  I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed;  and,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  was  reduced  to  the  last  ez> 
tremily,  when,  in  consequence  of  our  old 
boarding-school  friendship,  I  applied  to  you  to 
receive  me  in  ihb  capacity;  tor  we  expected 
the  parties  the  very  next  week. 

Luc.  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your 
intended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as 
little  inclined,  iq  such  ill-concerted  nuptials  as 
yon  were?  , 

lios.  More  than  so;  he  wrote  to  advise  ^me, 
by  all  means,  to  contrive  some  method  of 
breaking  them  off;  for  he  had  rather  return 
to  his  dear  studies  at  Oxford:  and,  aOer  that, 
what  hopes  could  I  have  of  being  happy  wilh 
-him  ? 

Luc.  Thea  you  are  not  at  all  unetisy  at  the 
strange  rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at 
home?  1  warrant,  during  this  month  you  have 
been  absent-^ 

Rot.  Oh!  don't  mention  It,  my  dear;  I  have 
had  so  many  admirers,  since  I  commenced 
Abigail*),  loat  I  am  quite  charmed  with  my 
situation — But  hold,  who  stalks  yonder  in  the 
yard,  that  th4  dogs  arc  so  glad  to  see? 

Luc.  Daddy  fiawtbom,  as  I  live!  He  is 
come  to  pay  my  father  'a  visit;*  and  never 
more  luckily,  /or  he  always  forces  him  abroad. 
By  the  way,  what  will  you  do  with  yourself 
while  I  step  intOx  the  house  to  see  alter  my 
trusty  messenger,  Hodge? 

Ros.  No  matter ;  1*11  sit  down  in  that  arbour, 
and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds:  you 
know  I  am  fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 
Luc.  So  it  seems,  indeed:  sure,  Rosetta, 
none  of  your  admirers  bad  power  to  touch 
your  heirt;  you  are  not  in  love,  I  hope? 

Ros.  In  love!  that's  pleasant:  who  do  you 
suppose  I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray  ? 

Luc.  Why,  let  me  see — What  oo  you  think 
of  Thomas,  our  gardener?  There  he  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  walk  —  He's  a  pretty  young 
man,  and  the  senrants  say^  he^s  always  writing 
verses  on  you. 

i)  Scrranl-Baid. 


Ros.  Indeed,  Lacindai  yon  are  verj  siller. 

Luc.  Indeed,  Rosetta,  tnatt  blush  makes  jov 
look  very  handsome. 

Ros.  Blush!  I  am  sore  I  don't  blusL 

Luc.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ros.  Pshaw !  Lucinda,  how  can  yoo  be  m 
ridiculous  ? 

Luc.  WeR,  don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  done- 
But  suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  jos 
help  yourselfr  lExeuni  into  an  Arbour. 

Enter  young  Meadows. 

Young  M.  Let  me  see — on  the  liAeeDlk  of 
June,  at  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  moni!B& 

£  Taking  out  a  Pocket-book]  I  ltd  my  father t 
ouse  unknown  to  any  one,  having  made  iree 
with  a  coat  and  jacket  of  our  gardcDcrV  liiat 
fitted  me,  by  way  of  a  disguise;  so  says  mj 
pocket-book:  and  chance  directing  me  to  tiu 
village,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  inootk 
I  procured  a  recommendation  to  the  worsbip- 
ful  justice  Woodcock,  to  be  the  saperinteodaol 
of  his  pumpkins  and  oabbages,  because  1  wouH 
let  my  father  see,  1  chose  to  lun  any  leogtlis, 
rather  than  submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  would 
have  forced  me,  a  marriage  agaiost  mj  in- 
clination, with  a  woman  I  never  saw.  [Putt 
up  t/ie  Rook,  and  takes  up  a  fVaterin^ 
pot]  Here  I  have  been  three  weeks,  and  io 
that  time  I  am  as  much  altered  as  if  1  ii><l 
changed  my  nature  with  my  habit.— 'Sdealiit 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  chambermaid:  Aod  t^ 
if  I  could  forget  that  I  am  the  son  and  seir 
of  Sir  William  Meadows.  But  that's  impossiUt 

A  I  R. 

O!  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 
Some  humble  cottage  swain; 
In  fair  Rosetta's  sight  to  feed 
'My  sheep  upon  the  plain; 
What  bliss  had  I  been  bom  to  taste. 

Which  now  I  ne'er  must  know! 
Ye  envious  powers!  why  have  ye  placVl 
My  fair  one's  lot  so  low? 
Ha!  Who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  ps$«*' 
by  that  arbour?    Was  it  not  she  sat  resdio^ 
there?  the  trembling  of  my  heart  tells  me  my 
eyes  were  not  mistaken — Here  she  comes. 

[Retires.    Rosetta  conies  d(H»n 

from  the  Arbour.  . 

Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  io  the  right  ol 

it;  and  yet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness  even 

to  myself — Marry,   hang  the  ifWovf  for  not 

being  a  gentleman.  , 

Young  M.    I  am  determined  I  won't  sjeik 

to  her.  [  Turning  to  a  Rose-tree,  and  plucking 

the  Flowers']    Now  or  never  is  the  time  to 

conquer  myself:   besides,   I  have  some  ^^j^ 

to  believe  the  girl  has  no  aversion  to  me:  an^ 

as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it  wonM 

be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  notions  of  J"" 

can  never  happen.    [Hums  a  Tune}  P*"''*. 

rot  these  roses,   how  they  piick  ones  fingen^ 

Ros.    He  takes  no   notice  of  me;   but  «» 

much  the  better;    Til  be  as  indiflcrent  as  »»« 

.  and  It 


is.  I  am  sure  the  poor  lad  likes  me;  anfl  » 
I  was  to  give  him  any  Encouragement,  I  *"?* 
pose  the  next  thing  he  talked  of  ^^^^^^ 
Duying  a  ring,  and  being  asked  in  churd'r' 
Oh,  dear  pride,  I  thank  you  for  that  tbow^M- 
Young  Af.  Hah,  going  without  a  ^w^' * 
look!— I  can't  bear  that— Mrs.  Roietla,  I  »« 
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gathering  a  few  roses  here,  if  you  please  to 
take  them  in  with  you. 

Ros,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my 
lady^s  flower-pots  are  full.  , 

Young  M.  WiJi  you  accept  of  them  for 
yourself,  then?  \Catchit^  hold ofher\  What*s 
the  matter?  you  look  as  if  you  were  angry 
with  me. 

Rj9S,  Pray  let  go  my  hand. 

Young  if.  Nay,  pr*ythee,  why  is  this?  you 
ahanH  go,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ros,  Well,  hut  1  must  go,  1  will  go ;  1  de- 
«re|  Mr.  Thomas— 

A  I  lU 

Gentle  youth|  ah,  tell  me  why 

Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly? 

Cease,  oh!  cease  to  persevere; 

Speak  not  what  I  must  not  hear; 

To  my  heart  its  ease  restore; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more.  \ExiU 

Young  M»  This  girl  is  a  riddle  —  That  she 
loves  me  1  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt; 
she  takes  a  thousand  opportunities  to  let  me 
aee  it:  and  yet,  when  I  speak  to  her,  she  will 
hardly  give  me  an  answer;  and,  if  I  attempt 
the  smallest  familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant — 
I  feel  my  passion  for  her  grow  every  day 
more  ana  more  violent — Well,  wpuld  I  marry 
her?  —  would  I  make  a  mistress  of  her  iff 
could?  —  Two  things,  called  prudence  and 
honour,  forbid  either.  What  am  I  pursuing, 
then?  A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil  genius  laid 
this  snare  in  my  way.  However,  there  is  one 
comfort,  it  is  in  my  power  to  fly  from  it;  if 
so,  why  do  I  hesilale?  1  am  distracted,  unable 
to  determine  any  thing. 

A  I  ti. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 

Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try ;       \ 
Swear  this  moment  to  forget  her, 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Now,  prepared  with  scorn  to  treat  her, 

£vVy  charm  in  thought  1  brave. 
Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  her. 

And  confess  myself  a  slave.  [ExiL 

ScENB  U.'-A  HaU  in  Justice  Woodcoce^s 

House, 

Enter  Hawthorn,  with  a  FowUngpiece  in 
his  Handt,  and  d  Net  with  Birds  at  his 
Girdle. 

A  I  E. 

There  wsn  a  jolly  miller  once, 

LivM  on  the  river  Dee; 
He  work*d   and  sung  from  morn  till  night; 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he. 
And  this  the  burthen  of  his  song, 

For  ever  us'd  to  be — 
I  care  for  nobody,  not  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  me. 
House,   here,   house!    what  all  gadding,   all 
abroad!   house,  I  say,  hilli-bo,  ho! 


Jus*  Vy.  [Pflthoui]  Here^s  a  noise,  here's 
a  racket!  Vvilliam,  Ilobert,  Hodge!  why  does 
not  somebody  answer?  Odds  my  life,  I  believe 
the  fellows  have  lost  their  hearmg! 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 


Hatv,  Am  I  here?  Tes:  and,  if  you  had 
been  where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would 
find  the  good  effects  of  it  by  mis  time:  but 
you  have  got  the  lazy,  unwholesome,  London 
fashion  of  lying  abed  inanM>rning,  and  there's 
gout  for  you — Why,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in 
bed  Bye  minutes  after  sunrise  these  thirty 
years,  am  generally  up  before  it;  and  I  never 
took  a  dose  of  physic  but  once  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  in  compliment  to  a  cousin  of  mine, 
an  apothecary,   that  bad  just  set  up  business. 

Jus.  W,  Well  but,  master  Hawthorn,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  know  nothiUff  of  the  matter; 
for,  I  say,  sleep  \%  necessary  for  a  man;  ay^ 
and  1*11  maintain  it. 

Haw.  What,  when  I  maintain  the  con- 
trary?— Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you 
are  a  rich  man,  a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  all  that;  but  learn  to  know  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  the  sound  from  the  in- 
firm; and  allow  me  that  superiority  a  good 
constitution  gives  me  over  you — Health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  possessions;  and  *tis  a  maum 
with  me,  that  a  bale  cobler  is  a  better  man 
than  a  sick  king. 

Jus.  yy.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Haw.  And  so  would  you  be  too,  if  you 
would  take  my  advice.  A  sportsman!  why 
there  fs  nothing  like  it:  I  would  not  exchange 
the  satisfaction  I  feel,  while  1  am  beating  the 
lawns  and  thickets  about  my  little  farm,  for 
all  the  entertainment  and  pageantry  in  Christ- 
endom. 

AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great. 

Make  the  most  of  their  &te, 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  mn; 

Weil,  who  cares  a  jot, 

1  envy  them  not. 
While  I  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

For  exercise,  air. 

To  the  fields  I  repair, 
V\'ith  spirits  unclouded  andJight; 

The  blisses  1  find,  ^  ~^. 

No  stings  leave  behind, 
But  health  and  diversion  units. 


Enter  Hodge.  « 

Hodge,  Did  your  worship  call,  sir?* 

Jus.  IV.  Cal/,  sir;  where  have  fou  and  the 
rest  of  these  rascala  been?  but  I  suppose  I 
need  not  ask  —  You  must  know  there  is  a 
statute,  a  fair  for  hiring  servants,  held  upon 
my  green  to-day;  we  have  it  usMilly  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  it  never  fails  to  put 
all  the  folks  hereabout  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and 
see  what  a  nice  show  they  make  yonder;  they 
had  got  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and  were  dancing 
as  I  came  along,  for  dear  life -—I  never  saw 
such  a  mortal  throng  in  our  viUage  in  aU  my 
born  days  again. 

Haw.   Why,  I  like  this  now,  this  if  at  it 


should  be. 


Jus.  yy.  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of 
business;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote 
idleness  and  the  getting  of  bastards :  butlahall 
take  measures  for  preventing  it  another  year, 
and  I  doubt   whether  1   am   not  sufficiently 


Oh,  master  Hawthorn!  I  guessed  it  was  some  authorised  already;  for  by  an  act  passed  Anno 
auch  madcap — Are  you  there?  jundecimo  Caroli  primi,    which  empowers  • 
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justice  ofpeace,  w^  is  lord  of  tbe  manor — 
Miatp,  Gome,  come,  iie?er  mind  llie  act;  let 
me  tell  you,  ibis  is  a  rtry  proper,  a  very  iim~ 
Sal  meetmg;  I  want  a  serrant  or  two  mTseil^ 
I  most  go  see  wliat  yomr  market  aflbros; — 
and  jou  shall  go,  anu  the  girls,  mj  little  Lncj 
and  tiM  other  joung  rogue,  and  well  make  a 
day  on*t  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Jul,  IV.  I  wish,  master  Hawthorn,  I  could 
teach  you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate:  why 
won't  Tou  take  pattern  by  me,  and  consider 
your  dignity? — Odds  heart,  I  don*t  wonder 
you  are  not  a  rich  man;  you  laugh  too  much 
erer  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock!  health, 
good  humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto: 
and,  if  my  executors  have  a  mind,  they  are 
welcome  to  make  it  thj  epitaph. 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  tfaougbts  are  clear 

Firom  fraud,  disguise,  and  guile, 
Need  neither  fortune's  frownjng  fear, 

Nor  court  the  harlot's  smile. 

The  greatness  that  would  make  us  grave 

Is  but  an  empty  thing; 
What  more  than  mirth  would  mortals  have? 

The  cheerful  man's  a  king.  \£xiL 

Enter  Lvcinda. 

Luc,  Hist,  hist,  Hodge! 

Hodge,  Who  calls?  here  am  I. 

Luc,  Well,  have  you  been? 

Hodge.  Been,  ay,  I  ha'  been  far  enough, 
an  that  be  all :  ^ou  never  knew  any  thing  fall 
out  so  crossly  in  your  bom  days. 

Luc, w Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Hodge,  VVhjr  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a 
horse  out  of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning, 
for  fear  it  should  be  missed,  and  breed  ques> 
tions;  and  our  old  nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly 
beat  i'th'  hoofs,  that,  poor  beast,  it  had  not  a 
foot  to  set  to  ground;  so  I  was  fain  to  go  to 
farmer  Ploughshare's,  at  the  Grange,  to  bor- 
roV  the  loan  of  his  bald  filly ;  and,  would  you 
think  it  ?  after  walking  all  that  way — de'el  from 
me,  if  the  crossgrained  toad  did  not  deny  me 
the  favour. 

Luc,  Unlucky! 
'Hodge,  Well,  then  I  went  my  ways  to  the 
King'sbead  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle 
were  at  plough:  and  I  was  as  far  to  seek 
below  at  the  turnpike:  so  at  last,  for  want  of 
a  better,  I  was  forced  to  take  up  with  dame 
Quickset's  blind  mare. 

Luc,  Oh,  then  you  have  been? 

Hodge,  Yes,  yes.  I  ha'  been. 

Luc,  Pshaw!  Why  did  not  you  say  so 
at  once?    ' 

Hodge,  Ay,  but  I  Lave  had  a  main  tire- 
some jaunt  on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc,  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace, 
and  what  did  he  say  to  you? — Come,  quick — 
have  you  e'er  a  letter? 

Hodge.  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  I  ha'na' 
lost  it. 

Luc,  Lost  it,  man! 

Hodge,  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience: 
adwawns,  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry 
{Rummaging  his  Pockets']  i  put  it  some- 
where in  this  waiscoat  pocket  Oh,  here 
it  is. 


Luc  Sol  give  it 

{Reads  ike  LeUer  to  kendf, 

Hodge*  Lara  a  mercy!  bow  my  arm  aos 
with  beaming  that  plaguy  beast:  III  be  haag'a 
if  I  won'na'  rather  ha*  thrashM  half  a  di^, 
than  ha'  ridden  her. 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  you  kave  done  yoor 
business  very  welL 

Hodge,  VVell,  have  not  I  now? 

Lmc,  Yes—Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  letter, 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  br  twetre  oViock  — Yoi 
know  where  he  came  before. 

Hodge,  Ay,  ay. 

Luc.  Well,  yon  must  go  there;  and  wail 
till  be  arrives,  and  watch  your  opportunitj  to 
introduce  him,  across  the  fields,  mto  the  utile 
summer-house,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ganlci. 

Hodge.  That's  enough. 

Luc,  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody 
%tes  y4>u. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  yon. 

Luc,  Nor  for  your  life  drop  a  word  of  it 
to  any  mortal. 

Hodge,  Never  fear  me. 

Luc,  And,  Hodge — 

AIR. — HODGE. 

Well,  yrell,  say  no  more; 

Sure  you  told  me  before; 
I  see  the  full  length  of  my  tether; 

Do  you  think  Pm  a  fooL 

That  I  need  go  to  scho<M? 
I  can  spell  you  and  put  yon  together. 

A  word  to  the  wise, 

Will  always  suffice; 
Addsniggers,  go  talk  to  your  parrot; 

I'm  not  such  an  elf, 

Though  I  say  it  myself^ 
But  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot 

Luc,  How  severe  is  my  €:ase !  Here  I  »« 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondcoce 
with  a  man  in  all  respects  my  e^al,  becavie 
the  oddity  of  my  father's  tender  is  such,  1m 
I  dare  not  tell  him  I  have  ever  yet  seen  the 

Eerson  I  should  b'ke  to  marry  —  But  perfcjp* 
e  has  quality  in  his  eye,  and  hopes,  one  day 
or  other,  as  I  am  his  only  child,  to  match  nK 
with  a  title — vain  imagination! 

A  I  a. 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion. 
Take  the  helpless  lover's  part: 

SeiKe,  oh  keise  some  kind  occasion, 
To  reward  a  faithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call, 
VN^bo  the  body  would  enthral; 
Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind. 
Those,  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur?  foe  to  rest, 
Childish  mummery  at  best 
Happy  1  in  humble  state; 
Catch,  ye  fools,  the  glittering  bait 

Scene  IU.— ^  Field  wiOi  a  SOU. 

Enter  Hodge,  followed  b/  Mai)^* 

Hodge,  What  does  the  wench  (<^^  "^ 
for?  Odds  flesh,  folk  may  well  talk,  to  see  J0<* 
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aofliiiff  after  me  e^ery  wbere,  like  a  taatoiiy 

Sig  ^) :  nnd  tome  otber  roadi  can't  you ;  and 
onH  keep  wbcrreting  me  with  your  nonsense. 

Madge,  Naj,  pray  you,  Hooge,  stay,  and 
let  me  speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge,  Weil;  what  sayn  you? 

Madge.  Dear  beart,  bow  can  you  be  so 
barbarous?  and  is  tbis  tbe  way  you  serve  me 
after  all ;  and  wonH  you  keep  your  word,  Hodge  ? 

Hod^e,  Wby  no  I  won%  1  tell  you ;  I  bate 
cbangM  my  mind. 

Mudge,  Nay  but  surely,  sorely  —  Consider 
Hodge,  you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to 
make  me  an  bonest  woman. 

Hodge,  Obligated  in  conscience!  How  am 
I  obligated? 

Mttdge,  Because  you  are;  and  none  but  tbe 
basest  of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to 
sbame,  and  afterwards  leaye  ber  to  tbe  wide 
world. 

Hodge,  Bring  yon  to  sbame!  DonH  make 
me  speak,  Madge ;  don't  make  me  speak. 

Madge^  Yes  do,  speak  your  worst 

Hodge,  Wby  then,  if  you  ^  t'o  tbat,  you 
wrere  fain  to  leare  your  own  Tillage  down  in 
tbe  west,  for  a  bastard  you  bad  by  tbe  clerk 
of  tbe  parish,  and  Til  bnng  the  man  shall  say 
it  to  your  face. 

Madge,  No,  no,  Hodge,  *tis  no  such  thing, 
*tis  a  l^se  lie  of  ^rmer  Ploughshare's — But  1 
know  what  makes  you  false-hearted  to  me, 
that  you  may  keep  company  with  young  ma- 
dam's waiting-woman;  and  1  am  sure  she's 
no  fit  body  for  a  poor  man*s  wife. 

Hodge,  How  sbould  you  know  what  she's 
fit  for.  Sbe's  fit  lor  as  much  as  you ,  may- 
bap;  don't  find  ftiult  with  your  betters,  Madge. 

Enter  young  Meadows. 

Ob!  master  Thomas,  I  bate  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  you ;  ]iray  did  not  you  go  down  the 
Tillage  one  day  last  week  with  a  basket  of 
somelhing  upon  your  shoulder? 

Young M,  Well,  and  what  then? 

Hodge,  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  hostler  at 
the  Greenman  was  saying,  as  bow  there  was 
a  passenger  at  tbeir  house  as  see'd  you  go  by, 
and  said  be  know'd  you;  and  axt  a  mort  of 
questions— So  I  thought  I'd  tell  you. 

Young  M,  The  devil  1  ask  questions  about 
me !  I  know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  coun* 
try ;  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it.— Come 
hither,  Hodge.  [Exit  with  Hodf^e, 

Madge,  A  nasty,  un^teful  fellow,  to  use 
me  at  this  rate,  after  bemg  to  him  as  I  haTe. — 
Well,  well,  I  wish  ail  poor  girls  would  take 
warning  by  my  mishap,  and  never  have  nothing 
to  say  to  none  of  them. 


AIR. 


till  now! 


How  happy  were  my  days,  ti 

1  ne'er  did  sorrow  feel; 
I  rose  with  joy  to  milk  my  cow, 
*  Or  turn  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  than  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  i  sung, 
Till  be  pretended  love,  and  I 

Believ'd  his  flatt'ring  tongtte. 

Oh  the  fool,  tbe  silly,  silly  fool, 
Who  trusts  what  man  may  be; 

i;  61.  Aalbbnjr'a  pig. 


I  wish  I  was  a  maid  again^ 
And  in  my  -own  country.  [jElri^ 

Stxt^%  IV. — A  Green,  wiOi  tht  Prospect  of 
a  FVlagej  and  the  Representation  of  m 
Statute  or  Ecur, 

Enter  3 vmcEWooDCOCKf  Hawtboiuv,  Mha. 
Dbboeab  Woodcock,  Lvcinda,  Rosetta, 
jroung  Meadows,  Hodge,  and  several 
country  People. 

Hodge,  This  way,  your  worship,  this  wa^* 
Why  don't  you  slann  aside  there  r  Here's  his 
worship  a  cominjr. 

Countrymen.  His  worship! 

Jus,  fV,  Fie,  fie,  what  a  crowd's  this !  Odd, 
ril  put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  [Striking 
a  EettOfvl  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sinrab. 

Hattf,  1* or  shame,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad, 
are  you  willing  to  serve  the  kinc? 

Countryman,  Why,  can  you  list  me?  Serve 
the  king,  master?  no,  no,  I  pay  tbe  king,  that*s 
enough  for  me.    Ho,  bo,  ho! 

Hatv,  Well  said.  Sturdy-boots. 

Jus,  fV,  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they'll 
answer  you. 

Haiv.  1  would  have  them  do  so,  I  like  they 
sbould. — Well,  madam,  is  not  tbis  a  fine  sight  r 
I  did  not'  know  my  neighbour's  estate  nad 
been  so  well  peopled. — Are  all  these  his  own 
tenants? 

Mrs.  D,  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr. 
Hawthorn.  I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel 
of  young  hussies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Maw.  There's  a  lass.  [Beckoning  to  a 
country  Girt'} — Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid. 
What  brin^M  you  here?  [Chucking  her  under 
the  Chin}  Do  you  come  to  look  for  a  service  ? 

Country  G,  Yes,  an^  please  you. 

Haw,   Well,  and^^wbat  place  are  you  for? 

Country G,  All  work,  ant  please  you. 

Jus.  fV.  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  it;  any  work 
you'll  put  her  to. 

Mrs.  D.  She  looks  like  a  brasen  one — Go, 
hussy. 

Haw.  Here's  another.  [Catching  a  Girl  that 
goes  by}  What  health,  what  bloom!— Tbis  is 
nature's  work;  no  art,  no  daubing.  Don't  be 
asbam'd,  child  ;  those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough 
to  put  a  whole  drawing-room  out  of  counte- 
nance. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport 
will  come:  The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and 
some  among  them  are  ffoing  to  sing  and  dance. 
Wby  there  s  not  the  like  m  our  statute,  mun, 
in  five  counties;  others  are  but  fools  to  it. 

SerQantr4nan,  Come,  good  people,  make  a 
ring;  and  stand  out,  fellow  servants,  as  many 
of  you  as  are  willing,  and  able,  to  hear  a 
hob  ').  We'll  let  my  masters  ana  mistresses 
see  we  can  do  something  at  least;  if  tbey 
won't  hire  us,  it  shan't  be  our  fault  Strike 
up  tbe  Servants'  Medley. 

Medley  and  Chorus. 

Housem,  I  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  me; 
I'm  young,  and  strong,  and  clean,  you  see ) 
I'll  not  turn  tail  to  any  she. 

For  work  that^  in  the  county. 
Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 
1  wash,  i  scrub,  I  brew,  I  bake; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  I'll  speak^ 
Depending  on  your  bounty. 

1     I)  T*  Uk*  «  pM-l  ia  Ut«  toag. 
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Fooim,  Belioki  a  Ua^  wha  knows  kU  trade 
In  chamber,  ball,* and 'enUy: 
And  what  tbou^  bere  I  jnow  appear, 
Fve  senr*d  tbe  l>e«l  of  gentry. 
*  A  footman  would  jou  bare, 

I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  sbave ; 
For  I  a  bandf  lad  am: 
On  a  messa^  I  can  go, 
And  slip  a  billet^oOz, 
Witb  your  bumble  senraot,   madam. 
Cooknu  Wbo  wanu  a  good  cook,  my  band 

tbey  must  cross;  ; 

For  plain  wholesome  dishes  Fm  ne*er  at  a  loss;! 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and 

TOur  sauce, 
Compar*d  to  tbe  beef  of  old  England, 
ComparM  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

CarL  If  you  want   a   young  man,  witb  a 

true  honest  heart, 
Wbo  knows  bow  to  manage  a  plough  and  a 

cart, 
Here^s  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me 

and  try; 
TouH  say  you  ne*er  met  with  a  better  nor  I. 

Ge  ho,  Dobbin,  etc 
Chorus.  My  masters  and  mistresses,   hither 

repair; 
What  servants  you  want,  youll  find  in  our  fair; 
Men  and   maids   fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations 

there  be; 
And,  as  for  tbe  wages,  we  shan't  disagree. 

ACT  n. 

SciNi  I.— ^  Parlour  in  Justice  Wood- 
cock's House, 

Enter  LuciNOA  and  EustXcb. 

Luc.  Well,  am  1  not  a  bold  adventurer,  to 
bring  you  into  my  father's  bouse  at  noon-day  ? 
Though,  to  say  tne  truth,  we  are  safer  here 
than  in  the  ffarden;  for  there  is  not  a  human 
creature  under  tbe  roof  besides  ourselves. 

EusL  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into 
eieculion  this  moment?  I  have  a  post-chaise 
ready. 

Luc.  Fie:  how  can  vou  talk  so  lightly?  I 
protest  I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  you;  and  my  aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust.  What!  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart 
BOW  feels — 

Luc.  Oh,  to  h€  sure,  promise  and  vow ;  it 
sounds'prellily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon 
a  fond  female. 

Eust,  W^ell,  I  fee  you've  a  mind  to  divert 
yourself  with  me;  but  I  wish  I  could  prevail 
on  you  to  he  a  liitle  serious. 

Luc,  Seriously  then,  what  would  you  desire 
roe  to  say  ?  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with 
you;  which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any 
reasonable  lover  can  expect  from  his  mutress. 

EusL  Yes;  but,  you  dear  provoking  angel, 
you  have  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away 
witb  me. 

Luc.  Why  that,  I  confess,  requires  some 
consideration. 

Eusi.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  deliber- 
ating^ the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us, 
may  elapse,  never  to  return. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock  and  Mrs.  Debo- 
rah Woodcock. 

Jus.  W.  Hoity-toity ;  wbo  have  we  here  ? 


Xtfc  My  &tbcr.  and  wet  wsak\ 

Eusi.  llie  devil!  What  sbaH  we  do? 

Luc.  Take  no  notice  of  tbem^  only  obicne 
me. —  [Spe€iks  aloud  to  EuMtace\  Upon  ay 
word,  sir,  I  donH  know  what  to  say  to  it, 
unless  the  |Qstice  was  at  bofne;  be  u  just 
stepped  into  tbe  village  witb  some  compaaj; 
but,  if  youll  sit  down  a  moment,  I  dare  swear 
he  will  return— [Prtflendls  to  see  the  Juttiee] 
— O!  sir,  bere  is  my  papa! 

Jus-  IV.  Here  is  your  pap*,  bnssy !  WW*i 
this  you  have  got  witb  you  r  Hark  you,  smk, 
wbo  are  yon,  ye  dog  ?  and  what's  your  baa- 
ness  berer 

EusL  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  Is. 

Jus,  JV.  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal— I  an 
a  justice  of  tbe  peace ;  and  if  1  bear  a  word 
out  of  your  mouth,  I'll  send  yon  Id  jail,  for 
all  your  lac'd  baL 

Mrs,  1).  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that's  ritk. 

Jus.  yy.  And  how  do  you  know  it's  ript? 
How  should  you  know  any  thing's  ri|iit?— 
Sister  Deborah,  you  are  never  in  the  nghi 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  thb  is  tbe  man  I  have  bees 
telling  you  about  so  long. 

Jus.  JV,  What  man,  goody  Wiseacre? 

Mrs.D.  Why  tbe  man  your  daughter  bi 
an  intrigue  with :  but  L  hope  you  wul  not  be- 
lieve it  now,  though  you  se«  it  witb  your  owi 
eyes — Come,  hussy,  confess,  and  donl  let  jov 
father  make  a  fool  of  himself  any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt?  This  gcotlemao 
is  a  music-master:  he  goes  about  the  countrji 
teaching  ladies  to  play  and  sing;  and  bas  beeo 
recommended  to  instruct  me;  I  could  not  torn 
him  out  when  he  came  to  offer  his  scrrice; 
and  did  not  know  what  answer  to  give  bis 
till  1  saw  my  papa. 

Jus.  fV.  A  music-master? 

Eust.  Yes,  sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs.D.  it's  a  lie, '^oung  man;  it's  a  lie* 
Brother,  be  is  no  more  a  music-^nasleri  tbao 
I  am  a  music-master. 

Jus.  VT.  W^bat  then  you  know  better  tbao 
tbe  fellow  himself,  do  you  ?  and  you  wiU  be 
wiser  than  all  tbe  world? 

Mrs.D.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a 
music-master. 

Jus.fV.  He  does  not  look!  bal  ha!  ba! 
Was  ever  such  a  poor  stupe !  Well,  and  wbat 
does  he  look  like,  then?  But  1  suppose  yov 
mean  he  is  not  dressed  like  a  music-master* 
W^hy,you  silly  wretch,  these  whlpper^napptf* 
set  up  for  gentlemen  now-a-days,  and  give 
themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  were  people 
of  quality.  —  Hark  you,  friend,  I  suppo»« 
you  don't  come  within  the  vagrant  act?  Yos 
have  some  settled  habitation — Where  do  joa 
live? 

Mrs.D,  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  teU 
you  a  wrong  place. 

Jus,  IV.  Sister  Deborah,  don't  provoke  m«. 

Mrs.  D.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  flK 
examine  him  a  little. 

Jus,  W.  You  shan't  say  a  word  to  bioif  7^ 
shan't  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs.Jj.  She  says  he  was  recommended  bcrCf 
brother;  ask  him  by  whom. 

Jus.fV.  No,  I  won't  now,  because  yo" 
desire  iL 

Luc.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  ouestion,  vtsA, 
it  would  be  very  easily  resolveii. 
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Mrs.D,  WIio  bid  jon  sp«a1r,  Mrs.  Nimble- 
cbops  ?  I  siip^ost  ibe  man  bas  a  toDgue  in 
hia  bead  lo  answer  for  bimself. 

Jus,  fV»  Will  nobody  stop  tbat  prating  old 
woman^s  mouth  for  roe?  Get  outof  ibe  room. 

Mrs.D,  yWtWj  so  1  can,  brotber;  I  donH 
want  to  stay:  but,  remember,  I  tell  you,  you 
wrill  make  yourself  ridiculous  in  this  affair: 
for  tbrougb  your  own  obslinacy,  you  will  bave 
your  daughter  run  away  witb,  before  your  face. 

Jus.  fVl  My  daughter!  who  wiU  run  away 
witb  my  daughter? 

Mrs/D,  That  fellow  will. 

Jus.  ff^.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,  censo- 
rious wofhan. 

Luc.  Why  sure,  madam,  yon  must  think 
me  Terr  forward,  indeed. 

Jus.  tV.  kj^  she  judges  of  others  by  herself; 
I  remember  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother 
dared  not  trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron- 
string;  she  was  clambering  upon  every  feU 
low^s  back 

Mrs.D.  I  was  not 

Jus.  W.  You  were. 

Luc.  Well,  but  why  so  Tiolent? 

AIR. 

Beliere  me,  dear  aont, 

li  you  raie  thus  and  rant, 
Tou*ll  never  a  lover  pertnade; 

The  men  will  all  fly, 

And  leave  you  to  die, 
Ob,  terrible  chance!  an  old  maid. 

How  happy  the  lass. 

Must  sbp  come  to  this  pass, 

Who  ancient  virginity  *scapes! 
n!*were  better  on  earth 
Rave  ^\^  brats  at  a  birth, 

Than  in  bell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

{Exit  Mrs,  D. 

Jus.  fV.  Well  done,  Lucy,  send  her  about 
ber  business;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature, 
does  abe  think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  berT 
«-Come  hither,  my  lad,  you  look  tolerable 
honest. 

Eust.  I  hope,  air,  I  shall  never  give  you 
cause  to  alter  your  opinion. 

Jus.  W,  No,  BO,  I  am  not  easily  deceived, 
I  am  •  generally  pretty  right  in  my  conjectures. 
^You  must  know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion 
of  music  myself,  and  learned  upon  the  fiddle; 
I  could  play  the  Trumpet  Minuet,  and  But- 
tered Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at 
our  club  at  Nando*s  Coflee-bousf ;  Jack  Pickle 
used  to  sing  it  for  us,  a  droll  fisb !  but  *tis  an 
old  tbingy  1  dare  swear  you  have  heard  of  it 
oi^en. 

AIR. 

When  I  followed  a  lass  tbat  was  froward 

and  shy. 
Obi   I   stuck  to   her  stuff,   till  I  made  her 

comply ; 
Ob !  I  took  ber  so  lovingly  round  the  waist. 
And  I  smacked  ber  lips  and  held  ber  fast: 
When  buffffM  and  bauPd, 
She  squeara  and  squalPd; 
But,  though  she  vow*d  all  I  did  was  in  vain. 
Yet  I  pleas*d  her  so  well   that  she  bore  it 

again: 


Then  boity-tofty, 
Whisking^  frisking, 

Green  was  ber  gown  upon  the  grass; 

Oh !  such  were  tne  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

"Eust.  y^rs  well,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

Jus.  fV.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things 
now;  but  I  could  do  a.Kttle  at  them  once; — 
Well,  slay  an^  eat  your  dinner,  and  well 
talk  about  your  teaching  the  girl—Lucy,  take 
your  master  to  your  spmnet,  and  show  bira 
what  you  can  do — I  must  go  and  give  some 
orders;  then  hoity-toity,  etc  [ExiU 

Luc,  My  sweet,  pretty  papa,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant;  ba,  ba,  ha!  was  ever 
so  whimsical  an  accident?  Well,  sir,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  ? 

Kust  Think  of  il !  I  am  in  amase. 

Luc.  O  your  awkwardness !  I  was  frighten- 
ed out  of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take 
the  hint;  and,  if  I  had  not  tamed  matters  so 
cleveHy,  we  should  have  been  utterly  undone. 

Eust,  *Sdeath!  why  would  you  bring  me 
into  the  bouse?  we  could  expect  nothing  ebe: 
besides,  since  they  did  surprise  us,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  discovered  the  truth. 

Luc.  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another 
aAerwards.  I  know  my  father  better  than  yon, 
do;  he  has  taken  it  into  his  bead  I  have  no 
inclination  for  a  husband ;  and  let  me  tell  yoa 
tbat  is  our  best  security;  for  if  once  be  bas 
said  a  thing,  be  vriU  not  be  easily  persuaded 
to  the  contrary. 

Eust.  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  now? 

Luc,  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty 
well  over,  since  he  hath  invited  you  to  Jinner 
witb  him,  stay ;  only  be  cautious  of  your  htm 
baviour^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  1  will  consi- 
der what  is  next  to  be  done. 

Eust.  Had  not  I  better  go  to  yoor  father? 

Luc.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover 
myself  a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  mffair  bas ' 
put  me  in.  \Excuntm 

ScBNS  11.—^  Garden. 

Enter  Rosbtta,  musing. 

Ros.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  surely  1  am.  The  devil  take  Mi 
fellow,  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  my  bead ;  and 
yet  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  I  don't  care 
for  him:  well,  but  surely  1  am  not  in  love: 
let  me  examine  my  heart  a  Utile:  I  saw  bim 
kissing  one  of  the  maids  the  other  day  ;  I  could 
have  boxed  bis  ears  for  it,  and  fiave  done 
nothing  but  find  fault  and  quarrel  witb  the 
girl  ever  since.  Why  was  *I  uneasy  at  bit 
toying  witb  another  woman?  what  was  it  to 
me? — Then  I  dream  of  him  almost  every  night 
— but  tbat  may  proceed  from  his  being  gene* 
rally  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  all  day : — Ob  I 
worse  and  worse! — Well,  lie  is  certainly,  m 

Eretty  lad ;  he  has  something  uncommon  about 
im,  considering  bis  rank: — And  now  let  me 
only  put  the  case"^  if  he  was  not  a  servant, 
would  I,  or  would  I  not,  prefer  bim  to  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  be  was 
not  a  servant —  In  short,  Fll  ask  myself  no 
more  questions,  for  the  further  I  examine,  the 
less  reason  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR. 

How  blessM  the  maid,  whose  bosom 
No  headstrong  passion  knows; 
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Her  d^ys  in  joy  $ke  pattct. 

Her  oigbtt  in  calm  repoie. 
Wherever  her  hncy  leads  her^ 
Mo  pain,  no  fear  inTades  lier; 

But  pleasure, 

Wiibout  measore, 
From  every  object  flows.  4 

Enter  Young  Mka)>ows. 

Young  M,  Do  you  come  into  the  garden, 
Mrs.  Rosetta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out 
of  countenance;  or,  to  sare  me  the  trouble  of 
watering  my  flowers,  by  reviTing  them?  The 
sun  seems  to  have  hid  himself  a  little,  to  give 
you  an,  opportunity  of  supplying  his  place. 

Ros,  \Vbere  could  he  get  that  now?  he 
never  read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Young  M,  Come,  don*t  affect  to  treat  me 
with  contempt;  1  can  suffer  any  thing  better 
than  that.  In  short,  I  love  you;  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said:  I  am  ao^ry  with  myself  for 
it,  and  strive  all  I  can  agarast  it;  but,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  love  you. 

Ros*  Really,  Mr.  Thomas,   tbis  is  very  im- 

roper  language;  it  is  what  I  don*t  understand; 
can*t  sufler  it,  and,  in  short,   I  don*t  like  it. 

Young M,  Perhaps  you   donU  like  me? 

Ros.  VVell,  perhaps  I  dou*t. 

Young M.  Nay,  hut  *tis  not  so;  come,  con- 
fess you  love  me. 

Ros,  Confess!  indeed  I  shall  confess  no  sucb 
thing:  besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  con- 
fess it? 

Young  M.  Wby,  as  you  say,  I  don't  know 
to  what  purpose;  only,  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  roe  to  hear  you  say  so;  tbafs  all. 

Ros^  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure 
you,  you  would  never  be  tbe  better  for  it — 
VVomen  are  apt  enough  to  be  weak !  we  can*- 
not  always  answer  for  our  inclinations,  but  it 
is  in  our  power  not  to  give  way  to  them; 
and  if  I  was  so  silly,  I  say  if  I  was  so  indis- 
creet, which  I  hope  I  am  not,  as  to  entertain 
an  improper  xegard,  when  people's  circum- 
stances are  quite  unsuitable,  and  tbere  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  that  cannot  be  surmounted — 

Young M.  Ob!  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  to 
be  sure:  you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it — 
I— know  very  weU  you  and  I  can  never  come 
together. 

Ros.  Well  tben,  since  that  is  tbe  case,  as 
I  assure  you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  be- 
have accordiosly. 

Young  M.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain, 
tben,  never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more  ? 

Ros*  With  all  my  heart 

Young  M.  Nor  look  at,  nor  if  possible  think 
o^  one  another? 

Ros,  I  am  very  willing. 

Young  M.  And  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the 
house  together,  never  to  take  any  notice? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Young  M.  Why,  IbeUeveit  is— Well,  Mrs. 
RoaetU  — 


Jtor. 


D  U  B  T  T. 


Ro§. 


Be  gone^I  agree; 

From  this*  moment  we^re  free ; 
Already,  the  matter  Fve  sworn; 
Young  M,    Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain— 
A  trial  90  bard  to  be  borne. 


WiMn  Ibingt  9Tt:  not  fit, 
W^e  should  calmly  submit; 
No  cure  in  reluctance  we  iad: 

Young  M*    Ti^n  tbut  1  obey. 

Tear  your  image  avray, 
And  banish  you  quite  from  m 
mind. 

Ros.  Welly  now  I  think  I  am  somewlul 
easier:  I  am  ^ad  I  have  come  to  this  expla- 
nation with  hiro,  because  it  puts  an  ena  to 
things  at  once. 

Y^ungM.  Hold,  Mrt.  Rosetta,  pray  stay  i 
moment— The  airs  tbis  girl  gives  herself  are 
intolerable:  I  find  now  the  cause  of  ker  be- 
haviour; she  despises  the  meanness  of  my  con- 
dition, thinking  a  gardener  below  tbe  ootiee 
of  a  lady's  waiting-woman:  'sdeath,  I  bare  a 
good  mind  to  discover  myaelf  to  ^ber* 

Ros.  Poor  'wretch !  he  does  not  know  wbal 
to  make  of  it:  I  believe  jie  is  heartily  moffti- 
fied,  but  1  must  not  pity  him. 

Young M.  It  shall  be  so:  !•  will  discorer 
myself  to  her,  and  leave  the  house  dircctljr- 
Mrs.  Rosetta — [Siariing  ^orArJ— Pfagoe  oa  it, 
yonder's  the  justice  come  into  the  gardeo! 

Ros.  O  Lord!  he  will  walk  round  tbis  wa?: 
pray  go  about  your  business;  I  would  not  (or 
the  world  he  should  see  us  together.    . 

YounrM.  The  devil  Uke  him;  he'i  fooe 
across  the  parterre,  and  can't  hobble  bere^ 
half  hour:  I  must  and  wiU  have  a  little  eoa- 
versalion  witb  y<Ni. 

Ros.  Some  other  time# 

Young  M.  Tbis  evening,  in  the  crecnboaM) 
at  the  lower  and  of  the  canal ;  I  have  sooe- 
tbing  to  comntunicate  to  yoU  of  importaacei 
Will  you  meet 'roe  tbere  r 

R,os.  Meet  y«iJ 

Young M*  Ay;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  yoo; 
and  I  swear,  from  that  moment,  there  fball  be 
an  end  of  every  thing  betMriit  us. 

Ros.  W^ell,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

Young M.  You'll  come  tben? 

Ros.  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may. 

Young  M.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  promising;  I  may  break 
my  promise — but,  I  teH  you,  I  will 

YounfM.  Enough — Yet,  before  1  leave  yoa, 
let  me  desire  you  to  believe,  I  love  you  «ort 
than  ever  man  loved  woman ;  and  that  wba 
I  relinquish  yon,  1  give  up  all  that  can  iaw< 
my  life  supportable. 

A  I  11. 

Oh!  how  shall  I,  in  language  weak, 

My  ardent  passion  tell ;   - 
Or  form  my  falt'ring  tongue  to  speak 

That  cruel  word,  farewell? 
Farewell— but  know,  though  thus  we  parti 

My  thouffhts  can  never  stray: 
Go  wbere  l  will,  my  constant  heart 

Must  witb  my  cbarmer  stay.  [^^ 

Enter  Justicb  Woodcock* 
Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  vrsnti  j* 

tell  me?  I  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  bear  itt 

methinks — well — 
Jus.  fV.  Hem!  hem!  Rosetta  1  ^^ 

Ros.  So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  tkj^ 

bim  in  my  way ;  now  for  a  courtship  «*  J 

different  kind  ;  but  111  give  him  a  surfeit-U><> 

you  call  rae^  sir? 
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Jus,  fV,  Ajf  wliere  wnfon  nraniDg  so  last? 

Has*  I  was  only  going  into  the  boiis«,  sir. 

Jus,  ff^.  Well,  but  come  here ;  come  here, 
I  say.  TLookiitg  about]  How  do  you  do, 
Rosetta  f 

Ros,  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 

Jus.  fV,  Wby  you  look  as  Iresb  and  bloomy 
to-day — ^Adad,  you  little  slut,. I  belie?e  you  are 
painted. 

Ros,  O  sir!  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

Jus,  W,  Adad,  I  beliete  you  are  —let me  try — 

Ros,  Lord,  sir! 

Jus,  Vf.  Wbat  brings  you  into  tbis  garden 
so  often,  Rosetta?  I  bope  you  dooH  get  eating 
ffreen  fruit  and  trasb;  or  nave  you  a  banker- 
rag  after  some  lorer  in  dowlass,  wbo  spoils 
my  trees  by  engraTingtrueloTers*-knots  on  them, 
with  your  horn- and  buck-handled  knires?  I 
see  your  name  written  upon  the  celling  of  the 
senrants*-hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle; 
and  I  suspect — 

Ros,  Mot  m«,  I  hope,  sir— No,  sir,  I  am  of 
another  gtiess  mind,  I  assure  you ;  for  I  bare 
beard  say,  men  are  false  and  Gckle — 

Jus,  rK.  Ay,  tbat?s  your  flaunting,  idle, 
younff  fellows;  so  they  are:  and  ihey  are  so 
damnd  impudent,  1  wonder  a  woman  will 
bare  any  wing  to  say  to  them;  besides,  all 
that  thty  want  is  something  to  brag  of,  and 
tell 'again. 

Ros,  Why  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make 
a  slip,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
— about  seventy,  or  seventy-fite  years  of  age. 

Jus,  W,  No,  child,  that  s  out  of  reason ; 
though  I  have  known  many  a  man  turned  of 
threescore  with  a  bale  constitution.  , 

Ros,  Then,  sir,  be  should  be  troubled  with 
the  gout,  have  a  good,  strMig.  substantial, 
winter  cough — and  I  should  not  like  him  the 
worse — if  he  bad  a  small  touch  of  the  rheumatism. 

Jus,  JV,  Pho,  pho,  Rosetta.  this  is  jesting. 

Ros,  No,  sir;  every  body  nas  a  taste,  and 
I  have  mine. 

Jus,  fV^  Well  but,  Rosetta,  have  you  thought 
of  wbat  I  was  saying  to  you? 

Ros,  What  was  it,  sir? 

Jus,  VF,  Ah,  you  know,  you  know  well 
enough,  hussy. 

Ros,  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor 
servant  to  depend  on  but  her  character?  And 
I  have  heard  you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing 
before,  and  another  after. 

Jus,  W,  I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle, 
flashy,  young  dogs :  but  when  you  have  to  do 
vrith  a  staid,  sober  man— 

Ros,  And  a  magistrate,  sir? 

Jiu,  fV.  Right;  it's  quite  a  diHerent  thing 
—Well,  shall  we,  Rosetta,  shall  we? 

Ros,  Really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  it. 

AIR. 
Young  I  atn,  and  sore  afiraid: 
Would  you  hurt  a  harmless  maid? 
Lead  an  innocent  astray? 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray. 

Men  too  often  we  believe; 

And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive. 

Ruin  first,  and  then  forsake, 

Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break. 

Jus.  W,  Why,  you  liUy  gJrl,  I  won't  do 
you  any  barm. 


Ros,  Wont  yott,  sir? 
Jus,  JV,  Not  \, 

Ros,  Rut  won't  you  indled,  sir  ? 
Jus,  fV,  Why  I  tell  you  I  wont. 
Ros,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Ju^  W,  Hussy,  hussy!* 
RA,  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Your  servant,  sir,  your 
servant.  [Exit 

Jus,  JV,  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious— 

Unter  Hawthoek, 

H€Mf,  So,  so,  justice  at  odds  with  gravity! 
his  worship  playing  at  romps! — Your  servant, 
sir. 

Jus.  fV,  Ha !  friend  Hawthorn ! 

HotMf,  I  bope  1  don't  spoil  sport,  neighbour: 
I  thought  I  had  the  glin^se  of  a  petticoat  as 
I  came  in  here. 

Jus.JfV,  Oh!  the  maid.  Ay,  she  has  been 
gathering  a  sallad— Rut  come  hither,  master 
Hawthorn,  and  FU  show  you  some  alterations 
I  intend  to  make  in  my  garden. 

Ha9v,  No,  no,  1  am  no  judge  of  it;  besides, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this 
— Tell  me,  sir  Justice,  were  you  helping  your 
maid  to  gather  a  sallad  here,  or  consulting 
her  taste  iu  your  improvements,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  Let  me  see,  all  among  the  roses;  'egad,  I 
like  your  notion :  but  you  look  a  little  l>laiik 
upon  it:  you  are  ashamed  of  the  business  then| 
arc  ^ou? 

A  I  a. 

Oons!  neighbour,  ne'er  blush  for   a  trifle 

like  this; 
Wbat  barm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and   to 

kiss? 
The  greatest  and  gravest— a  truce  with  ^''  ^ 

mace — 
V\^ould  do  the  same  thing,  were  they  in  the 

same  place. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  fi-ee; 
To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee: 
That  power,  resistless,  no  strength  can  oppose. 
We  all  love  a  pretty  girl — under  the  rose. 

Jus,  JV,  I  profess,  master  Hawthorn,  tbis  \% 
all  Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me;  I 
don't  understand  a  word  of  it, 

Haw,^  No,  may  be  not:  well,  sir,  will  you 
read  this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  un- 
derstand, that?  it  is  just  brought  by  a  serrant, 
who  stays  for  an  answer. 

Jus,  VF,  A  letter,  and  to  me?  [Taking  the 
Letter]  Yes,  it  is  to  me;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
it  comes  from  no  correspondent  that  I  know 
of.  Where  are  my  spectacles?  not  but  I  can 
see  yery  well  without  them,  master  Havrthom; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  crabbed  hand. 

[Reads, 
Sir, — /  am  ashamed  of  giving  jou  this 
trouble;  but  I  am  informed  Stere  is  an 
unthinkittg  boy,  a  son  of  mine,  nom  dis~ 
guised  and  in  your  service,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  gardener. '-^Tom  is  a  little  wild,  but 
an  honest  lad,  and  no  fool  either,  though 
I  am  his  fadier  that  say  it,  Tom^oh,  ^is 
is  Thomas,  our  gardener;  I  always  thought 
that  he  was  a  better  man's  child  than  he  ap* 
peared  to  be,  though  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Haw,  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let's  bear  th« 
rest  of  the  letter. 
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Jus.  Vf\  Slay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here : 
— /  am  come  in  quest  of  mj  runawajr^  and 
write  this  al  an  imn  in  your  village,  while 
I  am  swallowing  a  morsel  of  dinner :  be- 
cause,  not  liaving  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  1  did  not  care  to  intrude, 
without  giving  you  notice.  Whoever  ihis 
person  is,  he  understands  good  manners.  I 
oeg  leave  to  wait  on  you,  sir ;  but  desire 
you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  par- 
ticuUwly  from  the  young  man, 

Willi Au  Meadows. 
ni  assure  you.  a  Tery  well  worded,  civil  let- 
ter.   Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  person 
who  writes  it,  neighbour? 

Haw,  Let  me  consider — Meadows — by  dad, 
I  belive  it  is  sir  William  Meadows  of  North- 
amptonshire; and,  now  t  remember,  I  heard 
some  time  ago  that  the  heir  of  that  family 
had  absconded,  on  account  of  a  marriage  that 
was  disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  since  I  have  ieen  sir  William,  but  we 
were  once  well  acquainted :  and,  if  you  please, 
sir,  I  will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

Jus,  fV,  Do  so,  roaster  Hawthorn,  do  so— 
But  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  sir  William 
Meadows?  Is  he  a  wise  man? 

Haw,  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that 
has  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  be  a  con- 

I'urer;  but  I  suppose  you  ask  that  question 
because  of  this  story  aoout  his  son ;  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  wise  parents  make  wise  children. 

Jus.  VF.  No  doubt  of  it,  master  Hawthorn, 
no  doubt  of  it — I  warrant  we  shall  find  now, 
that  this  young  rascal  has  fallen  iu  love  with 
sonic  mynx,  against  his  father^s  consent — Why, 
sir,  if  I  had  as  many  children  as  kiog  Priam 
had,  that  we  read  of  at  school,  in  the  destruc- 
tign  of  Troy,  not  one  of  them  should  serve 
me  so. 

Haw,  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not; 
but  we  should  remember  when  we  were  young 
ourselves ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  old 
don  such  a  trick  in  my  day,  as  e*er  a  spark  in 
the  hundred ;  nay .  between  you  and  me,  I  had 
done  it  once,  hacl  the  wench  been  as  willing 
as  L 

AIR. 

My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing! 
Her  breath  disclosM  the  sweets  of  spring; 
And  if  for  summer  you  would  seek, 
*Twa$  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek ; 
Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 
Of  fruitful  'autumn  was  the  type: 
But,  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 
I  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 

Jus,  VK*  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape*grace 
rattle-eap. 

Haw,  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock, 
donH  tell  me,  young  iellows  will  be  Toung 
fellows,  though  we  preach  till  weVe  hoarse 
again;  and  so  there^s  an  end  on*t.     \Kxeunt. 

ScsNE  HI. — Justice  Woodcock's  HaU, 
Enter  Hodge  and  Madge. 

Hodge.  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in? 

Madge.  Why.  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge.  Indeed !  Marry  come  up !  why  then 
pray  let  yourself  out  again.  Times  are  come 
to  a  pretty  pass;  I  think  you  might  have  had 


the  manners  to  Ttawtkat  the  door  first* VVbt 
does  the  wench  stana  for? 

Madge,  I  want  to  know  if  his  worsbip'i  it 
home  ? 

Hodge.  XVtAX^  what's  your  business  wilk 
his  worship  ? 

Madge.  Ferhaps  you  will  hear  that— Loolje, 
Hodge^  it  does  not  signify  talking,  I  am  come, 
once  (or  all,  to  know  what  you  mteods  todo; 
for  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge.  You  won't? 

Madge.  No,  that's  what  I  won't,  bvtkekcit 
roan  that  erer  wore  a  head ;  I  am  toe  make- 
garoe  of  the  whole  village  upon  your  accoant; 
and  I'll  try  whether  your  master  gives  jm 
toleration  in  your  doings. 

Hodge.  You  will? 

Madge,  Yes,  that's  what  I  wil(,  his  vonkip 
shall  be  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and 
see  how  you  will  like  to  be  sent  lor  a  soldier. 

Hodge,  There's  the  door;  take  a  fneixri 
advice,  and  go  about  your  business. 

Madge.  >iy  business  is  with  his  worsliip; 
and  I  won't  go  till  I  »tes  hira. 

Hodge*  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  aojr 
of  your  orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  don't  set 
the  dogs  at  you — Will  you  be  gone? 

Madge.  I  won't. 

Hodge.  Here,  Towser,  [Iflustling']  wkO| 
whu,  whn. 

AIR. 

Was  CTer  poor  feUow  so  plagu'd  vitk  a 

▼izen? 
ZawDsl    Madge,    don't  provoke  me,  bit 
mind  what  I  say; 
You've  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  pla/iof 

your  Iricks  on. 
So   pack   up  your  alls   and   be  tnidgifi{ 
away  ^ 
You'd  better  be  quiet. 
And  not  breed  a  riot; 
'Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  joa  kerc 

I've  got  other  matters  to  mind; 

Mayhap  you  may  think  me  an  sm; 
But  to  the  contrary  youil  find; 

A  dnt  piece  of  work  by  the  ma5sl 

Enter  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Sure  1  heard  the  voice  of  discord  kot 
— as  I  live,  an  admirer  of  mine,  and,  iflnj^ 
take  not,  a  rival — 111  have  some  sport  mU 
them — how  now.  f(^llow  servant,  what's  the 
matter? 

Hodge,  Nqthing,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  only  tiiii 
young  woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  wor- 
ship— Madge,  follow  me. 

Madge,  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  midaffj 
but  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  sbe,  aad 
have  as  clear  a  skin  too,  tho'f  I  mayn't  go  so 
gay;  and  now  she's  here,  m  tell  her  a  pi««« 
of  my  mind. 

Hodge.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  yon? 

Madge,  No,  ill  speak  if  I  die  ibr  it. 

Ros,  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Hodge,  Why  nothing,  I  tell  you;— Bfa;^^ 

Madge,  Yes,  but  it  is  something;  it<  *| 
along  of  she ,  and  she  may  be  awattc^  ol 
herself. 

Ros*  Bless  me,  child,  do  you  direct  Jo"' 
discourse  to  roe? 


Scene  4w] 

Madge,  Yes,  I  do,  and  ta  nobody  else;  tbere 
■was  not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was 
till  of  late;  I  had  nerer  a  cross  word  from  him 
tin  ho  kept  yoti  company;  but  all  the  girls 
about  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping 
a  sweetheart  for  you.  \ 

Ros.  Do  you  hear  this,  fiiend  Hodge? 

Hodge.  VVhy,  you  don't  mind  she,  I  hope ; 
but  if  that  vczes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do ;  my 
mind  runs  upon  nothing  else;  and  if  so  he  as 
you  was  agreeable  to  it,  I  would  marry  you 
to-night,  before  lo-morrow. 

Madge,  YouVe  a  nasty  monkey;  you  are 
parjur'd,  you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve 
to  have  your  eyes  tore  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her — PIl  teach  you 
to  call  names,  and  abuse  foIL 

Madge,  Do \  strike  me;— you  a  man! 

Ros,  Hold,  hold — we  shall  have  a  battle  here 
presently,  and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap 
tore  of!— -Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman, 
His  taking  a  mad  bull  by  the  boms — Leave 
roe  to  manage  her. 

Hodge,  Yon  manage  her!  Ill  kick  her.* 
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But  go  up  to  town  in  the  waggon  next  week; 
A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace, 
And  Register's  office  will  get  me  a  place: 
Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  soon  met  with 

a  friend: 
Folks  say  in   her  silks  she*s  now  standing 

^  an  end ! 

Then  why  should  not   I  the  same  maxim 

pursue. 
And  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do? 

[Exit. 

ScsNB  IV.-^^  Chamber. 
Enter  Rosbtta  and  Lucikda. 

Ros.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh  admirable,  most  de- 
lectably  ridiculous.  And  so  your  father  is 
content  he  should  be  a  music-mastePi  and  will 
have  him  such,  in  spite  of  all  your  aunt  can 
say  to  the  contrary? 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best 
companions  you  ever  saw:  and  have  been 
singing  together  the  most  hideous  duets !  Bob- 
bing Joan,  and  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King:  heaven 
knows  were  Eustace  could  pick  them  up:  but 


Ros,  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit,  he  has  gone  through  half  the  contents  of  Pills 
to  iret  the  belter  of  her  by  fair  means— I  war-  to  purge  Melanchotv  with  him. 


get  the  belter  ot  her  by 
rant  Til  bring  her  to  reason. 

Hodge,  VVell,  do  so  then — But  may  I  de- 
pend upon  you  ?  when  shall  I  speak   to   the 
parson  r 
Ros,  \Wt^\\  talk  of  that  another  time— Go. 
Hodge,  Madge,  good  bye.  [Exit, 

Ros,  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me ! 
— Oh  men,  men^-you  are  all  alike — A  humkin 
here,  bred*  at  the  bam  door;  had  he  been 
brought  up  in  a  court,  could  he  have  been 
more  fashionably  vicious!  show  me  the  lord, 
•quire,  colonel,  or  captain  of  them  all,  can 
outdo  him!  [the  place  any  longer. 

Madge,  I  am  ready  to  burst,  I  can't  stay  in 
Ros,  Hold,  child,  come  hither. 
Madge.  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  you. 
Ros.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  of  consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your 
good;   I  suppose    this    fellow   promised    you 
marriage.  fvaiPd  upon  me. 

Madgf,  Ay,  or  he  never  should  have  pre- 
Ros,  VVefl,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence 
of  trusting  to  such  promises:  when  once  a 
man  hath  cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she 
has  no  longer  hold  of  him;  he  despises  her 
ibr  wanting  that  which  he  hath  robb  d  her  of; 
and,  like  a  lawless  conqueror,  triumphs  in  the 
ruin  he  hath  occasioned. 
Madge,  Nan! 

Ros.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you 
have  got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased, 
w^ill  be  of  use  to  you  for  the  future;  and,  as 
to  any  designs  I  have  upon  the  heart  of  your 
lover,  you  may  make  yourself  easy,  for  1  as- 
sure you  I  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival ;  so  go 
your  ways  and  be  a  food  girl.  [Exit, 

Madge,  Yes — I  don  t  very  well  understand 
her  tall^  but  I  suppose  thats  as  much  as  to 
say  shell  keep  him  all  to  herself;  well,  let  her, 
woo  cares?  I  donU  fear  eetting  better  nor  he 
i«  any  day  of  the  year,  for  the  matter  of  that: 
and  I  have  a  thought  come  into  my  head,  that, 
ta»y  be,  will  be  more  to  my  advantage. 

A      1     Rr 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further 

ril  seek; 


ge  meiancboiy   

Ros,  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing 
to>night? 

Luc,  This  very  night,  my  dear:  my  swain 
will  ^o  from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  fur- 
ther than  the  inn,  where  he  has  leA  his  hor- 
ses; and,  at  twelve  precisely,  he  will  be  with 
a  post-chaise  at  the  little  gate  that  opens  from 
the  lawn  into  the  road,  where  I  have  promised 
to  meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend  upon  it,  IMl  bear  you 
company. 

Luc,  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are 
asleep,  and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already. 
Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros,  Never  doubt  it 

AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair, 

UntutorM  by  fashion  or  art;    * 
Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere, 

W^hose  words  are  th*  excess  of  the  heart : 
If  ought  of  substantial  delight, 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found, 
^is  sure  when  that  couple  unite. 

And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crownM. 

Enter  Hawthoen.* 

Haw,  Lucy,  where  are  you? 

Luc,  Your  pleasure,  sir. 

Ros,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haifi^,  What  my  little  water-wagtail!— The 
very  couple  I  wished  to  meet:  come  hither 
both  of  you. 

Ros,  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both 
of  us? 

Hai^,  V\^hy,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little — 
have  you  got  on  your  best  gowns ,  and  your 
best  faces  r  If  not,  go  and  trick  yourselves  out 
directly,  for  I'll  tell  you  a  secret — there  will 
be  a  young  bachelor  in  the  house,  within  these 
three  hours,  that  may  fall  to  the  share  of  one 
of  you,  if  you  look  sharp — but  whether  mi- 
stress or  maid — 

Ros,  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something;  but  how 
do  yon  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid 
will  think  him  worth  acceptance? 
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Haw,  Follow  me,  follow  me ;  I  warraal you. 
Luc.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Hawtbora,  I  am 
Tery  difBcuU  to  please. 
n.os.  And  so  am  \  sir. 
H<ivQ,  Indeed! 

T  E  I  o. 

Well  come,  let  us  hear  what  the  swain  must 

possess, 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with 

success  ? 
Ros.    He  must  be  first  of  all 

Straight,  comely,  and  tall: 
Luc,    Neither  awkward, 
Ros>    Nor  foolish, 
Imc    Nor  apish, 
Ros,    Nor  mulish; 
i^c,  f   ^^^  ^^^  should  his  fortune  he  small. 

H<iw,  What  think^st  of  a  captain? 
Luc.    All  bluster  and  wounds! 
HcMf.  What  think*st  of  a  squire  ? 
Ros.    To  ^e  left  for  his  hounds. 

iThe  youth  that  isformM  to  my  mind, 
Must  be  gentle,  obliging,  and  kind ; 
Of  all  things  in  nature  lore  me ; 
Have  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  see — 
Yet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 
Haw.  f  *Fore  George,  a  most  rare  matii- 

V  monial  receipt; 

Ros.    )  Observe  i^  ye  fair,  in  tne   choice 

\  of  a  mate: 

Luc.    I  Remember  'tis  wedlock  determines 
\  your  fate. 


ACT  in. 

ScBNE  i.  —  A  Parlour  in  Justice  W^ood- 

GacK*8  Houses 

Enter  Sir  W^illum  Meadows,  followed  bjr 

Hawthorn. 

Sir  W.  Well,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  mighty 
good,  this  is  mighty  vnerry,  faith;  ha!  ha!  ha! 
was  eTer  the  like  heard  of?  that  my  boy,  Tom, 
should  run  away  from  me,  lor  fear  of  being 
forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  never  saw ;  that  she 
should  scamper  from  her  father,  for  fear  oF 
beinfi;  forcea  to  marry  him;  and  that  they 
should  run  into  one  another's  arms  this  way 
in  disguise,  by  mere  accident;  again^ft  their 
consents,  and  without  knowing  it,  as  a  body 
may  say  ?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  master 
Hawthorn,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  oddest  ad- 
ventures partly — 

How.  vVhy,  sir  William,  it  is  a  romance, 
a  novel,  a  pleasanter  history  by  half  thari  the 
loves  of  Doraslus  and  Faunia :  we  shall  have 
ballads  made  of  it  within  these  two  months, 
setting  forth  how  a  young  squire  became  a 
serving-man  of  low  degree;  and  it  will  be 
stuck  up  with  Margaret's  Ghost,  and  the  Spa- 
nish Lady,  against  the  walls  of  every  cottage 
in  the  country. 

Sir  VF.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all, 
master  Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  cirl. 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  servant  said  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  me,  i|  )  knew  what  to 
make  on*t:  but  when  the  little  gipsy  ^)  took 
me  aside,  and  told  me   her  name,   ana   how 


[Act  ID. 

matters  stood,  I  was  quite  astonished,  ai  \ 
body  may  say ;  and  could  not  believe  it  partlj; 
till  her  young  friend  that  she  is  with  lim, 
assured  roe  of  the  truth  onH: — Indeed,  at  bit, 
I  began  to  recollect  her  face,  though  I  bre 
not  set  tjt%  on  her  before,  since  she  was  tlie 
height  Ota  full  grown  greyhound. 

Jaaw,  Well,  sir  W^iluam,  your  son  ai  yet 
knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of 
your  being  come  hither ;  and,  if  youll  foUoir 
my  counsel,  we'll  have  some  sport  with  bim. 
— He  and  his  mistress  were  to  meet  ia  tlie 
garden  this  evening  by  appointment,  she*s  gone 
to  dress  herself  in  all  her  airs;  will  you  let 
me  direct  your  proceedings  in  this  aflair? 

SirVK,  With  all  my  heart,  master  Haw- 
thorn, with  all  my  heart;  do  what  yoo  viD 
with  me,  say  what  you  please  for  me;  I  an 
so  ovenoyed,  and  so  happy — AndniaylneTer 
do  an  ill  turn  ^)  but  I  am  ytry  glad  to  see 
you  too;  ay,  and  partly  as  much  pleased  at 
that  as  any  thing  else,  for  wc  have  heen  meny 
together  before  now,  when  we  were  some 
years  younger:  well,  and  how  has  the  world 
gone  with  you,  master  Hawthorn,  since  we 
saw  one  another  last? 

Haw.  W^hy,  pretty  well,  sir  William,  1 
have  no  reason  to  complain;  every  one  bai  a 
mixture  of  sour  with  his  sweets :  out,  in  tbe 
main,  I  believe,  I  have  done  in  a  degree  ai 
tolerably  as  my  neighbours. 

▲  IE. 

The  world  is  a  weU-fumish'd  table. 

Where  guests  are  promisc'ou4v  set; 
W^e  all  fare  as  well  as  we  are  tble. 

And  scramble  for  what  we  can  get. 
My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle, 

Some  gorge,  while  some   scarce  have  a 
taste ; 
But  if  I'm  content  with  a  little. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast, 

Enter  Rosetta. 

Roa.  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detain- 
ing you,  but  1  have  had  so  much  dilHcollj  ia 
adjusting  my  borrowed  plumes. — 

Sir  Vr.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  bo* 
they  fit  you  to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  welli 
so  you  do :  Cocksbones,  how  your  father  wID 
chuckle  when  he  comes  to  hear  this  l-'Herb- 
ther,  master  Hawthorn,  is  z%  worthy  a  man 
as  lives  by  bread,  and  has  been  almost  out  w 
his  senses  for  the  loss  of  her  —  But  tcM  »<j 
hussy,  has  not  this  been  all  a  scheme,  >  P'f^ 
of  conjuration  between  you  and  my  son  ?  FjuUi 
(  am  half  persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  so  £» 
hocus-pocus,  as  a  body  may  say. 

Ros*  Upon  my  honour,  sir  WilBain^  ™J 
has  happened  has  been  the  mere  effect  of 
chance;  I  came  hither  unknown  to  your  soBi 
and  he  unknown  to  me:  I  never  in  the  leait 
suspected  that  Thomas  the  gardener  was  otker 
than  bis  appearance  spoke  bim;  and  I^*' ^^ 
all,  that  be   was  a  perspn  with  whom  I  w<i 


l)  ItilUe  gipay.    lilUo  rMgoe«   liule  baggage,  aud  «  Ihou- 
ftnd  qlbcr*  litUea,  are  merflj  Unu  of  «ndo«niient. 


%o  dose  a  connexion,  Mr.  Hawthorn  cantesWJ 
the  astonishment  I  wasi  in  when  he  first  in- 
formed me  of  it ;  but  I  thought  it  was  mT 
duty  to  come  to  an  immediate  explaiia*><»0 
with  jou. 

SirfV.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  master 
Hawthorn?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  bw 

1)  Sir  William  mean*,  maj  I  qevfr  do  a  g—d  \'f^ 
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she  is— But  yon  lillle,  plaguj  deTiI,  how  came 
this  loye  afTair  between  you? 

Ros,  I  haTe  told  you  the  -whole  truth  Tery 
ingenuously,  sir:  since  your  son  and  I  have 
been  fellow  servants,  as  I  may  call  it»  in  this 
house,  I  hare  had  more  than  reason  to  suspect 
he  has  taken  a  liking  to  me ;  and  1  will  own, 
with  equal  frankness,  had  I  not  looked  upon 
him  as  a  person  so  much  below  me,  I  should 
have  had  no  objection  to  receive  his  courtship. 

J^anc.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry,  all 
above  board,  fair  and  open. 

Ros,  Perhaps  1  may  he  censured  by  some 
for  this  candid  declaration;  but  I  love  to  speak 
my  sentiments;  and  I  assure  you,  sir  vVil> 
liaro,  in  my  opinion,  I  should  prefer  a  gar- 
dener with  your  son's  good  qualities,  to  a 
knight  of  the  shire  without  them. 

Jaat^  Well  but,  sir,  we  lose  time  —  is  not 
this  about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the 
g;arden? 

Rqs»  Pretty  near  it. 

Ha4V,  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  forf 
Come,  my  old  friend,  come  along;  and  by  the 
iw^ay  we  will  consult  how  to  manage  your 
interview. 

Sir  9V*  Ay, .  but  I  roust  speak  a  word  or 
two  to  my  man  about  the  horses  first 

[Exeunt  Sir  ff^»  and  Hatv, 

Enter  Hodgb. 

Ros,  Well— What's  the  business  ? 

Hodge,  Madam  —  Mercy  on  us,  I  crave 
pardon ! 

Ros.  Why,  Hodge,  don*t  you  know  me? 

Hodge*  Mrs.  Rosetta! 

Ros,  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you!  ecod,  I  don*t  know 
^vhether  1  do  or  not:  never  stir,  if  I  did  not 
think  it  was  some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange 
gentlefolks:  why,  you  bcnH  dizenM  this  way 
to  go  to  the  statute  dance  presently,  be  your 

Ros»  Have  patience  and  you'll  see:  —  but  is 
there  any  thing  amiss  that  you  came  in  so 
abruptly  r 

Hodge.  Amiss !  why  there's  ruination* 

Ros,  How? — where? 

Hodge,  Wliy,  with  niiss  Lucinda :  her  aunt 
has  catch'd  she  and  the  ffentieman  above  stairs, 
and  overheard  all  their  love  discourse. 

Ros,  You  don't  say  so!  • 

Hodge,  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  have  pop'd  in 
among  them  this  instant;  but,  by  gooci  luck, 
I  heard  Mrs.  Deborah's  voice,  and  run  down 
again  as  fast  as  ever  ray^  legs  could  carry  me 

Ros,  Is  vour  master  in  the  house  ? 

Hodge,  What,  his  worship!  no  no,  he  is 
gone  into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  reapers 
and  people. 

Ros.  Poor  Lucinda !  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to 
her;  but  1  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  af- 
fairs— 

Hodge,  Mistress  Rosetta! 

Ros.  Well. 

Hodge,  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack 
of  your  sweet  lips. 

Ros,  Ob,  stand  off;  you  know  I  never  al* 
low  liberties, 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy?  there's  rea- 
son in  roasting  of  ^^^s\  I  ;would  not  deny 
you  such  a  thmf. 

Ros,  That's  kind :  ha,  ha,  ha — But  what  will 


become  of  Lucinda?  Sir  W^illiam  waits  for 
me,  I  must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment 
by  your  leave;  yet  as  our  sufferings  have 
been  mutual,  so  shall  our  )oys ;  I  already  lose 
the  remembrance  of  all  former  pains  and  an* 
xieties. 


AIR. 


The  traveller  benighted, 

And  led  through  weary  ways, 

The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 
W^ilh  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 

The  rising  prospects  vievring. 
Each  look  is  forward  cast; 

He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing. 
Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past.       [Exit 

Hodge,  Hist,  stay!  don't  I  hear  a  noise? 

Luc.  [fflthouil  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt— 

Mrs.  I),  [FFiihout^  You  need  not  speak  to 
me,  for  it  does  not  signify. 

Hodge,  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here! 
eo6d.  III  ^et  out  of  the  way — Murrain  take  it, 
this  door  is  bolted  now — So,  so. 

Enter  Mas.  Dbborah  W^oodcock,  driving 
in  Lucinda  before  her, 

Mrs.D,  Get  along,  get  along:  you  are  a 
scandal  to  the  name  of  Woodcock:  but  I  was 
resolved  to  find  you  out;  fori  have  suspected 
you  a  great  while,  though  your  father,  silly 
man,  will  have  you  such  a  poor  innocent. 

Luc.  What  shall  I  do? 

Mrs,  D.  I  was  determined  to  discover  what 
you  and  your  pretended  music-master  were 
about,  and  lay  in  wait  on  purpose:  I  believe 
he  thought  to  escape  me,  by  slipping  into  the 
closet  when  I  knocked  at  the  door;  but  I  was 
even  with  him;  for  now  1  have  him  under 
lock  a^d  key;  and  please  the  fates,  there  he 
shall  remain  till  your  father  comes  in:  I  will 
convince  him  of  his  error,  whether  be  will  or 
not. 

Luc.  You  won't  be  so  cruel,  I  am  sure  you 
won't:  I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend 
by  tellinff  you  the  truth. 

Mrs.  H.  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha!  did 
I  not  overhear  your  scheme  of  running  away 
to-night,  through  the  partition?  did  I  not  find 
the  very  bundles  packd  up  in  the  room  with 
you,  ready  for  gomg  offi'  No,  brazenface,  I 
found  out  the  truth  by  my  own  sagacity,  thou^ 
your  father  says  I  am  a  fool,  but  now  wmI 
be  judged  who  is  the  greatest — And  you,  Mr. 
Rascal,  my  brother  shall  know  what  an  honest 
servant  he  has  got. 

Hodge,  Madam  1 

Mrs.D.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and 
assisting  them  in  their  escape,  and  have  beeii 
the  go-between,  it  seems,  the  letter-carrier  i 

Hodge.  Who,  me,  madam! 

Mrs.D.  Yes,  you,  sirrab. 

Hodge,  Miss  Lucinda,  did  I  ever  carry  a 
letter  for  you  ?  Ill  make  my  aifidavy  *)  bomre^ 
his  worship — 

Mrs.  D.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain,  hold  youi^^ 
tonffue. 

£uc,  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty 
in  this  aflair;  I  don't  pretend  to  excuse  my-« 
stU;  but  we  are  all  subject  to  frailties;   coi|-« 

i)  Affidaviu 
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sider  that,  and  judge  of  me  by  yourself;  you 
were  once  young  and  inexpenenced  as  I  am. 

Mrs,D,  Thij  IS  mighty  pretty,  romantic 
stuff!  but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books 
and  novels.  Girls  \t%^  my  time  had  other  em- 
ployments^ we  worked  at  our  needles,  and 
kept  oursieTves  from  idle  thoughts:  before  I  was 
your  age,  I  had  finished  with  my  own  fingers 
a  complete  set  of  chairs  and  a  fu*escreen  in 
tent-stitch;  four  counterpanes  in  Marseilles 
quiltinff;  and  the  creed  and  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  hair  of  our  family :  it  was  framed 
and  glazM,  and  hung  over  the  parlour  chim- 
ney-piece, and  your  poor,  dear  grandfather 
was  prouder  of  it  than  of  eVr  a  picture  in 
his  house.  I  never  looked  into  a  nook,  but 
when  I  said  my  prayers,  except  it  was  the 
Complete  Housewife,  or  the  great  family  re- 
ceipt-book: whereas  you  are  always  at  your 
studies!  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  woman  come  to 
good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc,  Well  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  ^n 
you  to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr.  Eustace 
out,  and  I  promise  I  never  will  proceed  a  step 
further  in  tnis  business  without  your  advice 
and  approbation. 

Mrs.D,  Have  I  not  told  you.  ahready  my 
resolution? — Where  are  my  clogs  and  my 
bonnet?  Til  go  oujt  to  my  brother  in  the  fields; 
Fm  a  fool,  you  know,  child;  now  lel^s  see 
what  the  wits  wiU  think  of  themselves — Don*t 
hold  me —  [Exit. 

Luc.  Fm  not  going;  I  have  thought  of  a 
way  to*  be  even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  '  [Exit 

Hodge,  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,  riT  be  shot  if  I  didn*t — So  berets  a  fine 
job -But  what  can  they  do  to  me  ?«^  They 
canH  send  me  to  gaol  Tor  carrying  a  letter, 
seeing  there  was  no  treason  in  it;  and  how 
was  I  obligated  to  know  my  master  did  not 
allow  of  their  meetings:^ — The  worst  they  can 
do  is  to  turn  me  off,  and  1  am  sure  the  place 
is  no  such  great  purchase — indeed,  t  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Rosetta,  seeing  as  how 
matters  are  so  near  being  brought  to  an  end 
betwixt  us;  but  she  and  I  may  keep  company 
all  as  one;  and  I  find  Madge  has  been  speaking 
with  Gaffer  Broad  wheels,  the  waggoner,  about 
her  carriage  up  to  London:  so  that  1  have  got 
rid  of  she,  and  1  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be 
main  glad  of  it,  for  she  led  me  a  wearisome 
life — But  thaOs  the  way  of  them  all. 

AIR. 

A  plague  o^these  wenches,  they  make  such 

a  pother. 
When  once  they  have  let*n  a  man  have 
his  will; 
TheyVe  always  a  whining  for  something  or 

other, 
And  cry  he*s  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
What  tho*f  he  speaks  them  ne*er  so   fairly. 
Still  they  kdep  leazing,  tcating  on: 
You  cannot  persuade  Vm 
Till  promise  you\e  made  *em; 
And  afler  they've  got  it, 
They  tell  you — add  rot  it,  , 
Their  character's  blasted,  theyVe  ruin'd^  un- 
done: 
Then  to  be  sure,  sir. 
There  is  but  one  cure,  sir. 


And  all  their  discoune  is  of  marritfe. 

ScEMK  IL — A  Greenhouse. 

Enter  Young  Meadows. 

Young  M,  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precaution 
to  bring  this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  boodle) 
thougk  I  hardly  know  myself  in  them  anin, 
they  appear  so  strange,  and*  feel  so  unwoldy. 
However,  my  gardener's  jacket  goes  oo  no 
more.  —  I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  come; 
[^Looking  at  his  WatchJ  perhaps  she  won't 
come. — Wliy,  then  Fll  go  into  the  village, 
take  a  post-chaise,  and  depart  without  anj 
further  ceremony. 

A  I  a. 

How  much  superior  beauty  awes. 

The  coldest  bosoms  find;  * 

But  with  resistless  force  it  draws, 

To  sense  and  sweetness  join'd. 
The  casket,  where,  to  outward  show, 

The  workman's  art  is  seen, 
Is  doubly  valu'd,  when  we  know 

It  holcfs  a  gem  within. 
Hark !  she  comes. 

Enter  SiR  WiLUAM  Mbadows  and  Haw- 
thorn. 

Young M,  Confusion!  my  father!  What  can 
this  mean? 

Sir  fV.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tota, 
to  bring  me  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  kere 
— May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  desene 
to  have  your  head  broke;  and  f  have  a  good 
mind,  partly — What,  sirrah,  don't  you  think 
it  wortn  your  while  to  speak  to  me? 

Young M,  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  own  I  h»^« 
been  in  a  fault. 

Sir  fV.  In  a  fault!  to  run  away  from  me 
because  1  was  going  to  do  you  good— May  1 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  if  I  did 
not  pick  out  as  fine  a  girl  for  hira,  parilji  ^ 
any  in  England  1  and  the  rascal  run  away 
from  me,  and  came  here  and  turn'd  gardener. 
And  pray  what  did  you  propose  to  yourfeli, 
Tom?  I  know  you  were  always  fond  of  bo- 
tany, as  they  call  it;  did  you  intend  to  k^ep 
the  trade  going,  and  advertise  fruit-tr^  and 
flowering-shrubs,  to  be  had  at  Meadows 
nursery  f 

Havo,  No,  sir  W^illiam,  I  apprehend  the 
young  gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  pro- 
fession;  for  he  has  quilted  the  habit  already. 

Young  M.  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  yon 
here,  sir,  that  I  don't  knowVhat  to  say:  boj 
1  assure  you,  if  you  had  not  come,  I  should 
bavie  returned  home  to  you  directly.  ?")'» 
sir,  how  did  you  find  me  out? 

Sir  VF.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter:  it  ^m 
partly  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say;  hut 
what  does  that  signify?  —  tell  me,  hoy,  how 
stands  your  stomach  towards  matriroooy:  ^o 
you  think  ypu  could  digest  a  wife  now? 

Young  M,  Pray,  sir,  don't  mention  it:  I  sWl 
always  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son  ought: 
I  will  never  marry  without  your  consent,  anu 
1  hope  you  won't  force  me  to  do  it  against 
my  own. 

Sir  Vr,  Is  not  this  might>  provoking,  master 
Hawihoni  ?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  cter  see  the 
lady  1  designed  for  you? 
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Young  M\  Sir,  I  dooH  doubt  the  bdy*s  me- 
rit; buty  at  present,  I  am  not  disposed--- 

Haw,  Nay  but,  young  gentleman,  fair  and 
soAly;  you  should  pay  some  respect  to  your 
father  in  this  matter. 

Sir  W,  Respect,  master  Hawthorn !  I  tell 
you  he  shall  marry  her,  or  Til  disinherit  him ! 
there*s  once.  Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make 
any  more  words  of  the  matter,  I  haTe  brought 
the  lady  here  with  me,  and  Til  see  you  con- 
tracted before  we  part;  or  you  shall  delve  and 
plant  cucumbers  as  lone  as  you  live. 

Young  M,  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here, 
sir?  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  VF.  Why  sorry?  What,  then,  you  won't 
marry  her?  We'll  see  that!  Pray,  roaster  Haw- 
thorn, conduct  the  fair  one  in.  Ay,  sir,  you 
may  fret  and  dance  about,  trot  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  if  you  please ;  but,  marry 
whip  roe,  I'm  resolved. 

Enter  Rosetta. 
Haw,  Here  is  the  lady,  sir  William. 


kind  of  embarrassment,  »Dd  I  don't  wonder 
at  it;  but  this  letter,  which'  I  received  from 
him  a  few  days  before  I  leA  my  father's  house, 
will,  I  apprehend,  expound  the  riddle.  He 
cannot  be  surprised  that  1  ran  away  from  a 
gentleman  who  expressed  so  much  dislike  to 
me;  and  what  has  happened,  since  chance 
has  brought  us  together  m  masquerade,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  me  to  inform  him  of. 

Youn^M,  What  is  all  this?  Pray  don't 
make  a  jest  of  me ! 

Sir  It,  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom, 
if.it  is  not  truth!  this  is  xay  friend's  daughter. 

Young M,  Sir! 

R08,  Even  so;  'tis  very  true,  im^eed.  In 
short,  you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsScai 
gentleman,  than  I  have  a  gentlewoman;  but 
YOU  see  we  are  designed  for  one  another, 
tis  plain. 

Young M,  I  know  not,  madam,  what  I  ei- 
ther hear  or  see ;  a  thousand  things  are  crowd- 
ing on  my  imagination;  ^hile,  like  one  iust 
awakened  from   a   dream ,  *  I  doubt  which  is 


Sir  VF,    Come  in,  madam;  but  turn  your  t reality,  which  delusion. 


face 
cause 


from  him — he  would  not  marry  you  be- 
s  he  had  not  seen  you:  but  ill  let  him 
know  my  choice  shall  he  his,  and  he  shall 
(x>nsent  to  marry  you  before  he  %^^%  you,  or 
not  an  acre  of  estate  —  Pray ,  sir,  walk  this 


w^av. 


Toung  M,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your 
conduct  a  little  extraordinary;  but,  since  you 
urge  me  so  closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  af- 
fections are  engaged. 

Sir  VF,  How,  Tom,  bow  ? 

Young  M,  I  was  determined,  sir,  to  have 
got  the  better  of  my  inclination,  and  never 
ftiave  done  a  thing  which  I  knew  would  be 
disagreeable  to  you. 

Sr  fV,  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  your  affec- 


Sir  fV.  W^ell  then ,  Tom,  come  into  the 
air  a  bit,  and  recover  yourself. 

Young fd.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  pa- 
tience; do  you  give  her  to  me? 

Sir  iV,  Give  her  to  you !  ay,  that  I  ^o^ 
and  my  blessing  into  the  t>argain. 

Young  M,  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world!  I  inquire  no  further;  bere  I  fix 
the  utmost  limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 


DOBTT. 


Young M,  All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining, 

*  Fortune  can  no  more  impart : 
R08,        Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining 
Speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart 
Young M,  Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing 


entitle  her  to  a  monorch.  I  afu  sorry,  sir, 
it's  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your 
commands,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  of- 
fended if  I  quit  your  presence. 

SirVF,  Not  1,  not  m  the  least:  go  about 
your  business. 

Young  M,  Sir,  I  obey. 

Haw,  Now,  madam;  is  tbe  time. 

\RoseUa  advances.  Young  Meadows  turns 
round  and  sees  her, 

AIR.  —  ROSETTA. 

When  we  see  a  lover  lajiguish 
And  his  truth  and  honour  prove, 
Ah!  how  sweet  to  heal  his  anguish, 
And  repay  him  love  for  love. 
Sir  VF,  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from 
me  now? 

Haw,  Perhaps,  sir  William,  your  son  does 
not  like  the  lady ;  and,  if  so,  pray  don't  put 
a  force  upoft  his  inclination. 

Young  M,  You  need  not  have  taken  this 
method,  sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  foIl>',  whatever  my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  VF,  Vv  ell  but,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my 

consent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman? 

Young M,  Your  consent,  sir? 

Ros,  Come,  sir  W^illiam,  we  have  carried 

the  jest  far  enough:   I   see  your   son  is  in  a 


May  our  flames  burn  ever  bright! 

Haw,  Give  you  joy,  sir;  and  you,  fair  lady 
— And,  under  favour,  Fll  salute  you  too,  if 
there's  no  fear  of  jealousy. 

Young  M.  And  may  I  believe  thb?  Pr'ythee 
tell  me,  dear  Rosetta! 

.  iios.  Step  into  the  house »  and  Fll  tell  you 
every  thing;  I  must  entreat  the  good  offices 
of  sir  William  and  Mr.  Hawthorn  immedia- 
tely ;  for  I  am  in  the  utmost  uneasiness  about 
my  poor  friend,  Lucinda. 

Haw,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Hos,  I  donH  know;  but  I  have  reason  to 
fear  I  lefl  her  just  now  in  •  very  disagreeablo 
circumstances :  however  I  hope  if  there's  any 
mischief  fallen  Aut  between  her  father  and 
her  lover — 

Haw,  The  music-master!  I  thought  so^ 

SirVF,  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case? 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad, 
so  I  am!  for  well  make  a  double  wedmng; 
and,  by  way  of  celebrating  it,  take  a  trip  to 
London,  to  show  the  brides  some  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  town.  And,  master  Hawthorn, 
you  shall  be  of  the  party— Come,  children,  go 
before  us. 

Havv,  Thank  you ,  sir  William ;  Fll  go  in- 
to the  house  with  you,  and  to  church  to  see 
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tbe  younff  folks  married;  but  as  to  LondoDi 
I  beg  to  oe  excbsed. 

AIR. 
If  ever  Fm  catchM  in  tbose  regions  of  tmokey 

Tbat  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 
May  I  ne*er  know  the   sweets  of  a  slumber 

unbroke. 
Nor  tbe  pleasure  tbe  country  enjoys. 
Nay  more,  let  tbem  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin^ 

vVbcre,  gaping,  the  cocknies  tbey  fleece ; 
Clap  me  up  witb  their  monsters,  cry,  masters 

walk  in, 
And  sboW  me  for  twopence  a -piece. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scsvi  III.--JU8TICB  W00DC0CK*8  HolL 

JSnier  JnsTiCB  Woodcock,  Mrs.  Deborah 
Woodcock,  Lvcimda»  Eustacb,  andHfoGE. 

Mrs  D.  Why  I  brother,  do  you  think  I 
can*t  bear,  or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses? 
I  tell  you,  I  left  tbat  fellow  locked  up  in  her 
closet;  and,  while* b  bavebeen  witb  you,  tbey 
Lave  broke  open  tbe  door,  and  got  bim  out 

again. 

Jus*  Pf^.  Well,  you  bear  what  they  say. 

Mrs, I),  I  care  not  what  tber  say;  it's  you 
encourage  tbem  in  their  impudence — Harkye, 
bussy,  will  you  face  me  down  tbat  I  did  not 
lock  the  fellow  up  ? 

Luc,  Really,  aunt,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean;   wben  you  talk  intelligibly.  Til  answer 

yon. 

EusL  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying 
tbe  jest  a  little  too  far. 

Mrs,D.  What,  then,  I  did  not  catcb  yon 
togetber  in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your 
design  of  going  off  to* night,  nor  find  the 
bundles  oacked  up— 

Eusi.  Ha,  ba,  ba. 

Luc   Why,  aunt,  you  rave. 

Mrs.  D.  Brotber.  as  I  am  a  Christian  wo- 
man, she  confessed  the  whole  alTair  to  me 
from  first  to  last;  and  in  this  very  place  was 
down  upon  her  marrow-bones  for  half  an 
bour  together,  to  beg  I  would  conceal  it  from  you. 

Hodffe.  Oh  Lord !  Ob  Lord  I 

Mrs.  D,  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen 
me  tool    Take  that.  {Boxes  him, 

Hodge.  I  wisb  you  would  keep  your  bands 
to  yourself!  you  strike  me,  because  you  have 
been  telling  his  worship  stories. 

Jus.  fV.  Why,  sister,  ygu  are  tipsy! 

Mrs,D.  I  l»P»y»  brother!  — I— that  never 
loucb  a  drop  ol  any  thing  strong  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end;  but  now  and  then  a  little 
anniseed  water,  when  1  have  tfot  tbe  colic.  . 

Luc.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complain- 
ing of  tbe  stomach- acb  all  day;  and  may  have 
taken  too  powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial 

Jus.  fV'  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough 
bow  it  is ;  tbis  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention, 
ty  make  berself  appear  wise :  but,  you  simple- 
ton, did  you  not  know  I  must  find  you  out? 

Enter  Sir  William  Meadows,  Hawtborm, 
RosiTTA,  tmd  young  Meadows. 
Young  M.  Bless  me,  sir !  look  who  is  yonder. 
Sir  iv.  Cocksbones,  Jack,  bonest  Jack,  are 

you  thei-e? 

EusU  Plague  on't,  tbis  rencounter  is  un- 
lucky—Sir William,  your  servant 

^\rfV.  Tour  servant,  again;    and   again. 


heartily  your  tenrant;  may  I  never  do  an  IB 
turn,  but  I  am  glad  to  meet  you. 

Jus,  Vr,  Pray,  sir  William,  are  you  ac- 
quainted witb  tnis  person? 

5i>ff:  VVhat,  with  Jack  Eustace?  wby 
he's  my  kinsman:  his  mother  and  Iwerccoo- 
sin-germans  once  removed,  and  Jack*s  i  Terr 
worthy  young  fellow;  may  I  never  do  an  iU 
turn,  if  1  tell  a  word  of  a  lie. 

Jus,  yr,  W^ell.but,  sir  WUIiam,  let  me  tell 
you ,  you  know  nothing  of  tbe  matter;  Uils 
man  is  a  music-master;  a  tbnimraer  of  wiit, 
and  a  scraper  of  catgu^  and  teaches  my  daogk- 
ter  to  sing. 

Sir  W,  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  music-master! 
no,  no ;  I  know  bim  better. 

EuU.  'Sdeatb,  vrby  shoojd  I  attempt  to  car- 
ry on  this  absurd  iarce  any  longer;— Wbt 
that  gentleman  tells  you  is  very  true,  sir;  1 
am  no  music-master,  indeed. 

Jus,  fV,  You  are  not,  you  own  it  then? 

Eusi.  Nay  more,  sir,  I  am,  as  this  lady  has 
represented  me,  [Pointing  to  Mrs.  Deborah] 
your  daughter's  lover :  whom,  with  her  owa 
consent,  1  did  intend  to  have  carried  off  tliii 
night;  but  now  tbat  sir  William  Meadows 
is  here,  to  tell  you  who  and  what  i  are,  1 
throw  myself  upon  your  generosity;  from 
which  I  espect  greater  advantages  than  I  covM 
reap  from  any  imposition  on  your  unsaspi- 
cious  nature. 

Mrs,  D,  VVell,  brotber,  what  bav6  yoa  to 
say  for  yourself  now  ?  You  have  made  a  pre- 
cious day*s  work  of  it  I  Had  my  advice  been 
taken !  -  Ob,  I  am  ashamed  of  you ;  but  yon 
are  a  weak  man,  and  it  can*f  be  helpM;  bow- 
ever,  you  should  let  wiser  heads  direct  yoo. 

Luc,  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 
^  Sir  W,   Ay,  do,  sir,  forgive  her;  my  con- 
sin  Jack  will  make  her  a  good  husband,  111 
answer  for  it 

R<iS.  Stand  out  of  tbe  way,  and  let  me 
speak  two  or  three  vrords  to  bis  wonbip^— 
Come,  my  dear  sir,  thougb  you  refuse  all  tbe 
world,  I  am  sure  you  can  deny  me  ootblng: 
love  is  a  venial  fault^— YAi  know  what  I  mean. 
— Be  reconciled  to  your  daughter,  I  coajure 
you,  by  the  memory  of  our  past  afredions' 
What,  not  a  wordf 

AIR« 

Go,  naughty  man,  I  canH  abide  you; 

Are  then  our  vows  so  soon  forgot? 
Ah !  now  1  see  if  I  bad  tried  you. 

What  would  have  been  my  nopcful  lot 

But  here  I  charge  you — Make  tbem  bapfy; 

Bless  tbe  fond  pair,  and  crown  their  bbis: 
Come,  be  a  dear,  good  natur*d  pappyf 

And  rU  reward  you  witb  a  ki&s. 

Mrs.  D.  Come,  turn  out  of  tbe  house,  an^ 
be  thankful  that  my  brotber  does  not  bant 
you,  for  be  could  do  it;  be*s  a  justice  of 
peace  ;-^turn  out  of  the  bouse,  I  say:^ 

Jus.  W,  Who  gave  you  authority  to  tnm 
him  out  of  tbe  house? — be  shall  stay  wbere 
he  is. 

Mrs.D.  He  sban*t  marry  my  niece. 

Jus.fV,  Shan't  he!  but  V\\  show  yoa  tbe 
diBerence  now;  I  say  be  shaH  marry  btr» 
and  what  will  you  do  about  it?  * 

Mrs.D.  And  you  will  give  bimydnr  estate 
too,  will  you? 


[Act  L  <^csiiK  1,] 

Jus.  W.  Yes,  I  wiD. 

Mrs^D.  Wisy  Pro  sure  lie's  a  ragabond. 

•/ca*  ff^,  I  like  him  the  belter;  I  would  bare 
iiim  a  vagabond. 

Mrs.lJ,  Brother,  brother! 

Heuv,  Comt,  come,  madam,  alTs  rery  well  \ 
and  I  see  my  neighbour  is  what  I  always 
thought  him,  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  fV.  May  I  nefer  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I 
My  so  too. 

Jus.  yF'.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daugh- 
ter, and  bless  you  both  together;  liut  hark 
you,  no  money  till  I  die,  Sister  Deborah, 
you^re  a  fool. 

Mrs,  2>.  Ah  brother,  brother,  you*re  a  silly 
old  man. 

Haw,  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your 
neighbours  come  to  Tisit  you,  and  I  suppose 
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to  make  up  the  company  of  your  statute  ball; 
yonder*^ music  too,  T  see;  shall  we  enjoy 
ourselves? 

Enter  Villagers  ^  ^tt^ 

If  so,  gite  me  rour  band.  '  <» 

Jus,rF,  "Why  here's  my  hdnd,  and  we 
will  enjoy  ourseiTes.  Heaven  bless  you  both, 
children,  I  say — 

FINALBk 

Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  and  frowning, 
Welcome  joUity  anci  joy ; 

EvW  grief  in  pleasure  drowning! 
Mirth  this  bappy  night  employ: 

Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty. 
Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain; 

Drink  a  health  to  lovo  and  beauty- 
May  they  long  in  triumph  reign« 
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Com.  Opera,  bj  I»Me  BickeMUff*.  Acted  tt  Covent  Garden  1765.  Tliia  ia  taken  fr«m  Riehardaoa'a  noTel  of 
/^MKeltt,  and  ran  Ihirfty-five  aifku.  In  tke  jear  1781,  Mr.  O'Keeffe  added  several  aira  to  it,  with  wkick  it  waa  rerirod 
wilk  applauae.  It  haa  tinea  been  reduced  to  an  afterpiece,  and  performed  in  that  atate  at  CoTont  Garden*^  It  has  been 
obaerred,  that,  "like  FmmeUi,  this  is  one  of  those  delusions  which  iVequenllj  destroj  the  proper  subordination  wf  societj. 
The  riUa^e  beanty,  whose  aimpliciljr  and  innocence  are  her  nailTC  charms,  smiUcn  with  the  reveries  of  rank  and  ajplen- 
donr,  becomes  affected  and  retired,  disdaininf  her  ailnalion  and  eterj  one  about  her. "—We  do  not  believe,  however, 
|h«t  many  ipstaneea  of  thia  conld  be  adduced. 


lOED  AIMWORTH. 

SIR  HAIl&T  STCAMOaX. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

MBllTIN.  I       GILES*         I      LADT  STCAMORB. 

FAI&FIBLD.      I      RALPH.       |      THBODOSIA. 

Gipsies,  Millers ,  etc. 


PATTt. 
FANHT. 


ACT  I. 

ScRNS  F. — A  rural  Prospect,  tpith  a  Mill 
at  ff^ork.  Several  People  employed 
about  it;  on  one  Side  a  House,  Pattt  read- 
ing in  the  fVindm^f  ofg  the  other  a  Barn, 
where  Fanny  sits  mending  a  Net;  Giles 
appears  at  a  distance  in  The  MiU\  Fair> 
FIELD  and  Ralph  taking  Saclcs  from  a 
CarL 

CHORUS. 

Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  «irife|. 
O  how  blest  the  miller*s  life ! 
Cheerful  working  through  the  day, 
Still  he  laughs  and  sings  away. 

Nought  can  tcz  him, 

Nought  perplex  him, 
While  tbere^s  grist  to  make  him  gay« 

DUETT. 

Let  the  great  enfoy  the  blessings 
By  indulgent  Cbrtuoe  sent: 

What  can  wealth,  can  grandeur  offer. 
More  than  plenty  and  content  ? 

Fair.  Well  done,  weU  done;  His  a  sure 
•ign  work  goes  on  merrily  when  folks  sing 
at  it.  Stop  the  mill  there;  and  dost  hear, 
•on  Ralph ,  hoist  yon  sacks  of  flour  upon  this 
cart,  lad,  and  driye  it  up  to  lord  Aimworth^s: 
coming  from  London  last  night  with  strange 
company,  no  doubt  there  arc  calls  enough  ior 
it  by  this  timf. 

nalph„  Ajf  feyther^  whether  or  not,  there^ 


no  doubt  but  you^Ufind  enow  for  a  body  to  do* 

Fair.  W^hat  dost  mutter?  Is*l  not  a  strange 
plague  that  thou  canst  ne?er  go  about  any 
thing  .with  a  good  will ;  murrain  take  it,  what  s 
come  o*er  the  boy?  So  then  thou  wilt  not 
set  a  hand  to  what  I  have  desired  thee? 

Ralph.  Why  don*t  you  speak  to  suster 
Pat  do  do  some  thing  then  ?  1  thought  when 
she  came  home  to  us,  after  my  old  Iadjr*s 
death,  she  was  to  ha^e  been  of  some  use  in 
the  house ;  but  instead  of  that,  she  sits  there 
all  day,  reading  outlandish  books,  dressed  like 
a  fme  madumasel;  and  the  ncTcr  a  word  yon 
says  to  she. 

Fair.  Sirrah.  don*t  speak  so  disrespectfully 
of  thy  sister;  thou  wilt  tteter  haTo  the  tithe 
of  her  deserts. 

Ralph.  Why,  Fll  read  and  write  with  her 
tbr  what  she  dares;  and  as  ibr  playing  on 
the  hapsicbols  ^y,  I  tbinb  her  rich  godmother 
might  haTe  learned  her  somethinff  more  pro- 
perer;  seeing  she  did  not  remenioer  to  leaTe 
her  a  legacy  at  last 

Fair.  That*s  none  of  thjr  business,  sirrah. 

Ralph.  A  fermer^a  wife  paintinff  pictures, 
and  playing  on  the  hapsicols;  whj  FU  be 
hangM  now,  for  all  as  old  as  she  is,  if  she 
knows  any  more  about  milking  a  cow,  than 
I  do  of  sewing  a  petticoat. 
'^Fair.  Ralph,  thou  hast  been  drinking  thu 
morning* 

1)  Uarpaiehord* 
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Ralph*  Welly  if  to  be  as  I  have,  ifs  no- 
thing out  of  your  pocket,  nor  mines *ki either. 

Fair.  Who  has  been  giving  thee  liquor, 
sirrah  ? 

Ralph.  Why  it  was  wind') — a  gentleman 
gUTC  me. 

Fair,  A  gentleman! 

Ralph*  Yes,  a  gentleman  that^s  come  piping 
hot  from  London :  he  is  below  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes ;  Icod  he  rides  a  choice  bit  of  a  nag. 
I  dare  to  say  she*d  fetch  as  good  as  forty 
pound  at  ever  a  fair  in  all  EIngiand. 

Fair,  A  fig^s  end  for  what  sbeM fetch;  mind 
thy  business,  or  by  the  lord  Harry — 

Ralph,  Why  I  won*t  do  another  hand  s 
turn  to^ay  now,  so  thafs  flat. 

Fair,  Tnou  wilt  not — 

Ralph.  Why  no  I  wont;  so  what  argufies 
jour  putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  feyther? 
l\c  promised  to  go  back  to  the  gentleman ; 
and  I  donH  know  but  what  he^s  a  lord  too; 
and  mayhap  he  may  do  more  for  me  than  you 
thinks  of. 

Fair,  Well,  son  Ralph,  run  tby  gait;  but 
remember  I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  repent  this 
unlowardness. 

Ralph.  W^hy,  how  shall  I  repent  it?  May- 
hap you^il  turn  me  out  of  your  service;  a 
match;  with  all  hearts — Icod  1  don^t  care  three 
brass  pins, 

AIR. 

If  that^s   all  you  want,  who   the  plague  will 

be  sorry? 


and  coiling, 


YouVe  never  content,  but  when  folks  are  a  toiling. 
And  drudging  like  horses  from  morning  till 

night. 

You  think  Vtn  afraid,    but  the  diffrencc  to 

show  you. 
First  yonder^s  your  shovel ;  your  sack^  too  I 

throw  you ;  ' 
Henceforward  take  care  of  your  matters  who 

will: 
They're   welcome    to  slave    for    your  wages 

who  need'em; 
Tol  lol  de  rol  lol,  I  have  purchased  my  freedom, 
And  never  hereafter  shall  work  at  the  mill. 

[Exit, 

Fair.  Dear  heart,  dear  heart!  1  protest  this 
ungracious  boy  puts  mc  quite  beside  myself. 
Patty,  my  dear,  come  down  into  the  yard  a 
little,  and  keep  me  company — and  you,  thieves, 
vagabonds,  gipsies,  out  here!  *tis  you  de- 
bauch my  son.  {Drives  off  Gipsies, 

• 

Enter  Pattt  from  the  House, 

AIR.  —  PATTT. 

In  love  to  pine  and  languish. 
Yet  know  your  passion  vain; 

To  harbour  heart-felt  anguish, 
Yet  fear  to  tell  your  pain: 

What  powers  unrelenting. 
Severer  ills  inventing. 

Can  sharpen  pangs  like  these; 
Where  days  and  nights  tormenting. 

Yield  not  a  moments  case? 

i)  T]i«  c««Bb7  w«7  of  proaonaciai  pnn». 


Fair,  Well,  Patty,  master  Goodman,  my 
lord^s  steward  has  bfeen  with  me  just  now, 
and  I  find  we  are  like  to  have  great  doinn; 
his  lordship  has  brought  down  sir  Harry  Sy- 
camore and  his  family,  and  there  is  nore 
company  expected  in  a  few  days. 

PaL  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well;  be  is  by 
marriage  a  distant  relation  of  my  lord's. 

Fair.  Pray  what  sort  of  a  young  body  u  tke 
daughterthere  ?  I  think  she  used  to  be  vritk  von 
at  the  castle,  three  or  four  summers  ago,wiien 
my  young  lord  was  out  upon  his  travels. 

Pat,  Oh  I  very  oAen;  she  was  a  gi^^ 
vourite  of  my  1ady*s:  pray,  father,  is  At 
come  down? 

Fair.  Why  you  know  the  report  last  m^ 
about  my  loras  going  to  be  married.  ^  ^^ 
what  I  can  learn  she  is;  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  nearer  relationship  between  the  h' 
milies,  ere  long.  It  seems  his  lordship  was 
not  over  willing  for  the  match,  butthetrieiMU 
on  both  sides  in  London  pressed  it  io  hard: 
then  there^s  a  swinging  fortune:  master  Good- 
man tells  me ,  a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

PaL  If  it  was  a  million,  falher,  it  would 
not  be  more  than  my  lord  Aimworth  deser- 
ves; I  suppose  the  wedding  will  be  celebrated 
here  at  the  mansion-house. 

Fair.  So  it  is  thought,  as  soon  as  thinp 
can  be  properly  prepared — And  now,  Paltyi 
if  I  could  but  see  thee  a  little  merry—Con^ 
bless  thee,  pluck  up  thy  spirhs — To  be  sore 
thou  hast  sustained,  in  the  death  of  thy  lady, 
a  heavy  loss;  she  was  a  parent  to  thee;  iiay» 
and  better,  inasmuch  as  she  took  thee  when 
thou  wert  but  a  babe,  and  gave  thee  an  edu- 
cation which  thy  natural  parents  could  not 
afford  to  do. 

Pat,  Ah  f  dear  father,  doni  mention  what 
perhaps  has  been  my  greatest  misfortunr. 

Fair.  Nay  then,  Patly,  what's  become  of 
all  thy  sense  that  people  talk  so  much  aboutf 
— But  I  have  something  lo  say  to  thee  whica 
I  would  have  thee  consider  seriously — I  beheve 
I  need  not  tell  thee,  my  child,  that  a  yoiui£ 
maiden,  afler  she  is  marriageable,  espeaaflf  [» 
she  has  any  thing  about  her  to  draw  peoples 
notice,  is  liable  to  ill  tongues,  and  a  maoy 
cross  accidents;  so  that  the  sooner  she^soatoi 
harm^  way  the  better.  I  say,  then,  a  youn* 
woman's  best  safeguard  is  a  good  hushand. 
Now  there  is  our  neighbour,  farmer  Giles; 
be  is  a  sober,  honest,  industi  ions,  youog  wr 
low,  an  done  of  the  wealthiest  in  these  parts; 
he  is  greatly  taken  with  thee;  and  it  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  told  thee  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law. 

Pat.  And  I  have  told  you  as  often,  ^h«ff 
I  would  submit  myself  entirely  to  your  direc- 
tion ;  whatever  you  think  proper  for  me  is  lO. 

Fair.  Why  that's  spoken  like  a  dotifiil, 
sensible  girl;  get  tbee  in,  then,  and  leave  nie 
to  manage  it — Perhaps  our  neighbour  Gi^s 
is  not  a  gentleman ;  but  what  are  the  jreateit 
part  of  our  country  gentlemen  good  lor? 

P€U,  \eTj  true,  father.  [Exit  into  the  Cottait* 

Enter  Giles. 
Giles,    Well,    master  Fairfield,   you  aai 
miss  Pat  have  had  a  long  discourse  together; 
did  you  tell  her  that  I  was  come  dovm? 
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jplair*  Nq»  In  truiky  friend  Giles;  but  I  men- 
tioned our  affair  at  a  distance;  and  I  think 
there  is  no  fear. 

Giles.  Tbat*s  right — and  when  shall  us — 
You  do  know  I  faaTe  told  you  my  mind  often 
and  often. 

fair.  Farmer,  give  us  thy  hand;  nobody 
doubts  thy  fi;ood  will  to  me  and  my  girl;  and 
you  may  take  my  word,  I  would  ratner  give 
her  to  thee  than  another;  for  1  am  main  cer- 
tain thou  wih  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Giles.  Thanks  to  your  bnd  opinion,  mas- 
ter Fairfield ;  if  such  be  my  hap,  I  hope  there 
"will  be  no  cause  of  complaint 

FtUr.  And  I  promise  thee  my  daughter  will 
make  thee  a  choice  wife. ,  But  thou  know^st, 
friend  Giles,  that  I,  and  /all  belongs  to  me, 
have  great  obligations  to /lord  Aimworth*s  fa- 
mily; Patty,  in  particular,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  ungrateful  wretches  this  day  breath- 
ing, if  she  was  to  do  the  smallest  thing 
contrary  to  their  consent  and  approbation. 

Giies.  Nay,  nay,  *tis  well  enough  known  to 
all  the  €OUntiV  she  was  the  old  lady^s  darling. 

JFair.  Well,  master  Giles,  Til  assure  thee 
the  is  not  one  whit  less  obliged  to  my  lord 
himself.  When  his  mother  was  taken  off  so 
suddenly,   and   his   affairs    called  him    up  to 


London,  if  Patty  woiU^  have  remained  at  the 
castle,  she  might  hav^had  the  command  of 
all;  or  if  she  would  have  gone  any  vrhere 
else,  he  would  have  paid  for  her  fixing,  let 
the  cost  be  what  it  would. 

Giles.  %Vhy,  for  that  matter,  folks  did  not 
spare  to  say,  that  my  lord  had  a  sort  of  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  her  himself:  and  I  re- 
member, at  one  time,  it  was  rife  all  about 
the  neighbourhood,  that  she  was  actually  to 
be  our  lady. 

Fitir.  Pho,  pho!  a  pack  of  woman*s  tales. 

Giles.  Nay,  to  be  sure they*ll say  anything. 

Fair.  My  lord's  a  man  of  a  better  way  of 
thinking,  friend  Giles — but  this  is  neither  here 
nor  there  to  our  business — ^Have  you  been  at 
the  castle  yet? 

Giles.  vVbo,  I!  bless  ypur  heart  I  did  not 
bear  a  syllable  of  his  lordship's  being  come 
down,  till  your  lad  told  me. 

Fair.  No !  why  then  go  up  to  my  lord,  let 
him  know  you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  match 
with  my  daughter,  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
to  it,  and  afterwards  we  will  try  if  we  can  t 
settle  matters. 

Giles.  Go  up  to  iny  lord?  Icod^  if  that  be 
all,  rU  do  it  with  the  biggest  pleasure  in  life. 
— But  where's  miss   Pat?   Mie:ht 
her  bow  she  do? 

Fair.   Never  spare  it:  she's  within  there. 

Giles.  I  sees  her — old  rabbit  it,  this  hatch 
is  locked  now — miss  Pat  —  miss  Patty — she 
makes  believe  not  to  hear  me. 

Fair.  Well,  well,  nevermind,  thou'lteome 
and  eat  a  morsel  of  dinner  with  us. 

Giles.  Nay,  but  just  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke 
with  her  at  present — miss  Pat,  I  say-7Won't 
you  open  the  door? 

AIR. 
Hark !  'tis  I,  your  own  true  lover ; 
After  walking  three  lon^  miles, 
One  kind  look  at  least  discover, 
Come  and  speak  a  word  to  Giles. 
You  alone  my  heart  1  fix  on; 


ight   not   one  ax 


Ah ,  you  little  cunning  vixen ! 
I  can  see  your  roguish  smiles. 
Addslids!  my  mind  is  so  possest. 
Till  we're  sped,  I  shan't  have  rest. 
Only  say  the  thing's  a  bargain. 
Here  an  you  like  it, 
Ready  to  strike  it, 
There*s  at  once  an  end  of  arguing : 
I'm  her's,  she's  mine; 
Thus  we  seal,  and  thus  we  sign.        \Exii. 

Re-enter  Patty  from  the  Cottoge. 

Fair.  Patty,  child,  why  wonldst  not  thou 
open  the  door  for  our  neighbour  Giles? 

Pat  Really,  father,  I  did  not  know  whit 
was  the  matter. 

F{iir.  Well,  our  neighbour  Giles  will  be 
here  another  time;  he'll  be  here  again  pre- 
sently. .  He's  ^one  up  to  the  castle,  Patty: 
thou  know'st  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
do  any  thing  without  giving  his  lordship  in-* 
telligence ,  so  I  have  sent  the  farmer  to  let 
him  know  that  he  is  willing,  and  we  are 
willing,  and,  with  his  lordships  approbation-— 

PaL  Oh,  dear  father — what  are  you  going 
to  say? 

Fair.  Nay,  child,  I  would  not  have  stin^d 
a  step  for  fifty  pounds,  without  advertising 
his  lordship  beforehand. 

Pat.  But  surely,  surely,  you  have  not  done 
this  rash,  this  predpitate  thmg? 

Fair.  How  rash,  how  is  it  rash,  Patty?  I 
don't  understand  thee. 

Pat.  Oh,  you  have  distressed  me  beyond 
imagination — but  why  would  you  not  give 
me  notice,  speak  to  me  first? 

Fair.  Why  han't  1  spoken  to  thee  an  hun- 
dred times?  No,  Patty,  tis  thou  that  wouldst 
distress  me,  and  thou'lt  break  my  heart 

PaL  Dear  father  1 

Fair.  All  I  desire  is  to  see  thee  well  sel^ 
tied ;  and  now  that  I  am  likely  to  do  so,  thou 
art  not  contented.  I  am  sure  the  farmer  is 
as  sightly  a  clever  lad  as  any  in  the  country; 
and  IS  he  not  as  good  as  wer 

Pat,  Tis  very  true,  father,  I  am  to  blame; 
pray  forgive  me. 

Fair.  Forgive  thee!  Lord  help  thee,  my 
child,  I  am  not  angry  with  thee;  but  quiet 
thyself,  Patty,  and  thou'lt  see  all  this  wiU 
turn  out  for  the  best.  [Exit* 

Pat.  What  will  become  of  me? — Mj  lord 
will  certainly  imagine  this  \fi  done  with  my 
consent — Vv  ell,  is  be  not  himself  going  to  be 
married  to  a  lady,  suitable  to  him  in  rank, 
suitable  to  him  in  fortune,  as  this  farmer  is 
to  me ;  and  under  what  pretence  can  I  re* 
fuse  the  husband  my  father  has  found  for  me? 
Shall  I  say  that  I  have  dared  to  raise  my  in- 
clinations above  my  condition,  and  presumed 
to  love  where  my  duty  taught  me  only  gra- 
titude and  respect?  Alas!  who  could  live  in 
the  house  with  lord  Aimworth,  see  him,  con- 
verse with  him,  and  not  lov^  him !  I  have 
this  consolation,  however,  my  folly  is  yet  un^ 
discover'd  to  any;  else,  bow  should  I  be  ri- 
diculed and  despised!  nay,  would  not  my 
lord  himself  despise  me,  especially  if  he  knew' 
that  I  have  more  than  once  construed  his  na* 
tural  affability  and  politeness  into  sentiments 
as  unwortl^  of  him,  as  mine  are  bold  and 
extrevagant«    Unexampled  vanity. 
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AIR. 

Ab!  why  stiould  fate,  pursuing 

A  wretched  thing  like  me, 
Heap  ruin  thus  on  ruiui 

And  add  to  misery? 
The  griefs  1  languishM  tinder 

In  secret  let  me  share; 
But  thu  new  stroke  of  thunder 

Is  more  than  I  can  hear. 


[JExit. 


Sends  U*^~A  Chamber  in  LoRO  Aimworth^s 

House, 

Enter  Sir  Harrt  Stcamors  o/m^Thbodosia. 

Sir  if.  Well  but,  Theodosia,  child,  you  are 
quite  unreasonable. 

Th^o,  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I  am  un- 
reasonable, but  you ;  when  I  gave  way  to  my 
inclinations  for  Mr.  Menrin,  he  did  not  seem 
less  agreeable  to  you  and  my  mamma  than 
he  was  acceptable  to  me.  It  is  therefore  you 
have  been  unreasonable,  in  first  encouraging 
Mr.  MerTin*s  addresses,  and  afterwards  foi^ 
bidding  him  your  house;  in  order  to  bring 
me  down  here,  to  force  me  on  a  gentleman — 

SirH,  Force  you.  Dossy^),  what  do  you 
mean?  By  the  la,  I  would  not  force  you  on 
the  ciar  of  Muscovy. 

TTieo,  And  yet,  papa,  what  else  can  I  call 
it?  for  though  lord  Aimworth  is  extremely  at- 
tentive and  obliging,  I  assure  you  he  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  lovers. 

SirH,^  Ardent,  ah!  there  it  is;  you  girls 
never  think  there  is  any  love,  without  kissing 
and  huffging;  but  you  should  consider,  chiM, 
my  lord  Aimworth  is  a  polite  man.  and  has 
been  abroad  in  France  and  Italy,  where  these 
things  are  not  the  fashion:  I  remember  when 
I  was^  on  my  travels,  among  the  madames 
and  signoras,  we  never  saluted  more  than  the 
tip  of  the  ear. 

J*ff^o,  Really,  papa,  you  ha^e  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  my  delicacy. 

SirH.  Well  come,  my  poor  Dossy,  I  see 
you  are  chagrinM,  but  you  know  it  is  not  my 
fault;  on  the  codtrary,  I  assure  you,  I  had 
always  a  great  regard  for  young  Menrin,  and 
should  have  been  very  glad — 

Theo,  flow  then,  papa,  could  you  join  in 
forcing  me  to  write  him  that  strange  letter, 
never  to  see  me  more?  or  how  indeed  could 
I  comply  with  your  commands?  what  must 
be  think  of  me  f^ 

SirH,  Ay,  but  bold,  Dossy,  your  mamma 
convinced  me  that  he  was  not  so  proper  a 
son-in-law  for  us  as  lord  Aimworth. 

TTieo,  Convinced  you!  Ah,  my  dea,r  papa, 
you  were  not  convinced. 

Sirff.  What,  don*t  I  knOw  when  I  am 
convinced? 

Theo.  Why  no,  papa;  because  your  good 
nature  and  easiness  of  temper  is  such ,  that 
you  pay  more  respect  to  the  judgment  of 
mamma,  and  less  to  your  own,  than  you 
ought  to  do. 

SirHf  Well,  but  Dossy,  don't  you  see  how 
your  mamma  loves  me?  If  the  tip  of  my  little 
finger  does  but  ache,  she's  like  a  bewitched 
woman ;  and  if  I  was  to  die,  I  don't  believe 
she  would  outlive  the  burying  of  me:  nay, 
she  has  told  me  as  much  herself. 

l)  DoMj  u  ■«  •b^rariatioB  of  ThsoJoau.  ' 


Theo*  Her  fondness  indeed  is  very  eitn- 
ordinary. 

Sir  H.  Besides,  could  you  giTe  up  tbepro- 
spect  of  being  a  countess,  ana  mistress  ot  lias 
fine  place  ? 

Theo.  Yes,  truly,  could  I. 

AIR. 

With  the  man  that    I  love,  was  I  destin'd  to 

dwell, 
On  a  mountain,  a  moor ,  in  a  cot,  in  a  cell; 
Retreats  the  most  barren,  most  desert,  would  be 
More  pleasing  than  courts  or  a  palace  to  me. 

Let  the  vain  and  the  Tenal  in  wedlock  aspire 
To  what  folly  esteems,'  and  the  vulgar  aamire; 
I   yield  them   the  bliss ,   where  their  vrisliei 

are  plac'd, 
Insensible  creatures!  His  all  they  can  tasU^ 

Enter  Ladt  Stcamors. 

LadjrS.  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you? 

Sir  H.  Here,  my  lamb. 
^  Lady  S.  1  am  just  come  from  looking  over 
his  lordship's  family  trinkets. — Well,  nuss  Sy- 
camore ,  you  are  a  happy  creature,  to  have 
diamonds,  equipage,  title,  and  all  the  blessinfs 
of  lil*e  poured  thus  upon  you  at  once. 

Theo.  Blessings,  madam!  Do  you  tUfik 
then  I  am  such  a  wi^k:h  as  to  place  loy  fe- 
licity in  the  possession  ol  any  such  trumpeiy? 

Lady  S.  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  haie 
a  very  disdainful  manner  of  expressing  yoQ^ 
self;  I  believe  there  are  very  few  young  wo- 
men of  fashion,  who  woulcl  think  aoy  tscri- 
fice  they  could  make  too  much  for  tben^ 
Did  ^ou  ever  hear  the  like  of  her,  sir  flany? 

SirH.  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  j^ist  been 
talking  to  her  in  the  same  strain,  but  what- 
ever she  has  got  in  her  head — 

Lady  S.  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Mcrvin,  her  feotle- 
roan  of  Bucklersbury. — Fie,  miss,  marry  a  dl! 
W^ere  is  your  pride,  your  vanity;  have  yoa 
nothinff  of  the  person  ofdistinction  about  you? 

Sir  H.  W^eli  but ,  my  lady,  you  know  I 
am  a  piece  of  a  cit  myself,  as  I  may  say,  for 
my  ffreat-grandfatber  was  a  dry-salter. 

Theo.  And  yet,  madam,  you  condesceadcd 
to  marry  my  papa. 

Lady  S.  Well,  if  I  did,  miss,  I  had  but  five 
thousand  pounds  to  my  portion,  andsirHanT 
knows  I  was  past  eight-and-thirty  before  I 
would  listen  to  him. 

SirH.  Naj,  Dossy,  that's  true,  your  wan- 
ma  owm'd  eight* ana -thirty  before  vre  were 
married:  but  by  the  la,  my  dear,  you  were 
a  lovely  angel;  and  by  candle-ligbt  nobody 
would  have  taken  you  for  above  five-sB4- 
twenly. 

LadyS*  Sir  Harry,  you  remember  the  bit 
time  I  was  at  my  lordT  duke's. 

SirH.  Yes,  my  love,  it  was  the  very  day 
your  little  bitch  Mioxey  pupt. 

Lad/  S.  And  pray  what  did  the  whole  ^ 
mily  say?  my  lord  John,  and  my  lord  Tbo* 
mas,^  and  my  lady  duchess  in  particoUrr 
Cousin,  says  her  grace  to  me — for  she  always 
called  me  cousin — 

Theo.  Well,  but,  madam,  to  cut  this  matter 
short  at  once ,  my  father  has  a   great  regard 
for  Mr.  Menrin,  and  would  consent  to  oar 
union  with  all  his  heart. 
LadyS,  Do  yon  say  so,  sir  Hany? 
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SirH.  Who  I,  lorel 

Lad/S,  Then  all  my  care  and  prudence 
are  come  to  nothing. 

SirH,  Well,  but  jtay,  my  lady— Dossj, 
you  are  always  making  muchie£ 
Theo.  Ah!  my  dear  sweet — 
LadjS.  Do,  miss,  thaOs  right,  coax — 
Theo.  No,  madam  y   I  am  not  capable  of 
any  such  meanness. 

iLetdjr  S.  *Tis  ^ery  civfl  of  you  to  contradict 
me  howerer. 

SirH.  Ebf  what's  that— hand's  off,  Dossy, 
don't  come  near  me. 

▲la. 
Wliy  how  now,  miss  pert, 
Do  you  think  to  divert 
My  anger  by  fawning  and  stroking? 
Would  you  make  me  a  fool, 
Your  plaything,  your  tool? 
Was  ever  young  minx  so  proToking?  « 

Get  out  of  my  sight  I 

'T would  be  serving  you  right, 
To  lay  a  sound  dose  of  the  lash  on : 

Contradict  your  mamma ! 

I've  a  mina  by  the  la — 
But  I  won't  put  myself  in  a  passion^ 

l£jcii  Theo. 

Enter  Lord  Aim  worth  o/i<<  Giles. 

Lord  A,  Come,  farmer,  you  may  come  in, 
there  are  none  here  but  friends.  — Sir  Harry, 
your  servant. 

Sir  H,  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  lordship's  hands 
•i^I  hope  he  did  not  overhear  us  squabbling. 

[Aside, 

Lord  A.  \Wt\\  now,  master  Giles,  what  is 
it  you  have  got  to  «ay  to  me?  If  1  can  do 
you  any  service,  this  company  wiU  give  you 
leave  to  speak. 

GOes.  I  thank  your  lordship;  1  has  not  got 
a  greM  deal  to  say;  I  do  come  to  your  lord- 
ship about  a  little  business,  if  you'll  please  to 
give  me  the  hearing. 

Lord  A,  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  what 

It    IS. 

Giles*  Why,  an  please  you,  inylord,  being 
left  alone,  as  1  may  say,  ieyther  dead,  and  all 
the  business  upon  my  own  hands,  I  do  think 
of  settling  ana  taking  a  wife,  and  am  come 
to    ax  your  honour's  consent. 

Lord  A,  My  consent,  farmer!  if  that  be  ne- 
cessary, yon  nave  it  with  all  my  heart — I  hope 
you  have  taken  care  to  make  a  prudent  choice. 

Giles,  Why  I  do  hope  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  A,  Well,  and  who  is  the  happy  fair 
one?    Does  she  live  in  my  house? 

Giles,  No,  my  lord,  she  does  not  live  in 
your  house,  but  she's  a  parson  of  your  ac^ 
quaintance. 

Lord  A.  Of  my  acauaintance  1 

Giles,  No  offence,  I  hope,  your  honour. 

Lord  A,  None  in  the  least:  but  how  is  she 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  ? 

Giles,  Your  lordship  do  know  miller  Fair- 
field? 

Lord  A.  Well— 

Giles.  And  Patty  Fairfield,  his  daughter, 
my  lord? 

Lord  A,  Ay,  is  it  her  you  think  of  manuring? 

Giles.  VVby  if  so  be  as  your  lordship  has 
no  objection;  to  be  sure  we  will  do  nothing 
without  your  consent  and  approbation* 


ac- 
an- 


Lord  A,  Upon  ray  word,  farmer,  you  have 
made  an  excellent  dioice — It  i»  a  god-daughter 
of  my  mother's,  madam,  who  was  bred  up 
under  her  care,  and  I  protest  I  do  not  know 
a  more  amiable  young  woman. — But  are  you 
sure,  farmer,  that  Patty  herself  is  inclinable 
to  this  match? 

Giles.  O  yes,  my  lord>  I  am  sartain  pf  that 

Lord  A.  Perhaps  then  she  desired  you  to 
come  and  ask  my  consent? 

Giles.  Why  as  far  as  this  here,  my  lord; 
to  be  sure,  the  miller  did  not  care  to  publish 
the  bans,  without  making  your  lordsoip 
quaioted — But  I  hope  your  honour's  not 
gry  with  L 

Lord  A,  Angry,  farmer!  why  should  you 
think  so  ?-^  what  interest  have  J  in  it  to  be 
angry? 

oirJff.  And  so,  honest  fiu-mer,  you  are 
going  to  be  married  to  little  Patty  Fairfield? 
She's  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine:  how  long 
have  you  and  she  been  sweethearts? 

Giles,  Not  a  long  while,  an  please  your 
worship. 

Sir  if.  Well,  her  father's  a  good  warm 
fellow;  I  suppose  you  take  care  that  she  brings 
something  io  make  the  pot  boil? 

LadjrS,  What  does  that  concern  you,  sir 
Harry  f  How  pften  must  I  tell  you  of  medd- 
line  in  Other  people's  affairs? 

Sir  If,  My  lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts*). 

Lord  A,  I  bee  your ,  pardon ,  sir  Harry ; 
upon  my  word,  1  did  not  think  where  I  was. 

Giles.  Well  then,  your  honour.  111  make 
bold  to  be  taking  my  leave;  I  may  say  you 
gave  consent  for  miss  Patty  and  1  to  go  on. 

Lord  A.  Undoubtedly,  farmer,  if  soe  ap- 
proves of  it :  but  are  you  not  afriiid  that  her 
education  has  rendered  her  a  little  unsuitable 
for  a  wife  for  you? 

LadyS.  Ob,  my  lord,  if  the  girTs  handy — 

SirH,  Oh,  ay — when  a  girfs  handy-^ 

Giles,  Handy!  Why,  saving  respect,  there^ 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  her;  she's  cute  at 
every  varsal  kind  of  thing, 

AIR. 

Odd's  my  life,  search  England  over, 
An  you  match  her  in  her  station^ 
I'll  be  bound  to  fly  the  nation: 

And  be  sure  as  well  1  love  her. 

Do  but  feel  my  heart  a  beating. 
Still  her  pretty  name  repeating; 
Here's  the  work  'tis  always  at, 
Pitty,  patty,  pat,  pit,  pat. 

When  she  makes  the  music  tinkle. 
What  on  yearth  can  sweeter  he? 
Then  her  little  eyes  so  twinkle, 
'TIS  a  feast  to  hear  and  see.  JJ^^ 

SirH.  By  dad,  this  is  a  good,  merry  fellow  2 
is  not  be,  love?  with  his  pitty  patty — And  so^ 
my  lord,  you  have  given  your  consent  that 
he  shall  marry  your  mother's  old  houtekeep«<> 
er.  Ah,  well,  I  can  see — 

1)  A  yonng  ladj  biing  obc«  ncliBcbolj  and  UioaRhtfal 
in  the  prevcnce  of  a  CeBtloaiaa  for  whon  the  had  4 
•ort  or  a  temdrt,  whicn  was  rolorned  on  kia  nart  ala«» 
thouf  h  neither  part  j  know  ihe  acatimrota  of  the  othoTf 
waa  thoa  accoated  bj  the  |«Dtlcaian ;  *<  A  pennj  for 
your  thoughts.  **  (1  Will  ftto  Ton  a  penny  for  yoar 
thoaghta.)  *'Por  the  other  odd  (reniaiaiag)  «1«tcb 
pence  yon  ahall  hare  Ihoughta  and  thinker/'  anawcred 
the  lady;  the  genlleniaB  prodoeed  a  ahilling*  and  the 
lady  conaeiitcd  to  marry  him.— Thia  U  now  ofUn  naed* 
bat  aot  mmu^mify  impljiaf  this  ataaSag* 
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Lord  A.  Nobody  doubts ,  sir  Hariy,  tbat 
you  are  very  clear-sigbted. 

Sir  H,  Yes,  yes,  let  me  alone,  Iknowwhat^s 
wbat;  I  was  a  young  fellow  once  myself; 
and  1  should  have  been  glad  of  a  tenant  to 
take  a  pretty  girl  o£f  my  hands  now  and  then, 
as  well  as  another. 

Lord  A*  I  protest,  my  dear  friend,  1  donH 
understand  you. 

Ladjr  S*  Nor  nobody  else — Sir  Harry,  you 
are  going  at  some  beastliness  now. 

Sir H,  Who  I,  my  lady?  Not  I,  as  I  hope 
to  live  and  breathe;  *tis  nothing  to  us  you 
know,  what  my  lord  does  before  fae^s  married : 
when  I  was  a  bachelor,  I  was  a  devil  among 
the  wenches  myself;  and  yet  I  tow  to  George, 
my  lord,  since  I  knew  my  lady  Sycamore, 
and  we  shall  be  man  and  wife  eighteen  years, 
Sf  we  live  till  next  Candleraas-day ,  I  never 
had  to  do — 

Liidjr  S,  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room, 
I  desire. 

Sir  If.  Why,  what^s  the  matter,  my  lady, 
I  did  not  say  any  hajrm? 

Ladj  S,  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  you 
want  to  make  me  faint. 

SirH.  1  want  to  make  you  faint,  my  lady? 

Ladjr S.  Yes,  you  do — and  if  you  donU 
come  out  this  instant  I  shall  fall  down  in  the 
chamber — I  beg,  my  lord,  you  wonH  speak 
to  him.     Will  you  come  out,  sir  Harry? 

Sir  If,  Nay  but,  my  lady! 

LadjrS,  No.  I  will  have  you  out. 
[^Exeunt  Sir  Harry  and  Ladjr  Sjrcamore. 

LordA*  This  worthy  baronet  and  his,  lady 
are  certainly  a  very  whimsical  couple;  how. 
ever,  their  daughter  is  perfectly  amiable  in 
every  respect :  and  yet  I  am  sorry  I  have 
brought  her  down  here;  for  can  I  in  honour 
marry  her,  while  my  affections  are  engaged 
to  another?  To  what  does  the  pride  of  con- 
dition and  the  censure  of  the  world  force  me ! 
Must  I  then  renounce  the  only  person  that 
can  make  me  happy;  because,  because  what? 
because  she*s  a  miller*s  daughter?  Vain  pride 
and  unjust  censure!  Has  she  not  all  the  gra- 
ces that  education  can  give  her  sex,  improved 
by  a  genius  seldom  found  among  the  highest  ? 
Has  she  not  modesty,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  beauty  of  person,  capable  of  adorning  a 
rank  the  most  exalted?  out  it  is  too  late  to 
think  of  these  things  now ;  my  hand  is  pro- 
mised, my  honour  engaged:  and  if  it  was  not 
so,  she  has  engaged  herself;  the  farmer  is  a 
person  to  her  mind,  and  1  have  authorized 
their  union  by  my  approbation. 

A  I  E. 
The  madman  thus,  at  times,  we  see, 

With  seeming  reason  blest; 
His  looks,  his  words,  his  thoughts  are  free, 

And  speak  a  mind  at  rest. 

But  short  the  calms  of  ease  and  sense, 

And  ah  I  uncertain  too. 
While  that  idea  lives  from  whence 

At  first  his  frensy  grew.  \ExiL 

ScBNB  UL — A  Fillage, 

Enier'RA.LViit  tvilh  Mervik  irta  riding  Dress, 
followed  bjr  Fan  NT. 

Fan,   Ah,  pray,  your  honour,  try   if  you 


have  not  something  to  spare  for  poor  Fanny 
the  gipsy. 

Ralph,  I  tell  you,  Fan,  the  gentleman  bi 
no  change  about  him;  why  the  plague  vriU 
you  be  so  troublesome? 

Fan.  Lord,  what  is  it  to  you,  if  his  koo- 
our  has  a  mind  to  give  me  a  trifle?  Do 
pray,  gentleman,  put  your  hand  io  your 
pocket 

Mer.  I  am  almost  distracted!  Uograleful 
Theodosia,  to  change  so  suddenly,  and  write 
me  such  a  letter!  However,  1  am  resolved 
to  have  my  dismission  face  to  face ;  this  let- 
ter may  be  forced  from  her  by  her  mother, 
who  I  know  was  never  cordially  my  frieiu!: 
I  could  not  ^et  a  sisht  of  her  io  Londoo,  but 
here  they  will  be  Jess  on  their  guard;  aod 
see  her  l  will,  by  one  means  or  other. 

Fan.  Then  your  honour  will  not  exleod 
your  charity  ? 

A  I  E. 

I  am  young,  and  Lam  friendless, 

And  poor,  alas!  witbal; 
Sure  my  sorrows  will  be  endless; 
In  vain  for  ^tlf^I  call. 
Have  some  pity  iri  ^pjy jatnre. 
To'  relieve  a  wretchea  creature. 
Though  the  eiA  be  ne*er  so  smaU. 

\JnIervin  gives  her  Motif)- 

May  you,  possessing  eTcry  blessing, 
Still  inherit,  sir,  all  you  merit,  sir, 

And  never  know  what  it  is  to  want; 

Sweet   heaven   your  worship   all  happioess 

grant!  \ExiL 

Ralph,  Now  ril  go  and  take  that  rooner 
from  her;  and  I  have  a  good  mind  to  lia 
her,  so  I  have. 

Mer.  Pho,  pr*ythce  stay  where  you  are. 

Ralph,  Nay,  but  1  hate  to  see  a  toad  so 
devilish  greedy. 

Her,  vVell,  come,  she  has  not  got  a  greit 
deal,  aod  I  have  thought  bow  she  may  do  me 
a  favour  in  her  turn. 

Ralph.  Ay,  but  you  may  put  that  oat  of 
your  head,  for  1  can  tell  you  she  won*t 

Mer.  How  so? 

Ralph.  How  so,  why  sbe^s  as  cnmuog  as 
the  devil. 

Mer.  Oh,  she  is— I  fancy  I  understand  you. 
Well,  in  that  case,  friend  Ralph— Your  ju- 
me*s  Ralph,  I  think? 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  at  your  service ,  for  vant 
of  a  better. 

Mer.  1  say  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  that  ca»«f 
we  will  remit  the  favour  you  think  of,  tilltbe 
lady  is  io  a  more  complying  humour,  aB° 
try  if  she  cannot  serve  me  at  present  in  soiae 
otner  capacity — There  are  a  good  many  ^P' 
sies  hereabout,  are  there  not? 

Ralpli.  Softly — I  have  a  whole  gang  <» 
them  here  in  our  bam ;  I  have  kept  tbeio 
about  the  place  these  three  months,  and  sU 
on  account  of  she. 

Mer.  Really. 

Ralph,  Yea, — but  for  your  life  donH  say 
a  word  of  it  to  any  Christian— 4  am  in  lo^' 
with  her. 

Mer.  Indeed! 

Ra^h.  Feyther  is  as  road  with  me  abooj 
it  as  old  Scratch;  and  1  gftU  the  plague  and 
all  of  adger;  but  I  donU  mind  that* 
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Mer^  Welly  firiend  Ralph »  if  you  are  in 
loTe,  no  doubt  you  have  some  influence  ot^ 
your  mistress;  doo*t  you  think  •  you  could 
prevail  upon  her,  ana  her  companions,  to 
supply  me  with  one  of  their  habits ,  and  let 
me  go  up  with  them  to-day  to  my  lord 
Aimworth^s  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  do  you  want  to  go  a  mum- 
ming M)  We  never  do  that  here  but  in  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Men  No  matter;  manage  this  for  me,  and 
manage  it  with  secrecy,  and  I  promise  you 
shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Ralph.  Oh,  as  for  that,  sir,  I  don't  look 
for  an^  thing:  I  can  easily  get  you  a  bundle 
of  their  rags ;  but  I  donU  snow  whether  youll 
prevail  on  them  to  go  up  to  my  lord's,  be- 
cause tbi!y  are  afraid  of  a  big  dog  that's  in 
the  yard;  but  Til  tell  you  what  I  can  do;  I 
can  go  up  before  you  and  have  the  dog  fast- 
ened, for  ]  know  his  kennel.  [Exit. 

Mer,  That  will  do  very  well — By  means  of 
this  disguise  I  shall  probably  get  a  sight  of 
her ;  and  I  leave  the  rest  to  love  and  fortune. 

AIR. 
W^hy  quits  the  merchant,  blest  with  ease, 

The  pleasures  of  his  native  seat, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
And  climes  more  perilous  than  these. 

'Midst  freesing  cold,  or  scorching  heat? 
He  knows  the  hardships,  knows  the  pain, 

The  length  of  way,  but  thinks  it  small; 
The  sweets  of  what  he  hopes  to  gain, 

Undaunted,  make  him  combat  adl.  [ExiL 

SCBNK  IV.— 2%tf  Mill, 

Enter  Patty,  Ralph,  Gilbs,  and  Fanny. 

Giles.  So  his  lordship  was  as  willing .  as 
the  flowers  in  May — and  as  I  was  coming 
along,  who  should  I  meet  but  your  father — 
and  he  bid  me  run  in  all  haste  and  tell  you 
^for  we  were  sure  you  would  be  deadly 
glad. 

Pat.  I  know  not'  what  business  you  had  to 
go  to  my  lord's  at  all,  farmer. 

Giles,  •Nay t  1  only  did  as  I  was  desired — 
Master  Fairfield  bid  me  tell  you  moreover,  as 
bow  he  would  have  you  go  up  to  my  lord, 
out  of  hand,  and  thank  him. 

Ralph.  So  she  ought ;  and  take  off  those 
clothes,  and  put  on  what's  more  becoming 
her  station:  you  know  my  father  spoke  to 
you  of  that  this  morning  too. 

Pat.  Brother,  I  shall  obey  my  father. 

QuAKTETTO.  — Patty,    Gilbs,  Ralph,  and 
^    '  Fanny. 

Pat.      Lie  still,  my  heart;  oh!  fatal  stroke, 
That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me. 

Giles.  Miss  Pat! 

Pat.  What ! 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  spoke. 

Ralph.  Take  courage,  mon,  she  does  but  joke. 
Come,  suster,  somewhat  kinder  be. 

l}  The  mammers  ar*  generallj  a  namber  of  joang  men 
trho  go  about  in  the  eoualrj  town*,  dreaaed  up  with 
fine  gold  and  ailver  paper  aetved  to  their  cloalha. 
at  Chritlraaa  lime,  to  get  aomolking  forrepeating  an  old 
myalerj  in  rhyme,  aomelhing  about  St.  Georgr  and 
the  Dragon, — 1  remember  e  couple  of  Unea  thuc : 

"I  am  the  bold  St.  George,  Iho  knight. 
Go  forth  with  aword  and  ahield  to  fifhl." 


Fan.      This  is  a  thing  the  most  oddest, 

Some  folks  are  so  plaguily  modest: 
D   ,  .   ( Were  we  in  the  cas^ 
Iialph.)j.^  be  in  their  place, 

^^"'     (  We'd  car^y  it  off  with  a  different  face. 
Giles.  Thus  I  take  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

So  soft  and  white: 
Ralph.  W by  now  .that's  right ; 

And  kiss  her  too,  mon,  never  stand. 
fWhai  words  can  eiplain 
I  My  pleasure — mv  pam? 
Pat,   J     It  presses,  it  rises, 
Giles.  \     My  heart  it  surprises, 

/I  can't  keep  it  down,  though  I'd  never 
\  so  fain. 

Pan.     So  here  the  play  ends. 
The  lovers  are  friends. 
Ralph.  Uiuh. 
Pan.  Tush  I 

Giles.  Nab! 

Pat.  Phaw! 

All.      What  torments  exceeding ,  what  joys 

are  above. 
The  pains  and  the  pleasures  that  wait 
upon  love.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IL 

SCBNB  I. — A  marble  Portico,  ornamented 
ivifh  Statues,  a>hich  opens  from  Lord 
Aim  worth's  House;  ttvo  Chairs  near  the 
Front. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  reading. 

Lord  A.  In  how  contemptible  a  light  would 
the' situation  I  am  now  in  show  me  to  most 
of  the  fhie  men  of  the  present  age?  In  love 
with  a  country  girl;  rivalled  by  a  poorfellow, 
one  of  my  meanest  tenants,  and  uneasy  at  itl 
If  I  had  a  mind  to  her ,  I  know  they  would 
tell  me  I  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  make 
myself  easy  long  ago,  when  I  had  her  in  my 

Eower.  But  I  have  the  testimony  of  my  own 
eart  in  my  favour;  and  I  think,  was  it  to  do 
again,  I  should  act  as  1  have  done.  Let's  see 
what  wc  have  here.  Perhaps  a  book  may 
compose  my  tbougbtS4  \R£€i4is ,  and  throivs 
the  Book  nway\  It's  to  no  purpose;  I  can't 
read,  I  can't  thiiik,  I  can't  do  any  thing. 

AIR. 

Ah!  how  vainly  mortals  treasure 
Hopes  of  happiness  and  pleasure, 

Hard  and  doubtful  to  obtain! 
By  what  standards  false  we  measure; 
Still  pursuing 
Ways  to  rum. 
Seeking  bliss,  and  finding  pain! 

Enter  Patty. 

PcU,  Now  comes  the  trial:  no,  my  sentence 
is  already  pronounced,  and  I  will  meet  my 
fate  with  prudence  and  resolution. 

Lord  A.  Who's  there? 

Pat.  My  lord! 

Lord  A.  Patty  Fairfield! 

PaL   I  humbly  beg  pardon,   my  lord,   for 

Dressing  so  abruptly  into  your  presence:  but 
was  told  I  mififbt  walk  this  way;  and  I  am 
come  by  my  father's  commands  to  thank  your 
lordship  for  all  your  favours. 

Lord  A.  Favours,  Patty;  what  favours?  I 
have  done  you  none:  but  why  this  metamor* 
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phosifl?  I  protest,  If  yon  had  not  spoke ,  I 
should  not  oave  known  you ;  I  nerer  saw  you 
wear  such  dothes  as  these  in  my  niother*s 
life-tirae. 

JPo/.  No,  tny  lord,  it  was  her  ladyships 
pleasure  I  should  wear  better,  and  therefore  I 
obeyed;  but  it  is  now  my  duty  to  dress  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  my  station  and  future 
prospects  in  life. 

Lord  A.  I  am  afraid ,  Patty ,  you  are  too 
humble — come  sit  down  — nay,  1  will  have  it 
so.  \Thejr  mU\  What  is  it  1  have  been  told 
to-day,  Patty?  It  seems  you  are  going  to  be 
married. 

Pai.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  A.  Vvell,  and  don*t  you  think  you 
could  have  made  a  better  choice  than  farmer 
Giles?  I  should  imagine  your  person,  your 
Accomplishments,  might  have  entitled  you  to 
look  higher. 

PtiL  Tour  lordship  is  pleased  to  over-rate 
my  little  merit:  the  education  I  received  in 
your  family  does  not  entitle  me  to  forget  my 
origin;  and  the  farmer  is  my  equal. 

Lord  A.  In  what  respect  r  The  degrees  of 
rank  and  fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary 
distinctions,  unworthy  the  regard  of  those  who 
consider  justly;  the  true  standard  of  equality 
is  seated  in  the  mind:  those  who  think  nobly 
af«  noble. 
'^PaL  The  farmer,  my  lord,  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Lord  A.  So  he  may:  I  don*t  suppose  he 
would  break  into  a  house,  or  commit  a  rob- 
bery on  the  highway:  what  do  you  tell  me  of 
his  honesty  for? 

PaL  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  your  lordship. 

Lord  A,  Offend  k  I  am  not  offended,  Patty; 
not  at  all  offended  —  But  is  there  any  great 
merit  in  a  man's  being  honest? 

PaL  1  don't  say  there  Js,  mv  lord. 

Lord  A.  The  farmer  is  an  ill-bred,  illiterate 
booby;  and  what  happiness  can  you  propose 
to  yourself  in  such  a  society?  Then,  as  to  his 
person,  1  am  sure  —  But  oerhaps,  Patty,  you 
like  him;  and  if  so,  I  am  doing  a  wrong  thing. 

PaL  Upon  my  word,"  my  lord — 

LordA»  Nay,  I  see  you  do:  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  you;  and  in  that  case 
you  are  certainly  in  the  right  to  follow  your 
inclinations.  1  must  tell  you  one  thing,  Patty, 
however — I  hope  you  won't  think  it  unfriendly 
of  me — but  I  am  determined  farmer  Giles  shall 
not  stay  a  moment  on  my  estate  after  next 
quarter-day. 

PaU  I  hope,  my  lord,  he  has  not  incurred 
your  displeasure — 

Lord  A,  That's  of  no  signification.  —  Could 
I  find  as  many  good  qualities  in  him  as  you 
do,  perhaps— But  'tis  enough,  he's  a  fellow  I 
don't  like;  and  as  you  have  a  regard  for  him, 
I  would  have  you  advise  him  to  provide 
himself. 

PaL  My  lord,  I  am  very  unfortunate. 

Lord  A,  She  loves  him,  'tis  plain.  [Aiide\ 
Gome,  Patty,  I  would  not  wulingly  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  uneasy.  —  Have  you  seen 
miss  Sycamore  yet? — I  suppose  you  knciw  she 
and  I  are  going  to  be  married? 

PaL  So  1  hear,  my  lord. — Heaven  make  you 
both  happy. 

Lord  A.  Thank  yon,  Patty;  I  hope  wethall 
be  happy. 


PaL  Upon  my  knees,  apon  my  knees  I  pray 
it;  may  every  earthly  bliss  attend  you!  inaj 
your  days  -prove  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
delightful  tranquillity;  and  your  mutual  fneod- 
ship,  confidence,  and  love,  end  but  with  jbnr 
lives 

Lord  A,  Rise,  Patty,  rise ;  say  no  fnore^ 
I  suppose  you'll  wait  upon  miss  Sycamore 
before  you  go  away — at  present  i  have  a  little 
business — As  I  said,  Patty,  don't  afflict  your- 
self: I  have  been  somewhat  hasty  with  regard 
to  the  farmer;  but  since  I  see  bow  deeply  roo 
are  interested  in  his  affairs,  I  may  possiUy 
alter  my  designs  with  regard  to  bim^Yoa 
know — you  know,  Patty,  your  marriage  wilk 
htm  is  no  concern  of  mine-<-I  only  speaks 

AIR. 

My  passion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  dissemble: 
Fh'  endeavour  to  hide  it,  but  makes  it  appear: 

Enraptur'd  I  gaze ;  wl^en  I  touch  her  I  tremble, 
And  speak  to  and  heai*  her  with  faU'ring 

and  fear. 

By  how  many  cruel  ideas  tormented! 

My  blood's  ii  a  ferment;  it  freezes,  itbumi! 
This  moment  1  wish,  whattheneit is  repealed; 

While  love,  rage,  and  jealousy  rack  ine  bj 

turns.  \ExU. 

Enter  Giles. 

GOes.  Miss  Pat  —  Odd  rabbit  it,  I  tbottffat 
his  honour  was  here ;  and  I  wish  I  may  die 
if  my  heart  did  not  jump  into  my  moutb— 
Come,  come  down  in  all  haste;  there's  such  a 
rig  below  as  you  never  knew  in  your  bom 
days.  There's  as  good  as  forty  of  the  tenanU, 
men  and  maidens ,  have  got  upon  the  lawn 
before  the  castle,  with  pipers  and  garlands; 
just  for  all  the  world  as  tho'f  it  was  May- 
day; and  the  quality's  looking  at  them  oat  of 
the  windows  —  'tis  as  true  as  any  thing;  on 
account  of  my  lord's  coming  home  wilb  bis 
new  lady. 

Pat,  Well,  and  what  then? 

QileM,  Why  I  w^'s  thinking,  if  so  be  « 
you  would  come  dOv^ ,  as  we  might  take  a 
dance  together:  little  Sail,  fariiier  Harrow's 
daughter,  of  the  green,  v^ould  fain  bare  bad 
me  for  a  partner;  but  I  said  as  bow  Td  p 
for  one  1  liked  better,  one  that  Fd  make  a 
partner  for  fife. 

PaL  Did  you  say  so? 

Giles*  Yes ;  ana  she  was  struck  all  of  s 
heap — she  had  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog— 
for  Sail  and  I  kept  company  once  for  a 
little  bit.  . 

PaL  Farmer,  I  am  going  to  say  sometltiog 
to  you,  and  I  desire  you  will  listen  to  it  al- 
tentively.  It  seems  you  think  of  our  being 
married  together. 

GileM.  Think  I  why  I  think  of  nothing  else; 
it's  all  over  the  place,  mun,  as  how  you  are 
to  be  my  spouse ;  and  you  would  not  belief 
what  game  folks  make  of  me. 

PaL  Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  friend,  ^• 
mer?  —  You  and  1  were  never  designed  for 
one  another;  and  I  am  morally  certain  v< 
should  not  be  happy. 

GUes.  Oh!  as  for  that  maUer,  I  never  bas 
no  words  with  nobody.  . 

Pat.  Shall  I  speak  plainer  to  you  tken-l 
don't  like  yon. 
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GOeM.  No! 

PaL  On  the  cootrary,  yon  are  disagreeable 
to  me. 

Giles.  Am  I? 

PtiL  Tes,  of  all  tbingt:  I  deal  witb  you 
•incerely. 

Giies.  Wby,  I  iboogfat,  mUs  Pat,  the  affair 
between  you  and  I  was  all  fu*d  and  settled. 

PaL  VVell,  let  this  undeceive  you  —  Be  as- 
sured we  shsill  nerer  be  man  and  wife«  No 
offer  shall  persuade,  no  command  force  me. — 
You  know  my  mind,  make  your  advantage 
of  it.  [ExiL 

Giles.  Here's  a  turn !  1  don*t  know  what  to 
make  of  it:  she*s  gone  mad,  lhat*s  for  sartin; 
wit  and  leamfne  have  crackM  her  brain.  But 
bold ,  she  says  I  baint  to  her  mind  —  mayn*t 
all  this  be  the  effect  of  modish  coyness,  to  do 
like  the  gentlewomen,  because  she  way  bred 
among  them  ?  And  I  have  heard  say,  they  will 
be  upon  their  vixen  tricks  till  they  go  into  the 
▼ery  church  with  a  man. — ^There  can  no  harm 
come  of  speaking  with  master  Fairiield,  how- 
ever.— Odd  rabbit  it,  how  plaguy  tart  she  was-~ 
I  am  half  vexM  with  myself  now  that  I  let 
ber  go  off  so, 

AIR* 

When  a  maid,  in  way  of  marriage, 

First  is  courted  hj  a  man, 

Let  un  do  the  best  he  can, 
She's  so  shamefacM  in  her  carriage, 

*Tis  with  pain  the  suits  began.  .     , 

ThoY  mayhap  she  likes  him  mainly, 
Still  she  shams  it  coy  and  cold; 

Fearing  to  confess  it  plainly. 

Lest  the  folks  should  think  her  bold. 


But  the  parson  comes  in  sight. 
Gives  tbe  word  to  bill  and  coo; 

*Tis  a  diiTrent  story  quite. 
And  she  quickly  buckles  too. 


[ExiL 


ScBNB  II.  —  A  Fietv  of  Lord  Aimworth*s 
House  and  Improvemenis ;  a  Seat  under 
a  Tree,  emd  part  of  the  Gardenwall, 
(vith  a  Chinese  Pavilion  over  it.  Several 
country  Peoptfi  appear  dancing,  others 
looking  on ;  emioni  whom  are,  Mervin, 
disguised,  Ralph,  Fannt,  €Uid  a  Number 
of  Gipsies. 

After  the  Dancers  go  off,  Thsodosia  and 
Patty  enter  through  a  Ghte  supposed 
to  have  a  Connexion  with  tlte  principal 
Building. 

Theo.  Well  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will 
run  away  from  us :  but  why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  sav  to  you. 

Pat,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  pay 
my  duty  to  you  some  other  time,  madam;  at 
present  I  really  find  myself  a  little  indisposed. 

Theo.  Nay,  I  would  by  no  means  lay  you 
under  any  restraint  But  methinks  the  enter- 
tainment we  have  just  been  taking  part  of, 
should  have  put  you  into  better  spirits:  I  am 
not  in  an  over  merry  mood  myself,  yet  I  could 
not  look  on  tbe  diversion  of  those  honest  folks, 
without  feeling  a  certain  gaiet<{  de  coeur. 

Pat.  Why,  indeed^  madam,  it  had  one  dr- 
cumstance  attending  it,  which  is  often  wanting 
to  more  poHle  amusements;  that  of  seeming 
to  give  undissembled  satisbctioD  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it 


Theo^  Ob.  infinite!  infinite!  To  ace  tiie 
cbeerfnly  beaitby-looklng  crealures,  toil  with 
such  a  good  will!  To  me  there  were  more 
genuine  charms  in  their  awkward  stumping 
and  jumpinc  about  their  rude  measures,  and 
homespun  miery,  toan  in  all  the  dress,  splen-*> 
dour,  and  studied  graces  of  a  birth-night  ball- 
room. 

P€iL  Tis  a  "very  uncommon  declaration  to 
be  made  by  a  fine  lady,  madam ;  but  certainly, 
however  the  artful  ddicacies  of  high  life  may 
dazsle  and  surprise,  nature  has  particular  at- 
tractioiM.  even  in  a  cottage,  her  most  unadorned 
state,  which  seldom  faib  to  affect  us,  though 
we  can  scarce  give  a  reason  lor  it. 

Theo.  But  YOU  know,  Patty,  I  was  always 
a  distracted  admirer  of  the  country ;  no  dam- 
sel in  romance  was  ever  fonder  of  groves 
and  puriing  streams:  bad  I  been  bom  in  the 
days  of  Arcadia,  with  my  present  propensity, 
instead  of  being  a  fine  lady,  as  you  call  me, 
I  should  certainly  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Pat.  Wiell,  madam,  you  have  the  sages^ 
poets,  and  philosophers  of  all  ages,  to  coun- 
tenance your  way  of  thinking. 

Theo.  And  you,  my  litUe,  philosophical 
firiend,  donH  you  think  me  in  the  right  too? 

Pat  Yes  indeed,  madam,  perfectly. 

AIR. 

Trust  me,  vrould  you  taste  true  pleasure,^ 
Without  mixture,  without  measure. 
No  where  shall  you  find  the  treasure 

Sure  as  in  the  silvan  scene: 
Blest,  who,  no  false  glare  requiring^ 
Nature^s  rural  sweets  admiring. 
Can,  from  grosser  joys  retiring. 

Seek  the  simple  and  serene.  [£0*//. 

Enter  Mrryin  and  FAKNt. 

Mer.  Yonder  she  u  seated;  and,  to  my 
wish,  most  fortunately  alone.  Accost  her  su 
I  desired. 

Theo.  Heigho! 

Fan.  Heaten  bless  you.  my  sweet  lady — 
bless  your  honour's  beautiful  visage,  and  send 
you  a  good  husband,  and  a  ffreat  many  of  them. 

Theo.  A  very  comfortable  wish,  upon  my 
word;  who  are  you,  child? 

Fetn.  A  poof  gipsy,  an  please  you,'  that  goes 
about  beaging  from  charitable  gentlemen  and 
ladies — if  yon  have  e*er  a  coal  or  bit  of  whi- 
ting in  your  pocket,  Fll  write  you  the  first 
letter  of^your  sweetheart's  name,  bow  many 
husbands  you  will  have,  and  how  many  children, 
my  lady:  or,  if  you  11  let  me  look  at  your 
line  of  life,  TU  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  long 
or  short,  happy  or  miserable. 

Theo.  Oh!  as  for  that,  I  know  it  already— . 
you  cannot  tell  me  any  good  fbrtuoe,  and 
therefore  1*11  hear  none.  Go  i3K>ut  your  business. 

Mer.  Stay,  madam,  stay;  [Pretending  to 
lift  a  Paper  from  the  Ground]  you  have 
droppM  iibmething— Fan,  call  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman back. 

Fan.  Lady,  you  have  lost — 

Theo.  Pho,  pho,  I  have  lost  nothing. 
.   Mer.  Yes,  that  paper,  lad3r;  you  dropp*d  it 
as  you  got  up  from  tbe  chair.  — Fan,  give  it 
to  her  honour. 

Theo.  A  letter  vrith  my  address! 

[Takes  the  Paper  and  reads. 
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I>tQr  Theodoua!  —  Though  the  sighi  o/|aDd  I  are  goiog  to  take  a  walk— My  bdy,  wiB 


rne  tvas  so  disagreeable  4o  you,  that  you 
cliarged  me  never  to  approach  you  more, 
I  hope  my  luand^writing  can  have  nothing 
to  frighten  qr  disgust  you,  I  am  not  far 
off;  and  the  person  who  delivers  you  this 
can  give  you  intelligence. 
Come  hither,  child:  do  you  know  any  thing 
of  the  gentleman  that  yrote  thb? 

Fan.  My  lady — 

Theo.  Make  haite^  run  this  moment,  hnnff 
me  to  him,  hring  him  to  me;  say  I  wait  with 
impatience ;  tell  him  I  will  go,  fly  any  where-* 

Mer.  My  life,  my  charmer! 

llu:o.  Oh,  heaTens! — Mr.  Merrin! 

Enter  Sir  Harry  €md  Ladt  Stcahioiib. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Harry,  donH  walk  so  fast;  we 
are  not  running  for  a  wager. 

SirH.  Hough,  hough,  hough. 

Lady  S,  Hey-dzy^  yon  hare  got  a  cough ; 
1  shall  ha^e  you  laid  upon  my  handi  presently. 

Sir  J£,  No,  no,  my  lady,  it*j  only  the  old 
affair. 

Lady  S»  Come  here,  and  let  me  tie  this 
handkerchief  about  your  neck ;  you  have  put 
yourself  into  a  mucks weat  already.  \^Ties  a 
Handkerchief  about  his  Nec/c]  Have  you 
taken  your  Bardana  this  morning?  I  warrant 
you  no  now,  though  you  hare  been  complaining 
of  twitches  two  or  three  times,  and  you  know 
the  gouty  season  is  coming  on.  VVhy  will 
▼ou  oe  so  neglectful  of  your  health,  sir  Harry? 
I  protest  I  am  forced  to  watch  you  like  an 
inlant.  [During  this  Speech,  mervin  gives 
Theodosia  a  Letter, 

Sir  H,  My  lovey  takes  care  of  me,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  her. 

Lady  S,  Well,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me 
then,  since  you  are  satisfied  I  never  speak  but 
fir  your  good.  —  I  thought,  miss  Sycamore, 
you  were  to  have  followed  your  papa  and 
me  into  the  garden — How  far  did  you  go  with 
that  wench? 

Theo,  They  are  gipsies,  madam,  they  say. 
Indeed  I  don^t  know  what  they  are. 

Lady  S,  I  wish,  miss,  you  would  learn  to 
give  a  rational  answer.  • 

SirH.'^\  what*s  that?  [gipsies!  Have  we 
gipsies  here?  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a  know- 
ledge of  future  events;  diviners;  fortune-tellers! 

pan.  Yes,  your  worship;  we'll  tell  your 
fortune,  or  her  ladyship's,  lor  a  crum  of  bread 
or  a  little  broken  victuals:  what  you  throw  to 
your  dogs,  an  please  yon. 

SirH,  Broken  victuals,  huss^!  How  do  you 
think  we  should  have  broken  victuals? — If  we 
were  at  home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  might  get 
some  such  thing  from  toe  cook:  but  here  we 
are  only  on  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kitchen  at  all. 

Lady  S,  And  do  you  think,  sir  Harry,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  creature  an  account? 

Sir  It,  No,  love,  no ;  but  what  can  you  say 
to  obstinate  people  ? — <iet  you  gone,  bold  face — 
I  once  knew  a  merchant's  Mrife  in  the  city, 
my  lady,  who  had  her  fortune  told  by  some 
of^  those  gipsies.  They  said  she  should  die  at 
such  a  time;  and  I  warrant,  as  sure  as  the 
day  came,  the  poor  gentlevroman  actually  died 
with  the  conceit. — Come,  Dossy,  your  mamma 


you  have  hold  of  my  arm? 

Ladr  S,  No,  sir  Hairy,  1  choose  to  ^  by 
myself. 

Mer.  Now  love  asaisi  me !  —  [Turning  to 
the  Gipsies\  Follow,  and  take  ail  your  cues 
from  me — Na/  but,  good  bdy  and  geetlcmaD, 
you  woo*t  go  without  remembering  the  poor 
gipsies. 

Sir  H,  Hey !  here  is  all  the  gaag  after  us. 

Gip.  Pray,  your  noble  honour. 

Lady  S,  Come  hack  into  the  garden;  ye 
shall  be  covered  with  vermin. 

Gip.  Out  of  the  bowels  of  your  com- 
miseration. 

Liidy  S*  They  press  upon  us  more  and  more: 
yet  that  girl  has  no  mmd  to  leave  them:  1 
shall  swoon  away. 

Si^i.  Don't  l>e  fnghten'd,  my  lady;  let  me 
advance. 

Ton  vile  pack  of  vagabonds,  what  do  ye  mean' 

I'll  maul  you,  rascallions, 

Ye  tatterdenlallions — 
If  one  of  them  comes  within  reach  of  my  cane. 

Such  cursed  assurance, 

'Tis  past  all  endurance. 
Nay,  nay,'  pray  come  away. 

They're  Gars  and  thieves; 

Ana  he  that  believes 
Their  foolish  predictions. 
Will  find  them  but  fictions^ 

A  bubble  that  always  deceives.  [Exettnt. 


Re-enter  Fannt  and  Gipsies. 


Fan,  Ohl  mercy,  dear — The  gentleman  u 
so  bold,  'tis  well  it  he  does  not  bring  us  into 
trouble.  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  a  juilice 
of  peace? — And  see,  he's  following  them  into 
the  garden!  « 

1  Gip.  Well,  'tis  a|l  yt>ur  seeking,  Fao.  ' 
Fan.  We  shall  have  warrants  to  take  us 

up,  I'll  be  hang'd  ^se.  We  had  betternin 
away;  the  servants  will  come  out  with  s6df 
to  iick  ^)  us. 

Re-enter  MBRyiK^cvj/^  Gipsies^ 
Mer.  Cursed  ill  fortune — She's  gone;  and 
perhaps  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity— 
And  you,  ye  blundering  hlockhead,  I  won^ 
give  you  a  halfpenny — Why  did  not  yon  dap 
to  the  garden  door  when  I  called  to  you,  hf- 
fore  the  young  lady  got  in?  The  key  wai  oo 
the  outside,  viSiich  would  have  gUen  me  tone 
time  for  an  explanation. 

2  Gip,  An  please  your  honour,  1  was  dnbis  ^ 
Mer,  Dubusl  plague  choke  ye  —  HoweftTi 

it  is  some  satbnction  that  I  have  been  able 
to  let  her  see  me,  and  know  where  I  ao. 
[Turning  to  the  Gipsies^-^-Go^  getyoofoac, 
all  of  you,  about  your  business. 

S  Exeunt  Gifdf** 
^amUon}  ftasP; 
E eared,  fle'dl'^h,  how  unlueky  this  is!  ConVi 
e  not  have  patience  to  wait  a  momeitt? 
Mer,  I  know  not  w^  to  resolve  on. 
Theo.  Heml 

Mer.  ril  go  back  to  the  garden-door* 
Theo,  Mr.  Mervin* 
Mer,    What  do  I  see?  — Tis  she,  Hia  i^ 

i)  To  beat  ui.  •)  Dukmo. 
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lier5«lf  1  ~- Ob,  Tli«>aoakir— Skall  I  climb  ibe 
wall  and  come  up  to  you? ^ 

Th^o,  No;  apeak  softly:  sir  Harry  and  my 
lady  sil  below,  al  ibe  end  of  tbe  walk. — How 
nmcb  am  I  obliged  to  you  for  taking  tbis 
trouble! 

Mer.  When  tbeir  bappineas.is  at  stake, 
wbat  u  it  men  will  not  attempt?-— Say  but 
you  lore  me  tbeo. 

Theo,   Wbat  proof  would   you   bave   roe 

five  you? — I  know  but  of  one:  if  you  please, 
am  willing  to  ^  o£f  witb  yon. 

Mer.  Are  your  —  >VoBld  to  bearen  I  bad 
brought  a  carriage! 

Theo,  Jiow  dtd  you  come? — Have  yon  not 
borses  ? 

Merr  No;  tbere^s  another  misfortune.  —  To 
avoid  suspicion,  there  being  but  one  little 
public^house  in  the  Tillage,  1  dispatcb<:iri  my 
servant  with  ibem  about  an  hour  ago,  to  wail 
for  me  at  a  town  twelve  miles  distant,  whither 
I  pretended  to  go;  hut  alighting  a  mile  ofT,  I 
equippM  myselt  and  came  baclc  as^you  see: 
neither  can  we,  nearer  than  this  town,  get  a 
post-chaise. 

27teo,  You  say  you  have  made  a  confidant 
of  the  miller*s  son :  —  return  to  your  jplace  of 
rendezvous  — >  My  father  has  been  asked  this 
nioment,  by  lord  Almvtortb,  wbo  is  in  the 
garden,  to  take  a  walk  with  him  down  to  the 
mill:  they  will  go  before  dinner;  and  it  shall 
be  bard  if  I  cannot  contriye  to  be  one  of  tbe 
coinpatty. 

Men  And  wbat  then? 

Theo,  Why,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may 
deTue  some  inetbod  to  carry  me  from  hence; 
smd  ril  take  care  you  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  it  to  me. 

Mer.  Well,  but  dear  Tbeodosia-- 


DUBTT. — ^Thhoixosia  and  Mbrvim. 

Hist,  histl  I  hear  my  mother  call — 
PrVtbee  be  gone; 
yye^ii  meet  anon: 
Catch  this  and  tbts-^ 
Blow  me  a  kist, 
In  pledgc»promisV]  truth,-  that*s  all. 
Farewell  I — and  yt*  a  moment  stay: 
Something  beside  I  bad  to'aay: 
W^ell,  His  foijjot; 
No  matter  wCait—  t 

Love  grant  ns  grace; 
The  roilTs  the  place:  •^ 

She  calls  again,    i  must  away. 
Fan.  Please  yonr  honour,  you  were  so  kind 
as   to   say   yon   would  reTrtfember  my  fellow 
traiif^rs  for  their  trouble:   and  they   think  1 
have  gotten  the  money." 

Mer.  Ob,  here ;  give  tbcm  this — TGipes  her 
Money]  And  for  you,  my  dear  little  pilot, 
you  have  brought  me  so  cleterly  through  my 
business,  that  f  must — 

Fan.  Ob,  Lord! — your  honour — [^Mervin 
kisses  her]  Pray  don't  ^kiss  me  again. 

Mer.  Again  and  again. — Tbere*s  a  thought 
come  into  my  bead. — ^Theodosia  will  certainly 
bave  no  objection  to  putting  on  the  dress  of 
a  sister  of  mine.  —  So,  and  so  only-,  we  may 
escape  to-night — ^Tbis  girl,  for  a  little  money, 
will  provide  us  witb  necessaries.  [Aside. 

Fern.  Dear  gracious  I  I  warrant  you,  now, 
I  am  as  red  as  my  petticoat:  why  would  yOn 


royster  an4  tonxle  one  so?^  If  Ralph  was  to 
see  Tou,  beM  be  jis  jealous  as  the  vengeance. 

Mer.  Hang  Ralph!  Never  mind  him. — Tbere^s 
a  guinea  for  thee. 

r\in.  What,  a  eolden  guinea? — 

Mer.  Yes;  and  if  4hon  art  a  good  girl,  and 
do  as  I  desire  thee,   thou  shalt  have  twenty. 

Fan.  Ay,  but  not  all  gold. 

Mer.  As  good  as  that  is. 

Fan.  Shalf]  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you  bids  me  ? 

Mer.  You  shall.  ^ 

Ftm.  Precious  heart!  Re^s  a  sweet  gcntle- 
man — Icod,  I  have  a  great  mind — 

Mer^  W^bat  art  thou  thinking  abont? 

Fan,  Thinking,  your  honour r— Ha,  ba,  ha! 

JIfrr.  Indeed,  so  merry. 

Fan.  I  donH  know  what  I  am  thinking 
about,  not  I  — Ha,  ha,  ha? — Twenty  guineas J 

Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  bare  them. 

Fan,  Ha,  ba,  ha,  ba,  ba! 

Mer.  By  heaven,  I  am  serious. 

F€m,  Ha,  ha,  ba  t— Why  then  Til  do  what- 
ever your  honour  pleases. 

Mer.  Slay  here  a  little,  to  see  that  all  keeps 
quiet:  you II  find  me  presently  at  the  miil, 
where  we*lt  talk  forther. 

AIR. 

Yes,  His  decreed,  thou  maid  diviue, 
,  \  .must,  I  will  |M>ssess  thee: 
Ob^  M!^at  delight  within  my  arms  to  press  thee ! 
To  kiss  and  call  thee  mine ! 
Let  me  Ibis  only  bliss  enjoy; 
That  neVr  can  waste,  that  neW  Can  cloy: 
All  other  pleasures  i  resign. 

^  Wliy  sfaonid  we  daHy; ' 
Stand  sbilli-shally: 
Let  fortune  smile  or  frown? 
Love  will  attend  us; 
I  Love  will  befriend  us; 

And  all  our  wishes  crown. 


[EjsiL 

Enter  Ralph. 

Fan,  \Wh9i  a  dear,  kind  soul  be  is!— Here 
comes  Ralph— I  can  tell  him,  unless  be  makes 
me  his  lawful  wife,  as  be  has  often  said  be 
would,  tbe  devil  a  word  more  shall  he  speak 
to  me. 

Ralpfu  So,  Fan,  whereas  the  gentleman? 

Fiut.  How  should  I  know  where  he  is? 
What  do  you  ask  me  for? 

Ralph.  rhere*s  no  harm  in  putting  a  civil 
question,  be  there?  Why  you  look  as  cross 
and  illniatured — 

Fan.  W^ell,  mayhap  I  do  — and  mayhap  I 
have  wherewithal  tor  it. 

Ralph.  Why,  has  the  gentleman  offered  any 
thing  undivil?  £cod,  Fd  try  a  bout  ^)  as  soon 
as  look  at  him. 

Fan.  He  offer! — no — he's  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him:  but  ^ou  are  s«*nsiDle,  Ralph,  you 
have  been  promising  me,  a  great  while,  this, 
and  that,  and  toother;  and,  when  all  comes  to 
all,  I  don't  see  but  you  are  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Ralph.   Whff  what  is  it  I  bave  promised? 

Fan.  To  marry  me  in  the  church,  you  have 
a  hundred  times. 

Ralph,  WtW,  and  mayhap  I  will,  if  you'll 
bave  patience. 

Fan.  Patience  me  no  patience;  you  may 
do  it  now,  if  you  please. 

I     I)  Vn  fight  vith  him. 
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Ralph*  Well,  but  suppose  I  donH  please? 
J  tell  you,  Fan,  you*re  a  fool,  and  want  to 
quarrel  with  your  bread  and  buttery  1  bate 
bad  anger  enow  from  feytber  already  upon 
your  siccount^  and  vou  want  me  to  come  by 
more.  As  I  said,  it  you  bave  patience,  may- 
bap  tbiogs  may  fall  out,  and  maybap  not 

jTon.  vVitb  all  my  beart  tben;  and  now  I 
know  yoifr  mind,  you  may  go  bang  yourself. 

Jiafyfh*  Ay,  ay. 

/'Id/}.  Yes,  you  may — wbo  cares  for  yon? 

Ralph,  Well,  and  wbo  cares  for  you^  an 
you  go  to  tbat? 

Fan,  A  menial  feller  ^)— Go  mind  yonr  mill 
and  your  drudgery;  I  donU  tbink  you  wortby 
to  wipe  my  sboes — feller. 

Ralph.  Nay  but,  Fan,  beep  a  civil  tongue 
i|i  your  head:  odds  fle&bl  I  would  fain  know 
wbat  fly  bites  all  of  a  sudden  now. 

Fan,  Marry  come  up,  the  best  gentlemeu^s 
sons  in  the  country  bave  made  me  proffers! 
and  if  one  is  a  miss,  be  a  miss  to  a  gentle- 
man, 1  say,  tbat  will  give  one  fine  dotbes, 
and  take  one  to  see  tbe  sbow,  and  put  money 
in  one*s  pocket. 

Ralph,  Whu,  wbu  —  [Fanny  hks  him  a 
Slap^  Wliat's  that  for? 

Fan,  W^hat  do  you  whistle  for  tben?  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  dog? 

Ralph,  Never  from  me.  Fan,  if  I  ba^e  not 
a  mind  to  give  you,  with  this  switcB' itt  my 
band  here,  as  good  a  lacing  ') —  '* 

Fan,  Touch  me,  if  you  dare:  touch  me, 
and  rU  swear  my  life  against  you. 

Ralph,  A  murrain!  with  her  danmM  little 
fist  as  hard  as  she  could  draw. 

Fan,  Well,  it*s  good  enough  for  you:  Vm 
not  necessitated  to  take  up  witn  the  impudence 
of  such  a  lowliv*d  monkey  as  you  are.  —  A 
gentleman*s  my  friend,  and  I  can  have  twenty 
guineas  in  my  band^  all  as  good  as  this  is. 

Ralph,  Belike  from  thb  Londoner,  eh? 

Fan,  Yej,  from  bim — so  you  may  take  your 

Eromise  of  marriage ;  I  don*t  value  it  tbat — 
Sptis]  and  if  yeu  speak  to  me.  Til  slap  your 
chops  again* 

AIR. 

• 

Lord,  sir,  you  seem  mighty  uneasy; 

But  1  the  refusal  can  bear: 
I  warrant  I  shall  not  run  crazy, 

Nor  die  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
If  so  you  suppose,  you*re  mistaken  ; 

For,  sir,  for  to  let  you  to  know, 
Vm  not  such  a  maiden  forsaken, 

But  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow.  f^xit. 

Ralph*  Indeed!  Now  Fll  be  judg*d  by  any 
soul  living  in  the  world,  if  ever  there  was  a 
viler  piece  of  treachery  than  this  here:  a  couple 
of  base,  deceitful — afier  all  my  love  and  kind- 
ness shown.  WeU,  V\\  be  revenged;  see  an 
I  benU  —  Master  M<irvint,  that^s  bis  name,  an 
he  do  not  sham  il:  ho  has  come  here  and 
disguised  unseif ;  whereof  *tis  contrary  to  law 

1^  Fellow.  —  TIm  comiBon  peopi*  of  England  bar*  as 
id«a  tliat  tbis  word  mean*  a  thitf ,  ^iho  word  feUm 
leing  probably  pronouacrd  In  Uit  french  manner^  might 
hare  giren  vim  to  thu  idea)  and  eontequenllj  will 
bave  it  qualified  bj soma  well-neaning  adjectire*  wbea 
it  ia  used  to  tbein»  or  elta  they  alwaja  take  it  ill. 
We  can  say  a  g<K)d»  young,  fine,  or  .handsome  fellow^ 
but  we  ■uial  b«  c«r«fal  of  aaylng  Iho  word  fellow* 
•lono. 

t)  Beating. 


so  to  do:  besides,  I  d«  IMrtly  know  wkj^ke 
did  it;  and  Til  fjsb  out  the  woole conjuratioa, 
and  go  up  to  the  castle  and  tell  every  syUaUe: 
a  shan*t  carry  a  weacb  from  me,  were  k 
twenty  tiroes  tbe  mon  be  is,  and  twenty  times 
to  that  again ;  and  moreover  than  so,  the  fint 
time  I  meet.uo.  Tit  knock  un  down,  tboY 
*twas  before  my  lord  himself;  and  he  bsj 
capias  me  for  it  afterwards  an  be  wuU. 

▲  I  m 

As  they  count  me  sncb  a  ninny, 
So  to  let  tbcra  rule  tbe  roast; 
m  bet  any  one  a  guinea. 

They  bave  scor'd  witbont  tbeir  host 
But  if^I  don*t  show  them,  in  lieu  of  it, 
A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it,  * 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  and  an  ass. 

To  be  sure  yon  »{y  cajoler 

Thought  tne  work  as  good  as  done, 

When  be  found  the  liltle  strofler 
Was  so  easy  to  be  won. 

But  if  I  don*t  show  bim,  in  lieu  of  it, 

A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it, 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  or  an  ass.  \ExiL 

SCENB  in. — A  Room  in  the  MiU;  two  Chairs, 
with  a  Tadle  and  a  Tankard  of  Beer, 

Enter  Faiefuld  and  Gilbs. 

Fair,  In  short,  ^rmer,  I  don*t  know  wkal 
to  say  to  thee.  1  have  spoken  to  her  all  I 
can;  but  1  think  children  were  bom  to  pall 
the  grey  hairs  of  their  parents  to  tbe  grave 
with  sorrow. 

Giles,  Nay,  master  Fairfield,  dont  take  oi 
about  it:  belike  miss  Pat  has  another  Ion; 
and  if  so,  in  heaven's  name  be't:  what's  oie 
man's  meal,  as  tbe  saying  is,  is  another  ma^ 
poison ;  tho'f  some  might  find  me  well  eoootk 
to  their  fancy,  set  in  case  I  donH  suit  hers, 
why  there's  no  barm  done. 

Pair,  W^ell  but,  neighbour,  I  bave  pot  ibst 
to  her;  and  tbe  story  is,  she  baa  no  inclination 
to  marry  any  one;  all  she  desires  is,  to  staf 
at  home  anci  take  care  of  me. 

Giles,  Master  Fairfield — bere's  tovrards  your 
good  health. 

Fmr,  Thank  thee,  friend  Giles— and  bere's 
towards  thine.-— I  promise  tbee,  h^d  tbiogt 
gone  as  we  proposed,  thou  sbonldst  bave  bio 
one  half  of  wbat  I  was  wortb ,  to  the  olter- 
most  farthinn. 

Giles,  Why  to  be  sure,  master  FairfieU,  I 
am  not  tbe  les^  obligated  to  yonr  good  wiD; 
but,  as  to  that  matter,  bad  I  married,  itshoaU 
not  bave  been  for  tbe  lucre  of  gain;  biit#f  1 
do  like  a  ffirL  do  you  see,  I  do  like  ber;  sj; 
and  I'll  take  ber,  saving  respect,  if  she  kad 
not  a  second  petticoat 
^  Fair,  Well  said — where-  love  is,  with  a 
little  indusUT,  wbat  bave  a  young  coiU»le  to 
be  afraid  off  And,  by  tbe  lord  Harry,  for  s9 
that's  past,  I  cannot  belp  thinking  we  ikall 
bring  our  matters  to  bear  y«l«-young  woneo, 
you  know,  friend  Giles — 

Giles,  Why,  that's  wbat  I  bave  been  tbtflkiag 
with  myself^  master  Fairfield. 

Fear,  Come,  tben,  mend  thy  draa^^ 
Deuce  take  me  if  I  let  it  drop  so— But,  inaay 
case,  don't  you  go  to  make  youraelf  uneasy. 

Giles*  Uneasy,  matter  Faiineld ;  wbat  good 
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would  ttet  do? — ^Fortarteo,  seeing  ho w  tilings 
were,  I  sbouh)  bave  been  Teiy  glad  bad  tbey 

^one  accordingly:   but  if  tbey  change,  *tit  no 

auit  of  mine,  you  know. 


f. 


AIR. 


Zooks!  why  should  I  sit  down  and  ftriere? 

No  case  so  bard,  there  maynH  be  bad 
Some  medicine  to  relieTC. 

Here*s  what  masters  all  disasters: 
With  a  cup  of  nut-brown  beer, 
Thus  my  droopinff  thoughts  I  cheer: 

If  one  pretty  damsel  fail  me, 
From  another  I  may  find 
Return  more  kind; 

What  a  murrain  then  should  ail  me! 
All  girls  are  not  of  a  mind. 

Hc*s  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy; 

So  berets  to  thee,  honest  boy.  [Exii, 

Enter  LoRB  Aimworth. 

Fain  O  the  goodness,  his  lordship's  honour 
— you  are  come  into  a  littered  place,  my  noble 
air— the  arm-chair — will  it  please  your  honour 
to  repose  you  on  this,  till  a  better — 

Lord  A.  Thank  you,  miller,  there's  no  oc- 
casion for  either. — I  only  want  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  yon,  and  have  company  waiting  for 
xne  without. 

Fair.  W^ithout— wou't  their  honours  favour 
my  poor  hovel  ho  far — 

IjordA,  No,  miller,  let  them  stay  where 
they  are. — i  find  you  are  about  marrying  your 
daughter — I  know  the  great  regard  my  mother 
bad  for  her;  and  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
but  her  sudden  death  could  have  prevented 
ber  leaving  her  a  handsome  provision. 

Fair.  Dear,  my  lord,  your  noble  mother, 
yt>u,  and  all  your  family,  have  heaped  fevours 
on  favours  on  my  poor  child. 

Lord  A.  Whatever  has  been  done  for  her 
she  has  fully  meri|^ — 

Fair,  Why,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  she  is  a 
very  good  ffirl. 

isord  A.  Poor  old  man — but  those  are  tears 
of  satisfaction — Ilere,  master  Fairfield,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  short  conclusion,  here  is  a  biu 
of  a  thousand  pounds.-~Portion  your  daughter 
with  what  you  think  convenient  of  it. 

Fair,  A  thousand  pounds,  my  lord!  Pray 
excuse  me;  excuse  me,  worthy  sir;  too  much 
bas  been  done  already,  and  we  h|ve  no  pre- 
tensions— 

Lord  A,  I  insist  upon  your  taking  it. — Put 
it  up,  and  say  no  more. 

F'air,  W^ell,  my  lord,  if  it  must  be  so:  but 
indeed,  indeed — 

Lord  A,  In  this  I  only  fulfil  what  I  am  sa- 
tisfied would  please  my  mother.  As  to  my- 
self, I  shall  take  upon  me  ail  the  expenses  of 
Patty's  wedding,  and  have  already  given  orders 
about  it. 

Fair.  Alas,  sir,  you  are  too  good,  too  ge- 
nerous; but  1  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
profit  of  your  kind  intentions,  unless  you  will 
condescend  to  speak  a  little  to  Patty. 

Lord  A.  How  speak! 

Ftdr.  Why,  my  lord,  I  thought  we  had 
pre|ty  well  ordered  all  things  concerning  this 
marriaj^e;  but  all  on  a  sudden  the  girl  has 
t^en  It  into  her  bead  not  to  have  the  fiarmer^ 


and  declares  she  wiH  never  marry  at  all. — 
But  I  know,  ray  lord,  she'll  pay  great  respect 
to  any  thing  you  say;  and  if  you'll  but  lay 
your  commands  on  ber  to  marry  him,  I'm 
sure  she^U  do  it. 

Lord  A.  Who,  I  lay  my  commands  on  ber? 

Fair,  Yes,  pray,  my  lord,  do;  Fll  send  ber 
in  to  you,  and  I  hbmbly  beg  you  will  ted  her 


I 


■■    ivr    Tvu,    au«J    m.    uuiiiuijr   wvk     t^**   ttiii  »wia  u^», 

rou  insist  upon  the  matdi  going  forward ;  tell 
ler,  you  insist  upon  it,  my  lord,  and  speak  a 
ittle  angrily  to  her.  \ExiL 

JLorcf^.  Master  Fiiirfield!  What  canbe  the 
meaning  of  this? — Refuse  to  marry  the  farmer  I 
How,  why? — My  heart  is  thrown  in  an  agi- 
tation; while  every  step  I  take  serves  but  to 
lead  me  into  new  perplexities. 

Enter  Patty. 

1  came  hither,  Patty,  in  consequence  of  our 
conversation  this  morning,  to  rAider  your 
change  of  state  as  agreeable  and  happy  as  I 
could:  but  your  father  tells  me  you  have  fal- 
len out  with  the  farmer;  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened since  I  saw  you  last  to  alter  your  good 
opinion  of  him  ? 

Pat.  Nb,  my  lord,  I  am  in  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  farmer  now  as  I  always 
vras. 

Lord  A.  I  thought,  Patty,  ybu  loved  him; 
you  told  me^- 

Pat.  My  lord ! 

Lord  A.  Well,  no  matter— It  seems  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  particular — Possibly 
your  affections  are  engaged  ebewbere:  let  me 
but  know  the  man  that  can  make  you  happy, 
and  1  swear — 

Pat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  take  too  much 
trouble  upon  my  account. 

Lord  A.  Perhaps,  Patty,  yon  love  somebody 
so  much  beneath  yon,  you  are  ashamed  to 
own  it;  but  your  esteem  confers  a  value  where- 
soever it  is  placed:  I  was  too  harsh  with 
you  thb  morning:  our  inclinations  are  not  in 
our  own  power;  they  master  the  wisest  of  us. 

Pat.  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  talk  not  to  me 
in  this  stylet  consider  me  as  one  destined  by 
birth  and  fortune  to  the  meanest  condition  and 
offices.  Let  me  conquer  a  heart,  where  pride 
and  vanity  have  usurped  an  improper  rule; 
and  learn  to  know  myself. 

Lord  A.  Or  possibly,  Patty,  you  love  some 
one  so  much  above  you,  you  are  afraid  to 
ovyn  it — If  so,  be  his  rank  what  it  will,  he  is 
to  be  envied:  for  the  love  of  a  woman  of  vir- 
tue, beauty,  and  sentiment,  does  honour  to  a 
monarch. — What  means  that  downcast  look,, 
those  tears,  those  blushes?  Dare  you  not  con- 
fide in  me? — 'Do  you  think,  Patty,  you  have 
a  friend  in  the  world  would  sympatoize  vritb 
you  more  sincerely  than  I? 

PaL  What  shall  I  answer?  \Aside\--\!ko^ 
m^  lord;  you  have  ever  treated  me  with  a 
kindness,  a  geberosity  of  which  none  but  minda 
like  yours  are  capable:  you  have  been  my  in- 
structor, my  adviser,  my  protector:  but,  my 
lord,  you  have  been  too  good:  when  our  su- 
periors forget  the  distance  between  us,  we  are 
sometimes  led  to  forget  it  too:  had  you  been 
less  condescending,  perhaps  I  had  been  happier. 

Lord  A.  And  have  1,  Patty,  have  1  made  yon 
unhappy;  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  own  fe- 
licity to  secure  yours? 
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Pat,  I  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  %iaffet  me  fb| 
be  gone:  ooly  belLcTe  me  sensibie  of  all  your 
favours,  tbough  unworthy  of  the  smallest. 

Lord  A,  How  unworthy?^  You  merit  every 
tiling;  my  respect,  my  esteem,  my  inencbbip, 
and  my  love ! — Yes,  I  repeat,  I  avow  it:  your 
beauty,  your  modesty,  your  uaderstandinff,  has 
made  a  conquest  oi  0iy  heart.  But  what  a 
world  do  we  live  in!  that  while  I  own  this, 
while  I  own  a  passion  for  you,  founded  on 
the  justest,  the  noblest  basis,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  confess  the  fear  of  that  world,  its 
taunts,  its  reproaches. 

PeiL  Ah,  sir, 'think  better  of  the  creature 
you  have  raised,  than  to  suppose  I  ever  en- 
tertained a  hope  tending  to  your  dishonour: 
would  that  be  a  return  for  tbe  favours  I  have 
received?  I  am  unfortunate,  my  lord,  but  not 
criminaL 

Lord  A.  Patty,  we  are  both  unfortunate: 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
you,  or  what  to  propose  to  myself. 

Pat.  Then,  my  lord,  *tis  mine  to  act  as  I 
ought;  yet  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place 
in  your  esteem,  imagine  me  not  insensible  of 
so  nigh  a  distinction,  or  capable  of  lightly  turn- 
ing my  thoughts  towards  another. 

Lord  A,  How  cruel  is  my  situation! — I  am 
here,  Patty,  to*  command  you  to  marry  the 
man  who  has  given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Pat  My  lord,  I  am  convinced  it  i*  for  your 
credit  ana  my  safety  it  should  be  so :  I  hope 
I  have  not  so  ill  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
your  noble  mother,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
my  duty,  wherever  I  am  called  to  it:  this  will 
be  my  first  support;  time  and  reflection  will 
complete  the  work. 

A  I  R, 

Cease^  oh,  cease  to  overwhelm  me. 

With  excess  of  bounty  rare; 
What  am  I?  W^hat  have  I?  tell  me,i    . 

To  deserve  your  meanest  care? 
*Gainst  pur  fate  in  vain^s  resistance,    ■ 

Let  me  then  no  grief  disclose ; 
But,  resigned  at  humble  distance, 
,  . .       OfTer  vows  for  your  repose. .        \ExU> 

Enter  Sm  Harry  Sycamore,  Thbodosia, 

and  GiLE.$. 

SirlL  No  justice  of  peace,  no  bailifls,  no 
head-borough ! 

Lord  A.  VVhal*s  tbe  matter,  sir  Harry? 

iSirlL  The  matter,  m^  lord — While  I  was 
examining  the  construction  of  the  mill  with- 
out,  for  1  have  some  small  notion  of  mechan- 
ics, miss  Sycamore  had  like  to  have  been 
run  away  with  hy  a  M8>y  man. 

Theo.  Dear  papa,  how  can  you  talk  so? 
Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  at  my  own  desire 
tbe  poor  fellow  went  to  show  me  the   canal? 

Sir  H,  Hold  your  tongue,  miss.  I  don^t 
know  any  business  you  bad  to  let  him  come 
near  you  at  ail:  we  have  stayed  %o  long  too: 
your  mamma  gave  us  but  haif  an  hour,  and 
she'll  be  frightened  out  of  her  witi — she*ll  think 
some  accicJent  has  bappened  to  me. 

Lord  A.  ril  wait  upon  you  when  you  please. 
'  Sir  H.  O!  but,  my  lord,  here's  a  poor  iel- 
low ;  it  seems  his  mistress  baa  conceived  some 
disgust  against  biro ;  pray  has  ber  ^ther  spoke 
to  yon  to  interpose  your  authority  in  bit  be- 
half? 


Giles^  If  his  lordships  honour  wovld  be  so 
kind,  I  would  acknowledge  the  fifour  as  fit 
as  in  me  lay. 

Sir  If »  Let  me  speak — \_Takes  Lord  Jim- 
aforth  aside]  a  word  or  two]  in  your  lard- 
ship^  ear.  , 

Th^o,  W^ell,  I  do  like  this  ^ipsy  sdwiiie 
prodigiously,  if  we  can  but  put  it  into  eieai> 
tion  as  happily  as  we  have  contrived  it 

Re-mier  Pattt. 

So,  my  dear  Patty,  you  see  I  am  come  to 
return  your  visit  very  soon;  but  this  is  only 
a  call  en  passant — will  you  be  at  home  after 
dinner? 

PaL  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  con- 
descend to  honour  me  so  far:  but  it  is  what 
I  cannot  expect 

Theo.  O  %  why  not--- 

Giies,  Your  servant,  misa  Patty. 

Pat,  Farmer,  your  servant. 

Sir  If,  Here,  you  goodman  delver,  I  have 
done  your  business;  my  lord  has  spoke,  and 
your  fbrtune^s  made:  a  thousand  poanib  at 
present,  and  belter  things  to  come;  his  lon)> 
ship  says  be  will  be  your  friend. 

Giies,  1  do  hope,  theui  miss  Pat  wiU  male 
all  up. 

Sir  If ,  Miss  Pat,  make  up;  stand  outof  ibc 
way,  Vi\  make  it  up. 

QuiNTBTTO. — Sir  Harrt  Stcamorb,  Lom» 

AlMWORTH,  PAtTY,  GlLBS,  a/}C^  TbBODOSU. 

Sir  H,     Tbe  quarrels  of  lovers,  adds  me! 

they*re  a  jest; 
»  Come  hither,  ye  blockhead,  cone 

\  hither. 

So  now  let  us  leave  them  togetkr. 
Lord  A,  Farewell,  then! 
Pat  For  ever! 

Giles,  I  w>w  and  protcitf 

n'was  kind  of  bis  bonouri 
To  gain  thus  U||on  ber; 
WeVe  %o  much  beholden  it  cso^ 
be  exprest. 
Theo,      I  feel  something  here, 
*Twixt  Jitfping  and  fear: 
Haste,  haste,  firiendly  night. 
To  shelter  our  flight— 
Lord  A,  \    A  thouaand  distractions  are  reod- 
PaU       \  iug  my  breast 

PaL   .     Oh  mercy, 
Giles.  Oh  dear! 

SirH,    Why,  miss,   will  you  mind  wb* 

you're  ^K>ke  to,  or  not? 
Must  1  stand  m  waiting,  ^ 
While  you're  here  a  prating? 

^Th^^'  \  ^'*y  '''''^  ^^'^^^^  ^*"  *°  ^**"'^' 
Giles.      She  court'siesi — Look  there,* 

W^hat  a  shape,  what  an  Mf'T" 
AIL         How  happy!   bow  wretched!  bow 

tir'd  am  I! 
YonrJordship's  obedient;  your  s«^ 
vant;  good  by.        \Ext^ 

ACT  HI. 
ScENi  V—'The  Portico  to  Lord  Aiiiworih*« 

House,  7 

Enter  LoRB  Aim  worts  «  Sir.  Harrt,  o*^ 
Ladt  Sycamorr. 
Lad^yS.    A   wretch!    a    vile    incoo4i<l«w*« 
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wretcbl  coiniiig  of  aoch  •  race  at  miae;  and 
haTJng  an  example  like  me  before  her! 

LordJL  I  begymadam,  you  will  not  diaqniet 
yourself:  you  are  told  here,  that  a  gentleman 
lately  arrived  from  London  ba«  been  about 
the  place  to-day;  tbat  be  bat  ditguitcd  bim- 
telf  like  a  gipty,  came  bitbcr,  and  bad  tome 
conversation  witb  your  daughter;  you  are 
even  told,  tbat  there  it  a  design  formed  for 
tbeir  going  off  toeetber;  but  possibly  there 
may  be  some  mistake  in  all  this. 

SirH.  Ay  but,  my  lord,  the  lad  tells  us  the 
gentleman's  name:  we  have  seen  the  giptiet; 
and  we  know  she  has  had  a  hankerings 

Ladjr  S,  Sir  Harry,  my  dear,  why  will  you 
put  in  your  word,  when  yea  hear  otners 
tpeakinfi — 1  protest,  my  lord,  Fm  in  such  con- 
fusion, 1  know  not  what  to  say :  I  can  hardly 
support  myself.— 

Lord  A,  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  is  at  a 
little  inn  at  the  bdttom  of  the  bilL 

Sir  If,  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  have  a  file 
of  musketeers,  my  lord;  I  could  head  them 
myself,  being  in  the  militia;  and  we  would  go 
and  seise  bim  directly. 

Lord  A,  Softly,  my  dear  sir;  lei  us  proceed 
with  a  little  less  ▼iolence  in  this  matter,  1  be- 
teech  you.  We  should  first  see  the  young 
lady — -vVhere  is  miss  Sycamore,  madam? 

ixuiyS.  Really,  my  lord,  I  don*t  know;  I 
taw  htr  go  into  the  garden  about*  a  quarter 
o£  an  hour  ago,  firom  our  chamber  window. 

SirH.  Into  the  garden!  perhaps  she  has  got 
an  inkling  of  our  being  informed  of  this  alEiir, 
and  is  gone  to  throw  lierself  into  the  pond. 
Despair,  my  lord,  makes  girls  do  terrible  tningti 
^Twas  but  the  Wednesday  before  we  left  Lon- 
don, tbat  1  saw,  taken  out  of  Rosamond*s- 
pond,  in  St.  James's  Park,  at  likely  a  young 
wroman  at  ever  you  would  detire  to  set  your 
eyes  on,  in  a  new  callimancoe  petticoat,  and 
a  pair  of  silver  buckles  in  her  slioet. 

XordA.  i  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
such  fatal  accident  happening  at  present;  but 
will  you  oblige  me,  sir  Harry? 

SirH,  Surely,  my  lord--- 

LordA,  Will  you  commit  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  this  allair  to  my  prudence  ? 

Sir  H  My  deaf,  you  bear  what  bis  lordship 
says. 

LadrS,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  so  pfiuch 
ashamd,  I  don't  know  what  to  answer;  the 
fault  of  my  daughter — 

Lord  A,  Don^  mention  it,  madam ;  the  fault 
has  been  mine,^  who  have  been  innocently  the 
occasion  of  a  young  lady's  transgressing  a 
point  of  duty  and  decorum,  which  otherwise 
she  would  never  have  violated.  But  if  you, 
and  sir  Harry,  will  walk  in  and  repose  your- 
selves, I  hope  to  settle  every  thing  to  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction. 

LadjrS,  Come  in,  sir  Harry.  [Exit. 

Lord  A.  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  had  I 
known  that  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  miss 
Sycamore's  inclinations,  in  the  happiness  I 
proposed  to  myself-^- 

SirH.  My  lord,  'tis  all  a  case^-My  grand- 
father, by  toe  mother's  side,  was  a  Tery  sen- 
«  sible  man — he  was  elected  knight  of  the  shire 
in  fiTe  successive  parliaments,  and  died  high 
sheriff  of  his  county — a  man  of  fine  parts,  fine 
)|alentt,  and  one  ot  the  raott  cnrioutett  docker 


of  hortet  in  all  England  (but  that  he  did  only 
now  and  then  for  hit  amutement) — And  he 
uted  to  tay,  iny  lord,  that  the  female  sez  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  bring  forth  cbildreii, 
and  breed  disturoances. 

Lord  A.  The  ladies  were  Tery  Httle  obliged 
to  your  ancestor,  sir  Harry:  but  for  my  part, 
I  have  a  more  favourable  opinion — 

LadjS.\Priihin^  Sir  Harry!  Sir  Harry! 

SirH.  Yon  are  m  the  wrong,  my  lord: 
with  tobmittion,  you  are  really  m  the  wrong. 

\ExiL 

'Enter  FAnuiSLO. 

Lord  A.  How  now,  master  Faurficid,  what 
brings  you  here? 

Fair.  I  am  come,  my  lord,  to  thank  you 
for  your  bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this 
morning,  and  jnost  humbly  to  entreat  your 
lordship  to  receive  it  at  our  bands  again. 

Lord  A.  Ay— why,  what's  the  matter?     ^ 

Feur,  I  don't  know,  my  lord :  it  seems  your 
generosity  to  my  poor  girl  has  been  noised 
about  the  neijghbournood ;  and  some  evil-minded 
people  have  put  it  into  the  young  man's  bead 
that  was  to  marry  her,  tbat  you  never  would 
have  made  her  a  present  io  much  above  her 
detertt  and  expectations,  if  it  bad  not  been 
upon  some  naughty  account:  now,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  poor  man  lis  true,  and  a  mean  one ; 
but  I  and  my  father,  and  my  father's  father, 
have  lived  tenants  upon  your  lordship's  estate, 
where  we  have  always  been  known  for  honest 
men ;  and  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  Fairfield, 
the  miller,  became  rich  in  his  old  days,  by  the 
wages  of  his  child's  shame. 

Lord  A.  What  then,  master  Fairfield,  do 
you  believe— 

Fair,  No,  my  lord,  no,  heaven  forbid:  but 
when  I  consider  the  sum,  it  it  too  much  for 
us ;  it  is  indeed,  my  lord,  and  enough  to  make 
bad  folks  talk:  besides,  my  poor  girl  is  greatly 
alter'd;  she  us'd  to  be  the  life  of  every  place 
she  came  into;  but  since  her  being  at  home, 
1  have  seen  nothing  from  her  but  sadness  and 
watery  eyes. 

Lord  A.  The  farmer  then  refuses  to  marry 
PaUv,  notwithstanding  their  late  reconciliation? 

Ftiir,  Yes,  my  lord,  be  does  indeed;  and 
has  made  a  wicked  noise,  and  used  us  in  a 
very  base  manner:  1  did  not  think  farmer 
Giles  would  have  been  so  ready  to  believe 
such  a  thing  of  us. 

Lord  A.  Well,  master  Fairfield,  I  will  not 
press  on  you  a  donation,  the  rejection  of  which 
does  you  so  much  credit;  you  may  take  my 
word,  however,  that  your  fears  upon  this  oc- 
casion are  entirely  groundless:  but  this  is  not 
enough;  as  I  have  been  the  means  of  losing 
your  daughter  one  husband,  it  is  but  just  I 
should  get  her  another;  and,  since  the  farmer 
is  so  scrupulous,  there  is  a  young  man  in  the 
house  here,  whom  I  have  some  influence  over^ 
and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  less  squeamish. 

Fair.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  you  have,  in 
all  honest  ways,  a  right  to  dispose  of  me  and 
mine  as  you  think  proper. 

Lord  A.  Go  then  immediately,  and  bring 
Patty  hither;  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  iave 
given  you  entire  satisfaction.  But,  stay  and 
take  a  letter,  which  I  am  stepping  into  my 
thidy  to  write:  PII  order  a  chaise  to  be  got 
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ready,  that  you  may  go  back  aod  forward 
with  greater  cipeditioii.  l£xii  Fairfield, 

A  I  &. 

Let  me  fly — hence,  tyrant  fashion! 

Teach  to  servile  minds  your  law; 
Curb  in  them  each  genVous  passion, 

EvW  motion  keep  in  awe. 
Shall  iy  in  thy  trammels  going, 

Quit  the  idol  of  my  heart; 
While  it  beats,  all  fervent,  glowing? 

With  my  life  1*11  sooner  part. 

ScWiK  11.—-^  raiage. 
Enter  Ralph,  Fan  my  foUoiving. 

Fan.  Ralph,  Ralph  1 

Baiph.  What  do  you  want  with  me,  eh? 

F€m.  Lord,  I  never  knowed  such  a  man  as 
you  are,  since  I  com*d  into  the  world ;  a  body 
canU  speak  to  you,  but  you  falls  straightways 
into  a  passion:  I  followed  you  up  from  the 
house,  only  you  run  so^  there  was  no  such  a 
thing  as  overtaking  you,  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing there  at  the  back  door  ever  so  long. 

Jiaipft,  Well,  and  now  you  may  go  and 
wait  at  the  fore  door,  if  you  like  it:  but  I  fore- 
warn you  and  your  gang  not  to  keep  lurk- 
ing about  our  mill  any  longer;  for  if  you  do, 
ril  send  the  constable  after  you,  and  have 
you.  every  mother's  skin,  clapt  into  the  county 

of:  you  are  such  a  pack  of  thieves,  ane  can  t 


hang  so  much  as  a  rag  to  dry  for  you :  it  was 
but  the  other  day  that  a  couple  of  them  came 
into  our  kitchen  to  beg  a  handful  of  dirty  flour, 
to  make  them  cakes,  and  before  the  wench 
could  turn  about,  they  had  whipped  off  Arce 
brass  candlesticks  ana  a  pot-lid. 

Fan,  Well,  sure  it  was  not  I,  ^ 

Ralph,  Then  you  know,  that  old  rascal  that 
you  call  lather,  the  last  time  I  catchM  him 
laying  snares  for  the  hares,  I  told  him  Vd  in- 
form the  gamekeeper,  and  Fll  expose  all — 

Fan,  Ah,  dear  ilalpb,  don't  be  angry  with 
me. 

RaJpfu  Yes,  I  will  be  angry  with  you — what 
do  you  come  nigh  me  for? — You  shan't  touch 
me — There's  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and  if  you 
do  but  lay  a  finger  on  it,  my  lord's  bailiff  is 
here^in  the  court,  and  Fll  call  him  and  give 
you  to  him. 

Fan,  If  youll  forgive  me,  I'll  go  down  on 
my  knees. 

Ralph,,  I  tell  you  I  won't — No,  no,  follow 
your  gentleman;  or  go  live  upon  your  old 
fare,  crows  and  polecats,  and  sneep  that  die 
of  the  rot;  pick  the  dead  fowl  off  the  dung- 
bills,  and  quench  your  thirst  at  the  next  ditch, 
His  the  fittest  liquor  to  wash  down  such  dain- 
ties— skulking  about  from  bam  to  bam,  and 
fying  upon  wet  straw,  on  commons,  and  in 
green  lanes — go  and  be  whipt  from  parish  to 
parish,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Fan,  How  can  you  talk  so  unkind? 

Ralph,  And  see  whether  you  will  get  what 
will  keep  you  as  I  did,  by  telling  of  fortunes, 
and  coming  with  pillows  under  your  apron, 
among  the  young  farmers  wives,  to  make  be- 
lieve you  are  a  breeding,  with  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty bless  you,  sweet  mistress,  you  cannot 
tell  how  soon  it  may  be  your  own  case.  You 
know  i  am  acquainted  with  all  your  tricks— 
and  how  you  turn  up  the  whites  of  your  eyes, 


pretending  you  were  atrock  Uiad  by  thnder 

and  lightning. 
Fan,  Pniy  don't  be  ai^ry,  Ralph.   , 
Ralph,  Yes,  but  I  will  though:  spread yoor 

cobwebs  to   catch  flies;  I   am  an  old  waip, 

and  don't  value  them  a  button. 

AIR. 

When  you  meet  a  tender  creature, 
Neat  in  limb,  and  fair  in  feature; 
Full  of  kindness  and  good  nature. 

Prove  as  kind  again  to  she: 
Happy  mortal  to  possess  her! 
In  your  bosom  warm  and  press  her; 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  caress  her. 

And  be  fond  as  fond  can  be* 

But  if  one  you  meet  that^s  frow-ard, 
Saucy,  jilting,  and  untow-ard. 
Should  you  act  the  whining  coward, 

'Tis  to  mend  her  ne'er  the  wit: 
Nothing's  toufih  enough  to  bind  her; 
Then  agog  when  once  you  find  her. 
Let  her  go  and  never  mind  her; 

Heart  alive,  you're  fairly  quit         [Exit. 

Fan,  I  wish  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  1 
don't  know  what's  come  oTer  me;  1  kave  no 
more  strength  than  a  babe:  a  straw  wohU 
fling  me  down. — He  has  a  heart  as  bard  as 
any  parish  officer ;  I  don't  doubt  now  but  be 
would  stand  by  and  see  me  whipt  bimielf; 
and  we  shall  all  be  whipt,  and  all  through  mj 
means — The  devil  run  away  with  the  ffenlle- 
man,  and  his  twenty  guineas  too,  for  Kadio; 
me  astray :  if  1  had  known  Ralph  would  bare 
taken  it  so,  1  would  have  hanged  myself  be- 
fore 1  would  have  said  a  word—but  1  tbougbt 
be  had  no  more  gaU  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR. 

O!  what  a  Simpleton  was  I, 
To  make  my  bed  at  such  a  ratel 

Now  lay  thee  down,  vain  fool,  and  ay, 
Thy  truelove  seeks  another  mate. 

No  tears,  alack. 

Will  caH  him  back. 
No  tender  words  his  heart  allure; 

I  could  bite 

My  tongue  through  spite — 
Somt  plague  bewitch'd  me,  that's  lor  sure. 

SCBNB  IH — A  Room  in  FAJariBiJ>*s  House. 

Enter  Gilbs,  followed  by  Pattt  and 
Thbodosia. 

Giles,  Why,  what  tho  plague's  the  fiiitt«f 
with  you?  What  do  yod  scold  at  me  for?  j 
am  sure  I  did  not  say  an  uncivil  word  as  1 
do  know  of:  I'M  be  judged  by  the  young  bdy 
if  I  did. 

PaL  'TIS  very  wellj  farmer;  all  I  desire  i% 
that  you  will  leave  the  house:  you  see  laf 
father  is  not  at  home  at  present;  when  he  u, 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  ixfy  you  know  where 
to  come. 

GilcM,  Enough  said;  I  don't  want  to  itajr 
in  the  house,  not  I;  and  I  don't  muck  care 
if  I  had  never  come  into  it 

Theo.  For  shame,  farmer!  Dovm  oa  yoj' 
knees,  and  beg  mass  Fairfield's  pardon  for  Ike 
outrage  you  have  beoa  ^1^  o£  ^^ 

GUes,  Beg  pardon,  mias,  tor  what?— Icodi 
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tlial*t  well  enoogli ;  why  I  am  my  own  maater, 
beaH  I? — ^If  I  haTe  no  mind  to  marry,  Uiere*s 


no  barm  in  tbat,  I  hope:  His  only  coanging 
bands, — ^Tbis  morning  sbe  would  not  bave  me, 
and  now  I  wonH  baye  sbe. 

Pat,  Have  you! — Heavens  and  eartbl  I 
would  prefer  a  state  of  beggary  a  tbousand 
times  beyond  any  tbinff  I  couid  enjoy  witb 
you:  and  be  assured,  it  ever  I  was  seemingly 
consenting  to  sucb  a  sacrifice,  nothing  sbould 
bave  compelled  me  to  it  but  tbe  cmeUy  of  my 
situation. 

Giies,  O,  as  for  tbat  I  beUeves  you;  but 
you  «ee  tbe  gudgeon  would  not  bite,  as  1  told 
you  a  bit  agone,  you  know :  we  farmers  never 
lov^  to  reap  wbat  we  donH  sow. 

PaL  You  brutisb  fellow,  bow  dare  you  talk— 

Giles.  So,  now  sbe*s  in  ber  tantrums  agin, 
and  all  for  no  manner  of  yeartbly  tbing. 

Pai.  But  be  assured  my  lord  will  punisb 
you  severely  for  daring  to  make  free  with  bis 
name. 

ones*  Wbo  made  free  with  it?  Did  I  ever 
mention  my  lord?  *Tis  a  cursed  lie. 

Xheo,  Bless  me,  farmer! 

Giles.  Wby  it  is,  miss — and  Fll  make  ber 
prove  ber  words — Then  wbat  does  she  mean 


and  e^p  mysel^All  bere  is  in  sucb  con« 
fusion,  there  will  no  notice  be  taken* 

Men  Do  so ;  111  take  care  nobody  ^ball  in- 
terrupt you  in  the  progress  of  your  metamor* 
pbosis  \She  goes  in\  —  and  if  you  are  not 
tedious,  we  may  walk  off  without  being  seen 
by  any  one. 

Theo.  l^rOhin^  Ha,  ha,  ha  !~What  a  con- 
course  otaloms  are  here!  though,  as  1  live^ 
they  are  a  gresii  deal  better  than  i  expected. 

Mer.  Well,  pray  nidke  haste;  and  don*t 
imaffine  yourself  at  your  toilette  now,  where 
mode  prescribes  two  hours  for  what  reason 
would  scarce  allow  three  minutes. 


there,  i  think  there  be  those  deserve  to  be 
punished  more  than  L 

PaL  Was  there  ever  so  unfortunate  a  crea- 
ture, pursued  as  I  am  by  distresses  and  vexa- 
tions? 

Theo,  My  dear  Patty — See,  farmer ,  you 
baTe  thrown  ber  into  tears. 

Giles*  Wby  then  let  ber  cry. 

Theo,  Pray  be  comforted. 


j»  ^ 


AIR.— PATTY. 

Ob  leave  me,  in  pity!  The  falsehood  I  scorn; 

For  slander  the  bosom  untainted  defies: 
But  rudeness  and  insult  are  not  to  be  borne, 

Though  ofTerM  by  wret«bes  we*ve  sense  to 
'  despise.       [£nV  Theodosiom 

Of  woman  defenceless  how  cruel  tbe  fate! 

Pass  ever  so  cautious,  so  blameless  her  way, 
111  nature  and  envy  lurk  always  in  wait. 

And  innocence  lalls  to  their  fury  a  prey. 

Re-enter  Theodosia,  with  Meryin. 

Theo.  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,  are  not 
vou,  to  suffer  a  lady  to  be  at  a  rendezvous 
before  you? 

Mer.  Difficulties,  my  dear,  and  dangers — 
None  of  tbe  company  bad  two  suits  of  apparel ; 
so  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  rag  of  one, 
and  a  tatter  from  another,  at  the  expense  of 
ten  times  the  sum  they  would  fetch  at  the 
paper-milL 

Theo,  Well,  where  are  they? 

Mer,  Here,  in  this  bundle  —  and  though  I 
say  it,  a  very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have 
art  enough  to  stick  the  parts  together:  IVe 
been  watching  till  the  coast  was  clear  to  bring 
them  to  you. 

Theo.  Let  me  see — Fll  slip  into  this  closet 

1}  Symplon*  of  Engliah  liberty. 


Mer.  Imagine  it  embroidery,  and  consider 
it  is  your  wedding-suit. — Come,  bow  far  have 
you  got? 

Theo,  Stay;  you  don*t  consider  there^s  some 
contrivance  necessary. — Here  goes  tbe  apron, 
flounced  and  furbelowM  with  a  witness — Alas ! 
aiasl  it  has  no  strings!  what  shall  I  do?  Come, 
no  matter;  a  couple  of  pins  will  serve — Ana 
now  the  cap — oh,  mercy  1  here*s  a  bole  in  the 
crown  of  it  large  enough  to  thrust  my  bead 
through. 

Mer,  That  you^ll  hide  with  your  straw  hat; 
or  if  you  should  not^-W^hat,  not  ready  yet? 

Theoi  One  minute  more — Yes,  now  the 
work*s  accomplisbM. 

[She  eomes  out  of  the  Closet  disguised* 

Re-enter  Giles,  ofith  Fairtikld. 

Mer.  Plague,  berets  somebody  coming. 

[Retires  mtli  Theodosia^ 

^air.  As  to  the  past,  fermer,  *tis  past;  I 
bear  no*  malice  for  any  thing  thou  hast  said. 

Giles.' Why f  master  Fairfield,  you  do  know 
i  bad  a  great  regard  for  miss  Patty;  but  when 
I  came  to  consider  all  in  all,  I  finds  as  how 
it  is  not  advisable  to  change  my  condition 
yet  awhile. 

JFair,  Friend  Exiles,  thou  art  in  the  right; 
marriage  is  a  serious  point,  and  can^t  be  con- 
sidcreo  too  warily. — Ha,  who  have  we  here? 
— Shall  I  nmer  keep  my  house  clear  of  these 
vermin? — Look  to  tne  goods  there,  and  give, 
me  a  horsewhip — by  the  lord  Harry,  PU  make 
an  example — Come  here,  lady  Ligbtfingers,  let 
me  see  wbat  thou  hast  stolen. 

Mer,  Hold,  miller,  bold! 

F'air.  O  gracious  goodness  I  sure  I  know 
this  face — miss — young  madam  Sycamore — 
Mercy  heart,  berets  a  <usguise! 

Theo,  Discovered ! 

Mer.  Miller,  let  me  speak  to  yon. 

Theo,  Whsti  ill  fortune  is  this  I 

Giles.  Ill  fortune — miss!  I  think  there  be 
nothing  but  igx^sies  and  misfortunes  of  one 
kind  or  other. 

JFair,  Money  to  me,  sir!  not  for  tbe  world; 
you  want  no  friencb  but  wbat  you  have  al- 
ready— ^Lack-a-day,lack-a-day,  see  how  luckily 
I  came  in;  I  believe  you  are  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  am  charged  to  give  this,  on  the  part 
of  my  lord  Aimworth  —  Bless  you,  dear  sir, 
go  up  to  his  honour  with  my  young  lady- 
mere  is  a  chaise  waiting  at  the  door  to  carry 
you — ^I  and  my  daughter  will  take  another 
way.  rE,cit. 
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Mer.   PrVlhec  read  this  Idler,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it. 

Then,  Heavens,  His  a  letter  from  lord  Aim- 
worth  \  We  arc  betrayed. 

Mer,  By  what  means  I  know  not. 

Theo,  I  am  so  frighted  and  flurried,  that  T 
have  scarce  strength  enough  to  read  it.  \Keads, 

Sir,  —  //  is  iviih  tiie  greatest  concern  I 
find  Uiat  Fhave  been  unhappily  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  some  uneasiness  to  you  and 
miss  Sycamore :  be  fissured,  had  I  been  ap- 
prised of  your  prior  pretensions,  and  the 
young  lady*s  disposition  in  your  favour ,  J 
should  have  been  the  last  person  to  inter- 
rupt  your  felicity,  I  beg,  si^,  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  come  up  to  my  house, 
where  I  have  already  so  far  settled  mat- 
ters, as  to  be  able  to  assure  you,  tfiat  every 
thing  will  go  entirely  to  your  satisfaction, 

Mer,  Well ,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? — 
Shall  ^c  go  to  *^^  castle? 

TJieo,  By  all  means :  and  in  this  rery  trim ; 
to  show  what  we  are  capahle  of  doing,  if  my 
father  and  mother  had  not  come  to  reason. 
^Exeunt  Mervin  and  Theodosia. 

Giles,  Sof  there  goes  a  couple!  Icod,  I  be- 
lieve old  Nick  has  got  among  the  people  in 
these  parts.  This  is  as  aueer  a  thing  as  ever 
I  heard  of. — Master  Fairiield  and  miss  Patty, 
it  seems,  are  gone  to  the  castle  too;  where, 
by  what  I  lams  from  Ralph  in  the  mill,  my 
lord  has  promised  to  get  her  a  husband  among 
the  servants.  Now  set  in  case  the  wind  sets 
in  that  corner,  I  1miv«  been  thinking  with  my- 
self who  the  pla^e  it  can  be :  there  are  no 
unmarried  men  m  the  family,  that  I  do  know 
of,  excepting  little  Bob,  the  postillion,  and 
matter  Jonathan,  the  butler,  and  he*s  a  mat- 
ter of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old.  I'll  be  .shot 
if  it  beant  liule  Bob.— icod,  Fll  take  the  way 
to  the  Castle  as  well  as  the  rest;  for  Fd  fain 
see  how  the  nail  do  drive.  It  is  well  I  had 
wit  enough  to  discern  things,  and  «  friend  to 
advise  with,  or  else  she  would  have  fallen  to 
my  lot — But  I  have  got  a  surfeit  of  going  a 
courting ;  and  bum  me  if  I  won*t  live  a  ba- 
chelor; for  when  all  comet  to  all,  I  see  no- 
thing but  ill  blood  and  quarrels*  among  folk 
ihat  are  maaried. 

AIR. 

Then  hey  for  a  frolicsome  life! 
ni  ramble  where  pleasures  are  rife; 

Strike  up  with  the  free-hearted  lasses, 
And  never  think  more  of  a  wife. 

Plague  on  it,  men  are  but  asses. 
To  run  after  noise  and  strife, 

Had  we  been  together  buckl*d) 
*Twould  have  proved  a  fine  affair: 

Dogs  would  have  baritM  at  the  cuckold; 
And  boys,  pointing,  cry*d — Look  there ! 

•  [Exit 


Fair,  ^^}'  lonl,  I  am  very  well  contenl; 
pray  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  say- 
ing any  more. 

Ilalph,  No,  my  lord,  you  need  not  say 
any  more. 

Fair,  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah. 

Lord  A,  I  am  sorry,  Patty,  you  bate  had 
this  mortification. 

Pat,  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  yon  have  been 
troubled  about  it. 

Fair,  Well,  come,  children ,  we  will  not 
take  up  his  honour*s  time  any  longer;  let  os 
be  going  towards  home — Heaven  prosper  joor 
loroship;  the  prayers  of  me  and  my  fanily 
shall  always  attend  you. 

Lord  A,   Miller,  come  back-^Patty,  stay— 

Fair,  Has  your  lordship  any  thing  fnrtber 
to  command  us? 

Lord  A,  Why  ^es,  master  Fairfield,  I  bate 
a  word  or  two  still  to  say  to  you— In  short, 
though  you  are  tatisfied  in  this  affair ,  I  am 
not;  aud  you  seem  to  forget  the  promise  I 
made  you,  that,  since  I  had  been  toe  means 
of  losing  your  daughter  one  husband,  I  wonki 
find  her  another. 

Fair,  Your  honour  is  to  do  as  you  ^^^^ 

Lord  A,  What  say  you,  Patty,  vnll  yo« 
accept  of  a  husband  of  my  choosmg? 

Pat,  My  lord,  1  have  no  determination : 
you  are  the  best  judge  how  I  ought  to  act; 
whatever  you  command,  I  shall  obey. 

Lord  A,  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  per- 
son I  can  offer  you — and  I  wish,  for  your 
sake,  he  was  more  deserving — Take  me— 

Pa/.  Sir! 

Lord  A,  From  this  moment  our  interests 
are  one,  as  our  hearts;  and  no  earthly  power 
shall  ever  divide  U9, 

Fair,  O  the  gracious !  Patty — my  loitl-' 
Did  I  hear  right? — You,  sir,  yon  marry  a 
child  of  mine ! 

Lord  A,  Yes,  my  honest  old  man,  in  me 
you  behold  the  husband  designed  for  yonr 
daughter;  and  I  am  happy,  that  by  standing 
in  the  place  of  fortune,  who  has  alone  been 
wanting  to  her,  I  shall  he  able  to  set  her 
merit  in  a  light  where  lif,  lustre  will  be  ren- 
dered conspicuous. 

Fair,  But  good,  noble  sir,  pray  consider, 
don*t  go  to  put  upon  ^)  a  silly  old  man:  mf 
daughter  is  unworthy — Patty,  child,  vrhydoa^ 
you  speak? 

PaL  What  can  I  say,  father?  what  an- 
swer to  such  unlook*d-for ,  such  unmeritedi 
such  unbounded  generosity? 

Rcdph*  Down  on  your  knees,  and  fall  a 
crying. 

[Ralph  is  checked  by  Fairfield,  andAej 
go  up  the  Stage, 

Pat,  Yes,  sir,  as  my  father  says,  coostiler 

— your  noble  friends,  your  relations—It  »«*• 

not;  cannot  be— » 

Scene  IV.  —  A  grand  Apartment  in  Lord      Lord  A,   It  must  and  shall— Frioids  1  r^ 

AiMWORTH^S  House,   opening  to  a  ^iew  tions!  from  henceforth  I  have  none,  that  win 

of  the  Garden,  I  not  acknowledge  you;  and.  I  am  sure,  when 

they  become  acquainted  with  your perfediooti 


Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  Fairfield,  Pattt, 

€md  Ralph. 

Lord  A,  Thus,  master  Fairfield,  I  hope  I 
have  fully  satisfied  you  with  regard  to  the 
falsity  of  the  imputation  thrown  upon  your 
dangnter  and  me — 


they  will  rather  admire  the  justice  otmy  choice, 
than  wonder  at  its  singularity. 

Duett. — Lord  Aimwortb  and  Pattt. 
Lord  A,  My  life,  my  joy,  my  blessuiu, 

i;  To  Uk«  fldv«nU{i^  to  doeoiTT. 
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In  tbee  each  grace  possessing 
All  must  my  choice  approve. 
Pat,        To  you  inv  all  is  owing; 
0 1  take  a  heart  overflowing 
With  gratitude  and  love. 
Lord  A,      Thus  infolding, 

Thus  heholdingy 
j^oih.  One  to  my  soul  so  dear; 

Can  there  be  pleasure  greater? 
Can  there  be  b!iss  completer? 
Tis  too  much  to  bear. 

Enter  Sul  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore,  Thbo- 
DosiA,  and  Mbrtin. 

SirH*  Well,  we  hare  followed  your  lord- 
sliip*s  counsel,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
mairket — So,  mj  lord,  please  to  know  our 
son-in-law  that  is  to  be. 

Lord  A.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour 
—I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart. — And 
nowt  sir  Harry,  give  me  le^re  to  introduce 
to  you  a  new  relation  of  mine — ^This,  sir,  is 
shortly  to  be  my  wife. 

A>^.  My  lord! 

LadyS.  Your  lordship*s  wife! 

Lord  A.  Yes,  madam. 

Ladjr S,  And  why  so^  my  lord? 

Lord  A,  Why,  faith,  ma*am,  because  IcanH 
live  happy  without  her — ^And  I  think  she  has 
too  many  amiable,  too  many  estimable  qua- 
lities to  meet  with  a  worse  fate. 

SirH,  Well,  but, you  are  a  peer  of  the 
realm;  you  will  have  all  the  ileerers — 

Lord  A.  I  know  very  well  the  ridicule  that 
may  be  thrown  on  a  rord*s  marrying  a  mill- 
er's daughter;  and  I  own  with  blushes  it  has 
for  some  time  had  too  gpeat'weight  with  me: 
but  we  should  marry  to  please  ourselves,  not 
other  people;  and,  on  mature  consideration, 
I  can  see  no  reproach  justly  merited  by  rais- 
ing a  deserving  woman  to  'a  station  she  is 
capable  of  adorning,  let  her  birth  be  what 
it  will. 

Sir  H,  Why  'tis  very  true,  my  lord.  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman  that  married  his  cook-maid: 
he  was  a  relation  of  ray  own — You  reraember 
fat  Margery,  my  ladv.  She  was  a  very  good 
sort  of  woman ,  indeed  she  was,  ana  made 
the  best  suet  dumplings  I  ever  tasted. 

LadjrS.  Will  you  never  learn,  sir  Harry, 
to  guard  your  expressions? — Welt,  but  give 
me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  a  word  to  you. — 
There  are  other  ill  consequences  attending 
such  an  alliance. 

Lord  A.  One  of  them  I  suppose  is,  that  1, 
a  peer,  should  be  obliged  to  call  this  good 
old  miller  father-in-law.  But  where's  the  shame 
in  that?  He  is  as  good  as  any  lord  in  being 
a  man;  and  if  we  dare  suppose  a  lord  that 
is  not  an  honest  man,  he  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  more  respectable  character.  Come,  master 
Fair6eld,  give  me  your  hand;  from  hence- 
forth you  have  done  with  working:  we  will 
pull  down  your  mill,  and  build  you  a  house 
in  the  place  of  it;  and  the  money  I  intended 
lor  the  portion  of  your  daughter,  shall  now 
be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  commission  for 
your  son. 

Ralph,  What,  my  lord,  will  you  make  me 
a  captain? 

Lord  A,.  Ay,  a  colonel,  if  you  deserve  it. 
.  Ralph.  Then  I'll  keep  Fan. 


Enter  GuBS. 

Giles.  Ods  bobs,  where  am  I  running — I 
beg  pardon  for  my  audacity. 

lialph.  Hip,  farmer;  comeback,  mon,  come 
back — Sure  my  lord's  going  to  mairy  sister 
himself^  feyther's  to  have  a  fine  housCi  and 
I'm  to  be  a  captain. 

Lord  A.  Ho,  master' Giles,  pray  walk  in; 
here  is  a  4ady  who,  I  dare  say,  will  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  give  orders  that  you  shall 
always  oe  made  welcome, 

Ralph,  Yes,  farmer,  youll  always  be  wel- 
come in  the f kitchen. 

Lord  A,  W^hal,  have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  your  old  acquaintance — Come,  pray  let  the 
farmer  salute  you — ^Nay,  a  kiss — I  insist  up- 
on it. 

SirH.  Ha,  ha,  ha — hemi 

LctdjrS.  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  sink  at 
the  monstrousness  of  your  behaviour. 

Lord  A.  Fie,  master  Giles,  don't  look  so 
sheepish ;  you  and  i  were  rivals,  but  not  less 
friends  at  present.  You  have  acted  in  this 
affair  like  an  honest  Englishman,  wo  scorned 
even  the  shadow  of  dishonour,  and  thou  shalt 
sit  rent-free  for  a  twelvemonth. 

SirH.  Come,  shan't  we  all  salute — With 
your  leave,  my  lord,  I'll— 

Lad/S.  Sir  Harry  1 

riNALB. 

Lord  A.  Yield  who  will  to  forms  a  martyr, 
W^hile  unaw'd  by  idle  shame. 
Pride  for  happiness  I  barter. 

Heedless  of  the  millions'  blame. 
Thus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter; 
Women  ffrac'd  in  nature  s  frame, 
Ev'ry  privilege,  by  charter. 
Have  a  right  from  man  to  claim. 
Theo.       Eas'd  of  doubts  and  fears  presaging, 
•  What  new  joys  within  me  rise; 

^       While  mamma,  ner  frowns  assuaging, 
Dares  no  longer  tyrannise. 
I^o  long  storms  and  tempests  raging, 
W^hen  the  blust'ring  fury  dies, 
Ah,  how  lovely,  how  engaging, 
Prospects  fair,  and  cloudless  skies ! 
SirH,       Dad,  out  this  is  wondrous  pretty, 
Singing  each  a  roundelay ; 
And  I'll  mingle  in  the  ditty. 
Though  I  scarce  know  what  to  say. 
There's  a  daughter  brisk  and  witty ; 
Here's  a  wile  can  wisely  sway : 
Trust  me,  masters,  'twere  a  pity. 
Not  to  let  them  have  their  way. 
Pa't.      My  example  is  a  rare  one; 

But  the  cause  may  be  divin'd: 
W^omen  want  not  merit — dare  one 
Hope  discerning  men  to  find.     ^ 
O !  may  each  accomplish'd  fair  one, 

Bright  in  person,  sage  in  mind. 
Viewing  my  good  fortune,  share  one 
Full  as  splendid,  and  as  kind^ 
Ralph.  Captain  Ralph  my  lord  will  dub  me, 
•      ^       Soon  I'll  mount  a  huge  cockade ; 

Mounserr  shall  powder,  queue,  and 

club  me, 
'Gad,  I'll  be  a  roaring  blade, 
H  Fan  shall  offer  once  to  snub  me, 

W^hen  in  scarlet  all  array'd; 
Or  my  feath<^  dare  to  drub  me. 
Frown  your  worst — but  who's  afraid  ? 
Giles,   Laugh'd  at,  slighted,  circumvented, 
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And  expotM  for  folks  to  tee*!, 
Tis  as  Uio*f  a  man  repented 

For  bis  follies  in  a  sheet. 
But  my  wrongs  go  unrcsented, 


Since  the  fates  hare  thoaglittheni  mcd; 
This  good  company  contented, 
All  my  wishes  are  complete. 

{ExetiH 
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College,  Oxford ;  bat,  Tir  what  rcaaon  we  know  not,  he  finished  hia  education  at  King'a  Collage,  DM  Aberdeen  \  vkcac* 
he  returned  to  London,  apd  was  entered  of  the  Temple;  with  the  deaign,  it  ia  said,  to  qaalifj  him  for  the  bar.  hA 
if  an,  ha  earlj  in  life  rcaigned  Coke  and  Littleton  in  favoar  of  the  Muaca.  The  conaclouane»a  of  Itterarj  taleat<,  aa^ 
an  easy  access  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  hia  father's  theatre ,  natorallj  directed  hia  attention  to  tke  draw; 
and  hu  parent  teemed  to  fr.ster  his  geafais;  as  he,  in  the  prologne  to  the  firi>t  play  of  hia  aoii'a,  annoaneed  bia  «  "• 
chip  of  the  old  block.'*  When  hia  father  was  aeixed  with  that  malady  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  snperiaUadiaf 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Colman  evinced  a  moat  commendable  filial  alTeciion,  by  the  great  attention  that  he  paid  to  bia  m^ 
to  the  intereau  of  hia  theatri*.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Hia  Majesty  was  pleased  to  transfer  the  pataal  ta  hia; 
and  he  haa  diacharged  the  duties  of  manager  with  seal  and  Alacrity  lowaroa  th^  nublio,  and  liberality  towards  aalhen 
and  actora.  In  private  life  Mr.  Colman  is  social,  convivial,  and  intelligent;  and  in  the  ploy^l  contentions  of  vitiad 
humour,  and  particularly  that  agreeable  coruscation  called  roparlee,  he  may  perhaps  be  equalled,  but,  we  ibtak*  ha 
rarely  been  excelled.  In  his  hemic  pieces,  we  observe  a  ^etioal  vigour,  a  finrm  of  language,  and  a  cast  of  aealianil, 
that  foroibly  remind  na  of  the  Tor^  beat  of  our  ancient  dramatic  wrilera.  In  the  tpring  of  the  year  if97,  Mr,  Cebua 
published  My  Nightgoum  and  $Upp9fB»  a  thin  quarto,  conaisttng  of  aome  amusing  poetical  trilea.  In  prolegoc  tad 
epilogue,  we  cannot  better  compare  Mr.  Colman  with  any  one  than  with  the  lata  Mr,  Garrick.  Haa  compodoaas  ia 
thla  way  are  very  abundant,  ana  exeellent  in  their  kind. 


INKLE  AND  YARICO, 

Opera  by  George  Colnaaa  Inn.  t787.  The  great'  ancceas  of  thb  Opera  in  avery  Inaalre  ia  tho  Kingdom,  aiaca  &•  fin* 
repreaentation  atihe  Haymarket,  ia  jiutificd  by  ila  real  merit*  The  dialogue  is  dot  a  eollectioa  of  trita  rommen  pltcOi 
to  connect  the  mnsic;  but  la  replete  with  taate,  judgment,  and  manly  Heeling;  the  allusions  to  alavery  (now  to  wMj 
abolished)  correspond  with  ever^  British,  every  liberal,  mind.  The  mal-A-propoa  offer  of  InkJa  to  a«U  bis  Tsrics  Is 
Sir  Christopher,  is  an  admirable  incident;  and  indocd  all  the  charactrrt  are  aa  forcibly  drawn,  thai  the  BKMt  tnlio|  pat 
is  eflectzve.  —  The  pathetic  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  firat  attracted  aympathy,  from  the  narrative  of  Mr*  Addi»«a,  ■■ 
tlie  Spcctaipr :  to  that  affecting  story,  Mr.  Colmayi  waa  indebted  only  for  the  cold,  calculating  Inkle ;  and  the  gcaflt, 
affcctfoaata  Yarieo;— the  reat  of  the  characters  and  the  davelopemeatof  tho  whole  are  offspring  of  hia  abttadaaciav«fltis*> 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

INXLB,  I      CAMPI.BT.      I      TRUD6B.      I      TARICO,  I      WOWSKL 

«!&  CHRItTOPHUi  CURKT*      |      MEDIUM.        |      MATS.  |      llAaClSSA.      |      PATTT. 

ScMSE.^m-Firsi,  on  the  Main  of  America:  aftertvanis,  in  Barbadoes. 


ACT  I, 

ScBNB  I. — An  American  foretU 

Med.  [Without]  Hilli  ho!  ho! 

Trudge. IfrUhout]  Hip!  hoUol  ho!— Hip!— 

Unter  Medium  and  Trudge. 

Med^  Pshaw!  it*s  only  wasting  time  and 
breath.  Bawlinff  wonH  persuade  him  to  budge 
a  bit  faster.  Things  are  all  altered  now;  and, 
whatever  weight  tt  may  have  in  some  places, 
bawling,  it  seems,  donl  go  for  argument,  here. 
Plague  onHl  vwe  are  now  in  the  wilds  of 
America. 

Trudge.  Hip,  billio — ho — hi!*- 

Med.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead,  or — 

Trudge.  Lord  1  sir,  if  my  master  makes  mo 
more  haste,  we  shall  all  bo  put  to  sword  by: 
the  knives  of  the  natives.  Tm  told  tbey  take! 
off  heads  like  bats,  and  hang  Vm  on  pegs  in 
their  parlotirs.  Mercy  on  tis!  my  head  aches 
with  the  very  thoughts  of  it.  Holo!  Mr.  Inkle! 
master;  holo! 

Med.  Head  aches!  zounds,  so  docs  mine 
with  your  confounded  bawling.     It*s  enough 


to  bring  all  the  naAives  about  us;  andweibafl 
be  stripped  and  plundered  in  a  miniite. 

Trudge.  Aye;  stripping  is  the  first  thitig 
that  would  happen  to  us;  for  thtyseemtobe 
woefully  off  tor  a  wardrobe.  \  myself  ssw 
three,  at  a  distaoce,  ^ith  less  clothes  thsa  1 
have  when  I  get  out  of  bed:  all  dancing aboat 
in  black  buff;  just  like  Adam  in  moomiog* 

Med,  This  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  scbcmff! 
a  fellow  who  risques  bis  life,  for  a  chanoe  of 
advancing  his  interest — Always  advantage  io 
view!  trying,  here,  to  make  discoveries  that 
may  promote  his  profit  in  England.  Aootkr 
Botany  Bay  scheme,  mayhap.  Nothing  t\st 
could  induce  him  to  quit  our  foraging^  ^rtf, 
from  the  ship;  when  he  knows  every  inksb- 
tant  here  is  not  only  as  black  as  a  P^l^ 
corn,  but  as  hot  into  the  bargain — ana  I,  w* 
a  fool,  to  follow  himl  and  then  to  let  bi"^ 
loiter  behind.    Why,  nephew  1  why,  lokfc! 

^      ^  ^  [CaJUni. 

Trudge.  Why,  Inkle— Weill  only  to  «w 
the  difference  of  men!  he'd  have  thought  it 
very  hard,  now,  if  I  had  let  him  call  sooflW 
after  me.     Ah!   I  wish  he  was  calliag  tft^ 
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rae  nowy   in   the  old  |og-trot  way,    again. 


What  a  fool  was  I,  to  leave  London  for 
foreign  parts  !<^TIiat  ever  I  should  leave  Tbread- 
needle-street,  to  thread  an  American  forest, 
where  a  man*s  as  soon  lost  as  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay ! 

Med,  Patience,  Trudge!  patience!  If  we 
once  recover  the  ship —  ^ 

Trudge,  Lord,  sir,  I  shall  never  recover 
what  I  bare  lost  in  coming  abroad.  When 
fof  master  and  I  were  in  London,  I  had  such 
a  mortal  snug  birth  of  it!  why,  I  was  factotum. 

Med,  Factotum  to  a  young  merchant  is  no 
such  sinecure,  neither. 

Trudge,  But  then  the  honour  of  it.*  Think 
of  that,  sir;  to  be  cleHi  as  well  as  own  man. 
Only  consider.  You  find  very  few  dty  clerks 
madfe  out  of  a  man  ^y,  nowA-days.  To  be 
Idng  of  the  counting-louse, 'm^ell  as  lord 
>Bf  the  bed-chamber.  Ah !  if  I  had  him  but 
now  in  the  little  dressing  room  behind  the 
offi<te;  tying  his  hair,  witn  a  bit  of  red  tape, 
as  nsual. 

Med.  Yes,  or  writing  an  invoice  with  lamp- 
black,  and  shqnng  his  shoes  with  an  ink-bottie, 
as  usual,  you  blundering  blockhead  1 

Trudge,  Oh!  if  I  was  but  brushing  the  ac- 
counts, or  casting  up  the  coats!  mercy  on  us! 
wliat*s  that? 

Med.  That!  what? 

Trudge,  Did*nt  yon  hear  a  noise? 

Med,  Y^es- but— hush!  Oh,  heavens  be 
praised !  here  he  is  at  last. 

Enter  Inkijb. 

Now,  nephew? 

Inkle,  So,  Mr.  Mediun^* 

Med,  Zounds,  one  would  think,  by  your 
confounded  composure,  that  you  were  walking 
in  St  James*s  Park,  instead  of  an  American 
Forest;  and  that  all  the  beasts  were  nothing 
but  good  company.  The  hollow  trees,  here, 
cent^  boxes,  an^he  lions  in  *em  soldiers; 
the  jackalls,  counKrs;  the  crocodiles,  fine 
women;  and  the  baboolks,  beaus.  What  the 
plague  made  you  loiter  so  long? 

fnkie.  Reflection. 

Med»  So  I  should  think;  reflection  generally 
comes  lagging  behind.  What,'  scheming,  I 
suppose;  never  quiet.  At  it  again,  eh:  what 
a  nappy  trader  is  your  father,  to  have  so  pru- 
dent a  son  for  a  partner!  why,  you  are  the 
carefullest  Co.  in  the^whole  city.  Never  losing 
sight  of  the  main  chance;  and  that*s  the  rea- 
son, perhaps,  you  I04  sight  of  us,  here,  on 
the  main  of  America. 

Inkle,  Right,  Mr.  Medium.  Arithmetic,  1 
own ,  bas  been  the  means  of  our  parting  at 
present. 

Trudge.  Hal  a  sum  in  division,  I  reckon. 

[Aside, 

Med,  And  pray,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what 
mighty  scheme  has  just  tempted  you  to  em- 
ploy your  head,  when  you  ought  to  make 
use  of  your  heels? 

Inkle,  My  heels!  here's  pretty  doctrine!  do 
you  think  I  fhivel  merely  for  motion?  a  fine 

1)  Donhle  cnlendre.  The  second  meaning,  grncrallj  given 
bjT  the  ector  wkh  an  arch  look  at  ike  npper-hoxe*, 
tba  place  of  resort  of  the  London  clerks  at  the  The- 
alrasj  is»  that  there  are  ^9tj  few  clerjis  reallj  men 
now-a-dajs,  thej  bring  rather  daadjish  and  effemi- 
nate in  their  drcas* 


expensive  pfan  for  a  trader,  truly.  What, 
would  you  bgve  a  man  of  business  coine 
abroad,  scamper  extravagantly  here  and  there 
and  every  .where,  then  retiun  home,  and  have 
nothing  to  tell,  but  that  be  has  been  here  and 
there  and  every  where?  *sdeath,  sir,  would 
you  have  me  travel  like  a  lord?  Travelling, 
uncle,  was  always  intended  for  improvement;, 
and  improvement  is  an  advantages;  and  ad* 
vantsige  is  profit,  and  profit  is  gain.  Which, 
in  the  travelling  translation  of  a  trader,  means, 
that  you  should  gain  every  advantage  of  im- 
proving your  profit.  I  have  been  comparing 
the  land,  here,  with  that  of  our  own  country. 

Med.  And  you  find  it  like  a  good  deal  of 
the  land  of  our  own  country  —  cumedly  en- 
cumbered with  black  legs  ^),  1  take  it. 

Inkie,  And  calculating  how  much  it  might 
b^  made  to  produce  by  the  acre. 

Med.  Yon  were? 

Inkle.  tPw;  I  wa«  proceeding  algebraically 
upon  the  subjecL 

Med.  Indeed! 

Tnkle.  And  just  about  eitracttng  the  square 
root. 

Med.  Hum! 

Inkle,  I  was  thinking  too,  if  so  many  na- 
tives could  be  caught,  how  much  they  might 
fetch  at  the  West  Indian  markets. 

Med.  Now  let  me  ask  yon  a  question,  or 
two,  young  cannibal  catcher,  if  you  please. 

Inkle.  VVell. 

Med.  ArenU  we  bound  IbrBarbadoetf;  partly 
to  trade,  but  chiefly  to  carry  home  the  daughter 
of  the  governor,  oir  Christopher  Curnr,  who 
has  till  now  been  under  your  fathers  care, 
in  Threadneedle-street,  for  polite  English  edu- 
cation ? 

Inkle,  Granted. 

Med.  And  isnH  it  determined,  between  the 
old  folks,  that  you  are  to  marry  Nardssa  m 
soon  as  we  eet  there? 

Inkle,  A  uxed  thing.  , 

Med.  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  do  here, 
hunting  old  hairy  negroes  ^   when   you  ought 


iciiuw  »   iieau ,    lo  uie  nanus  oi  a  young  wue. 

like  a  boy*s  slate  after  school,  soon  gets  all 
its  arithmetic  wiped  off:  and  then  it  appears 
in  its  tfue  simple  state;  dark,  empty,  and 
bound  in  wood.  Master  Inkle. 

Inkle.  Not  in  a  match  of  this  kind.  Why, 
it*s  a  table  of  interest  firom  beginning  to  end, 
old  Medium. 

Med.  Well,  well,  this  is  no  time  to  talk. 
Who  knows  but,  instead  of  sailing  to  a  wed- 
ding, we  may  get  cut  up,  here,  for  a  wedding 
dinner:  tossed  up  for  a  dingy  duke  perhaps, 
or  stewed 'down  for  a  black  baronet,  or  eat 
raw  by  an  inky  commoner? 

Inkle,  Why,  sure,  you  aren*t  afrsud? 

Med,  Who,  I  afraid!  ha!  ha!  haJ  no,  not 
I !  what  the  deuce  should  1  be  afraid  of?  thank 
heaven,  I  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  need 
not  be  afraid  of  any  thing.  A  scoundrel  might 
not  be  ouite  so  easy  on  such  an  occasion; 
but  it*s  the  part  of  an  honest  man  not  to  be- 
have like  a  scoundrel:  I  never  behaved  like  a 

1)  Black  legs«  (slang)  for  Gamesters;    and  tlM  bl«cka»  or 
ncgroei^  ha^ra^  9t  c«an%  black  lega. 
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scoundrel — for  which  reason  I  am  aa*  honest 
man)  yon  know.  But  come — I  hate  to  hoast 
of  my  good  qualities. 

Inkle*  Slow  and  sure,  my  good,  Tirtuons, 
Mr.  Medium  I  our  companions  can  he  but  half 
a  mile  before  us :  and ,  if  we  do  but  double 
their  steps,  we  shall  overtake  *em  atonemile*s 
end,, by  all  the  powers  of  arithmetic. 
*^  Med,  Ofa|  curse  your  arithmetic!  hpw  are 
we  to  find  our  way? 

Inkle.  That,  undey  must  be  left  to  the  doc- 
trine of  chances.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  JForest.  A 
ship  at  anchor  in  the  bajr,  tit  a  small 
distance. 

JSnter  Sajlokb  and  Mate,  as  returning /rom 

foraging. 

Mate.  Come,  come,  bear  a  hand  ^),  my 
lads.  Tho*f  the  bay  is  just  under  our  bow- 
sprits, it  will  take  a  damned  deal  of  tripping 
to  come  at  it — there*s  hardly  any  steering  clear 
of  the  rocks  here.  But  do  we  muster  all 
hands?  all  right,  think  ye? 

\stSaiL  All  to  a  man  —  besides  yourself 
and  a  monkey — the  three  land  lubbers '),  that 
edged  away  m  the  mominff,  goes  for  nothing, 
you  know — theyVe  all  dead  may-haB|  hy  this. 

Mate.  Dead  f  you  be — why,  theyVe  friends 
of  the  captain;  and,  if  not  brought  safe  aboard 
to-night,  you  may  all  chance  to  have  a  salt 
eel  for  your  supper — that*s  all. —  Moreover, 
the  yountf  ploddmg  spark,  he  with  the  grave, 
fouUweatfaer  face,  there,  is  to  man  the  tight 
little  frigate,  Miss  Narcissa,  what  d*ye  call  her, 
thai  is  bound  with  us  for  Barbadoes.  Rot*em 
for  not  keeping  under  way,  I  %ay !  but  come, 
let's  see  if  a  song  will  bring  *em  to.  Let's 
have  a  full  chorus  to  the  good  merchant  ship, 
the  Achilles,  that's  wrote  by  our  Captain.      ^ 

The   Achilles,   though   cbristen'd,   good  ship, 

'tis  surmis'd. 
From  that  old  man  of  war,  great  Achilles,  so 

priz  d, 
Was  he,  like  our  vessel,  pray,  fairly  baptiz'd  ? 

Ti  lol  lol,  etc 

Poels  sung  that  Achilles — if,  now,  they've  an 

itch 
To  sing  this,  future  ages  may  know  which  is 

which; 
And  that  one   rode  in  Greece — and  the  other 

in  pitch. 

What  tho'   but   a  merchant  ship  —  sure  our 

supplies: 
Now  your  men  of  war's  gain  in  a  lottery  lies, 
And  how  blank  they  all  look,  when  they  can't 

get  a  prise! 

What   are   all   their   fine  names?    when   no 

rhino's  behind. 
The  Intrepid,  and  Lion,  look  sheepish,  you'll 

find; 
VVhilst,  alas!   the  poor  Aeolus  can't  raise  the 

wind! 

Then  the  Thunderer's  dumb;   out  of  tune  the 

Orpheus ; 
The  Ceres  has  nothmg  at  all  to  produce; 

i)  Mako  KmU.        ^ 

9)  The  •legant  denominaliota  giren  Bjr  Milora  to  penoni 
not  beloDgiog  to  the  tea,  to  shew  their  sa|»eriative 
contanpt  for  every  tlimg  on  dry  land. 


[ActL 

And  the  Eagle,  I  warrant  you,  kK>ks  like  a 

goose. 

But  we  merchant  lads,   tho'  the  foe  we  canH 

maul. 
Nor  are  paid,  like  fine  king-«hips,  to  fighl  at' 

a  call. 
Why  we  pay  ourselves  well,  without  figh% 

at  all. 

istSaiL  Avast!  look  a-head  there.  Here 
they  come,    chased  by  a  fleet  of  black  derils. 

Midsh.  And  the  devil  a  fire  have  i  to  sive 
'em.  W^e  han't  a  grain  of  powder  left.  Wbt 
must  we  do,  lad? 

2ndSail.  Do?  sheer  ol)^  to  be  sure. 

All.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  Master  Madia- 
spike  ! 

Midsh.  [ReydclanH/]  Well,  if  I  roosi,  I 
must  [Going  to  the  other  side  and  haUoin$ 
to  Inkle,  etc.l  Yoho,  lubbers!  crowd  all  (he 
sail  you  can,  d^e  mind  me!  [EjsU. 

Enter  Medium,    running,    as  pursued  bj 

the  Blacks. 
Med.  Nephew!  Trudge!  run  —  scamper! 
scour — fly!  zounds,  what  narm  did  I  ever  do, 
to  be  bunted  to  death  by  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds? why,  nephew!  Oh,  confound  vour 
long  sums  in  arithmetic!  Ill  take  care  otnr* 
self;  and  if  we  must  have  any  arithmetic,  dot 
and  carry  one  for  my  money.  \Runt  off- 
Enter  Inkle  and  Trudge,  JiastUj. 

Trudge.  Oh !  that  ever  I  was  bom,  to  leave 
pen,  ink,  and  powder,  for  this! 

Inkle.  Trudge,  how  far  are  the  sailors  be- 
fore us? 

Trudge.  I'll  run  and  see,  sir,  directly. 

Inkle.  Blockhead,  come  here.  The  savagei 
are  close  upon  us ;  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to 
recov<<r  our  party.  Get  behind  this  tuft  of 
trees  with  me;  'they'll  pass  us,  and  We  may 
then  recover  our  ship  wiU^afety. 

Trudge.  [Going behinitj%k\  Threadneedle 
street.  Thread! — 

Inkle'  Peace. 

Trudge.  [Hidingl  needle-street* 

[  Thejr  hide  behind  trees.  Natives  cross. 
AJter  a  long  ptutse.  Inkle  hoks 
from  tJie  trees. 

Inkle.  Trudge, 

Trudge.  Sir.  [In  a  ivhi^r- 

Inkle.  Are  ihey  all  gone  by? 

Trudge.  Won  t  you  look  and  see? 

Inkle.  [Looking  round]  So,  all's  safe  at 
last.  [Coming  fonvard}  Nothing  like  policy 
in  these  cases;  but  you'd  have  run  on,  like  a 
booby !  A  tree,  I  fancy,  you'll  find,  in  fiilure» 
th^  best  resource  in  a  hot  pursuit 

Trudge.  Oh,  charming!  It's  a  retreat  for  a 
king  ^),  sir.  Mr.  Medium,  however,  has  wt 
got  up  in  it;  your  uncle,  sir,  has  run  QO  Uk< 
a  boooy;  and  has  got  up  with  our  P'*^/ v 
this  time,  I  take  il ;  who  arc  now  most  hkff 
at  the  shore.  But  what  are  we  to  do  next,  stf. 

Inkle.  Reconnoitre  a  little,  and  then  proceed. 

Trudge.  Then  pray,  sir,  proceed  to  recon- 
noitre; for,  the  sooner  the  better.  . 

Inkle.  Then  look  out,  d'ye  hear,  and  i^ 
me  if  you  discover  any  danger.  , 

Trudge.  Y— ye— s— yes;  but— [IV^'"**^ 

1)  Chtrlaa  td.  hid  luaAeif  in  a  frtc 
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Inkle.  Well,  tt  die  coast  clear? 

Trwige.  Eb!  Ob  lord!— Clear?  [RuhbinB 
his  e/es]  Ob  dear!  ob  dear!  tbe  coast  will 
soon  be  clear  enough  now,  I  promise  you — 
The  ship  is  under  sail,  sir! 

Inkle.  Confusion!  my  property 'carried  off 
in  tbe  yessel. 

Trudge,  All,  all,  sir,  except  me. 

Inkle.  They  may  report  roe  dead,  perhaps; 
a«d  dispose  of  my  property  at  the  next  island. 

\j^essel  under  sail. 


as  to  say,  good  by  to  ye.  And  here  we  are 
left — ^two  fine,  full-grown  babes  in  tbe  wood! 

Inkle.  What  an  ill-timed  accident!  just  too, 
when  my  speedy  unioii  with  Narcissa,  at 
Barbadoes,  would  so  much  advance  my  interests. 
Something  must  be  bit  upon,  and^eedily; 
bnt  what  resource?  {Thinking. 

Trudge.  Tbe  old  one — a  tree,  sir  —  *tis  all 
we  have  for  it  now.  What  would  I  give, 
now,  to  be  perched  upon  a  high  stool,  with 
our  brown  desk  squeezed  into  tbe  pit  of  my 
stomach — scribbliiig  away  an  old  parchment! — 
But  all  my  red  ink  wiu  be  spilt  by  an  old 
black  pin  of  a  negro. 

A  voyage  over  seas  bad  not  entered  my  bead. 
Had  I  known  but  on  which  side  to  butter  my 

bread. 
Heigbo!  sure  I — for  hunger  must  die! 
l*ve  saiPd,  like  a  booby;  come  here  in  a  squall. 
Where,  alas!   there^s  no  bread  to  be  buttered 

at  all! 
Oho!  Pm  a  terrible  booby! 
Ob,  what  a  sad  booby  am  I! 

In  London,  what  gay  chop-bonse  signs  in  the 

street ! 
But  tbe  only  sign  here ,   is  of  nothinjg  to  ^eat 
Heigbo!  that  I — for  hunger  should  diej 
My  mutton*s  all  lost;  Tm  a,  poor  starving  elf; 
And  for  all  the  world  like  a  lost  mutton  myself. 

Oho!  I  shall  die  a  lost  mutton! 

Ob!  what  a  lost  mutton  am  I! 

For  a  neat  slice  of  bee^  I  could  roar  like  a  bull; 
And  my   stomacb^s  so   empty,    my  heart  is 

quite  full. 
Heigbo!  that  I — for  hunger  should  die! 
But,  grave  without  meat,   I  roust  here  roeet 

my  grave. 
For  my  bacon,  i  fancy,  I  never  shall  save. 
Oho!  I  shall  ne*er  save  roy  bacon! 
I  can*t  save  my  bacon,  nol  I! 

Trudge,  Uuro !  I  was  thinking  —  I  vras 
thinking,  sir  —  if  %o  many  natives  could  be 
caught,  bow  much  they 'might  fetch  at  the 
West  India  markets! 

Inkle.  Scoundrel!  is  this  a  time  to  jest? 

Trudge.  No,  faith,  sir !  hunger  is  too  sharp 
to  be  jested  with.  As  for  me,  1  shall  starve 
for  want  of  food.  Now  you  may  meet  a 
luckier  fate:  you  are  able  to  extract  the  sonare 
root,  sir;  and  that's  tbe  Tery  best  provision 
you  can  find  here  to  live  upon.  But  I! 
[Noise  at  a  distance'^  Mercy  on  us!  here 
tbey  come  again. 

tnkle.  Confusion!  deserted  on  one  side,  and 
pressed,  on  tbe  other,  which  way  shall  I  turn  ? — 

i)  Report  of  a  gun :  anS  report,  an  account  of  an;  ihtng 
that  Iia*  h»i>pmr^. 


This  cavern  may  prore  a  safe  retreat  to  us 
for  the  present    Fil  enter,  cost  what  it  will. 

Trudge.  Ob  Lord!  no.  don*t,  don*t—  We 
shall  pay  too  dear  for  our  lodging,  depend  on^U 

Inkle.  This  is  no  time  for  oebatinff.  You 
are  at  the  rooath  of  it:  lead  the  way.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  W^hat!  go  in  before  your  honour! 
I  know  my  place  better,  I  assure  you — I  might 
walk  into  more  moutns  than  one,    perhaps. 

[Aside. 

Inkle.  Coward !  then  follow  tat.TNoise  again. 

Trudge.  I  must,  sir;  I  must!  Ah  Trudge, 
Trudge!  what  a  damned  bole  are  you  getting 
ioto!  [Exeunt. 

SCBNX  in. — A  caoe,  decorated  with  skins 
ofivild  beasts,  feathers,  etc.  a  rude  kind 
of  curtain,  as  door  to  em  inner  part. 

Enter  Inklb  tmd  TauDGB,  from  moudi  of 

the  cavern. 

Trudge.  Why,  sir!  you  mast  be  mad  to 
go  any  farther. 

Inkle.  So  far,  at  least,  we  have  proceeded 
with  safety.  Ha!  no  bad  specimen  of  savage 
elegance.  These  ornaments  would  be  worth 
something  in  England. — W^e  have  little  to  fbar 
here,  Ibope:  this  cave  rather  bears  tbe  pleasing 
face  of  avprofitable  adventure. 

Trudge.  Very  likely,  sir;  but,  for  a  pleasing 
face,  it  has  tbe  cursed^st  ugly  mouth  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Now  do,  sir,  make  off  as 
fast  as  you  can.  If  we  once  get  clear  of  tbe 
natives*  bouses,  we  have  litt^  to  fear  fironi 
tbe  lions  and  leopards;  for,  by  the  appearance 
of  their  parlours,  tbey  yem  to  have  killed  all 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  country.  Now  pray, 
do,  roy  good  naster,  take  my  advice,  and  run 
away. 

Inkle.  Rascal!  Talk  again  of  going  out,  and 
rU  flea  you  alive. 

Trudge.  Tbat*s  just  what  I  expect  for  coming 
in.  —  All  that  enter  here  appear  to  have  bad 
their  skin  stript  over  their  cars ;  and  ours  will 
be  kept  for  curiosities — W^e  shall  stand  here, 
stuffed,  for  a  couple  of  white  wonders. 

Inkle.  This  curtain  seems  to  lead  to  another 
apartment:  1*11  draw  it. 

Trudge.  No,  no,  no,  don't ;  don't.  We  may 
be  called  to  account  for  disturbing  tbe  com- 
pany: you  may  get  a  curtain  lecture,  perhaps^ 


sir. 


Inkle.  Peace,  booby,   and  stand  on  your 
guard. 

Trudge.  Oh!  what  will  become  of  us!  some 
grim,  seven-foot  fellow  ready  ti^calp  us. 
Inkle.  By  heaven!  a  woman! 
[Yarico  and  fTbtvski,  discovered  asleep. 
^  Trudge.  A  woman !  [Aside — loud]  But  let 
him  come  on;  IVn  ready— dam'me,  I  dcm't  fear 
facing  tbe  devil  himself— Faith,  it  is  a  woman — 
fast  asleep,  too. 
Inkle.  Aut)  beautiful  as  a«  angel! 
Trudge.    And,  egad!   there  seems  to  be  a 
nice,   little,   plump,   bit  in   tbe  comer;    only 
she's  an  angel  of  rather  darker  sort 
Inkle.  Hush!  keep  back — she  wakes. 

[Yarico  conies  forward — InkJe  and 
Trudge  retire  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  scene. 
Yarico.  When  the  chace  of  day  is  done, 
And  the  shaggy  lion's  skin. 
Which,  lor  us,  our  warriors  vrin, 
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Decks  our  ceUs*  at  set  of  ran; 
Worn  wHli  toil,  with  sleep  opprcst, 
1  press  my  mossy  bed,  and  sink  to  rest 

Then,  once  more,  I  see  onr  train, 
With  all  our  chace  renewM  again: 

Once  more,  *tis  day, 

Once  more,  our  prey 
Gnashes  his  angry  teeth,  and  foams 

in  rain. 

Again,  in  sullen  haste,  he  flies, 

TaVn  in  the  toil,  again  he  lies. 
Again  he  roars — and,  in  my  slumbers, 

dies. 

Inkle.  Our  language! 
Trudge.  Zounos,  she  has. thrown  me  into 
a  cold  sweat 

Yarico.   Hark!  I  heard  a  noise!   Wowsld, 
awake!  whence  can  it  proceed? 

\She  vpakes  ^Fowtm,  and  they  both  come 

for^n^ard  ^~  Yarico   towards  Inkie; 

¥Towski  t09?ardM  Trudge. 

Yar.  Ah !  what  form  is  thb  ? — are  yon  a  man  ? 

Inkle,  True  flesh  and  blood,  my  charming 

heathen,  I  promise  you. 


Yiir.   VVhat  harmony  in  his  Toice!  what 

ane!   Hour  fair  his  flkin  too!-—  ^Gazin 

ality,  by 


shape!  How^fair  his  sbn  too! —        \Gazing. 

of  qjO; 


Trudge.  This  must  be  a  lady 
her  staring. 

llbr.  Say,  stranger,  whence  come  you? 

Inkle.  From  a  &r  distant  island;  driren  on 
this  coast  by  distress,  and  deserted  by  my 
companions. 

Yar,  And  do  you  know  the  danger  that 
surrounds  you  here?  our  woods  are  filled 
with  beasts  of  prey — my  countrymen,  too— 
(yet,  I  think  they  couldnU  find  the  heart) — 
might  kill  you.  —  It  would  be  a  pity  if  yon 
fell  in  their  way  —  1  think  I  should  weep  if 
you  came  to  any  harm. 

Trudge,  O  ho!  it*s  time,  I  see,  to  begin 
making  interest  with  the  chambermaid. 

[  Takes  FTotvski  apart. 

Inkle,  How  wild  and  beautiful!  sure,  tfaere^s 
magic  in  her  shape,  and  she  has  riyetted  me 
to  toe  place.  But  where  shall  I  look  for  sa- 
fety? let  me  fly,  and  avoid  my  death. 

Yar.  Ob!  no — But — [as  i/ nuzzled]  well 
then,  die  stranger,  but,  donH  oepart  —  But  I 
will  try  to  preserve  you ;  and  if  you  are  kill- 
ed, Yarico  must  die  too !  Yet,  *tis  I  aloqe  can 
save  you:  your  death  is  certain  without  my 
assistance;  and  indeed,  indeed,  you  shall  not 
want  it 

Inkle.  M)i^nd  Yarico!  what  means,  then, 
must  be  useofor  my  safety? 

Yar.  My{caTe  must  conceal  you :  none  enter 
it,  since  my  father  was  slain  in  battle.  I  will 
bring  you  food,  by  day,  then  lead  you  to  our 
unfrequented  groves,  by  moonlight,  to  listen 
to  the  nightingale.  If  you  should  sleep.  111 
watch  you,  and  wake  you  when  there's  danger. 
Inkle.  Generous  maid !  then,  to  you  I  will 
owe  my  life ;  and  whilst  it  lasts,  nothing  shall 
part  us. 

Yar.  And  shanU  it,  shanU  it  indeed? 
Inkle,  No,  my   Yarico!    for,   when  an  op- 
portunity offers  to  return  to  my  country,  you 
shall  be  my  companion. 

Yar.  VVhat!  cross  the  seas! 
Inkle.  Yes.  Help  me   to   discover  a  vessel, 
and  you  shall  enjoy  wonders.    You   shall  be 


decfed  in  silks,  hit  brave  Maid,  and  kife  a 
boose  drawn  with  horses  to  cairy  yoa. 

Ydr,  Nay,  do  not  lavgb  at  me— hot  is  it  so? 

Inkle,  It  is,  indeed! 

Y4Mr,  Oh,  wonder!  1  wish  my  coaobywo- 
men  could  see  me — ^Bot  won^  your  wanrion 
kiU  us? 

Inkle.  No,  our  only  dan^ger,  on  land,  iskere. 

Yar.  Then  let  us  retire  Airther  into  tbe 
cave.     Come — your  M^Hy  is  in  my  keepiog. 

Inkle,  I  follow  you — Yet,  can  you  run  soae 
risque  in  following  me? 

D  F  B  T  T. 

Inkle,  O  say,  simple  maid,  have  yon  foaili 

any  notion 
Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  orossiiig 

the  ocean? 
When  winds    whistle   shrilly,  ak! 

won^  they  remind  yon, 
To  sigh,  with  regret,  ibr  tbe  ^ 
left  behind  yon? 
Yar,     Ah !  no,  I  could  follow,  and  sail  tke 

world  over. 
Nor  think  of  my  grot,  when  I  look 

at  my  lover  1 
The  winds  which  blow   roond  ss, 

your  arms  for  my  pillovr, 
Will  lull  us  to  sleep,  whilst  vre're 
"^         rocked  by  each  billow. 
Both,  O  say  then,  my  true  love,  we  Dcm 

will  sunder. 
Nor  shrink  fi*om   the  tempest,  nor 

dread  the  big  thunder: 
While  constant,   we'll  laugb  at  aO 

changes  of  weather. 
And  journey,   all    over   the  wori<l) 
both  together. 
Trudge.  Why,  you  speak  £nglish  as.w«fl 
as  I,  my  little  VVowski. 
ff^otvs.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Iss !  and  you  learnt  it  from  a  strati^ 
man,  that  tumbled  firom  a  big  boat,  maoj 
moons  ago,  you  say! 

fVotPS.  Iss  ~  teach  me^teach  good  many. 
Trudge,  Then,  what  the  devil  made  'em  to 
surpris'd  at  seeing  us !  was  he  like  me?  fffovs* 
shakes  her  head]  Not 'so  smart  a  body,  maT- 
hap.  Was  his  face,  now,  round,  and  conclTf 
and->eh !  IStroking  his  chin]  Was  it  like 
mine? 

PFoivs.  Like  dead  leaf— brovm  and  sbriteL 
Trudge.  Oh,  oh,  an  old  shi)> wrecked  sailor, 
I  warrant     With  white   and  grey  hair,  cbf 
my  pretty  beauty  spot? 

fropps.  Iss ;  all  white.  When  m'gkt  come, 
he  put  it  in  pocket. 

Trudge,  Oh !  wore  a  wig.  But  the  oW  boT 
taught  you  something  more  than  CAglisb^  1 
believe. 

ff^otvs.  Iss.  . 

Trudge.  Tbe  devil  he  did  I    What  was  H? 
ff^ofvs.  Teach  me  put  dry   grass,  red  bol, 
in  hollow  white  slick. 

Trudge,  Aye,  what  was  that  for? 
PVoivs,  Put  in  my  mouth — ffo  poff,  po"« 
Trudge,  Zoundsl  did  he  teach  you  to  smoke. 

FToivs,  Iss.  . 

Trudge,  And  what  became  of  him  at  hutf 
What  aid  your  countrymen  do  for  the  p«* 
fellow  ? 

VFbws.  Eathim  one  day— Onrchicf  kill  hiiB. 


[Act  IL  Scenb  l.J 

Trudge.  Mercy  on  lu!  what  damned  sto- 
macbt,  to  twallow  &•  toagh  old  (ar!  though, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  thers^s  many  of  our 
captains  would  eat  all  they  kill,  I  helieve!  Ah, 
poor  Trudge!  your  killing  comes  next 

[Anxiously, 

ff^Ofvs.  No,  no — not  you —no — 

[Running  to  htm* 

Trudge.  No?  why  wliat  shall  I  do,  if  I  get 
in  their  paws? 

fl^oofs.  I  light  for  you! 

Trudge,    Vvill   you?    ecod    she's    a    hravc, 

Sood-natured,  wench !  she^U  he  wt>rth  a  hun- 
red  of  your  English  wives  —  Whenever  they 
fight  on  their  hus&and*s  account,  it^s  with  him 
instead  of  for  him,  1  fancy.  But  how  the 
plague  am  I  to  live  here  ? 

fyb^M.  I  feed  you — bring  you  kid. 

While  man,  neyec  go  away — 

Tell  me  why  need  you? 
Stay,  with  your  Wowski,  slay: 

VVowsky  will  feed  you. 
Cold  moons  are  now  coming  in: 

Ah  don't  go  griere  me ! 
Ill  wrap  you  in  leopard's  skin: 

White  man,  don't  leave  me. 

t 

And  when  all  the  sky  is  blue, 

Sun  makes  warm  weather, 
m  catch  you  a  cockatoo, 

Dress  you  in  feather. 
When  cold  comes,  or  when  'tis  hot 

Ah  don't  go  grieve  me! 
Poor  Wowski  will  he  forgot — 
While  man,  don't  leave  me! 
Trudge,  Zounds!   leopard's  skin  for  winter 
"wear,  and  feathers  for  a  summer's   suit!    Ila, 
ha!  I  shall  look  like  a  walking  haramer-cloth, 
at  Christmas,  and  an   upright   shuttlecock ,    in 
the  dog-days.     And  for  all  this,   if  my  m.isler 
and  I  und  our  way  to  England,  you  slinli  .be 
part  of  our  traveUmg  equipage;  and,   when  1 
g;eC  there,  1*11  give  you  a  couple  of  enug  rooms, 
on  a  first  floor,  and  itisit  you   every   evening 
as  soon  as  [  come  fi'om  the   counting  house. 
Do  you  like  it?         H 
Frotvs.  Iss.         'f- 

Trudge.  Damme,  what  a  flashy  fellow  I 
shall  seem  in  the  city!  Til  get  her  a  white 
boy  ^)  to  bring  up  the  tea-ketile.  Then  I'll 
teach  you  to  write  and  dress  hair. 

^oivs.  You  great  man  in  your  country? 

Trudge,   Oh  yes,  a  very  great  man.     I'm 

bead  clerk   of  toe    counting-house,    and  first 

▼alet-de-chambre  of  the  dreniog-room.  I  pounce 

parchments,  powder  batr,  black  shoes,  ink  pa> 

r;r,  shave  beards,  and  mend  pens.  But,  hold; 
bad  forgot  one  material  point -« you   am'l 
married,  I  hope? 

fVovPS.  No:  you  be  my  chum-chum! 
Trudge.  So  I  wiU.     It  s  best,  however,  to 
be  sure  of  her  being  single ;  for  Indian  hus- 
bands are  not  anile  so  complaisant  as  English 
ones,  and  the  vulgar  dogs  might  thing  of  looking 

i)  la  tke  time  when  people  euUy  made  great  forianes, 
in  •  short  lime,  ia  the  Indi«a»  it  was  cnslomary  '  fnr 
theie  persona  to  bring  over  with  them  a  hiaei  boj  to 
wait  at  tabic,  and  aet  as  lady's  foolmao,  (probably 
from  the  idea  that  Ibejr  would  make  belter  servants, 
as  not  having  the  same  ideas  of  liberty  as  an  Kngliah 
sorvani)  so  that  Trudge's  idea  of  having  •  tfhita  boy 
for  black  Wovrski  makes  a  laughable  contrast*  not 
only  of  the  ladj  with  that  of  the  boy  ;  but  also  the 
CMstom  that  M>m$,  with  that  ko  protended  to  inUH>dnco. 
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a  little  after  their  spouses.  Well,  as  my  master 
seems  king  of  this  palace,  und  has  taken  his 
Indian  queen  already,  111  e'en  be  usher  of  the 
black  rod  here.  But  you  have  had  a  lover  or 
two  in  your  time;  eh,  Wowski? 

fj^ocps.  Oh  iss — great  many — I  tell  you. 

D  u  K  T. 

FFofiPS.    VN'ampum,  Swampum,  Yanko,  Lan- 

ko,  Nanko,  Pownalowski, 

Black  men — plenty — twenty — fight 
for  me. 

White  man,  woo  you  true? 
Trudge.  Who? 
fVotvs.     You. 

Trudge.  Yes,  pretty  little  Wowski ! 
ff^Ofvs.    Then,  I  leave  all  and  follow  thee. 
Trudge.  Oh    then    turn   about,    my    little 

tawny  tight  one! 

Don't  you  like  me? 
Wovps,    Iss,  you're  like  the  snow! 

If  you  slight  one. — 
Trudge.  Never,  not  for  any  white  one: 

You  are  beautiful  as  any  sloe. 
JVbvps.    W^ars,  jars,  scars,  can't  expose  ye, 

In  our  grot — 
Trii^e:  So  snug  and  cosey! 
fVdH^    Flowers  neatly 

Pick'd  shall  sweetly 

Make  your  bed.  '^ 

Trudge.  Coving,  toying, 

\Vilh  a  posy  posey. 

When  I'm  dosey, 

Bear-skin    night-caps,    too,    shall 
warm  my  head. 
Both,       Bear>skin  night-caps,  etc.  etc 

[Exeunt 

ACT  II. 
Scene  l.^Tfie  Quaj  at  Barbadoes. 

Enier  several  Plakter^ 

ist  Plant  I  saw  her  this  morning,  gentle- 
men, you  may  depend  on't.  My  telescope 
never  fails  n?c.  I  pop'd  upon  her  as  f  was 
taking  a  peep  from  my  balcony.  A  brave 
tight  ship,  1  tell  you,  bearing  down  directly 
for  Barbadoes  nere. 

2d  Plant,  Ods  my  life!  rare  news!  W^e 
have  not  had  a  vessel  arrive  in  our  harbour 
these  six  weeks. 

^ Plant  And  the  bst  brought  only  madam 
Narcissa,  our  Governor's  daughter,  from  Eng- 
land; with  a  parcel  of  laty,  idle,  white  folks 
^out  her.  Such  cargoes  will  never  do  for 
our  trade,  neifibbour. 

4th Plant  No,  no:  we  want  slaves.  A  ter* 
rible  dearth  of 'em  in  Barbadoes,  lately!  but 
your  dingy  passengers  for  ray  money.  Give 
me  a  vessel  like  a  collier,  where  all  the  lading 
tumbles  out  as  black  as  my  hat  Bi/t  are  you 
sure,  now,  you  aren't  mistaken? 

[To  istPlanier. 

1st  Plant  Mistaken !  *sbud,  do  you  doubt 
ray  glass?  I  can  discover  a  gull  by  it  six  lea- 
ses off:  I  could  see  eiery  thing  as  plain  as 
if  1  was  on  board. 

2d  Plant  Indeed !  and  what  were  her  co- 
lours ? 

ist  Plant  Uml  why  English— or  Dutch— 
or  French— I  don't  exactly  remember. 

3d  Plant  What  were  the  sailors  aboard? 

lot 
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iMtPlani,  Eh!   why  they  were  Engh'sh  too 

-or  Dalch — or  French — I  can't  periectJy  re- 
collect 

4ihPl€mt.  Your  glass,  neighbour,  is  a  little 
like  a  glass  to  much:  it  makes  jou  forget 
every  thing  you  ought  to  remember. 

[^Crjr  without,  A  sail,  a  sail, 

ist  Plant.  Egad,  but  Vm  right  tho\  Now, 
gentlemen ! 

All,  Aye,  aye;   the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

\_Exeunt,  hastily. 

Enter  Narcissa  and  Pattt. 

Nor,  Freshly  now  the  breeze  is  blowing; 
As  yon  ship  at  anchor  rides, 
Sullen  waves,  incessant  flowing, 

Rudely  dash  against  the  sides: 
So  my  heart,  its  course  impeded. 
Beats  in  my  perturbed  breast; 
Doubts,  like  waves  by  waves  succeeded. 
Rise,  and  still  deny  it  rest. 

Pattjr,  Well,  ma'am,  as  I  was  saying — 

Nar,  Well,  say  no  more  of  what  you  were 
saying — Sure,  Patty,  you  forget  where  you 
are:  a  little  caution  will  be  necessary  now,  I 
think. 

Patty.  Lord,  madam,  how  is  it  possible  to 
help  talking?  We  are  in  Barbadoes,  here,  to 
be  sure — but,  then,  ma'am,  one  may  let  out  a 
little  in  a  private  morning's  walk  by  ourselves. 

Nar,  Nay,  it's  the  same  thing  with  you  in- 
doors, [for  a  gown, 

Patty.  I  never  blab,  ma'am,  never,  as  I  hope 

Nar,  And  your  never  blabbing,  as  you  call 
it,  depends  chiefly  on  that  hope,  I  believe. 
The  unlocking  my  chest,  locks  up  all  your 
faculties.  An  old  silk  gown  makes  you  turn 
your  back  on  all  my  secrets;  a  large  bonnet 
blinds  your  eyes;  and  a  fashionable  high  band- 
kerchief  covers  your  ears,  and  stops  your 
mouth  at  once,  Patty. 

Patty,  Dear  ma'am,  how  can  you  think  a 
body  so  mercenary !  am  I  always  teasing  you 
about  gowns  and  gew-gaws,  and  fal-lals  and 
finery?  Or  do  you  take  me  for  a  conjuror, 
that  nothine  will  come  out  of  my  mouth .  but 
ribbons?  I  have  told  the  story  of  our  voyage, 
indeed,  to  old  Guzzle,  the  butler,  who  is'very 
inquisitive;  and,  between  ourselves,  is  tbe  ug- 
liest old  quiz  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Nar,  Well,  well,  I  have  seen  him;  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  a  teA  face. 

Patty,  Right,  ma'am.  It's  for  all  the  world 
like  his  master's  cellar,  full   of  holes    and   li- 

Fior.  But,  when  he  asks  me  what  you  and 
think  of  the  matter,  why  I  look  wise,  and 
cry,  like  other  wise  people  who  have  nothing 
lo  aay — All's  for  the  best. 

Nar,  And,  thus,  you  lead  him  to  imagine  I 
am  but  little  inclined  to  the  match. 

Patty.  Lord,  ma*am,  how  could  that  he? 
Why,  I  never  said  a  word  about  Captain 
Gampley. 

iVor.  Hush !  hush,  for  hearen's  sake. 

PaUy,  Ay  I  there  it  is  now.— There,  ma'am, 
l*m  as  mute  as  a  mackarel — That  name  stri- 
kes me  dumb  in  a  moment.  1  don't  know 
bow  it  is,  hut  Captain  Campley  some  how 
or  other  has  the  knack  of  stopping  my  mouth 
iiftener  than  any  body  else,  ma'am. 

Nar.  His  name  again!** Consider.  — Never 
mtnlioa  it;  I  desire  you. 


Patty,  Not  I,  raa*am,  not  1.  Bat,  if  ov 
Toyage  from  England  was  so  pleasant,  it 
wasn  t  owing  to  Mr.  Inkle,  Fm  certain.  He 
didn't  play  the  fiddle  in  our  cabin,  and  dance 
on  the  deck,  and  come  languishing  with  a 
glass  of  warm  water  in  his  hand,  when  we 
were  seasick.  Ah,  ma'am,  that  wraterwannM 
your  heart,  I'm  confident  Mr.  Inkle;  no,  no! 
Captain  Cam — 

rfar.  There  is  no  end  to  this!  Remember, 
Patty,  keep  your  secrecy,  or  you  entirely kwc 
my  iavour. 

Patty,  Never  fear  me,  ma'am.  But  if  some- 
body I  know  is  not  acquainted  wifh  the 
governor,  there's  such  a  thmg  as  dancioe  at 
balls,  and  squeezing  hands  when  you  lead  up, 
and  squeezing  them  again  when  you  cast  down, 
and  walking  on  the  quay  in  a  momine.  Ob, 
I  won't  utter  a  syllable.  [Archly^  But  re- 
member, I'm  as  close  as  a  patcb-t>ox.  Mum's 
the  word,  ma'am,  1  promise  you. 


Thii 


let 


lis  maxim  let  evry  one  near, 

Prociaim'd  from  the  north  to  the  sooth; 
Whatever  comes  in  at  your  ear, 

Should  never  run  out  at  your  mooth. 
We  servants,  like  servants  of  state, 

Should  listen  to  all,  and  be  dumb; 
Let  others  harangue  and  debate, 

We  look  wise — shake  our  heads^i— and  are 
mum. 

The  judge  in  dull  dignity  drest. 

In  »ilencc  hears  barristers  preach; 
And  then,  to  prove  silence  is  b^t. 

He'll  get  up,  and  give  them  a  speech. 
Ry  saying  but  little,  the  maid 

Will  keep  her  swain  under  her  thumb; 
And  the  lover  that's  true  to  his  trade, 

\s  certain  to  kiss,  and  cry  mum.     [Exit, 

Nar.  How  awkward  is  my  present  situation! 
promised  to  one,  who,  perhaps,  may  nertf 
again  be  heard  of;  and  who,  1  am  sure,  if 
he  ever  appears  to  claim  me,  will  do  it  mere- 
ly on  the  score  of  interest — pressed  too  br 
another,  who  has  already,  I  fear,  too  muco 
interest  in  my  heart — what  can  1  do?  What 
plan  can  I  follow? 

Enter  Camplet. 

Camp.  Follow  my  advice,  Narcissa,  hr  *'^ 
means.  Enlist  with  me,  under  the  best  ban- 
ners in  the  world.  General  Hymen  fi)r  my 
money !  little  Cupid's  his  drummer:  be  has 
been  beating  a  round  rub-a-dub  on  our  heartSf 
and  we  have  only  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand, fall  into  the  ranks  of  matrimony,  ^^ 
march  through  life  together. 

N€ir,  Then  cons'der  our  situation. 

Camp,  That  has  been  duly  considered,  u 
short,  the  case  stands  exactly  thus — your  in- 
tended spouse  is  all  for  money:  1  am  all  ^ 
love:  he  is  a  rich  rogue:  I  am  rather  a  poor 
honest  fellow.  He  would  pocket  yornvforfV* 
I  will  take  you  without  a  fortune  in  yoB^ 
pocket. 

Nar,  Oh !  I  am  sensible  of  the  favour,  noit 
gallant  Captain  Campley;  and  mr  fttheri  bo 
doubt,  will  be  very  much  obljgea  to  yoiii 

Camp,  Aye,  there's  the  devil  ot  it!  Sir 
Christopher  Curry's  confounded  good  chactc- 
ter— knocks  ine  up  at  once.  Tet  I  am  b^ 
acquainted  with  hiniy  neither;  not  knows  ^ 
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bim,  eren  by  sig^;  being  bere  only  m  apri-) 
vale  genUeman  on  a  Tiflit  to  my  ouJ  relation, 
ont  oT  regimentals,  and  to  forth ;  and  not  in- 
troduced to  the  Governor  as  otber  oiTicers  of 
tbe  place :  but  tben  tb«  report  of  bis  bospita- 
lity — bis  odd,  blunt,  wbinuical,  irieodsbip — bis 
wnole  behaviour — 

Nor.  All  stare  you  in  tbe  face,  eb,  Caropley? 

Camp.  Tbey  do,  till  tbey  put  me  out  of 
countenance:  but  tben  a^in,  wben  I  stare 
you  in  tbe  face,  I  can't  tbmk  I  bave  any  rea- 
son to  be  asbamed  of  my  proceedings — I  slick 
bere,  between  my  love  and  my  principle,  like 
a  song  between  a  toast  and  a  sentiment. 

Nar,  And,  if  your  love  and  your  principle 
were  put  in  tbe  scales,  you  doubt  wbicb  would 
vreigb  most? 

Camp.  Ob,  no!  I  sbould  act  like  a  rogue, 
and  let  prindple  kick  tbe  beam :  for  love,  Nar- 
cissa,  is  as  beavy  as  lead^  and,  like  a  bullet 
from  a  pistol,  could  never  go  tbrough  tbe 
beart,  if  it  wanted  weight. 

Nar.  Or  ratber  like  tbe  pistol  itself,  tbat 
often  goes  off  without  any  barm  done.  Your 
lire  must  end  in  smoke,  1  believe. 

Camp,  Never,  whilst — 

Nar.  Nay,  a  truce  to  protestations  at  pre- 
sent. What  sig;nifies  talking  to  me,  when 
you  bave  such  opposition  from  olht^rs?  Why 
bover  about  the  city,  instead  of  boldy  attack* 
ing  tbe  guard?  VVbeel  about,  captain!  face 
tbe  enemy i  march!  charge!  rout  em — Drive 
*em  before  you,  and  then — 

Carrtp,  And  then — 

Nur,  Lud  bave  mercy  on  the  poor  city! 
Mars  would  oft,  bis  conquest  o'ver^ 

To  the  Cyprian  goddess  yield; 
Venus  gloried  in  a  lover, 
"    Who,  like  biro,  could  brave  the  field. 

Mars  would  ofl,  etc 


ao3 


Wby  turn  abiliy-shally  lov^, 
Only  to  prolong  my  pain? 

Wben  we  woo  tbe  dear  enslaver, 
Boldly  ask,  and  she  will  grant; 

How  should  we  obtain  a  favour. 
But  by  telling  what  we  want? 

Should  the  nymph  be  found  complying, 

Nearly  then  the  battle's  won; 
Parents  think  His  vain  denying, 

Wben  half  the  work  is  fairly  done. 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Tevdge  and  WowSKi,  as  from  the 
ship;  with  a  dirty  Run  NBA  from  one  of 
the  inns. 


fn  the  cause  of  battles  hearty. 
Still  tbe  God  would  strive  to  prove. 

He,  who  fac'd  an  adverse  party. 
Fittest  was  to  meet  his  love. 

liear  tben,  captains,  ye  who  bluster. 
Hear  the  God  of  vmr  declare, 

Cowards  never  can  pass  muster; 
Courage  only  wins  the  fair. 

Enter  Pattt,  haslilj. 

Patty.  Oh  lud,  ma^am,  Fm  frightened  out 
of  my  wits !  sure  as  Fm  alive,  ma^am,  Mr.  Ink- 
le is  not  dead;  1  saw  bis  man,  ma^am,  just 
now,  coming  ashore  in  a  boat  with  other  pas- 
sengers, from  the  vessel  that*s  come  to  the 
island.  [Exit. 

New.  [To  CampJ]  Look^e,  Mr.  Campfey, 
something  has  happened  which  makes  me  waive 
ceremonies. — If  you  mean  to  apply  to  my  fa- 
ther, remember  that  delays  are  dangerous. 

Camp.  Indeed ! 

Nar.  I  maynH  be  always  in  tbe  same  mind, 
you  know.  [Smiling. 

Camp.  Nay,  then — Gad,  Vm  almost  afraid 
too— but  living  in  tbie  state  of  doubt  is  tor- 
ment rU  e*en  put  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter; cock  my  bat;  make  my  bow;  and  1^  to 
i^eason  tbe  Governor  into  compliance,  ^int 
beart  never  won  a 'fair  lady. 

W^hy  sbould  I  vain  fears  dicover. 
Prove  a  dying,  sighing  swain? 


Run.  This  way,  sir;  if  you  will  let  me  re- 
commend— 

Trudge,  f^ome  along,  W^ows!  Take  care 
of  your  furs,  and  your  feathers,  my  girl. 

tVows,  Iss. 

Trudge,  That*s  right.  —  Somebody  might 
steal  Vm  perhaps. 

WoiM^s.  Steal!— What  that? 

Trudge,  Oh,  lord!  see  what  one  loses  by 
not  being  born  in  a  Chrbtiau  country. 

Run.  If  you  would,  sir,  but  mention  to 
your  master,  the  house  that  belongs  to  my 
master;  the  best  accommodations  on  the  auay. — 

Trudge.  What's  your  sign,  my  lad? 

Run,  The  Crown,  sir — Here  it  is. 

Trudge.  W^ell,  get  us  a  lOom  for  half  an 
hour,  and  weMl  come:  and  hark*ee!  let  it  be 
light  and  airy,  d*ye  bear?  My  master  has  been 
used  to  your  open  apartments  lately. 

Run.  Depend  on  it. — Much  obliged  to  you, 
sir.  [jkxit. 

PVows.  Wbo  be  tbat  fine  man?  He  great 
prince  ? 

Trudge.  Ac  prince — Ha !  ha ! — No,  not  quite 
a  prince — but  ne  belongs  to  the  crown.  But 
bow  do  you  like  this,  Wows?  IsnH  it  fine? 

ffotvs.  Wonder! 

Trudge.  Fine  men,  eh! 

ff^atvs.  Iss !  all  white ;  like  you. 

Trudge.  Yes,  all  the  fine  men  are  like  me: 
as  different  from  your  people  as  powder  and 
ink,  or  paper  and  blacking. 

Wofvs.  And  fine  lady-^Face  like  snow. 

Trudge.  VVbal!  the  fine  ladies'  complexi- 
ons ?  Oh,  yes,  exactly;  for  too  much  beat  very 
often  dissolves  'em !  Then  their  dress,  too. 

yf^otvs.  Your  countrymen  dress  so? 

Trudge.  Belter,  better,  a  great  deal  VVby, 
a  young  flashy  Englishman  will  sometimes 
carry  a  whole  fortune  on  his  back.     But  did 

fou  mind  the  women?  All  here  —  and  there; 
Pointing  before  and  behind^  they  bave  it 
all  from  us  in  England. — And  then  the  fine 
things  they  carry  on  their  heads,  Wowski. 

froivs.  Iss.  One  lady  carry  cood  fish — so 
fine,  she  call  every  hoay  to  look  at  her. 

Trudge,  Pshaw!  an  old  woman  bawling 
flounders.  But  the  fine  girls  we  meet,  here, 
on  the  quay — so  round,  and  so  plump! 

ff^of^s.  Xou  not  love  me  now. 

Trudge,  Not  love  you  1  Zounds,  bave  not  I 
giten  you  proofs? 

yF'otvs.  Iss.  Great  many:  but  now  you  get 
here,  you  forget  poor  Wowski! 

Trudge.  Not  I:  I'll  stick  to  you  like  wax. 
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Wo^s»  Ah,  I  fear!  What  make  you  lore 
me  DOW? 

Trudge,  Gratitude,  to  be  sure. 

VFoivs,  What  Ihal? 

Trudge,  Ha!  this  it  is,  now,  to  live  without 
education.  The  poor  dull  deviU  of  her  coun- 
try are  all  in  the  practice  of  gratitude,  without 
finding  out  what  it  means;  while  we  can  tell 
the  meaning  of  it,  with  little  or  no  practice 
at  all.  —  Lord,  lord,  what  a  fine  advantage 
Christian  learning  is !  Uark'ee,.  Wows ! 

ff^ows,  Iss. 

Trudge,  Now  we*ve  accomplished  our  land- 
ing, ni  accomplish  you.  You  remember  the 
instructions  I  gave  you  on  the  voyage.^ 

ff^otvs.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Let's  see  now — What  are  you  to 
do,  when  I  introduce  you  to  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  others — of  my  acquaintance  ? 

Frofvs,  Make  believe  sit  down  ;  then  get  up. 

Trudge,  Let  me  see  yon  do  it.  [4^^  makes 
a  low  curtesy^  Very  well!  And  how  are  you 
to  recommend  yourself  when  you  have  no- 
thing to  say,  amongst  all  our  ^eat  friends? 

IVows,  Crin — shew  my  tee  In. 

Trudge,  Ri^ht!  they'll  think  you  lived  with 
people  of  fashion.  But  suppose  you  meet  an 
old  shabby  friend  in  misfortune,  that  you  don't 
wish  to  be  seen  to  speak  to — what  would  you 

PVows,  Look  blind— not  see  him.  [/lo? 

Trudge,  Why  would  you  do  that? 

ff^ows,  *Cause  I  can't  see  good  friend  in 
distress. 

Trudge,  That's  a  good  girl!  and  I  wish 
every  body  could  boast  of  so  kind  a  motive, 
for  such  cursed  cruel  behaviour. — Lord  \  how 
some  of  your  flashy  banker's  clerks  have  cut 
me  in  Threadneedle-street.  — But  come,  though 
w^e  have  got  among  fine  folks,  here,  in  an 
English  settlement,  1  won't  be  ashamed  of  my 
old  acquaintance:  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  not  be  sorry,  now,  to  see  my  old  friend 
with  a  new  face.^  Odsbobs !  I  see  Mr.  Inkle 
—Go  in,  Wows; — call  for  what  you  like  best. 

Ff^otvs,  Then,  I  call  for  you — ah!  I  fear  I 
not  see  you  often  now.  But  you  come  soon — 

Riemember  when  we  walk'd  alone, 

And  heard,  so  gruff,  tbe  lion  growl; 
And  when  the  moon  so  bright  it  shone, 
We  saw  the  wolf  look  up  and  howl; 
I  led  you  well,  safe  to  our  cell. 

While,  tremblingly 
You  said  to  nie, 
— And  kissM  so  sweet — dear  VVowski  telly 
How  could  I  live  withoutye  ? 

But  now  you  come  across  the  sea, 

And  tell  me  here  no  monsters  roar; 
You'll  walk  alone  and  leave  poor  me, 

When  wolves  to  fright  you  howl  no  more. 
But  ah!  think  well  on  our  old  cell, 
Where,  tremblingly, 

You  kiss'd  poor  me —  . 
Psrhaps,  you'll  say — dear  VVowsfci  tell, 
How  can  I  live  without  ye? 

fJSxit, 

Trudge,  Eh  I   oh!    my   master's    talking   to 

somebody  on  the  quay.    Who  have  we  here ! 

Enter  first  Planter. 

Plcuit,  Hark'ee,  young  man!   Is  that  young 
Indian  of  your's  going  to  our  market  ? 


[Act  II. 

Trudge,  No|«s^— she  never  went  to  mar- 
ket in  all  her  |^e.  • 

Plant*  I  mean,  is  she  for  our  sale  of  sla- 
ves? Our  Black  Fair? 

Trudge,  A  black  fair!  ha,  ha,  ha!  YouhoM 
it  on  a  brown  green,  I   suppose. 

Plant,  She's  your  slave,  I  take  it? 

Trudge,  Yes;  and  I'm  her  humble  servant, 
I  take  it 

Plant,  Kye^  aye,  natural  enough  at  sea.— 
But  at  how  much  do  you  value  her? 

Trudge,  Just  as  much  as  she  has  saved  tat 
—My  own  life. 

Plant,  Pshaw!  you  mean  to  sell  her? 

'Trudge,  [Staring^  Zounds!  what  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  T  Sell  S?Vows!  —  my  poor,  dear, 
dingy  wife! 

Plant,  Come,  come,  I've  heard  your  stocy 
from  the  ship.  -  Dont  let's  haggle ;  111  bid  as 
fair  as  any  trader  amongst  us:  but  no  tricb 
upon  travellers,  young  man$  to  raise  yoor 
price.  —  Your  wife,  indeed!  Why  she's  bo 
Christian  ? 

Trudge,  No;  but  I  am;  so  I  shall  do  as 
I'd  be  done  by,  Master  Black-niarket:  and,  if 
you  were  a  good  one  yourself,  you'd  know, 
that  fellow-feeling  for  a  poor  body,  who  wants 

Jrour  help,  is  tbe  noblest  mark  of  our  religioo— 
wouldn't  be  artided  clerk  to  such  afdlovr 
for  the  world. 

Plant,  Hey-dey!  The  booby's  in  love  witk 
her !  Why,  sure,  friend,  you  would  not  liie 
here  with  a  black? 

Trudge.  Plague  on't;  there  it  is.  I  sball 
be  laughed  out  of  my  honesty,  here. — But^ou 
may   be   jogging,  friend;    I   may    feel  a  little 

3ueer,    perhaps,  at   showing   her   face — bat, 
am'me,  if  ever  I  do  any  thing  to  make  vnt 
ashamed  of  showing  my  own.  [lion^ 

Plant.  Why,  I  tell  you,  her  very  comple- 
Trudge,  Rot  her   complexion. — 111  tell  you 
what,  Mr.  Fair-trader;  it  your  head  and  heart 
were  to   change    places,   fve   a   notion  you'd 
be  as  black  in  the  face  as  an  ink-bottle. 

Plant,  Pshaw !  The  fellow's  a  fool— a  nwlc 
rascal— he  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  sava- 
ges, again.  He's  not  fit  to  live  amon^^  n* 
C^bristians 


Trudge,  Oh,  here  he  is  at  last 


[Exit. 


Enter  Inklb,  and  a  second  PijinTKK. 

Inkle.  Nay,  sir,  I  understand  your  customs 
well:  your  Indian  markets  are  not  unknows 
to  me. 

2  Plant.  And,  as  you  seem  to  understand 
business,  1  need  not  tell  you  that  despatck  » 
the  soul  of  it.     Her  name  you  say  is — 

Inkle.  Yarico:  but  urge  this  no  more,  Ih^ 
you.  I  must  not  listen  to  it:  for  to  speak 
freely,  her  anxioiM  care  of  me  demands,  tbaj 
here, —  though  here  it  may  seem  strange— 1 
should  avow  my  love  for  her. 

PlanL  Lord  help  you,  for  a  merchant!— Ij* 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  trader  ^^ 
love;  except,  indeed,  the  love  of  trade,  aao 
tbe  love  of  the  Sweet  Molly,  my  ship. 

Inkle,  Then,  sir,  you  cannot  feehny  situate«flj 

Plant,  Oh  yes,  I  can !  We  have  a  hundred 
such  cases  just  after  a  voyage;  but  ^7^^^^ 
last  long  on  land.  It's  amating  how  «»*^ 
a  joung  roan  is  in  a  ship!  Bui,  in  two  vrorwi 
will  you  dispose  of  her,  or  no? 
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Inkle.  In  two  words   fbeni  meet   me  bere 
at  nooOy  and  weMI  speak  further  on  this  sub- 

I'tct;  and  lest  joa  tLink  I  trifle  wkh  your 
msiness,  bear  ^rby  I  wish  this  pause.  Chance 
threw  me,  on  my  passage  to  your  island, 
among  a  savaee  people.  Deserted,  —  defence- 
less,— cut  off  from  my  companions,  —  my  life 
at  stake  —  to  this  voung  creature  i  owe  my 
preservation ; — she  found  me,  like  a  dyin^  bough, 
torn  from  its  kindred  branches;  which,  as  it 
drooped,  she  moistened  with  her  te.irs. 

Plant,  Nay,   nay,  talk  like   a   man   of  this 
world. 


still  the  burthen  of  bis  song  was  —  prudence ! 
Prudence,  Thomas,  and  you*ll  rise. — Early  be 
taught  me  numbers;  which  he  said,  and  be 
said  rightly,  would  give  mc  a  quick  view  of 
loss  and  profit;  ana  banish  from  my  mind 
lhos%  idle  impulses  of  passion,  which  mark 
young  thoughtless  spendlhrifts.  His  maxims 
rooted  in  my  heart,  and  as  I  grew — they  grew; 
till  1  was  reckoned,  among  our  frrcnds,  a 
steady,  sober,  solid,  good  young  man ;  and  all 
the  neighbours  called  me  the  prudent  Mr. 
Thomas.  And  shall  I  now,  at  once,  kick  down 
the  character  which  1  have  raised  so  warily? 


Inkle.  Your  patience. — And  yet  your  inter- j— Part  with    her  —  The    thought    once  struck 
ruption  goes  to  my   present  feelings;   for   on  me  in  our  cabin,  as  she  lay  sleeping  by    me; 


our  sail  to  this  your  island  —  the  thoughts  of 
time  mispeni — doubt — fears — for  call  it  what 
you  will — have  much  perplexM  me;  and  as 
your  spires  arose,  reflections  still  rose  with 
tbem;  for  bere,  sir,  lie  my  interests,  great 
connections,  and  other  weighty  matters — which 
now  1  need  not  mention  - 

Plant*  But  wbicb  her  presence  here  will 
roar. 

Inkle,  Even  so  —  And  yet  the  gratitude  I 
owe  her! 

Plant,  Psbaw!  So  because  she  preserved 
your  life,  your  gratitude  is  to  make  you  give 
up  all  you  have  to  live  upon. 

Inkle,  Why  in  that  light  indeed — ^This  never 
struck  me  yet,  Fll  think  on*t. 

Plant,  Aytf  aye,  do  so — Why  what  return 
can  the  wench  wish  more  than  taking  her 
from  a  wild,  idle,  savage  people,  and  provi. 
ding  for  her,  here,  with  reputable  bard  work, 
in  a  genttel,  polished,  tender,  Christian  country  ? 

Inkle,  VVell,  sir,  at  noon— 

Plant,  I'll  meet  you — but  remember,  yoong 
gentleman,  you  must  get  her  ofT  your  bands 
^you  must  indeed. — 1  shall  have  her  a  bar- 
gain, I  see  that — your  servant! — Zounds,  bow 
late  it  is — but  never  be  put  out  of  your  way 
for  a  woman — I  must  run — my  wife  will  play 
the  devil  with  me  for  keeping  breakfast. 

[JETx/V, 

Inkle,  Trudffe. 

Trudge.  Sir! 

Inkle,  Have  you  provided  a  proper  apart- 
ment? 

Trudge,  Tes,  sir,  at  the  Crown  here;  a  neat, 
spruce  room,  they  tell  me.  You  have  not 
seen  such  a  convenient  lodging  this  good 
while,  I  believe. 

Inkle,  Are  thtre  no  better  inns  in  the  town ? 

Trudge.  I'm — Why  there's  the  Lion,  1 
bear,  and  the  Bear,  and  the  Boar— but  we  saw 
tbem  at  the  door  of  all  our  late  lodgings,  and 
found  but  bad  accommodations  within,  sir. 

Inkle,  Well,  run  to  the  end  of  the  quay, 
and-  conduct  Yarico  hither.  The  road  is 
straight  before  yon:  you  can*t  miss  it. 

Trudge,  Ver}*  well,  sir.  What  a  fine  thing 
it  is  to  turn  one*s  back  on  a  master,  without 
running  into  a  wolPs  belly!  One  can  follow 
one's  nose  on  a  message  bere,  and  be  sure  it 
won't  be  bit  off  by  the  way,  [^ExiL 

Inkle.   Let  me  reflect   a    little.     Part   with 


ber— Justified! — Psbaw,  my  interest,  honour, 
engagements  to  Narcissa,  all  demand  it.  My 
father's  precepts,  too— I  can  remember,  when 


I  was  a  boy,   what  pains  be   took  to  mould 
me! — Schooled  me  from  mom  to  night — and 


hut,  in  her  slumbers^  she  past  her  arm  around 
me,  murmured  a  blessing  on  my  nnme,  and 
broke  my  meditations. 

Enter  Yarico  and  Trudge. 

Yar.  My  love! 

Trudge.  1  have  been  showing  her  all  the 
wigs  and  bales  of  goods  we  met  on  the  quay, 
sir. 

Yar.  Oh !  I  have  feasted  my  eyes  on  wonders. 

Trudge.  And  Til  go  feast  on  a  slice  of  beef, 
in  the  inn,  here.  [Exit. 

Yar,  My  mind  has  been  so  busy,  that  I 
almost  forgot  even  you.  I  wish  you  bad  staid 
with  me — You  would  have  seen  such  sights! 

Inkle,  Those  sights  are  grown  familiar  to 
me,  Yarico. 

Yar.  And  yet  I  wish  they  were  not.  —  You 
might  partake  my  pleasures — but  now^  ^g^in, 
melhinks,  I  will  not  wish  so — for,  with  too 
much  gazing,  you  might  neglect  poor  Yarico. 

Inkle.  Nay,  nay,  my  care  is  still  for  jrou. 
,  Yar.  I'm  sure  it  is:  and  iff  thought  it  was 
not,  rd  tell  you  tales  about  our  poor  old  grot 
— Bid  you  remember  our  palm-tree  near  the 
brook,  where  in  the  shade  you  often  stretched 
yourself,  while  I  would  take  your  head  upon 
my  lap»  and  sing  my  love  to  sleep.  I  know 
you'll  love  me  then. 

Our  grotto  was  the  sweetest  place! 

The  bending  boughs,  with  fragrance  blow- 
ing* 
Would  check  the  brook's  impetuous  pace, 

Which  murmur'd  to  bestopt  from  flowing, 
*Twas  there  we  met,  and  gax'd  our  fill. 
Afa!  think  on  this,  and  love  roe  still. 

'Twas  then  my  bosom  first  knew  fear, 
^-Fear,  to  an  Indian  maid  a  stranger — 
The  war-song,  arrows,  hatchet,  spear, 

All  wam'd  me  of  my  lover's  danger. 
For  him  did  cares  my  bosom  fill; 
Ah!  think  on  this,  and  love  roe  still. 

/  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL — Sir  Christopher  Curry's. 
Enter  Sir  Christopher  tmd  Medium. 

SirC.  I  tell  you,  old  Medium,  you  are  all 
wrong.  Plague  on  your  doubts!  Inkle  shall 
have  my  Narcissa.  Poor  fellow!  I  dare  say 
he's  finely  chagrined  at  this  temporary  parting 
— Eat  up  with  the  blue  devils,  I  warrant. 

Med,  Eat  up  by  the  black  devils,  I  warrant; 
for  I  leA  him  in  hellish  hungry  company. 

SirC,  Pshaw!  he'll  arrive  with  the  next 
vessel,  depend  on't  —  besides,  have  not  f  bad 
this  in  view  ever  since  they  were  children?  I 
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MitM  Narcitsa.'^In  the  mean  time,  he  hat 
ordered  me  to  brush  up  this  letter  for  jour 
honour,  front  your  hwinble  servant ,  to  ami- 
mand,  Timothy  Truogi. 


SirC,  Hey  day!  licrc'«  a  Mile!  ihe  Toyip 
has  iumbled  ihe  felIow*s   brains  out  of  tbeir 


must  and  will  have  it  so,  I  tell  you.  It  not 
it,  as  it  were,  a  marriage  made  above?  They 
shall  meet,  Vtn  positive. 

Med,  Shall  they?  Then  they  must  meet 
where  the  marriage  was  ifnade;  for,  hang  me, 
if  I  think  it  will  ever  happen   below. 

SirC,  Ha! — and  if  that  ia  the  case — hang  I  places;  the  water  has  made  his  head  tun 
me,  if  I  think  youll  ever  be  at  the  celebration  round.  But  no  matter;  mine  turns  roaodi 
of  it. 

Med,  Yet,  let  me  tell  you.  Sir  Christopher 
Curry,  my  character  is  as  unsullied  as  a.stieet 
of  while  paper. 

Sir  C,  Well  said,  old  foofs-cap !  and  il*s  as 


mere  a  blank  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Yqu 
are  honest,  old  Medium,  by  comparison,  just 
as  a  fellow  sentenced  to  transportation  is  hap- 
pier than  his  companion  condemned  to  the 
gallows — Veiy  worthy,  because  you  are  no 
rogue;  tender  heartecf,  because  you  never  go 
to  fires  and  executions;  and  an  aflectionate 
father  and  husband,  because  you  never  pinch 
your  children,  or  kick  your  wife  out  of  bed. 

Med,  And  that,  as  the  world  goes,  is  more 
than  every  man  can  say  for  himself.  Yet, 
since  you  force  me  to  speak  my  positive  qua- 
lities— but,  no  matter,  —  you  remember  me  in 
London :  didn't  I,  as  member  of  the  Humane 
Society,  bring  a  man  out  of  the  New  River, 
who.  It  was  afterwards  Ibund,  had  done  me 
an  injury? 

SirC.  And,  dam'me,  if  I  would  not  kick 
any  man  into  the  New  River  that  had  done 
me  an  injury.  Tbere*s  the  diiTerence  of  our 
honesty.  Oons !  if  you  want  to  be  an  honef t 
fellow,  act  from  the  impulse  of  nature.  Why, 
you  have  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

Med,  Ha !  YouVe  always  so  hasty ;  among 
the  hodge-pod^e  of  your  foibles,  passion  is 
always  predominant. 

Sir  C  So  much  the  belter. — Foibles,  quotha? 
foibles  are  foils  that' give  additional  lustre  to 
the  gems  of  virtue.  You  have  not  so  many 
foils  as  I,  perhaps. 

^  Med,  And,  whafs  more,  I  don*t  want  *em, 
sir  Christopher,  I  thank  you. 

SirC,  Very  true;  for  the  devil  a  gem  have 
you  to  set  off  with  'cm. 

MeiL  Well,  well;  I  never  mention  errors; 
that,  I  flatter  myself,  is  no  disagreeable  qua- 
lity.— It  don't  become  me  to  say  you  are  hot. 

SirC.  'Sblood  I  but  it  does  become  you:  it 
becomes  every  man,  especially  an  Englishman, 
to  speak  the  dictates  oi  his  heart. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Sert>,  An  English  vessel,  sir,  just  arrived  in 
the  harbour. 

SirC.  A  vessel!  Od's  my  life!  — Now  for 
the  news  —  If  it  is  but  as  I  hope — Any  dis- 
patches? 

Serv.  This  letter,  sir,  brought  by  a  sailor 
from  the  quay.  \Exit. 

Med,  Vvell,  read,  Christopher. 

SirC.  {Opening  The  Letterl  Huzza!  here 
it  is.  He  s  safe — safe  and  sound  at  Barbadoes. 
[Reading"]  Sir,  My  master,  Mr.  Inkle,  is 
/ust  arrived  in  your  harbour.  Here,  read, 
read!  old  Medium — 

Med.  {Reading']  Um — Your  harbour — we 
were  taken  up  by  em  English  vessel  on  the 
14/A  uJt.  He  only  waits  till  I  have  puffed 
his  hair,  to  pay  his  respects  to  you,  and 


too.  Ill  go  and  prepare  Nardssa  dircctlfi 
they  shall  be  married,  slap-dash,  as  soon  as 
he  comes  from  the  quay.  From  Neptime  to 
Hymen ;  from  the  hammock  to  the  bridal  ke^ 
—Ha !  old  boy ! 

Med.  Well,  well;  don't  flurry  yourself- 
you're  so  hotl 

Sir  C.  Hot  1  blood,  amH  I  in  the  West  In- 
dies? Arn't  I  Governor  of  Barbadoes?  He  sbH 
have  her  as  soon  as  he  sets  his  foot  on  shore. 
—She  shall  rise  to  him  like  Venus  out  of  the 
sea.  His  hair  pulTed !  He  ought  to  have  been 
puffing,  here,  out  of  breath,  by  this  time. 

Med,  Very  true ;  but  Venus's  husband  is 
always  supposed  to  be  lame,  you  know,  Sir 
Christopher. 

Sir  C.  Well,  now  do,  ray  good  fellow,  run 
down  to  the  shore,  and  see  what  detaios  kirn* 

{Hurrying  him  off' 

Med.  Well,  weH;  I  will,  I  will.        [ExiL 

Sir  C.  In  the  mean  time,  Fll  get  ready  Nar- 
cissa.  and  all  shall  be  concluded  in  a  second. 
My  heart's  set  upon  it — Poor  fellow!  slier 
all  his  rambles,  and  tumbles,  and  jumbles,  sod 
fits  of  despair — I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  lum. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  be  was  that  bigk 
— But,  sounds!  he's  $o  tardy! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

^erv,  A  strange  gentleman,  sir,  come  firon 
the  quay,  desires  to  see  you. 

SirC.  From  the  quay?  Od's  my  lifc!-Tii 
he— Tis  Inkle!  Show  him  up,  direcUy.  [Ex^ 
Servant]  The  rogue  is  expeditious  after  all— 
Fm  so  happy. 

Enter  Camplbt. 
My  dear  fellow!    [Embracing  him]  Fm  re- 
joiced to  see  jrou.    Welcome ;  welcome  here, 
with  all  my  soul! 

Camp,  This- reception.  Sir  Christopber,  u 
beyond  my  warmest  wishes.  —  Unknown  lo 
you — 

SirC.  Aycj  aye;  we  shall  be  *>«*«er  »t- 
quainled  by  and  by.  Well,  and  how,  eki 
Tell  mel^But  old  Medium  and  I  have  talked 
over  your  affair  a  hundred  times  a  day,  ever 
since  Narcissa  arrived. 

Camp.  You  surprise  me !  Are  you  then 
really  acquainted  with  the  whole  afuir? 

Sir  C.  k^erj  little. 

Camp.  And,  can  you,  sir,  pardon  what  w 
past  ? — 

SirC.  Pooh!  bow  could  you  help  it? 

Camp,  Very  true — sailing  in  the  sameiwp 
— and — 

SirC.  Aye,  aye;  but  we  have  had  a  ww- 
dred  conjectures  about  you.  Your  despair  *■■ 
distress,  and  all  thaL— lour's  must  have  bees 
a  damned  situation,  to  say  tbe  truth. 

Camp.  Cruel  indeed.  Sir  Christopher!  sH 
I  flatter  myself  will  move  your  ^/"P.**j*3* 
I  have  been  almost  inclined  to  despair,  indee*, 
as  you  say,  but  when  you  consider  the  P** 
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state  of  mj  mind — the  bkck  prospect  before 
me. — 

SirC,  Ha!  ba!  Black  enough,  I  dare  «ay. 

Camp.  The  diflicultj  I  faa^e  felt  in  bringing 
myself  face  to  face  to  jou. 

Sir  C,  That  I  am  convinced  of— but  I  knew 
you  would  come  the  first  opportunity. 

Camp,  Very  true :  yet  the  distance  between 
the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  myself. 

Sir  C.  Tes — a  devilish  way  asunder. 
Camp.  Granted,   sir:   which  has  distressed 
me  with  the  cruelest  doubts  as  to   our  meet* 

Sir  C.  It  was  a  toss  up '). 

Camp,  The  old  gentleman  seems  devilish 
kind. — Now  to  soften  him.  [Aside\  Perhaps, 
sir,  in  your  younger  days,  you  may  have  been 
in  the  same  situation  yourself. 

SirC.  Who?  1!  *sblood!  no,  never  in  my 
life. 

Camp.  I  wish  you  had,  with  all  my  soul, 
Sir  Christopher. 

SirC.  Upon  tny  soul,  sir,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  [Bowing. 

Camp.  As  what  I  now  mention  might  have 
greater  weight  with  you. 

SirC.  Pooh!  pr'ythee!  I  tell  you  I  pitied 
you  from  the  bottom  of  ntj  heart. 

Camp,  Indeed!— If,  with  your  leave,  I  may 
still  venture  to  mention  Miss  Narcisxa — 

Sir  C,  An  impatient,  sensible  young  do^ ! 
like  me  to  a  hair !  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  my 
boy.  She's  your's;  your's  before  to-morrow 
morning. 

Cdmp,  Amaxeroent!  I  can  scarce  believe 
my  senses. 

Sir  C,  Zounds!  you  ought  to  be  out  of  your 
senses:  but  dispatch — make  short  woHt  of  it, 
ever  while  you  live,  ray  boy. 

EnUr  Narcissa  and  Patty. 

Here,  girl:  here's  your  swain.    \ToNarci$$n, 

Camp,  I  just  parted  with  my  Narcissa,  on 
the  quay.  , 

Sir  C,  Did  you !  Ah,  sly  dog — had  a  meet- 
ing before  50U  came  to  the  old  gentleman. — 
But  here-^Fake  him,  and  make  much  of  him 
—and,  for  fear  of  further  separations,  you 
shall  e'en  be  tack'd  together  directly.  What 
say  you,  girl? 

Camp.  Will  my  Narcissa  consent  to  my 
happiness? 

Nar,  I  always  obey  my  father's  commands, 
with  pleasure,  sir. 

SirC.  Od!  Fra  so  happy,  I  hardly  know 
which  way  to  turn;  but  we'll  have  the  car- 
riage directly;  drive  down  to  the  quay;  trundle 
old  Spiniest  into  church;  aud  hey  for  matrix 
mony ! 

Camp.  With  all  my  heart,  sir  Christopher; 
fhe  sooner  the  better. 

SiaCHRUTOPHBR,CAllPLEY,  NaRCMSA,  PaTTY. 

SirChr,  Your  Colinettes,  and  Arriettes, 

1)  A  cliMice.— The  cMlom  m  for  one  pertoa  to  top  a 
pivvo  of  aioaor  lato  the  air*  aad  Ine  other  to  cay 
what  sidohe  ihiaLf  will  ho  apperoiosl  wbeo  Hi*  fallen 
on  Uio  gronnd^  and  if  he  gueaaea  rifht,  h«  haa  gaia- 
od^  tlio*  il  enlirclj  dependa  on  ehance,  allhoa{|h   ihe 

dua  hoja  khink,,  &i  their  toaaiog 

'mia,  that  a  particular  lirial  of  < 
pvlicalar  aort  of  ImIu 
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Your  Damons  of  the  grove, 
Who  like  Fallals,  and  Pastorals 

Waste  years  in  love! 
But  modern  folks  know  better  jokes, 

And,  courting  once  begun. 
To  church  they  hop  at  once — and 
pop— 

Egad,  all's  done! 

In  life  we  prance  a  country  dance. 

Where  every  couple  stands; 
Their  partners  set — a  while  curvet — 

But  soon  join  bands. 

When  at  our  feet,  so  trim  and  neat. 

The  powder'd  lover  sues. 
He  vows  be  dies,  the  lady  sighs, 

But  can't  refuse. 
Ah!  how  can  she  unmov'd  e're  see 

Her  swain  his  death  incur? 
If  once  the  Squire  is  seen  espire, 
lie  lives  with  her. 
In  life,  etc.  etc 


L<nidua  hoT*  khink,,  &i  their  toaaiog  {gaffing)  with  the 
P7«-«o«»  that  a  particular  lirial  of  the   hand    fiTaa 


When  John  and  Bet  are  fairly  met^ 

John  boldly  tries  his  luck; 
He  steals  a  buss,  without  more  fuss, 

The  bargain's  struck. 
W^hilst  things  below  are  going  so, 

Is  Betty  pray  to  blame? 
Who  knows  up  stairs,  her  mistress 
fares 
Just,  just  the  same. 
AU.  In  life  we  prance,  etc.  etc 

\ExeunL 

ACT  III. 
ScEKB  L—The  Quay. 

Enter  Patty. 

,  Pott/*  Mercy  on  us!  what  jk  walk  I  have 
had  ol  it!  Well,  matters  go  on  swimmingly 
at  tbe  governor's — The  old  gentleman  has  or- 
der'd  the  carriage,  and  the  young  couple  will 
be  whisk'd,  here,  to  church,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  My  business  is  to  prevent  young 
sobersides,  young  Inkle,  from  appearing,  to 
interrupt  the  ceremony. — Ha !  here's  the  Crown, 
where  1  hear  he  is  housed.  So  now  to  find 
Trudge,  and  trump  up  a  story,  in  the  true 
stile  of  a  chambermaid.  \Goes  into  the  Houge. 
Pattr,  fvithin']  I  tell  you  it  don't  signify,  and 
1  will  come  up.  [Trudge,  tvithin^  liut  it  does 
signify,  and  you  can't  come  up. 

Re-enter  Patty,  tviih  Trudgb. 

Paitjr.  You  had  better  say  at  once,  1  shan*t. 

J¥udge.  Well  then,  you  shan*t 

Pattj,  Satage!  Pretty  behaviour  you  have 
pick'd  up  among  the  Hott^potsl  Your  London 
citility,  like  London  itseli,  will  soon  be  lost 
in  smoke,  Mr.  Trudge ;  and  the  politeness  you 
hate  studied  so  long  in  Thread-needle-street^ 
blotted  out  by  the  blacks  you  have  been  llv- 
ing  With. 

drudge.  No  suck  thing;  I  practised  my  po- 
liteness all  the  while  I  was  in  the  woods.  Our 
very  lodging  taught  me  good  manners;  for  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  go  into  it  with- 
out bowing. 

Patijr.  Don't  tell  me  1  A  mighty  civil  recep- 
tion you  give  a  body,  truly,  after  a  six  weems 
parting. 

Trudge.  Gad,  you're  right;  I  am  ft  little 
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out  here,   to  be  sure.    [^Kisses  her]  WelF, 
how  do  you  do  ?  ^ 

Paiijr,  Pshaw,  fellow!  I  want  none  of  your 
kisses. 

Trudge,  Oh  I  very  weM  —  HI  tske  it  again. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Patijr,  Be  quiet:  I  want  (o  see  Mr.  Inkle; 
1  ba^e  a  message  to  him  from  Miss  Narcissa. 
I  shall  get  a  ^bt  of  him,  now,  I  believe. 

Trud§e,  May  be  not.  Ile^s  a  little  busy  at 
present 

Paitf,  Bus)— ha  I  Plodding !  VN'bat  he's  at 
bis  multiplication  again? 

Trudge,  Very  likely;  so  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt  him,  you  know. 

PtUtjr.  Certainly;  and  the  whole  of  my  bu- 
siness was  to  prevent  his  hurrying  himself— 
Tell  bim,  we  shan't  be  ready  to  receive  him, 
at  the  governor's,  till  to-morrow,  dye  bear? 

Trudge.  No? 

Patty,  No.  Things  are  not  prepared.  The 
place  isn't  in  order;  and  the  servants  bare  not 
Lad  proper  notice  of  the  arrival. 

Trudge,  Oh!  let  me  alone  to  give  the  ser- 
TanlJ  notice — rat-tat-tat — It's  all  the  notice  we 
had  in  Tbreadneedle-street  of  the  arrival  of 
a  visitor'). 

Patty,  Threadneedle- street!  Threadneedle 
nonsense!  I'd  have  you  to  know  we  do  every 
thing  here  with  an  air.  Matters  have  taken 
anotoer  turn-r-Slile !  Stile,  sir,  is  required  here, 
I  promise  you. 

Trudge,  Turn — Stile!*)  And  pray  what  stile 
will  serve  vour  turn  now.  Madam  Patty? 

Patty,  A  due  dignity  and  decorum,  to  be 
sure.  Sir  Christopher  intends  Mr.  Inkle,  you 
know,  for  his  son-in-law,  and  must  receive 
him  in  public  form,  (which  can't  be  till  to- 
morrow mornuig)  for  the  honour  of  his  go- 
Ternorsbip:  why  the  whole  isbnd  will  ring 
of  it. 
,  Trudge.  The  devil  it  will! 

Patty,  Yes;  they've  talk'd  of  nothing  but  my 
mistress's    beauty    and    fortune    for   these   six 


Patiy.  WeU?        ^ 

Trudge,  Can  you  keep  a  secret? 

Patty,  Try  me! 

Trudge.  Then  [Whispering]  wy  iiiaiter 
keeps  a  girl. 

Patty.  Ob  monstrous!  another  woman? 

Trudge,  As  sure  as  ope  and  one  makes 
two. 

Patty,  [Aside]  Rare  news  for  my  mistress! 
— Why  l"  can  hardly  believe  it;  the  tra?e, 
sly,  steady,  sober  Mr.  Inkle,  do  such  a  uinf ! 

Trudge,  Pooh!  it's  always  your  sly,  sober 
fellows,  that  go  the  most  aiier  the  girls. 

Patty.  Well;  I  should  sooner  suspect /oti. 

Trudge,  Me?  Ob  Lord!  be!  he!-Do  joi 
think  any  smart,  tight,  little,  black-eved  weocb, 
would  be  struck  witn  my  figure?  [ConceitetUj, 

Patty.  Pshaw!  never  mind  your  figure. 
Tell  me  bow  it  happen^? 

Trudge.  You  shall  bear:  when  the  skip  UA 
us  ashore,  my  master  tum'd  as  pale  as  a  skeet 
of  paper.  It  isn't  every  body  ^that's  blest  wilk 
courage.  Pally. 

Patty,  True! 

Trudge,  However,  I  bid  hiro  chear  up;  told 
him,  to  stick  to  my  elbow :  took  the  lead,  ao<l 
began  our  march. 

Patty.  Well? 

Trudge,  We  badn^t  gone  far,  when  a 
damn'd  one-eyed  black  boar,  that  grinn'd  liU 
a  devil,  came  down  tlie  hill  in  ajog  trot!  My 
master  melted  as  fast  as  a  pot  of^  pomatum! 

Patty.  Mercy  on  us!  . 

Trudge.  But  what  does  I  do,  but  wkips 
out  my  desk  knife,  that  I  us'd  to  cut  the  quilU 
with  at  home;  met  th^  monster,  and  slit  up 
his  throat  like  a  pen ^^^ The   boar  bled  like  a 

P'S* 
Patty.  Lord!  Trudge,  what  a  great  traveller 

you  are  I 

Trudge.  Yes;  I  remember   we  fed   on  thit 

flitch  for  a  week. 

Patty.  Well,  well;  but  the  lady. 

Trudge,  the  Jady?  Oh,    true.     By   and  b/ 

weeks.     Then  he'll  be  introduced  to  the  bride, '  we   caiye   to   a  cave — a   large    hollow  roomi 

jou  know.  'under-ground,    like  a  warehouse  in  the  Adel- 

Trudge,  O,  my  poor  master!  ;phi — '\Vell;  there  we  were  half  an  hoar,  be- 

Patty,  Then  a  public  breakfast;  then  a  pro-  fore  1  could  get  bim  to  go  in;  there's  do  ac^ 


cession;  then,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent 
it,  he'll  gel  into  church  and  be  married  m  a 
crack. 

Trudge,  Then  btll  get  into  a  damn'd  scrape, 
in  a  crack.  Ah!  poor  madam  Yarico!  My 
poor  pilgarlic  of  a  master,  what  will  become 
of  him  1  [Half  aside. 

Patty.  Why,  what's  the  matter  wilhi  the 
booby  r 

Trudge.  Nothing,  nothing — he'll  be  hang'd 
for  poli -bigamy. 

PcUty^  Polly  who? 

Trudge.  It  must  out->Patty! 

l)  The  clerks  ia  Lnndnn  wUli    thfir   smallf    long»    Mack 

Sort-fxlio  under  thrir  arm,  come  lu  the  door  wtih  ■ 
oablc  rap,  prcacaling  liieir  bill,  layiag*  "  Itill  for 
pa^meni,"  if  the  pari/  who  i*  to  paj  lh«  bill  ia  boi 
praacnl,  or  j>erhnp«  anprcpared,  the  clerk  i*  desired  lo 
•'leavv  a  direclino."  <lhc  addrtM  of  lh«  bearer  of  ihv 
Mil)  aad  llie  bill  mmi  bo  taken 'up  (paid)  before  5  o' 
clock.  If  the  parlpr  t«  proacnl ;  iho  qucalion  ia  *'  how 
much?*'  a  check  la  given  and  the  clerk  ratirea;  bal 
ao  aingolarlj  laconic  arcr  ihajr,  that  aeldom  ona  word 
more  eicapea  llieni. 

•)  Turnatilt  ia  the  name  of  aa    alley  ia    H«lk«iii.— Tbia 
ia  S  niaeriAIe  pun. 


counting  for  Tear,  you  know.  At  last,  io  ve 
went  to  a  place  hung  round  with  skins,  a  il 
might  be  a  furrier's  shop,  and  there  vrai  a 
line  lady,  snoring  on  a  bow  and  arrows. 

Patty.  What,  all  alone? 

Trudge.  Ebl— No— no— Hum— She  had  a 
young  lion  by  way  of  a  lap-dog. 

Patty,  Gemini;  what  dip  you  do? 

Trudge.   Gave  her   a   jog,    and  she  op**'" 


her  eyes — she  struck  my  master  immediately. 
Patty.  Mercy  on  us!  with  what? 
Trudge,  Vvith  ier  beauty,  you  ninny,  to 


be  sure :  and  they  soon  brought  matten  to 
bear.  The  wolves  witness'd  the  contrad— « 
gave  her  away — The  crows  croak'd  amen; 
and  we  had  board  and  lodging  for  nothifif* 
Patty.  And  this  is  she  he  has  bronght  to 
Trudge,  The  same.  [Barbadoeir 

Patty.  Well;  and  tell  me,  Trudge;— »Wi 
pretty,  you  say — Is  she  lair  or  brown?  or— 
Trudge.  Um!  she's  a  cood  comely  copper. 
Patty,  How!  a  tawneyr 
Trudge.  Yes,  quite  dark;  hot  Tcry  elegant; 
like  a  VVedgwood  lea-pot. 


imCLs'^ND  YARICO* 


SCINB  2.J 

Paiijr.  Ohl  the  moosttr!  iht  filthy  ftllow! 
JAye  widi  a  black-a-moorl         *- 

Trudge,  Why,  there>  no  great  harm  in% 
I  hope? 

PaUy.  Faugh!  I  wou*dQl  let  hira  kbs  me 
for  the  world :  heM  make  my  face  all  smutty. 

Trudge*  Zouodst  you  are  mighty  nice  all 
of  a  sudden ;  but  I'd  have  you  to  kaow,  ma- 
dam Patty,  that  blackamoor  ladies,  as  you  call 
*em,  are  some  of  the  very  few,  whose  com« 
plexions  never  rub  off!  S*bud,  if  they  did, 
VVows  and  I  shouM  have  changed  faces  1>y 
this  time — But  mum;  not  a  word  for  yom*  life. 

PiMiijr,  Not  II  except  to  the  Governor  and 
£unily.  \Aside'\  But  frfiust  run — and,  remem- 
Jber,  Trudge,  If  your  master  has  made  a  mis- 
take here,  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  his 
pains.  \ExU, 

Trudge.  Pshaw!  these  girls  are  so  plaguy 
proud  of  their  white  and  red  \  but  I  won^t  be 
shamed  out  of  VVows,  that's  flat.  Master,  to 
be  sure,  while  we  were  in  the  forest,  taught 
Yarico  to  read,  with  his  pencil  and  pocket- 
book.  Wba(  then?  "Wows  comes  on  fine 
and  fast  in  her  lessons*  A  little  awkward  at 
first  to  be  sure. — Ha  1  ha ! — She's  %o  used  to 
feed  with  her  hands,  that  I  can*t  get  her  to 
eat  her  victuals,  in  a  genteel,  Christian  way, 
for  the  soul  of  me;  when  she  has  stuck  a 
morsel  on  her  fork,  she  don't  know  bow  to 
guide  it;  but  pops  np  her  knuckles  to  her 
month,  and  the  meat  goes  up  to  her  ear.  But, 
no  matter — After  all  toe  fine,  flashy  London 
girls,  Wowski's  the  wench  for  my  money. 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay. 

Jemmy  linkum  fecdle. 
And  went  in  boots  to  sej?  the  play, 

Merry  fiddlem  tweedle. 
I  marcb'd  the  lobby,  twirl'd  my  stick, 

Diddle,  daddle,  dcedle; 
The  girls  all  cry'd,  **;He's  quite  the  kick.* 

Oh,  jemmy  linkum  feedle. 

Hey!  for  America  I  sail, 

Yankee" doodle  deedle; 
The  sailor  boys  cry'd,  '* smoke  his  tail!* 

Jemmy  Imkum  feedle. 
'    On  English  belles  I  turuM  my  back. 

Diddle  cbddle  deedle; 
And  ffot  a  foreign  Fair,  quite  Black, 

O  twaddle,  twaddle,  tweedle! 

Your  London  girls,  with  roguish  trip 

Wheedle,  wheedle,  wheedle. 
May  boast  their  pouting  under-lip. 

Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 
My  Wows  wou'd  beat  a  hundred  such, 

Diddle,  daddle,  deddle. 
Whose  upper-lip  pouts  twice  as  much, 

O,  pretty  double  wheedle! 

Rings  ril  buy  \o  deck  her  toes; 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle; 
A  feather  fine  sh?iil  grace  her  nose] 

Waving  siddle  seedle. 
With  jealouiy  I  ne*er  shall  burst; 

Who'd  steal  my  bone  of  bone-a  ? 
A  white  Othello,  I  can  trust 

A  dingy  Desdemona.  \ExiL 

Sc&NB  II. — A  Roam  in  the  Croivn* 

Enter  Inklb. 
Inkle*  I  know  not  what  to  think  —  I  hate 
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given  her  distant  hints  df  parting;  hut  still, 
|yp  strong  her  confidence  in  my  affection,  she 
prattles  on  without  regarding  me«  Poor  Ya* 
rico!  I  must  not — cannot  quit  her.  When  I 
would  speak,  her  look,  her  mere  simplicity 
disarms  me:  I  dare  not  wound  such  inno- 
cence. Simplicity  is  like  a  smiling  babe| 
which,  to  the  ruffian  ^  that  woald  murder  it| 
stretching  its  little,  naked,  helpl^i  arms,  pleads, 
speechless,  its  own  cause*  And  ^et  ^arcissa's 
fa^ily-^ 

Enter  Trudge.  . 

Trudge,  There  he  is,  like  a  bean  bespeak^ 
ing  a  coat-*  doubling  which  colour  to  chuse 
— sir — 

Inkle,  What  now? 

Trudge.  Nothing  uneipected,  sir: — I  hope 
you  won't  be  angiy. 

Inkle.  Angry! 

Trudge.  \m  sorry  for  it:  but  I  am  come 
to  give  you  Joy,  sir! 

Inkle.  Joy ! — of  what? 

Trudge.  A  wife,  sir;  a  white  one.~I  know 
it  will  vex  you,  but  Miss  Narcissa  means  to 
make  you  happy,  to-morrow  morning. 

InJde.  To-morrow! 

Trudge.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  I  haye  been  out 
of  employ,  in  both  my  capacities,  lately,  afler 
I  have  dressed  yonr  hair,  I  may  draw  up  the 
marriage  articles. 

Inkle.  Whence  comes  your  intelligence, 
sir? 

Trudge.  Patty  told  rne  all  that  has  passed 
in  the  Governor's  fiimily,  on  the  quay,  sir. 
Women,  you  know,  can  never  keep  a  secret 
You'll  be  mtroduced  in  form,  with  the  whole 
island  to  witness  it. 

Ittkle.  So  public  too? — Unlucky! 

Trudge.  There  will  be  nothing  but  i*e;oi- 
cings,  in  compliment  to  the  weddine,  she  tells 
me;  all  noise  and  uproar!  Married  people 
like  it,  tbey  say. 

Inkle.  Strange!  That  I  should  be  so  blind 
to  my  interest,  as  to  be  the  only  person  this 
distresses ! 

Trudge.  They  are  talking  of  nothing  els« 
but  the  match,  it  seems. 

Inkle,  Confusion!  How  can  I,  in  honour, 
retract? 

Trudge.  And  the  bride's  merits^- 

Inkle^  True!  — A  fund  of  merits! — I  would 
no^ — but  from  necessity  —  a  case  so  nice  as 
this — I — would  not  wish  io  retract. 

Trudge.  Then  they  call  her  so  handsome. 

Inkle.  Very  true!  so  handsome!  the  whole 
world  would  laugh  at  me:  they'd  call  it  folly 
to  retract. 

Trudge,  And  then  they  say  so  much  of 
her  fortune. 

Inkle.  O  death !  it  would  be  madness  to 
retract  Surely,  my  faculties  have  slept,  and 
this  long  parting,  from  my  Narcissa,  has  blunt- 
ed my  sense  of  her  accomplishments.  *Tis 
this  alone  makes  me  so  weak  and  wavering. 
I'll  see  her  immediately.  \^Going, 

Trudge*  Stay,  stay,  sir;  I  am  desired  to 
tell  you,  the  Governor  won*t  open  his  gates 
to  us   till  to-morrow  morning,    and  is   now 

I  making  preparations  to  receive  you  at  break* 
fast,  witn  all  the  honours  of  matrimony. 
Inkle.  Well,    be  it;  so |  it  wiU  give  roe 
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time,  at  all  eTents,  to  put  my  aflairs  in  train. 

Trudge,  Yes;  it*s  a  short  respite  before  exe- 
cution; and  if  your  honour  was  to  go  and 
comfort  poor  madam  Yarico — 

Inkle.  Damnation!  Scoundrel,  how  dare 
YOU  offer  your  advice? -—I  dread  to  think  of 
her! 

Trudge.  Tve  done,  sir,  I've  done — But  1 
know  1  should  blubber  over  Wows  all  nij^ht, 
if  I  thought  of  parting  with  her  in  the  mormng. 

Inkle.  Insolence!  begone,  sir! 

Trudge.  Lord,  sir,  1  only — 

Inkle.  Get  down  stairs,  sir,  directly. 

Trudge*  [Going  out\  Ah!  you  may  well 
put  your  hand  to  your  nead;  and  a  bad  head 
It  must  be,  to  forget  that  Madam  Yarico  pre- 
vented her  countrymen  from  peeling  oft  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [Asidel^  [Exit. 

Inkle.  'Sdeath,  what  am  I  about?  How 
have  I  slumbered? — Is  it  1?  —  I  —  who,  in 
London,  laughed  at  the  younkers  of  the  town 
— and  when  I  saw  their  chariots,  with  some 
fine,  templing  girl,  perked  in  the  corner,  come 
shopping  to  the  city,  would  cry— Ah  1 — there 
sits,  ruin — there  flics  the  Greenhorn's  money  ! 
then  wondered  with  myself  how  men  could 
trifle  time  on  women;  or,  indeed,  think  of 
any  women  without  fortunes.  And  now,  for- 
sooth, it  rests  with  me  to  turn  romantic  PUPPV, 
and  give  up  all  for  love. — Give  upl^On, 
monsti'ous  folly: — thirty  thousand  pounds! 
Trudge.  [Peeping  in  at  the  door'\ 

Trudge.  May  I  come  in,  sir? 

Inkle.  What  does  the  booby  want? 

Trudge.  Sir,  your  uncle  wants  to  see  you. 

Inkle.  Mr.  Medium !  show  him  up  directly. 

[Exit  Trudge. 
He  must  not  know  of  this.  To-morrow! — I 
wish  this  marriage  were  more  distant,  that  I 
might  break  it  to  her  by  degrees:  she'd  take 
my  purpose  better,  were  it  less  suddenly  de- 
livered. 

Enter  Msdium. 

Med.  Ah,  here  he  is!  Give  roe  rourhand, 
nephew!  welcome,  welcome  to  Barbddoes, 
with  all  my  heart! 

Inkle.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  uncle! 

Med*  That  you  are,  that  you  are,  I'm  sure. 
Lord!  lord!  when  we  parted  last,  how  I 
wished  we  were  in  a  room  together,  if  it  was 
but  the  black  bole!  I  have  not  been  able  to 
sleep  o'nigbts,  for  thinking  of  you.  I've  laid 
awake,  and  fancied  I  saw  you  sleeping  your 
last,  with  your  head  iu  the  lion's  mouth,  for 
■  night-cap ;  and  Pve  never  seen  a  bear  brought 
over,  to  dance  about  the  street,  but  I  thought 
you  might  be  bobbing  up  and  down  in  its 
belly, 

Inkle,   I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Med.  Ay,  ay,  I  am  happy  enough  to  find 
you  safe  and  sound,  I  promise  you.  But  you 
nave  a  fine  prospect  before  you  now,  young 
man.  I  am  come  to  take  you  with  me  to 
Sir  Christopher,  who  is  impatient  to  see  you. 

Inkle.  To-morrow,  I  hear,  he  expects  roe. 

Med.  To-morrow!  directly — this'— moment 
— in  half  a  second. — I  left  him  standing  on 
tip-toe,  as  he  calls  it,  to  embrace  you;  and 
he's  standing  on  tip-toe  now  in  the  great 
parlour,  ana  there  ne'll  stand  till  yon  come 
to  him. 


Inkle.  Is  he  so  hasty? 

Mrd.  Hasty !  he's  all  pepper—and  vronden 
you  are  not  with  him,  Defore  it's  possible  to 
get  at  him.  Hasty  indeed !  Why,  he  vows 
you  shall  have  his  daughter  this  very  nigbt 

Inkle:  >Vhat  a  situation! 

Med.  Why,  it's  hardly  lair  just  afler  a  vo- 
yage. But  come,  bustle,  hustle,  bell  tbiok 
you  neglect  him.  He's  rare  and  touchv,  I 
can  tell  you ;  and  if  he  once  takes  it  in  his 
head  that  you  show  the  least  slight  to  his 
daughter,  it  would  knock  up  all  your  schemes 
in  a  minute. 

Inkle.  Confusion!  if  Jie  should  bear  of  Ya- 
rico !  [Ande. 

Med.  But  at  present  you  are  all  and  ill 
with  him;  be  has  been  telling  me  his  ioteo- 
tions  these  six  weeks:  you'll  be  a  fine  wans 
husband,  I  promise  you. 

Inkle.  This  cursed  connexion !         [Jside. 

Med.  It  is  not  for  me,  though,  to  tell  vou 
how  to  play  your  cards;  you  are  a  prudent 
young  man ,  and  can  make  caleulalioos  io  a 
wood. 

Inkle.  Fool!  fool!  fool!  [Aiidt. 

Med.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? 

Inkle.  It  must  be  done  effectually,  or  aH 
is  lost;  mere  parting  would  not  conceal  it. 

[Aside. 

Med.  Ah!  now  h^*s  got  to  his  daimted 
square  root  again,  1  suppose,  and  old  Nick 
would  not  move  him — why,  nephew! 

Inkle.  The  planter  that  I  spoke  with  can* 
not  be  arrived — but  time  is  precious — the  fint 
I  meet — common  prudence  now  demands  it 
I'm  fixed;  I'll  part  with  her.  [Midel    [Exit^ 

Med,  Damn  mc,  but  he's  mad!  the  woods 
have  turned  the  poor  boy's  brains :  he's  scalpe^t 
aud  gone  craxy !  hobo!  Inkle!  nephew!  gad, 
I'll  spoil  your  arithmetic,   I    warrant  mt. 

[Exit 

ScBNB  HI.  —  ITie  Quay. 
Enter  Sir  Christopbbr  Currt. 
Sir  Chr.  Ods  my  life !  I  can  scarce  coo- 
tain  my  happiness.  I  have  leA  them  safe  io 
cliurch  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremoay*  1 
ought  to  have  given  Narcissa  away,  they  told 
me ;  but  I  capered  about  so  much  for  |0J| 
that  old  Spintext  advised  me  to  go  and  cool 
my  heels  on  the  quay,  till  it  was  all  oftf. 
Od,  I'm  so  happy;  and  they  shall  see,  now, 
what  an  old  fellow  can  do  at  a  wedding. 

Enter  Inklb. 

Inkle.  Now  for  dispatch  I  hark'ee,  old  gen- 
tleman !  [To  the  (Governor. 

Sir  Chr.  W^ell,  young  gentleman? 
^  Inkle.   If  f.  mistake  not,  I  know  your  hn- 
siness  here. 

Sir  Chr.  'E^ad  I  believe  half  the  itiaad 
knows  it,  by  this  time. 

Inkle.  Then  to  the  point— I  have  a  fttadti 
whom  I  wish  to  part  with. 

Sir  Chr.  Very  likely;  it's  a  common  case 
now  adays,  with  many  a  man.  . 

Inkle.  If  you  could  satisfy  roe  yoo  wooM 
use  her  mildly,  and  treat  her  with  mo** 
kindness  than  is  usual— for  I  can  tell  J^ 
she's  of  no  common  stamp— perhaps  we  migh* 
agree. 
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SirChr,  Oao\  a  slaTe!  faltli  now  I  think 
on%  my  daughter  may  want  an  attendant  or 
two  extraordinary;  and  as  you  say  she*s  a 
delicate  girl,  abore  the  common  run,  and 
none  of  your  thick  lipped,  fat  nosed,  squabby, 
dumpling  dowdies.  I  clonH  n^ch  care  if — 

Inkle,  And  tor  her  treatment — 

SirChr.  Look  ye,  young  man;  I  lore  to 
be  plain:  i  shall  treat  her  a  good  deal  better 
than  you  would,  I  fancy;  for,  though  I  wit- 
nets  this  custom  every  day,  I  can^t  help  thinks 
ing  the  only  excuse  for  buying  our  fellow 
creatures,  is  to  rescue  *em  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  unfeeling  enough  to  bring  them 
to  market 

Inkle,  Voir  words,  old  centleman;  an  En- 
glishman wonH  put  up  an  affront. 

Sir  Chr,  An  JEnglishman !  more  shame  for 
you!  men,  who  so  fully  feel  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  ar«  doubly  cruel  in  depriving  the 
helpless  of  their  freedom. 

inkle.  Let  me  assure  ^ou,  sir,  \is  not  my 
occupation;  but  for  a  private  reason — an  in- 
stant pressing  necessity — 

Sir  Chr,  Well,  well,  I  have  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity too ;  1  canH  stand  to  talk  now ;  1  ex- 
pect company  here  presently;  but  if  youMI 
ask  for  me  to-morrow,  at  the  castle — 

InkU,  The  castle  1 

Sir  Chr.  Aye,  sir,  the  castle ;  the  Gover- 
nor's castle;  known  all  over  Barbadoes. 

Inkle.  *3death,  this  man  must  be  on  the 
Governor's  establishment:  bis  steward ,  per- 
haps, and  sent  after  me,  while  Sir  Christo- 
pher is  impatiently  waiting  for  me.  Tve  gone 
too  far;  my  secret  may  be  known — As  'tis 
I'll  win  this  fellow  to  my  interest  [Tq  hint] 
One  word  more,  sir :  my  business  must  ^  be 
done  immediately ;  and  as  you  seem  acquaint- 
ed at  the  castle,  if  you  should  see  me  there 
— and  there  I  mean  to  sleep  to-nigbt — 

SirChr.  The  devil  you  dol 

Inkle.  Yourfmger  on  your  lips;  and  never 
breathe  a  syllable  of  this  transaction, 

SirChr.  Nol  why  not? 

Inkle.  Because,  for  reasons,  which  perhaps 
you'll  know  to-morrow,  I  might  be  injured 
with  the  Governor,  whoso  most  particular 
friend  1  am. 

Sir  Chrn  So  \  here's  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  coming  to  sleep  at  my  house,  that  I 
never  saw  in  my  life.  I'll  sound  this  fellow, 
[^^id^l  I  fancy,  young  gentleman,  as  you 
are  luch  a  bosom  friend  of  the  Governor's, 
you  can  hardly  do  any  thing  to  alter  your 
situation  with  him. 

Inkle.  Oh!  pardon  me;  but  Vou'U  find  that 
ber^-after — besides,  you,  doubtless,  know  his 
character? 

SirChr.  Ob,  as  well  as  my  own.  But  let's 
understand  one  another.  You  must  trust  me, 
DO'w  you've  gone  so  far.  You  are  acquainted 
with  his  character,  no  doubt,  to  a  hair? 

Inkle,  I  am  —  I  see  w#  shall  understand 
each  other.  You  know  him  too,  1  see,  as 
well  as  L-T-A  very   touchy,  iesty,   hot,  old 

fellow. 

SirChr.  Here's  si  scoundrel!  I  hot  and 
touchy!  sounds!  I  can  hardly  contain  my 
passion !  —  but  I  won't  discover  myself,  ill 
see  the  bottom  ofthis— [SToAi'm]  Well  now, 
as  we  seem  to  have  come  to  a  tolerable  ex- 
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planation — let's  proceed  to  business — bring  me 
the  woman. 

Inkle.  No;  there  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
rather  would  avoid  seeing  her  more;  and 
wish  it  to  be  settled  without  my  seeming  in- 
terference. My  presence  might  distress  her — 
You  conceive  me? 

Sir  Chr.  Zounds  !  what  an  unfeeling  rascal ! 
— the  poor  girl's  in  love  with  him,  I  suppose. 
No,  no,  fair  and  open.  My  dealing's  with 
you,  and  you  only ;  1  see  her  now,  or  I  de- 
clare oft. 

Inkle.  Well  then,  you  must  be  satisfied  : 
yonder's  my  servant — ha-^a  thought  has  struck 
me.     Come  here,  sir. 

Enter  Trudge. 
ril  write  my  purpose,  and  send  it  her  by  him. 
It  is  lucky  that  J  taught  her  to  decypher  cha- 
racters: my  labour  now  is  paid.  yTitkes  out 
his  pocket-book  and  writes\ — This  is  some- 
what less  abrupt;  'twill  soften  matters.  \To 
himself\  —  Give  this  to  Yarico ;  then  bring 
her  hither  with  you.. 

Trudge.  I  shall,  sir.  [Going, 

Inkle,  Stay;  come  back.  This  soA  fool,  if 
uninstructed ,  may  add  to  her  distress:  his 
drivelling  sympathy  may  feed  her  grief,  in- 
stead of  soothing  it.  When  she  has  read  this 
paper,  seem  to  make  light  of  it;  tell  her  it  is 
a  thing  of  course,  done  purely  for  her  good* 
I  here  inform  her  that  I  must  part  with  her. 
D'ye  understand  your  lesson? 

Trudge.  Pa — part  with  ma-^dam  Ya->ric-o! 

Inkle.  Why  does  the  blockhead  stammer! 
1  have  my  reasons.  No  muttering — and  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  if  your  rare  bargain  were 
gone  too,  'twould  be  the  better:  she  may 
babble  our  story  of  the  forest,  and  spoil  my 
fortune. 

Trudge.  I'm  sorry  for  it,  sir:  I  have  lived 
with  you  a  long  while;  I've  half  a  yearns 
wages  too  due  the  25th  ultimo,  due  for  dress- 
ing your  hair  and  scribbling  yourparchments: 
but,  take  my  scribbling,  take  my  friuing,  take 
my  wages ;  and  1  ana  Wows  will  take  our- 
selves off  together.  She  saved  my  life,  and 
rot  me  if  any  thing  but  death  shall  part  us. 

Inkle,  Impertinent!  Go,  and  dehver  your 
message. 

Trudge.  I'm  gone,  sir.  Lord!  lord!  I  ne- 
ver carried  a  letter  with  such  ill  will  in  all 
my  born  days.  [Exit, 

Sir  Chr.  Well—shall  I  see  the  girl  ? 

Inkle.  She'll  be  here  presently.  One  thing 
I  had  forgot:  when  she  is^yours,  I  need  not 
caution  you,  afler  the  hints  I've  given,  to  keep 
her  from  the  castle.  If  Sir  Christopher  should 
see  her,  'twould  lead,  you  know,  to  a  disco- 
f  eiy  of  what  I  wish  concealed. 

SirC/ir,  Depend  upon  nte — Sir  Christopher 
will  know  no  more  of  our  meeting  ,1  than  he 
does  at  this  moment. 

Inkle,  Your  secrecy  shall  not  be  unrewarded : 
I'll  recommend  you,  particularly,  to  his  good 
graces. 

SirChr,  Thank  ye,  thank  ye;  but  I'm 
pretty  much  in  his  good  graces,  as  it  is:  I 
don't  know  any  body  he  has  a  greater  res- 
pect for. 

Re-enter  TavDGE. 
Inkle.  Now,  sir,  have  you  performed  your 
message? 
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Trudge.  Yes:  1  gave  ber  ibe  letter. 

Inkle,  And  wbere  it  Yarico?  Did  tbe  say 
sbeM  come?  DidnU  you  do  as  you  were  or- 
dered?   DidnH  you  speak  to  bar? 

Trudge.   I   couId*ot,  sir,   I  could^ot:    1  in- 
tended to  say   wbat  you  bid   me — but  1  felt 
sucb  a  pain  in  my   tbroat,   I  couldn^t  speak  a  I 
word,  for  tbe  soul    of  me;  so,  sir,  I   fell  a 
crying. 

Inkie.  Blockbead! 

(Si'rChr.  *Sbioodl  but  be*s  a  yery  bo  nest 
blockbead.  Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  wbat 
said  Hbe  wencb? 

TrudgCf  Nothing  at  all,  sir.  Sbe  sat  down 
wilb  ber  two  bands  clasped  on  her  knees,  aod 
looked  so  pitifully  in  my  face,  I  could  not 
stand  it.  Ob,  bere  sbe  comes.*  V\\  go  and 
find  Wows:  if  I  must  be  melancboly,  she 
•ball  keep  me  company.  [Exit, 

Sir  Chr,  Ods  my  bfe,  as  comely  a  wencb 
as  eyer  I  saw. 

Enter  Yarico,  vpho  looks  for  some  time  in 
Imlle's  face,  bursts  into  tears,  and  falls 
on  his  neck, 

.Inkle,  In  tears!  nav,  Yarico!  wby  this? 

Yar.  Ob  do  not — do  not  leaye  me! 

Inkle,  Wby,  simple  girl !  Vm  labouring  for 
your  good.  My  interest,  bere,  is  nothing:  I 
can  do  notbing  from  myself,  you  are  igno- 
rant pf  our  country's  customs.  I  m«st  give 
way  to  men  more  powerful,  who  will  not 
bave  me  with  you.  But  see,  my  Yarico,  ever 
akixions  for  your  welfare,  IVe  found  a  kind, 
^ood  person,  who  will  protect  you. 

Yar,  Ah!    wby  not  you  protect  me? 

Inkle,  I  bave  no  means — how  can  I? 

Yar,  Just  as  I  sheltered  you.  Take  me  to 
yonder  mountain,  where  I  sec.  no  smdke  from 
tall,  high  bouses,  filled  with  your  cruel  coun- 
trymen. None  of  your  princes,  there,  will 
come  to  take  me  from  you.  And  should  they 
stray  that  way,  we'll  'find  a  lurking  place, 
just  like  my  own  poor  cave,  where  many  a 
day  I  sat  beside  you,  and  blessed  the  chance 
that  brought  you  to  it — that  I  might  save 
your  life. 

Sir  Chr,  His  life!  Zounds!  my  blood  boils 
at  tbe  scoundrel's  ingratitude* 

Yar,  Come,  come,  let's  go.  I  always  feared 
these  cities.  Let's  fly  and  seek  tbe  woods; 
and  there  we'll  wander  hand  in  band  together. 
No  cares  shall  vex  us  then — W^e'll  let  the  day 
glide  by  in  idleness;  and  you  shall  sit  in  the 
shade,  and  watch  the  sun  beam  playing  on 
tbe  brook,  while  I  sing  the  song  tnat  pleases 
you.  No  cares,  love,  but  for  food — and  we'll 
live  cheerily,  1  warrant— In  the  fresh,  early 
morning,  you  shall  hunt  down  our  game, 
and  1  will  pick  you  berries  —  and  then,  at 
night,  I'll  trim  our  bed  of  leaves,  and  lie  me 
down  in  peace — Oh !  we  shall  be  so  happy ) 

Inkle,  tiear  me,  Yarico.  My  countrymen 
and  yours  differ  as  much  in  minds  as  in 
complexions.  W^e  were  not  bom  to  live  in 
woods  and  caves — to  seek  subsistence  by  pur- 
suing beasts. — We  Christians,  girl,  bunt  mo- 
ney; a  thing  unknown  to  you. —  But,  here, 
'tis  money  which  brings  us  ease,  plenty,  com- 
*mand,  power,  every  thing;  and  of  course  hap- 
piness.   You  are  the  bar  to  my  attaining  this ; 


therefore   'ib  necessary    €t>r   my   good^aod 
which  I  think  yoo  Tahte-*— 

Yar.  You  know  I  do;  so  much,  that  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  leave  you, 

Inkle,  But  we  must  part:  if  you  are  seen 
with  me,  I  shall  lose  aff,  , 

Yar.  I  gave  up  all  for  yo«-^my  friends— 
roy  country:  all  thai  was  dear  to  me:  and 
still  grown  dearer  since  you  sheltered  there. 
— All,  all  was  IcA  for  you — and  were  it  bow 
to  do  again — again  I'd  cross  tbe  seas,  add 
follow  yoo,  all  the  world  over. 

Inkle.  We  idle  time;  sir,  she  is  yow^s. 
See  you  obey  this  gentleman;  'twill  be  tbe 
better  for  you.  [Going, 

Yar.  O,  barbarous!  [Holding  hmi]  Do 
not,  do  not  abandon  me! 

Inkle,  No  more. 

Yar,  Stay  but  a  little:  I  shanH  live  long  to 
be  a  burden  to  you:  your  cruelty  has  cot 
me  to  tba  heart  Protect  me  but  a  little— or 
I'll  obey  this  man,  and  undergo  aH  hardships 
for  your  good;  stay  but  to  witness  Vm.— I 
soon  shall  sink  with  grief;  tarry  till  then; 
and  hear  me  bless  your  name  when  I  am 
dying;  and  beg  you,  now  and  then,  wheal 
am  gone,  to  heave  a  sigh  for  your  poor 
Yarico. 

Inkle,  I  dare  not  listen.  You,  sir,  I  hope, 
will  take  good  care  of  her.  [Goine^ 

Sir  Chr,  Care  of  her!— that  I  vriH-fll 
cherish  her  like  my  own  daughter;  and  ponr 
balm  into  tbe  heart  of  a  poor,  innocent  girl, 
that  has  been  wounded  by  the  artifices  of  • 
scoundrel. 

Inkle,  Ha!  'Sdeath,  sir,  bow  dare  youl— 

Sir  Chr,  'Sdeath,  sir,  how  dare  you  look  an 
honest  man  in  the  face? 

Inkle,  Sir,  you  shall  feci 

Sir  Chr.  Feel ! — It's  more  than  ever  you  did. 
I  believe.  Mean,  sordid,  wretch !  dead  to  all 
sense  of  honour,  gratitude,  or  bumaDily—I 
never  heard  of  such  barbarity!  I  bave  a  son* 
in-law,  who  bas  been  left  in  the  same  sitna- 
tion;  but,  if  1  thought  him  capable  of  sudi 
cruelty,  dam'me  if  1  would  not  turn  him  to 
sea,  with  a  peck  loaf,  in  a  cockle  shell.-' 
Come,  come,  cheer  up,  my  girl!  You  shan't 
want  a  friend  to  protect  you,  I  warrant  yoo. 
[Taking  Yarico  hj  She  Hand, 

Inkle,  Insolence  I  The  governor  shall  hear 
of  this  insult, 

Sir  Chr,  Tbe  governor!  liar!  cheat!  roga^- 
impostor!  breaking  all  ties  yoo  ought  tokec^ 
and  pretending  to  those  you  have  no  ri^ 
to.  The  governor  never  had  such  a  fellow  m 
the  whole  catalogue  of  his  ac^uaintance^tli^ 
governor  disowns  you— the  governor  discbiiai 
you— tbe  governor  abhors  you;  and  to  your 
utter  confusion,  bere  stands  tbe  governor  to 
tell  you  so.  Here  stands  old  Curry,  whene- 
ver talked  to  a  rogue  without  telling  him  what 
he  thought  of  him*  . 

Inkle,  Sir  ChriAopberl — Lost  and  undone. 

Med,  [PTithoutX  Holo!  Youn^  Miiltipfi«- 
tion !  Zounds  I  I  have  been  peepmg  in  c'^T 
cranny  of  tbe  house,  Wby,  young  Rn'c  •* 
Three!  [Enters  from  tfie  Imi]  Oh,  h«« 
you  are  at  last — Ab,  Sir  Christopher!  Whi* 
are  you  there !  too  impatient  to  wait  at  horn** 
But  here's  one  that  will  make  you  easy,  I 
fancy.  [Tapping  Inkle  on  the  Shoulder, 
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Sir  Chr,  How  came  yon  to  know  him? 

Med,  Hal  ha!  WeN,  tfaai*k  carious  enough 
too.  So  you  hare  been  talking  here,  without 
finding  out  each  other. 

Sir  Chr,  No,  no;  1  *hate  found  him  out 
with  a  yengeance. 

Med»  Not  jou.  Why  this  is  the  dear  boy. 
It^s  my  nephew,  thai  is ;  your  son  in  law, 
that  is  to  he.    It*s  Inkle ! 

Sir  Chr,  ICs  a  lie:  and  youVe  a  purblind 
old  booby — and  this  dear  hoy  is  a  damned 
scoundrel. 

Med,  Hey-dey,  what^s  the  meaning  of  this? 
One  was  mad  before,  and  he  has  bit  the 
other,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Chr,  But  here  comes  the  dear  boy — 
the  true  boy — the  jolly  boy,  piping  hot  from 
church,  with  my  daughter. 

Enter  Camplet,  Narcissa,  and  Patty. 

Med,  Campley! 

Sir  Chr.  "Who?  Campley  ;-.-^it's  no  such 
thing. 

Camp,  Thafs  my  name,  indeed ,  Sir  Chri- 
stopher. 

Sir  Chr,  The  dcTil  it  is!  And  how  came 
you,  sir,  to  impose  upon  me,  and  assume  the 
same  of  Inkier  A  name  which  every  man 
of  honesty  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 

Camp,  I  never  did,  sir.— Since  I  sailed  from 
Eneland  with  your  daughter,  my  affection  has 
daily  cncreased:  and  when  I  canle  to  explain 
myself  to  you ,  by  a  number  of  concurring 
circumstances,    which  I  am  now  partly  ac- 

auainted  with,  you  mistook  me  for  that  gen- 
eman.  Tet  had  I  even  then  been  aware  of 
your  mistake,  I  must  confess,  the  regard  for 
my  own  happiness  would  have  tempted  me 
to  let  you  remain  undeceived. 

Sir  Chr,  And  did  you,  Narcissa,  join  in — 

Nar,  How  could  I,  my  dear  sir,  disobey 
you? 

Patijr,  Lord,  your  honour,  what  young  la- 
dy could  refuse  a  captain? 

Camp,  I  am  a  soldier,  sir  Christopher.  Love 
and  W^ar  is  the  soldier's  motto;  though  my 
income  is  trifling  to  your  intended  son-in- 
lawV,  still  the  chance  of  war  has  enabled  me 
to  support  the  object  of  my  love  above  indi- 
gence. Her  fortune,  sir  Christopher,  I  do  not 
consider  myself  by  any  means  entitled  to. 

Sir  Chr,  *Sblood!  but  you  must  though. 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  young  Mars,  and 
bless  you  ooth  together, — Thank  you ,  thank 
you  for  cheating  an  old  fellow  mto  giving 
his  daughter  to    a  lad  of  spirit,  when  he  was 

going  tO>  throw  her  away  upon  one,  in  whose 
reast  the  mean  passion  oi  avarice  smothers 
the  smallest  spark  of  affection,  or  humanity. 

Inkle*  Confusion! 

N€ir,  I  have  this  moment  heard  a  story  of 
a  transaction  in  the  forest,  which,  I  own, 
would  have  rendered  compliance  with  your 
former  commands  very  disagreeable. 

Pattf,  Yes,  sir,  I  told  my  mistress  he  had 
brought  over  a  botty-pot  gentlewoman. 

Sir  Chr,  Yes,  but  he  would  have  left  her 
for  you ;  \To  Narcissa"]  and  you  for  his  in- 
terest; and  sold  you,  perhaps,  as  he  has  this 
poor  ffirl,  to  me,  as  a  requital  for  preserving 

Nar,  Howl 


Enter  Trvi>6S  tmd  W^owsu. 

Trudge^  Come  along.  Wows!  take  a  long 
last  leave  of  your  poor  mistress :  throw  your 
pretty  ebony  arms  about  her  neck. 

fl^otvs^  No,  no; — she  not  go;  you  not  leave 
poor  Wowski. 

[Throtving  her  arms  about  Yarico^ 

SirC/ir,  Poor  girl!  a  companion,  I  take  it! 

Trudge.  A  thing  of  my  own,  sir.  I  couldnU 
help  following  my  master's  eiample  in  the 
woods — Like  master,  like  man,  sir. 

Sir  Chr,  But  you  would  not  sell  her,  and 
be  hang'd  to  you,  you  dog,  would  you  ? 

Trudge,  Hang  me,  like  a  dog,  if^I  would, 
sir. 

Sir  Chr,  So  say  I,  to  every  fellow  that 
breaks  an  obligation  due  to  the  feelings  of  a 
man.  But,  old  Medium,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  your  hopeful  nephew? 

Med,  I  never  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  sir 
Christopher. 

Sir  Chr,  Pshaw  f 

Inkie,' Then  let  me  speak:  hear  roe  defend 
a  conduct — 

Sir  Chr,  Defend!  Zounds!  plead  guilty  at 
once  —  it*s  the  only  hope  left  of  obtaining 
mercy. 

Jnkle,  Suppose,  old  gentleman,  yon  had  a 
s#n? 

Sir  Chr^  *SbIood  I  then  Fd  make  him  an 
honest  fellow;  and  teach  him  that  the  feeling 
heart  never  knows  greater  pride  than  when 
it's  employed  in  giving  succour  to  the  unfor- 
tunate. vS  teach  him  to  be  his  father's  ovm 
son  to  a  hair. 

Inkle,  Even  so  my  father  tutored  me:  from 
infancy,  bending  my  tender  mind,  like  a  younff 
sapling,  to  his  will — Interest  was  the  grana 
prop  round  which  he  twined  my  pliant  green 
affections:  taught  me  in  child-hood  to  vepeat 
old   sayings  —  all    tending    to    his   own   fixed 

f>rinciples,   and   the  first  sentence  thai  I  ever 
isped,  was  charity  begins  at  home. 

Sir  Chr,  I  shall  never  like  a  proverb  again,  ' 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Inkle,  As  I  ^rew  up,  he'd  prove — and  by 
example — were  1  in  want,  I  might  even  starve, 
for  what  the  world  cared  for  their  neigh- 
bours; why  then  should  I  care  for  the  world! 
men  now  lived  for  themselves.  These  were 
his  doctrines:  then,  sir,  what  would  you  say, 
should  I,  in  spite  of  habit,  precept,  education, 
fly  into  my  father's  face,  and  spurn  his  coun- 
als? 

Sir  Chr,  Say !  why,  that  you  were  a  damn- 
ed honest,  undutiful  fellow,  O  curse  such 
principles !  principles,  which  destroy  all  c«>n- 
lidence  between  man  and  man  —  Principles, 
which  none  but  a  rogue  coul4  instil,  and 
none  but  a  rogue  could  imbibc^^rrinciples^- 

Inkle,  Which  I  renounce. 

Sir  Chr.  Eh ! 

Inkle,  Renounce  entirely.  Ill-founded  pre- 
cept too  long  has  ste<iled  my  breast — but  still 
'tis  vulnerable — this  trial  was  too  much — Na- 
ture; against  habit  combating  within  me,  has 
penetrated  to  my  heart;  a  heart,  I  own,  long 
callous  to  the  feelings  of  scnsibilily:  but  now 
it  bleeds — and  bleeds  for  my  poor  Yari<!o. 
Oh,  let  me  clasp  her  to  it,  while  'tis  glowiogi 
and  nuDgk  tears  of  love  aoJ  penitence* 

{Embracing  her. 
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DIANA  TRAPES. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  L  —  Peachum*s  House, 

Peachum  siiting   at  a  Table ,   ifpith  a  large 
Book  of  Account^  before  him. 

AIR.  — peachum. 
Through  all  ihe  employmenls  of  life, 

Each  neighbour  abuses  his  brolher: 
Whore  and  rogi'c,  they  call  husband  and  wife : 

All  professions  be-rogue  one  another. 
The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat; 

The  lawyer  be-knaves  the  ditine; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  ^at. 

Thinks  his  trade  is  as  honest  as  mine. 

A  lawyer  is  an  honest  employment,  so  is 
mine.  Like  mc  too,  he  acts  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity, both  against  rogues,  and  for  them; 
for  His'  but  fitting,  that  we  should  protect 
and  encourage  cheats,  since  we  live  by  them. 

Enter  Filch. 

Fdch,  Sir,  Black  Moll  has  sent  word ,  her 
Irial  comes  on  in  the  afternoon,  apd  she  hopes 
you  will  order  matters  so  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach,  Why,. as  the  wench  is  very  active 
and  industrious,  you  may  satisfy  her  that  TU 
soften  the   evidence. 

Filch.  Tom  Gagg,  sir,  is  found  guiltv. 

Peach.  A  lary  dog!  When  I  took  him, 
Ihe  time  before,  1  told  him  what  he  would 
come  to,  if  he  did  not  mend  his  hand.  This 
is  death,  without  reprieve.  I  may  venture  to 
book  him;  [fTriVi?*]  for  Tom  Gagg,  forty 
pounds  1).  Let  Bett)r  Sly  know,  that  I'll  save 
her  from  trans|>ortation,  for  1  can  get  more! 
by  her  slaying  in  England.  I 

Filch.  Betty  hath  brought  more  ffoods  to 
our  lock  this  year,  than  any  five  of  the  gang; 
and,  in  truth,  'tis  pity  to  lose  so  good  a  ttiis- 

Peach.  If  Donc  of  the  gang  takes  her  ofl*), 
the  may,  in  the  common  course  of  business, 
live  a  twelvemonth  longer.  I  love  to  let  wo- 
men 'scape.  A  good  sportsman  always  lets 
the  hen*partridgcs  fly,  because  the  breed  of 
the  game  depends  upon  them.  Besides,  here 
the  law  allows  us  no  reward :  there  is  nothing 
to  b€  got  by  the  death  of  women— except  our 

wives. 

Filch.  Without  dispute,  she  is  a  fine  wo- 
manl  Twas  to  her  1  was  obliged  for  my 
education.  To  say  a  bold  word,  she  has 
traiaed  up  more  young  fellows  to  the  busi- 
ness, than  the  gaming-table. 

Peach.  Truly,  Filch,  thy  observaUon  is 
right.    We  and  the  surgeons')  arc  more  be- 

l)  Blood  money,  m  it  »»  called,  or  the  •am  paid  to  any 
one  for  the  conriction  of  a  person  who  haa  conmiited 
a  rohhery.  Peocham'*  eharacter  haa,  nnfr»rlanaleljr, 
hat  too  many  traita«f  vehat  ia  done  erory  daj  an  London. 

ft)  Marriea  her. 

The  hodiee  of  those  hanged  for  maxim,  arogiTai  over 
to  Um  •orgtons  for  diaaeoCioB. 


•^ 


holden  to  women,  than  all  the  professions  be- 
sides. 

AIR. — FILCH. 

*Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind; 

By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedling  aril ; 
Her  verv  eyes  can  cheat ;  when  most  she*s  kbd, 

She  tricks  us  of  our  money,  with  our  hearts. 
For  her,  like  wolves  by  niffht,  wc  roam  for  prey, 

And  practise  every  fraud  to  bribe  her  charms ; 
For,  suits  of  love,  like  law ,  are  won  by  psj, 

And  beauty  must  be  feeM  into  our  arms. 

Peach.  But  make  haste  to  Newgate,  hoy, 
and  let  m^  friends  know  what  I  intend;  for 
I  love  to  make  them  easy,  one  w^ay  or  another. 

Filch.  When  a  gentleman  is  long  kept  n 
suspense,  penitence  may  break  his  spirit  ever 
ader.  Besides,  certainty  gives  a  man  a  good 
air  upon  his  trial,  and  makes  him  risk  another, 
without  fear  or  scruple.  But  Til  away,  for 
\\%  a  pleasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  comfort 
to  friends  in  affliction.  [ExU. 

Peach.  But  it  is   now  high   time  to  look 
about  me,  for  a  decent  execution  against  nest 
sessions.     1  hate  a  laxy  rogue,   by  whom  one 
can  get  nothing  till  he  is  hanged.    A  registfr 
of  the  gang.  [Reading}  Crook-fingered  Jack 
— a  year  and  a  half  in  the  sen^ice^\f^ 
me  see,  how  much  the  stock  owes  to  his  iin 
dustry;  —  One,  two,  three,    four,    five  gold 
watches,    and  seven    silver  ones.    A  migb^ 
clean-handed  fellow !  sixteen  snuflP-boxes,  five 
of  them   of  true  gold,  six  dosen    of  haodker- 
chiefs,  four  silver-hilted   swords,   half-a-doteo 
of  shirts,  three  tie-perriwigS ,   and  a  piece  of 
broadcloth*     Considering  tocse    arc   only  ^ 
fruits  of  his  leisure  hours ,   I    don*t  know  a 
prettier  fellow;  for  no  "man  alive  hath  a  more 
engaging  presence  of  mind  upon  the  road.— 
VratDrear/falitisBroi^n  W^//— an  irri^giilar 
dog ;  who  hath  an  underhand  way  of  disposing  of 
his  goods  ^);  TJI   try  him   only  for  a  sessions 
or  two   longer,    upon   his  good    bebaTiour.— 
Harry  Paddington  —  a    poor    petty-larceny 
rascaC  without  iJne    least  genius !   that  feU^ 
though  he  were  to  Hve  these  six  months,  win 
never  come  to  the  gallows  with  any  credit— 
Slippery  Sam — he  goes  off  the  next  sessiooil 
for  the   villain   hath   the   impudence  to  kaft 
views  of  following  his  trade  as  a  tailor,  wkici 
he  calls   an  honest   employment, — Mai-one' 
Mint — listed    not  above  a  month  *fo;  i  ^ 
mising,  sturdy  fellow,  and  diligent  in  bis  wajr; 
somewhat  too  bold  and  hasty,   and  may  rsiis 
good   contributions  on  the  public,  if  he  does 
not   cut  himself  short  ,by  mnrder*X-".^*J 
Tipple — a  gusxling,   soaking  sot,  vnio  n  >*• 
ways  too  drunk  to  stand  himself,  or  to  mmf 
others  sUnd>}  a  cart*)  is  absolutely necesiHT 

ll  Selb  hia  aiolen  gooda  to  other  pc^le* 
»)  0<rt  haiged  for  mnrdering  aome  peraon.  . 

5)  The  highway-robhera  pnUing  a  piatol  at  y*  ,"^3 
nd  desiring  jt$u  to  skmd,  oran  npon  j«<  ••  ••""' 
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for  bim. — Robin  of  Bagshot,  alias  Gorgon, 
^  alias  Bluff  Bob*,   alias   Carbuncle'^  alias 
Bob  Bootj^ 

.  BtUer  Mrb.  Piachvm. 

Mrs,  P.  Wliat  of  Bob  Booty,  busband?  I 
bope  noCbin^  bad  batb  belidied  bim. — You 
know,  my  dear,  be's  a  faTOu^ite  customer  of 
mine — Hwas  be    made  me  a  present  of  tbi« 

Peach*  I  bave  set  bis  name  down  in  tbe 
black  list,  tbat's  all,  my  dear;  be  spends  bis 
life  among  women,  and,  as  soon  as  bis  mo- 
ney is  ^ne,  one  or  otber  of  tbe  ladies  will 
bang  bim  for  tbe  reward,  and  tbere*s  fortj 
pounds  lost  to  us  for  ever  I 

Mrs.P*  You  know,  my  dear,  I  never  meddle 
in  matters  of  deatb ;  I  always  leave  those  af- 
fairs to  you.  Women,  indeed,  are  bitter  bad 
judges  in  these  cases;  for  they  are  so  partial 
to  toe  brave^  that  they  think  every  man  nand- 
some,  who  u  going  to  tbe  camp  or  tbe  gallows. 

Aia. — mis.  >BACHUH. 

If  any  wench  VenusMprdle  wear. 

Though  she  be  ilever  so  ugly, 
^Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear. 

And  her  face  look  wondrous  snuglv. 
Beneath  tbe  left  ear,  so  fit  for  a  cord/ 

A  rope  §o  charming  a  tone  is^ 
Ibe  youth  in  tbe  cart  batb  th^  air  of  a  lord. 

And  we  cry,  There  dies  an  Adonis! 

But  really,  husband,  you  should  not  be  too 
hard-hearted,  for  you  never  bad  a  finer,  bra- 
ver set  of  men  than  at  present.  We  bave 
not  bad  a  murder  among  them  all  these  seven 
months;  and  truly,  my  deary  that  b  a  great 
blessing. 

Peach,  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman 
always  whimpering  about  murder  for?  No 
fentleman  is  ever  looked  upon  tbe  worse  for 
killing  a  man  in  bis  own  defence ;  and  if  bu- 
siness cannot  be  carried  on  without  it,  what 
would  you  bave  a  gentleman  do?  so,  my  dear, 
bave  doni  upon  tLis. subject  Was  captain 
Machealb  here,  this  morning,  for  tbe  bank- 
notes be  left  with  you  last  week?  ' 

Mrs*  P,  Yes,  my  dear;*  and  ^ougb  tbe 
bank  batb  slopped  payment,  be  was  so  cheer- 
ful, and  so  agreeable!  Sure,  there  is  not  a 
finer  gentleman  upon  tbe  road  ^)  than  tbe 
captain;  if  be  comes  from  Bagsbot,  at  any 
reasonable  hour,  be  bath  promised  to  make 
one  this  evening,  witb  Polly,  me,  and  Bob 
Booty,  at  a  party  at  quadrille.  Pray,  my  dear, 
is  tbe  ^plain  rich? 

Peach,  Tbe  captain  keeps  too  good  com- 
pany ever  to  grow  rich.  Marybone  and  tbe 
chocolate-bouses  are  bis  undoing.  Tbe  man 
that  proposes  to  geW'money  by  play,  should 
bave  the  education  of  a  fine  gentleman ,  and 
be  trained   up' to  it  from  bis  youth. 

Mrs,P,  Really,  I  am  sorry,  upon  Polly's 
account,  tbe  captain  batb  not  more  discretion. 

that  u  reiy  difficnll  to  obej  their  cominoM;  and  la- 
dlef,  »%  well  u  the  tr^jHeer  part  of  the  male  <cx>  are 
nachmore  inoluied  iofatl,  eapecialljr  when  thej  order 
£on  to  %vr9  your  "Money**  or  your  "life." 
4)  Formerly,  those  caat  for  death,  vere  eonveyed  in  a 
cart,  all  through  the  atreeta  of  London,  from  Newgate 
priaon  to  Tyhnm;  w\mf  they  were  hanged ;  hat  now 
they  are  "  laanobed' into  eternity "  hcfbre  the  debiora*. 
door,  Newgate» 

»)  il    Highway-mon  " 


^ybat  business  batb  be  to  keep  ,  company 
Y^ith  lord^  and  gentlemen?  be  should  leave 
them  to  prey  upon  one  another. 

Peach,  Upon  PoUy*s  account!  what  a 
plague  doth  the  womaa  mean  ? — Upon  Polly's 
account ! 

Mrs,  P.  Captain  Macbeath  is  very  fond  of 
tbttgirl. 

Peach,  And  what  then? 
^jArs.P.  If  I  bave  any  skill  in  the  ways  of 
W)men,  I  am   sure  Polly   thinks-  bim  a  very 
pretty  man. 

.  Peach,  And  wl)at  then?  you  would  not  be 
so  madias  to  bave  the  wench  marry  bim! 
Gamesters  and  bigbwa^'men  are,  generallyi 
very  eood  to  their  mistresses,  but  they  afe 
very  devils  to  their  wives. 

Mrs,P,  But  if  Polly  should  be  in  love,  bow 
should  we  help  her,  or  bow  can  she  help  her- 
self?— ^Poor  girl,  I'm  in  tbe  utmost  concern 
about  ber!  *  ^k 

AIR.^-MR5.  PBACHUM.  ^ 

If  love  tbe  virgin's  heart  invade. 
How  like  a  moth,  tbe  simple  maid 

Still  plays  about  tbe  flame; 
If  soon  she  be  not  made  a  wife, 
Her  booour^s  sing'd,  and  then  for  life 

She's  what  I  dare  not  name. 

Peach,  Looky^  wife,  a  bandsome  wencb| 
in  our  way  of  business,  is  as  profitable  as  at 
the  bar  of  a  Temple  coffee-house,  who  looks 
upon  it  as  ber  livelihood,  to  grant  every  li- 
berty but  one.  My  daughter  to  mc  should 
be  like  a  couit  lady  to  a  minister  of  state ,  a 
Vey  to  tbe  whole  gang.  Married!  if  the  af- 
fair is  not  already  done,  I'll  terrify  ber  from 
it,  br  tbe -example  of  our  neighbours. 

Mrs,P,  Mayhap,  my  dear,  you  may  injure 
the  poor  girl:  she  loves  to  imitate  tbe  fine 
ladies,  and  she  may  only  allow  tbe  captain 
liberties,  in  tbe  view  of  interest. 

Peach,  But  'tis  your  duty,  my  dear,  to 
warn  the  girl  against  ber  ruin,  and  to  instruct 
ber  boV  to  make  tbe  most  of  ber  beauty.  Ill 
go  to  ber  this' moment,  and  sifb  her.  in  the 
me'an  time,  wife,  rip  out  the  coronets  and 
marks  of  these  dozen  of  cambric  bandker* 
chied,  for  I  can  dispose  of  them  this  after- 
nod*ii  to  a  chap  in  tbe  city.  [Exit, 

MrS'P,  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  tbe 
way  in  an  argument  than  my  husband.  Why 
must  our  Polly,  forsooth,  differ  from  ber.  sex, 
and  love  only  ber  husband?  and  why  must 
folly's  marriage,  contrary  to  all  observation, 
make  ber  tbe  less  followed  by  otber  men? 
All  men  are  thieves  in  love,  and  like  a  wo- 
man tbe  better  for  being  another*s  property. 

AIR. — MRS.  PEACaUM. 

A  maid  is  like  the  golden  ore 
Which  bath  guineas  intrinsical  in't. 
Whose  w.ortb  is  never  known  before 
It  is  tried  and  imprest  in  tbe  mint. 
A  wife's  like  a  guinea  in  gold, 
Stamp'd  witb  tbe  name  other  spouse; 
Now  here,  now  there,  is  bought  or  b  sold, 
And  is  current  in  every  bouse. 

Enler  Filch. 

Mrs.P,  Come  hither,  Filch. — I  am  as  fond 
of  this  child,  as  though  my  mind  misgave  me 
he  were  my  own.    He  batb    as  fine  a   band 
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at  pickiog  a  pocket  a*  *a  woman,  and  is 'as 
nimble-fingered  as  a  juggler,  if  ^  unkicLy 
session  does   not   cut  the   rope   of  \hj   Hfe,  I 


Eronounce.  boy,  thou  ivilt  be  a  great  man  in 
islory.      vVh  .•-••- 

my  boy? 


lere    was  your  post  last  night , 


Filch.  I  plied  at  the  opera,  madam;  and, 
considering  Was  neither  dark  nor  rainy,  so 
that    there    was   no    great    hurry    in    eetmi 


sure   sale   from    our    warehouse    at    Redriff, 
among  the  seamep. 

filch.  And  this  snuff-box.  • 

,Bfrs,P.  Set  in  gold!  a  pretty  eocourage- 
mebt  this  to  a  young  beginner! 

Filch*  1  had  a  fair  tug  at  a  -charming  gold 
watch,  plague  take  the  tailors,  for  making 
the  fobs  so  deep  and  narrow! — it  stuck  by 
the  J|[ay,  and  I  was  f<u*ced  to  make  my  es- 
caf^^nnder  a  coach.  Keally,  madam,  1  fear 
1  sfflnl  be  cut  oti  in  the  flower  of  my  youth, 
so  that,  e^ery  pow  and  then ,  since  I  was 
pumped ,  I  liave  thoughts  of  taking  up  and 
going  to  sea. 

Mrs,  /*.  You  should  ^o  to  Hockley-in-the- 
hole  ^),  and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  leam  Ta- 
lour;  these  are  the  schools  that  have  bred  so 
many  brave  men.  I  thought,  boy,  by  this 
time,  thou  hadst  lost  fear  as  well  as  shame. 
Poor  lad!  how  little  does  he  know  yet  of  the 
Old  Bailey  1  For  the  first  fact,  Til  insure  thee 
from  being  hanged;  and  going  to  sea.  Filch, 
will  come  time  enoueh ,.  upon  .a  sentence  of 
transportation.  But,  hark  you,  my  lad,  dooH 
tell  me  a  lie;  for  you  *know  I  hate  a  liar: — 
Do  you  know  of  any  thing  that  hath  passed 
between  captain  Macheath  and  our  PoUy? 

jPV/c/i.  I  beg  you,  madam,  donU  ask  me; 
for  i  must  either  tell  a  lie  to  you,  of  to  miss 
Polly;  for  I  promised 'her  I  would  not  tell. 

Jars*  P.  Bat  when  the  honour  of  our  fami- 
ly is  concerned. 

Filch,  I  shall  lead  a  sad  life  with,  miss 
Polly,  if  ever  she  comes  to  know  I  told  yoii. 
Besides,  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  my  own 
honour,  by  betraying  any  body. 

Mrs.  P*  Yonder  comes  my  husband  and 
Polly.  Come,  Filch,  you  shall  go  with  me  in- 
to my  own  room,  and  tell  me  the  whole  story, 
ril  give  thee  a  jslass  of  a  most  delicious  cor- 
dial that  I  keep  tor  my  own  drinking.  \Kxeunt. 
Enter  Peachum  and  Polly. 

PoUr,  1  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine 
ladies  how  to  make  the  most  of  myself,  and 
of  my  man  \po.  A  woman  knows  how  to  be 
mercenary,  though  she  hath  never  been  in  a 
court  or  at  an  assembly.  We  have  it  in  our 
natures,  papa.  If  I  allow  captain  Macbeath 
some  triflmg  liberties,  1  have  this  watch  and 
other  visible  marks  of  his  favour  to  show  for 
it.  A  girl  who  cannot  grant  some  things,  and 
refuse  what  is  most  material,  will  make  but 
a  poor  hand  of  her  beauty,  and  soon  be 
*thrown  upon  the  common. 

AIR. — POLLY. 

Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flowV  in  its  lustre, 
VVhich  in  the  garden   enamels  the  ground; 

Near  it  the  bees  in  olay  Oullcr  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  buttcrflitis  frolic  around: 

l)  A  f«nioiM-|»U<.e  fwr  thieVe*  flnd  beggar?. 


Bui  when  once  plack*d  *lb  no  longer  alhrnag, 
To  Covent  Garden  *tis  sent,  (as  yet  svreet), 

There  fades,  and  shrinks  ^  and  grows  past  aD 

enduring,, 
Bots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  &eL 

Peach.  You  know ,  PoOy,  I  am  not  against 
your  toying  and  trifling  with  a  customer,  ia 
the  way  of  busmess ,   or  to  get  out  a  sfcret 


Enter  Mrs.  PBACHim ,  in  a  very  great  Pasiioa, 

'     AIR. 

Our  Polly  is  a  sad  slut!   nor  heeds  what  we 

have  taught  her, 
I  wonder  any  man  alive  will  ever  reara  daugbtef! 
For  she   must  have  both  hoods   and  gowns, 

and  hoops  to  swell  her  pride, 
VXHth  scarfs  and  stays,  ano  gloves  and  lace,  and 

she  will  have  men  beside; 
And  when  she^s  dressM  with  care  and  cost,  all 

teropUy.  fine,  and  gay. 
As  men  «|iould .  serve  IKucumber,  she  fliogs 

herself  away. 

You  bagffage!  you  hnssy*  you  inconsidenie 
jade !  had  you  been  handed  it  would  not  have 
vexed  me;  for  that  might  iiave  been  yeoi' 
misfortune;  huX  to  do  such  a  mad  thbg  by 
choice! — The  wench  is  married,  husband. 

Peach,  Married !  the  captain  is  a  bold  man, 
and  will  risk  any  thing  for  money:  lobe  sure 
he  believes  her  a  fortune.  Do  you  think  yoiu' 
mother  and  1  should  have  lived  comforublr 
so  long  together  if  ever  we  had  been  marnea, 
baggage!  ' 

mrs.P,  I  knew  she  was  always  a  proua 
slut,  and  now  the  wench  hath  played  the  M 
and  married,  because,  forsooth,  she  woidd  do 
like  th6  gentry!  Can  you  support  the  ex- 
pense of  a  husband,  hussy ,  in  gaming  and 
drinking?  have  you  money  enough  to  cany 
on  the  daily  quarrels  of  ro^n  and  wife*  about 
who  shall  squander  most?*  If  you  most^  be 
married,  could  you  introduce  nobody  into 
our  f^mdy  but  a  highwayman?  Whr,  tbou 
foolish  jade;  thou  wilt  be  as  ill  used  and  as 
much  neglected  as  if  thou  hadst  married  a 
lord! 

Peach,  Let  not  your  an^er,  my  dear,  break 
through  the  rules  of  decency;  for  the  captaio 
looks  upon  himself,  in  the  military  capadt/i 
as  a  gentleman  by  bis  profession.  Besides 
what  he  hath  already ,  I  know  he  is  in  a  lair 
way  of  getting  or  of  dying;  and  botH  tbeK 
ways,  let  me  tell  you,  are  most  exceUeot 
chances  for  a  wife.  Tell  me,  hussy,  are  yon 
ruined  or  no? 

Mrs.P.  With  Polly's*  fortune  she  migW 
very  well  have  gone  off  to  a  person  of  *- 
stinction:  yes,  that  you  might,  you  pouting  slot. 

Peach.  What!  is  the  wench  dumb?  spw 
or  rU  make  you  plead  by  squeezing  out  tA 
answer  from  you.  Arc  you  really  hound  wife 
to  him,  or  are  you  only  upon  liking? 

\Pinchet  her. 

Polly.  Oh!  [ScreamiH- 

Mrs.P,    How  the  mother  is  to    be  piue« 

who  faalh  handsome  daughters!    Locks,  bolts» 

bars,  and  lectures  of  moralitft  art  nothing  *» 


SCSNB  ^2.2 

ihem;  tlie^  break  ibrougli  them  all;  tbey  ha^'e 
as  macb  pleamrc  in  cheatios  a  father  and 
lootber,  as  in  cheating  at  earns. 

Peach.  Wlijr,  Polly,  I  shall  soon  know  if 
jou  ar^  mairiedy  hy  Macheath^s  keeping  from 
our  house. 

Aia.— POLLY.  ^ 
Can  lore  be  controllM  by  adrice? 

Will  cnpid  our  mothers  obey? 
Hiougfa  my  heart  were,  as  frozen  its  ice. 

At  his  flame  Hwould  have  melted  away. 
When  he  kissed  me,  so.  sweetly  he  pressM, 

H'was  so  sweet  that  I  must  haye  complied^ 
So  i  thought  if  both  safest  and  best 

To  marry  for  fear' you  should  chide. 

Mrs,  P.  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family 
are  gone  for  ever  and  ever! 

Peach'  And  Macheafh  may  hang  his  father 
and  mother-ih-law,  in  hopes  to  get  into  their 
daughter's  fortune. 

PoUy,  I  did  not  marry  him  (as  *tis  the 
fashion),  coolly  and  deliberately,  for  honour 
or  money—bnt  I  love  him. 

Mrs,P,  Love  him!  worse  and  worse!  I 
thought  the  girl  had  been  better  bred.  Oh 
husband!  husband |  her  folly  makes  me  mad! 
ray  head  swims!  Tm  dislractedl  \  can*t  sup- 
port Invself — Oh!       «  \Faints. 

Peach,  See,  wench,  to  what  a  condition 
you  have  reduced  your  poor  mother!  A  glass 
of  cordial  this  instant !  How  the  poor  woman 
takes  it  to  heart!  XPolly  goes  out,  and  re- 
turns ivith' ii\  An,  hussy!  now  this  is*  the 
only  comfort  your  mother  has  left. 

Polly »  Give  her  another  glass,  sir;  my 
mamma  drinks  double  the  quantity  whenever 
•he  is  in  this  way.  This,  you  see,  fetches  her. 

Mrs,  P,  The  -girl  shows  such  readiness,  and 
so  much  concern,  th^l  I  almost  could  find  ^n 
my  heart  to  forgive  her. 
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AIR. 


*«;    I 


O  Polly,  you  might  have  toyM  and  .I^M : 
By  keeping  men  off,  you  keep  them  on. 
Polly.  %ut  he  so  teased  me, 

.   And  he  %^  pleased  me|   *         , 
Wliat  I  did  you  must  have  done. 

Mrs,P,  Not  with  a  highwayman-*— you  sorry 
slut. 

Peach*  A  word  with  you»,  wife.  '  'Tis  no 
new  thing  for  a  wench  to  take*  a  man  with^ 
out  consent  of  parents.  You  know  *tis  the 
Iraitty  of  woman,  my  dear ! 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  indeed,  the  sex  is  ffail;  but 
the  first  time  a  woman  is  frail,  she  should  be 
somiewhat  nice  methfnks,  for  then  or  never 
is  her  time  to  make  her  fortune:  after  that 
she  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  guard  herself 
from  being  found  out,  and  she  may  do  what 
fhe  pleases,* 

Peach,  Make  yourself  a  litlle  easy ;  I  have 
a  thought  shall  soon  set  all  matters  again  to 
riffhts.  W^hy  so  melancholy,  Polly?  since 
wnat  is  done  cannot  be  Undone,  we  must  en- 
dcaTour  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Mrs,P,  VVell,  Polly,  as  far  as  on^  woman 
can  forgive  another,  I  forgive  thee. — Your 
father  is  too  fond  of  you,  hussy. 

Polly,  I'hen  all  my  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 

Mrs,  P,  A  mighty  likely  speech  in  troth 
for  a  wench  who  is  just  married! 


Aia. — POLLY. 


I  like  a  shiu  in  storms  Was  toss*d, 
Yet  afraia  to  put  into  land. 

For  seized  in  the  port  the  vesseTs  lost 
Whose  treasure  is  contraband^ 
The  waves  are  laid. 
My  duty*s  paid; 
OJoy  beyona  expression! 
Thus  safe  ashore 
I  ask  no  inore; 
My  alPs  in  my  possession.* 

Peaqh,  I  bear  customers  in  toother  room; 
go  talk  with  them,  Polly;  but  come  again  as 
soon  as  they  are  gone. — But  hark  ye,  child, 
if 'tis  the  gentleman  .who- was  here  yesterday 
about  the  repeating  watch,  say  you  can*t  get 
intelligence  of  it  till  to-morrow ,  for  I  lent  it 
to  Sukey  Straddle,  to  make  a  figure  .with  to* 
night  at  a  tavern  in  Drury-lane.  If  Mother 
gentleman  calls  (or  the  silver-hilted  sword, 
you  know  Beetle-browed  Jemmy  hath  it  on. 
and  be  doth  not  come  |rom  Tunbridge  tiU 
Tuesday  night,  so  that  it  cannot  be  had  till 
then,  f  JEriV.  Poll/]  Dear  wife,  be  a  little  pa- 
cified \  don^t  let  your  passion  run  away  with 
your  senses:  Pofly,  I  grant  you,  hath  done  a 
rash  thing. 

Mrs,  jP.  If  she  had  had  only  an  intrigue  with 
the  fellow,  why  the  vgry  best  famines  haVi 
excused  and  huddled  up  a  frailty  of  that  sort^ 
'Tis  marriage,  "husband,  that  malres  it  a  blemish. 

Peach*  But  money,  wife,  is  the  true  fullers -. 
earth  for  reputations;  there  is  not.  a   spot  or 
stain   but  what  it  can   take   out.    I  tell  you, 
wife,  I  can  make  this  match ,  t«m  to  our  ad« 
▼anlagei  i 

Mrs,P^  I  am  very  sensible,  husband,  that 
captain  Mache^th  is  worth  money,  but  I  ani 
in  <foubt  whether  kt  hath  not  two  or  thre^ 
wives  already,  Md  then,  if  he  should  die  iii 
a  session'  or  tv^  [Polly's  dower  would  come 
into  dispute. 

Peach,  That  indeed  is  a  point  which  ouglii 
to  be  considered.  Tbe  lawyers  are  bitter  ene* 
mies  to  those  in  our  way;  they  don*t  care 
that  any  body  should  get  a  clandestine  l^^c,l^7 
hood  but  themselves.' 

JEnter  Pollt. 

Polly,  Twas.only  Nimming  Ned :  he  broughf 
in  a  damask  window-curtain,  a  hoop-petti- 
coat, a  pair  of  si!ver  candlesticks,  a  perriwig^ 
iind  one  silk  slocCing,  from  tbe  fire  that  hap- 
pened lastVight. 

Peach,  There  is  not  a  fpHow  that  is  cleYerep 
in  his  way,  and  saves'')  more  goods  out  of 
the  fire,  than  Ned.  But  now,  Polly,  to  your 
affair;  for  matters  must  not  be  as  they  are. 
You  arc  married  then,  it  seems? 

Polly.  Yes,  sir. 

Peach,  And  how  do  you  propose  to  live, 
child? 

Phlly,  Like  other  women,  sir;  upon  the 
industry  of  my  husband. 

Mrs.P,  \vhat!  is  the  wench  tumM  fool? 
a  highwayman's  wife,  like  a  soldier's,  hath  as 
little  of  bis  pay  as  of  his  company. 

Pkach.  And  had  not  you  the  common  views 
of  a  gentlewoman  in  your  marriage,  Polly? 

Polly.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir. 

Peach,  Of  a.  jointure,  and  of  being  a 
widow. 

i)  Slealf. 
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Polly,  Bat  i  love  fainiy  sir :  how  then  could 
I  have  thoughts  o(  partinj^  with  him  ? 

Peach,  Parting  with  hira!  why  that  is  the 
whole  scheme  and  intention,  of  all  marriage 
articles.  The  comfortable  -  estate  of  widow- 
hood is  the  only  hope  that  keeps  up  a  wife^s 
spirits.  Where  is  the  woman  who  would 
scruple   to  he   a   wife,  if  she   had  it  in   her 

fower  to  he  a  widow  whenever  she  pleased? 
f  you  have  any  views  of  this  sort,  Polly,  I 
shall  think  the  match  not  so  very  unreason- 
able. 

Polly,  How  I  dread  to  hear  your  advice  t 
yet  I  must  beg  you  to  explain  yourself. 

Peadu  Secure  what  he  hath  got,  have  him 
peach*d  the  next  sessions ,  and  then  ai  once 
you  are  made  a  rich  widow. 

Polly,  What!  murder  the  man  I  love!  the 
blood  runs  cold  at  my  heart  with  the  very 
thought  of  it! 

Peach,  Fie,  Polly!  what  hath  murder  to  do 
in  the  affair?  Since  the  thing  sooner  or  later 
must  happen,  I  dare  say  that  the  captain  him- 
self would  like  that  wc  should  get  the  reward 
fbr  his  death  sooner  than  a  stranger.  Why, 
Pc!!yi  the  csptain  knows  that  as  °tis  his  em- 
ployment to  rob,  so  His  ours  to  take  robbers; 
every  man  >  in  his  business :  so  that  there  is 
no  malice  in  the  case. 

Mrs,P,  To  have  hfm  peached  is  the  only 
thing  could  eyer  make  me  forgive  her. 

AIR.— POI.I.T. 
Oh  ponder  well !  be  not  severe ; 

So  save  a  wretched  wife: 
•For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Poll/s  life. 

*  Mrs,  P,  But  your  duty  to  your  parents, 
bussy,  bbliges  you  to  hang  hint.  What  would 
many  a  wne  give  for  such  an  opportuniiv! 

Polly,  W^hat  is  a  jointur^^oat  is  widow- 
hood,' to  me?  I  know  my  oeart;  I  cannot 
survive  him.  I'hus,  sir,  it  will  happe^  to  your 
jpoor  Polly. 

Mrs,P^  What!  is  the  fool  in  love  in 
c^i;n«st  then?  I  hate  tbee  for  being  parllcu- 
Ian  Why!  wench,  thou,  art  a  shame  to  thy 
Tery  sex  I 

.    Poll/,  But  hear  me,  mother — if  you  ever 
loved — 

Mrs,  p.  Those  cursed  play  books  she  reads 
h^ve  been  her  ruin!  One  word  more,  hussy, 
and  I  shall  knock  your  brains  #ut,  if  you 
have  any. 

Peach,  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  fbr 
fear  of  mischief,  and  consider  of  what  is 
proposed  to  you. 

Mrs^P,  Away,  hussy.  Hang  your  husband, 
and  be  dutiful.  [Polly  lisiens\  The  thing, 
husband,  must  and  shall  be  done.  If  she  will 
not  know  her  duty,  we  know  ours. 

Peoch,  But  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves  cue's 
heart  to  take  off  a  great  man.  When  I  con- 
sider his  personal  bravery,  his  fine  stratagems, 
how  mucn  we  have  already  got  by  him,  and 
how  much  more  we  may  get,  metbinks  I 
can*t  find  in  my  heart  to  have  a  hand  in  his 
death :  I  wish  you  could  have  made  Polly 
undertake  it.        •  .  ^ 

Mrs,  P,  But  in  case  of  necessity — our  own 
lives  are  in  danger. 

Peach,  Tiien  indeed  we  must  comply  with 


the  customs  of  the  world,  asd  make  gratitude 
give  way  to  interest — He  shall  be  taken  oflU 

Mrs,P,  ril  undertake  to  manage  Polly. 

Peach,  And  TU  prepare  matters  for  tlie 
Old  Bailey. 

J  Exeunt  Peachum  and  Mrs,  Peachum, 
oily.  Now  Tm  a  wretch  indeed ! — Metbinh 
I  see  him  already  in  the  cart,  svreeter  and 
more  lovely  than  the  nosegay  in  his  band!— 
I  hear  the  crowd  extolling  his  resolution  and 
intrepidity! — I  see  him  at  the  treel^)  ike 
whole  circle  are  in  tears! — W^hat  then  will 
become  of  Polly? — As  vet  I  may  iofbrni  kim 
oif  their  design,  and  aio  him  in  his  escape.— 
It  shall  be  so. — ^But  then  he  flies,  absents  him- 
self, and  I  bar  myself  irom  his  dear,  dear 
conversation!  that  too  will'distract  rae.— Ifhe 
keeps  out  of  the  way,  my  papa  and  mamma 
may  in  time  relent,  ^d  we  may  be.happT-' 
If  ne  stays,  he  is  hanged^  and  then  he  is  lost 
for  ever f— He  intended  to  He  concealed  in  my 
room  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  If  they  are 
abroad.  Til  thi^  instant  let  him  out,  lest  some 
accident  should  prevent  him. 

Enter  Macheaxb, 

DUETT. 

Mac,        Pretty  Polly,  say,  ' 

,^    •    When  I  was  away. 

Did  your  faifcy  never  stray 
To  some  newer  lover? 
Polly,      Without  disguise, 
Heaving  sighs, 
Doting  eyes. 
My  constant  heart  discover. 
Fondly  let  me'  loll  1 
Mac,        O  pretty,  pretty  Poll! 
Polly,  And  are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  eTer, 
my  dear? 

Mac,  Suspect  n^y  •  honour ,  my  coarage, 
suspect  any  thing  liut  my  love.  —  May  my 
pistols  miss  fire,  and  my  mare  slip  her  shoulder 
while  I,  am  pursued,  if  ever  I  forsake  thecl 

PoUj^,  tJKay,  my  dear!  I  have  no  reason  U> 
doubt  you ,  for  1  find,  in  the  romance  yoa 
lent  me,  none  of  the  great  heroes  Mrei%  ulse 
in  .love. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 

My  heart  was  so  free. 

It  rov^d  like  the  bee, 
Till  Polly  my  passion  requited; 

I  sipt  each  flower,* 

I  changed  evVy  hour. 
But  here  ev'ry  fl(7wV  is  united. 

Polly,  Were  you  sentenqed  to  transporta- 
tion, sure,  my  dear,  you  could  not  leave  m« 
behind  you — could  you? 

Mac,  Is  there  any  power,  any  force,  that 
could  icar  me  from  thee  ?  You  might  looner 
tear  a  pension  out  of  the  hands  of  a  courtier, 
a  fee  from  a  lawyer,  a  pretty  woman  ^^.^ 
looking-ghss,  or  any  woman  from  ^uadnfle 
—But  to  tear  me  from  thee  is  irojwssible; 

D  u  E  T  T. 
ifflc.  Were  I  laid  on  Greenland's  coast, 
And  in  my  arms  embraced  my  1»**> 
Warm  amidst  eternal  frost, 
Too  soon  the  half  year's  night  would  pass. 
Polly.  Were  I  sold  on  Indian  soil, 

Spon  as  the  burning  day  was  clo«e0» 

I,  The*  Callow*. 


V   • 
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I  coqM  oiock  the  snltrr  toil  * 
VVhen  oa  my  cBarmeri  breast  reposed. 
Mac.    And  1  would  love  you  all  the  day, 
PoUjr,  ETery  night  would  kiss  and  play, 
Mac,    If  with  me  youM  fondly  stray, 
PoUjr,  Over  the  hills,  and  far  away. 

Polljr.  Yes,  I  would  go  with  thee.  But  oh ! 
— how  shall  I.  speak  it*?  I  must  he  torn  from 
thee!   ,\Ve  must  part! 

Mac,  How  I  part ! 

Polly.  We  must,  we  must ! — My  papa  and 
mamma  are  set  against  thy  life:  they  now, 
even  now,  are  in  search  after  thee;  tney  are 
preparing  eridence  against  thee;  thy  liie  de- 
pends upon  a  moment! 

AIR. — POLLY. 

O,  what  a  pain  it  is  to  part! 

Can  I  leave  thee,  can  I  leave  thee? 
O,  what  a  pain  it  is  to  part! 

Can  thy  Polly  ever  leave  thee?  * 
But  lest  death  my  love  should  thwart, 

And  bring  thee  to  the  fatal  cart, 
Thus  1 4ear  thee  from  my  bleeding  heart ! 

Fly  hence,  and  let  me  leave  thee.- 

One  kiss,  and  thenl — one  kiss! — B[e  gone! — 
Farewell  1 

Mac,  My  hand,  my  heart,  my  dear,  is  so 
rivetted  to  thine,  that  I ,  cannot  unloose  my 
hold !  .  . 

Potty,  But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee, 
and  then  I  should  lose  the  very  glimmering 
of  hope.  A  few  weeks,  perhaps,  iqay  recon> 
cile  us  all.    Shall* thy  PoiIy  hear  from  thee? 

Mac  Must  1  then  go? 

Potty,  And  will  not  absence  change  your 
love? 

Mac,  If  you  doubt  it,  let  roe  stay— and  be 
banged. 

Potty.  Oh,  how  I  fear!  how  I  tremble !*<^ 
Go — but,  when  safety  will  give  you  leave, 
you  will  be  sure  to  see  me  again;  for,  till 
then,  Polly  is  wretched. 

.         '  DUETT. 

Mac,    The  miser  thus  a  shilling  seeSp 
Which  he's  obliged  to  pay; 
With  Sighs  resigns  it  by  degrees, 
And  fears  'tis  gone  for  aye. 

Potty,  The  hoy  thus,  when  his  sparrow's  ffo  wi^, 
The  bird  in  silence  eyes; 
■^    But  soon  as  out  of  sight  'tis   gone, 

W^hines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and*  cries. 

ACT  U. 
ScBNB  I. — A  Tavern  near  NewgcUe, 

Jemmy    Twitcher,    Crook^fimger'd    Jacic, 
W^AT  Dreary,  Robin  or  Bagshot,  N>m- 

MINGNED,HARRYPAI>DlMGT0N,MAT-0'TliE- 

MiNT,  Ben  Budge,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gang,  Q^the  Table,  wiOi  JVine,  Brandy, 
and  Tobacco, 

Ben,  But  pr'ylhee,  Mat,  what  is  become  %ii 
thy  brother  Tom?  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
my  return  from  transportation. 

MaU,  Poor  brother  Tom  had  an  accident  ^), 

this  time  twelvemonth,  and  so  clever  made  a 

fellow  as  he  was,  I  could  not  save  him  from 

these  stealing  rascals,  the  surgeons;  and  now, 

• 

I)  Only  hanged. 


poor  man,  he  is  among  the  otamies  ^),  at 
ourgeons'-hall. 

Ben,  So,  it  seems,  his  time  was  pome. 

Jenrmy,  But  the  present  time  is  ours,  and 
nobody  alive  hath  more.  Why  are  the  laws 
levelled  at  us?  are  we  more  dishonest  than 
the  rest  of  mankind  ?  What  we  win,  gentle- 
men^ is  om*  ovvn,  by  the  law  of, arms,  and 
the  right  of  conquest 

Jack,  W^here  shall  we  iind  siich  another 
set  of  practical  philosophers,  who,  to  a  man, 
are  above  the  fear  of  death? 

Wat,  Sound  men  and  .true! 

Robin,  Of  tried  courage,  and  indefatigable 
industry  \ 

Ned,  Who  -is  there  here  that  would  not  die 
for  his  friend? 

Harry,  Who  is  there  here  that  would  be- 
tray him  for  his  interest? 

M€U,  Show  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can 
say  as  much. 

iien,  W^e  are  for  a  just  partition  of  the 
world ;  for  ^very  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  life. 

Mat,  We  retrench  the  superfluities  of  man- 
kind. The  world  is  avaricious,  and  I  hate 
avarice.'  A  covetous  fellow,' Jike  a  jackdaw, 
steals  what  he  was  never  made  to  enjoy,  for 
the  sake  of  hiding  it.  These  ^re  the  robbers 
of  mankind;  for  money  was  made  for  the 
free-hearted  and^  generous:  and  where  is  the 
injury  of  taking*  nrom  another  what  he  hath 
not  the  heart' to  make  use  of? 

JeMmr,    Our  several  stations  for  the   day  * 
are  fixedf.    Good  luck  attend  us  alll    Fill  the 
glasses!* 

AIR.— MAT. 

Fill  ev'ry  ^lass,  for  wine  inspires  us. 

And  fires  us. 
With  couraffe,  love,  and  joy. 
W^omen  and  wine  should  life  employ; 

Is  there  aught  else  on  earth  desirous? 

Chorus,  Fill  ev'ry  glass,  etc 

Enter  Macbeath. 

M€ic,  Gentlemen,  well  ^et ;  my  heart  hath 
been  with  you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected 
affair  hath  detained  me.  No  ceremony,  I 
beg  you! 

'Mat,  We  were  just  breaking  up,  to  go  upon 
duty.  Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the 
air  with  you,  sir,  this  evening,  upon  tbe  Heath  ? 
I  drink  a  dram,  now  and  then,  with  the  sta^e- 
coachmen ,  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  in- 
telligence; and  I  know  that,  about  this  time, 
there  will  be*  passengers  upon  the  western 
road,  who  are  worth  speaking  with. 

Mctc.  I  was  4o  have  been  of  that  party— but— 

Mat.  But  what,  sir? 

Meu^,  Is  there  any  one  that  suspects  my 
courage  ? 

Mat.  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it. 

Mac,  My  honour  and  truth  to  the  gang? 

McLt.y^X  be  answerable  for  it. 

Mac,  In  the  division  of  our  booty,  have  I 
ever  sh6wn  the  least  marks  of  avarice  or  in- 
justice? 

,  MiU,  By  these  questions,  something  seems 
to  have  ruffled  you.  Are  any  of  us  suspected? 
.  Meu:,  I  have  a  fixed  confidence,  gentlemen, 
in  you  all,  as  men  of  honour,   and  as  such  I 

1)  Stnmiomitt,  >kelcto/u. 
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Talue  and  respect  yon.    Peachom  it  a  man 
tbat  if  useful  to  09. 

Mat,  Is  he  about  to  play  us  any  foul  play? 
I'll  shoot  him  through  the  head. 

Mac.  1  beg  you,  gentlemen,  act  with  con- 
duct and  discretion.  A  pistol  is  your  last 
resort^ 

Mat,  Ho  knows  nothing  of  this'meetiife:. 

Mac,  Business  cannot  ap  on  without  bim: 
he  is  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  and. is  a 
necessary  agent  to  us.  We  hare  had  a  slight 
difference,  and,  till  it  is  accommodated,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Any  pri- 
Tate  dispute  of  mine  shall  be  of  no  ill  con- 
sequence to  my  friends.  Tou  must  continue 
to  act  under  his  direction;  for,  the  moment 
we  break  loose  from  him^  our  gang  is  ruined. 
'  Mat,  He  is,  to  us,  of  great  convenience. 

Mac.  Make  him  believe  I  have  quitted  the 
|[ang,  '^hich  I  can  never  do  bilt  with  life. 
At  our  private  quarters  1  will  continue  'to 
meet  you.  A  week,  or  so,  will  probably  re- 
concile us. 

Mift,  Your  instructions  shall  be  observed; 
Tb  now  high  time  for  us  to  repair  to  our 
several  duties r  so,  iill  the  evening,  at  our 
quarters  in  Moorfields,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Mac,  I  shaU  wish  myself  with  yon.  Suc- 
cess attend  ypu. 

[Sits  dotvyi  melanchol/  at  the  Table^ 

AIR  AMD  CHORUS. — MAT«0*THB*-1II3IT  AND  GANG. 

Let  US  take  the  road; 
Hark!  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches, 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches! 
To  your  arms,  brave  t^oys,  and  load. 

See  the  ball  I  bold  | 
Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses, 
Our  fire  their. fire  surpasses, 
And  turns  all  our  lead  to  gold. 
\Ttie  Gang,  ranged  in  the  J^ront  qf  the 
Stage,  load  their  Pistols,  and  stick  them 
under  their  Girdles  f  then  go  off,  sing-r 
ing  the  first  Part  in  Chorus* 
Mac,  What  a  fool  is  a  fond  wench!  Polly 
is  most  confoundecHy  bit,    I  love  the  sex;  and 
a  man   who  loves  money  might  as  .well   be 
contented    with    one    guinea*,    as  i  with   one 
woman.     The   town,    perhaps,    hath  been  as 
much    obliged    to   me   for  recruiting   it   with 
free-hearfed  ladles,    as  to   any  recruiting  of- 
ficer in  the  army.    If  it  were  not  for  ns  and 
the   other   gentlemen    of  the   sword,    Drury- 
lanc^)  would  be  uninhabited. 


AIR. — MACHEATiT. 

If  the'  heart  of  a  man  is  depressed  with  cares. 
The  mist  is  dispellM  when  a  v^man  appears; 
Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  she  sweetly,  sweetly. 
Raises  the  spirits,  and  charms  our  ears. 
Roses  and  lilies  her  cheeks  disclose, 
Rut  her  ripe  lips  are  more  sweet  than  those; 

Press  her, 

Caress  her. 

With  blisses. 

Her  kisses 
Dissolve  us  in  pleasure  and  soA  repose. 

I  mnst  have  women — there  is  nothing  unbends 
the  mind  like  them:  money  is  not  so  strong 
a  cordial  for  the  time — Drawer! 

I)  A  fatttoos  place  for  ladiec  of  Ptry  free  vi^'tue. 


JEnter  Drawer. 
Is  the  porter^  gone  for  all  the  ladiesi  acoordiiig 
to  my  directions? 

Drawer,  I  expect  bIm  back  eyery  nmrate: 
but  you  know,  sir,  you  sent  him  as  £u*  as 
Hockley-in-the-hole  for  three  of  the  landies; 
for  one  in  Vinegar-yard,  and  for  the  rest  of 
them,  somewhere  aboiit  Lewkner's-lane.  Sore 
some,  of  them  are  below*,  fbr  I  bear  the  bar 
bell.  As  they  come,  1  will  show  them  opi. 
Coming!  coming.  [£in£. 

Enter  Mrs.  Coaxer,  Dollt  Trull,   Mrs. 
VixBN,  Rettt  Doxt,  Jen  NT  Diybr^  Mrs. 

'  Sl AM MBKIN,  SUKBT  TaWDRT,    Oltd.MoiXT 
R^AZEN. 

Mcu:,  Dear  Mrs.  Coaxer,  you  are  welcomel 
you  look  charmingly  to-day:  Ibopeyoodon^ 
want  the  repairs  of  quality,  and  lay  on  paint. — 
Dolly  Trull  1  kiss  me,  you  slut!  *are  you  as 
amorous  as  ever,  hussy f  you  are  always  %t> 
taken  up  with  stealing  nearts,  that  you  don^ 
allow^ourself  tinie  to  steal  any  thing  else. — 
Ah,  Dolly!  thou  wilt  ever  be  a  coquette. — 
Mrs.  Vixen,  Tm  yours!  I  always  loTed  a 
woman  of  wit  and  spirit;  they  make  charming 
mistresses,  but  plaguy  wives.  —  Retty  Doxy! 
come  hither,  hussy:  do  you  drink  as  bard  aa 
ever?  you  had  better  stick  to  good  wholesome 
beer;  for,  in  troth,  Hetty,  strong  waters  wilL 
in  time,  ruin  your  constitution:  you  sboula 
leave  those  to  your  betters.  —  VVJiat,  and  my 
pretty  Jenny  Diver  too !  as  prim  and  demure 
as  ever!  there  is  not  any  prude,  though  ever 
so  high  bred,  hath  a  more  sanctified  looic,  with 
a  more  mischievous  heart :  ah,^  thou  art  a  deai^ 
artful  hypocrite!  —  Mrs.  Slaroihekin!  as  care- 
less and  genteel  as  ever!  all  you  fine  ladiesp 
who  know  your  own  beauty,  affect  an  un- 
dress.— Rut  see!  here's  Sukey  Tawdry  come 
to  contradict  what  I  was  saying. — Molly  6ra%en  ! 

{'She  kisses,  him'j  That's  well  done!  X  love  a 
ree-hearted  wenc^:  thou  hast  a  most  agree- 
able assurance,  gi|i|  and  art  as  willing  as  a 
turtle. 

air  ANP  <:H0RUS. — MACHRATP  AN9  TAi^nt.^, 

Youth's  the  season  made  £ar  |oySy 

Love  is  th^n  our  duty; 
She  alone  who  that  emp]<$ys/ 
Well  deserves  her  beauty. 
Let's  be  gay. 
While  we  may, 
Reality's  a  flower  despised  in'  decay. 
Chorus,  Youth's  the- season,  etc 

Let  us  drink  and  sport  to-day. 

Ours  is  not  to-morrow; 
Love  with  youth  flies  swift  away, 
Age  is  nought  but  sorrow. 
Dance  and  sing, 
Time's  on  the  wing,t 
Life  never  knows  the  return  of  spring. 
Chorus,  Let  us  drink,  etc 

Mac,  Now,  pray^  ladles,  take  your  places. 
Here,  drawer,  bring  us  more  wine.  If  any  of 
the  ladies  choose  gin,  I  hope  they  wiH  be  ao 
free  as  to  call  for  it,. 

Jenny.  You  look  as  if  yon  meant  me.  Wine 
is  strong  enough  for  me.  Indeed,  sir,  I  nerer 
drink  strong  waters-  but  when  I  have  the  cholic 

Mac,   Just  the  eicusc   of   the   fine    ladies! 
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whjf  a  kdjT  of  qiuJitjr  U  nerer  without  the 
cfaolic  I  hope,  Mrs.  Coaxer,  you  hav^  had 
good  success  of  lale  in  your  tisits  among  the 
mercers  ^). 

Mrs.  C-  VVc  have  so  many  interiopers;  yet, 
-with*  induatiy,  one  may  still  liave  a  little 
picking.  —  if  any  woman  hath  more  art  than 
another,  to  be  sure  '^is  Jenny  Diver. 

Mac.  Have  done  with  your  compliments, 
ladies,  and  drink  about  You  are  not  so  fond 
of  me,  Jenny,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Jenny.  *'lis  not  convenient,  sir,  to  show 
my  fondness  among  so  many  rivals.  *Tis  your 
own  chbice,  and  not  the  warmth  of  xaj  in- 
clination, that  win  determine  you. — But,  to  be 
sure,  sir,  with  so  much  good  fortune  as  you 
have  had  upon  the  road,  you  roust  be  grown 
immensely  rich. 

Mac.  The  road,  indeed,  hath  done  me  jus> 
tice,  but  the  gaming-table  hath  been  my  ruin. 

Jenny.  A  man  of  courage  should  never  put 
an  J  tiling  to  the  risk  but  his  life.  'These  are 
the  tools  of  a  man  of  honour:  cards  and  dice 
arc  only  fit  for  cowardly  cheats,  who  prey 
upon  their  friends. 

[She  takes  up  his  Pistol;  Sukey  Taof- 
dry  takes  up  the  other, 

Sukey.  This,  sir,  is  filter  for  your  hand. 
Besides  your  loss  of  money,  .His  a  lo^  to  •the 
ladies.  How  fond  could  I  be  of  you!  but, 
before  company,  His  ill  bred. 

Mac.  \yanton  hussies! 

Jenny,  I  must,  and  will,  have  a  kiss,  to  give 
mj  wide  a  zest. 

^  [They  take  him  about  the  Neck,  and 
make  Signs  to  Peac^um  and  Con-' 
stables,  dt^ho  rush  in  upon  him. 

Peach.  I  seize  you,  sir,  as  my  prisoner. 

Mac.  Was  this  well  done,  Jenny  r — Women 
are  d^coy  ducks ;  who  can  trust  them  ?  beasts, 
jades,  jilts,  harpies,  furies,  whores  I 

Peach.  Your  case,  Mr.  Macheath,  is  not 
particular.  The  greatest  'heroes  have  been 
ruined  by  women.  —  But,  to  do  them  justice, 
I  must  own  they  are  a  pretty  sort  of  ftrea- 
ture^,  if  we  could  trust  them.  You  must  now> 
sir,  take  your  leave  of  the  ladies ;  and,  if  they 
have  a  mind  to  make  you  a  visit,  they  will 
be  sure  to  find  you  at  home^  This  gentle- 
man, ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate.  Constables, 
wait  upon  the  captain  to  his  lodgings. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 

At-  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure. 

At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure: 

Let  me  go  where  I  wilt, 

In  an  kinds  of  ill, 

I  shall  find  no  such  furies  as  these  are. 

[Exit  Macheath,  guarded  (vilh 

Peachum  and  Constables. 

Mrs.  F".  Look  ye,  Mrs.  Jenny,  though  Mr. 

Peachum  may  have  made   a  private  bargain 

with  you  and  Sukey  Tawdry,  for  betraying 

the  captain,  as  we  were  all  assisting  we  ought 

all  to  share  alike. 

Jenny,    As  far  as  bowl  of  punch,    or  a 

l)  Tliia  is  called  ahop'IifUng,  where  a  woman  goea  to  a 
Btcrcer'ay  or  other  ahopt  nnder  pretence  of  baying  aome- 
thing:  and  ihej  "cnerallj  take  trilh  them  doiU>le  the 
.  qoantity  ihej  hrv«  paid  for;  but  ihej  come  imder  ao 
many  diflferrnl  ahapea>  and  are  ao  extremely  clever  at 
their  btuiiMaa«  that  it  ia  almoat  impoaaible  lo  detect 
then. 


treat,  I  believe^  Mrs.  Sukey  will  join  me->as 
for  any  thing  else,  ladies,  you  cannot,  in  con- 
science, expect  it. 

Mrs.S.  Dear  madam! 

*[0//ering  the  Pass  to  Mrs.  Wixen, 

Mrs.  K.  i  wouldn't  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  S.  Nay — thus  I  m^st  stay  all  night. 

Mrs.  F,  Since  you  command  me— ^ 

Mrs.S.  [After  having  gioen  t4my  to  Mrs. 
Pixen,  pushes  her  from  tiie  DoorLLet  your 
betters  go  befon;  you.  .    \JExeunU 

ScENft  U. — Newgate, 

Enter  Lockit,   Turnkeys ,   Machsatb,  and 

Constables, 

Lockit.  Noble  captain,  you  are  welcome! 
you  h^ve  not  been  a  lodger  of  mine  this  year 
and  a  half.  You  know  the  custom,  sir;  gar- 
nish ^),  captain,  garnish.— Hand  me  down  those 
fetters  there. 

Mac.  Those,  Mr.  Lockit,  seem  to  he  the 
heaviest  of  the  whole  set  With  your  leave, 
I  should  like  the  further  pair  better. 

Lockit.  hook  ye,  captain,  we  know*  what  is 
fittest  for  our  prisoners.  VVhen  a  gentleman 
uses  me  with  civility,  I  always  do  the  best  I 
can  to  please  him.  —  Hand  them  down,  1  say. 
We  have  them  of  all  prices,  from  one  guinea 
to  ten;  and  'tis  fitting  every  gentleman  should 
please  himselE 

Mac.  1  understand  you,  sir.  [Gives  MoneyJ 
The  fees  here  are  so  many,  and  so  exorbitant, 
that  few  fortune!!s  can  bear  the  expense  of 
getting  off  handsomely,  or  of  dying  like  a 
gentleman  ^. 

Lockit.  Those,  I  see,  will  fit  the  captain 
better. — Take  down  the  further  pair. — Do  but 
examine  them,  sir — Never  was  better  work-— 
How  genleelly  tbey  are  made! — ^They  will  sit 
as  easy  as  a  glove",  and  the  nicest  man  in 
£nglaud  might  not  be  ashamed  to  wear  them. 
[ne  puts  on  the  Chains^  If  I  had  the  best 
gentleman  in  the  land  in  my  custody,  1  could 
i;^ot  equip  him  more  handsomely.  And  so^  sir— 
I  now  leave  you  to  your  private  medif-      is. 

[Exeunt  Lockit,  Turnkeys,  and  Consuwles. 

0         AIR. — macheath. 
Man  may  escape  from  rope  aud  gun, 

^ay,  some  have  outlived  the  doctor^s  pill} 
Who  takes  a  woman  must  be, undone, 

That  basilisk  is  sure  to  kill. 
The  fiy,  that  sips  treacle,  is  lost  in  the  sweets, 

So  ne  that  tastes  woman,  woman,  woman, 
He,  that  tastes  woman,  ruin  meets. 

To  what  a  woful  plight  have  I  brought  my- 
selfl  Here  must  1  (all  day  long  tul  I  am 
hanged)  be  confident  to  hear  the  reproaches 
of  a  wench,  who  lays  her  ruin  at  my  door — 
I  am  in  the  custody  of  her  father;  and.  to  be 
sure,  if  he  knows  of  the  matter,  I  shall  have 
a  fine  time  on't  betwixt  this  and  my  exe- 
cution.-— But  I  promised  the  wench  marriage. — 
What*  signifies  a  promise  to  a  woman  ?«  does 
not  man,  in  marriage  itself,  promise  a  hundred 
things  that  he  never  means  to  perform?  Do 
ail  we  can,  women  will  believe  us;  for  they 
look  upon  a  promise  as  an  excuse  for  follow- 

l)  Monej. 

9)  In  a  aait  of  black,  with  Mack  atlk  atoekiaga,  and  while 
cravat.— It  ia  aatouiahing  the  vaaitj  diaplayed  on  thia 
occasion,  when  they  apend  lo  the  rerj  laat  farthing, 
that  Ihej  maj  die  gmiitUj.  ^ 
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ing  their  own  Inclinations.  —  But  bere  comes 
Lucy,  and  I  caifnot  get  from  lier  —  Vould  I 
were  deafl 

Enter  Lucy, 
Lucy*  Yon  base  man,  you! — bow  can  you 
look  me  in  the  face,  after  what  hath  past  be- 
tween us? — Oh,  Macheath!  thou  hast  robbed 
me  of  my  quiet  •—  to  see  thee  tortured  would 
giTe  me  plAisure. 

AIR. — LUCY. 

.Thus,  Vrhen  a  good  housewife  %tt%  *a  sat 

1i^  her  trap  in  the  morning  taken, 
With  pleasure  her  heart  goes  pit-a-pat, 
In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  bacon. 
Then  she  throws  him 
To  the  dog  or  cat. 
To  be  worried,  crushM,  and  shaken. 

Mac*  Haye  you  no  tenderness ,  my  dear 
Lucyl  to  see  a  husband  in  these  circumstances? 

Lucy,  A  husband! 

Mac.  In  every  respect  but  the  form,  and 
that,  my  dear,  may  be  said  over  us  at  any 
time.  —  Friends  should  not  insist  upon  ce^- 
roonies.  From  a  man  of  honour  is  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

Lucy.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  you  fine  men 
to  insult  the  women  you  have  rumed. 

Mac,  The  very  first  opportunity,  my  dear 
(but  have  patience),  you  shall  be  my  wife  in 
whatever  manner  you  please. 

Lucy,  Insinuating  monster!  And  so  you 
think  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  of  miss 
Polly  Peachum?^-I  could  tear  thy  eyes  out. 

Mac,  Sure,  Lucy,  you  canH  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  be  jealous  of  Polfy. 

Lucy*  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  you 
brute,  you? 

McLC*  Married!  very  gopd.  The  wench  gives 
it  out  only  to  ve<  thee,  and  to  ruin  me  in 
fby  good  opinion.  *Tis  true  I  go  to  the  bouse, 
I  chat  with  the  girl,  I  kiss  her,  I  say  a  thou- 
sand things  to  her  (as  all  gentlemen  do)  that 
mean  nothinff,  to  divert  myself;  and  now  the 
silly  jade  hath  set  it  about  that  I  am  married 
to  her,  to  let  me  know  what  she  w^uld  be 
at'  Indeed,  my  dear  Lucy!  those  vic^nt  pas- 
sions may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  a  woman 
in  your  condition. 

Lucy,  Come,  come,  captain,  for  all  your 
assurance^  you  know  that  miss  PoUy  hath  put 
it  out  of  your  power  to  do  me  the  justice 
you  promised  me. 

Mac,  K.  jealous  woman  believes  erery  thing 
her  passion  suggests.  To  convince  you  of  my 
sincerity,  if  we  can  find  the  ordinary,  I  shall 
have  no  scruples  of  making  y«u  my  Mrife ;  and 
I  know  the  consequence  of  having  two  at 
a  time. 

Lucy*  That  you  are  only  to  be  hanged,  add 
so  get  rid  of  them  both. 

mac,  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucy!  to  give 
you  satisfaction — if  you  think  there  is  any  in 
marriage.  —  What  can  a  man  of  honour  say 
more? 

Lucy\  So  then  it  seems  you  are  not  mar- 
ried to  miss  Polly? 

Mac,   Yon* know,  Lucy,  the  girl  is  prodi- 

S'ously  conceited:  no  man  can  say  a  dvii 
ing  to  her,  but  (like  other  fine  ladies)  her 
vanity  makes  her  think  be*s  her  own  for  ever 
and  ever.  ^ 


AIR. 


The  first  time  at  4ie  looking-glals 

The  mother  sets  her  daughter. 
The  image  strikes  the  smiling  lass 

W^ith  self-love  ever  after. 
Each  time  she  looks,  she,  fonder  grown,    , 

Thinks  every  charm  ffrows  stronger; 
But,  alas,  vain  maid !  all  eyes  but  your  own 

Can  see  you  are  not  younger. 

When  women  consider  their  own  beauties, 
they  are  all  alike  unreasonable  in  their  ift- 
mands;  fijr  they  expect  their  lovers ,  should 
like  them  as  long  as  they  like  themselves. 

Lucy.  Yonder  is. my  father  —  Perhaps  tins 
way  we  may  light  upon  the  ordinary,  who 
shall  try  if  you  vrill  be  as  good  as  your  word— 
for  I  long  to  be  made  an  honest  woman. 

\ExettnL 
• 
Enter  Pbachum  ,   and  LocKiT  with  an  Ac- 

countr-booiu 

LockiL  In  this  last  aiHiir,  brother  Peadmni, 
we  are  agreed.  You  have  consented  to  go 
halves  in  Klacheatb. 

Peach,  We  shall  never  fall  out  about  an 
execution.  Bdt  as  to  that  article,  pray  how 
stands  your  last  year*s  account? 

JbockiL  If  you  will  run  your  eye  over  it, 
youll  find  *tis  fair  and  deariy  stated. 

*  Peach.  This  long  arrear  of  the  government 
is  very  hard  ui;oq  us.  Can  it  be  expected 
that  we  should  hang  our  acquaintance  for 
nothing,  .when  our  betters  will  hardly  save 
theirs  without  being  paid  for  it?  Unless  ibe 
people  in  employment  pay  better,  I  promise 
them  for  the  future  I  shall  let  other  rogues 
live  beside  their  own. 

Lockii.  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  afraid 
those  matters  may  be  carried  too  far.  We 
are  treated  too  by  them  with  Contempt,  as  if 
our  profession,  were  not  reputable. 

Peach.  In  one  respect  indeed  our  emplor- 
ment  may  be  reckoned  dishonest,  because,  like 
great  statesmen,  we  encourage  those  who  be- 
trShy  their  friends. 

Lockit,  Such  language,  brother,  any  where 
else  might  turn  to  your  prejudice.  Learn  to 
be  more  guarded,  I  beg  you. 

.  Am. — LOCUT. 

W^hen  you  censure  the  age, 

Be  cautious  and  sage. 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be; 

If  you  mention  Tice  or  bribe, 

Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe. 
Each  cries^-Tbat  was  lev^lTd  at  me. 

Peach*  Here^s  poor  Ned  Clincher^  n^e, 
I  see :  sure,  brother  Lockit,  there  was  a  IHlle 
unfair  proceeding  in  Ned*s  case;  for  he  toU 
me  in  the  condemned  hold,  that,  for  value 
received,  you  had  promised  him  a  session  or 
two  longer  without  molestation. 

Lockit,  Mr.  Peachum— this  is  the  first  time 
my  honour  was  ever  called  in  question. 

Peach,  Business  is  at  an  enci— if  once  we 
act  dishonourably. 

Lockit*  Who  accuses  me? 

Peach*  You  are  warm,  broUier.  ^ 

Lockit  He  that  atUcks  my  honour,  atlaco 
my  livelihood — and  this  usage — sir— is  not  to 
be  borne. 
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Peach*  Since  yon  proTtoke  roe  to  speak — 
I  must  tell  you  too,  tbat  Mrs.  Coaxer  charges 
you  with  -tfefraucllng  her  of  ber  information 
tnoney  for  ibe  apprehending  of  CurUpated 
Hugh.  Indeed,  indeed,  brother,  we  must  punct- 
ually pay  our  spies*  or  we  shall  have  no  in- 
formation. 

Lockii,  Is  this  language  to  me,  sirrah — who 
have  saved  you  from  int  gallows,  sirrab! 

[Collaring  each  other. 

Peach,  If  I  am  hang;fd,  it  shall  he  for  rid- 
ding tbe  world  of  an  arrant  rascaL 

Lockit,  This  band  shall  do  the  olllce  of  the 
halter  you  deserve,  and  throttle  you — you  dog! 

Peach.  Brother,  brother  —  we  are  both  in 
the  wrong-* we  shall  he  both  losers  in  the 
dispute — Tor  you  know  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  hang  each  other.  You  should  not 
be  -so  passionate. 

Lockit,  Nor  you  so  provoking. 

Peach,  *Tis  our  mutual  interest,  *tis  for  the 
interest  of  the  world ,  we  should  agree.  If  I 
said  any  thing,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  character,  I  ask  pardon. 

Lockit,  Brother  Peachum — I  can  forgive  as 
well  as  resent — Give  me  your  hand;  suspicion 
do^  not  become  a  friend. 

Peach.  I  only  meant  to  give  yon  occasion 
to  justify  yourself.  But  1  must  now  sXkp  home, 
for  I  expect  the  gentleman  about  this  snufT- 
boxthat  Filch  nimmed  i)  two  nights  ago  in 
tbe  Park.  I  appointed  him  at  this  hour.  \ilxiL 


Enter  Macheath. 

Lficjr,  Though  the  ordinary  was  out  ol  the 
way  to-day,  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will,  upoa 
he  first  opportunity,  quiet  my  scruples.  —  Oh, 
sir !  my  fa  therms  hard  heart  is  not  to  be  soflened| 
and  1  am  in  the  utmost  despair. 

Ma4:,  But  if  I  could  raise  a  small  sum-r- 
would  not  twenty  guineas,  think  you,  move, 
him?  —  Of  all  the  arguments  in  the  way  of 
business,  the  perquisite  is  the  nu>st  prevailing.-^ 
Money,  well-timed,  and  properly  applied,  will 
do  any  thing. 

'  AUU— MACHEATH* 

If  you  at  an  office  expect  your  due. 

And  wouldnY  h.ive  matters  neglected, 
You  must  quicken  the  clerk  with  tbe,  perqui- 
site too. 

To  do  what  his  duty  directed: 
Or  would  you   the  frowns  of  a  lady  prevent, 

She  too  has  tbat  palpable  failing; 
The  perquisite  softens  her  into  consent, 

That  rcas6a  with  all  is  prevailing. 

Lutjr,  What  love  or  money  can  do  shall 
be  done;  for  all  my  comfort  depends  upon 
your  safety. 


Enter  Lucy. 

Lockit,  Whence  come  you,  hussy? 

Lucy,  My  tears  might  answer  tbat  question. 

Lockit,  You  have  been  whimpering  and 
fondling  like  a  spaniet,  over  the  fellow  that 
hath  abused  you. 

Lucy,  .One  can*t  help  love;  one  can't  cure 
It  Tis  nojt  in  my  power  to  obey  you  and 
bate  him. 

Lockit,  Learn  to  bear  your  husband*s  death 
like  a  reasonable  woman;  His  not  the  fashion 
DOw-a-days  so  much  as  to  affect  sorrow  upon 
these  occasions.  No  woman' would  ever  marry 
if  she  had  not  the  chance  of  mortality  for  a 
release.  Act  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  hussy, 
and  thank  your  father  for  what  he  is  doing. 

AIR. — LUCY.  ^ 

Is  then  bis  fate  decreed,  sir. 

Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting? 
W^hen  first  we  met,  so  moves  me  yet, 

O  see  how  my  heart  is  splitting! 

Lockit  Look  ye,  Lucy,  there  is  no  savrng 
him — so  I  think  you  must  even  do  like  other 
widows — buy  yourself  weeds, -and  be  cheerful. 

Air. — LOCEiT. 
You'll  think,  ere  many  days  ensUe, 

This  sentence   not  severe; 
I  hang  your  husband,  child,  'tis  true. 
But  with  him  hang  your  care. 
Twang  dang  dillo  dee. 

Like  a  good  wife,  go  moan  over  your  dying 
husband;  that,  child,  is  your  duty>^Consider, 
girl,  you  can't  have  the  man  and  the  money 
too  »^  so  make  yourself  as  easy  qs  you  can, 
by  getting  all  you  can  from  him*  {ExiL 

X)  Slmg,  f»r  9t»U. 


Enter  Polly. 

PoUy.  Where  is  my  dear  husband? — Was 
a  rope  ever  intended  for  his  neck !  —  Oh  let 
me  throw  my  arms  about  it,  and  throttle  thee 
with  love! — vVhy  dost  thou  turn  away  from 
me? — ^"lis  thy  Polly — 'tis  thy  wife. 

Mac,  Was*  ever  such  an  .unfortunate  rascal 
as  I  am! 

Lucy,  W^as  there  ever  such*  another  villain  I 

Polly,  Oh,  Macheath!  was  it  for  this  w.e 
parted?  Taken!  imprisoned!  tried!  hanged!-^ 
Cruel  reflection !  I'll  stay  with  thee  till  death — 
no  force  shall  tear  thy  dear  wife  from  thoe 
now. — What  means  my  love? — not  one  kind 
word!  not  one  kind  look!  —  Think  what  thy 
Polly  suf?ers  to  see  thee  in  this  condition! 

Mack  I  must  disown  her.  \Aside'\  The  wench 
is  distracted! 

Lucy.  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue?  Can 
I  have  no  reparation?  Sure  men  were  born 
to  lie,  and  women  to  believe  .them!  Oh  vil- 
lain! villain! 

Polly.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  ? — Thy  neglect  of 
me,  thy  aversion  to  me,  too  severely  proves 
it.— -Loot  on  me — Tell  me,  am  I  not  thy  wife  ? 

Lucy,  Perfidious  wretch! 

Polly,  Barbarous  husband! 
.  Lucy.  Uadst  thou  been  hanged  five  months 
ago,  I  had  been  liappy. 

Polljr,  If  you  had  been  kind  to  me  till 
death,  it  would  not  have  vexed  n^e — and  that's 
"no  very  unreasonable  request  {though  from  a 
wife)  iQ  a  man  who  bath  not  above  i^vta  or 
eight  days  to  live. 

Lucy.  Art  thou,  then,  married  to  another? 
Uast  thou  two  wives,  monster? 

Mac  If  woman's  tongues  can  cease  for  an 
answer — hear  me. 

Lucy.  I  won't.— Flesh  and  blood  can't  bear 
my  usage! 

Polly.  Shall  not  I  claim  my  own?  Justice 
bids  me  speak. 

AIR.  —  MACHEATH. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
W^cre  tV>ther  dear  charmer  away! 
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But  wJbile  ye  thus  tease  me  together, 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say; 
But  toll  de  roll,  etc 

Polfy.  Sure,  my  dear,  there  ought  to  be 
some  preference  shown  to  a  wife — at  least  she 
may  claim  the  appearance  of  it.  He  must  be 
distracted  with  misfortunes,  or  he  could  not 
use  me  thus. 

Lucy,  Oh  villain!  villain!  thou  hast  de- 
ceiTed  me! — I  could  even  inform  against  thee 
with  pleasure.  —  Not  a  prude  wishes  more 
heartily  to  have  facts  against  her  intimate  ac> 
•quaintance,  than  I  now  wish  to  have  facts 
against  thee.  I  would  have  her  satisfaction, 
and  they  should  all  out. 


least,  madam ;  and  rmj  doty,  madam,  obfign 
me  to  stay  with  my  husband,  madam. 

AIR. 

Lucj   Why,  how  now,  madam  Flirt? 
If  you  thus  mtist  chatter, 
And  ar^  for  flin^ng  dirt, 
Lefs  try  who  best  can  spattefi 
Madam  Flirt! 
Polly,  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade  ? 
Sure,  the  wench  is  tipsey! 
How  can  you  see  me  made  1 7*o  hxm. 
The  scoff  of  such  a  gip»y  ? 

Saucy  jade !  \Ta  her. 

Enter  Peach UM. 

Peach.  Where's  my  wen<:h?  Ah,  bosj, 
hussy ! — Come  home,  you  slut  \  and  when  your 
feUow  is  hanged,  hang  yourself,  to  make  ftitu 
family  some  amends. 

Polfy »  Dear,  dear  father!  do  not  tear  me 
from  him.( — I  must  speak — I  have  more  to  nj 
to  him. — Oh,  twist  tny  fetteri  about  roe,  that 
he  may  not  haul  me  from  theel 

Peach,  Sure,  all  women  are  alike!  if  ever 
they  commit  one  folly,  they  are  sore  lo  com- 
mit another,  by  exposing  themselves. — Awa^r 
—not  a  word  more. — ion  are   my   prisoner, 


now. 


hussy. 


DUET.  —  POLLY  AMD  LUCY. 

Polfy.  Vm  bubbled. 

Lucy.  '    Vm  bubbled. 

Polfy,  Oh,  how 

Fm  troubled! 
Lucy.  Bamboozled  and  bit! 
Polly.  My  distresses 

are  doubled. 
Lucy.  V\^hen  you  come  to  the  tree,  should 

the  hangman  refuse, 

These  -fingers ,    with  pleasure   could 

fasten  the  noose. 

Polfy.  Vm  bubbledi  etc. 

Mac,  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy — this  is  all 

a  fetch  of  Polly's,  to  make  me  desperate  with  air.^-POLLy- 

you,  in  case  I  get  off.      If  I  am   hanged,  she       No  powV  on  earth  can  eW  divide 

would  fain  have  the   credit  of  being  thought      The  knot  that  sacred  love  hath   tied; 

my  widow. — Really,  Polly,  this  is  no  time  for      When  parents  draw  against  our  mind, 

a  dispute  of  this  sort;   for  wheneyer  you   are       The  truelove's  knot  they  faster  bind. 

talking  of  marriage,  [  am  thinking  of  banging.  Oh,  oh,  ray,  oh  Amborah — Oh,  ob,  etc 

•   Polly.'  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in         [^Holding  Macheath,Peachurn pulling  her. 

disoviming  me?  l£a:eunt  Peachum  and  PoUjf. 

Mac,  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in      Mac.  1  am  naturally  compassionate,  wilie,  so 

Persuading  me   that   I   am    married  r     Why,  that  1  could  not  use  the  wench  as  she  deser- 

Folly,  dost  thou   seek   to   aggravate    my   mis-  ved,  which  made  you,   at  first,   suspect  tkere 

fortunes?  was  something  in  what  she  said. 

Lucy,  Really,  miss  Peachum,  you   do  but      Lucy,  Indeed,   my    dear,  I   was  strange^/ 
expose  yoursen;  besides,  lis  barbarous  in  you  puzzled! 

to  worry  a  gentleman  iii  his  circumstances.     I     Mac.  If  t|iat  had  been  the  ,case,  her  fatber 

would  never  have  brought   me    into  this  cir- 


AIR.— POLLY. 

Cease  your  funning. 
Force  or  cunning 

Never  shall  my  heart  trepan  ; 
All  these  sallies 
Are  but  malice,  * 

To  seduce  my  constant  man. 

Tis  most  certain. 

By  their  fltrting,  * 
W^omen  oft  have  envy  shown ; 

Pleased  to  ruin 

Others'  wooinfi^. 
Never  happy  in  their  own! 

Decency,  madam,  methiuks,  might  teach  you 
to  behave  yourself  vtdth  some  reserve  to  the 
husband,  while  his  wife  is  present. 

Mac.  But,  seriously,  Polly,  this  is  carrying 
the  joke  a  little  to  far. 

Luc,  If  you  are  determined,  madam,  to  raise 
a  disturbance  in  the  prison,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  send  for  the  turnkey,  to  show  you  the  door. 
I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  force  me  to  be  so 
ill  bred. 


cumsl,ance — No,  Lucy,  1  bad  rather  die  than 
be  false  to  thee! 

Luc,  Hovy  happy  am  I,  if  you  say  this  from 
your  heart!  for  I  lore  thee  lo,  tBat  I  ceuW 
sooner  Itear  to  see  thee  hanged,  than  to  tbe 
arms  ot  another. 

Mai\  Butcouldst  thou  bear  to  see  me  hangedf 

Luc,  Oh,  Macheath;  1  could  never  li«e  to 
see  that  day! 

Mac.  You  see,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  lore, 

Jrou  are  in  my  debt. — Make  me,  if  possiWei 
ove  thee  more,  and  let  me  owe  my  hfe  to 
thee — If  you  refuse  to  assist  me,  Peadium  aod 
your  father  will  immediately  put  me  beyooa 
all  means  of  escape. 

Lucy.  My  father,  I  know,  bath  been  drink- 
ing hard  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  fancy  Ih* 
is  now  taking  his  nap  in  his  own  room — If  I 
can  procure  the  keys,  shall  I  go  off  with  thee* 
my  aear?  ' 

Mac.  If  we  are  together,  'twifl  be  irapws*- 
ble  to  lie  concealed.  As  soon  as  the  sesrck 
begins  to  .be  a  little  cool,  I  will  send  lo  thee; 
till  then,  my  heart  is  thy  prisoner. 


Polly,  Give  me  leave  to  tell   you,  madam,!     Lucy.  Come  then,  my   dear  husband,  owe 
these  /orward  airs  don't  become  you  in   the | thy  life  to  me;  and,  though  you  love  me  not 
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he  gnt^l.    But  tW  Polly  niiM  in  mj  bead 
ttraogelj. 

Mac,  A  rooroeul  of  tiirie  may  make  us  uu- 
happy  for  ever. 

AIR.  —  LUCY, 

1  lijce  the  fox  shall  grieve,   * 

Whose  mate  balh  lefl  her  side ; 
Whom  hounds,  from  mom  to  eve. 

Chase  o*er  the  country  wide. 
Where  can  my  lover  hide? 

Where  cheat  the  weary  pack? 
If  love  he  not  his  guide, 

lie  never  will  come  hack.        \_£jceunl, 

ACT  111. 
ScBinB  I. — ^Newgate. 

^  LocKiT,  Lucy. 

Lockil,  To  be  sure,  wench,  you  must  have 
been  aiding  and  abetting  to  help  him  to  this 
escape? 

Lucy,  Sir,  here  hath  been  Peachum,  and 
bis  daughter  Polly,  and,  to  he  sure,  they  know 
the  ways  of  Newgale  as.  well  as  if  they  had 
been  horn  and  bred  in  the  place  all  their  lives. 
V\^by  must  all  your  suspicion  light  upon  me? 

LockiL  Lucy,  Lucy,  I  will  have  uone  oi 
these  shulTling  answers  1 

Lucy,  Well  then,  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
him,  1  wish  I  may  be  burned! 

LockiU  Keep  your  tempJi^  Lucy,  or  I  shall 
pronounce  you  guilty. 

Lucy,  Keep  yours,  sir — 1  do  wish  I  may  be 
burned,  1  do;  and  what  can  I  say  more  to 
convince  you  ? 

Lockii,  Did  he  tip  handsomely? — Ilovvmuch 
did  he  come  down  with?  Come,  hussy,  donU 
cheat  your  father,  and  1  shall  not  he  angry 
with  vou-^erhaps,  you  have  made  a  better 
bargain  with  him  than  1  could  have  done — 
How  much,  my  good  girl  ? 

Lucy.  You  know,  sir,  I  am  fond  of  him, 
and  would  have  given  money  to  have  kept 
bim  with  me. 

Lockil,  Ah,  Lucy!  thy  education  might  have 
put  thee  more  upon  thy  guard :  for  a  girl,  in 
the  bar  of  an  alehouse,  is  always  besieged. 

Lucy,  If  you  can  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will 
make  a  fair  confession;  for,  to  be  sure,  he 
bath  been  a  most  barbarous  villain  to  me ! 

Lockit,  And  so  you  have  let  him  escape, 
hussy»have  you  ? 

Lucy,  When  a  woman  loves,  a  kind  look, 
a  tender  word,  can  persuade  her  to  any  thing,' 
and  i  could  ask  no  other  bribe.  Notwith- 
standing all  he  swore,  I  am  now  fully  con- 
vinced, that  Polly  Peachura  is  actually  his 
wife — Did  I  let  him  escape,  fool  that  I  was! 
to  go  to  her?  Polly  will  wheedle  herself  into 
his  money;  and  then  Peachum  will  hang  him, 
and  cheat  us  both. 

LockiL  So  1  am  to  be  ruined  because,  for- 
tooth,  you  must  be  in  love! — A  very  pretty 
excuse! 

Lucy,  I  could  murder  that  impudent,  happy 
strumpet! — I  gave  him  his  life,  and  that  crea- 
ture enjoys  the  sweets  of  it — Ungrateful  Mac- 
heath  ! 


Alone  I  lie, 
XosS|  tumble,  and  cry, 
What  a  happy  creature  is  Polly ! 
Was  e'er  such  a  wretch  as  I? 
With  rage  I  redden  like  scarlet, 
That  my  dear  inconstant  varlet. 
Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 
\s  lost  in  the  arms 
or  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 
Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 
Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot! 
This,  this  my  resentment  alarms. 
Lockit,   And  so,  afteil  all  this   mischief|  I 
must  stay  here   to  be   entertained   with  your 
caterwauling,  mistress  Puss! — Out  of  n?y  sight, 
wanton  strumpet! — Yon  shall  fast,  and  mortify 

Jrourself  into  reason,  with,  now  and  then,  a 
ittle  handsome  discipline,  to  bring  you  to  your 
senses. — Go! — \Exit  LucyJ  Peacnum,  then, 
intends  to  outwit  me  in  this  affair,  but  Til  be 
even  with  him! — The  dog  is  leaky  in  his  li- 
guor,  so  Til  ^ly  him  that  way,  get  the  secret 
irom  him^nd  turn  this  affair  to  my  own  ad> 
vantage,  fpicy! 

Enter  LucT. 

Are  there  any  of  P^achum's  people  now  in 
the  house? 

Lucy.  Filch,  sir,  is  dnnking  a  quartern  of 
strong  waters,  in  the  next  room,  with  Black 
Moll. 

LockiL  Bid  him  come  to  me.  [Exit, 

Enter  Filch. 

Why,  boy,  thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  half 
starved.  —  like  a  shotten  herring. — But,  boy, 
canst  thou  tell  me  where  thy  master  is  to  be 
found  ? 

Filc?i.  At  bis  lock,  sir,  at  the  Crooked  Billet. 

Lockit,  Very  well  —  I  have  nothing  more 
with  you.  [Exit  FilcH]  Til  go  to  him  there, 
for  I  have  many  important  affairs  to  settle 
with  him,  and  in  the  way  of  those  transactions, 
ril  artfully  get  into  his  secret — so  that  Mac- 
heath  shall  not  remain  a  day  longer  out  of  my 
clutches.  [Exu, 

Enter  LucY- 

Lucy,  Jealousy,  ra^e,  love,  and  fear,  are  at 
once  tearing  me  to  pieces.  How  am  I  wea- 
ther-beaten and  shattered  with  distresses. 


AIR.  —  LUCY. 

My  love  is  all  madness  and  foUy; 


AIR. — lUCY. 

Fm  like  a  skiff  on  the  ocean  tost. 

Now   high,   now  low,   with    each  billow 
borne. 
With  her  rudder  broke  and  her  anchor  lost, 

Deserted  and  all  forlorn. 
While  thus  Hie  rolling  and  tossing  all  night, 
That  Polly  lies  sporting  on  seas  of  delight! 

Revenge,  revenge,  revenge, 
Shall  appease  my  restless  sprite. 
I  have  the  ratsbane  ready — But  i'^y  I  were  to 
he  hanged — I  never  could  be  hanged  for  any 
thing  that  would  give  me  greater  comfort  than 
the  poisoning  that  slut. 

Enter  Fiicu; 

Filch,  Madam,   berets    miss   Polly   come  to 
wait  upon  you. 

Lucy.  Show  her  in. 
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Enter  Polly, 
Dear  madam !  your  servaul. — I  hope  you  -will 
pardon  my  passion  when  I  was  so  happy  to 
see  yoa  last — I  was  so  overrun  with  ihe  spleen, 
that  1  was  perfectly  out  of  myself;  and  really 
when  one  bath  the  spleen,  every  tbin^  is  to 
be  excused  by  a  friend. 

A I R. — L  u  c  Y. 

When  a  wife's  in  the  pout 
(As  she's  sometimes,  no  doubt), 
The  good  husband,  as  meek  as,  a  Iamb, 
Her  vapours  to  still, 
First  grant  her  her  will, 
And  the  quieling  draught  is  a  dram; 
Poor  man !   and   the   quieting   draught  is 
a  dram. 
-~-\  wish  all  our  quarrels  might  have  so  com> 
fortable  a  reconciliation. 

Polljr,  1  have  no  excuse  for  my  own  be- 
baTiour,  madam,  but  my  misfortunes — and  re- 
ally, madam,  I  suffer  too  upon  your  account. 

Lucy,  But,  miss  Polly  —  in  ifce  way  of 
friendship,  will  you  give  mc  leave  ^  propose 
a  glass  of  cordial  lo  you  ?  ^ 

Polly,  Strong  waters  are  apt  to  give  me  the 
headache. — 1  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse 
me? 

Lucjr,  Not  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land 
could  have  belter  in  her  closet  for  her  own 
private  drinking.  —  You  seem  mighty  low. in 
spirits,  my  dear! 

Polly,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  health  will 
not  allow  me  to  accept  of  your  offer — f  should 
not  have  led  you  in  the  rude  manner  I  did 
when  we  met  last,  madam,  had  not  my  papa 
hauled  me  away  so  Unexpectedly. — [  was  in- 
deed somewhat  provoked,  and  perhaps  might 
use  some  expressions  that  were  disrespectful 
— but  really,  madam,  the  captain  treated  me 
Mrilb  so  much  contempt  and  cruelly,  that  I  de- 
served your  pity  ralher  ihan  your  resentment 

Lucy.  But  since  his  escape,  no  doubt,  all 
matters  are  made  up  again — Ah  Polly!  Polly! 
*tis  I  am  the  unhappy  wife,  and  he  fovcs  you 
as  if  vou  were  only  his  mistress. 

Polly,  Sure,  madam,  you  cannot  think  me 
so  happy  as  to  be  the  object  of  your  jealousy 
— A  man  is  always  afraid  of  a  woman  who 
loves  him  too  well — So  that  1  must  pxpect  to 
be  neglected  and  avoided. 

Lucy,  Then  our  cases,  my  dear  Polly,  are 
exactly  alike:  both  of  us  indeed  have  been  too 
fond.  Indeed,  my  dear  Polly,  we  are  both  of 
us  a  cup  too  low;  let  me  prevail  upon  you 
lo  accept  of  my  offer. 

A1R.~LCCY. 

Come,  sweet  lass, 

LeCs  banish  sorrow 

Till  to-morrow ; 

Come,  sweet  lass, 
Let^s  take  a  chirping  glass. 

Wine  can  clear 

The  vapours  of  despair, 

And  make  us  light  as  air; 

Then  drink  and  banish  care. 
I    can*t  bear,    child,  to   see    you  in  such  low 
spirits — and  i  must  persuade  you   to    what   1 
know  will  do  you  ^ood.  [JEjri/. 

Polly,  All  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can't  be 
for  nothing — at  this  time  too,  when  I  know 


she  bates  me!— The  diisembltng  of  a  woman 
is  always  the  forerunner  of  miscbief-^By  pour- 
ing strong  waters  down  ray  throat  she  tbinks 
to  pump  some  secrets  out  of  me — ril  be  upon 
my  guard,  anii  won't  taste  a  drop  of  iter  li- 
quor, Vm  resolved. 

Re-en ler  Lucy,  wilh  strong  fVater^ 

Lucy,  Come,  miss  Polly. 

Polly,  Indeed,  child,  you  have  gtvea  your- 
self trouble  to  no  purpose — You  must,  my 
dear,,  excuse  me. 

Lucy,  lUally,  mbs  Polly,  you  are  a«  stpiea- 
mishly  .affectea  about  taking  a  cup  of  strong 
waters  as  a  lady  before  company. 

Polly,  What  do  1  see?  IViachcatb  again  in 
custody  ! — now  every  glimmering  of  happiness 
is  lost!  \JOrops  the  Glass  of  Liquor  on  the 
Ground,  • 

Enter  LocKiT,  Macheatb,  and  Pbachux. 

Lockit,  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  captain — 
You^have  neither  the  chance  of  love  or  money 
for  another  escape,  for  you  are  ordered  to  bie 
called  down  upon  your  trial  immediately. 

Peach,  Away,  hussies! — This  is  not  a  time 
for  a  man  to  be  hampered  with  his  wive*— 
you  see  ihe  gentleman  is  in  chains  already. 

Lucy,  O  husband,  husband  !  my  heart  longed 
to  see  thee,  but  lo  see  thee  thus  distracts  me ! 

Polly,  Will  not  my  dear  husband  look  npon 
his  Polly?  VS^hy  Mdst  thou  not  flown  to  mp 
for  protection?  with  me  thou  badsl  been  safe. 

DUET.  —  POLLY  AND  LUCY. 

Polly,  Hither,  dear  husband,  turn  your  eyes! 

Lucy,      Bestow  one  glance  to  cheer  me. 

Polly,  Think,  with  that  look,  thy  PoUy  dies. 

Lucy,      O  shun  mc  not,  but  bear  me ! 

Polly,  Tis  Polly  sues.  • 

Lucy,  n^is  Lucy  speaks, 

Polly,  Is  thus  true  love  requited? 

Lucy,  My  heart  is  bursting. 

Polly,  IVline,  too,  breaks, 

Lucy.  Must  I — 

Polly,  Must  1  be  slighted? 

Mac,  What  would  you  have  me  «ay,  la* 
dies?  You  see  the  affair  will  soon  be  at  an 
end,  without  my  disobliging  either  of  you. 

Peach.  But  the  settling  of  this  ^oiot,  cap- 
tain, mi^ht  prevent  a  iawxuit  between  your 
two  ladies. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 

VN^hich  way  shall  I  turn  me?   bow  can  I 

,    decide  ? 
Wives,  the  day  of  your  death,  are  as  fond 

as  a  bride. 
One  wife  is  too   much  for  most  husbands 

to  hf'.ar. 
But  two  at  a  time,  there's  'no  mortal  can  bear. 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  which  way  1  will. 
What  would  comfort  the  one,   toother  wife 

would  take  ill. 
Polly,  But,  if  his  own  misfortunes  have 
made  him  insensible  lo  mine,  a  father,  sure* 
will  be  more  compassionate ! — Dear,  dear  sir! 
sink  the  material  evidence,  and  bring  him  off 
at  bis  trial — Polly,  upon  her  knees,  wp  it  of 
you. 

AIR. —  POLL  T. 

Wbf!|i  my  hero  in  court  appears, 
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And  stands  arraignM  for  Lis  life, 
Then  think  of  poor  PoIly*s  tears^ 
For  ah!  poor  PoIlyV  his  wife, 
•  Like  the  sailor,  he  holds  up  his  hand, 

DistressM  on  the  dashing  wave; 
To  die  a  drj  death  at  land 
|s  as  bad  as  a  wafry  grave. 
And  alas,  poor  PoJIj! 

Alack,  and  weli-a-day ! 
Before  I  was  in* love, 

Oh  I  cvjy  month  was  May. 
Peach*  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Polly — your 
husband  is  to  die  to-day;  therefore,  if  you 
are  not  already  proTided,  *tis  high  time  to 
look  about  for  another. — ^There%  comfort  for 
you,  you  slut! 

Lockit,  We  are  ready,  sir,  to  conduct  you 
to  the  Old' Bailey. 

AIR.  —  MACHEATH. 

The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met. 
The  judges  all  ranged;  (a  terrible  show!) 
I  go  undismayed,  for  death  \s  a  debt— 

A  debt  on  demand,   so  take  what  I  owe. 
Then  farewell,    my    love — dear    charmers, 

adieu! 
Contented  I  die — \\s  the  better  for  you. 
Here  ends  all  dispute,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
For  this  way,  at  once,  I  please  all  my  wives. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 
[Exeunt  Peachum,  Lock^l,  Macheath,  etc* 

^CENB  II. — Another  Part  of  tlie  Prison, 
Dance  of  Prisoners  in  fetters* 

Scene  IIL — TJie  condemned  Hold* 
MACHBATii  in  a  melancholy  Posture*    » 

\  •  MEDLEY. 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  case  \ 
Must  I  suffer  this  disgrace? 

Of  all  the  friends  in  time  of  grief, 

When  threatening  death  looks  grimmer. 

Not  one  so  sure  can  bring  relief, 

As  this. best  friend,  a  brimmer.  [Drinks. 

Since  I  must  swing — I  scorn,  I  scorn  to  wince 

or  whine.  [Rises* 


Upon  Tyburn  tree. 
But  gold  firom  law  can  take  out  the   sting; 
And  if  rich  men,  like  us,  were  to  svring, 
^Twouldthin  the  land,  such  numbers  to  siring 

Upon  Tyburn  tree. 

Enter  Gaoler; 

Gaoler*  Some  friends  of  yours,  captain,  de> 
sire  to  be  admitted — 1  leave  you  together. 

Enter  Ben  Budge  and  Mat-oVhe-Mint. 

Mac*  For  my  having  broke  prison,  you. see, 
gentlemen,  I  am  ordered  immediate  execution 
— The  sherifTs  officers,  I  believe,  are  now  at 
the  door.  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  ^peach 
me,  r  own  surprised  me — ^\%  a  plain  proof 
that  the  world  is  all  alike,  and  that  even  [our 
gaiig  can   -^ * — *    — ''—    **- — 


no  more   trust   one  anotncr 


th 


an 


But  now  again,  my  spirits  sink, 
rU  raise  them  hjgh  with  wine. 

[Drinks, 

But  valour  the  stronger  grows, 

The  stronger  liquor  were  drinMng; 

And  how  can  we  feel  our  woes, 

W^hen  we've  lost  the  trouble  oftbinkinff? 


If  thus  a  man  can  die. 
Much  bolder  with  brandy. 
[Pours  out  a  Bumper  of  Brandy* 

So  I  drink  off  this  bumper  —  and   now  I  can 

stand  the  test. 
And  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die  as  brave 

as  the  best.  [Drinks* 

But  can  i  leave  my  pretty  hussies 
Without  one  tear,  or  tender  sigh? 
Their  eyes,  their  lips,  their  busses. 
Recall  my  love — Ah!  must  i  die? 

Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree. 
To  curb  yice  in  others,  as  well  as  in  me, 
I  wonder  we  haVt  better  company 


ifitL  We  are  all  heartily  sorry,  ^captain, 
for  your  misfortune;  but  'tis  what  we  must 
all  come  to. 

Mac*  Peachum  and  Locktt,  you  know,  are 
infamous  scoundrels — their  lives  are  as  much 
in  your  power,  as  yours  are  in  theirs — Re- 
member your  dying  friend — Tis.  my  last  re- 
quest— Bring  those  villains  to  the  gallows  be- 
fore you,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

MaU  Well  do  it. 

Re-enter  Gaoler. 

Gaoler*  Miss  Polly  and  miss  Lucy  entrfat 
a  word  with  you,  [Exit^ 

Mac,  Gentlemen,  adieu! 

[Exeunt  Ben  Bud^e  andMat-o^Uie^Mint* 

Enter  Lucy  atid  Pollt. 

Mac*  My  dear  Lucy!  my  dear  Polly!  what- 
soerer  hatn  passed  between  us  is  now  at  an 
end. 

TRIO.— LUCY,  POLLY,    MACHEATH, 


Lucy*  'Would  I  might  be  bangM! 
Polly*  And  I  would  so  too! 

Lucf*  To  be  hang'd  with  you. 
Polly*  My  dear,  with  you. 

Mac*    Oh,  leave  me  to   thought!  I  fear/  I 

doubt  1 
I  tremble — I  droop ! — See,  my  cou- 
rage is  out! 
[^rurns  up  the  empty  PoL 
Polly*  No  token  of  love? 
Mac*  See,  my  courage  is  out ! 

jp.nKm^i .  [Turns  up  the  mmpty  BotOe. 

[Drinks*)^     Xc/cr.   No  token  of  love? 

Polly,  Adieu  I 

Lucy*  Farewell ! 

Mac*    But  hark!  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell. 


Re-enter  Gaoler. 

Gaoler,  Four  women  more,  captain,  with  a 
child  a-piecc. 

Mac*  Tell  the  sherifTs  officers  I  am  ready. 

[Elxeunt* 
Mob*  [Within^  A  reprieve  I  a  reprieve! 

Re-enter  Macheath,  Polly,  Lucy,  etc 

Mae,  So,  it  seems,  I  am  not  left  to  my 
choice,  but  must  have  a  wife  at  last — Look 
ye,  my  dears,  we  will  have  no  controversy 
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now— Let  us  giye  this  day  to  mirib;  and,  la- 
diesy  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave  to  present 
a  partner  to  each  of  you ;  aud  for  this  time, 
I  take  Polly  for  mine — and  for  Hfe,  you  slut, 
for  we  are  really  married. 

FLNALE. 

Thus,  I  stand  like  a  Turk,  and  his  doxies 

around, 
From    all    sides,  their   glances  his  passion 

confound ; 
For  hiack,  brown,  and  fair,-  his  inconstancy 

burns, 
'And  the  different  beauties  subdue  him  by 

turns: 


Each  caUs  forth  her  cbarras,  to  protoke  kit 

desires, 

Though   willing  to    all,   but  with   one  be 

retires : 

Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  pat  off  aB 

sorrow. 

The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to- 
morrow. 

Then  think   of  this  maxim,  and  cast  away 

sorrow, 

The  wretch  of  to>day  may  be  happy  to- 
morrow. 
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Com.  Opera  hj  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Acted  at  CovenI  Garden,  1775.  Thti  piece  (the  plot  of  vhUh  a*cw 
borrowed  ftom  //  Filotofo  di^Campofpuh  frnm  Moliore'a  Sieiltat,  and  from  Th*  fVanAtr  of  Mr».  C«nUirre)  «ain- 
oeired  with  applauae  bjr  crowded  aadienccs  through  a  rim  of  aixtj-five  nighta,  daring  the  fir«t  aeaa«n  of  ita  aapcjince* 
Id  the  following  year,  it  was  repealed  at  leait  thirty  limes,  and  still  continues  a  favoOrite  wilh  the  poblic.  It  exhibtU 
•o  happj  a  mixture  of  true  humour  and  rontical  excellence,  that  it  deserredlj  stands  teeend  on  the  lUt  of  its  kieirad 
performances.  The  Beggar**  Optra  perhaps  will  always  remain  theirs/,  sajs  the  Biographim  DrmmmtUa ;  hut  J^ 
Byron  maintains  that  Sheiidan  wioie  the  best  comedy  (tichool  for  Scandal),  tho  best  Opera  {Dutnna),  the  be«t  (arcs 
(Critic),  and  the  best  speech  (ihq  famous  Degum  speech)  in  tho  English  language;  and  calls  Ui^Beggar**  Optra,  a  sen 
SL  Giles's  production. 
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ACT  r. 

Scene  I.— ^  Street 

Enter  Lopez,  rt>iV/t  a  dark  Icmtern. 

Lop*  Past  three  o*clock!  sob!  a  notable 
hour  for  one  of  my  regular  disposition,  to  be 
strolling  like  a  bravo  through  the  streets  of 
Seville!  Well,  of  ail  services,  to  serve  a  young 
lover  is  the  hardest — not  that  I  am  an  enemy 
to  love ;  but  my  love,  and  my  master's,  differ 
strangely — Don  Ferdinand  is  much  loo  gallant 
to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep— now,  my  Ioyc  gives 
me  an  appetite — then  [  am  fond  of  dreaming 
of  my  mistress,  and  I  love  dearly  to  toast  her 
— Thii  cannot  be  done  without  good  sleep 
and  good  liquor;  hence  my  partiality  to  a  fea- 
ther-bed and  a  bottle.  vVhat  a  pily  now, 
that  1  have  not  further  time  for  reflections! 
but  my  master  expects  thee,  honest  Lopez,  to 
secure  his  retreat  from  Donna  Clara*s  window, 
as  1  guess  [Music  t)pithout'\  bey!  sure,  1  heard 
music!  So,  so!  who  have  we  here?  Oh,  Don 
Anipnio,  my  master^s  friend,  come  from  the 
masquerade,  to  serenade  my  young  mistress. 
Donna  Louisa,  I  suppose:  sob!  we  shall  have 
the  old  gentleman  up  presently — lest  he  should 
miss  his  son,  I  had  best  lose  no  time  in  gett- 
ing to  my  post.  [Exit. 

Enter  Antobio,  tvith  Masks  £md  Music 

SONG.  —  Antonio. 
Tell 'me,  my  lute,  can  thy  soft  strain 
So  gently  speak  thy  master*s  pain? 
So  softly  sing,  so  humbly  sigb, 


That,  though  jny  sleeping  love  Jhail  know 

Who  sings  -  who  sighs  below, 

Her  rosy  slumbers  shall  not  fly? 

Thus,  may  some  vision  whisper  more 

Than  ever  I  dare  speak  before. 

1  Mask,  Antonio,  yoiu*  mistress  will  never 

wake,  while  you  sing  so  dolefully:  love,  likf 

a  cradled  infant,  is  lulled  by  a  sad  melody. 
AnL  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  her  rest 
1  Mask,  The  reason  is,  because  you  ki»ow 

she   does  not  regard  you   enough  to  appesfi 

if  you  awaked  her. 

Ant.  Nay,  then.  Til  convince  you,    [Singt, 
The  breath  of  morn  bids  hence  the  nigk^ 
Unveil  those  beauteous  eyes,  my  fair; 
For  till  the  dawn  of  love  isjhhere, 
1  feel  no  day,  I  own  no  light. 

•        homSA— ^replies /rom  a   fJ^indotP. 

Waking,  I  heard  thy  numbers  chide. 
W^aking,  the  dawn  did  bless  my  sight;] 
*Tis  Phoebus  sure,  that  woos,  I  crira, 
Who  speaks  in  song,  who  moves  in  li^ 

Don  Jerome— yrom  a  F^indotv. 

What  vagabonds  are  these,  1  iiear. 
Fiddling,  fluting,  rhyming,  ranting. 
Piping,  scraping,  whining,  canting. 
Fly,  scurvy  minstrels,  fly! 

TRIO.  —  LOUISA,  ANTONIO,  JEROVI. 

Louisa,  Nay,  pr'ytfaee,  father,  why  so  rougk^ 

AnL         An  humble  lover  I. 

Jerome.  How  durst  you,  daughter,  lend  a"  «*' 
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To  such  deceitfitl  ftnll? 
Quick,  from  the  window,  flj ! 
Louisa,  Adieu,  Antonio! 
Ant,  Must  you  go? 
w      .        J    We  soon,  perhaps,  may  meet 

*"  **•   f  again; 

>    -,  I    For  though  hard  fortune  is  our 

1  fpe, 

The  god  of  lore  will  figkt  for  us.  . 
Jerome,  Reach  me  the  hlunderbuss. 
AnLetL,  The  god  of  love,  who  knows  our 

pain, 
Jerome.  Hence,  or  these  slugs  are  through 

your  brain. 

[Exeunt  seperatty. 

Scene  II. — A  Piazza, 
Enter  Ferdikand  and  Lopez. 

Lopez,  Truly,  sir,  I  think  that  a  Kttle  sleep, 
once  in  a  week  or  so — 

Ferd,  Peace,  fool,  don*t  mention  sleep  to  me. 

Lopez,  No,  no,  sir,  I  don^t  mention  your 
low-bred,  Tulgar,  sound  sleep ;  but  I  can*t  help 
thinking  that  a  gentle  slumber,  or  half  an 
liour*s  doting,  if  it  were  only  for  the  noyelty 
of  the  thing — 

Ferd,  Peace,  booby,  I  say!  —  Oh  Qara, 
dear,  cruel  disturber  of  my  rest! 

Lopez,  And  ol  mine  too. 

Ferd,  *Sdeath!  to  trifle  with  me  at  such  a 
juncture  as  this — now  to  stand  on  punctilios 
— loTe  me!  I  don*t  belieTC  she  ever  did. 

Lopez,  Nor  I  either. 

Ferd.  Or  is  it,  that  her  sex  neTer  know 
Uieir  desires  for  an  hour  toffether? 

Lopez,  Ah,  they  know  them  oftener  than 
they'll*own  them. 

Ferd,  Is  there,  in  the  world,  so  inconstant 
a  creature  as  Clara  ? 

Lopez,  I  could  name  one. 

Ferd,  Yes;  the  tame  fool,  who  submits  to 
her  caprice. 

Lopez.  I  thought  he  couldnH  miss  it. 

Ferd,  Is  she  not  capricious,  teasing,  tyran- 
nical, obstinate,  perverse,  absurd  ?  ay,  a  wiU 
derdess  of  faults  and  follies;  her  looks  are 
scorn,  and  her  very  smiles — *Sdeath!  I  wish  I 
hadn*t  mentioned  her  smiles;  for  she  does 
smile  such  beaming  loveliness,  such  fascinating 
brighlness — Oh,  death  and  madness!  I  shaJl 
die  if  I  lose  her. 

Lopez,  Oh,  those  damned  smiles  have  un- 
done all  I 

AIR.  —  FERDINAND. 

Could  I  her  faults  remember^ 
Forgetting  every  charm. 
Soon  would  impartial  Reason 
The  tyrant  Love  disarm; 
But  when  enraged  I  number 
Each  failing  of  her  mind. 
Love  still  suggests  each  beauty. 
And  sees— while  Reason*s  blind. 
Lopez,  Here  comes  Don  Antonio,  sir. 
Ferd.  Well,  go  you  home — I  shall  be  there 
presently. 
Lopez,  Ah,  those  carted  smiles!  \Exit. 

Enter  Antonio. 

m 

Ferd,  Aotonio,  Lopes  telb  me  he  left  you 
chanting  before  our  door— wat  my  father 
waked? 


Ant,  Yt$f  yen;  he  has  a  singular  alfection 
for  music,  so  I  left  him  roaring  at  his  barred 
window,  like  the  print  of  Bajaiet  in  the  cage. 
And  what  brings  you  out  so  early? 

Ferd,  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  to-morrow 
was  the  day  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  and  Clara*s 
unnatural  stepmother,  for  her  to  enter  a  con- 
vent, in  order  that'  her  brat  might  possess  her 
fortune:  made  desperate  by  this,  1  procured 
a  key  to  the  door,  and  bribed  Clara^s  maid 
to  leave  it  unbolted;  at  two  this  morning,  I 
entered,  unperceived,  and  stole  to  her  cham'- 
her — I  found  her  waking  and  weeping. 

Ant,  Happy  Ferdinand ! 

Ferd,  *Saeath!  hear  the  conclusion — I  was 
rated  as  the  most  confident  ruftian,  for  daring 
to  approach  her  room  at  that  hour  of  night. 

Ant.  Ay,  ay,  this  was  at  first? 

Ferd,  No  such  thing;  she  would  not  hear 
a  word  from  me,  but  threatened  to  raise  her 
mother,  if  I  did  not  idstantly  leave  her. 

AnL  W^ell,  hut  at  last?  — 

Ferd,  At  last!  why,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
the  house,  as  I  came  in. 

AnL  And  did  you  do  nothing  to  offend 
her? 

Ferd.  Nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  —  I 
believe,  I  might  snatch  a  dosen  or  two  of 
kisses. 

AnL  Was  that  all  ?  well,*  I  think,  I  never 
heard  of  such  assurance  ! 

Ferd,  Zounds!  I  tell  you,  I  behaved  with 
the  utmost  respect 

Ant.  O  Lord  !  I  donH  mean  you,  but  in  her 
— but,  hark  ye,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your 
key  with  them  ? 

Ferd,  Yes;  the  maid,  who  saw  me  out, 
took  it  from  the  door. 

AnL  Then,  my  life  for  it,  her  mistress 
elopes  after  you. 

Ferd,  Ay,  to  bless  my  rival^  perhaps — lam 
in  a  humour  to  suspect  every  body — you  Iqved 
her  once,  and  thought  her  an  angel,  as  I  do 
now. 

Ant,  Tes,  I  loved  her,  till  I  found  she  wonldn*t 
love  me,  and  then  I  discovered  that  she  hadnH 
a  good  feature  in  her  face. 

AIR. 

I  ne*er  could  any  lustre  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 

I  neer  «aw  nectar  on  a  lip, 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Has  the  maid  who  seeks  my  heart 

Cheeks  of  rose,  untouched  by  art  ? 

I  will  own  the  colour  true. 

When  yielding  blushes  aid  th^ir  hue. 

Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pure? 
I  jnust  press  it,  to  be  sure; 
Nor  can  I  be  certain  then. 
Till  it,  grateful,  press  again. 
Must  I,  with  attentive  eye, 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh? 
I  will  do  so,  when  I  see 
That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me. 

Besides,  Ferdinand,  yon  have  full  security  in 
tny  love  for  your  sister;  help  me  there,  and 
I  can  never  disturb  you  with  Clara. 

Ferd,  As  for  as  1  can,  consisleiitly  with  the 
honour  of  our  £imily,  joa  know  I  will ;  but 
there  must  be  no  eloping. 
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Ant.  And  yet,  now,  you  troald  tarry  off 
Clara? 

Ferd.  hjy  thaOs  a  different  case — we  never 
mean  that  others  abould  act  to  our  sisters  and 
wives,  as  we  do  to  others' — But,  to-morrow, 
Clara  is  to  be  forced  into  a  convent. 

Ant,  Well,  and  am  not  I  so  unfortunately 
circumstanced  ?  To-morrow,  your  father  forces 
Louisa  to  marry  Isaac,  the  Portuguese  —  but 
come  with  me,  and  we'll  devbe  something,  I 
warrant. 

Ferd,  I  must  ^o  home. 

AnL  Well,  adieu  I 

Ferd,  Bui,  Antonio,  if  you  did  not  love 
Ttvj  sister,  you  have  too  much  honour  and 
fiiendship  to  supplant  me  with  Clara. 

AIR.  —  ANTOKIO. 

Friendship  is  the  bond  of  reason; 

But  if  beauty  disapprove. 

Heaven  dissolves  all' other  treason 

In  the  heart  that's  true  to  love. 

The  faith  which  to  my  friend  I  swore, 

As  a  civil  oath  I  view; 

But  to  the  charms  which  I  adore, 

•Tis  religion  to  be  true. 

Then  if  to  one  I  false  must  be. 

Can  1  doubt  which  to  prefer — 

A  breach  of  social  faith  with  thee. 

Or  sacrilege  to  love  and  her?  [Exit. 

Ferd,  There  is  always  a  levity  in  Antonio's 
manner  of  replying  to  me  on  this  subject  that 
is  very  alarming — -  Sdeath !  if  Clara  should  love 
biro  aaer  all! 

SONG.' 

Though  cause  for  suspicion  appears. 
Yet  proofs  of  her  love,  too,  are  strong ; 
I'm  a  wretch  if  I'm  right  in  my  fears, 
And  unworthy  of  bliss  if  I'm  wron^.^ 
W^hat  heart-breaking  torments  frOm  jealousy 

flow, 
Ah!  none  but  the  jealous — the   jealous  can 

knowl 
When  blest  with  the  smiles  of  my  fair, 
I  know  not  how  much  I  adore: 
Those  smiles  let  another  but  share. 
And  I  wonder  1  prized  them  no  more! 
Then  whence  can  1  hope   a  relief  from  my 

woe, 
W^hen  the  falser  she  seems,  still  the  fonder 

I  grow !  [Exit. 

Scene  IIL— ^  Room  in  Don  Jerome's 

House, 

Enter  Louisa  and  Duenna. 

Louisa,  But,  my  dear  Margaret,  my  charm^ 
ing  Duenna,    do  you  think  we  shall  succeed? 

DUenna,  It  tell  you  again,  I  have  no  doubt 
on't;  but  it  must  be  instantly  put  to  the  trial 
— Every  thing  is  prepared  in  your  room,  and 
for  the  rest,  we  must  trust  to  fortune. 

Louisa,  My  father's  oath  was,  never  to  see 
me  till  I  had  consented  to — • 

Duenna,  'Twas  thii*  I  overheard  him  say 
to  his  friend,  Don  Gusman,— *I  will  demand 
of  her  to-morrow,  once  for  all,  whether  she 
will  consent  to  marry  Isaac  Mendosa;  if  she 
hesitates,  I  will  make  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
see  or  speak  to  her,  till  she  returns  to  her 
duty' — These  were  his  words. 

Louisa*  And  on  hit  known  obstinate  ad- 


herence to  what  ht  has  once  said,  yon  \an 
formed  this  plan  for  my  escape  —  But  bate 
you  secured  my  maid  in  our  interest? 

Duenna,  She  is  a  party  in  the  whole;  but 
remember,  if  we  succeed,  you  resign  all  right 
and  title  in  little  Isaac,  the  Jew,   over  to  me. 

Louisa.  That  I  do  with  all  my  soul;  get 
him,  if  you  can,  and  I  shall  wish  you  }oj, 
most  heartily.  He  is  twenty  times  as  rich  as 
my  poor  Antonio. 

AIR. 

Thou  canst  not  boast  of  fortune's  storCj 
My  love,  while  me  they  wealthy  call: 
But  I  was  glad"  to  find  thee  poor— 
For  with  my  heart  I'd  give  tnee  alL 
And  then  the  grateful  youth  shall  own 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
But  when  his  worth  my  hand  shall  gain, 
No  word  or  look  of  mine  shall  show 
That  1  the  smallest  thought  retain 
Of  w^hat  my  bounty  did  bestow : 
Yet  still  his  grateful  heart  shall  own 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
Duenna,  I   hear   Don    Jerome    coming'* 
Quick,  give  me  the  last  letter  I    brought  you 
from    Antonio  — you   know  that  is   to  be  the 
ground  of  my  dismission — I   must  slip  out  to 
seal  it  up,  as  undelivered.  [Exit 

Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Fbrdinakd. 

Jerome.  W^hat,  I  suppose,  you  have  been 
serenading  too !  £h,  disturbing  some  peaceable 


madam,  that  I'll  sulTer  no  more  of  these  nitd' 
night  incantations — these  amorous  orgies,  that 
steal  the  senses  in  the  hearing;  as,  they  saj, 
Egyptian  embalmers  serve  mummies,  extrading 
the  brain  through  the  ears;  however,  tbe^s 
an  end  of  your  frolics — Isaac  Mendoza  will 
be  here  j>resently,  and  to-morrow  you  shall 
marry  him. 

Louisa,  Neter,  while  I  have  life. 

Ferd.  Indeed,  sir,  I  wonder  how  you  can 
think  of  such  a  man  for  a  son-inlaw. 

Jerome,  Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  to  fawwr 
me  with  your  sentiments — and  pray,  what  is 
your  objection  to  him? 

Ferd.  He  is  a  Portuguese,  in  the  first  place. 

Jerome*  No  such  thing,  boy;  he  has  ior- 
sworn  his  country. 

Louisa,  He  is  a  Jew. 

Jerome,  Another  mistake:  be  has  been  a 
Christian  these  six  weeks. 

Ferd.  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  att 
estate,  and  has  not  had  time  to  get  a  new  one. 

Louisa,  But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  between 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Jerome,  Any  thing  more? 

Ferd.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  hi* 
character  is  his  passion  for  deceit  and  inas 
of  cunning. 

Louisa,  Though  at  the  same  time,  the  fool 
predominates  so  much  over  the  knave,^  that  I 
am  told  he  is  generally  the  dupe  of  his  own 
art. 

Ferd.  True,  like  an  unskillul  gunner,  he 
usually  misses  bis  atm|  and  is  hurt  by  the  re^ 
coil  of  his  owft  piece. 
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Jerome*  Any  iinng  more? 

Louisa,  To  sum  up  all)  he    has  the   worsl 

fault  a  husband  can  have — he^s  not  my  choice. 

Jerome.  But  you .  are   his ;   and  jcnoicc   on 

one  side  is  sufficient — two  lovers  should  never 

meet  in  marriage — be  you  sour  as  you  please^ 

'  be  is- sweet-tempered,  and  for  yourgooa  fruil, 

tbere's  nothing  like  ingrafting  on  a  crab. 

Louisa.  I  detest  him  as  a  lovcri  and*  shall 
ten  times  more  as  a  husband. 

Jirome.  I  donH  know  that — marriage  gene- 
rally makes  a  great  change — but .  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  will  you  have  him  or  nol? 

Louisa.  There  is  'nolhing   else  I  could  dis*> 

obey  you  in. 

Jerome.  Do  you  value  your  father^s  peace? 

Louisa,  So  much,  that  I  will  not  fasten  on 

him  the  regret   of  {making   an   only   daughter 

Mrretcfaed. 

Jerome.  Very  well,  ma^am,  then  mark  me 

—never  more  will  I  see  or  converse  with  you 

till  you  rdurn   to   your   duly — no   reply — this 

and  your  chamber  shall  be  your  apartments : 

I   never  will  ^slir  ^out ,   without   leaving   you 

.  under  lock  and  key,    and  when  Vm   al  home 

DO  creature   can    approach  you   but  through 

my  library — we'll  try  who  can^e  most  ob&ti-* 

nale — out  of  my  sight — there  remain    till  you 

know  your  duly.  VPus/ies  her  out 

Ferd.  Surely,   sir,   my   sister's   inclinations 

shoixlA  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this   kind, 

and  some  regard  paid  to  Don  Antonib,  being 

my  particular  friend. 

Jerome.  That,  doubtless,  is  a  very  great 
recommendation  —  I  certainly  have  not  paid 
sufficient  respect  to  it. 

j^VrJ.  There  is  not  a  man  living  I  would 
sooner  choose  for  a  hrotberin-law. 

*JeroTne.  Very  possible ;  and  if  you  itoppen 
to  have  e'er  a  sister,  who  is  not  at  the  same 
titne  a  daughter  of  min^  Fm  sure  1  shall  have 
no  objection  to  the  relationship  —  but  al  pre- 
sent, if  you  please,  we'll  drop  the  subject. 

Fcrd,  Nay,  sir,»'tis  only  my  regard  for  my 
sister  makes  me  speak. 

Jerome.  Then  pray,  sir,  in  future,  let  your 
•egard  for  your  father  make  you  hold  your 
pngue. 

Ji^crd,  I  have  done,  sir — I  shall  only  add  a 
•^isli  that  you  would  reflect  what  at  our  age 
OVL  'w^oula  have  felt,  had  you  been  crossed 
I  your  affection  for  the  mother  of  her  you 
re   so  severe  to. 

Jerome,  VVhy,  1  must  confess  I  bad  a  great 
jfection  for  your  mother's  ducats,  but  that 
as  al),  boy — I  married  her  for  her  fortune, 
td  she  took  me  in  obedience  to  her  father, 
id  a  very  happy  couple  we  were — we  never 
pected  any  Jove  from  one  another,  and  so 
;  "Were  never  disappointed — if  we  grumbled 
[iltle  now  and  then,  it  was  soon  ovei>  for 
s  were  never  fond  enough  to  quarrel;  and 
»en*tfat«  ^ood  woman  died,  why,  why — I  had 
lieve  sbe  had  lived,  and  I  wish  every  wi* 
wer  in  Seville  could  say  the  same  —  I  shall 


WW  go   and  get  the  key  of  this  dressing-room  (y^^  ^^at  a  plague  i«  an   obstinate  daughterl 

»o,   good  son,   if  you  have  any   lecture  in 

^port  of  disobedience  to  give  your  sister,  it 

St  be  brief;  so  makft  the  best  of  your  time, 

e  iiear?  \ExiL 

^crd*  1  fear,  indeed,  my  friend  Antonio  has 

e  to   hope  for— however,  I^uisa   has  firm- 


ness, and  my  father's  anger  will  probably  only 
increase  her  affection. — In  our  intercourse  willi 
the  world,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  dislike  those 
who' are  innocently  the  cause  of  otir  distress ; 
but  in  the  heart's  attachment  a  woman  never 
likes  a  man  with  ardour  till  she  ftas  suffered 
for  his  sake,  \Noise\  Sob!  what  bustle  is 
hei#!  between  my  father  and  the  Duenna  too 
— rU  e'en  gel  out  of  the  way.  [Exit, 

Enter  Don  Jerome  ivitJi  a    Letter,  pulling 

in  iJie  DuEN'NA. 

Jerome,  I'm  astonish'd!  I'm  thunderstruck! 
here's  treachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  ven- 
geance! you,  Antonio's  creature,  and  chief 
manager. of  this  plot  for  my  daughter's  elop- 
ing! you,  that  I  placed  here  as  a  scare-crow? 

Duenna,  What? 

Jerome.  A  scare-crow — to  prove  a  decoy- 
duck — what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Duenna.  Well,  sir, ,  since  you  have  forced 
that  letter  from  me„  and  discctvered  my  real 
sentiments,  I  scorn  to  renounce  them. — i  am 
Antonio's  friend,  and*  it  was  my  intention  that 
your  daughter  should  have  serfed  you  as  all 
such  old  tyranuical  sots  should  be  served — I 
delight  in  the  tender  pas.«ions,  and  would  be- 
friend all  under  their  influence. 

Jerome,  The  tciider  passions!  yes,  they 
w.ould  become  tho^e  impenetrable  features!— 
why,  thou  deceitful  hag!  I  placed  thee  as  a 
guard  to  the  rich  blossoms  of  my  daughter's 
beauty — I  thought  that  dragon's  front  of  thine 
would  cry  aloof  to  the  sons  of  gallantry — ste«l 
traps  and  sprint  guns^)  seemed  writ  in  every 
wrmklc  of  it—but  you  shall  quit  my  house 
this  instant<-*tlie  tender  passions,  indeed!  go, 
thou  wanton  sybil,  thou  amorous  woman  of 
Endor,  go! 

Duenna,  You  base,  scurrilous,  old  —  but  I 
won't  demean  myself  by  naming  what  you 
are — yes,  savage,  Til  leave  your  den;  but  I 
suppose  ypu  don't  mean  to  detain  my  apparel 
— I  may  have  my  things,  I  presume  ? 

Jerome.  I  took  you,  mistress,  with  your 
wardrobe  on — what  have  you  pilfered,  heh? 

Duenna.  .Sir,  I  must  take  leave  of  my  mi- 
stress;  she  has  valuables  of  mine:  besides,  my 
cardinal  and  veil  are  in  her  room. 

Jerome,  Your  veil  forsooth !  what,  do  you 
dread  being  gazed  at?  or  arc  you  afraid  of 
your  complexion?  well,  ffo  take  your  leave, 
and  get  your  veil  and  cardinal!  soh!  you  quit, 
the  house  within  these  five  minutes  In — in— 
quick.  [Exit  Duenna^  Here  was  a  precious 
plot  of  mischief!  these  are  the  comforts  daugh  • 
ters  bring  us!    . 

A   I   R. 

If  a  daughter  yon  have ,   she's   the  plague   of 

your  life, 

No  peace  shall  you  know,  though  you*ve  bu- 
ried your  wife!  . 

At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  d£ity  yon  taught 

her-*- 


i)  •<8teel-lraps  ind  spriug-guns,"  is  generiHj  wrftlAt 
on  Uio  doora  uf  gardena ,  near  l«ondon»  in  order  to 
deUr  thieves  from  entering  the  garden  and  stealing 
the  fruit:— these  ihings  have  done  t  great  deal  of  harm, 
and  taken  away  the  life  of  many  an   innooont   ^wftvB, 


accidcniallj  wojking  in  the  garden, 
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[Act  I. 


i 


Clara,  No,  lier  notiliiu  «f  filbt  -duly  are  lo 
severe,  she  woulil  certaiDly  belny  nw. 

Louisa,  Clara  is  of  a  coU  temper,  aB4 
MTOuId  think  tbis  step  of. mine  bighW  fonrar^ 

Clara,  Louisa^s  respect   for  Wr  (alher  ii  lo 


Sighing  and  whining, 
Dying  and  pining, 
Oh^  wha^a  plague  is  an   obstinate   daughter! 

When  scarce  in  their  teens,  they  have  wit  to 

Demlcx  us  ^wns,  xxiuisa  »  J  cspeci   lor  Bcr  uuer  u  lo 

vwT'.L  1  ..  J  %  r    '  .1  ^('('•aU  she  would  not  credit  the  unkindDeii  of 

With  letters  and  lovers  for  ever  they  vex  us  i'^-     '  *     »  m«  »««  uumuuucw  « 

While  each  still  rejects  the  fair  suitor  y^i  ve 

brought  her^ 
Oh,  what  \  plague  is  an   obstinate   daughter! 

A'Vrangling  and  jangling, 

Flouting  and  pouting, 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  au  obstinate  daughter! 


Enter  Louisa,  dressed  as  the  Duenna,  vi^ilh 
Cardinal  and  Veil,  seeming  to  cry* 

Jerome,  This  way,  mistress,  this  way— 
what,  I  warrant,  a  tender  parting;  soh!  tears 
of  turpentine  down  those  deal  cheeks — Ay, 
you  may  well  hide  your  head — yes,  whine  till 
your  heart  breaks;  but  Til  not  hear  one  word 
of  excuse — so  you  are  right  to  be  dumb,  this 
way,  this  way.  \ExeimL 

'Enter  Duenna. 

Duenna,  So  speed  you  well,  sagacious  Don 
*  Jerome!  Oh,  rare  effects  of  passion  and  ob- 
stinacy— now  shall  I  try  whether  I  can*t  play 
the  fine  lady  as  well  as  my  mistress,  and  if  1 
succeed,  I  may  be  a  fine  lady  for  the  rest. of 
my  life — FU  lose  no  time  to  equip  myself. 

[^E.vit 

Scene  iV, — The  court  before  lyois  Jerome*s 

House, 

Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Louisa. 

Jerome,  Come,  mistress,  there  is  your  way 
—The  world  lies  before*  yon,  so  troop,  thou 
antiquated  Eve,  thoii  original  sin— hold,  yon- 
der is  some  fellow  skulking  ;  perhaps  it  is 
Antonio — go  to  him,  d*ye  hear,  and  tell  him 
to  make  you  amends,  and  as  he  has  got  you 
turned  away,  tell  him  I  say  it  is  but  just  he 
should  take  you  himseli;  go.  [Exit  Louisa~\ 
Soh !  I  am  rid  of  her,  thank  Heaven !  and  now 
I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  oath,    and  confine 

my  daughter  with  better  security*  [Exit. 

,       

ScEKB  V. —  The  Piazza. 
Enter  Clara  and  her  Maid. 

Maid,  But  where,  madam,  is  it  you  intend 
to  go? 

Clara,  Any  where  to  avoid  the  selfish  vio- 
lence of  my  mother-in-law ,  and  FerdinandS 
insolent  importunity. 

Maid,  Indeed,  ma*am,  since. we  have  pro- 
fited by  Don  Ferdinand*s  key,  in  making  our 
escape,  I  think  we  had  best  find  him,  if  it 
were  only  t6  thank  him* 

Clara.  No — he  has  offended  me  exceedingly. 

Enter  Louisa. 

Louisa,  So  *I  have  succeeded  in  being  turn- 
ed out  of  doors — but  bow  shall  I  find  Anto- 
nio? I  dare  not  inquire  for  him,  for  fear  of 
being  discovered;  1  would  send  to  my  friend 
Clara,  but  that  I  doubt  her  prudery  would 
condemn  me. 

Maid,  Then  suppose,  ma*am,  you  were  to 
try  if  your  friend  Donna  Loiiisa  would.  nO| 
^  receive  you. 


mine. 
[^Louisa  turns,  and  sees  Clara  and  Maid, 

Louisa,  Ha!  who  are  those?  sore  oae  ii 
Clara — if  it  be,  Vll  trust  her.— Clara.  [Jdwrnces. 

Clara.  Louisa !  and  in  masquerade  too! 

Louisa.  You  will  be  mure  surprised  wImii 
I  tell  you,  that  I  have  run  aw<«y  from  nv 
father. 

Clara,  -  Surprised  indeed !  and  I  shoold  cer- 
tainly chide  you  must  horridly,  only  ikal  I 
have  just  run  away  from  mine. 

Louisa,  My  dear  Clara!  [Embrace, 

Clara.  Dear  sister  truant !  and  whitker  at 
you  going? 

Louisa,  To  find  the  man  1  love,  to  kesst 
— And,  I  presume,  you  would  hate  ao  xtt> 
sion.to  meet  my  brother? 

Clara.  Indeed  I  should-r-he  has  behaved  so 
ill  to  me,  I  don*t  believe  1  shall  ever  far^ 
him. 

air. 
When   sable  night,    each   drooping  plaol  it* 

storing, 
Wept  o'er  the  flowers  her  breath  did  ckfc. 
As  some  sad  widow  o*er  her  babe  deplon^ 
Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear; 
When  all  did  sleep,  whose  weary  besrtiA 

borrow 
One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest,     ' 
Lo!  as  I  pressM  my  couch  in  silent  iorrov, 
INTy  lover  caught  me  to  bis  broast: 
He  \owM  he  c^inie  to  sav*^  me 
From  those  who  would  oivslave  me  I 

Then  kneeling. 

Kisses  stealing,    ' 
Endless  faith  he  swore; 
But  soon  I  chid  him  tfaentp. 
For  had  bis  fond  pretence 
Oblain'd  one  favour  then, 
And  he  had  pressed  again, 
I  fear'd   my    treacherous    heart    nii^Kl 

him  more. 

Loutsa.  Well,    for   all   this,  I  wouU 
sgnt  him  to  plead  his  pardon,  but  that  I  w 
not  yet  a  while  have  him  know  of  m\  ^^ 
And  where  do  you  hope  16  find  prolrrtfl«|^ 

Clara.  The  Lady  Abbess  of  the  cweil 
St.  Catherine  is  a  relation  and  kiod  frier' 
mine — I  shall  be  secure   with  her,  aa^ 
had  best  go  thither  with  me. 

Louisa,   No ;  I  am  determioed  lo  W  Ai^ 
tonio   first;    and,   as  I  live,   bere  oonei 
very  man   I  will  employ  to  seek  him  fcr* 

Clara,  \W\ia  is  be  ?  be*s  a  strange  £^^ 

Louisa,  ¥es;  that  sweet  creatare'^tf" 
man  whom  my  father  has  6zed  oa  ^* 
husband. 

Clara,,  And  will  yon  speak  to  hi"*?  * 
you  mad? 

Louisa,  He  is  the  fittest  man  in  ifae  «^ 
for  my  purpose — for,  though  1  was  t»i** 
married  him  to-morrow,  be  is  tbe  oak*' 
in  Seville,  who,  I  am  sure,  never  saww* 
his  life.  • 

Claret,  And  ^ow  do  you  know  him? 
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Let  me  «erve  ihee — then  reject  me. 

TRIO. 

Louisa,   Never  ntay'st  thou  happy  be, 
.  If  in  aught  thouVt  false  to  me. 

Isaac,  Never  may  he  happy  be, 
•  If  in  aught  he^s  false  to  thee. 

Carlos.  Never  may  1  happy  be, 
If  in  aught  Vm  false  to  thee. 

Zouisfr,  Never  may\st  thou,  etc. 

Isaac,  Never  may  he,  etc. 

Carlos,  Never  may  J,  etc. 


THE  DUKNNA. 


[ActU. 


For 


in 


[Exeunt, 


ACT  11. 

« 

ScEKE  I. — A  Library  in  Don  Jerome's  House. 

•       Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Isaac. 

Jerome,  Ila!  ha!  bal  run  away  from  her 
father!  has  she  given  him  the  slip?  Ha  I  ba! 
hai  poor  Don  Gusman ! 

Isaac,  Ay;  and  J  am  to  conduct  her  to 
Antonio;  by  which  means  you  see  I  shall 
hamper  him  so  that  he  can  give  me  no  dis- 
turbance wjib  your  daughter — this  is  trap,  isuU 
it?  a  nice  .stroke  of  cunning,  hey? 

Jerome,  Excellent!  excellent!  yes,  yes, 
carry  berJ|o  him,  hamper  him  by  all  mqans, 
bal  ba!  ha!  poor  Don  Gusman!  an  old  fool! 
imposed  on  by  a  girl! 

Is€uxc,  Nay,  they  have  the  cunning  of  ser- 
pents, that's  the  truth  on't.  ^ 

Jerome,  Psha!.Uicy  are  cuxining only  when 
they  have  fools  to  deal  with — why  don't  my 
girl  play  me  such  a  trick-'let  her  cunning 
overreach  my  caution,  1  say — hey,  little  Isaac ! 

Isaac,  True,  true;  or  let  me  see  any  of 
the  4cx  make  a  fool  of  mee — No,  no,  egad, 
little  Solomon  (as  my  aunt  used  to  call  mc) 
understands  tricking  a  little  too  well. 

Jerome^  Ay,  but  such  a  driveller  as  Don 
Gusman. 

Isaac,  And  such  a  dupe  as  Antonio. 

Jerome,    True;  sure  never  were  seen  such 

a  couple  of  credulous    simpletons ;    but^conie, 

*  'tis   time   you   should    see   my   daughter — you 

must  carry  on    the  siege  by   yourself,    friend 

Isaac. 

Isaac.  Sir,  you'll  introduce — 

Jerome,  No — I  iiave  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  See  or  speak  to  her  till  she  renounces 
her  disobedience;  win  her  to  that,  and  she 
gains  a  father  and  a  husband  at  once. 

Isaac,  -Gad,  1  shall  never  be  able  to  deal 
with  her  alone;  nothing  keeps  m2  in  such 
awe  as  perfect  beauty — now  there  is  some- 
thing consoling  and    encouraging  in  ugliness. 

song. 
Give   Isaac  the   nymph  who    no  beauty    can 

boast. 
But  health  and  good  humour  to  make  her  bis 

toast ; 
If  straight,  I  donH  mind  whether  slender  or  fat, 
And  six  feet  or  four  —  we^il  ne'er  quarrel  for 

that. 
Whate'cr  her  complexion — I  vow  I  don't  care; 
If  brown  it  is  lasting — more  pleasinfi^  if  fair : 
And  though  in  her  face  I  no  dimples  should  see, 
Let  her  smile-^and  each  dell  is  a  dimple  to  roe. 
Let  her  locks   be  the   reddest  that   eveir  were 

seen, 
And  her  eyes    may   be  e'en   any  colour  but 

greca; 


eyes,    though    so    various  ti>e   lustre 

and  hue, 

I  swear  I've  no  choice — only  let  her  have  two. 

I^is  true  IM  dispense  with  a  tbrooeouher  bark, 

And  white   teeth ,   I  own ,  arc  genteeler  tliai 

black : 
A  little  round  chin  too's  a  beauty,  I've  beard; 
But  I  only  desire  she  mayn't  have  a  beard 

Jerome.  You   will   change  your  note,  my 
friend,  when  youVe  seen  Louisa. 

Isaac,  Oh,  Don  Jerome,  the  houour  of 
your  alliance — 

■  Jerome,  Ay,  but  her  beauty  will  affccl  yw 
— she  is,  tbougk  I  say  J|[,  who  am  her  falber, 
a  very  pYodigv — therc^ou  will  see  featura 
with  an  eye  HIce  mine — yes  i'faitb,  there  is  a 
kind  of  wicked  sparkling — something  of  a  ro- 
guish brigh^ess,  that  shows  her  to  be  ikt 
own. 
,Isanc,  Pretty  rogue! 

Jerome,  Then,  when  slie  smiles,  you'l!  iw 
a  little  dimple  in  one  cheek  pnly;  a  beaaty  it 
is  certainly,  yet  you  shall  not  say  vrhicb  b* 
prettiest,  the  check  with  the  dimple,  or  tlie 
check  Avilliout 

Isaac.  Prelly  rogue! 

Jerome.  Then  the  roses  on  those  chedi 
are  shaded  with  a  soji  of  velvet  down,  ^ 
gives  a  delicacy  to   the  gtow^  of  health. 

Isaac,  Pretly  roeue ! 

Jerome,  Her  skm  pure  dimity,  yet  mst 
fair,  being'  spangled  here  and  there  wltbt 
golden  freckle. 

Jsaac.  Charming  prelly  rogue  I  praybowi 
the  tone  of  her  voice  ? 

Jerome.  Remarkably  pleasing — but  ify* 
could  prevail  on  her  to  sing,  you  wouU  ^ 
enchanted — she  is  a  nightingale — a  Vir«ia» 
niglitingale — but  come,  come;  her  maio  <» 
conduct  you  to  her  aoiichamber. 

Isaac,  \yell,  egad,  I'll  pluck  up  resolulltfs^ 
and  meet  her  I'rowns  intrepidly. 

Jerome,  Ay!  woo  her  briskly — win  Ifit 
and  give  me  a  proof  of  your  address,  bt 
little  Solomon. 


to 


Jsaar^Bni  hold — I  expect  my  friend  Carla 
cail  M  me  here — If  he  comes,  will  p* 
send  him  to  me  ? 

Jerome.  Iwill — Lauretta,  come— shell  i^ 
you 'to  the  room — what!  do  you  droojp?  Iieff* 
a  mournful  face  to  make  love  with!  [£r«afl^ 


.♦ 


Scene  II.— LoriSA*s  Dressing-Room, 

Enter  Matd  and  Is  A  4c. 

Maid,  Sir,  my  mistress  will  wait  00  y«* 
presently.      .    '  [Goes  to  Ae  Jhor, 

Istjac,  When  she's  at  leisure— don't  fajnt 
her,  [ExitMaictX  I  wish  I  had  evtrprsdii^ 
a  love  scene — I  doubt  I  shall  make  a  pcori^ 
gure  —  I  couldn't  be  more  alraid ,  if  1  "•• 
going  before  the  Inquisition — so!  the  <»* 
opens — yes,  9^:i^^  comiog  — the  very  iwlfi* 
of  her  sdk  iias  |  disdainful  sound. 

Enter  Duenna,  dressed  as  Lotrui; 

Now  dar'n't  I  look  round  for  the  soul  «^ 
— her  beauty  will  certainly  strike  me  ^*" 
if  I  do.    I  wish  she'd  speak  first 

Duenna,  Sir,  I  attend  your  -pleason. 

Isaac,  So !   the  ice   is  brolie,  and  a  ft^ 
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ber  at  her  word,  I  shall  secure  her  fortune, 
and  aVbid  making  any  settlement  in  return; 
thus  I  shall  not  only  cheat  the  lover,  hut  the 
father  too — Oh,  cunninc^  rogue,  Isaac  I  Ay, 
ay,  let  this  little  brain  alone — Egad,  1*11  tahe 
ber  in  the  mind.    , 

Duenna*  Well,  sir,  what^s  your  deter- 
mination ? 

Isaac.  Madam,  I  was  dumb  only  from  rap- 
ture— I  applaud  your  spirit,  and  joyrully -dose 
with  your  proposal;  for  which,  thus  let  me, 
on  this  lily  hand,  express  my  gratitude. 

Duenna,  Well,  sir,  you  must  get  my  fat- 
ther*s  consent  to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden. 
But  by  no  means  inform  him  of  my  kindness 
to  you. 

Isaac,  No,  to  be  sure,  that  would  spoil 
all :  hut,  trust  me,  when  tricking  is  the  word 
-^let  me  alone  for  a  piece  of  cunning;  this 
▼ery  day  you  shall  be  out  of  his  power. 

Jbuenna,  Well,  I  leave  the  management 
of  it  all  to  you ;  1  perceive  plainly,  sir,  that 
you  are  not  one  that  can  be  easily  outwitted. 

Isaac,  Kgad,  you*re  right,  maaara-r-you^re 
right,  iTaith. 

• 

Enter  Maid.  « 

Maid,  Here*s  a  gentleman  at  the  door, 
who  begs  permission  to  ^speak  with  Signior 
Isaac. 

Isaac,  A  friend  of  mine,.ma*am,  and  a 
trusty  friend — let  him  come  in.  [Exii  Maid~\ 
He  is  one  to  be  depended  on,  ma*am. 

Enter  Carlos. 

So,  cox.  [Aside ^ 

CarloSf  I  have  IpA  Donna  Clara  at  your 
lodgings — but  can  nowhere  find  Antonio. 

Isaac,  Well,  I  will  search  him  «>ut  my- 
self.— Carlos,  you  rogue,  I  thrive,  I  prosper. 

Carlos,  VVhere  is  your  mistress  ? 

Isaac,  There,  you  booby,  there  she  stands, 

Carlos,  W^hy  she's  damned  ugly ! 

Isaac,  Hush!  \_Stops  his  mouth. 

Duenna,  What  is  your  friend  saying, 
signior? 

Isaac,  Oh,  ma*am,  ha  is  expressing  his  rap- 
tures at  such  charms  as  he  never  saw  before; 
thf  Carlos? 

Carlos,  Ax,  such  as  I  never  saw  before, 
indeed ! 

Duenna,  You  are  a  very  obliging  gentle- 
man— well,  Signior  Isaac,  I  believe  we  had 
better  part  for  the  present.  Remember  our 
plan. 

Isaac,  Oh ,  ma*am ,  it  is  written  in  my 
heart,  fixed  as  the  image  of  those  divine  beau- 
lies — adieu,  idol  of  my  soul! — yet  bnce  more 
permit  me —  [^Kisses  her. 

Duenna,  Sweet,  courteous  sir,  adien ! 

Isaac,  Your  slave  eternally — Come,  Carlos, 
say  something  civil  at  taking  leave. 

Carlos,   lYaith,   Isaac,    she    is    the 
woman  to  compliment  I   ever  saw;   bow* 
ni  try  something   I   had  studied  for  the 
casion.         ' 

S  O  N  O. 

Ah!  sure  a  pair  was  never  seeq 
So  justly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature! 
The  youth  excelling  so  in  mien. 
The  maid  in  evVy  grace  of  (ieature. 
Oh,  how  happy  are  such  lovers, 


hardest 
owever, 
oc- 


When  kindred  beauties  each  discovers! 

Fo    surely  she 

W^as  made  for  thee. 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lovely  creature! 
So  mild  your  looks,  your  children  thence 
Will  early  learn  the  task  of  duty — 
The  boys  with  all  their  father*s  sense. 
The  girls  with  all  their  mother*s  beauty! 
Oh,  how  happy  to  inherit 
At  once  such  graces  and  such  spirit! 

Thus  while  you  live 

May  fortune  give 
Each  blessing  equal  to  your  merit  1 

[^Exeunt  Isaac,  Carlos,  Duenna, 

Scene  W, — A  Library. 

Jerome  tmd  Ferdinand  discovered, 

Jerome,  Object  to  Antonio?  I  have  said 
it:  his  poverty,  can  you  acquit  him  of  that? 

Ferd,  Sir,  I  own  he  is  not  over  Hch;  hoi 
he  is  of  as  ancient  and  honourable  a  iamilj 
as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Jerome,  Yes,  1  know  the  beggars  are  a 
very  ancient  family  in  most  kingdoms;  but 
never  in  great  repute,  boy. 

Ferd,  Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiable  qua- 
lities. 

Jerome,  But  he  is  poor;  can  yon  clear 
him  of  that,  I  say  ?  Is  he  not  a  gay,  dissipat* 
cd  rake,  who  has  squandered  his  patrimony? 

Ferd,  Sir,  he  inherited  hut  little;  and  that, 
his  generosity,  vmore  than  hb  profusenrss, 
has  stripped  him  of;  but  he  has  never  sullied 
his  honour,  which,  with  his  title,  has  outlived 
his  means.  • 

Jerome,  Pshaw!  you  talk  like  a  blockhead! 
nobility,  without  an  estate,  is  as  ridiculous  as 
gold  lace  on  a  fH^e  coat. 

Ferd,  This  language,  sir,  would  better  be- 
come a  Dutch  or  ^nglisii  trader  than  a 
Spaniard. 

Jerome,  Yes;  and  those  Dutch  and  English 
traders,  as  you  call  them,  are  tho  wiser  peopl«t 
Why,  booby,  in  England,  they  were  formerly 
as  nice,  as  to  birth  and  family,  as  we  are: 
but  they  have  long  discovered  what  a  woo* 
derful  purifier  gold  is;  and  now,  no  one  there 
regards  pedigree  in  any  thing  but  a  horse—* 
Oh,  here  comes  Isaac!  I  hope  he  has  prosper- 
ed in  his  suit. 

Ferd,  Doubtless,  tliat  a^eeable  figure  of 
his  must  have  helped  his  suit  surprisingly. 

Jerome,  How  now? 

[^Ferdinand^waiks  aside* 

Enter  Isaac 

Well,  my  friend,  have  you  softened  ber? 

Isaac,  Oh,  yes;  I  have  softened  her. 

Jerome,  What,   does^she  come  to? 

Isaac,  Why,  truly,  she  was  kinder  than  I 
expected  to  find  her. 

Jerome,  And  the  dear  Itttle  angel  was  d* 
vil,  hey? 

Isaac,  Yes,  the  pretty  little  angel  was  veiy 
civil. 

Jerome.  Vtn  transported  to  hear  it— weO, 
and  you  were  astonished  at  her  beaaty,  hey? 

Isaac,  I  tfiras  astonished,  indeed !  pray*  how 
old  is  miss? 

Jerom^,  How  old?  Jet  me  see— eight  a»d 
twelve— she  is  twenty. 
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hr'mg;  me  the  roan  of  my  own — but   bow  di- 
sinrilinfir  is  ibis  interval  of  expectation ! 


pectati 


SONG. 

What  bard,  O  Time,  discover, 
W'ilh  wings  first  made  thee  move? 
Ah!  sure  it  was  some  lover 
Who  ne'er  bad  left  bis  love  ! 
For  who  that  once  did  prove 
The  pangs  which  absence  brings, 
Though  but  one  day 
He  were  away, 

Could  picture  thee  with  wings? 
What  bard,  etc. 

Enter  Carlos. 

So,  friend,  is  Antonio  found  ? 

Carlos.  1  could  not  meet  with  bim,  lady; 
but  I  doubt  not  my  friend  Isaac  will  be  bere 
with  bira  presently. 

Louisa.  Oh,  shame!. you  have  used  no  di- 
ligence— 1  ibis  your  courtesy  to  a  lady,  wbo 
bas  trusted  herself  to  «your  protection  ? 

CtfWoj.*  Indeed,   madam,   I  have   not  been 

remiss.' 

.  Louisa.   Well,  well;    but   if  either   of  you 

tad  known  how  each  moment  of  delay  weighs 

'upon  the  heart   of  her  wbo   loves,    and   wails 

tbe  object  of  ber  love,  oh,  ye  would  not  then 

have  trifled  thus! 

Carlos.  Alas,  I  know  it  well! 

Louisa.  Were  you  ever  in  love  then? 

Carlos.  I  was,  lady;  but  while  I  have  life, 
•will  never  be  again.         ^  • 

Louisa.  Was  your  mistress  so  cruel? 

Carlos.  If  she  had  always  beenso,  I  should 
have  been  happier. 

SONG.  .« 

0  bad  my  love  ne'er  smiled  on  me, 

1  ne'er  had  kndwn  such  anguish; 
But  think  how  false,  how  cruel  she, 
To  bid  me  cease  to  languish; 

To  bid  me  hope  ber  band  to  gain, 
Breathe  on  a  flame  half  perish'd ; 
And  then  with  cold  and  fjx'd  disdain 
To  kill  the  hope  she  cherisb'd. 

Not  worse  bis  fate,  who  on  a  wreck. 
That  drove  as  winds  did  blow  it, 
Silent  had  left  the  shaller'd  deck, 
'To  find  a  grave  below  it:       • 
Then  land  was  <i^ied— no  more  resign'd, 
He  glow'd  with  joy  to  bear  it; 
NoJ  worse  his  fate,  bis  woe,  to  find 
The  wreck  must  sink  ere  near  it! 

Louisa.  As  I  live,  here  is  your  friend  com- 
ing with  Antonio— I'll  retire  for  a  moment  to 
'surprise  him.  {Exit. 

Enter  Isaac  and  Antonio. 
-    Ant.  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  must  be 
mistaken.     Clara  D'Almanza  in  love  with  me, 
and  employ  you   to  bring   me  to   meet  ber! 
It  is  impossible!  ^  • 

Isaac.  That  you  shall  sec  in  an  instant— 
Carlos,  where  is  the  lady?  [Carlos  points 
io  the  Door']  In  the  next  room,  is  she? 

'Ant,   Nay,  if  that  lady  is  really   here  ^  she 

certainly  wants  me  to   conduct  her  to  a  dear 

*  friend  of  mine,  wbo  bas  long  been  ber  Jover. 

Isaac,  Pshaw!  I  tell  you  'tis  ao  «ucli  thing 

you  are  the  man  she  "w^ntSy  and  nobody 


but  you.    Uera*s  ado  to  persuade  you  to  lake 
a  pretty  girl  that's  dying  for  you! 

Ant.    But  I  have  no  ^ection  for  this  ladj. 

Isaac.  And  you  have  Tor  Louisa,  bey?  wit 
take  my  word  for  it,  Antonio,  you  have  do 
chance  there— so  you  may  as  inrell  secure  tiie 
good  that  offers  itself  to  you. 

Ant.  And  could  you  reconcile  it  to  yonr 
conscience,  to  supplant  your  friend? 

Isaac.  Pish  I  Conscience  bas  no  more  is 
do  with  gallantry,  than  it  bas  with  polillc*— 
why,  you-  are  no  honest  fellow,  if  love  can'! 
make  a  rogue  of  you — so  come,  do  go  in, 
and  speak  to  ber  at  last. 

Ant.  Well,  I  have  no  objectioa  to  thaL 
'  Isaac.  [Opens  the  Door]  There — there  >L£ 
\s  —  yonder  by  the  window — get  in,  do — 
[Pushes  hint  in,  and  half  shuts  t/te  Door\ 
— now,  Carlos,  now  I  shall  baniper  bira,  1 
warrant — slay,  I'll  peep  how  lliey  go  on^ 
egad,  be  looks  confoundedly  posed — now  iiie's 
coaxing  bim — see,  Carlos,  he  begins  to  conie 
lo — ay,  ay,  he'll  soon   forget  his  conscience. 

Carlos,  Look — now  they  are  both  laugiiiag! 

Isaac.  Ay,  so  they  are — yes,  yes,  ibey  aie 
laughing  at  that  dear  friend  be  talked  of— ay, 
poor  devil,  they  have  outwitted  bim. 

Carlos.  Now  he's  kissing  ber  hand. 

Isaac,  Yes,  yes,  'faith,  they're  agreed — hti 
caught,  he's  entangled — my  dear  Carlos,  tk 
have  brought  it  about.  Qfa,  tiiis  little  cMnw't 
head  I    Pm  a  Machiavel — a  Very   IMaciiiaTel 

Carlos.  I  hear  somebody  iuquirinfij  forTS 
— I'll  see  wbo  it  is.  J^Ea:i/  C&'rA 

Enter  Antonio    and  Louisa. 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  friend,  this  laJv  la 
so  entirely  convinced  me  of  the  ceriaiiU^  K 
your  success  at  Don  Jerome's ,  that  1  lsv 
resign  my  pretensions  there. 

Isaac,  lou  never  did  a  w^iser  tiiio^.  ke- 
licve  me — and  as  for  deceiving  your  irvrz^i, 
that's  nothing  at  all  —  tricking  is  all  lair  9 
love,  isn't  it,  ma'am  ? 

Louisa.  Certainly,  sir;  and  I  am  parlics- 
larly  glad  to  find  you  arc  of  that  opinion. 

Isaac.  O  lud!  yes,  ma'am — let  aav  c-m 
outwit  me,  that  can,  I  say — but  here,  ht  mt 
join  your  hands — there,  you  lucky  rogm-!  I 
wish  you  happily  married,  front  ihe  tJoit^^^ 
of  my  ooul! 

Louisa.  And  I  am  sure  if -you  wish  it,  ■«> 
one-  else  should  prevent  it. 

Isaqc.  Now,  -  Antonio ,  we  are  rivals  »* 
more;  so  let  us  be  friends,  will  you? 

Ant.  With  all  my  heart,  Isaac. 

Isaac,  It  is  not  every  man,  let  me  teH  vr* 
that  would  have  taken  such  pains,  or  bcos  »? 
generous  to  a  rival. 

Ant.  No,  'faith;  I  don't  believe  there's  ae- 
ther beside  yourself  in  all  Spain. 

Isaac.  W^ell,  but  you  resign  all  prclensl3« 
to  the  other  lady? 

Ant,  That  I  do,  most  sincerely. 

Isaac  I  doubt  you  have  a  litUe  hankensi: 
there  still. 

An/.  None  in  the  last,  upon  my  soul 

Isaac.  I  mean  after  her  fortune. 

AnL'  No,  believe  me — You  are  heara^ 
welcome  to  every  thing  she.  has. 

Isaac.  WtU,  I'foilh,  you  have  the  hc»i  • 
the  bargain^   as   to  beauty,  twenty   to  or-  - 
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BOW  rfl  tell  you  a  secvel — I  am  to  cany  off 
Louisa  tbb  very  evening. 

Louisa,  Indeed ! 

Isctac.  Yes,  she  has  sworn  not  to  take  a 
husband  from  her  father^s  band — so,  Fve  per- 
suaded bim  to  trust  »ber  to  walk  with  me  in 
the  garden,  and  then  we  shall  give  him  the 
alip. 

Louisa,  And  is  Don  Jerome  to  know  no-* 
thing  of  this  ? 

Isaac,  O  lud,  no!  there  lies  the  jest — Don*t 
you  see  that,  by  this  step,  I  overreach  him? 
I  shall  be  entitled  to  the  girPs  fortune,  with- 
out settling  a  ducat  on  her,  ha!  ha!  ha!  Vm 
a  cunning  dog,  an*t  I?  A  sly  little,  viHain.  eh? 

Ani.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  are  indeed! 

Isaac,  Roguish,  you*ll  say,  but  keen,  eh?-» 
devilish  keeni 

Ani,  So  you  are  indeed  —  keen — very  keen. 

Isaac,  And  what  a  laugh  we  shall  nave  at 
Don  Jerome*s,  when  the  truth  comes  out! 
hey? 

Louisa*  Yes,  FII  answer  for  it,  we  shall 
have  a  good  laugh  when  the  truth  comes  out, 
lial  ha!  ha! 

Enter  Carlos. 

Carlos,    Here    are    the    dancers    come   to 

Eractbe  the  fandango,  you  intended   to   have 
onoured  Donna  Louisa  with. 

Isaac.  O ,  I  sbaVt  want  tbem ;  but  as  I 
must  pay  them,  III  see  a  caper  for  my  money 
— will  you  excuse  me? 

Louisa,  Willingly. 

Isaac,  Here*s  my  friend,  whom  you  may 
command  for  any  service.  Madam,  your  most 
obedient — ^Antonio,  I  wish  you  all  taappiness. 
— Oh,  the  easy  blockhead !  what  a  tool  I  have, 
made  of  him  ! — This  was  a   master-piece  ! 

lExiL 

Louisa,  Carlos,  will  you  be  ray  guai-d 
again,  and  convey  me  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine  ? 

AnL  Why,  Louisa — why, should  you  go 
there? 

Louisa,  I  have  my  reasons,  and  you  must 
not  be  seen  to  go  with  me ;  1  shall  write 
from  thence  to  my  father;  perhaps,  when  he 
finds  what  he  has  driven  me  to,  he  may 
relent. 

Ant,  I  have  no  hope  from  him-^0  Louisa! 
ia  these  arms  should  be  your  sanctuary. 

Louisa,  Be  patient  but  for  a  little  while — 
my  father  cannot  force  me  from  thence.  But 
let  me  see  you  there  before  evening,  and  I 
will  explain  myself. 

Ant,  I  shall  obey. 

Louisa,  Come,  friend — Antonio,  Carlos  has 
been  a  lover  himself. 

Ant,  Then  he  knows  the  value  of  his  trust. 

Carlos,  You  shall  not  find  me  ludaithful. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Librarjr, 

Enter  Jerome  and  Seryant. 

Jerome,  Why,  I  never  was  so  amazed  in 
my  life!  Louisa  gone  off  with  Isaac  Mendoia, 
what!  steal  away  with  the  very  miin  whom  I 
wanted  Ijer  to  marry — elope  with  her  own 
husband,  as  it  were — ^it  is  impossible! 

SerP,  Her  maid  says,  sir,  they  had  your 
leave  to  walk  in  the  garden,  while  you  was 
abroad  —  The  door  oy  the  shrubbery  was 
found  open,  and  they  havi  not  been  heard  of 
since.  ^  {Exit, 

Jerome,  W^ell,  it  is  the  most  unaccountable 
aflairl  *sdeath!  there  is  certainly  some  infernal 
mystery  in  it,  I  canH  comprehend! 

Enter  Second  SBRyANT  ivi/A  a  Letter, 

Serv,  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  from  Signior 
Isaac  ySjciL 

Jerome,  So,  so,  this  will  explain — ay,  Isaac 
Mendoza — let  me  see —  {Reads, 

**  Dearest  Sir^ 
'*You  must,  doubtless,  be  much  surprised 
at  mjr  flight  tvith  jour  daughter*  —  Yes, 
Yaith,  and  well  I  may — **/  had  the  happi" 
ness  to  gain  her  heart  ai  our  first  inter-^ 
pietv^—Tht  devil  you  h^dl--'*  But  she  having 
unfortufiatelj  made  a  vow  not  to  receive 
a  husband  from  jour  lumds,  I(vas  obliged 
to  comply  with  her  whim** — So,  so! — "  ff^e 
shall  shortly  throw  ourselves  at  jour  fsfit, 
and  I  hope  jou  will  have  a  blessing  rettdj 
for  one,  who  will  then  be 

**  Your  son-in^lmw, 

**  Isaac  Mbndoza/* 

A  whim,  hey?  Why,  the  deviPs  in  the  girl, 
I  think !  This  morning,  she  would  die  sooner 
than  have  him,  and  before  evening,  she  runs 
away  with  him! — Well,  well,  my  wilfs  ac- 
complished—let the  motive  be  what  it  will — 
and  the  Portuguese,  sure,  will  never  deny  to 
fulfil  the  rest  of  the  article. 


TRIO. 

Soft  pity  never  leaves  the  gentle  breast 
Where  love  has   been  received   a   welcome 

,  guest; 
Af  wandVing  saints   poo^   huts  have  sacred 

made, 
He  hallows  evVy  heart  he  once  has  sway*d; 
And  when  his  presence  we  no  longer' share, 
Still  leaves   compassion  as  a  relic  there. 


Enter  Servant,  with  another  Letter, 

Ser,  Sir,  berets  a  man  below,  who  says  he 
brought  this  from  my  young  lady.  Donna 
Louisa.  lExit, 

Jerome,  How !  yes,  it  is  my  daughter*s  hand 
indeed !  Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them 
hoth  to  write;  well^  let*s  see  what  she  says — 

IReads. 

**Mj  dearest  Father, 

"How  shall  I  entreat  jour  pardon  for 

he  rash  step   I  have  taken — how  confess 

(he   motive f^ — Pish!,hasnH  Isaac  just  told 

me  the  motive? — one  would  think  they  weren't 

together  when  they  wrote — **If  I  have  a 

spirit  too  resentful  of  ill  usage,  Ihave also 

a  heart  as  easilj  affected  bj  kindness^ — 

So,   so,  here  the  whole   matter  comes  out; 

her  resentment  for  Antonio's    ill    usage  has 

made   her  sensible  of  Isaac's  kindness — j^s^ 

yeSf  it  is  all  plain  enough — well — **I  am  not 

married  yet,   tliough  with   a  man,  I  am 

convinced,   adores  me^ — Yes,  yes,   I  dare 

say  Isaac  is  very  fond  of  her — **but  J  shall 

anxiously  expect  jour,  answer,  in  which, 

\Exeunt*  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  jour 
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consent,  you  t^ill  make  completely  happy, 
♦*  Your  ever  affectionate  daughter*" 

Louisa.*' 
My  consent?  to  be  sure  sbe  shall  have  it!~ 
effad,  I  was  never  better  pleased — I  bave  ful- 
filled  my  resolution — I   knew   I  should — Ob, 
tbere*s  nothing  like  obstinacy-^Lewis! 

Enter  Servants 

Let  the  man^  who  brought  the  last  letter,  wait; 
and  get  me  a  pen  and  ink  below.  I  am  im- 
patient to  set  poor  Louisa's  heart  at  rest — 
holloa!  Lewis!  Sancho! 

Enter   Servants. 

See  that  there  be  a  noble  supper  provided  in 
the  saloon  to-night — serve  up  my  nest  wines, 
and  let  me  have  music,  d'ye  hear? 

Serv,  Yes,  sir.  [Exeunt^ 

Jerome.  And  order  all  my  doors  to  be 
thrown  open — admit  all  guests,  with  masks 
or  without  masks — rfaith,  we'll  have  a  night 
of  it — And  I'll  let  them'  see  how  merry  an 
old  man  can  be. 

SONG. 

Oft,  the  days  when  I  was  youo^, 
When  I  laugh'd  in  fortune's  spite; 
Talk'd  of  love  the  whole  day  long, 
And  with  nectar  crowned  the  night! 
Then  it  was,  old  father  Care, 
Little  rcck'd  1  of  thy  frown  ; 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  bear, 
And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Truth,  they  sav,  lies  in  a  well. 

Why,  I  vow  1  ne'er  could  see; 

Let  the  water-drinkers  tell, 

There  it  always  lay  for  me: 

For  when  sparkling  wine  went  round, 

Never  saw  1  falsehood's  mask; 

But  still  honest  truth  I  found 

At  the  bottom  of  each  flask. 

True,  at  length  my  vigour's  flown, 

I  have  years  to  bring  decay ; 

Few  the  locks  that  now  1  own, 

And  the  few  1  have  are  grey. 

Tet,  old  Jerome,  thou  may'st  boast, 

While  thy  spirits  do  not  tire; 

Still  beneath  thy  age's  frost 

Glows  a  spark  of  youthful  fire.  [Exit. 

SCBNB  Ih—The  NefiP  Piazza. 
Enter  Ferdina^td  and  Lopez. 

JFerd.  What,  could  you  gather  no  tidings 
of  her?  nor  guess  where  she  was  gone?  O 
Clara!  Clara! 

Lopez.  In  truth,  5ir,  I  could  not — That  she 
was  run  away  from  her  father,  was  in  every 
body's  mouth,— and  that  Don  Gusman  was  in 
pursuit  of  ber  was  also  a  very  common  re- 
port— where  she  was  gone,  or  what  was  be- 
come of  her,  no  one  could  take  upon  them 
to  say. 

Ferd,  'Sdeath  and  fury,  you  blockhead !  she 
can't  be  out  of  Seville. 

Lopez.  So  1  said  to  myself,  sir — ^'Sdeath  and 
fury,  }^ou  blockhead,  says  I.  she  can't  be  out 
of  Seville  —  Then  some  said,  sbe  had  hanged 
herself  for  love;  ami  others  have  it,  Don  An- 
tonio had  carried  her  off. 

Ferd.  Tis  false,  scoundrel!  no  one  said  that. 

Lopez.  Then  I  misimderstood  them,  sir. 


Ferd.  Go,  fool,  get  home,  and  never  let  ne 
see  you  again,  till  you  bring  me  news  of  Wr. 
\Exit  LoDez\  Oh,  how  my  fondness  for  tkii 
ungrateful  girl  has  hurt  my  disposition! 

Enter  Isaac. 

IstuMc.  So,  I  have  her  safe,  and  have  only 
to  find  a  priest  to  marry  us.  Antonio  now 
may  marrv  Clara,  or  not,  if  he  pleases!    • 

Ferd.  What?  what  was  that  yoa  said  of 
Clara  ? 

Isaac.  Oh,  Ferdinand!  my  brother-in-law, 
that  shall  be,  who  thought  of  meeting  you! 

Ferd.  But  what  of  Clara?     ' 

Isaac.  I'faith,  you  shall  hear. — This  morning, 
as  I  was  coming  down,  I  met  a  pretty  dam- 
sel ,  who  told  me  her  name  was  Clara  d'Al- 
mania,  and  begged  my  protection. 

Ferd.  How? 

Isaac.  She  said  she  had  eloped  firom  kcr 
father,  Don  Guzman,  but  that  love  for  a  young 
gentleman  in  Seville  was  the  cause. 

Ferd.  Oh,  Heavens!  did  she  confess  it? 

Isaac.  Oil,  yes,  she  confessed  at  once-*bttt 
then,  says  sbe,  my  lover  is  not  informed  of 
my  night,  nor  suspects  my  intention. 

Ferd.  Dear  creature !  no  more  I  did  indeed! 
Oh,  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  !—[^^i4fr]  Well, 
Isaac ! 

Isaac,  Why,  then  she  entreated  roe  to  find 
him  out  for  her,  and  bring  him  to  her. 

Ferd.  Good  Heavens,  bow  lucky!  —  Well, 
come  along;  let's  lose  no  time.  \PuUinghim. 

Isaac.  Ziooks!  where  are  w«  to  go? 

Ferd.  Why,  did  any  thing  more  pass? 

Isaac.  Any  thing  more!  yes;  the  end  onl 
was,  that  I  was  moved  with  her  speeckei; 
and  complied  with  her  desires. 

Ferd,  vVell,  and  where  is  she? 

Isaac.  Where  is  she?  why,  don't  I  tell 
you,  I  complied  with  her  request,  andleAkr 
safe  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  trifle  with  me!— I  bte 
never  seen  iier. 

Isaac.  You!*0  lud,  no!  —  How  the  devil 
should  you?  *Twas  Antonio  she  wanted:  and 
with  Antonio  I  left  her. 

Ferd.  Hell  and  madness!  [Aside^  What, 
Antonio  d'Ercilla? 

Isaac.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  man ;  and  the  best 
part  of  it  was,  he  was  shy  of  taking  ber  at 
first  —  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  hoooVi 
and  conscience,  at.d  deceiving  some  dear 
friend;  but,  lord,  we  soon  overruled  that. 

Ferd.  You  did? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes,  presently  —  Such  decei 
says  he  —  Pish!  says  the  lady,  tricking  is  all 
fair  in  love  —  But  then,  my  friend,  sajrs  he- 
Pshaw!  damn  your  friend,  says  I. — So,  poor 
wretch,  he  has  no  chance  —  no,'  no;  he  nwf 
hang  himself  as  soon  as  he  pleases. 

Ferd.   I  must  go,    or  I  shall  betrav  mj^ 

Isaac.  But  stay.  Ferdinand,  youhaii'lheafa 
the  best  of  the  joke. 

Ferd.  Curse  on  your  joke!  . 

Isaac.  Good  lack!  what's  the  matter  now f 
I  thought  to  have  diverted  yoa« 

Ferd.  Be  rack'd!  tortured!  damn'd— 

Isaac.  \>'hy,  sure  yott  arc  not  the  poor 
devil  of  a  Iovt,  are  you?  F&ith,  as  s«ti»J 
can  be.  he  is  —This  is  a  belter  foke  0M 
t'other,  ha!  hf I  ha! 
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Ferd*  What,  do  you  latigk?  you  vile,  mis- 
chieTous  varlet!  [CoUarshim]  but  that  youVe 
beneath  my  anger,  IM  tear  your  heart  out* 

\Tfwoivs  him  frfnn  hun, 

Xsaac^  O  mercy!  liere*s  usage  for  a  brother- 
in-law  ! 

JFlerd,  But,  hai^  ye,  rascal!  tell  me  directly 
where  these  fabe  friends  are  gone,  or,  by  ray 
soul —  [Dratffs. 

lsaak»  For  Heaven's  sake,  now,  my  dear 
brother-in-law,  don't  be  in  a  rage -r  1*11  i'«- 
collect  as  well  as  I  can. 

Perd,  Be  auiclc  then! 

Isaac.  1.  will,  I  will — but  people's  memories 
difier  —  some  have  a  treacherous  memory — 
now  mine  is  a  cowardly  memory — it  takes  to 
its  heels,  at  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  it  does; 
rfaitb;  and  I  could  as  soon  fight  as  recollect. 

Ferd,  Zounds!  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I 
won't  hurt  you. 

Isaac,  No,  no,  I  know  you  won't,  my  dear 
br8ther-in-Jaw  —  but  that,  ill-looking  thing 
there— 

Ferd.  What,  then,  you  won't  tell  me? 

Isaac,  Yes,^  yes,  I  will;  I'll  tell  you  all, 
upon  my  soul — but  why  need  you  listen  sword 
in  handf 

Ferd,  Why,  there.  {Puts  up\  Now. 

Isaac,  Why  then,  1  believe  they  are  gone 
to — that  is,  my  friend  Carlos  told  mc,  he  had 
left  Donna  Clara — dear  Ferdinand,  keep  your 
bands  off— at  the  convent  ot  Su  Catharine. 

Ferd,  St.  Catharine! 

Isaac,  Yes;  and  that  Antonio  was  to  come 
to  her  there. 

F^trd,  U  this  the  truth? 

Isaac.  It  is  indeed — and  all  1  know,  as  I 
hope  for  life. 

Ferd,  Well,  coward,  take  your  life  —  Tis 
that  false,  dishonourable  Antonio,  who  shall 
feel  my  vengeance. 

Isaac,  Ay,  ay,  kill  him — cut  his  throat,  and 
welcome. 

Ferd,  But,  for  Clara — infamy  ou  her!  she 
is  not  worth  my  resentment. 

Isaac,  No  more  she  is,  my  dear  brother- 
in-law.  rfaitb ,  I  would  not  be  angry  about 
ber-^she  is  not  worth  it,  indeed. 

Ferd.  Tis  false!  she  is  worth  the  enmity 
of  princes. 

Isaac,  True,  true,  so  she  is;  and  I  pity  you 
exceedingly  for  haTing  lost  her. 

Ferd,  *i>death,  you  rascal!  how  durst  yoo 
talk  of  pitying  mer 

Isaac,  Oh,  dear  brother-in-law,  1  beg  par- 
don, I  don't  pity  you  in  the  least,  upon  my 
soul. 

Ferd,  Get  hence,  fool,  and  provoke  me  no 
further;  nothing  but  your  intignificanoe  saves 
you. 

Isaac.  I'faith,  then  my  insignificance  is  the 
best  friend  1  have.  — I'm  going,  dear  Ferdi- 
nand—  W^hat  a  curst  hot-headed   bully  it  is! 

[Exeunt 

ScENB  in. — ITie  Garden  of  the  Convent. 
Enter  Louisa  and  Clara. 

Louisa,  And  you  really  wish  my  brother 
may  not  find  you  out? 

Clara,  W^hy  ebe  have  I  concealed  myself 
under  this  disguise? 

Louisa,  VVhy,  perhaps,  because  the  dress 


becomes  you;  for  you  certainly  don't  intend 
to  be  a  nun  for  life. 

Clara,  If,  indeed,  Ferdinand  had  not  of- 
fended me  %o  last  night — 

Louisa.  Come,  come,  it  was  bis  fear  of 
k>siog  you  made  hkn  so  rash. 

Clara.  \Vell,  you  may  think  me  cruel — 
but  1  swear,  if  he  were  here  this  instant,  I 
belieye  I  should  forgive  bim. 

SONG. 

By  him'  we  love  offended. 

How  soon  our  anger  flies!  ^' 

One  day  apart,  'tis  ended; 

Behold  him,  and  it  dies.'  .^,' 

Last  niffht,  your  roving  brother, 
Enrag'a  I  bade  depait; 
And  sure  his  rude  presumption 
Deserved  to  lose  my  heart. 

Yet,  were  he  now  before  me. 
In  spite  of  injured  pride 
I  fear  my  eyes  would  pardon 
Before  my  tongue  could  chide. 

Louisa.  I  protest,  Clara,  I  shall  begin  to 
think  you  are  seriously  res<»lv€d  to  enter  one 
your  probation. 

67ara.  And,  seriously,  I  very  much  ,doub& 
whether  the  character  of  a  pun  woulil  .not 
become  me  'best. 

Louisa,  W^hy,  to  be. sure,,  the  character  of 
a  nun  is  a  very  becoming  one  at  ^  masque- 
rade; but  no  pretty  woman,  in  her  senses^ 
ever  thought  of  takiog  the^.^ieil  for  above  a 
night. 

Clara,  Yonder  I  see  your  Antonio  is  r&r, 
turned — I  shall  only  interrupt  you  j  ati|  Louis^f 
with  what  happy  eagerness  you  turn  to  lool^ 
for  him!  >  \ExiL 

"Enter  Anton lOf 

AnL  Well,  my  I^uisa,  any  news  since  1 
left  you? 

Louisa.  None  —  The  messenger  is  not  re- 
turned from  my  father. 

Ant,  Well,  1  confess,  I  do  not  perceive 
what  we  are  to  expect  from  him. 

Louisa,  1  shall  be  easier,  however,  in  having 
made  the  trial:  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity* 
Antonio;  bJ^t  there  is  a  chilling  air  around 
poverty,  that  often  kills  affection,  that  was  not 
nursed  in  it'Tylf  we  would  make  love  our 
household  gocl,  we  had  best  secure  bim  a 
comfortable  roof 

SONG — ANt^NIO. 

How  ofL  Louisa,  hast  thou  told, 
(Nor  wilt  thou  the  fond  bpast  disown),  ' 

Thou  wouldst  not  lose  Antonio's  love 
To  t-eign  the  partner  of  a  throne. 
And  by  those  lips,  that  spoke  so  kind. 
And  by  that  hand,  I've  press'd  to  mine, 
To  be  the  lord  of  wealth  and  power, 
By  Heav'ns,  1  would  not  part  with  ihine ! 

Then  how,  my  soul,  can  we  be  poor, 
Who  own  wnat  kingdoms  coula  not  buy? 
Of  this  true  heart  thou  shalt  be  queen,  ^ 
And,  serving  thee,  a  monarch  I. 
Thus  uncontrolPd,  in  mutual  bliss, 
And  rich  in  love's  ezhaustless  mine,  . 
Do  thou  snatch  treasures  from  my  lips, 
And  ril  take  kingdoms  back  from  thmel 
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Enter  Maid,  cvM  m  Letter, 

JLoidsa,  Mv  father's  answer,  I  suppose. 

Anf,  My  aearest  Louisa,  you  may  be  as- 
sored,  that  it  contains  notiiing  but  threats  and 
reproaches. 

Louisa,  Let  us  see,  however -« [A^tfdlf] 
^Dearest  daughter,  make  your  lover  happj  ; 
you  have  my  full  consent  to  marry  as  your 
whun  has  chosen,  but  be' sure  come  home 
and  sup  (vith  your  affectionate  father^ 

Ant*  You  jest,  Louisa! 

Louisa,  \Gi9es  hint  the  Letter']  Read — 
read. 

Ant.  Tis  so.  by  HeaTens! — sure  there  must 
be  some  mistake;  but  that's  none  of  our  bu- 
siness—  Now,  Louisa,  yon  have  no  excuse 
for  delay. 

Louisa,  Shall  we  not  then  return  aad  thank 
my  father? 

Ant,  Bilt  first  let  the  priest  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  recall  his  word — ^Tll  fly  to  pro- 
cure one. 

Louisa.  Nay ,  if  you  part  with  me  again, 
perhaps  you  may  lose  me. 

Ant,  Come  then — there  is  a  friar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring convent  is  mv  friend;  you  have  al- 
ready been  diverted  by  the  manners  of  a 
nunnery;  let  us  see  whether  there  is  less  hy- 
pocrisy among  the  holy  fathers. 

Louisa,  Tm  afraid  not,  Antonio — for  in  re- 
ligion, as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess  most 
are  ever  the  least  sincere.  [JSxeunt, 

Enter  Clara. 

Clara,  So,  yonder  they  go,  as  happy  as  a 
mutual  and  confessed  affection  can  make  them, 
vrhile  I  am  lef\  in  folKude.  Heigbo  I  Iotc  may 
perhaps  excuse  the  rashness  of^an  elopement 
from  one's  friend,  but  1  am  sure,  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  the  man  we  love  can  support 
it — Ha!  what  do  I  see!  Ferdinand,  as  I  live! 
bow  could  he  sain  admission — by  potent  gold, 
I  suppose,  as  Antonio  did  —  How  eager  and 
distun»ed  he  seems — he  shall  not  know  me  as 
yet.  [Lets  doivn  her  veil. 

Enter  Ferdisamd, 

Ferd,  Yes,  those  were  certainly  they—my 
information  was  right.  ^     ^      \Going, 

Clara,  [Stops  him]  l^TTf^  signior,  what  is 
your  business  here? 

Ferd.  No  matter  —  no  matter ^i- Oh,  Ihey 
stop — [Looks  out\  Yes,  that  is  the  perfidious 
Clara  indeed! 

Clara,  So^  a  jealous  error— Pm  glad  to  see 
him  so  moved.  [Aside, 

Ferd,   Her  disguise  canH  conceal  her — Ndt 

no,  I  know  her  too  well. 

Clara,  Wonderful  discernment!  but, signior — 

Ferd*  Be  quiet,  ftood  nun ;   donH  tease,  me — 

By  Heavens,  she  leans  upon  his  arm,   hangs 

fondly  on  it!  O  woman!  woman! 

Clara.  But  signior,  virho  is  it  you  want? 

Ferd.  Not  you,  not  you,  so  pr'ythee  don't 
tease  me.  Yet  pray  stay — gentle  nun,  was  it 
not  Donna  Clara  d'Almansa  just  parted  from 
you? 

Clara,  Clara  d*AImanza,  signior,  is  not  yet 
out  of  the  garden. 

Ferd,  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  I  was  right  —  And 
pray  is  not  that  gentleman,  now  at  the  porch 
with  her,  Antonio  d'Ercilia? 


Clanu  ft  \%  Indeed,  signior. 

Ferd,  So,  so;  now  but  one  qneatiop  mora ■ 
can  you  inform  me  for  what  purpose   ibcj 
have  gone  away?^ 

Clclra,'^  They  are  gone  to  be  married  |  I 
believe. 

Ferd.  Very  well— enough-^now  if  I  don^ 
mar  tbefr  wedding!  [Mjcit, 

Clara,  [Unveils']  f  thought  jealousy  had 
made  lovers  ouick-sighted ,  but  it  has  made 
mine  blind — Louisa's  story  accounts  to  me 
for  this  error,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  I  have 
power  enough  over  him  to  make  him  so  an- 
nappy.  But  why  should  not  I  be  j>resent  at 
his  surprise  when  undeceived?  VVhen  he*fl 
through  the  porch,  I'll  follow  him;  and  perfa«p% 
Louisa  shall  not  singly  be  a  bride. 

s  o  K  G. 

Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile,  where  never  dies 
The  sullen  echo  of  repentant  sighs! 
Ye  sister  mourners  of  each  lonely  c^, 
loured  to  hymns  and  sorrow,  fare  ye  vrefl! 
For  happier  scenes  I  fiy  this  darksome  erove. 
To  saints  a  prison,  but  a  tomb  lo  love !  [Exit, 


ScEifB  IV.— ^  Court  before  the  Priory, 

Enter  Isaac,  crossing  tlie  Stage, 
Enter  Antokio. 

AnL  What,  my  friend  Isaac! 

Isaac,  What,  Antonio!  wish  me  joy!  I  hare 
Louisa  safe. 

Ant,  Have  you? — I  wish  you  joy  with  afl 
my  soul. 

Isaac,  Yes,  I  am  come  here  to  procure  a 
priest  to  marry  us. 

AnL  So,  then  we  arc  both  on  the  same 
errand;    I  am  come  to  look  for  Father  PauL 

Isaac,  Hah!  I  am  glad  on't — but,  i*faith,  he 
must  tack  me  first;  my  lote  is  waiting. 

AfiL   So  is  mine.  —  I  Icf^  her  in  the  porch. 

Isaac,  Ay,  but  I  am  in  haste  to  get  back 
to  Don  Jerome. 

AnL  And  so  am  I  too. 

Isaac.  Well,  perhaps  hell  save  time^  and 
marry  us  both  together— or  I'll  be  your  uither, 
and  you  shall  be  mine.  Come  along— bat 
you're  obliged  to  me  for  all  this. 

Ant,  Yes,  yes.  \ExewmL 

ScsiiB  V. — A  Moom  in  the  Priory, — FkiAM 
at  Ae  Table,  drinking, 

GLBB   AND   CHORUS. 

This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table, 
His  beams  are  rosy  wine; 
We,  planets,,  that  are  not  able 
Without  his  help  to  shine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abound! 
You'll  soon  grow  bright 
With  borrow'd  light. 
And  shine  as  he  goes  round. 
Paul,  Brother  Frauds,  toss  the  bottle  aWat, 
and  give  me  your  toast. 

Francis,   Have  we  drank  the  abbesa  of  St. 
Ursuline  ? 
PauL  Yes,  yes;  she  was  the  last. 
Francis,  Toen  1*11  give  yon  the  bltt»-ejed 
nun  of  St.  Catharine's. 

Paul  With  all  my  heart  [Drinks]  Fray, 
brother  Augustine,  were  there  any  beaelactioBi 
left  in  my  absence? 
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Aug,  Don  Jmn  Corckiba  has  led  a  bundred 
dacaUy  to  remember  bim  in  our  mastet. 

PauU  Has  be?  let  tbem  be  paid  to  our  wine 
mercbant,  and  we*ll  remember  bim  in  oor 
cups,  wbicb  will  do  just  as  well.  Any  tbing 
more? 

Aug,  Tet;  Baptista,  tbe  ricb  miser,  wbo 
died  last  week,  bas  bequeathed  us  a  tbousand 
pistoles,  and  tbe  silver  lamp  be  used  in  bis 
own  cbarober,  to  bum  before  tbe  image  of 
St  Antbony. 

PauU  Twas  well  meant,  butwe^ll  emploj 
bis  money  better^-Baptista^s  bounty  sball  Jigbt 
tbe  living,  not  tbe  dead. — St  Antbony  is  not 
afraid  to  be  left  in  tbe  dark^  tbougb  be  was — 
See  wbo^s  there. 

-  [A  knocking^  Francis  goes  to  the  door, 
and  opens  it. 

Enter  Portbr. 

Porter,  Here's  one  without  in  pressing  baste 
to  speak  with  Father  PauL 

Francis,  Brother  Paul! 

\Paul  comes  from  behind  a  curtain, 
tviffi  a  glass  of  vpine,  and  in  his 
Hand  a  piece  of  cake, 

PauL  Here!  bow  durst  you,  fellow,  thus 
abruptly  break  in  upon  our  devotions? 

Porter.  I  thought  they  were  fioisbed. 

Paul.  No,  they  were  not — were  they,  Brother 
Francis  ? 

Francis,  Not  by  a  bottle  each. 

Paul,  But  neither  you  nor  your  fellows 
mark  bow  the  hours  go — no,  you  mind  nothing 
but  tbe  firratifying  of  your  appetites:  ye  eat 
and  swill,  and  sleep,  and  gormandize,  and 
thrive,  while  we  are  wasting  in  mortification. 

Porter,  \Wt  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

PauL  Tis  false ,  ye  have  more  apoetites 
than  hairs!  and  your  flushed,  sleek,  and  nam- 
pered  appearance  is  the  disgrace  of  ottr  oraer — 
out  on'l  —  If  you  are  faungiy ,  can't  you  be 
content  with  the  wholesome  roots  of  the  earth; 
and  if  you  are  dry,  isn't  there  the  crystal 
spring?    [Drinks'\    Put  this  away,    [Gives  a 

{Uiss\  and  show  me  where  Fm  wanted; 
Porter  draws  the  elass.  —  Paul,  %oing, 
turns'}  So^  you  would  have  drank  it,  if  there 
bad  been  any  left    Ah,  glutton!  glutton! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  W.-^The  Court  before  (he  Priory, 
Enter  Isaac  and  Antomio. 

Isaac,  A  plaguy  while  coming,  this  same 
Father  Paul — He^s  detained  at  tespers^  I  sup- 
pose, poor  fellow. 

Ant,  No,  here  be  comes. 

Enter  Pau^ 

Good  Father  Paul,  I  crave  your  blessing. 

Isaac.  Yes,  good  Father  Paul,  we  are  come 
to  beg  a  favour. 

PauL  Wh*  is  it,  pray  ? 

Isaac,  To  marrv  us,  food  Father  Panl; 
and  in  truth  thou  dost  look  tbe  very  priest  of 
Hymen. 

PauL  In  short,  I  may  be  called  so:  for  I 
deal  in  repentance  and  mortification. 

Isaac,  No,  no,  thou  seemest  an  officer  of 
Hymen,  because  thy  presence  speaks  content 
and  good  humour. 

PauL  Alasl  my  a|>pearance  is  deceitfbl. — 


Bloated  I  am,  indeed!  for  &sti)i^  is  a  windy 
recreation,  and  it  bath  swoln  me  like  a  bladder. 

AnL  But  thou  bast  a  good  fresh  colour  in 
thy  face,  father;  rosy.  Tfaitb. 

PauL  Yes,  I  have  blushed  for  mankind,  till 
tbe  hue  of  my  shame  is  as  fixed  as  their  vices. 

Isaac  Good  man! 

PauL  And  I  have  laboured  too,  but  to  what    ' 
purpose?    they    continue   to    sin   nnder   my 
ve^  nose. 

Jsaac.  Ifecks,  father,  I  should  have  guessed 
as  much ,  for  your  nose  seems  to  be  put  to 
the  blush  more  than  any  other  part  ot  your 
face. 

P€uiL  Go,  you're  a  wag. 

AnL  But,  to  tbe  purpose,  father— will  yon 
officiate  for  us? 

Paul,  To  join  young  people  thus  clandes- 
tinely is  not  safe:  and,  indeed,  1  have  in  my 
heart  many  weighty  reasons  against  it 

Ant.  And  I  have  in  my  hand  many  weighty  * 
reasons  for  it   Isaac,  bav'n't  you  an  argument 
or  two  in  oiuffavour  about  you? 

Isaac,  Yes,  ye^  here  is  a  most  unanswerable 
purse. 

PauL  For  shame!  you  make  me  angry: 
you  forget  wbo  I  am,  and  when  importunate 
people  have  forced  their  trash  —  ay,  into  this 
pocket,  here — or  into  this — why,  then  the  sin 
was  theirs.  [  lite/  put  money  into  his  pockets} 
Fie,  now  how  you  distress  me!  I  would  re- 
turn it,  but  that  I  must  touch  it  that  way, 
and  so  wrong  my  oath. 

Ant,  Now  then,  come  with  us. 

Isaac,  Ay,  now  give  us  your  title  to  joy 
and  rapture. 

PauL  Well,  when  your  hour  of  repentance 
comes,  don't  blame  me. 

AnL  No  bad  caution 'to  my  friend  Isaac* 
[Aside}  Well,  well,  father,  do  you  do  your 
part,  and  I'll  abide  the 'consequence. 

Isaac,  Ay,  and  so  will  I.  [They  are  going. 

Enter  Louisa,  running. 

Louisa,   O,  Antonio,  Ferdinand  is  at  tbe  ' 
porch,  and  inquiring  for  us. 

Isaac,  W^ho?  Don  Ferdinand  1  he's  not  in- 
quiring for  me,  I  hope. 

AnL  Fear  not,  my  love ;  Fll  soon  pacify  him. 

Isaac,  £gad,  you  won't — Antonio,  take  my 
advice,  and  run  away:  this  Ferdinand  is  tbe 
most  unmerdfnl  dog!  and  bas  the  cursedest 
long  sword!  —  and,  upon  my  soul,  be  comes 
on  purpose  to  cut  your  throat 

AnL  Never  fear,  never  fear. 

IsiUK,  W^ell,  you  may  stay  if  yon  will; 
hut'  ril  get  some  one  to  marry  me;  for,  by 
St  lago,  he  sball  never  marry  me  affain^  -while 
I  am  master  of  a  pair  of  heels.      \Run9  ouL 

Enter  Fbadinahd. 

Ferd,  So,  sir,  I  have  met  with  yon  at  last 

AnL  Well,  sir. 

Ferd.  Base,  treacherous  man!  whence  can 
a  false,  deceitful  soul,  like  yours,  borrow  con- 
fidence to  look  so  steadily  on  tbe  man  you've 
injured  ? 

AnL  Ferdinand,  yon  are  too  warm:  —  'tis 
true  you  find  me  on  tbe  point  of  wedding 
one  I  love  beyond  my  life;  but  no  argument 
of  mine  prevailed  on  her  to  elope  —  i  scorn 
deceit^  as  much  as  yon— -By  HeaTen  I  knew 
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■at  she  lidd  left  her  falber't »  till  1  saw  her. 

Ferd,  What  a  mean  excuse!  You  have 
wronged  your  friend,  then,  for  one,  whose 
wanton  forwardness  anticipated  your  treachery 
'—of  this,  indeed,  your  Jew  pander  informed 
ine;  but  let  your  conduct  be  consistent,  and 
since  you  have  dared  to  do  a  wrong,  follow 
nie,  and  show  you  have  a  spirit  to  avow  it 

Louisa,  Antpnio,  I  perceive  his  mistake — 
leave  him  to  me. 

Paul,  Friend,  you  are  rude,  to  interrupt 
the  union  of  two  viriJling  hearts. 

Ferd,  Noy  meddling  priest,  the  hand  he  seeks 
IS  mine. 

Paul,  If  so,  111  proceed  no  further.  LadVi 
4id  you  ever  promise  tbis  youth  your  hanclr 

t2 b  Louisa,  who  shakes  Jier  head. 
Ilara,  I  thank  you  for  your  silence — 
I  would  not  have  heard  your  tongue  avow 
such  falsity,  be*t  your  punisbraenito  remember 
1  have  not  reproached  you. 

Enler  Claka.^ 

Clara,  What  mockery  is|h<s? 
Ferd,  Antonio,  you  are  protected  now,  but 
we  shall  meet 

[Going,   Clara  holds  one  Arm,  and 
Louisa  the  other, 

D  u  B  T. 
Louisa,  Turn  thee  round,  I  pray  thee. 

Calm  awhile  thy  rage. 
Clara,     1  mtist  help  to  stay  thee, 

And  thy  wrath  assuage. 
Louisa,  Couldst  thou  not  discover 

One  so  dear  to  thee? 
Clara,     Canst  thou  be  a  lover, 

And  thus  fly  from  me?  [Both  unpeil. 

Ferd,  Uovir's  tbis!  my  sister!  Clara  too — 
Vm  confounded. 

Louisa,  *Tis  even  so,  good  brother. 

Paul,  Howl  what  impiety!  Did  the  man 
want  to  marry  his  own  sister? 

Louisa,  And  arVt  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self, not  to  know  your  own  sister? 

Clara,  To  drive  away  your  own  mistress — 

Louisa,  Don*t  you  see  how  jealousy  blinds 
people  ? 

Clara,  Ay,  and  will  you  ever  be  jealous 
again? 

Ferd,  Never— never — you ,  sister,  I  know 
will  forgive  me— but  how,  Clara,  shall  1  pre- 
sumer— 

Clara.  No,  no,  just  now  you  told  me  not 
to  tease  you  —  "Who  do  you  want,  good 
signior?*  "Not you,  not  you.**  Oh,  you  blind 
wretch!  but  swear  never  to  be  jealous  again, 
and  ril  forgive  you, 

Fer,d,  By  all— 

Clara,  There,  that  will  do— you'll  keep  the 
oath  just  as  well.  [Gipes  her  Hand, 

Louisa.  But,  brother,  here  is  one,  to  whom 
some  apology  is  due. 

Ferd,  Antonio,  I  am  ashamed  to  think — 

Ant,  Not  a  word  of  excuse,  Ferdinand — 1 
have  not  been  in  love  myself  without  learning 
that  a  lover's  anger  should  never  be  resented — 
hut  come^et  us  retire  with  this  good  father, 
and  we'll  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  this 
error. 

GLBB  AND  CB0&U8. 

Oft  does  Hymen  smile  to  hear 


rard; 


Wordy  vews  of  feigoM  rtmi 

Well  he  knows  when  theyVe  sincere. 

Never  slow  to  gi^e  revrard: 

For  his  glory  is  to  prove 

Kind  to  those  who  wed  for  love.  [JExeutU, 

ScBNB  VII.— ^  Gnmd  Sajpon, 
Enter  Don  Jebomb,  SerQants,  and  Lopez. 

Jerome.  Be  sure  now  let  every  thing  be  in 
the  best  order  —  let  all  my  servants  have  on 
their  merriest  laces  —  but  tell  them  to  get  as 
little  drunk  as  possible,  till  after  supper.  So, 
Lopez,  wbere's  your  master?  sba'n^  we  Jha«« 
him  at  supper? 

Lopez.  Indeed, .  I  believe  not,  sir — he's  nasd, 
I  doubt;  I'm  sure  he  has  frighted  me  from  liinu 

Jerome.  Ay,  ay,  he's  aner  some  wench,  1 
suppose?  a  youn^  rake!  Well,  weU,  we*U  b« 
merry  without  him. 

Enter  Servant. 
Serp,  Sir,  here  is  Signior  Isaac 

Enter  Isaac. 

Jerome,  So,  my  dear  son«in*law  —  ifaerciy 
take  my  blessing  and  forgiveness. — Butwiiere's 
my  daughter?  where's  Louisa? 

Isaac.  She's  without,  impatient  for  a  bleas* 
ing,  but  almost  afraid  to  enter. 

Jerome,  Oh,  fly  and  bring  her  in.  [Ejcii 
Isaak]  Poor  girl,  I  long  to  sec  her  pretty  face. 

Isaac,  [f^itheut~\  Come,  my  charmer!  my 
trembling  angel! 

Enter  Isaac    and  Duenna;    Don   Jerome 
runs  to  meet  them;  she  kneels, 

■  Jerome*   Come  to  my  arms,  my  —  [Starts 
beu:k'\   Why,  who  the  devil  have  we  here? 

Isaac,  Nay,  Don  Jerome,  you  promised  her 
forgiveness;  see  how  the  dear  creature  droops! 

Jerome,  Droops  indeed!  Why,  gad  take 
me,  this  is  old  Margaret  —  but  where's  my 
daughter,  where's  Louisa? 

Isaac,  Why,  here,  before  your  eyes — ^nayt 
don't  be  abashed,  my  sweet  wile! 

Jerome,  Wife  with  a  vengeance!  Why, 
zounds,  you  have  not  married  the  Duenna! 

Duenna,  [Kneeling^  O,  dear  papa!  yoalt 
not  disown  me,  sure! 

Jerome,  Papa!  papa!  Why,  zounds,  yoor 
impudence  is  as  great  as  your  ugliness! 

Isaac,  Rise,  my  charmer,  go  throw  your 
snowy  arms  about  his  neck,  and  convince 
him  you  are — 

Duenna,  Ob,  sir,  forgive  me! 

[Embraces  hitm, 

Jerome,  Help!  murder! 

Servants,  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Jerome,  Why^  here,  this  danmed  Jew  has 
brought  an  old  harridan  to  strangle  me. 

Isaac,  Lord,  it  is  his  ovm  dauj^hter^  and  he 
is  so  hard-hearted  he  won't  forgive  her. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Louisa;  ihej  kneeU 

Jerome.  Zounds  and  fury !  what's  here  now? 
who  sent  for  you,  sir,  and  who  the  devil 
are  you? 

Ant,  This  ladv's  husband|  sir. 

Isaac,  A^f  toat  he  is.  Til  be  sworn;  for  I 
left  them  with  the  priest,  and  was  to  have 
giren  her  away. 

Jerome*  You  were?  * 
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Isaac,  Ay;  tbat^  my  bonest  frieod,  An- 
tonio: and  thafs  tbe  little  girl,  I  told  you  I 
bad  bampered  bim  witb. 

Jerome,  Wby,  you  are  either  drunk  or 
mad — tbis  is  my  daugbter. 

Isaac*  No,  no ;  *tis  you  are  both  drunk  and 
mad,  I  tbink — bere's  your  daughter. 

Jerome,  Hark  ye,  old  iniquity,  will  you 
explain  all  tbis,  or  not? 

Ditenna,  Come  tli^n,  Don  Jerome,  I  will — 
tbougb  our  babits  might  inform  3'ou  all — look 
on  your  daugbter,  there,  and  on  me. 

Isaac,  \\^bat's  this  1  bear?     - 

Duenna,  Tbe  truth  is,  that  in  your  passion 
tbis  morning,  you  made  a  small  mistake;  for 
you  turned  your  daughter  out  of  doors ,  and 
locked  up  your  humble  servant. 

Isaac,  Olud)  Olud!  bere*s  a  pretty  fellow, 
to  turn  bis  daughter  out  of  doors,  instead  of 
an  old  Duenna. 

Jerome.  And,  O  lud !  bere*s  a  pretty  fellow, 
to  marry  an  old.Du^^a  instead  of  my  daugh- 
ter— but  bow  came  tff  rest  about? 

Duenna,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  re- 
mained in  your  daughter's  place,  and  bad  tbe 
good  fortune  to  engage  the  affections  of  my 
sweet  husband  here. 
<  Isaac,  Her  husband!  why,  you  old  witch, 
do  you  tbink  Til  he  your  husband  now?  this 
is  a  trick,  a  cheat,  and  you  ought  all  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves. 

Ant  Hark  ye,  Isaac,  do  you  dare  to  com- 
plain of  tricking? — Don  Jerome,  I  give  you 
my  word,  this  cunning  Portuguese  has  brought 
all  tbis  upon  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
overreach  you,  by  netting  your  daughter's 
fortune,  without  making  any  settlement  in 
return. 

Jerome,  Overreach  me! 

Louisa,  Tis  so^  indeed,  sir,  and  we  can 
prove  it  to  you. 

Jerome,  VVby,  ffad  take  me,  it  must  be  so, 
or  be  could  never  nave  put  up  with  such  a 
face  as  MargaretV — so,  little  Solomon,  1  wish 
you  joy  of  your  wife,  with  all  my  soul. 

Louisa.  Isaac,  tricking  is  all  fair  in  lOve-^ 
let  you  alone  for  the  p^t 

Ani,  A  cunning  dog,  arVt  you?  A  sly  little 
villain,  heb? 

Louisa,  Roguish,  perhaps;  but  keen,  devil- 
ish keen. 

Jerome,  Yes,  yes;  bis  aunt  always  called 
him  little  Solomon. 

Isaac,  Why,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  upon 
you  all ! — hut  do  you  tbmk  FU  submit  to  such 
an  imposition? 

AnL  Isaak,  one  serious  word — ^you'd  better 
be  content  as  you  are;  tor,  believe  me,  you 
will  find,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  world, 
there  is  not  a  fairer  subject  for  contempt  and 
ridicule,  than  a  knave  become  the  dupe  of  bis 
own   art 

Isaac,  I  don*t  care  —  111  not  endure  this. 
Don  Jerome,  His  you  have  done  this  —  you 
would  be  so  cursed  positive  about  tbe  beauty 
of  her  you  locked  up,  and  all  the  time,  I  told 
you  she  was  as  old  as  my  mother,  and  as 
ugly  as.  tbe  devil. 

Duenna,  Wby,  you  little  insignificant 
reptile ! 

Jerome,  That's  right — attack  bim,  Margaret 

Duenna,  Dare  such  a  thing  »  you  pretend 


to  talk  of  beauty?-— A  walking  rouleau! — a 
body  that  seems  to  owe  all  its  consequence  to 
tbe  dropsy!  —  a  pair  of  eyes  like  two  dead 
beetles  m  a  wad  of  brown  dough !  —  a^  beard 
like  an  artichoke,  witb  dry  shrivelled  jaws, 
that  would  disgrace  tbe  mummy  of  a  monkey ! 

Jerome,  VVell  done,  Margaret! 

Duenna^S^ui  you  shall  know  that  I  have 
a  brother,  who  wears  a  sword  —  and  if  you 
don't  do  me  justice — 

Isaak,  Fire  seize  your  brother,  and  you  too ! 
I'll  fly  to  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  you! 

Duenna.  Fly  where  you  will,  I'll  follow 
yoM. 

Jerome,  Throw  your  snowy  arms  about 
bim,  Margaret  [Exeuni  Isaac  and  Duennal 
— But,  Louisa,  are  you  really  married  to  this 
modest  gentleman? 

Louisa,  Sir,  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands, I  gave  bim  my  hand  within  tbis  hour. 

Jerome.  My  commands! 

Ani,  Yes,  sir;  here  is  your  consent,  under* 
your  own  band.. 

Jerome.  How!  would  you  rob  me  of  my 
child  by  a  trick,  a  false  pretence  ?  and  do  you 
think  to  get  her  fortune  by  the  same  means? 
Why,  'safe,  you  are  as  great  a  rogue  as 
Isaac ! 

Ani,  No,  Don  Jerome;  though  I  have  pro- 
fited by  this  paper,  iu  gaining  your  daughter's 
hand,  I  scorn  to  obtain  her  fortune  by  deceit 
There,  sir.  \_Gii^e9  a  Letter'\  Now  give  her 
your  blessing  for  a  dower,  and  all  me  little 
I  possess  shall  be  settled  on  her  in  return. 
Had  you  wedded  her  to  a  prince,  be  could 
do  no  more. 

Jerome,  Why,  gad  take  me,  but  you  are 
a  very  extraordinary  fellow!  But  b^ve  you 
the  impudence  to  suppose  no  one  can  do  a 
generous  action  but  yourself?  Here,  Louisa, 
tell  this  proud  fool  of  yours,  that  he's  tbe  only 
man  I  know  that  would  renounce  your  for- 
tune; and,  hy  my  soul,  he's  the  only  man  in 
Spain  that's  worthy  of  it.  —  There,  bless  you 
both:  I'm  an  obstinate  old  fellow  ^ben  I'm 
in  the  wrong;  but  you  shall  now  find  me  as 
steady  in  the  right. 

Enter  Ferdinand  and  Clara. 

Another  wonder  still !  wby,  sirrah !  Ferdinand, 
you  have  not  stole  a  nun,  have  you? 

Perd,  She  is  a  nun  in  nothing  but  her 
habit,  sir — look  nearer,  and  you  will  perceive 
'tis  Clara  D'Almanza,  Don  Guzman's  daugh- 
ter; and,  witb  pardon  for  stealing  a  wedding, 
she  is  also  my  wife.  • 

Jerome*  Gadsbud,  and  a  great  fortune. — 
Ferdinand,  you  are  a  prudent  young  rogue, 
and  I  forgive  you:  and,  ifecks,  you  are  a 
pretty  little  damsel.  Give  your  iather-in-law 
a  kiss,  you  smiling  rogue. 

Clara,  There^ old  gentleman;  and  now  mind 
you  behave  well  to  us. 

Jerome,  Ifecks,  those  lips  baVt  been  chilled 
by  kissing  beads — Egad,  1  believe  1  shall  grow 
the  best  humoured  iellow  in  Spain  —  Lewis  1 
Sancbo!  Carlos!  d'ye  hear?  are  all  my  doors 
thrown  open?  Our  children's  weddings  are 
tbe  only  holidays  our  age  can  boast;  and  then 
we  drain,  witb  pleasure,  tbe  little  stock  of 
spirits  time  has  leA  us.  [Music  within'\  But 
tee,  ^ere  come  oar  friends  and  neighbours  I 
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Enter  MASQusEAnBRS. 
And,  *AiiUi,  well  make  a  Difht  oo\  with  wlnCi 
and  dance,   and  catches — then  old  and  young 
•hall  join  us. 

FINALS. 

Jerome,  Come  now  for  jest  and  smiling. 
Both  old  and  young  beguiling, 
Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe ^d  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 


Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  hKthe  and  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 

AnL  Then  h^Iths  to  erery  friend, 
The  night^s  repast  shall  end, 
With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  meny  glees 
Can  never  fail  to  please. 

Clara,  Nor,  while  we  are  so  joyous, 
Shall  anxious  fear  annoy  us; 


Louisa,  Thus  crown'd  with  dance  and  song,  i^,  "»  'a^igh  and  play,  so  blithe  and  g^y, 
The  hours  shall  glide  along  T*"  ^*  *»^""**  "••*  ^^^^ 


With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  merry  glees 
Can  iieTer  fail  to  please. 

Ferd,  Each  bride  with  blushes  glowing. 
Our  wine  as  rosy  flowing. 


Till  we  banish  care  away. 

Jerome,  For  generous  guests  like  these' 
Accept  the  wish  to  please; 
So  we*ll  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe  and  gay. 
Your  smiles  drive  care  away.  [Exeunt, 
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Thu  aner^picce  i|at,  for  ■  Jong  period,  altribuUd  to  Mr.  Garrick,  but  it  ia  now  known  to  kave  be«i  tka  prodadiM 
•f  the  Ber.  James  Townlej,  the  nastcr  «f  Mercbast  Tailors'  Schuol.  — The  main  idea  of  it  appcara  to  hare  h^fm  mir 
gaatad  br  the  Spectator,  No.  88,  in  which  it  is  obsenred.  *<  FsUiog-ia  the  other  daj  at  a  vleUialUng<.lko«se  near  iW 
house  of  Peers,  I  heard  the  maid. come  do^n  and  tell  the  lantllsdr  at  the  bar,  that  my  I«ord  Mishop  swore  be  wasM 
throw  her  oat  at  the  window ,  if  she  did  not  bring  up  mure  mild  beer,  and  t]k«t  mj  Lord  Duke  would  have  a  ioM* 
mug  of  pnrl.  My  surprise  was  increaacd,  in  hearing  loud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each  other  upea  tb« 
public  affairs,  by  the  names  of  the  mo^t  ilhistrioos  of  our  nobility ;  till  of  a  sudden  one  came  rnnni^  in,  and  cth^ 
the  bouse  was  rising,  Down  came  all  the  compsny  together,  and  away!  The  al»>house  was  immcdistcly  filled  vilk 
elamour,  and  scaring  one  mng  to  the  Marquis  of  such  a  place,  oil  and  Tiaegar  to  such  an  Karl,  three  quarts  to  m.^  M^r 
liord  for  wetting  his  litJe,  and  so  forth  "  A  most  important  reform  was  effcotcd,  by  this  well.tim«d  exposure,  la  lb« 
Banners  and  babita  of  both  serranls  and  masters;  the  wastefulness  and  infidelity  of  the  formur  were  neyer  more  cea- 
apieuous  tMn  about  1759,  whan  this  piece  was  first  acted  Amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  dramatic  taste,  it  hw  far 
than  half  a  century  reoeired  eunslant  applause,  and  is  •■  thAtock-list  of  all  the  theat>es  in  the  kingdom.     . 


DRAMATIS 

LOVBX,  a  GenUeman  6f  fortune. 
FEESMAK,  his  friend. 

PBILIPt 

TOM, 

GOACBMANy 

KiMGSTOH,  a  Black,        \  Servants  to  Loptl. 

XITTTy 
COOK, 

CLOB9  a  Black, 

SCBNB. — London* 


PERSONAE. 

DUKK*8  Servant, 

sm  HAKRT^s  Servant, 

LADT  BAB*8  Maid, 

LADT  charlotte's  Maid, 
ROBERT,  Servant  to  Freeman* 
a^^fiodlpr. 


Fititon* 


ACT  L  • 

Scene  I. — An  Apartmentin  Frbe]iaii*8  House, 

Enter  Freeman   and  Lotel. 

Free.  A  country  boy!  ha,  ba,  ba.  How  long 
bas  ibis  acbeme  been  in  your  bead? 

Lov.  Some  time — I  am  now  continced  of 
wbat  you  bare  so  oAen  been  binting  to  me^ 
•ibat  I  am  confoundedly  cbeated  by  my  serranta. 

Free.  Ob !  are  you  satiafied  al  lait«  Bftr. 


LoTel?  I  always  told  you,  tbat  ibere  it  B^ 
a  worse  set  of  serf  ants  in  tbe  parisb  of  ^ 
James  tban  in  your  kitcbea. 

Lov,  Tis  witb  some  difiicalty  I  befive  >< 
now,  Mr.  Freemali;  tbougb,*  1  ""'jM.?'^ 
my  expenses  often  make  me  stare  .'-^Fwif^ ' 
am  sure,  is  an  bonest  feUow;  andlwiflswear 
ibr  my  blacks; — if  tbere.  is  a.  rogue  among  i>X 
folks,  it  is  tbat  surtj^  do^  Tool  ^^ 

Free.  You  are  mistaken  io  efeiyooe»«Bi- 
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lip  is  an  bypocritical  rascal :  Tom  has  a  good 
deal  of  suny  honesty  about  him :  and  for  your 
blacks,  they  are  as  bad  as  your  whites. 

Xop.  Pray  tell  me,  is  not  your  Robert  ac- 
quainted with  my  people  ?  perhaps  he  jnay 
give  a  litlie  light  into  the  thing. 

Free,  To  tell* you  the  truth,  Mr.  Lovel, 
your  servants  are  so  abandoned ,  that  I  hate 
forbid  him  your  house — however,  if  yon  have 
a  mind  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  shall  be 
forthcomirg* 

Zop.  Let  us  have  him. 

Free,  You  shall;  but  it  is  an  hundred  to 
one  if  you  get  any  thing  out  of  him ;  for 
though  ne  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  yet  he  is 
so  much  of  a  servant,  that  heMI  never  tell  any 
thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  another. — Who 
waits  ?  ^ 

Snier  SerponU 
Send   Robert  to  me  —  \Kxit  Senmnl^    And 
what  was  it  determined  yon   upon  this  pro- 
ject at  last? 

Lov,  This  letter.  It  is  an  anonymous  one, 
and  so  ougbt  not  to  be  regarded ;  but  it  has 
something  honest  in  it,  and  pot  me  upon  sa- 
tisfying my  curiosity.  — Read  it. 

r^rfWt  ihe  Letter, 

Free,  I  should  know  #omething  of  this 
hj^d —  \Re€ids* 

T&  Peregrine  Lopel,  Esq, 

Please  your  honour, — /  take  the  liber tjr 
to  acquaint  your  honour,  thiUvou  are  sad- 
ly cheated  by  your  serQants,^-Your  honour 
ivill  find  it  as  I  say,-^!  am  not  wilUng  to 
be  known,  whereof  if  1  am ,  it  nuxy  bring 
one  into  trouble,*-— So  no  more,  from  your 
honour^s  servant  to  command, 
— Odd  and  honest!  W^ell — and  now  what  are 
tfie  steps  you  intend   to  takef 

S Returns  the  Letter, 
y  apply  to  my  friend 

the  manager  for  a  disguise — under  toe  form 
of  a  gawky  country  boy ,  I  will  be  an  eye- 
witness of  my  servants  Debaviouf. — You  roost 
assist  me,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Free,  As  how,  Mr.  Lovel? 

Loi^,  My  plan  is  this — I  ga^c^  out  that  I 
w^s  going  to  my  borough  in  Devonshire,  and 
yesterday  set  out  with  a  servant  in  great  form, 
and  lay  at  Basingstoke. —     . 

Free,  Well  ?— 

Lov,  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  make  the  bfst 
of  his  way  down  into  the  country,  and  told 
him  that  I  would  Ibllow  him;  instead  of  that, 
I  turned  back,  and  am  ius|  come  to  town: 
Ecce  signum!  [Points  to  his  Boots, 

Free,  It  is  now  one  o*dock. 

Lop,  This  very  afternoon  I  shall  pay  my 
people  a  visit. 

JFree,  How  vrill  you  get  in? 

Lov,  W^hen  I  am  properly  habited,  you 
shall  get  me  introduced  to  Philip  as  one  of 
your  tenant's  sons,  who  wants  to  be  made  a 
good  servant  ot. 

Free,  They  will  certainly  discover  yon. 

LoQ,  Never  fear,  FlI  be  so  coontryfied  that 
you  shall  not  know  me.-^As  they  are  thor- 
oughly persuaded  I  am  many  miles  ol^  they'll 
be  more  easily  imposed  on.  Ten  to  one  out 
they  begin  to  celeorale  my  departure  with  a 
ilrinldng  boot ,  if  they  are  what  you  deacribe 
ihenu-^ 


Free,  Shall  yon  be  able  to  play  your  part? 

Lop,  Never,  fear  me. 

Enter  Robset. 

Rob,  Your  honour  ordered  me  to  wait  on 
you. 

Free,  I  did,  Robert->- Robert. 

Rob,  Sir — 

Free,    Come  here —you  know,  Robert,  I 
bava^  a  good  opinion  of  your  integrity. — 
^pAafe  I  have  always  endeavoured  that  your 
bo^i^  should. 

'  *F/*ee,  Pray  have  not  you  aome  acquaintance 
among  Mr.  Ixrrel's  people? 

Rob,  A  little,  your  honour. 

Free,  How  do  they  behave? — we  haire  no- 
body but  friends-rryou  may  speak  out^ 

£o0<>  Ay,  Robert,  speak  out, 

Rob,  I  nope  your  honours  will  not  insist 
on  my  saying  any  ihing  in  an  affair  of  this 
kind. 

Lop,  Oh,  but  WJ  do  insist — ^if  you  know 
any  thing.— 

Jfiob,  StTf  I  am  but  a  servant  myself,  and 
it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  ill  of  a 
brother  servant. 

Free,  Psba!  this  is  ^Ite  honesty— speak  out 

Rob,  Don*t  oblige  me,  good  sir, — Consider, 
sir,  a  servant^s  bread  depends  upon  his  cha- 
racter. 

Lop,  But  if  a  servant  uses  me  ill— 

Rob,  Alas,  sir,  what  is  one  man's  poison 
is  another  man's  meat 

Free,  You  see  how  they  trim  for  one  another. 

Rob,  Service  is  no  inneritance.-*-A  servant 
that  is  not  approved  in  one  place,  may  give 
satisfaction  in  another.  Every  body  must  five, 
your  honour. 

Lop.  Robert,  I  like  your  heartiness,  as  well 
as  your  caution;  but  in  my  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  know  the  truth. 

nob.  The  truth,  sir,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at 
all  times,  it  may  bring  one  into  trouble,  where- 
of if— 

Free,  lousing]  Whereof  if— Pray,  Mr. 
Lovel,  let  me  see  Uiat  letter  again  [Lopel  gi- 
pes  the  Letter'] — Ay — it  must  be  so — ^Robert. 

Rob.  Sir. 

Free,  D  you  know  any  thing  of  this  letter? 

Rob,  Letter,  your  honour? 

Free,  I  ask  you  if  you  were  concerned  in 
writing  this  letter.— You  never  told  me  a  lie 
yet,  and  I  expect  the  truth  from  you  now. 

Rob,  Pray,  your  honour,  don't  ask  me. 

Free,  Did  you  write  itr  answer  me — 

Rob,  I  cannot  deny  it  [Bomfing^ 

Lop,  What  induced  you  to  it 

Rob,  I  will  tell  the  truth!— I  have  seen 
such  waste  and  extravagance,  and  riot  and 
drunkenness,  in  your  kitchen,  sir,  that,  as  my 
master's  friend,  I  could  not  help  discovering 
it  to  you. 

Lop,  Go  on. 

Rob,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  your  honour; 
bnt  your  honour  la  not  only  imposed  on,  but 
lauffhed  at  hj  all  yoor  servants;  especially  by 
Philip,  who  IS  a — very  bad  man. 

Lop,  Philip?  an  ungrateful  dog!    Well! 

Rob,  I  could  not  presume  to  apeak  to  yoor 
honour,  and  therefore  I  resolved,  though  btH 
a  poor  scribe,  to  write  your  honour  a  letter. 

LoP,  Robert,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 
—Here—  tQ/fers  Money, 
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Hob*  On  any  otber  account  than  this  I 
ihould  be  proud  to  receive  your  honour*s 
bounty,  but  novtr  I  beg  to  be  excused — 

[Re/uses  the  Money, 

LoQ.  Thou  bast  a  noble  heart,  Robert,  and 
V\\  not  forget  you. — Freeman,  he  must  be  in 
the  secret. — VVait  your  master's  orders — 

Rob,  I  will ,  your  honour.  \ExiL 

Free,  Well,  sir,  arc  you  convince<^  iio^t^ 

Lov,  Convinced?  yes;  and  1*11  be  a4*(Mig 
the  scoundrels  before  night — You  or  tt«^^ 
must  contrive  some  way  or  other  to  get  Ane 
introducM  to  Philip,  as  one  of  your  cottAger  s 
boys  out  of  Essex.  ' 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  youil  make  a  fine  figure. 

Lov,  They  shall  make  afinefi^re. — It  must 
i>e  done  this  afternoon;  walk  with  me  across 
the  park,  and  Til  teU  you  the  whoje. — My 
name  shali  be  Jemmy. — And  I  am  come  to 
be  a  gentleman's  servant — and  will  do  my 
best,   and   hope   to  get  a  good  character. 

\Mimicking, 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ba! — Brafo— Jemmy — Bravo, 
ha,  ba  !  [ExeunL 

Scene  H. — The  Park. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke,  .What  wretches  are  ordinary  ser- 
vants that  go  on  in  the  same  vulgar  track 
ev*ry  day!  eating,  working,  and  sleeping! — 
But  we,  who  have  the  honour  to  serve  the 
nobility,  are  of  another  species.  W^e  are 
above  toe  common  forms,  have  servants  to 
wait  upon  us,  and  are  as  lazy  and  luxurious 
as  our  masters, — Ha! — my   dear  sir  Harry! — 

Enter  Sir  Harrt. 

—How  have  you  done  these   thousand  years? 

Sir  H,  My  lord  duke ! — your  grace's  mos^t 
obedient  servant. 

Duke,  Well,  baronet,  and  where  have  you 
been  ? 

Sir  H,  At  Newmarket,  ray  lord — we  have 
had  dev'lish  fine  sport. 

Duke,  And  a  good  appearance  I  hear. — 
Pox  take  it,- 1  should  have  been  there,  but  our 
old  duchess  died,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  bouse,  for  the  decency  of  the  thing. 

SirH,  I  pick'd  up  fiAeen  pieces. 
-     Duke,  Psha!  a  trifle! 

Sir  H,  The  viscount's  people  have  been  d — 
ly  taken  in  this  meeting. 

Duke,  Credit  me,  baronet,  they  limow  no- 
thmg  of  the  turf. 

SirH.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  they  lost 
every  match,  for  Crab  was  beat  hollow.  Care- 
less threw  bis  rider,  and  iniss  Slammerkin 
bad  the  distemper. 

Duke,  Ha,  ba,  ha!  Vm  glad  on't— Taste 
this  snuff,  sir  Harry.  {Offers  his  Box. 

SirJl,    Tis  good  rappee, 

Duke*  Ri^ht  Strasburgh,  I  assure  you,  and 
of  my  own  importing. 

Sirff.  Av? 
'i.Duke;  The  city  people  adulterate  it  so  con- 
foandedly,  that  I  always  import  my  own  snuff. 
-i-I  wish  my  lord  would  do  the  same;  but  he 
if  fo  indolent — When  did  you  see  the  girls? 
I  saw  lady  Bab  this  morning,  but,  *fore  'fad, 
whether  it  be  love  or  reading,  she  looked  as 
pale  as  a  penitent 
SirH    I  have  just  bad  this  card  from  Lo- 


vel's  people-— [/{eod^l  Philip  and  Mrs,  KUtj 
present  their  compliments  to  sir  Harrj, 
and  desire  the  honour  of  his  contpanj  Ait 
evening,  to  be  of  a  smart  party,  andio 
eat  a  bit  of  supper, 

Duke,  1  have  the  same  invitatiQa — tkdr 
roaster ,  it  seems ,  is  gone  to  his  bor- 
ough. 

SirH,  You'll  be  with  us,  my  lordf-Pki. 
lip's  a  blbod — 

Duke,  A  buck  of  the  first  head^  TU  tell 
you  a  secret,  he's  going  to  be  manned.   . 

SirH.  To  whom? 

Duke,  To  Kitty. 

SirH,  No! 

'Duke,   Yes   he  is,   and  I  intend  to  cuckoU 
him.  ' 

SirH,  Then  we  may  depend  upon  yow 
grace  for  certain.     Ha,  ha,  hai 

Duke,  If  our  house  breaks  up  in  |a  toler- 
able time ,  ill  be  with  you. — Have  you  anj 
thing  for  us? 

SlrH,\tSy  a  little  bit  of  poetrv— I  mist 
be   at  the  Cocoa-tree  myself  till  eigot 

Duke,  Heigbo! — I  am  ouite  outofspint^ 
— 1  had  a  damn'd  debauch  last  nigkt,  baixmcC 
— Lord  Francis,  Bob  the  bishop,  and  I,  tipt 
off  four  bottles  of  Burgundy  apiece — ha!  there 
are  two  fine  girls  coming,  faith — lady  Bab- 
ay,  and  lady  Charlotte. —  \Takes outhisG\a^ 

Sir  H.  We'll  not  join  them. 

Duke,  Oh,  yes — Bab  is  a  fine  wencb,  not- 
withstanding her  complexion;  though  1  $kottl«i 
be  glad  she  would  keep  her  teeth  cleaner— 
Your  English  women  are  damn'd  negligent 
about  their  teeth. — How  is  your  Charlotte  in 
that  particular? 

SirH,  My  Charlotte? 

Duke,  Ay,  the  world  says,  you  arc  to 
have  her. 

Sir  H,  I  own  I  did  keep  her  company  j  but 
we  are  off,' my  lord. 

Duke,  How  so? 

SirH,  Between  you  and  me,  she  has  a 
plaguy  thick  pair  of  legs. 

Duke,  Oh,  damn  it— that's  insufferable. 

SirH,  Besides,  she  is  a  fool,  and  miss d 
her  opportunity  with  the  old  countess. 

Duke,  1  am  afraid,  baronet,  you  love  money. 
— Rot  it,  I  never  save  a  shilling — indeed  1  *» 
sure  of  a  place  in  the  excise — lady  CbarloUe 
is  to  be  of  the  party  to-night;  how  do  yo8 
manage  that? 

SirH,  Why,  wc  do  meet  at  a  third  platfi 
are  very  civil,  and  look  queer,  and  ««§«•> 
and  abuse  one  anolher,  and  ^11  that, 

Duke,  Alamodei  ha  ?— here  they  are. 

Sir  H,  Let  us  retire.  {They  rtUrt, 

Enter  Ladt  Bab  and  Ladt  Cbaei-OFTI. 

LadyB,  Oh  1  fie!  lady , Charlotte,  yoo  are 
quite  indelicate!   I'm  sorry  for  yonr  taste. 

Lady  a  Well,  I  say  it  again,  I  Jove  Vm 
Hall.  . 

LadyB,  O  my  stars!  why  there  is  no  body 
there  but  filthy  cilixens. 

LtidyB,    Runelow  for  my  money.     ^^ 

LadyC.  Now  you  talk  ot  Runelow,  wb* 
did  you  see  the  colonel,  lady  Bab? 

LadyB,  The  colonel?  I  hate  the  fdtow.- 
He  had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  a  creatnit  0 
Gloucestershire  before  my  face. 
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LadjC,  He  is  a  pretty  man  for  aH  that — 
•oldiers,  you  know,  bave  their  mislreMes  eyerj 
where. 

Lady  B.  I  despise  him-^How  goes  on«your 
alTair  vrilh  the  baronet?* 

LadjrC,  The  baronet  is  a  stupid  wretch^ 
and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  him--' You 
are  to  be  at  LovePs  to-night,  lady  Bab? 

LadyB.  Unless  I  alter' my  mind — I  donU 
admire  visiting  these  commoners ,  lady  Char- 
lotte. 

Lad^yC,  Oh,  but  Mrs.  Kitty  has  taste. 

Ludy B.  She^affd^  it. 

Ladf  C.  The  d'ulct  is  fond  of  her,  and  he 
lias  Judgment. 

*  LadyB,  The  duke  might  show  his  judg- 
ment much  better.      [Holding  up  her  Head* 

LadfC^  There  he  is,  and  the  baronet  too 
—'Take  no  notice  of  them — we^li  raUy  them 
by-and-by. 

Ladjr  Jb.  Dull,  souls!  let  us  set  up  a  loud 
laugh  and  leave  *em. 

Ladjr C,  Ay;  let  us  be  gone;  for  the  com- 
mon people  do  ^o  stare  at  us*-we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  mobb*d: 

Both,  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Ha,  ha,  ha!      [Exeunt 

Duke  und  Sir  HarHy  come  forward. 

Duke.  They  certainly  saw  us,  and  are  gone 
olf  laughing  at  us-^I  must  follow — 

SirH,  No,  no. 

Duke,  I  must  —  I  must  haTt  a  party  of 
raillery  with  them ,  a  bon  mot  or  so. — Sir 
Harry,  you'll .  excuse  me — A<Hba,  Til  be  with 
you  m  the  evening,  if  possible^'  though,  hark  ve, 
there  is  a  bill  depend mg  in  our  house,  which 
the  ministry  make  a  point  of  our  attending} 
and  so  you  know,  mum!  we  must  mind  the 
stops  of  the  gi-eat  fiddle. — Adieu.  [Exit. 

>  SirH  What  a  coxcomb  this  is!  and  the 
fellow  canH  read.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  he  was  cow-boy  in  the  country,  then 
was  bound  *prenlice  to  a  perriwig-maker,  got 
into  my  lorq  duke*s  family,  and  no^sets  up 
for  a  nne  gentleman.     O  tempora!  Omoses! 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke,  Sir  Harry,  pr'ythee  what  are  we  to 
do  at  LovePs,  when  we  come  there? 

SirH  We  shall  have  the  fiddles,  I  suppose. 

Duke.  The  fiddJcs!  I  have  done  with  dan- 
cing ever  since  the   last  fit  of  the  gouL     Til 
tell  you  what,  my  dear  boy,  I  positively  can- 
not be  with  them,   unless  we  have  a  little—* 
[Makes  a  Motion,  as  if  with  the  Dice^bojc, 

SirH  Fie,  my  lord  duke. 

Duke,  Look  ye ,  baronet ,  I  insist  on  iL — 
Who  the  devil,  of  an)r  fashion,  can  possibly 
0^end  an  evening  without  it? — But  I  sitall 
lose  the  girls. — How  grave  you  look,  ha,  hk, 
ha  I— Well,  let  there  be  ^ddles. 

SirH  But,  my  dear  lord,  I  shall  be  quite 
miserable  without  you. — 

Duke,  Well,  I  won't  be  particular.  Til  do 
as  the  rest  do. — Tol,  lol,  loll 

SEariV,  singing  and  dancing. 
He  had  the  assurance,  last 
winter,  to  court  a  tradesman's  daughter  in  the 
dty,  with  two  thousafid  pounds  to  her  for- 
tune— and  got  me  to  wnte  his  love-letters. 
He  pretended  to  be  an  ensign  in  a  marching 
regiment)  %o  ifheedled  the  old  folks  into  con- 


sent, and  would  have  carried  the  girl  off,  but 
was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  washerwoman, 
who  happened  to  be  his  first  cousin. 

"Enter  Philip. 

— Mr.  Philip,  your  servant. 

PhiU  You  ajre  welcome  to  England,  sir 
Harry;  1  hope  you  received  the  c^rd,^  and 
will  do*  us  the  honour  of  your  company— 
My  master  is  gone  into  Pevonshire — we'll 
have  a  roaring  night. 

SirH,  r'll  certainly  wait  on  you. 

PhiL  The  girls  wiU  be  Virith  us. 

SirH  Is  this  a  wedding  supper,  Philip. 

PhiL  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Harry  r 

SirH  The  duke  tells  me  so. 

PML  The  duke  is  a  fool. 

SirH,  Take  cafe  what  you  say;  his  grace 
is  a  bruiser. 

Phil,  I  am  a  pupil  of  the  same  academy, 
and  not  afraid  ofnim,  I  assure  you:  sir  Harry, 
we'll  have  a  noble  batch  —  I  have  such  wine 
for  you! 

SirH  I  am  your  man,  Phil. 

Phil,  'Egad  the  cellar  shall  bleed:  I  have 
some  Burgundy  that  is  fit  for  an  emperor. — 
My  master,  would  have,  given  his  ears  lor  some 
of  it  t'other  day ,  to  treat  my  lord  W^hat-d'ye- 
call-bim  with;  but  I  told  him  it, was  all  gone; 
ha?  charity  begins  at  home,  ha? — Odso,  here 
is  Mr.  Freeman,  my  master's  intimate  friend; 
he  is*^  a  dry  one.  Don't  let  us  be  seen  tdgether 
— he'll  suspect  something. 

SirH  1  am  gone. 

Phil,  Away,  aw^y. — Remember,  Burgundy 
is  the  word, 

SirH  Right— long  corks!  ha,  Phil?  XMi^ 
mil's  the  drawing  of  a  CorU\  —Yours.  [Exit, 

Phil.  Now  for  a  c^M  of  my  office — a  starch 
phiz,  a  canting  phrase ,  and  as  many  lies  as 
necessary — Hem! 

Enter  Freeman. 

Free,  Oh !  Philip— How  do  you  do,  Philip? 
You  have  lost  your  master,  I  find. 

Phil.  It  id  a  loss,  indeed,  sir.  So  good  a 
gentleman !  He  must  be  nearly  got  into  De- 
vonshire  by  this  time — Sir,   your  senvant 

[Going, 

Free,  Why  in  such  a  hurry,  Philip? 

PhiL  \  shall  leave  the  house  as  little  as  pos^ 
sibk\  now  his  honour  is  away. 

Free,  You  are  in  the  ri^bt,  Philip. 

PluL  Servants  at  such  times  are  too  apt  to 
be  negligent  and  extravagant,  sir. 

Free.  True;  the. master's  absence  is  the 
time  to  try  a  good  servant  in. 

PhiL  It  is  so,  sir:  Sir, your  servant.  [Going. 

Free,  Oh!  Mr.Philijp — pray  stay — you  must 
do  me  a  piece  of  service. 

Phil,  You  command  me,  sir..  \Bows. 

Fr^e.  1  look  upon  you,  Philip,  as  one  of 
the  best  behaved,,  most  sensible,  compJetest 
[Philip  bows^  rascals  in  the  world.    [Aside, 

Phil,  Your  honcmr  is  pleased  to  compliment. 

Free.  There  h  a  tenant  of  mine  in  Essei, 
a  very  honest  man  —  poor  fellaw,  he  as  a 
great  number  of  children,  and  has  sent  me 
one  of  'em,  a  tall  ^awky  boy,  to  mak^  ser- 
vant of;  but  my  folks  say  they  can  doHbthin^ 
with  him. 

P/MX.Let.me'ihave  hiro^  air. 
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Free.  In  tmtliy  lie  is  aa  unlick*d  cob. 

PhiL  I  will  lick  kim  inio  MunetliiQg,  I  war- 
rant you,  air.— Noir  my  master  is  alkseiit^  I 
shall  iiaye  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  my  hands ; 
and  I  hate  to^  be  idle,  sir:  in  two  months  Fll 
engage  to  finish  him. 

Free.  I  don't  doubt  it  .        [Mide. 

Phil,  Sir,  I  have  twenty  pupils  in  the  pa- 
rish of  ot.  James*;  and  for  a  table  of  a  side- 
board, or  behind  an  equipage,  or  in  the  de- 
livery of  a  message,  or  any  thing— 

Free,  What  have  you  tor  entrance?    * 

Phil,  I  always  leave  it  to  gentlemen's  ge- 
nerosity. 

Free.  Here  is  a  guinea — I  beg  he  may  be 
taken  care  of. 

Phil.  That  he  shall,  I  promise  you.  \A8ide\ 
Your  honour  knows  me. 

Free,  Thoroughly.  [Aside, 

PhiL  When  can  I  see  him,  sir? 

Free.  Now  directly— call  at  ray  house,  and 
lake  him  in  your  hand. 

PhiU  Sir,  Til  be  with  you  in  a  minute — I 
will  but  step  into  the  market,  to  let  the  tra- 
desmen know  they  must  not  trust  any  of  our 
servants,  now  they  are  at  board  wages  — 
humh ! 

Free,  How  happy  is  JVIr.  Lovel  in  so  ex- 
cellent a  servant.  \Fxit, 

PhU,  Ha,  hsL  ha !  This  is  one  of  my  mas- 
ter's prudent  u-iends,  -who  dines  with  him 
three  times  a  week,  and  thinks  be  is  mighty 
generous  in  giving  me  ^yt^  guineas  at  Christ- 
mas.— Damn  all  such  sneaking  scoundrels,  I 
say.  .  \JExit, 

ScsNE  in. —  The  Servant^ ^hall  in  Lovel's 

House. 

Kingston  aiii:f  Coachtmm,  drunk  and eleepjr. 

[KJiocking  at  the  Door. 

King,  Somebody  knocks — coacby,  go — go 
to  the  door,  coacby. — 

Coachm.  I'll  not  go-*do  you  go — you  black 
dog. 

King.  Devil  shall  fetch  me,  if  I  go. 

Coachm.  Why  then  let  them  stay — fU  not 

{^o — damme — ay,  knock  the  door  down,  and 
et  yourself  in  [Knocking, 

Jung.  Ay,  ay,  knock  again — knock  again — 

Coachm.  Master  is  gon^  into  Devonshire — 
So  he  can't  be  there — so  Fll  go  to  sleep*— 

King,,  So  will  I^— I'll  go  to  sleep  too. 

Coachm.  Tou  lie,  devil.->you  shall  not  go 
to  sleep  till  I  akn  asleep — I  am  king  of  the 
kitchen. 

King.  No,  you  are  nothing;  but  when  you 
are  drunk ,  you  are  as  sulky  as  helL  —  Here 
is  cooky  comtng^she  is  king  and  queen  too. 

JSnler  Cook. 

Cook,  Somebody  has  knock'd  at  the  door 
twenty  times,  and  nobody  hears — why,  coach- 
man— Kingston — ^ye  drunken  bears,  why  don't 
one  of  you  go  to  the  door.. 

Coahrn.  You  go,  cook;  you  go— 

Cook.  Hang  me  if  I  go-J- 

King.  Yes,  yes,  cooky  go;  iyiolls]|r  Pollsy,  go^ 

CooAc.  Out,  you  black  toad*— it  is.  none  of 
my  business,  and  go  I  will  not    [Sits  detfpn. 


tr  Pmup,  iMfith  LoyEL  disguised. 

Phil.   I  mi^ht  haVe  staid  at  the  door  all 
night,  as  the  lutle  man  in  the  play  says,  if  I 


had  not  had  the  key  of  the  doorinmjpsckd 
*-what  is  come  to  you  all? 

Cook.  There  is  John  Coachman,  andKiB|- 
ston,  as  dmnk  as  two  bean. 

PhiL  Ah,  hah!  my  lads,  what  fintsked  al- 
ready ?  these  are  the  yery  best  of  servaali— 
poor  feHows,  I  suppose  they  have  been  drink- 
ing their  master's  good  journey — ha,  ka,  ba! 

Lotf,  No  doubt  on't.     '  [Aside, 

Phil,  Yo  ho,  get  to  bed,  you  dogs,  uA 
sleep  yourselves  sober,  that  you  may  he  aUe 
to  get  drunk  again  by-and-by — Tliey  an  ai 
fast  as  a  church — Jemmy.^ 

Lov.  Anon^  . 

PhiL  Do  you  loye  drinking? 

Lov,  Yes — I  loves  ale. 

PhiL  You  dog,  you  shall  swim  in  Burgondj. 

Lop,  Burgrumdy?  what's  that? 

PhiL  Cook,  wake  these  worthy  genllsaiea, 
and  send  them  to  bed. 

Cook,  It  is  impossible  to  ^rake  thein. 

Lov,  I  think  I  could  wake  them  if  I  miclit 
—beb— 

Phil.  Jemmy,  wake  'em,  Jenuny— Jia,ha,lia! 

Lov,  Hip — lun  Coachman. 

[Gives  him  a  great  slap  on  the  Face, 

Coachm.  Oh!  oh!  zounds2ohj-*damiijoii. 

Lov.   What  blackey,  blackey. 

[Pulls  him  by  the  Nose. 

King.  Oh!  oh! — what  now!  cutse  you! 
Oh! — Cot  tarn  you. 

PhiL  Ha,  ka,  ha— well  done,  Jemmy.- 
Cook,  see  these  gentry  to  bed. 

Codk,  Marry,  vcome  up,  I  say  so  too;  not 
I  indeed — 

Coacftm,  She  sha'n't  see  us  to  bed— weV 
see  ourselves  to  bed. 

King.  We  got  dmnk  together,  and  well  go 
to  bed  together.  [Exeunt,  reeHsf' 

PhiL  You  see  how  we  live,  boy. 

Lov,  Yes,  I  s^ts  how  you  live — 

Phil.  Let  the  supper  be  elegant,  cook. 

CooAc  Who  pays  for  it? 

PhiL  My  master,  to  be  sure:  who  eke? 
ha,  ha,* ha!  He  is  rich  enough;  I  hope,  ka, 
ha,hal 

Lov.  Humh.  \A''^\ 

PhiL  Each  of  us  must  take  a  pari,  and 
sink  it  in  our  next  weekly  bills;  that  is  tk 

Xdo.  Sob!  [Aside. 

Cook.  Pr'ythee,  Philip,  what  boy  is  tkii? 

PhiL  A  boy  of  Freeman's  recommcndiiig' 

Lov,  Yes,  I'm  s<|uire  Freeman's  hoy— ifcea- 

Cook.  Freeman  u  a  stingy  hound  |  ^J^ 
may  tell  him  I  say  so.  m  dines  here  Ivm 
times  a  week,' and  I  nerer  saw  the  colour  d 
his  money  yet 

Lov.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  that  is  good— FVsMB 
shall  have  it.  L^^^ 

Cook.  I  must  step  to  my  taUow-cbaodm 
to  dispose  of  some  of  my  perquisites;  tf^ 
then  ni  set  about  snpper.^- 

PhiL  WTell  said^  cook,  that  is  right;  IM 
perquisite  is  the  thrag,  cook. 

Cook.  Cloe,  Qoe,  where  are  you,  Cloer-- 

Enter  C1.09. 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress.—  ^ 

Cook.  Take  that  box,  and  foflow  aie.  [^ 
Cloe.  Yes,  mistreat)  [Takes du  BaxJ  wfto 
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if  this?  [Seeing  LooefX  bee,  bee,  bee!  tbii  is 
pretty  boj^-be^  bee,  bee— Ob^-tbis  is  pretty 
red  bair,  bee,  bee,  bee — You  sball  be  in  lo?e 
witb  me  by-and-b^. — Hee,  bee. 

[Exit,  chuclang  JLooel  under  the  Chin, 

Log,  a  Teiy  pretty  aroour,  \AMide\  Ob  la ! 
wbat  a  fine  room  is  tbis? — ^Istbis  tbe  cUning- 
room,  pray  sir? 

PhiJL  No,  our  drinking  room. 
'    Lop.  La  J  la !   wbat  a*  fine  lady  bere  k. — 
Tbis  is  madam,  I  suppose. 

"Enter  Kitty. 

Phil.  Wbere  bave  you  been,  KiUy? 
^Kittjr,  I  ba've  been  duposing  of  some  of 
bis  honour's  shirts  and  other  linen,  which  it 
is  a  shame  his  honour  should  wear  any  long- 
er.—  Mother  Barter  is  above,  and  waits  to 
know  if  you  bare  any  commands  for  her. 

PhiU  I  shall  dispose  of  ray  wardrobe  to- 
morrow. 

Kit,  'Who  have  we  here !  [Looel  bows, 
.  Phil,  A  boy  of  Freeman's,  a  poor  silly"  fool. 

Loo,  Thank  you. — 

PhiL  I  intend  tiie  entertainment  of  thb  eyen- 
inf^s  a  compliment  to  you,  Kitty. 

EiL  I  am  jrour  humUe,  Mr.  Philip. 

PhiL  But  I  beg  that  I  may  see  none  of 
your  airs,  or  hear  any  of  your  French  gib- 
berish with  the  duke. 

Kit,  Don*t  be  jealous,  Phil.       [Fawningly^ 

PhiL  I  intend,  before  our  marriage,' to  settle 
something  handsome  upon  you  \  and  with 
tbe  fire  hundred  pounds  which  I  have  already 
saTcd  in  tbis  extraTagant  fellow's  fjmily. — 

Loo,  A  dog!  [Jside^-^O  la,  la,  what,  have 
you  got  five  hundred  pounds? 

PhiL  Peace,  blockhead— 

Kit,  ril  teU  you  what  you  shaU  do,  Phil. 

PhiL  Ay,  what  shaU  I  do  ? 

JD'A  You  shall  set  up  a  chocolate-bouse, 
my  dear, — 

PhiL  Yes,  and  be  cuckolded —  [Aside, 

Kit,  You  know  my  education  was  a  very 
genteel  one — I  was  half-boarder  at  Chelsea, 
and  I  speak  French  like  a  native — G>mmeiit 
▼ous  portez  vous,  mounsieur.     [AtokeoiirdJjr, 

PhiL  Psha!  pshal 

KiL  One  is  nothing  without  French —I  sball 
shine  at  the  bar.— Do  you  speak  French,  boy? 

Loo,  Anon — 

Kit,  Anon — O  tbe  fool  I  ha,  ha.  ha! — Gome 
bere,  do,  and  let  me  new  moula  you  a  little 
—you  must  be  a  good 'boy,  and  wait  upon 
tbe  gentlefolks  to-night 

[She  ties  and  powders  his  Hair. 

Loo,  Yes,  an't  please   you,   111  do  my  best. 

KiL  His  best!  O  the  natural!  this  is  a 
strange,  bead  of  hair  of  thine,  boy— it  is  so 
coarse  and  so  carrotty. 

Loo,  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  be  red  in 
tbe  pole. 

Phil,  Kit  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Loud  laugh, 

KiL  There,  now  you  are  something  like — 
come,  Philip,  give  the  boy  a  lesson,  and  then 
m  lec^re  him  out  of  tbe  SenranU'  Guide. 

PhiL  Come,  sir,  first,  bold  up  your  head^- 
▼ery  well — turn  out  your  toes,  sir— yery  weD 
—now  call  coach—- 

Loo.  What  is  call  coach? 

PhiL  Thus,  airy  Goaob,coad,  coach.  [Loud. 

Loo.  Coach,  coAch,  coach.  [Imuating. 


PhU.  Admirable !  tbe  kaaTe  has  a  good  ear 
— Now,  sir,  tell  me  a  lie. 
Loo.  Oh  la,  I  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life. 
PhiL  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should  be- 
gin now;  what's  a  senrant  good  for  that  can't 
tell  a  lie? 

KiL  And  stand  in  it — Now  I'll  lecture  him.  , 
[Takes  out  a  Book'\  This  is  Tbe  Servants* 
Guide  to  Wealth,  by  Timothy  Shouldcmot, 
formerly  servant  to  several  nobfemeu)  and  now 
an  oflicer  in  the  customs.  Necessary  for  all 
servants. 

PhiL  Mind,  sir,  wbat  excellent  rules  tbe 
books  contains,  and  remember  them  weU— 
Come,  Kitty,  begin— - 

KiL  [Reads'^  Advice  to  the  footman: 
Let  it  for  ever  be  your  plan 
To  be  the  master,  not  the  man. 
And  do— as  little  as  you  can. 
Loo,  He,  be,  be! — Yes,  I'll  do   nothing  at 
all — not  I. 
KiL  To  tbe  groom: 

Never  allow  your  master  able 
To  judge-  of  matters  in  the  stable. 


Lov,  Oddinesl  that's  good— he,  be,  be! 
Kit,  To  the  coachman: 

If  your  good  master  on  you  doats. 
Ne'er  leave  his  house  to  serve  a  stranger; 
But  pocket  bay,  and  straw,  and  oats. 
Ana  let  the  horses  eat  the  manger. 
Zoc  Eat  the  manger  1  he,  he,  hel 
KiL  I  won't  ^ve  you  too  much  at  a  time 
— ^Here  boy,  take  the  book,  and  read  it  every 
night  and  mominff  before  you  say  your  prayers. 
PhiL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — very  good — But  now  for 
business. 

KiL  Right — 111  go  and  get  out  one  of  tbe 
damask  tablecloths,  and  some  napkins;  and 
be  sure,  Phil,  your  sideboard  is  very  smart. 

[Exit. 
PhiL  That  it  shall— come,  Jemmy —  [ExiL 
Loo,  Sob! — Sob! — It  works  well.       [ExiL 

ACT  U. 

SCENB  l,^The  Seroant^'hall,  noith  OieSup- 
per  and  Side-board  set  ouL 

Enter  Phiup,  Kitty,  and  LoysL.' 

Kit,  Well,  Phil,  what  think  you?  don't  we 
look  very  smart? — Now  let  'em  come  as  soon 
as  they  will,  we  shall  be  ready  for  'em. 

PhiL  'TIS  all  very  well ;  but— 

KiL  But  what? 

PhiL  VVhy,  I  wish  wa  could  get  that  snarl- 
ing cur,  Tom,  to  make  one. 

Kit,  Wbat  is  the  matter  with  him? 

Phil,  I  don't  know — He's  a  queer  son  of  a«- 

KiL  Oh.  I  know  him;  he  is  one  of  your 
sneaking  nalfhred  fellows,  that  prefers  his 
master's  interest  to  his  own. 

PhiL  —Here  be  is. 

Enter  ToM.  . . 

— And  why  won't  you    make  one  to-night. 

Tom? — here's  cook  and  coachman,  and  all 

of  us.  « 

Tom,  I  tell  you  again,  I  will  not  make  on^ 

PhU.  We  shall  have  something  that's  good. 

Tom.  And  make  your  master  pay  for  it 
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PhiU  I  warranti  you  thuik  yourself  mighty 
bonest— ha,  ha, ha! 

Tom,  A  little  honester  than  you,  I  hope, 
and  not  hrag  neither. 

Kil,  Harkye,  you  Mr.  Honesty,  donU  be 
saucy — 

Lov,  This  is  worth  listening  to.         [Aside, 

Tom,  What,  madam,  you  are  afraid  for 
your  cully,  are  you? 

Kit,  Cully,  sirrah,  cully?  afraid,  sirrah, 
afraid  of  what?  \^Goes  up  to  Torn, 

PhiL  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what? 

{Goes  up  the  other  Side. 

Lo»,  Ajf  sir,  afraid  of  what  ?  [Goes  up  too, 

Tom,  I  Yalue  none  of  you— 1  know  your 
tricks. 

Phil,  "V^'^hat  do  you  know,  sirrah? 

Kit,  Ay,  what  do  you  know? 

Lo(f,  Ay,  sir,  what  do  you  know? 

Tom,  I  know  that  you  two  are  in  fee 
with  every  tradesman  hefonging  to  the  house. 
-^And  that  you,  Mr.  Clodpole ,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  hang*d.  [Strikes  Lovel, 

Phil,  What  do  you  strike  the  boy  for? 

Loo,  It  is  an  honest  blow.  [Aside, 

Tom*  ril  strike  him  again.— *Tis  such  as 
you  that  bring  a  scandal  upon  us  all. 

Kit,  Come,  none  of  your  impudence ,  Tom, 

Tom,  *£gad,' madam ,  the  gentry  may  well 
complain,  when  they  get  such  servants  as  you 
in  tneir  houses. — There's  your  good  friend, 
mother  Barter,  the  old-clothes  woman,  the 
greatest  thief  in  town ,  just  now  ffone  out 
with  her  apron  full  of  bis  bonour^s  hnen. 

Kit,  W^ell,  sir,  and  did  you  never — ha! 

Tom,  No,  never :  I  have  liv*d  with  his  ho- 
nour four  years,  and  never  took  the  value  of 
that  [Snapping  his  Fingers'^-— Wis  honour  is 
a  prince;  gives  noble  wages,  and  keeps  noble 
c6mpany,  and  yet  you  two  are  not  contented, 
but  cheat  him  wherever  you  can  lay  your 
fingers.— Shame  on  you! — 

Lov,  The  fellow  1  thought  a  rogue  is  the 
only  honest  servant  in  my  house.         [Aside. 

KiL  Out,  you  mealy-mouth*d  cur! 

Phil.  VVell,  go  tell  his  honour,  do — ha, 
ha,  ba! 

Tom,  I  scorn  that — damn  an  informer!  but 
yet,  I  hope  his  honour  will  find  you  two  out, 
one  day  or  other — That's  all. —  [Exit, 

Kit.  This  fellow  must  be  taken  care  of. 

Phil.  I'll  do  his  business  for  him,  when  his 
honour  comes  to  town. 

Loo,  You  lie,  you  scoundrel,  you  will  not. 
[Aside'\ — O  la,  here  is  a  *fine  gentleman. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Ah!  ma  chere  mademsfeille!  com- 
ment Tous  portez  vous?  [Salute, 

Kit,  Fort  bien,  je  vous  remercier,  mounsieur. 

PhiL  Now  we  shall  have  nonsense  by 
wholesale. 

Duke.  How  do  you  do,  Philip? 

Phil,  Your  grace's  humble  servant. 

Duke,  But  my  dear  Kitty —    [Talk apart 

PhiL  Jemmy. 

Lov.  Anon?  * 

Phil.  Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  free  of  the  cellar. 

^   Jkoo,  Yes — I  will— But   won't  you  ask  b« 
to  drink? 

Phil.  No,  no;  he  will  bare  his  share  by- 
and-by.— Come  along. 


Loo,  Yes.  tExeunt  PhUip  and  LooA 

Kit,  Indeed  I  thought  your  grace  an  sjc 
in  coming. 

Duke,  upon  honour,  our  house  is  but  tins 
moment  up. — You  have  a  damn'd  vile  coUeo- 
tion  of  pictures  I  observe,  above  stairs,  Kittj 
— Your  squire  has  no  taste. 

KiL  No  taste?  that's  impossible,  for  he  has 
laid  out  a  vast  deal  of  money. 

Duke.  There  is   not  an   original   picture  is* 
the  whole  collection. ~ Where    could  he  pick 
'em  up?  '. 

Kit.  He  employs  three  or  four  men  to  buy 
for  him,  and  he  always  pays  for  originals. 

Duke,  Doonez^moi  votre  eau  de  lace.— 
My  head  •  aches  confoundedly.  [She  gives  a 
Smelling-bottle']  Kitty,  my  dear,  I  bear  pi 
are  going  to  be  married.* 

KiL  Pardonnez-moi,  for  that. — 

Duke,  If  you  get  a  boy,  HI  be  godfUber, 
faith. 

KiL  How  you  rattle,  duke  ! — 1  am  thiokia^ 
my  b'ird,  when  I  bad  the  honour  to  see  yoa 
last. 

Duke,  At  the  play,  mademaeille. — 

KiL*  Your  grace  loves  a  play  ? 

Duke,  No. — It  is  a  dull,  otd  faahioned  co- 
tertainment — I  hate  it. — 

KiL  Well,  give  me  a  good  tragedy. 

Duke,  It  must  not  be  a  modem  one  tben. 
— You  are  devilish  handsome,  Kate— luss  me.— 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Enter  Stn.  Harey. 

Sir  If,  Oh  ho,  are  you  thereabouts,  mv 
lord  duke?  That  may  do  very  well  hy-siM>- 
by — however  youll  never  find  me  behind  band 

[Ofjers  to  kiss  hen 

Duke,  Stand  off,  you  are  a  'oommonrr^ 
nothing  under  nobility  approaches  Kitty. 

Sir  li.  You  are  so  devilrsh  proiid  of  yoor 
nobility.  —  An  fool  may  be  Lorn  to  a  titk, 
but  only  a  wise  man  can  make  liirosclf  ho- 
nourable. 

Kit,  Well  said,  sir  Harry,  that  is  good 
morillity. 

Duke.  I  hope  you  make  some  differeoce 
between  hereditary  honours  and  the  buuai 
of  a  mob. 

KiL  Very  smart,  my  lord — Now,  sir  Harry.— 

Sit  H,  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary 
honours  to  screen  you  firom  debt-*- 

Duke.  Zounds !  sir,  what  do  ydu  mean  by 
that? 

Kit.  Hold,  hold,  I  shall  have  some  fine,  oU| 
noble  blood  spilt  hee. — Ha'  done,  sir  Harry— 

Sir  H,  Not  I.— Why  he  is  always  valaiDf 
himself  upon  bis  upper  hoQse. 

Duke.  \We  have  dignity.  [Sh^» 

Sir  H,  But  what  becomes   of  your  djl 
if  we  refuse  the  supplies  ?  [Q 

KiL  Peace,  peace — here's  lady  Bab. 

Enter  Lady  Bab,  in  a  Chair, 

Dear  lady  Bab — 

LadjrJj,  Mrs.  Kitty,  your  servant-J  was 
afraid  of  taking  cold ,  and  ordered  the  cbair 
down  stairs.  Well ,  and  how  Ao  you  do?— 
My  lord  duke,  your  servant— aDd  sir  fliBT 
too — yours. 
Duke.  Your  ladytfaip's  deroledl — 
LadyB.  I  am  afraid  I  have  trcepassed « 
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r»int  of  iitae^Looks  on  her  ff^aicH]  But 
got  into  my  fafVite  author. 

Duke,  Yes,  I  found  her  ladv^hip  at  her 
ctudies  this  roorDing. — Some  wicked  poem. 

LadjB.  Oh,  you  wretch!  I  never  read  but 
one  book* 

Kit  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of? 

LadjB,  Shikspur.  Did  you  never  read 
Sbikspur? 

KiL  Shikspur?  Shikspur?— Who  wrote  it? 
No,  1  never  read  Shilcspur. 

LadjrB,  Then  you  have  an  immense  plea- 
sure to  come. 

Kii.  Well  then,  Til  read  it  over  one  after- 
noon or  other. — Here^s  lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  I^adt  Chaelotte,  in  a  Chair, 

— Dear  lady  Charlotte. 

LadyC,  Oh,  Mrs.  Kitty,  I'thought  I  never 
should  have  reached  your  house. — Such  a  fit 
of  the  cholic  seized  me — Oh,  lady  Bab,  hovir 
long  has  your  ladyship  been  here  r — My  chair- 
men were  s«ch  drones.  —  My  lof d  duke,  the 
pink  of  all  good  brevdiog. 

Duke,  Oh,  ma'am —  \Iiowing^ 

LadyC.  Audi  sir  Harry — your  servant,  sir 
Harr^.  \Formally, 

Sir  H,  Madam,  your  servant  —  1  am  sorry 
to  hear  your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

LadjrC,  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.  —  Remember 

the  Park. 

SirH,  The  Park?  Til  explain  tjbat  afTair, 
madam. 

Lady  €•  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

[Scornfully, 

SirH,  Dear  lady  Charlotte  J— 

Leidy  C.  No,  sir ;  I  have  observed  your  cool- 
ness of  late,  and  despise  you — a  trumpery 
baronet  1 

SirH,  I  see  bow  it  is;  nothing  will  satisfy 
you  but  nobility — that  sly  dog,  the  marquis — 

Ltuly  C.  None  of  your  reflectl^s,  sir  —  the 
-marquis  is  a  person  'of  honour,  ^Pd  above  in- 

3uiring  after  a  lady*s  fortune,   as  you  meanly 
id. 
SirH,  I,  I,  madam? — I  scorn  such  a  thing. 
—I  assure  you,  madam,  I   never — that  is  to 
say<— Vgad  I  am  confounded. — My  lord  duke, 
wnat  shall  I  say  to  her. — Pray  help  me  out. — 

[Aside, 

Duke,  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs — lia,  ha, 

ha!  [Atide, 

Enter  Philip  €md  Lq  vbl,  loaded  dPith  Bottles, 

Phil,  Here,  my  little  peer — here  is  wine  that 
wiU  ennoble  your  blood.^Both  yomr  ladyship's 
most  humble  servant.  ^ 

Loo,  [Affecting  to  be  drunJi\  Voth  your 
ladyship^  most  humble  servant. 

iCiL  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy 
di^nk. 

Phil,  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar, 
ha,  ha  I 

Lov,  Yes,  I  am  free — I, am  very  fi*ee. 

PhiU  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sprt  of 
wine,  from  humble  port  to  imperial  Tokay. 

Lo9,  Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

KiL  Go,  gel  you  some  skep,  child,  that  you 
may  wait  on  his  lordship  by-and-by. 

Xop.  Thank  you,  madam.  — I  wiU  certainly 


wait  on  their  lordships  and  their  ladyships 
too.  [Aside  and  exit, 

PhiL  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance, 
and  thfn  to  supper?  have  you  had' your  tear 

All*  A  dance,  a  dance — No  tea,  no  tea. 

Phil,  Come  here — where  lire  all  our  people  ? 

Enter  Coachman,   Cook,  Kingston. 

and  Cloe. 

ni  couple  you, — My  lord  duke  will  take  Kil- 
ty,^— laoy  filab  will  do  me  the  honour  of  her 
hand;  sir  Harry  lady  Charlotte,  coachman  and 
cook,  and  the  two  devils  will  dance  together^ 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Duke,  With  submission,  the  country  dan- 
ces by-and-by. 

Lculy  C,  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  sup- 
per, and  country  dances  after* — I  beg  tlie  duLe 
and  Mrs.  Kitty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke,  l^ear  lady  Charlotte,  consider  my 
poor  gout.    Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  Harry  boptfs. 

All,  Minuet,  sir  Harry.    Minuet,  sir  Harry. 

Duke*  What  minuet  wou|({  you  please  to 
have? 

Kit.  What  minuet^ — Let  me  see-* play 
marshal  Thingumbob^s  minueL 

[A  Minuet  by  Sir  Harry  €ind  Kitty ; 
a^vkwcwd  and  conceited.  They  sit 
down, 

Phil*  We  will  set  the  wine  on  the  table- 
here  is  Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne, 
and  a  bottle  of  Tokay  for  the  ladies — there 
are  tickets  on  every  bottle — if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port — 

Duke,  Port? — Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

Kit,  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you?«- 
Lady  Charlotte,  pray  be  free;  the  more  free, 
the  more  welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  coun- 
try.— The  gentlemen  will  be  so  good  as  take 
care  of  themselves.  [A  pcuise* 

Duke,  Lady  Charlotte,  hob  or  noh ! 

LadrC,  Done,  my  lord — in  Burgundy,  if 
you  please, 

Duke,  Here*s  your  sweetheart  and  mine, 
and  the  friends  of  the  company. 

[They  drink.    A  pause, 

Phil*  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bum- 
per all  round — I  have  a  health  for  you — Here 
IS  to  the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mi- 
stresses. 

All,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

^fk  [Loud  laugh,    A  pause, 

PhiL  My  lord^|ke,  your  toast 

Duke,  Lady  B^— 

Phil.  Oh  no. 

All,  A  song,  a  song,  ay,  ay,  sir  Harry*s 
song — sir  Harry*s  song. 

Duke,  A  song  to  be  sure, — but   first, — pre- 
ludio — [Kisses  Kitty'\  Pray  gentlemen,  ptit  it 
about.        [Kissing  round;  Kingston  kisses 
Cloe  heartily. 

SirH,  See  how  the  devils  kisi! 

Kit,  I  am  really  hoarse;  but — hem — I  must 
clear  up  my  pipes — hem — this  is  sir  Harry*« 
song;  being  a  new  song,  entitled  and  called 
— The  Fellow  Servant,  or  All  in  a  Liveiy. 

SONG.  —  KITTT. 

Come  here,  fellow  servant,  and  listen  to  me, 
rii  show  you  how  those  of  superior  degree* 
Are  only  dependants,  no  better  than  we 
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Chorus,  Both  bigb   and  low  in  ibis  do!    PhO.  He  it  tciv  dnuk  indeed— {^Imfr}- 

e,  jMrt.  KiUj  and  I  bad  ^t  into  a  good  boek, 

your  honour. 

Free,  hj^vf^  tbey  have  been  ireH  employed, 
I  dare— say,  lia,  ha,  ha  I 

Lov.  Come,  sit  down.  Freeman, -<->iie  jm 
there.  \Lar4  his  Pistols  dot^nf]  I  coffii.#«Kie 
unexpectedly,  perhaps,  PfaiUp— 

PniL  A  good  serrant  is  never  airatd^^d'b^ 
ing  caufffat,  sir.'.  ' >V« 

jLoo,  I  have  some  accounts  that  I  nuud^i^. 

Phil,  Accounts,  sir!  to-night? 

Loo,  Yes ;  to-nifbt — I  find  myself  periedly 
clear — you  shall  see  1*11  settle  them  m  a  twiiiUiii£' 


IS  here  fellow  ierrant, 
And  there  fellow  serrant, 
And  all  in  a  liTerr* 
See  yonder  fine*  spark  in  embroidery   drest, 
Who  hows  to  the  great,  and  if  tbey  smile, 

is  blest; 
What  is  he?  iTaitb,  but  a  sfnrant  at  best 

Chorus,  Both  high,  etc 
The  fat  shtninff  glutton  looks  up  to  the  shelf, 
The  wrinkled  lean  miser  bows  down  to  his 

And  the  cuHpated  beau  is  a  slave  to  himself. 
Chorus,  Both  high,  etc 

PhiL  How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke? 

Duke.  It  is  a  oamnM  vile  composition— 

PhiL  How  so? 

Duke,  O  very  low!  very  low  indeed. 

SirH,  Can  yon  make  a  better?  . 

Duke,  I  hope  so. 

SirH,  That  is  very  conceited. 

Duke,  What  is  conceited,   you  scoundrel? 

SirH,  Scoundrel!  you  are  a  rascal  — I'll 
puU  you  by  the  nose-^  [All  rise, 

Duke,  Lookye,  friend;  donH  give  you^f 
airs,  and  make  a  disturbance  airfong  the  ladies 
— If  you  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

SirH.  Weapons!  what  you  will— pistols— 

Duke,  Done — behind  Montague-house — 

SirH,  Done — with  seconds-r 

Duke,  Done. — 

PhS,  Ob  shame,  gentlemen— My  lord  duke  I 
Sir  Harry,  the  ladies!  ^^l 

[Duke  and  Sir  Harrjr  affect  to  sing, 
A  violent  Knocking, 

Phil  What  the  devil  can  that  be,  Kitty? 

Kit,  Who  can  it  possibly  be? 

PhiU  Kingston,  run  up  stairs  and  peep. 
[Exit  Kingston']  It  sounds  like  my  masters 
rap— Pray  heaven  it  is  not  he !— 

Reenter  KiNGSTOif. 

W^ell  Kingston,  what  is  it? 

Kine,  It  is  my  master  and  Mr.  Freeman — 
I  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  and  iaw  them 
by  the  lamp  light  ^   ^ 

Lop.  IfTithout]  PhlKp— whefe's  PhiHp? 

Phil  Oh  the  devil !  he's  certainly  xolii^hif 
down  stairs — Sir  Harry,  run  down  into' (he 
cellar— My  lord  duke,  get  into  the  pantry— 
away,  away 


Jtit.  No,'  no;  do  you  i^  their  ladyships 
into  Uie  pantry,  ana  ni||||Jce  his  grace  into 
the  coal-hole. 

P'isitors,  Any  where,  any  where — up  the 
chimney  if  you  vrill. 

Phil,  There— in  with  you. 

r^Thejr  all  go  into  the  Pantry. 

Lop,  [mthoutl  Philip -PhiKp— 

Phil  Coming,  sir,— [>tott<J— Kitty,  have 
you  neyer  a  good  book  to  be  reading  of? 

JDV.  Yet;  here  is  one. .' 

Phil  *Egad,  this  is  black  Monday  with  us 
— sit  down— seem  to  read  your  book  —  Here 
he  is,  as  drunk  as  a  piper—  [_Thejr  sitdotPn. 

Enter  Lovkl   tvith  Pistols,   affecting  to  be 
drunk,  Fbebman  follotwng. 

Lop,  Philip,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  are  all  my  myrmidons?— What  the 
devil  makes  you  up  so  early  this  morning? 


Phil  Yoilr  bonogr  will  go  into  the  parlour? 

Lop.  No,  rU  settle  *em  sHf  here. 

Kit,  Your  honour  must  not  tit  here. 

Lop.  Why  nqt? 

Kit.  You  will  oertainly  take  cold,  sir;  the 
room  has  not  hpen  washed  above  an  hoar. 

Lop.  W^hat  a  cursed  lie  that  is!       fJsidi, 

Duke.  Philip.— Philip.— Philip. 

iPee^g  ant 

Phil,  Pox  take  you!  — hold  your  tongue.— 

[Aside, 

Free,  You  have  just  nlchM  them  in  the  toj 
minotcf.  [Aside  to  Lo€>tl 

Lop,  I  find  I  have — mum — [Aside  to  f^tt- 
man]  Get  some  wine,  Philip  —  [Exit  PhS.] 
— ^Though  I  must  eat  something  b^ore  I  drial 
— Kitty,  what  have  you*  got  in  the  pantiy? 

Kit.  In  the  pantry?  Lord,  your  hooour! 
We  are  at  board  wages. 

Free.  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  mesL 

Lop,  You  shall  have  it— Here.  ^Sb'ses]  Open 
the  pantry  door -^111  be  about  your  board 
waffes!  I  have  treated  you  ^fteA^'now  yoo 
shall  treat  your  master.  " 

Kit.  If  I  may  he  believed,  sir,  there  is  aol 
a  scrap  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in  the  paa- 
try.  [Opposing  him, 

SirH.  [Petping]  Mrs.  Kitty,  Mr*.  Kili);.- 

Kit.  Peac^on  your  Hfe.  [Aside. 

'  Lop.  KiUJ^hat  voice  is  dmtP 

[Sir  Harry  sneeses. 

* 

Philip  brings  ¥Tine, 


Phil  Oh!  that  is  the  duke'^  damn^ rappee. 

J  Aside, 
es? 

Free,  Somebody  sneea*d^- f>  tiiougfat 

iiOP,  Damn  it!  there  are  thieves  in  tbe 
house — ril  be  amon^  *em —  [Takes  a  Pistd* 

Kit,  Lack^-day^  sir,  it  was  only  the  cat— 
they- sometimes  sneete  for  all  the  woHd  like 
a  Ghriitian^i-bereJack,  Jack — he  has  got  a 
cold,  sir — ptiss — pqss.  fr 

Lop.  A||old?ihenI11  core  h^  hereJacfc, 
Jack — puss,  pusa-^  •  .  •'   ' 

Kil  Your  honotfk'  won*t  be  so  rttA  -^pnT» 
your  honour,  don*t —  [Oppotif^ 

Lop,  Stand  off — bore.  Freeman — hereVa 
barrel  fbr  business,  with  a  brace  of  slug'i  ^ 
well  prim'd  as  you  see  —  Freeman — 111  h«>W 
you  uvc  to  four— nay,  III  hold  you  two  to 
bne,  I  hit  the  cat  through  the  keyhole  of  tkat 
pantry  door. 

Free,  Try,  ^;  but  I  think  it  in^otsihle^ 

Lop,  I  am  a  damnM  good  marLsinaD. 
fCocks  the  Pistol,  and  points  it  at  the  Pom- 
Irx-doorl  <— Now  for  it!    [A  pioieni  shriek. 
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and  all  is  discoperedj — Wbo  the   de?il  are 
all  these?  One — two — three — four. 

Pfu'L  Thej  are  particular  friends  of  mine, 
sir.  Servants  to  some  noblemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood* 

Lov.  si  told  jou  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house. 

J'Vee,  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Phil,  I  assure  your  honour  ihej  have  been 
eolertainedatourown  expense,  upon  my  word. 

Kit,  Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  if  It  was  the 
last  word  I  had  to  speak. 

Zop.  Take  up  that  bottle— [JP/^^ /aAr^«  11/7 
a  Boitle  tviffi  a  Ticket  to  it,  and  is  going 
off\ — bring  it  back — Do  you  usually  enterlam 
your  company  with  Tokay,  monsieur? 

Phil,  1,  sir,  treat  with  wine! 

Lov,  O  yes,  ''from  humble  port  to  imperial 
Tokay,"  too.  \Mimicking  himself, 

Phil,  How!  Jemmy,  my  master! 

Kit,  Jemmy!  the  devil! 

PtuU  Your  honour  is  at  present  in  liquor 
— but  in  the  morning,  when  your  honour  is 
recovered,  1  will  set  all  to  righ^  again. 

Lov,  [CJumging  Ids  Countenance,  and 
turning  his  ff^J  Well  set  all  to  rights  now 
— ^Tbere,  1  am  sober,  at  your  'service  —  what 
have  you  to  say,  Philip?  [^Ph/lip  starts'}  You 
may  weH  start — Go,  get  out  of  my  sight. 

Jbuke.  Sir — I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  you,  but  1  have  the  honour  to  serve 
his  grace  the  duke  of — 

Lop,  And  the  impudent  familiarity  to  assume 
his  title^— your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  "  that  is  the  door" — and  if  ever  you  en- 
ter there  aeain,  I  assure  you,  my  lord  duke, 
I  will  break  every  -bone  in  your  grace*s   skin 
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Duke,  Low  bred  fellows  1  [ExiL 

Lctdy  C  I  thought  how  this  visit  would  turn 
out.  \ExiL 

LadyB,  They  are  downright  Hotteopots. 

\Exit. 

PhiU  Kit,  I  hope  yonr  honour  will  not  take 
away  our  bread. 

Lov,  **  Five  hundred  pounds  vrill  set  you  up 
in,  a  chocolate-house — you^lI  shine  in  the  bar, 
madam" — 1  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  your 
roguery,  extravagancei  and  ingratitude. 


PfuL  Kit,  Oh,  sir^good  sir! 
j  Lov.  You,  madam,  may  stay  here  till  to- 
tnorrow  morning — and  there,  madam,  is  the 
book  you  lent  me,  which  I  beg  you*ll  read 
''night*  and  morning,  before  you  say  your 
prayers." 

Kit,  I  am  ruin*d  and  undone.  [£xi^ 

Lov,  But  you,  sir,  for  your  villany,  and 
(what  I  hate  worse)  your  hypocrisy,  shall  not 
stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house;  and  here 
comes  an  honest  man  to  show  you  the  way 
out — Your  keys,  sir.       [Philip  gives  the  Kejs, 

Enter  Tom. 

^-Tom,  I  respect  and  value  you — you  are  an 
honest  servant,  and  shall  never  want  encourage- 
ment —  be  so  good,  Tom,  as  to  see  that 
gentleman  out  of  my  house  XPmnts  to  Philip] 
— and  then  take  charge  of  the  cellar  and  plate. 

Tom,  I  thank  your  honour;  but  1  would 
not  rise  on  the  ruin  of  a  fellow  servant. 

Lov,  No  remonstrances,  Tdm;  it  shall  bo 
as  I  say.— 

Phil,  What  a  cursed  fool  have  I  been? 

[Exeunt  Servants* 

Lov,  Well,  ChaHes,  I  must  thank  you  for 
m^  frolic — it  has  been  a  wfaoIesonK  one  to 
me — have  1  done  right? 

Free,  Entirely — no  judge  could  have  deter- 
mined better — as  you  punished  the  had,  it  waa 
but  justice  to  reward  the  good. 

Lov,  A  faithful  servant  is  a  worthy  character. 

'Free,  And  can  never  receive  too  much  en- 
couragement. * 

Lov,  Rifiht. 

Free,  You  have  made  Tom  very  happy. 

Lov,  And  1  intend  to  make  your  Rooert  so 
too  —  every   honest   servant  should    be   made 

^Free.  But  what  an  insufferable  piece  of  as- 
surance is  it  in  some  of  these  fellows  to  affect 
and  imitate  their  roaster's  manners. 

Lov,  What  manners  roust  those  be  which 
they  can  imitate? 

Free,  True. 

Lov,  If  persons  of  rank  would  act  up  to 
their  standard,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
their  servants  could  ape  them — but  when  they 
affect  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  any  low  creature  to  follow 
their  example. 
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[ActL 


LORD  MINIUN. 
SOL  J.  T&OTLEY. 


JSSSAMT. 
COLONEL  TIVT. 


DAVY. 

LADT  MIKUIIf. 


mSS  TITTUP. 
GTMP. 


A  C  T      I. 

SCIXB  I. 

Enier  Lady  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup. 

LadjrM.  It  Is  not,  my  dear,  that  1  have  the 
least  regard  for  my  lord;  I  had  no  love  for 
him  before  I  married  himi  and,  you  know, 
matrimony  is  no  breeder  of  affection;  but  it 
biirts  my  pride,  that  be  should  neglect  me, 
ftnd  run  after  other  women. 

Miss  T,  Hb,  ha,  ha !  how  can  you  be  so  hy- 
pocritical. Lady  Minikin,  as  to  pretend  to  un- 
easiness at  such  trifles!  but  pray  have  you 
made  any  new  discoveries  of  my  lord*s  gal- 
lantry ? 

Lady  M,  New  discoveries !,  why,  I  saw  him 
myself  yesterday  morning  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  a  minx  in  a  pink  cardinal ;  you  shall  ab- 
solutely bum  yours.  Tittup,  for  1  shall  never 
bear  to  see  one  of  that  colour  again. 

Miss  T,  Sure  she  does  not  suspect  me! 
[Aside\  And  where  was  your  ladyship,  prajr, 
when  you  saw  him? 

LadyM,  Taking  the  air  with  Colonel  Tivy 
in  his  Tis-a-vis. 

Miss  T.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  how 
can  you  be  so  angry  that  my  lord  was  hurting 
your  pride,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  hackney- 
coach,  when  you  had  him  so  ibuch  in  yoMr 
power,  in  the  yis-a-vis? 

LadjrM*  What,  with  my  lord's  friend,  and 
my  friend's  lover!  [^Takes  her  by  the  Hand'\ 
O  fie,  Tittup ! 

Miss  T.  Pooh,  pooh,  love  and  friendship 
are  very  fine  names  to  be  sure,  but  they  ar# 
mere  visiting  acquaintance;  we  know  their 
names  indeed,  talk  of  'em  sometimes,  and  let 
'em  knock  at  our  doors,  but  we  never  let  'em 
in,  you  know.       [Looking  roguisMjr  iti  her, 

tiody  M,  i  vow,  Tittup,  you  are  extremely 
polite. 

JlfiV^  T,  I  am  extremely  indifferent  in  these 
aifairs,  thanks  to  my  education.  We  must 
marry,  you  know,  because  other  people  of 
fashion  marry ;  but  I  should  think  v«ry  meanly 
of  myself,  if,  aAer  I  was  married,  I  should 
feel  the  least  concern  '  al  all  about  my  hus- 
band. 

Lady  M*  I  hate  to  praise  myself,  and  yet  I 
may  with  truth  aver,  that  no  woman  of  qua- 
lity ever  had,  can  have,  or  will  have,  so  con- 
summate a  contempt  for  her  lord,  as  I  have 
for  my  most  honourable  and  puissant  Earl  of 
Minikin,  Viscount  Periwinkle,  and  Baron  Tit- 
mouse— ha,  ha,  ha! 

Miss  T.  But  is  it  not  strange.  Lady  Minikin, 
that  merely  his  beiug  your  husband,  should 
create  such  indifference ;  for  certainly,  in  every 
other  eye,  his  lordship  has  great  accomplish- 
ments? 


amuse  me. 

Miss  T.   imprimis,   he  is  a  man  of  quality. 

Lady  M.  Which,  to  be  sure  includes  all  th  e 
cardinal  virtues— poor  girl!  ^  on! 


Miss  T,  He  is  a  veiy  handsome  man. 
Ladjr  M,  He  has  a  very  bad  constitutioo. 
Miss  T,  He  has  wiL 
Ladjr  M,   He  is  a  lord,   and  a  little  goes  i 

great  way* 

MissT,  He  has  great  good  nature. 

Lady  M.  No  wonder — he's  a  fool. 

Miss  T,  And  then  his  fortune,  you'll  allow.- 

Lady  M,  Was  a  great  one — but  he  games, 
and  it  fairly,  he's  undone;  if  not,  he  deserves 
to  be  hanged — and  so,  exit  my  Lord  Minikin— 
and  now,  let  your  wise  uncle,  and  my  good 
cousin,  Sir  John  Trotley,  baronet,  enter:  vLere 
is  he,  pray? 

Miss  T,  f n  his  own  room,  I  suppose,  read- 
ing pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  against  (be 
enormities  of  the  times;  tf  be  stays  here  i 
week  longer,  notwithstanding  my  expectations 
from  him,  I  jb^H  certainly  affront  him. 

Ladjr  M.  lam  a  great  favourite,  but  it  Is 
impossible  much  lonaer  to  act  up  to  bis  very 
righteous  ideas  of  tbines ; — isn't  it  pleasant  to 
hear  him  abuse  every  Dody,  and  €verr  thiiD^ 
and  yet  always  finishing  with  a — you'flcxCDM 
me,  cousin?  ha,  ha,  bal 

Miss  T.  What  do  you  think  the  Goth  said 
to  me  yesterday  ?  one  of  the  knots  of  his  Ije 
hanging  down  nis  left  shoulder^  andhisfrin^d 
cravat  nicely  twisted  down  bis  breast,  nd 
thrust  through  his  gold  button-hole,  which 
looked  exactly  like  my  little  Barbet's^  bead 
in  his  gold  collar — "Kiec*  Tittup,"  cries  he, 
drawing  binuelf  up,  <*I  protest  against  tkii 
manner  of  conducting  yourself,  both  at  hose 
and  abroad."  What  are  your  objections,  Sir 
John?  answered  I,  a  little  pertly.  ^'Vanoiu 
and  manifold,"  replied  he;  **!  have  no  time 
to  enumerate  particulars  now,  but  I  vrill  ven- 
ture to  prophesy,  if  you  keep  whirling  rooad 
in  the  vortex  of  Pantheons,  Operas,  Festinos, 
Coteries,  Masquerades,  and  all  the  Devilades 
in  this  town,  your  bead  will  be  giddy,  down 
you  will  fall,  lose  the  name  of  Lucretia,  aad 
be  called  nothing  but  Tittup  ever  aAer—yoall 
excuse  me,  cousin!" — and  so  he  left  me. 

Lady  M,  O,  the  barbarian! 

Enter  Gymp. 

Gjrmp,  A  card,  your  ladyship,  fix)m  Mrf« 
PewitL 

Lady  M,  Poor  Pewilt !  if  she  can  he  In* 
seen  at  public  places,  with  a  woman  of  qoalitf^ 
she's  the  happiest  of  plebeians. 

[Reads  the  cfpd. 

*'Mrs,  Pewitts  respects  to  lady  Mimkin, 
and  Miss  Tittup;  hopes  to  haQe  the  pUa^ 
sure  of  attending  them  to  Lady  /OTif*^J 
haU  this  et^ening.  Lady  Daisey  sees  mosks- 
We'll  certainly  attend  her— Gymn,  put  torn 
message  cards  upon  my  toilet.  Ml  ^^\j^ 
answer  immediately;  and  tell  one  </  my  Mr 
men,  that  he  must  make  some  visits  fcr  !■« 
to-day  again,  and  send  me  a  list  of  thofl*  ^ 
made  yesterday:  he  must  be  sure  to  cj^  "J 
Lady  Pcttiloes,  and  if  she  should  mAwSiSajvt 
at  home,  he  must  say  that  he  came  fo  ia^nr* 
after  her  sprained  ancle. 
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Miu  T,  Ay,  ay,  give  oar  compliments,  to 
L«r  sprainecl  ancle.  * 

Lady  M,  Tliat  woman's  so  fat,  she'll  never 
get  well  of  it,  and  I  ara  resolved  not  to  eall 
at  iier  door  myself,  till  I  am  sure  of  not  fmding 
ber  at  borne.  I  am  horribly  low  spirited  to- 
day; do,  send  your  colonel  to  play  at  chess 
vrilh  me, — since  be  belonged  to  you,  Titty,  I 
have  taken  a  kind  of  liking  to  him ;  I  like 
crelT  thing  that  lotes  my  Titty.  \Kisses  her. 

Miss  jT.  I  know  you  do,  my  dear  lady. 

[Kisses  her, 

Ladjr  M.  That  sneer  I  don't  like;  if  she 
sospects,  1  shall  bate  her:  \Aside'\  Well,  dear 
Titty,  111  go  and  write  my  cards,  and  dress 
for  the  masquerade,  and  if  that  won't  raise  ^y 
spirits,  you  most  assist  me  to  plague  my  lord 
a  little.  •  [EaUt, 

Miss  T,  Yes,  and  I'll  plague  my  lady  a 
little,  or  1  am  much  mistaken:  my  lord  shall* 
know  every  tittle  that  has  passed:  what  a 
poor,  blind,  half-witted,  self-conceited  crea- 
ture this  dear  friend  and  relation  of  mine  is! 
and  what  a  fine  *!ipiriled  gallant  soldier  my 
colonel  is!  my  I<<ady  Minikin  likes  bin),  he 
likes  my  ifbrtune;  and  my  lord  likes  me,  and 
I  like  my  lord;  however,  not  so  much  as  he 
imagines,  or  to  play  the  fool  so  rashly  as  he 
may  expect  She  must  be  very  silly  indeed, 
who  can't  flutter  about  the  flame,  without 
burning  her  wings^-what  a  great  revolution 
in  this  family,  in  the  space  of  fifleen  months ! 
—-'we  went  out  of  England,  a  very  awkward, 
regular,  good  English  family?  but  half  a  year 
in  France,  and  a  winter  passed  in  the  warmer 
climate  of  Italy,  have  ripened  our  minds  to 
every  refinement  of  ease,  dissipation,  and  plea- 
sure. 

Enter  Colombi.  Tivy. 

Col,  T,  May  I  hope.  Madam,  that  your 
bumble  servant  bad  some  share  in  your  last 
reverie  ? 

Miss  T,  How  is  it  oossible  to  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Tivy,  and  not  make  him 
the  principal  object  of  one's  reflections! 

CoL  T,  That  man  must  have  very  little  feel- 
ing and  taste,  who  is  not  proud  of  a  place  in 
the  thoughts    of  the  finest  woman  in  Europe. 

Miss  T,  O  fie,  colonel! 

[Courtesies  and  blushes. 
^  CoL  T,  By  my  honour.  Madam,  I  mean  what 
I  say. 

miss  T.  By  your  honour,  colonel !  why  will 
you  pass  oil  your  counters  to  me?  don't  I 
know  that  you  fine  gentlemen  regard  no  hon- 
our but  that  which  is  given  at  the  gaming 
table;  and  which  indeed  ought  to  be  tbe  only 
bonour  you  should  make  free  with. 

Col,  T,  How  can  you,  Miss,  treat  roe  so 
cruelly?  have  I  not  absolutely  forsworn  dice, 
mistress,  every  thing,  since  I  dared  to  qfler 
mysisif  to  you  r 

Miss  T,  Yes,  colonel,  and  when  I  dare  to 
receive  you,  you  may  return  to  every  thing 
again,  and  not  violate'  the  laws  of  the  present 
bappy  matrimonial  establishment 

C7oA  T,  Give  me  but  your  consent.  Madam, 
and  your  life  to  come — 

Miss  T,  Do  you  get  roy  consent,  colonel, 
and  m  take  care  of  roy  lite  to  come. 

CoL  T.  How  shall  I  gel  your  consent? 


Miss  T,  By  getting  roe  in  the  humour. 

Col,  T,  But  how  to  get  you  in  the  humour? 

Miss  T,' Of  there  are.  several  ways;  I  am 
very  good  natured. 

ColT,  Are  you  in  the  humour  now? 

Miss  r.  Try  me. 

Cal.  How  sball  I? 

Miss  T,  How  shall  I? — you  a  soldier,  and 
not  know  the  art  military  ? — how  shall  I  ? — 
ril  tell  you  how;  —  when  you  have  a  subtle, 
treacherous,  polite  enemy  to  deal  with,  never 
stand  shilly  sbally,  and  lose  your  time  in  trea* 
ties  and  parleys,  but  cock  your  bat,  draw  your 
sword ;— 'march,  beat  drum^-dub,  dub,  a  dub 

hi 


yBrin§ing  her^back. 


Miss  T,  No,  no,  no,  1  have  no  time  to  be 
killed  now;  besides,  Lady  Minikin  is  in  the 
vapours,  and  wants  you  at  cbess,  and  my  lord 
is  low  spirited,  and  wants  me  at  picquet;  my 
uncle  is  in  an  ill  humour,  and  wants  me  to 
discard  you,  and  go  with  him  into  the  country. 

CoL  T.  And  will  you.  Miss  ? 

Miss  T,  Will  I  ?— no ,  I  never  do  as  I  am 
hid?  but  you  ought — so  go  to  my  lady. 

CoL  T,  Nay,  but  Miss-  * 

Miss  T,  Nay,  but  colonel,  4f  you  won't  obey 
your  commanding  officer,  you  shall  be  broke, 
and  then  my  maid  won't  accept  of  you;  so 
march,  colonel!  lookye,  Sir,  I  will  command 
before  marriage,  ana  do  what  I  please  after- 
wards, or  I  have  been  well  educated  to  very 
little  purpose.  \Exii, 

Col  T.  What  a  mad  devil  it  is!— now,  if 
I  had  the  least  affection  for  the  girl,  I  should 
be  damnably  vexed  at  this! — but  she  has  a  fine 
fortune,  ancLI  must  have  ber  if  I  can. — Tol, 
lol,  lol,  etc.  [EaUl  singing. 

Enter  Sm  John  Trotlbt  and  Davt. 

Sir  J,  Hold  your  tongbe,  Davy;  you  talk 
like  a  fool. 

D00J,  li  is  a  fine  place,  your  bonour,  and 
I  could  live  here  for  ever! 

Sir  J,  More  shame  for  you: — live  here  for 
ever! — what,  among  thieves  and  pickpockets! 
— what  a  revolution  since  my  time!  the  more 
I  see,  the  more  I've  cause  for  lamentation; 
what  a  dreadful  change  has  time  brought 
about  in  twenty  years:  I  should  not  have 
knowir  the  place  again,  nor  the  people;  all 
the  signs  that  made  so  noble  an  appearancei 
are  all  taken  down ; — not  a  bob  or  tye-wig  to 
be  seenl  all  (he  degrees,  from  the  parade  in 
St  James'  Park,  to  the  stool  and  brush  at  the 
comer  of  every  street,  have  their  hair  tied  up 
— the  mason  laying  bricks,  the  baker  withbu 
basket,  the  post-boy  crying  newspapers ,  and 
theMoctors  prescribing  physic,  have  all  their 
hs^ir  Jied  up;  and  thars  the  reason  so  many 
heads  are  tied  up  every  month. 

Datfjr,  I  sball  have  my  bead  tied  upto-mor^ 
row;  —  Mr.  Whisp  will  do  it  for  me  —  your 
honour  and  I  look  like  Philistines  among  *em. 

Sir  J.  And  I  shall  break  your  head  u  it  is 
tied  up ;  I  hate  innovation ; — all  confusion  and 
no  distinction ! — the  streets  now  are  as  smooth 
as  a  turnpike  road!  no  rattling  and  exercise 
in  the  backney-coacbes;  those  who  ride  in 
'em  are  all  fast  asleep;   and  they  have  strings 
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in  tlieir  binds ,  that  the  coachnian  must  ptiU 
to  wak^  *€my  wben  they  are  to  be  set  down 
— what  luxury  and  abomination  I 

Dapyi  Is  it  so,  your  honour?  *fednnS|  I  liked 

But  you  must  hate  and  detest  Lon- 


it  hugely. 


don. 

Dopf .  How  can  I  manage  that,  ^our  honour, 
when  there  is  every  thing  to  delight  my  eye, 
and  cherish  my  heart? 

Sir  J,  *Tis  all  deceit  and  delusion. 

Davj.  Such  crowding,  coaching,  carting, 
and  squeezing;  such  a  power  of  fine  sights, 
line  shops  fuD  of  fine  things ,  and  then  such 
fine  illuminations  all  of  a  row!  and  such  fine 
dainty   ladies   in  the  streets,   so  civil  and  so 

fraceless  —  they  talk  of  country  girb,   these 
ere  look  more  healthy  and  rosy  by  half. 

Sir  J,  Sirrah,  they  are  prostitutes,  and  are 
civil  to  delude  and  destroy  you:  they  are* 
painted  Jezabels,  and  thej  who  hearken  to 
'em,  like  Jezabel  of  old,  will  go  to  the  dogs ! 
If  you  'dare  to  look  at  >m,  you  will  be  tainted, 
and  if  you  speak  to  *em  you  are  undone. 

Davjr,  Bless  us,  bless  us! — how  does  your 
honour  know  all  this? — were  they  as  bad  in 
your  lime? 

Sir  J,  Not  by  h^lf,  Davy — in  my  time,  there 
was  a  sort  of  decency  in  the  worst  of  women ; 
— but  the  harlots  now  watch  like  tigers  for 
their  prey;  and  drag  you  to  their  dens  of  in- 
famv  —  see,  Davy,  how  they  have  torn  my 
neckcloth.  [Shows  his  neckcloth, 

Davy.  If  you  had  gone  civilly,  your  honour, 
they  would  not  have  hurt  you. 

Sir  J.  Well,  we'll  get  away  as  fast  as  we 
can. 

Davy*  Not  this  month,  I  hop6,  for  I  have 
not  had  half  my  bellyful  yet      ^^ 

Sir  J,  ril  knock  you  down,  iDavy,  if  you 
grow  profligate;  you  shaVt  go  out  again  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  keep  in  my  room,  and 
stay  till  I  can  look  over  my  things,  and  see 
they  don*t  cheat  you. 

Dapy.  Your  honour  then  won*t  keep  your 
word  with  me?  ^      [Sulkily, 

SirT,  Why,  what  did  1  promise  you? 

Davy,  That  I  should  take  sispen  'otb  of  one 
of  the  theatres  to-night,  and  a  shilling  place 
at  the  other  to-morrow. 

Sir  J,  W^ell,  well,  so  I  did :  is  it  a  moral 
piece,  Davy? 

Davy.  O  yes,  and  written  by  a  clergyman; 
it  is  called  tne  nival  Canaanities,  or  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Braggadocia. 

Sir  J.  Be  a  good  lad,  and  I  ^onH  be  worse 
than  my  word;  there^s  money  for  you — [Gives 
him  some^  but  come  strait  home,  for  1  shall 
want  to  go  to  bed. 

Davy,  To  be  sure,  your  honour— as  I  am 
to  so  so  soon,  ni  make  a  night  of  it.     *^ 

J  [Aside,  ant^exii, 
d  turn  rake  and 
maccaroni  if  he  was  to  stay  here  a  week 
longer  —  bless  me,  what  dangers  are  in  this 
tovirn  at  every  step!  O,  that  I  were  once  set- 
tled safe  again  at  Trotley-place!— nothing  but 
to  save  my  country  should  bring  me  back 
again:  my  niece,  Lucretia,  is  so  he-fashioned 
tnd  be-devilled,  that  nothing,  I  fear,  can  save 
her;  however,  to  ease  my  conscience,  I  must 
try;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  the  young 


women  of  these  times,  bvt  saIJo%^  looki,  viU 
schemes,  saucy  words,  and  loose  nonbS^ 
they  lie  a-bed  all  day,  sit  up  all  nicht;  iflbev 
are  silent,  they  are  gaming;  and  if  theytMi 
His  either  scandal  or  infidelity;  and  thittker 
may  look  what  they  are ,  their  beads  are  all 
feather,  and  round  their  necks  are  tvristcd 
rattlesnake  tippets — O  tempora,  O  moret! 

SCBNE  II. — Lo&o  MiKUun  discovered  in  bit 
powdering  goivn,  withSzB&kmx  iwwfMiGioi. 

Lord  M,  Pr*ythee,  Mignou,  donH  placue  lae 
any  more;  dost  think  that  a  nobleman s  bead 
has  nolhinjg^  to  do  but  be  tortured  aU  is^ 
iSnder  thy  infernal  fingers?  give  me  my  dotbes. 

Mig,  Yen  you  loss  your  monee,  my  lor,  joi 
no  goot  humour;  the  devil  may  oress  your 
cheveu  for  me!  [ExiL 

Lord  M,  That  iellow*s  an  impudent  rascal, 
but  h^*s  a  genius,  so  I  must  bear  with  Ina. 
Our  beef  and  pudding  enrich  their  blood  lo 
much,  that  the  slaves  in  a  month  forget  tkcir 

headl-a 
cbaB§e 
my  wine-mercnant:  i  can't  taste  ins  ckm- 
pagne,  without  disordering  myself  for  a  vredc! 
— heigho.  [Sitfii' 


mucn,  inai  ine  staves  in  a  monin  lor^ 
misery  and  soup-maigre  —  O,  my  he 
chair,  Jessamy!  —  I  must*  absolutely 
my  wine-merchant:    I  can*t  taste   hia 


Enler  Miss  Tittup. 

MissT,  What  makes  you  sigh,  my  lord? 

Lord  M,  Because  you  were  so  near  me^ 
child. 

Miss  T.  Indeed!  I  should  rather  hare 
thought  my  lady  had  been  with  you^byjoor 
looks,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  Fortune  jiltedfjoo 
last  night. 

LordM,  No,  faith;  our  champagne  was  not 

food    yesterday,     I    am    Tapoured   like  osr 
ioglish  November;    but    one    glance  of  m/ 
Tittup  can  dispel  vapours  like— -like — 

Mtss  2\  Like  something  very  fine,  to  be 
sure;  but  pray  keep  your  simile  for  the  not 
time ; — and  harkye — a  little  prudence  wifl  not 
be  amiss;  Mr.  Jessamy  wiA  think  you  nsd, 
and  me  worse.  [Half  atidi* 

Jes,  O,  pray  don*t  mind  me.  Madam. 

LordM,  Gadso,  Jessamy,  look  out  my  do- 
mino, and  ril  ring  the  bell  when  I  want  joo. 

Jes,  I  shall,  my  lord; -^  Miss  thinks  tkat 
eyery  body  is  blind  in  the  house  but  benelC 

[Aside,  and  emL 

Miss  T,  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  you  murt 
be  a  little  more  prudent,  or  we  shall  becoaM 
the  town  talk. 

Lord  M0  And  so  I  will,  my  dear;  and  tbero* 
fore  to  prevent  surprise,  VU  lock  the  door* 

[Locks  iL 

Miss  T.  W^hat  do  you  mean,  my  iord?^ 

Lord  M,  Prudence,  child,  prudence.  I  keep 
all  my  jewels  under  lock  ana  key. 

Miss  T,  You  are  not  in  possession  yel,  nj 
lord;  I  can't  slay  two  minutes;  I  only  came 
to  tell  you,  that  lady  Minikin  saw  us  y^ktcf^ 
day  in  the  hackney-coach ;  she  did  not  know 
me,  I  believe;  she  pretends  to  be  greatly uii««*J 
at  your  neglect  of  her;  she  certainly  issw^ 
mischief  in  her  head.  ^ 

LordM,  No  intentions,  I  hope,  ofbdngtaad 
of  me  ?  , 

Miss  T.  No,  no,  make  yoiuself  e^jr;  «« 
hates  you  most  unalterably*  . 

Lord  M.  Yon  bay«  giyen  me  9fmt  H^ 
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MiiM  T.  Her  pride  is  alanacd,  tlial  jon 
should  prefer  any  of  tLe  sex  to  her. 

Lord  Jf.  Her  pride  then  has  heen  alarmed 
erer  since  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her. 

Miss  T*  But,  dear  my  lord,  let  us  be  merry 
and  wise;  should  she  ever  be  convinced  that 
we  have  a  tendre  for  each  other,  she  certainly 
would  proclaim  it,  and  then— 

Lord  if.  We  should  be  envied ,  and  she 
would  be  laughed  at,  my  sweet  cousin. 

MisM  T,  Nay,  I  would  have  her  mortified 
too— lor  though  I  love  her^dyship  sincerely; 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  Ic^  a  liltle  mischief  as 
sincerely:  but  then  if  *tny  uncle.  Trolley, 
•houid  know  of  our  affairs,  he  is  so  old-fash- 
ioned, prudish,  and  out  of  the  way,  he  would 
either  strike  me  out  of  his  will,  or  insist  upon 
my  quitting  the  house. 

LordM,  My  good  cousin  is  a  queer  mortal, 
lhat*s  certain ;  1  wish  we  could  ^et  him  hand^ 
somely  into  the  country  again — he  has  a  fine 
Ibrtune  to  leave  behind  him. 

Miss  T,  But  then  he  lives  so  regularly,  and 
siever  makes  use  of  a  physician,  mat  he  may 
live  these  twenty  years. 

Lord  M,  What  can  we. do  with  the  bar- 
barian ? 

Miss  T.  I  don*t  know  what*s  the  matter  with 
ine,  but  I  am  r^aHy  in  fear  of  him :  I  suppose, 
reading  his  formal  books  when  I  was  m  the 
eountry  with  him,  and  going  bo  constantly  to 
church,  with  my  elbows  stuck  to  mj  hips,*  and 
jny  toes  turned  in,  has  given  me  tnese  foolish 
prejudices. 

Lord  M.  Then  you  must  afifiront  him ,  or 
youMl  never  get  the  better  of  him. 

Sib.  Jobn  Trotlbt,  knocking  at  the  door. 

Sir  J,  My  lord,  my  lord,  are  you  busy? 

VJLord  M,  goes  to  the  door,  softly* 
Miss  2*   Heavens!  *tis  that  detestable  brute, 
my  uncle! 

LordM,  That  horrid  dog,  my  cousin! 
Miss  T.  What  shall  we  do,  my  lord  ?• 

[Sofa/. 

Sir  J,  [Ai  the  door^  Nay,  my  lord,  my 
lord,  I  heard  you;  pray  let  me  speak  with 
you.  • 

Lord  M.  Ho ,  Sir  John ,  is  it  you  ?  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Til  put  up  my  papers,  and  open 
the  door. 

Miss  T,  Stay,  stay,  my  lord,  I  would  not 
meet  him  now  for  the  world;  if  he  »etM  me 
here  alone  with  you,  hell  rave  like  a  mad- 
man; put  me  up  the  chimney;  any  where. 

rAlhrnied, 

LordM.  Vm  coming,  Sir  John!  here,  here, 
get  behind  my  great  chair;  heshaVt  see  you, 
and  you  may  see  all;  1*11  be  short  and  plea- 
sant with  him. 

[Puis  her  behind  the  chair,  and 
opems  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  Johti. 

During  this  scene  Lord  M.  turns  ihe  chair, 
as  Sir  John  moves,  to  conceal  Tittup. 

Sir  J.  Youll  excuse  me,  my  lord,  that  I 
have  broken  in  upon  you;  I  heard  you  talk- 
ing pretty  loud;  what,  have  you  nobody  with 
your  what  were  you  about,  cousin? 

'     [Looking  about, 

LordM*   A  particiil§r  afiSiTi  Sir  John;  I 


always  lock  myself  an  to  stndy.  my  speedies, 
and  speak  *em  aloud*  for  the  sake  of  the  tone 
and  action. 

Sir  J.  Ajf  ay,  Uis  the  best  way;  I  am  sorry 
I  disturbed  you;—- you*U  excuse  me,   cousin! 

Lord  M.  I  am  obliged   to  you ,   Sir  Jobn ; 
intense  application  to  these  tnings  ruins  my* 
health;   but  one  must  do  it  for  the   sake  dT 
the  nation.  i 

Sir  J.  May  be  so,  and  I  hope  the  nation  will 
be  the  better  fbr*t — ^jrouMI  excuse  me! 

LordM,  Excuse  you.  Sir  Jobn,  I  love  your 
frankness;  but  why  wonH  you  be  franker  still? 
we  have  always  something  for  dinner,  and  you 
will  never  dine  at  home. 

Sir  J.  You  must  know,  my  lord,  that  I  love 
to  know  what  I  eat; — I  hate  to  travel,  where 
I  don*t  know  my  way;  and  since  you  have 
brought  in  foreign  fashions  and  figaries,  every 
thing  and  every  hody  are  in  masquerade :  your 
men  and  manners  too  are  as  much  frittered 
and  fricaseed,  as  your  beef  and  mutton ;  1  loye 
a  plain  dish,  my  lord. 

Miss  T.  I  .wish  1  was  out  of  the  room,  or 
he  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  .  [Peeping, 

Sir  J,  But  to  the  point; — I  came,  my  lord, 
to  open  my  mind  to  you  about  my  niece 
Tittim;  shall  I  do  it  freely? 

ifi^r.  Now  for  it! 

LordM.  The  freer  the  better;  Tittup's  a  fine 
girl,  cousin,  and  deserves  all  the  kindness  you 
can  show  her. 

[Lord  Minikin  and  Tittup  make  signs 
at  each  other. 

Sir  J.  She  must  deserve  it  though,  before 
she  shall  have  it;  and  I  would  have  her  begin 
with  lengthening  her  petticoats,  covering  her 
shoulders,  and  wearing  a  cap  upon  her  oead. 

Miss  T,  O.  frightful !  [Aside, 

Lord  M.  Doa\  you  think  a  taper  leg,  falling 
shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  delightful  objects. 
Sir  John? 

Sir  J.  And  therefore  ought  to  be  concealed ; 
His  their  interest  to  conceal  Vm:  when  you 
take  from  the  men  the  pleasure  of  imagination, 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  husbands ;  and  the 
taper  legs,  falling  shoulders,  and  fine  hair, 
may  be  bad  for  nothing. 

Lord  M.  Well  said.  Sir  Jobn ;  ha,  ha  !— 
your  niece  shall  wear  a  horsem3n*s  coat  and 
|ack-boots  to  please  yoU'>-ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Sir  J.  You  may  sneer,  my  lord,  but  for  al| 
that,  I  think  my  niece  in  a  bad  way ;  she  must 
leave  me  and  the  country,,  forsooth,  to  travel 
and  see  good  company  and  fashions;  I  have 
seen  *em  too,  ana  wish  from  my  heart  that 
she  is  not  much  the  worse  for  her  journey — 
you'll  excuse  me  I 

LordM.   But  why  in  a  passion.  Sir  John? 
[Lord  Minikin  nods  and  laughs  at  Miss 
Tittup,  who  peeps  from  behind. 
Don't  you  think  that  my  lady  and  I  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  put  her  into  the  road? 

Sir  J.  Zounds!  my  lord,  you  are  out  of  it 
yourself;  this  comes  of  your  traflelling;  all 
the  town  know  how  you  and  my  lady  live 
together;  and  I  must  tell  you  —  you'll  excuse 
me! — that  my  niece  suffers  by  the  bargain; 
prudence,  my  lord,  is  a  very  nne  thing. 

LordM,  So  is  a  long  neckcloth  nicely  tvristed 
into  a  button  hole,  but  I  don't  choose  to  wear 
one— ^yoii'll  excuse  me! 
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tkat  bo  wild  firil  cbaagtfd  Joiur 
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Sir  J.  I 

neskclotbs   for  such  things  as  jou  wear, 
the    wearing   of  a   twisted   neckcloth    that  I 
would  give  him. 

LordM,  Prythee^baronet,  donH  be  so  bor- 
ridlj  out  of  the  waj;  prudence  is  a  very  vul- 
gar Tirtue,  and  so  incompatible  with  our 
|>resent  ease  and  refinement,  that  a  prudent 
man  of  fashion  is  now  as  great  a  miracle  as 
a  pale  woman  of  quality:  we  got  rid  of  our 
mauvaise  honte,  at  the  time  that  we  imported 
our  neighbour's  rouge,  and  their  morals. 

Sir  J,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  I  I  am 
not  surprised,  my  lord,  that  you  think  io 
lightly,  and  talk  so  Tainly,  who  are  so  polite 
n  husband;  your  lady,  my  cousin,  is  a  fine 
woman,  and  brought  you  a  fine  fortune,  and 
deserves  better  usage. 

LordM.  Will  you  have  her,  Sir  John?  she 
is  very  much  at  your  service. 

Sir  J,  Profligate !  What  did  you  marry  her 
for,  my  lord? 

LordM,  Convenience — Marriage  is  not  now- 
n-days,  an  affair  of  inclination,  but  conveni- 
ence; and  they  who  marry  ibr  love  and  such 
old-fashioned  stuff,  are  to  me  as  ridiculoua-as 
those  thai  advertise  for  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion in  a  post-chaise. 

Sir  J,  1  have  done,  my  lord;  Miss  Tittup 
shall  either  return  with  me  into  the  country, 
or  not  a  penny  shall  she  have  from  Sir  John 
TfDtley,  baronet  \yyiMUes  and  walk*  about 

Miss  T>  1  am  frightened  out  of  m^  wits ! 
[Lord  Minikin  sings  and  sits  down. 

Sir  J.  iVay,  my  lord,  what  husband  is  this 
you  have  provided  for  her? 

LordM.  A  friend  of  mine;  a  man  of  wit, 
and  a  fine  gentleman. 

Sir  J.  May  be  sa,  and  yet  make  a  damned 
husband  for  all  that.  You*ll  excuse  mel — 
What  estate  has  he,  pray? 

LordM.  UeV  a  colonel;  bis  elder  brother, 
Sir  Tan  Tivy,  will  certainly  break  his  neck, 
and  then  my  friend  will  be  a  happy  man. 

Sir  J.  Here*s  morals!  a  happy  man,  when 
bis  brother  has  broke  his  neck!  —  a  happy 
man — mercy  on  me! 

Lord  M.  Why,  he*U  have  six  thousand  a 
year,  Sir  John — 

Sir  J.  1  don't  car*  what  he*ll  have ,  nor  1 
donU  care  what  be  is,  nor  who  my  niece 
marries ;  she  is  a  fine  lady,  and  let  her  have  a 
fine  gentleman;  I  shaVt  binder  her;  Til  away 
into  the  country  to-morrow,  and  leave  you  to 
your  fine  doinss;  1  have  no  relish  for  *em, 
not  1;  I  can*t  live  among  you,   nor  eat  with 


BOM  TON. 


[AcTLScni3h] 

you  for  yonr  apiiili  my  tweet|  bcavcaly  Ln- 
cretia! 

Re-enter  Sir  JopH, 

Sir  J.  One  thing  I  bad  forgot         X Starts. 

MissT.  Hal  he*s  here  again! 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  the  devil!  —  heigbo,  vjr 
niece  Lucretia,  and  my  virtuous  lord,  stndfiig 
ipeeches  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Yes,  yei, 
you  have  been  making  fine  speeches,  indeed, 
my  lord ;  and  your  arguments  havA  prevailed, 
1  see.  I  beg  your  oardon,  I  did  not  mean  to 
interrupt  your  sli2lie#-you'll  excuse  tne,  my 
lord  I  te 

Lord  M.  [Smiling,  and  mocking  Ami] 
You*tl  excuse  me,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J,  O  yes,  my  lord, .  but  Fm  afraid  tbc 
devil  won*t  excuse  you  at  the  proper  time- 
Miss  Lucretia,  how  ^  you  child r  You  are 
to  be  married  soon — iwisb  the  gentlenua  joy. 
Miss  Lucretia ;  he  is  a  happy  man  to  be  tore, 
and 'will  want  nothing  but  tne  breaking  of  kii 
brother*s  neck  to  be  completely  so. 

MissT,  Upon  my  word,  uncle,  yon  aresU 
ways  putting  bad  constructions  upon  thisfft; 
my  lord  has  been  soliciting  me  to  marry  an 
friend  —  and  having  that  moment — extorted  a 
consent  from  me — he  was  thanking— rand-^aad 
— wishing  me  |oy, — in  bis  foolish  manner. 

[HesiUdit^^ 

Sir  J.  Is  that  all !— but  how  came  you  kere, 
child  ?  did  you  fly  down  the  chimney,  or  ia 
at  the  window?  lor  I  don^  remamber  seeiog 
you  when  I  was  here  before. 

Miss  T.  How  can  you  talk  so ,  Sir  Johs? 
You  really  confound  me  with  your  suspidoos; 
andiben  you  ask  so  many  questions,  and  I 
have  so  many  thines  to  do,  tnat — that—upos 
my  word,  if  1  don  t  make  baste,  I  shaVt  ^ 
my  dress  ready  for  the  ball,  so  I  must  run— 
You*ll  excuse  me,  uncle!         [Exit,  running* 

Sir  J,  A  fine,  hopeful,  young  lady  that,  ny 
lord? 

LordM.  She^s  well  bred,  and  has  wit 

Sir  J,  She  has  wit  and  breeding  enough  to 
laugh  at  her  relations,  and  bestow  favours  ob 
your  lordship;  but  1  must  tell  you  plainly,  nj 
lord — you*ll  excuse  me — that  your  onarrying 
your  lady,  my  cousin,  to  use  her  ill,  and  sead- 
mg  for  my  niece,  your  cousin,  to  debstacfa 
her, — 

Lord  M,  You^re  vrarm,  Sir  John,  and  doa*t 
know  the  world,  and  I  never  contend  witli 
ignorance  and  passion ;  live  with  me  some 
time,  and  you^lI  be  satisfied  of  my  honour  sad 
good  intentions  to  you  and  your  family;  is 


you,  nor  game  with  you:  1  hate  cards  and  the  mean  time,  command  my  house;  1  mast 
dice;  I  wilf  neither  rob  nor  be  robbed;  I  am  away  immediately  to  Lady  Filligree's  —  and  1 
contented  with  what  I  have ,  and  am  very  am  sorry  you  won*l  make  one  with  us— here, 
happ]^  my  lord,  though  my  brother  has  not  Jessamy,  give  me  my  domino,  and  call  a  chair; 
broke  his  neck — you^il  excuse  me!  [JExiL  and  donU   let  my  uncle  want  for  any  thing; 


LordM.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come,  fox,  come  out 
«f  your  hole!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Miss  T.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  undone 
me ;  not  /  foot  shall  I  have  of  Trotley  Manor, 
that^s  positive !  but  no  matter,  there*s  no  dan- 
ger of  his  breaking  his  neck,  so  Til  even  make 


you*ll  excuse  me,  Sir  John ;  tol,  lol,  de  ro),  etc. 

[Exit,  singing. 

Sir  J.  The  world*s  at  an  end !— here's  ta 

work!  here  are  precious  doings!  this  lord ^  a 

Killar  of  the  state  too:    no  wonder  that  die 
uilding*is  in  danger  with  such  rotten  support* 


myself  happy  with  what  I  have,   and  behave  [ers;— heigh  ho! — and  then  my  poor  Lady  nfo- 
to   him   for  the  future ,   as  if  he  was  a  poor  ikin,  what  a  firiend  and  husband  she  is  blessed 


relation. 

LordM.  [Kneeling,  snatching  her  Hand, 
emd  kissing  itj    I   most   kneel    and    adore 


with  1— let  m«  consider!— ^boukd  1  tdi  the  good 
woman  of  these  pranks?  I  may  only  niab| 
more  mischief  and  tqMj  hap  go  aev  to  km 


[Act  IL  Sgbhk  1.] 

her,  for  aliens  as  tender  as  AeU  Tiriuons;  poor 
ladvl  m  e*eii  go  and  comfort  ber  directly^ 
and  endeavour  to  draw  ber  from  tbe  wicked- 
ness of  tbis  town  into  tbe  country*  wbere  sbe 
sball  bave  reading,  fowling,  and  6sbiog,  to  k^ep 
up  ber  spirits,  and  vfaen  I  (lie,  1  will  leave 
ber  tbat  part  of  my  fortune,  witb  wbicb  I  in- 
tended tO'  reward  toe  virtues  of  Miss  Lucretia 
Tittup,  witb  a  plague  to  ber!  [JSjcit 

Scene  UL—Ladt  Miriciii*s  Apartment 

Lady  Minikin  cmd  ColonblTivy  discovered. 

lAidjr  M»  Don^t  urge  it,  Colonel;  I  can*t 
tbiok  of  coming  bome  from  tbe  roasauerade 
tbis  evening;  tbougb  I  sbould  pass  tor  my 
niece,  it  would  make  an  uproar  among  my 
servants;  and  perbaps  from  tbe  mistake -break 
offyour  match  witb  Tittup. 

CoL  T.  My  dear  Lady  Minikio,  you  know 
my  marriage  witb  your  niece  is  only  a  second* 
ary  consideration;  mv  first  aod  principal  ob- 
ject is  you — you.  Madam  I — tberetore,  my  dear 
lady,  give  roe  your  promise  to  leave  tbe  ball 
witn  me;  you-  must,  Lady  Minikin;  a  bold 
young  fellow  and  a  soldier  as  I  am ,  ougbt 
not  to  be  kept  from  plunder  wben  tbe  town 
has  capitulated, 

Ladjr  M,  But  it  has  not  capitulated,  and  per- 
baps never  will;  however,  colonel,  since  you 
are  so  furious,  I  must  come  to  terms,  1  think. 
Keep  your  eyes  upon  me  at  tbe  ball,  I  think 
I  may  expect  that,  aod  wben  I  drop  my  band- 
kerchief,  tis  your  signal  for  pursuin£ ;  1  sball 
get  home  as  fast  as  I  can,  you  may  follow  me 
as  fast  as  you  can;^my  lord  and  Tittup  will 
be  otherwise  employed.  Gymp  will  let  us  in 
tbe  back  way.   No,  no,  my  heart  misgives  me. 

CoL  T,  Then  1  am  miserable ! 

Ladjr  M,  Nay,  rather  than  you  sbould  be 
miserable,  colonel,  I  will  indulge  your  martial 
spirit;  meet  me  in  tbe  field;  there^s  my  gaunt- 
let. [Throws  down  her  glove, 

CoL  T.  [Seizing  ii\  Thus  I  accept  your 
sweet  challenge;  and,  if  I  fail  you,  may  I 
hereafter,  botli  in  love  and  war,  be  branded 
witb  tbe  naipe  of  coward. 

[Kneels  and  kisses  her  Hand, 

Enter  Sir  John,  opening  the  door. 

Sir  J,  May  I  presume,  cousin — 

LadjM.  Ha!  [SquaUs, 

Sir  J,  Mercy  upon  us,  what  are  we  at  now? 

[Looks  astonished. 

Lady  it.  How  can  you  be  so  rude|  Sir  John, 
to  come  into  a  lady*sroom  without  first  knock- 
ing at  the  door?  you  have  frightened  me  out 
of  m^  wits. 

Sir  J,  I  am  sure  you  have  frightened  me 
out  of  mine ! 

CoL  T,  Such  rudeness  A^^erjes  death  I 

Sir  J,  Death  indeed  I  for  I  never  sball  re- 
cover myself  again.  All  pigs  of  the  same  stye! 
all  studying  for  tbe  gooa  of  the  nation ! 

Ladjr  M,  We  roust  soothe  him,  and  not 
provoke  him.  [^^/  aside  to  the  CoL 

CqL  T,  I  would  cut  bis  throat,  if  youM  per- 
mit me.  #         [Aside  to  Lady  Minikin, 

Sir  J,  Tbe  devil  .has  got  bis  hoof  in  tbe 
house,  and  has  corrupted  tbe  whole  family; 
m  get  out  of  it  as  fast  aslcan^  lest  be  should 
lay  nold  of  roe  too.  [Going. 
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Sir  Jobo,.  I  most  innst  upon  your . 
not  going  away  in  a  mbtake. 

Sit  J,  No  mistake,  my  lady,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced — mercy  on  roel 

Ladf  M.  I  must  beg  you.  Sir  John,  not  to 
make  any  wrong  constructions  upon  tbis  acci-« 
dent;  you  roust  know,  tbat  tbe  moment  you 
was  at  tbe  door — I  bad  promised  tbe  colonel 
no  longer  to  be  his  enemy  in  his  designs  upon 
Miss  Tittup,— »this  threw  him  into  such  a  rap« 
ture,  —  tbat  upon  my  promising  my  interest 
with  you — ana  wishing  him  joy — he  fell  upon 
bis  knees,  and — and — [Laughing^  ha,  ha,  ha! 

ColT,  Ha,  ha,  ba!  yes,  ye^,  1  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and— and — 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay,  fell  upon  your  knees,  and— > 
and — ha,  ba!  a  very  good  joke,  faith;  and  tbe 
best  of  it  is,  that  tney  are  wishing  joy  all  over 
tbe  bouse  upon « tbe  same  occasion:*  and  my 
lord  is  wishing  joy;  and  I  wish  him  joyj  and 
you,  witb  all  my  heart 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word.  Sir  John,  your 
cruel  suspicions  aflcct  me  strongly;  and  though 
my  resentment  is  curbed  by  my  regard,-  my 
tears  cannot  be  restrained;  *tis  tbe  only  re-> 
source  tny  innocence  has  left.  [Exit,  erring, 

CoL  T.  I  reverence  you,  Sir,  as  a  relation  to 
that  lady,  but  as  ber  slandiyer  1  detest  you: 
her.  tears  must  be  dried,  and  my  honour  satis- 
fied ;  you  know  what  1  mean ;  take  your  choice ; 
—  time,  place,  sword,  or  pistol;  consider  it 
calmly,  and  determine  as  you  please.  I  am 'a 
soldier,  Sir  John.  [Exit 

Sir  J.  \try  fine,  truly!  and  so,  between  the 
crocodile  and  tbe  bully,  my  throat  is  to  be  cut; 
they  are  guilty  of  au  sorts  of  iniquity,  and 
wAen  they  are  discovered,  no  humility,  no  re* 
peotancel  —  the  ladies  have  recourse  to  their 
tongues  or  their  tears,  and  tbe  gallants  to  their 
swords.  Tbat  I  may  not  be  drawn  in  bv  tbe 
one,  or  drawn  upon  by  the  other,  I^ll  hurry 
into  the  country  while  I.retain  roy  senses,  and 
can  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  [Exit, 

ACT    U.. 

Scene  I. 
Enter  Sia  John  and  Jbssamt. 

Sir  J.  There  is  no  bearing  this !  what  a  land 
are  we  in !  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jessamy,  you 
sbould  look  well  to  the  bouse,  there  are  cer- 
tainly rogues  about  it;  for  1  diditut  cross  the 
way  just  now  to  tbe  pamphlet- shop,  to  buy  a 
Toucn  of  the  Times,  and  they  have  taken  roy 
banger  from  my  side;  ay,  and  hat  a  pluck  at 
my  watch  too;  but  I  beard  of  their  tricks,  and 
bad  it  sewed  to  my  pocket. 

Jes,  Don^  be  alarmed,  Sir  John ;  His  a  very 
common  thing,  and  if  you  walk  the  streets 
without  convoy,  you  will  be  picked  up  hj  pri- 
vateers of  all  kinds;  ba,  ba! 

Sir  J,  Not  be  alarmed  when  I  am  robbed! 
— why,  they  might  have  cut  my  throat  witb  my 
own  hanger!  I  sha*nH  sleep  a  wink  all  night;  • 
so  pray  lend  me  some  weapon  of  defence,  for 
I  am  sure,  if  they  attack  roe  in  tbe  open  street, 
they*ll  be  witb  me  at  nigbt  again. 

Jes.  Vi\  lend  you  my  own  sword,  Sir  John ; 
be  assured  tbere*s  no  danger;  there^s  robbing 
and  murder  cried  e^ery  nigbt  under  my  win<- 
dovir;  but  it  no  more  disturbs  me,  than  tbe 
ticking  of  roy  watch  at  my  bed^s  bead. 
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SirX  Wdl,  well,  be  that  ai  it  wiH  I  mast 

be  upon  my  guard.  VVbat  a  dreadful  place  i« 
this!  but  h\%  all  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
times ;  the  great  folks  game,  and  the  poor  folks 
rob;  no  wonder  that  murder  ensues;  sad,  sad, 
sad! — ^well,  let  me  but  get  over  to-night,  and 
m  leave  this  den  of  thieves  to-morrow — bow 
long  will  your  lord  and  lady  stay  at  this  mask- 
ing and  mummery  before  they  come  home? 

Jes,  *Tis  impossible  to  say  the  time.  Sir; 
that  merely  depends  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
company  and  the  nature  of  the  entertainment ; 
for  my  own  part,  J  generally  make  it  myself 
till'Ibur  or  fiTe  in  the  morning. 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  the  deTifl  do  you  make 
one  at  these  masqueradings  ? 

Jes.  I  seldom  miss,  Sir;  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  nobody  knows  the  trim  and  small  talk 
of  the  place  better  than  1  do;  I  was  always 
veckoned  an  incomparable  mask. 

Sir  J.  Thou  art  an  incomparable  coxcomb, 
I  am  sure.  \Aside. 

Jes.  An  odd,  ridiculous  accidept  happened 
to  me  at  a  masquerade  three  years  ago;  I  was 
in  tip-top  spirits,  and  had  drunk  a  little  too 
freely  of  the  Champagne,  1  believe. 

Sir  J,  You^ll  be  hanged,  I  believe.     [Aside. 

Jes.  Wit  flew«about ~' in  short,  1  was  in 
spirits^-at  last,  from  drinking  and  rattling,  to 
▼ary  the  pleasure,  we  went  to  dancing;  and 
who  do  you  think  I  danced  a  minuet  with? 
be,  be!  pray  guess.  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Danced  a  minuet  with  I  V Half  aside. 

Jes.  My  own  lady,  that*s  all;  the  eyes,  of  the 
whole  assembly  were  upon  us;  my  lady  dances 
vrell;  and  I  believe  1  am  pretty  tolerable :  after 
the  dance,  I  was  running  into  a  little  coquetFv 
and  small  talk  with  her. 

Sir  J.  With  your  lady?  Chaos  is  come  again. 
*■  •  [Aside. 

Jes.  W^ith  my  lady — but  upon  my  turning 
my  hand  thus  [conceiiedir] — egad,  Ae  caught 
me;  whispered  me  who  I  was;  I  would  fain 
bave  laughed  her  out  of  it,  but  it  would  not 
do; — no,  no,  Jeasamy,  says  she,  I  am  not  to 
be  deceived :  pray  wear  gloves  for  the  future ; 
for  you  may  as  well  go  bare-faced,  as  show 
that  hand  and  diamond  ring. 

Sir  J.  What  a  sink  bf  iniquity ! — Prostitu- 
tion on  all  sides!  from  the  lord  to  the  pick- 
pocket [Aside^  Pf^y>  Mr.  Jessamy,  among 
your  other  virtues,  I  suppose  you  game  a  little, 
eb,  Mr.  Jessamy? 

Jes.  A  little  whist  or  so;  but  I  am  tied  up 
from  the  dice;  I  must  never  touch  a  box  again. 

Sir  J.  i  wish  you  was  tied  up  somevrncre 
else.  [Aside]  I  sweat  from  top  to  toe!  Pray, 
lend  me  your  sword,  Mr.  Jessamy ;  I  shall  go 
to  my  room;  and  let  my  lord  and  lady,  and 
my  niece  Tittup,  know,  that  I  beff  they  will 
excuse  ceremonies;  that  I  must  be  up  and 
gone  before  they  go  to  bed ;  that  I  nave  a 
most  profound  respect  and  love  for  them,  and 
<.*-ana  —  that  I  hope  we  shall  aever  see  one 
another  again  as  long  as  we  live.  # 

Jes.  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  commands 
^what  poor,  ignorant  wretches  these  country 
gentlemen  are!  [Aside,  and  extt. 

Sir  J.  If  I  stay  in  this  place  another  day, 
It  would  throw  me  into  a  fever!— Oh! — I  wish 


[A€tE 

^  Enter  OATTy  drunk. 
So,  you  wicked  wretch  you — ^wbere  bave  yon 
been,  and  what  bave  you  been  doing? 

Davjr.  Merry-making,  your  honour. — ^Lon- 
don for  ever! 

Sir  J.  Did  I  not  ordei^you  to  come  directly 
from  the  play,  and  not  be  idling  and  raking 
about?- 

DaQjr.  Servants  don*t  do  what  they  are  bid, 
in  London. 

Sir  J.  And  did  I  not  order  you  not  to  make 
a  jackanapes  of  yourself,  and  tie  your  hair  up 
like  a  monkey? 

Davy.  And  therefore  I  did  it—no  pleasing 
the  ladies  without  this  —  my  lord^s  servants 
call  you  an  old  out-of-fashioned  codger ,  and 
have  taught  me  what*s  whaL 

Sir  J.  Vietf^t  an  imp  of  the  devil!  be  is  un- 
done, and  will  poison  the  whole  country — 
sirrah,  get  every  thing  ready,  ill  be  going 
directly. 

Davy.  To  bed,  Sir?— I  want  to  go  to  bed 
myself.  Sir. 

Sir  J.  Why,  bow  now— you  are  drunk  too, 
sirrah. 

•   Davy.   I  am  a  little,  your  hononr,  becaase 
I  bave  been  drinking. 

Sir  J.  That  is  not  all — but  you  bave  been 
in  bad  company,  sirrah? 

DavY.  Indeed  your  honour's  mistaken,  I 
never  kept  isuch  good  company  in  all  ^ayli£^ 

Sir  J.  The  fellow  does  not  understand  me 
— where  have  jrou  been,  you  drunkard? 

DaQy.  Drinlunff,  to  be  sure,  if  I  am  a  drunk- 
ard;  and  if  you  bad  been  drinking  too,   as  I 


it  was  morning  I   this  com^  of  yisiting  my 
relations ! 


have  been,  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  pas* 
sion  with  a  body  —  it  makes  one  so  good 
ualured. 

Sir  J.  There  is  another  addition  to  my  mis- 
fortunes! 1  shall  have  this  fellow  carry  into 
the  country  as  many  vices  as  will  corrupt  tbe 
whole  parish. 

Davy,  m  take  what  I  can,  to  be  sure,  yonr 
worship. 

Sir  J.  Get  away,  you  beast  you,  and  sleep 
off  the  debauchery  you  have  contracted  tbia 
fortnight,  or  I  shall  leave  you  behind,   as  a 

E roper  person  to  make  one  of  bis  lordabip*s 
imily. 

Davy.  So  much  tbe  better — give  me  more 
wages,  less  work,  and  the  key  of  tbe  ale-<xi- 
lar,  and  1  am  your  servant^  if  not,  provide 
yourself  with  another.  rSirutSm 

Sir  J,  Here*s  a  reprobate  I — this  is  the  com- 
pletion of  my  misery!  but  barkye,  Tillain, — 
So  to  bed  —  and  sleep  off  your  iniquity,  and 
len  pack  up  the  things,  or  ill  pack  you  olF 
to  Newgate,  and  transport  you  for  liJe,  Ton 
rascal  you.      •  [jEjcsL 

Davy.  That  for  yoU|  old  codger*  [Snaps  hi^ 
fingers]  I  know  tbe  law  better  than  lo  be 
frightened  with  moonshine:  I  wish  that  I  was 
to  live  here  all  my  days,  —  this  is  Uie  life  in« 
deed!  a  servant  lives  up  to  bis  eyes  in  dorer; 
they  bave  wages,  and  board  wages,  and  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  ^row  fat  and  saucy — tlicy 
are  as  happy  as  their  master,  they  jMay  for 
ever  at  carcis,  kwear  like  empe%>rs,  drink  like 
fishes,  and  go  a  wencbing  with  as  moefa  ease 
and  tranquulfty »  as  if  they  were  goin^  to  a 
sermon.     Obi   His  a  fine  life! 


3cMi«  X] 


Mmirn^ 


Scene  IL  —  A  Ckamher  in  Load  Mxhiuk's 

House, 

Enler  Lord  Minikiw  a/frf  Miss  Tittup  in 
M.QS(fuerade  Dresses ^  lighted  by  JESSAMt. 

Lord  M.  Set  down  tbe  candfes,  Jessaray; 
and  should  your  lady  coiQe  home,  \ti  me  kttow 
— be  sure  you  are  not  out  of  the  way. 

Jes.  I  bave  lived  too  long  witb  your  lord- 
shiD  to  need  the  caution — who  the  devil  have 
we  got  ^ow?  but  Aat*s  my  lord's  business, 
and  not  mine.  \JExiL 

Miss  T»  [PulUng  off  her  nmsk'\  Upon  my 
word  I  my.  lord  y  this  coming  bome  so  soon 
from  the  masquerade  is  very  imprudent,  and 
ipvill  certainly  be  observed — i  am  most  incon- 
ceivably frightened,  I  can  assure  yoQ  —  my 
uncle  Trolley  has  a  light  in  his  >oom;  the 
accident  this  morning  will  certainly  keep  him 
upon  the  watch  ••-  pray,  ray  lord,  let  m  defer 
our  meetings  till  he  goes  into  the  country — I 
find  that  my  English  heart,  though  it  ba^  vcn^ 
tured  so  far,  grows  fearful,  and  awkward^  to 
practice  the  freedoms  of  warmer  climes  — 
[Lord  M,  takes  her  bjr  the  Hand^  If  you 
will  ixot  desist,  my  lord — we  are  separatad  fin* 
ever — the  sight  ot  the  precipice  larn»  my  iiead; 
I  have  been  giddy  witn  it  too  loDg,'  and  must 
turn  from  it  while  I  can-r-pray  b^  quiet,  my 
lord,  1  will  meet  you  to-morrow.  • 
.  LordM,  To  morrow!  ^tis  an  age  in  my  |i> 
taatioa— Jlet  the  weak,  bashful,  coyllb  wbiner 
be  intimidated  with  tfaeae  faint  alums,  but  let 
ibe  bold  experienced  lover  kindle  at  tbe  dan- 
ger, and  like  the  eagle  in  the  midst  of  storms 
wsn  pounce  upon  bis  ftty*  \Tukes  hold  of  Her, 

Miss  T.  Dear  Mr.  Eaffle,  be  mercifuli  pray 
let 'the  poor  pigeon  fly  lor  this  once. 

LordM,  It  1  do,  my  Ao'fe^  naty  1  be  cursed 
to  have  my  wife  as  fond  of  me,  ai  I  am  now 

of  thee.         •  ^ff^''*  i^  ^'  ^^^^' 

Jes,  [fVithout,  knocking  at  the  rfoor]  My 
lord^  my  lord! —  ^ 

Miss  T.  Ha !  [Seremnu. 

LordM.  Who's  there?  . 

JeS.  {Iheping']  Tis  I,  my  lord;  may  I 
come  in?       •  * 

LordM.  Dama  the  fellow  1  WbatV  the 
matter? 

Jes.  Nay.*  not  macb,  my  lord^-onFj  my  la- 
dy's como-bonu:. 

Mim2\  Tben  IVn  undone-*wiuitibaHIdo? 
m  run  ifito  my  own  ro^mi  * 

LordM,  Then  she  may  meet  yoit— * 

Jes.  There's  a  dark  deep  olosety'my  lord- 

list  may  bide  herself  thert. 

Miss  T.  For  Heaven^  sake,  put  «ier  into  il, 
and  when  her  ladyship's  sara,  let  me  know, 
my  lord. — What  an  escape  have  I  bad! 

Lord  M.  The  moment  ner  evil  spirit  is  laid, 
ril  let  my  anget  out — [Puts  her  inio  the 
clofftf/]— lock  the  door  on  the  inside  — come 
softly  to  my  room,  Jessamy. 

Jes.  If  a  board  creaks,  your  lordship  shall 
never  give  nie  a  laced  waistcoat  agaim^ 

•      [Exeunt  on  tiptoes, 

« 

Enter  Gtmp,  lig^'ng  in  Ladt  Minikin  and 
PoLOREt'TivY,  in  Masifuerade  Dresses. 

G/mp*  PraT)  my  lady,  go  no  farther  with 
ibe  colonel,  1  know  yon  mean  nothina  but 
imtfMBcey  but  I'm  sure  there  will  be  blood- 


skad,  for  my  lord  is  MHainly  in  tbe  h>use — 
111  take  my  aCfadavy  that  I  beard — 

CoL  T,  It  can't  be,  I  tell  you;  we  left  him 
tliis  moment  at  the  masquerade  —  I  spoke  to 
him  before  I  came  out. 

Lady  M,  He's  too  busy,  and  too  well  em- 
ployed, to  think  of  home  —  but  don^t  tremble 
so,  Gynw.  There  is  no  harm,  I  assure  yon 
-^tha  colonel  is  to  marry  ray  niece,  and  it  is 
proper  ta  settle  some  matters  relating  to  it — 
they  are  left  to  us^ 

bjrmp.  Yes,  y^s^*  Madam,  to  be  snre  it  is 
proper  that  yon  talk  together ->  I  know  yoo 
mean  nothing  but  innocence — but  indeed  there 
will  be  bloodshed. 

Col  T.  Tbe  girl's  a  fool.  I  have  no  sword 
by  my  side.  ' 

Gjrmp.  But  my  lord  has,  and  you  may  kill 
one  another  with  that's—I  know  you  mean  no- 
thing but  innocence,  but  I  certainly  heard  him 
go  up  the  back>stairs  inIo  bis  room,  talking 
witb  Jessamy. 

Ladj  M,  Tis  inmossible  but  the  girl  must 
have  fai(ided  this*— Can't  you  .ask  Vvbisp,  or 
Mignan,,if  tkeir  master  is  come  in? 

Gjrmp,  Lord,  my  lady,  they  are  always 
drunk  before  this,  and  asleep  in  tbe  kitchen. 

Ladjr  M,  This  frightened  fool  has  made  ma 
a&  ridiculous  as  herself!  bark!  ^-*  Cotonel,  111 
svaar  ibere  is  something  upon  th^  stairs-^novr 
I  am  in  tbe  Md^  I  find  I  am  a  coward. 

Gjrtnp^  There 'will  certainly   be  bloodshed. 

Col  T.  I'll  slip  down  with  Gymp  this  back 
way  then.  [Goi^tg. 

G/ntp.  O.  dear,  my  lady,  there  is  some-* 
body  coming  up  tnem*  too. 

CoL  T,  Zounds!  IVe  got  between  tvro  fires  I 

LadjrM.  Run  into  the  closet.       ' 

Col.  1\  [Runs  ta  the  ciosetj  There's  no  re- 
treat—the door  is  locked  L  ^ 

Ladjr  M.  Behind  the  chimney-board,  Gymp. 

C9/.  T.  I  shall  cerUinly  be  taken  prisoner, 
[Gets  behind  the  board]  you'll  let  me  know 
when  the  enemy's  decamped. 

Ladjr  M.  L^ave  that  to  me — do  you,  Gyhtp, 
go  down  tbe  back  stairs,  and  leave  me  to  face 
my  lord,  I  think  I  can  match  him  at  hypocrisy. 

[Stts  down, 

Enler  LoED  Miniein. 

Lord  M,  What,  is  your  ladyship  so  soon 
returned  firom  Lady  Filligree's? 

Ladjr  M.  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  ought  to  be 
more  surprised  al  your  being  here  so  soon, 
when  1  saw  you  s6  well  entertained  in  a  t^te^ 
d'lite  with  a  lady  in  crimson — such  sights, 
my  lord,  will  always  drive  me  from  ray  most 
favourite  amusements. 

Lord  M.  You  find  at  least,  that  tbe  ladyi 
whatever  she  was,  could  not  engage  me  !o 
stay,  when  I  .found  your  ladyship  bad  left 
tbq  ball.  « 

Ladj^M.  Your  lordship's  sneerinr  upon  my 
unhappy  tempec  may^  be  a  proof  of  your  wit, 
but  it  is  none  of  your  humanity;  and  tbisbe- 
baviour  is  as  great  an  insult  upon  me,  »asev«n 
yowr  falsehood  itself.  [PreUnds  to  weep. 

LordM.  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  if 
you  are  resolved  to  play  tragedy,  I  shall  roar 
awa^  too,  and  pull  out  my  cambric  handker- 
chief. •         ^ 

Lady  M.  I  think,   my  lord,  we  had  better 
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retire  ID  ovr  apartmenU;  injr  weakness  and 
your  brutality  will  only  expose  us  to  our 
senraats — Where  is  Tittup,  pray? 

LordM.  I  leA  ber  witb  tbe  colonel — a  mas- 
querade to  young  folks,  upon  tbe  point  of  ma* 
Irimony,  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  disgusting  to 
Ibose  who  are  bappily  married,  ana  are  wise 
enough  to  love  home,  and  tbe  company  of 
tbcir  wives.  [Takes  Jiold  of  her  Hcmd<, 

Lady  M*  False  man !  1  bad  as  lieve  a  toad 
touched  me.  \Aside, 

Lord  M.  She  gives  me  tbe  frisson  — -1  must 

Eroposc  to  slay,  or  I  sball  never  get  rid  of 
er  [Aside] — I  am  aguish  to-night, — be — be — 
(do  my  dear,  let  us  make  a  little  fire  here,  and 
have  a  family  tele-a-tSie,  by  way  of  novelty. 

\p.ings  a  bell* 
Enter  JfiSSAMT. 
Let  *em  take   away  that  chimney-board,  and 
light  a  fire  here  immediately. 

Lady  M.  What  shall  I  do  ?  —  [Aside  and 
greatlj  alarmed'] — Here,  Jessamy,  there  is  no 
occasion  —  I  am  going  to  my  own  chamber, 
and  my  lord  wpiri  stay  here  by  himself. 

[jfcri/  Jess€WfiY* 

LordM,  How  cruel  it  is.  Lady  Minikin,  to 
deprive  me  of  tbe  pleasure  of  a  domestic  duet- 
to— A  good  escape,  faith!  [Aside, 

Lady  M,  I  have  too  mucb  regard  for  Lord 
Minikin  to  ^fCQ  to  any  thing  ifaat  would  af- 
ford him  so  little  pleasure^!  sball  rilire  to 
my  own  apartment 

Lord  M,  Well,  if  your  ladyship  wiil  be  cruel, 
I  must  still,  like  the  miser,  starve  and  sigh, 
though  possessed  of  the  greatest  treasure  — 
[Boats']  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night — 
[He  takes  one  candle,  and  Ladf  Minikin 
the  other]  May  I  presume —      [Salutes  her. 

Lady  m,  Your  lordship  is  too  obliging  — 
nasty  manl  [Aside, 

LordM,  Disagreeable  woman;  [Aside, 

[  VFipe  their  lips  and  exeunt  different  ways. 

Miss  T,  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet]  All's 
silent  now,  and  quite  dark;  what  has  been 
doing  here  I  cannot  guess  —  1  long  to  be  re- 
lieved; I  wish  my  lord  was  come — but  T  hear 
a  noise  I  [SJse  shuts  the  door. 

Col.  T,  [Peeping  over  the  chimney-board] 
i  wonder  my  lady  does  not  come  —  I  would 
jiot  have  Miss  Tittup  know  of  this  —  Uwould 
be  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  way,  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  give  so  *  much  for  a  little^ 
gallantry. 

Miss  T,  [Conies forveard]  What  would  my' 
Colonel  sdy,  to  find  bis  bnde,  that  is  to  be, 
in  this  critical  situation? 

Enter  Lord  Minium  at  one  door,  in  the  dark, 

LordM,.'^ow  to  release  my  prisoner. 

[Comes  forftfhrd. 

Enter  Lady  Mimikin,  at  the  other  door. 

Lady  M.  My  poor  colonel  will  be  as  miser- 
able, as  if  we  were  besfeged  in  garrison;  1 
must  release  him. 

LordM.  Hist!  hist! 


SirJ,J[Speaks  o^iAout]  Liglits  tbia  way,  1 
say;  I  am  sura  there  are  thieves;  get  a  bmn- 
derbuss. 

Jes,  Indeed  you  dream  it,  there  is^nobody 
but  tbe  family.  [All  stand,  and  stare. 

Enter  Sir  John  in  his  nigfu-cap,  his  hanger 
drawn,  with  Jessamy, 

Sir  J,  Give  me  tbe  candle ,  1*11  ferret  *eai 
ont,  I  warrant;  bring  a  blunderbuss,  i  say: 
they  have  been  sklpping#about  tbat  gallery  m 
tbe  dark  this  half  hour;  tb»*re  ronst  be  maa- 
cbief— I  bate  watched  them  into  this  room — 
bo,  bo,  are  you  there? — If  you  stir,  yon  are 
dead  men — [They  retire] — and  [Seeimg  ike 
ladies]   women  tooi — ecad — ha!  wbat*s  tbis? 


Booing  towards  the  chimney, 
M.  and  CoLT.  Here!  here! 

LordM,  This  way. 

LadyM.  Softly.    [TlieyaU  grope,  till  Lord 
Minikin  has  got  Lady  Minikin, 
*        and  the  Colonel  Miss  Titl^p, 


ladies]  women  too  J — egad- 
tbe  same  party  again!  and  two  couple  tbcy 
are  of  as  choice  mortals  as  ever  were  batched 
in  this  righteous  town — you*ll  excuse  me,  con- 
sins!  E^^/'  ^^  '*^^  confounded^ 

Lord  M,  In  tbe  name  of  wonder,  bow  comes 
all  this  about. 

Sir  J,  Well,  but  barkye,  my  dear  cousins, 
have  you-  not  got  wrong  partners? — befe  baa 
been  some  mistake  in  the  dark;  I  am  mighty 
glad  «tbat  I  have  brought  you  a  candle  .to  set 
all  to  rights  again — you*lI  excuse  me,  gentle- 
men and 'ladies! 

Enter  Gym(,  wiUi  a  candle, 

Gjmp,  ,Wbat  in  lJ|e  name  of  mercy  is  tbe 
mpltef? 

Sir  J,  Why  tbe  old  matter,  an^  tbe  ok! 
game,  Mrs.  Gymp;  and  Til  match  raj  cou- 
sins here  at  it  against  all  tbe  world,  andlsa^ 
done  first. 

Lord  M,  What  is  tbe  meaning,  Sir  Joko, 
of  alj^tbis  tumult  and  consternation?  may  not 
Lady  Minikin  and  I,  and  tbe  colonel  and  your 
niece,  be  seen  .in  my  bouse  together*  witbont 
your  raising  the  family,  and' making  tliLs  up- 
roar and  confusion? 

Sir  J,  Come,  come,  good  folks',  I  see  you 
are  all  confounded,  Vi\  settle  this  matter  in  a 
moment  —  as  for  you,  colonel — thougb  you 
have  not  deserved  plain  dealing  from  fae,  I 
will  now  be  serious — you  imagine  this  yoonig 
lady  has  an  independeni  fortune,*  beskles  ex- 
pectations from  me — ^*(is  a 'mistake,  she  baa  no 
expectations  from  me,  if  she  marry  you;  and 
if  I  donV  consent  to  ber  marriage,  sbe  will 
have  no  fortune  at  all. 

Col,  T.  Plain  dealing  b  a  jewel;  and  to 
sbow  ypu,  Sir  John,  mat  I  can  pay  you  in 
kind,  1  am  most  sincerely  obliged  to  yon  for 
your  intelligence ;  and  I  am,  ladies  your  most 
obedient,  bumble  ^rvant — 1  shall  see  yau,  my 
lord,  at  the  dub  to-morrow?  [EjcU, 

LordM,  Sans  doutcy  man  cher  Colonel^ 
ni  meet  you  there,  without  fail. 

Sir  J.  fiij  lord,  you^lT  have  sometbing  else 
to  do. 

LordM,  Indeed !  what  is  that,  good  Sir  John? 

Sir  J,  You  must  meet  your  lawyers  and 
creditors  to-morrow,  and  be  told  what  yen 
have  always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  —  tbat  tbe 
dissipation  of  your  fortjine  and  morals  must 
be  followed  by  years  of  parsimony  soKi  re- 
pentance —  as  you  are  fond,  of  going  abroad, 
you  ma^  indulge  /^o/ inclination  wllbout  baviag 
If  in  your  power  to  indal^  any  otbeK 

Lffrd  M,  Tbe  bumldn  u  no  fool,  and  is 
damned  satirical,  \jAmie» 


[Act  L  Scene  1.]  TBE  MAYOR 
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Sir  J.  This  kind  of  quarantine  for  pestilen- 
lial  minda  will  bring  jon.to  your  senses,  and 
makti  you  renounce  foreign  Ticea  and  fellies, 
and  return  inrilh  joy  to  youf  country  and  pro- 
perly again  —  read  that,  my  lord,  and  know 
yonr  fi|te.  [Gives  a  paper, 

LordM*  What  an  abomination  is  tbis!  that 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  nobleman,  shall  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  bis  country. 

iSir  J, '  Tbaok  Heaven,  my  lord,  we  are  m 
that  country  1  —  You  are  silent,  ladies — if  re- 
pentance lias  subdued  ^our  tongues,*!  shall 
have  hopes  of  you — a  little  country  air  might 
perhaps  do  well — as  you  are  d^ltressed,  I  am 
at  vour  serrke^-what  say  you,  my  lady? 

Ladjr  M.  Howerer  appearances  have  con- 
demned me,  giye  me  leaTC  to  disavow  the 
substance  of  those  appearances.  My  mind 
has  been  tainted,  but  not  profligate — ^your  kind- 
ness and  example  may  restore  me  to  my  former 
natural  English  constitution. 
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Sv*  X  Will  you  resign  your  lady  to  me, 
my  lord,  for  a  time?  ^ 

LordM,  For  eyer,  aear  Sir  John,  without 
a  murmur.  ^ 

Sir  J.  VX'^ell,  Miss,  and  what  say  you? 

Miss.T,  Guilty,  uncle.  [Courtesying^ 

Sir  J,    Guilty!  the  devil  you  are?  of  what? 

Miss  T.  Of  consenting  to  marry  one  whom 
my  heart  does  not  amprove;  and  coquetting 
with  another,  which  uiendship,  duty,  honour^ 
morals,  and  every  thing,  but  fashion,  ought  to 
have  forbidden. 

Sir  J.  Thus  then,  with  the  wife  of  one  under 
tbis  arm,  and  the  mistress  of  another  under 
'this,  I  sally  forth  a  knight-errant,  to  rescue 
distressed  damsels  from  those  monsters,  foreign 
vices,  and  Bon  Tony  as  they  call  it;  ana  I 
trust  that  every  English  hand  and  beart  here 
will  assist  me  in  so  desperate  an  undertaking 
— YotiU  excuse  me,  Sirs! 


THE  MAYOR  OF  GARRATT, 

.Farce  bj  Saniiel  Foote.   Like  most  of.  Mr.  Foote's  Carces,  it*  ii   bailt  on  personal  iiniUtioii«  ret  retains  so  mock  o( 
original  eharactrr,  that  th*;  parts  of  the  Major  and  Jtrry  Siuab  will  ever  be  of  Talae  to  actors  oi  talent. 
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MAJOR   STURGEON. 
SIR  JACOR  JOLLUP. 


JERRT   SNUAK. 
BRUIN. 


ROGER. 
MOB. 


SNUFFLE. 
CRISPIN  HEELTAP. 


MRS.  BRUIN. 
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Acr  I. 

SCBMB  I.-^SiR  J  A/:  OB  JoLLup'ft  House  at 

Garratt. 

Enter  Sir  Jacob  Jollup. 
Sir  J,  Roger  1 

Enter  Roger. 

• 

Roger,  Anan,  sir! 

Sir  J.  Sir,  sirrah!  and  why  not  sir  Jacgb, 
yov  rascal?  Is  that  all  your  manners?  Has 
&is  majesty  dubbM  me  a  knight  for  you  to 
make  me  a  mister?  Are  the  candidates  near 
Hpon  coming? 

Roger,  Nic  Goose^  the  tailor,  from  Putney, 
tber  say,  will  be  here  in  a  crack,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J,  Has  Margery  fetched  in  the  linen? 

Roger,  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Are  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  lockM 
up  in  the  bam?  ^ 

Roger,  Safe,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J,  And  the  plate  and  spoons  in  the 
pantry  ? 

Ro^er,  Yes,  sir  Jacob? 

Sir  J*  Then  give  me  the  key;  the  mob  will 
soon  be  upon  us;  and  all  is  fish  that  comes 
to  their  net.  Has  Ralph  laid  the  cloth  in  the 
ball? 

Roger.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J,  Then  let  him  bring  ^  out  the  turkey 
aad  chine,  and  b«  sure  there  is  plenty  of  mu- 
stard; and,   d*ye  bear,   Roger,  do  you  stand 


yourself  at  the  gate,  and  be  careful  who  you 
kt  in.  -^  • 

Roger.  I  will,  sir  Jacob.  ^Exit 

SirJt  So,  now  I  believe  things  are  pretty 
secure. —  But  I  canU  think  what  makes  my 
daughters  so  late  ere  tbey — [A  Knocking  at 
ike  Gate]  Who  is  that>  Roger? 

Roger,  [_Pf7thout']  Justice  Sturgeon,  the 
Hshmonger,  from  Brentford. 

Sir  J,  Gad^s  my  life!  and  major  to  the 
Middlesex  mililia.    Usher  him  in,  Roger. 

Enter  Major  Sturgeon. 

1  could  have  wishM  you  had  come  a  litfle 
sooner,  major  Sturgeon. 

Ma/'.S,  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter, 
sir  Jacob? 

Sir  J.  There  has,  major,  been  here  an  im- 
pudent pill  monger,  who  has  dar*d  to  scandal- 
ize the  whole  body  of  the  bench. 

Miy.S,  Insolent  companion!  had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  mittimusM  the  rascal  at 
once.  • 

Sir  J.  No,  no,  he  wanted  the  major  more 
than  the  magistrate :  a  few  smart  strokes  from 
your  cane  would  have  fully  answerM  tbge 
purpose. — Well,  major)  our  wars  are  doi^ ; 
the  rattling  drum  and  squeaking  fife  now 
wound  our  ears  no  more. 

Maj\S,  True,  sir  Jacob,  our  corps  is  dis- 
embodied ;  so  the  French  may  sleep  in  se- 
curity. 
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Sir  J.  Baty  major,  was  it  not  nther  jafe  in 
life  for  you  to  enter  i^on  tbe   profeMion   of 
arms?  ^ 

Maj,S.  A  little  awkward  in  the  bc|;iiiiiing, 
sir  Jacob:  the  great  ftlliculty  thty  had  w^s, 
|o  get  me  to  turn  out  roy  toes;  but  use,  use 
reconciles  all  them  kind  of  things:  why,  after 
my  first  campaign,  I  oo  more  minded  the 
noise  of  tbe  guns  than  a  flea-bite, 

SirJ,  Npl  ^ 

Maj\S»  No.  There  fs  more  made  of  th^se 
matters  than  they  merit.  For  the  ffeneral 
good  indeed  I  am  glad  of  the  peace;  but  as 
to  my  single  self-~and  vet  we  nate  bad  some 
demrate  duty,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir,  J.  No  doubt. 

MaJ.S*  Oh!  such  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  from 
Ealing  to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  Uibridge; 
the  dust  flying,  sun  scorching,  men  sweating! 
—-Why,  there  was  our  last  expedition  to 
Hounslow;  that  day*s  work  carried  of  major 
Molossas.  Bunhill-fields  neter  saw  a  bra-rer 
commander!  He  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 

SirJ.  How  came  that  about?  [service. 

Maj.S.  VVby,  it  was  partly  the  major*s 
own  fault:  I  an  vised  him  to  pull  off  bis  spurs 
before  be  went  upon  action;  but  he  was  re- 
solute, and  would  not  be  rufd. 

SirJ,  Spirit — zeal  for  the  service. 

Mgj,S,  Doubtless.  But  to  proceed:  in  or- 
der to  get  our  men*  in  good  spirits,  we  were 
quartered  at  Tbistleworui  the  evening  before. 
At  day-break  our  regiment  formed  at  Houns- 
low  lown*s  end,  as.  it  might  be  about  here. 
The  major  made   a  fine  disposition:    on  we 


Maj,S,  O  yes.  I  wa»  tbe  only  one  of  the 
corps  thai  could  ride;  otberwiae  we  always 
succeeded  of  course:  no  junipiag  over  beadt^ 
no  underhand  wfrk  among  us;  aU  men  oi 
honour;  and  1  must  do  the  regiment  tbe  f«s- 
tice  to  say,  ^there  never  was  a  set  of  jautn 
amiable  oUicers. 

SirJ,  Quiet  and  peaceable. 

Maj.S,  As  lambs,  sir  Jacob.  Excepting  one 
boxing  bout  al  the  Three  Compasses  \n  Ac> 
ton,  between  captain  Sheers  and  the  ooUunel, 
concendog  a  game  at  all4bors,  I  donH  re* 
member  a  single  dispute. 

SirJ,  Why,  that  was  mere  mutiny;  tbe 
captain  ouebi  to  have  been  broke. 

Maj,  S,  He  was;  ior  tbe  colonel-  not  only 
took  away  bis  cockade,  but  his  custom;  aa4 
I  donH  think  poor  captain  Sheers  has  done  a 
stitcb  ibr  him  since.  fMolossa^? 

SirJ.  But  .yon   soon   supplied   the  loss  of 

MaJ,  S.  hi  part  only :  no,  sir  Jacob,  he  IumI 
great  experience;  be  was  trained  up  to  arme 
from  his  youth;  at  sixteen,  be  traiFd  a  pike 
in  the  Artillery  -eround  ;  at  eighteen,  got  a 
company  in  the  6milhfield  pioneers  ^  and  by 
the  time  be^  was  twenty,  was  made  aidAie- 
camp  to  sir  JclTrey  Grub,  knight,  aldermaiiy 
and  colonel  of  the  yellow. 
.    SirJ,  A  rapid  rise! 

MaJ,S,  Yes,  he  had  a  gemus  for  war;  bnt 
what  1  wanted  in  practice,  I  made  up  hj 
doubling  my*  diligence.  Our  porter  at  home 
had  been  a  Serjeant  of  marines;  ^o  after  shop 
was  shut  up  at  night,  he  us*d  to  teach  me  my ' 
exercise ;  and  be  bad  not  to  de||0ritb  a  dunce, 
sir  Jacob.  V 

«Si>*y.Yuur  progress  was  great 

•Maj.S,  Amaxing.  In  a  week  I  could  sbonl- 

der.  and  rest,  and  poise,  and  turn  to  tbe  right, 

and  wheel   to  the   left;    and    in   less  than   a 

month  I  cbuld  fire  without  winking  or  blinking. 

SirJ.  A  perfect  Hannibal! 

MaJ,  S,  Ah,  and  then  1  *leamt  to  form  lines. 
and  hollows,  and  squares,  and  evolutiona,  and 
revolutions.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir  Jacob,  it 
was  lucky  that  monsieur  kept  bis  myrmidoBa 
at  home,  or  we  should  have  pepper*a  bis  flaK 
bottom*cI  boats.  [^*P^ 

SirJ,  Ay,  marry,  be  bad  a  marvelloae    ee- 

Maj.S,  We  would  a  taught  him  what  a 
Briton  can  do,  who  is  fighting  pro  arvie  and 
focus. 

SirJ.  Pray  now,  major,  which  do  you  look 
upon  as  the  best,  disciplined   troopa,   tbe 
don  regiments,  or  the  Middlesex  imlitia? 

Maj,  S,  Why,  sir  Jacob,  it  does  not  h* 
me  to  say;  but,  lack-a-day,  they  have  never 
seen  any  service— Holiday  soldiers  1  W^hy;,  I 
don*t  believe,  unless  indeed  upon  a  lord-auiy- 
or*s  day,  and  tha(  mere  mailer  of  accideni, 
that  they  were  ever  wet  to  tbe  akin  an  dwv 
irJ. 


marcb*d,  tbe  men  all  in  high  spirits,  to  attack 
the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is  oanging ;  but  turn- 
ing down  a  narrow  lane  to  tbe  left,  at  it 
might  be  about  there,  in  order  to  possess  a 
pig-sty,  that  we  might  take  the  gallows  in 
nknk,  and  at  all  events  secure  a  retreat,  who 
should  come  by  but  a  drove  of  fat  9xen  for 
Smithfield,  The  drums  beat  in  tbe  diront,  the 
dogs  bark*d  in  tbe   rear,  tbe  oxen  set  up  a 

fallop;  on  they  came  thundering  upon  us. 
roke  throuffh  our  ranks  in  an  instant,  .and 
threw  the  wbole  corps  in  confusion. 

SirJ.  Tenihlel 

Maj.  S.  The  major's  borse  took  to  his  heels ; 
away  he  scour*d  o*er  the  heath.  That  gallapt 
commander  stuck  both  his  spurs  into  the  flank, 
and  for  some  time  held  by  bis  mane ;  but  in 
crossing  a  ditch,  tbe  horse  threw  up  his  head, 
gave  toe  major  a  dowse  in  the  chops,  and 
plump*d  him  into  a  gravel-pit,  just  oy  tbe 
powder-mills. 

SirJ.  Dreadful  1 

Maj.  S.  Whether  from  the  fall  or  tbe  fiiffkt, 
the  major  mov*d  off  in  a  month.  Indeed  it 
was  an  unfortunate  day  for  us  all. 

SirJ.  As  how?  SirJ:  Indeed !  {B 

Maj.S,  Why,  as   captain  Cucumber,  lieu-      Mai,S,  No!  soldiers  for  sunshine^ cockney; 

Bant  Pattypan,  ensign  Tripe,   and   myself,  they  have  not  the  appearance,  tbe  air,  tbe  Iree- 


tenant 

were  returning  to  tovrn  in  the  Tumfaam-grocn 

stage,  we  were  stoppM  near  the  HammersnHth 

turnpike,  and  robb  a  and  stripped  by  a  single 

footpad. 

SirJ,  An  unfortunate  day  indeed! 

Maj.  S,  But,  in  some  measure  to  make  ne 
amends,  I  got  the  major^s  commisaion> 

SirJ,  Tou  did? 


dom,  tbe  jenny  sequoi  that — Ob,  could  yoa 
but  see  me  salute  I  You  have  never  a  apoo* 
toon  in  the  bouse? 

SirJ.'So;  but  we  could  getyouaahoTc^-pihe. 

Maj\  S.  No  matter.  Well,  air  iaeoK  «b^ 
bow  are  your  £t^  dau§^tai«,  aweet  Mrs.  Sneak, 
and  the  lovdy  Mrs.  Bnunf  ia  ahe  aa  li^alf 
and  as  brilliant  as  ever?    • 
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SirJ^  Ob,  oily  now  tbe  iniird«r  k  onl;  tbif 
wsit  wat  vBXeoAt^  (or  tbem:  come,  own  now, 
major,  did  not  you  expect  to  meet  wilk  tfaem 
Lere  ?  Ton  ofiicers»are  men  of  ^ucfa  sallantry ! 

Haj\S.  Why,  we  do  tickle  up  tbe  ladies, 
air  Jacob;  tbere  is  no  resisting  a  red  coat* 

Sir  J,  True,  true,   major. 

Ma/,S,  But  tbat  is  now  all  over  witb  me. 
^Farewell  to  tfac  plumed  steeds-  and  neigblng 
troops,^  as  tbe  black  man  saya  in  tbe  play; 
like  the  Roman  censurar,  I  sball  retire  to  my 
Savine  field,  and  tbere  eultivaAa  cabbages. 

Sir  J.  Under  tbe  shade  of  your  laarels. 

Ma/,S.  True;  I  bava  done  witb  tbe  major, 
and  pow  return  to    tbe    magistrate;   cedmit 


I 


ma  toMe. 

ifo^.  l^flihout]  Huzsa 


Re-enter  RoGBR. 

Sir  J.  Wbafs  tbe  matter  now,  Roger? 

Roger.  Tbe  electors  desire  to  knovr  if  your 
worship  has  any  body  to  recommend? 

Sir  J,  By  no  means;  let  them  be  free  in 
tbeir  choice:  I  shanH  interfere. 

Ra^er.  And  if  your  worship  has  any  ob» 
jectidn  to  Oispin  Heeltap,  tbe  cobler,  being 
cetuming  o(](icer? 

Sir  J,  ^fone,  provided  the  rascal  cap  keep 
iiimself  sober.  '  Is  he  there  ? 

Roger,  Yes,  sir  Jacob.  Make  way  there; 
stand  further  off  Irom  the  gate :  here  is  raa> 
<lam  Sneak  in  a  chair  along  with  her  husband. 

Maj.  S.  'Gadio,  you  will  permit  me  to  con- 
Toy  her  in.  [^Em't 

Sir  J.  Now  here  is  one  of  the  evils  oT  war. 
This  Sturgeon  was  as  pains-taking  a  BitKogf* 

gate-broker  as  any  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
iut  the  iisb  is   got  out  of  his  element;  ^e 
aoldier  has  quite  demolish^  tbe  citisen. 

Re-enter  Major  Sturgeon, '  Utuiing  in 
Mrs.  Sneak. 

Mrs.S,  Dear  major,  I  demand  a  million  of 
pardons.  1  have  given  you  a  profusion  of 
trouble;  but  my  husband  is  sucfi  a  goose-cap, 
tbat  I  can*t  get  no  good  out  of  him  at  home 
or  abroad.— Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak  1«^ Your  blow*' 
ing,  sir  Jacob. 

SirJn  Dauobter,  yon  ant  welcome  to  Garratt. 

Mrs.S,  VVby,  Jerry  Sneak  J.  I  say.. 

Enter  Jerry  Sneak,  with  a  Bandbox  and 
a  Hoop'petUcoat  under  hUAnn^  4ind  Car- 
dinalf  etc. 

Sneak,  Here  lory.  *   *      # 

Mrs.  S.  Here,  looby :  tbere,  lay  these  things  in 
the  ball;  and  then  go  and  look  after  tbe  horse. 
Are  you  sure  you  have  got  all  tbetbbgs  oot  of  tbe 

Sneak*  Yes,  chucL  [chaise? 

Mrs.S,  Then  give  me  my  fan. 
[Jerrjr  drops  the  Things  in  semrehing 
his  Pocket  for  the* fan. 

Mrs,  S.  Did  ever  mortal  see  sncfa  a  •^  I  de- 
olar^  i  am  qnite  asbam'd  to  be  seen  with  him 
abroad :  go,  get  yon  gone  out  of  my  sigbt 

Sneak.  I  go^  lovy.  Good  day  to  my  father- 
in-law. 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  to  see  yov,  son  Sneak: 
but  where  Is  your  brother  Rruin  and  his  w^e? 

SnetMk.  Ua  wiH  be  here  anon,  £Nber  sir  Ja- 
cob; be  did  but  jnsi  step  into  tbe  Alb^  to 
gather  bow  tickets  were  sold. 


SirJ.  Vtrj  weQ,  son  Sneak.  ^ExU  Sneak, 

MrSkS.  Son  I  yes,  smd  a  pr^ty  son  you 
have  provided. 

Sir  J.  I  hope  all  for  the  best:  why,  what 
terrible  work  there  would  have  been,  bad  you 
married  sncb  a  one  as  your  sister ;  one  bouse 
c<^uld  never  have  containM  you.  Now,  I 
thought  this  m^ek  mate — 

Mrs.S,  IVIeek!  a  mushroom!  a  milksop! 

Sir,  J.  Lookve,  Molly,  I  have  married  you 
to  a  man;  take  care  you  donH  make  him  a 
monster.  \Exit  Sir  Jacohm 

Mrs,  S.  Monster!  Why,,  major,  tbe  fettovf 
has  no  more  heart  than  a  mouse.  Had  my 
kind  stars  indeed  allotted  me  a  military  mail, 
I  shonid,  doubtless,  have  deported  myself  in. 
a  beseemingly.  manner.  , 

Maj.S.  Unquestionably,  madam. 

Mrs^S.  Nor  would  the  major  have  found, 
had  it  been,  my  fortune  to  intermarry  witb 
him,  that  Molly  JoUupvrould  have  Jisbonoured 
his  cloth. 

MaJ.S,  I  should  have  been  too  happy. 

Mrs.S,  ludced,  sir,  I  reverence  the  army; 
they  are  all  so  brave,  so  polite,  so  e'vtty  thing 
a  woman  can  wbb. 

MaJ,S,  Ob,  madam — 

Mrs,  S.  So  elegant,  so  genteel,  so  obliging: 
and  then  the  rank;  why,  who  would  dare  to 
affront  the  wife  of  a  major  ?  t 

MaJ.  S.  No  man  witb  impunity ;  tbat  I  take 
tbe  freedom  to  say,  madam. 

Mrs,  S,  1  know  it,  good  sir.  Oh !  I  am  no 
stranger  to  what  I  have  missM. 

Ma/,S,  Oh,  madam  I'^Let  me  die,  but  she 
has  infinite  merit.  [jiside, 

Mrs.S.  Then  to  be  |,oinM  to  a  sneaking 
slovenly  cit ;  a  paltry,  prying,  pitiful  pin-raakerl 

Maj,  S,  Melancholy  1 

Mrs,  S.  To  be  jostled  and  crammed  witb 
tbe  crowd;  no  respect,  no  place,. ifo  prece* 
dence;  to  be  chord  witb  toe  smoke  of  tbe 
citv ;  no  country  jaunts  but  to  Islington ;  no 
balls  but  ^t  Pewterers^-ball. 

Maj'.S,  Intolerable! 

MrSiS.  I  see,  sir,  yon  have  a  proper  sense 
of  my  sufferings.        «  . 

Maj.S.  And  would  shed  mjr  best  blood  to 
relieve  them. 

Mrs.S.  Gallant  gentleman! 

Maj'.S.  The  brave  must  favour  tbe  fair. 

Mrs.S.  Intrepid  major! 

Ma/.S.  Divine  Mrs.  Sneak! 


Mrs.S.  Obliging  commander  I 

'    /light  fbe 
Mrs.  S.  Sirl 


Ma/.S,  Mi 


permitted  tbe  bonom^— 


Ma/,  S,  Just  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  yonr  band? 
Mrs,  S.wYon  have  aright  to  all  we  can  grant 
MaJ,  A  Courteous^  condescending,  comply^ 
ing^i-Uom — Ha  1  • 

Re-enter  Jerry  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Chuck,  my  brother  and  sister  Rmin 
are  just  turning  tbe  comer ;  tbe  ClapbsAS  stage 
was  quite  full,  and  so  they  came  1^  water. 

Mrs.S.  I  lirisb  they  bad  all  been  sons*d  in 
tbe  Tbames*-A  prying,  impertinent  puppy ! 

Maj'.S.  Next  time  a  wiH  clap  a  sentinel  to 
secure  the  door.  -  . 

Mrs.  S.  Major  Sturgeon,  permit  me  to  wtlb- 
draw  for  a  moment;  my  dress  demands  a  little 
lepoir. 
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Ma/,S.  Your  fady«hip*fl  most  CDtirely  dcTOted. 

Mrs,S.  Ladyship!  he  is  ibe  very  Broglio 
and  Belleisle  of  the  army ! 

Sneak,  Shall  I  wait  upon  you,  dove? 

Mrs»S,  No,  dok;  what,  would  you  leave 
tlie  major  alone?  Is  that  your  manners,  you 
mongrel  ? 

Maj\S,  Ob,  madam,  I  can  nerer  be  alone; 
your  sweet  idera  will  be  my  constant  com- 
panion. 

Mrs,S.  Mark  that:  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  am 
obligated  to  leave  you. 

maj\S,  Madam— ^ 

Mrs.S.  Especially  with  such  a  wretched 
Companion. 

nuj\S,  Oh,  madam — 

Mrs.  S,  But  as  soon  as  my  dress  is  restored, 
I  shall  fly  to  relieve  your  distress. 

Maj\  S.  For  that  moment  1  shall  wait  with 
the  greatest  impatience. 

jlfr#.  4^.-  Courteous  commander  ! 

Maj,  S.  Parragon  of  women  I 

Mrs.S.  Adieu! 

Maj.  S.  Adieu !  [JSxii  Mrs*  Sneak, 

Sneak,  Notwithstanding,  sir,  all  my  chicken 
has  said,  I  am  special  company  when  she  is 
not  1^. 

Ma/,S,  I  doubt  not,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak,  If  you  would  but  come  one  Thurs* 
day  night*  to  our  club,  at  the  NagVhead  in 
the  Poultry,  you  would  meet  some  roaring, 
rare  boys,  i^laith;  there's  Jemmy  Perkins,  the 
packer;  little  Tom  Simkins.  the  grocer;  honest 
master  Muzzle,  the  midwife— 

Maj,  S,  A  goodly  company  I 

Sneak.  Ay,  andf  then  sometimes  we  have 
the  choice  spirits  from  Comus^s  court,  and  we 
crack  )okes,  and  are  so  jolly  and  funny.  I 
ha.ve  learnt  myself  to  sing  "An  old  woman 
clothed  in  grey;**  but  I  durst  not  sing  out 
loud,  because  my  wife  wonld  overhear  -me; 
and  she  says  as  now  1  bawl  worser  than  the 
broomman. 

Maj.  S.  And  you  must  not  think  of  disobli* 
ging  your  lady. 

Sneak,  1  never  docs:  I  never  contradicts 
her,  not  I.  ,  •       ^ 

Maj.S,  That's  right:  she  is  a  woman  of  in- 
finite merit. 

Sneak.  O,  a  power  1  And  don*t  you  think 
she  is  -^ery  pretty  witha)? 

Maj.S,  ,K  Venus!  • 

Sneak.  Yes,  werry  like  Venus — Mayhap  you 
have  known  her  some  time? 

Maj.S,  Long. 

Sneak.  Belike  before  she  was  married? 

Maj.  S,  I.  did,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak,  Ay,  when  she  was  a  wirgin*  I  thought 
YOU  was  an  old  acquaintance,  by  your  kissing 
ber  hand;  -for  'we  benH  quite  so  familiar  as 
that — But  then  indeed  we  haul  beeji  married 
a  year. 

Moj.S.  The  mere  honeymoon. 
'  Sneak.  Ky^  ay,  I  suppose  we  shall  come*  to 
it  by  degrees. 

Bruin,  IWiihout]  Come  along,  Jane;  why 
you  are  as  pursy  and  lazy,  you  jade — • 

JEnter  Brujn  and  Mrs.  Bruim  ;  Bruin  tvith 
a  ICotion  Cap  on;  his  Wife  with  his 
fflg,  great  Coat,  and  ^Fishing-rod. 

Come,  Jane,  give  roe  my  wig:  you  slut,  how 


you  have  tousled  the  curb!  Master  Sneak  a 
good  morning  to  you.  ^^  I  am  your  bmnble 
servant  unknown.  • 

He-enier  Roger. 

Roger.  Mrs.  Sneak  begs  to  speak  witk  the 
major.  « 

iiaj.  S,  I  will  wait  on  the  lady  immediately. 

Sneak,  Don*t  tarry  an  instant;  you  can^ 
think  how  impatient  ahe  is.   [Exit  Major']  A 

good   morrow  to   you^    broUier  Bruin;    joH 
ave  bad  a  warm  walk  across  the-fieldj. 

Mrs,B,  Good  lord,  I  am  all  in  a  muck — 

Bruin,  And  wbo  may  you  thank  for  it, 
hussy  ?  If  yon  liad  got  up  time  enough,  yo« 
might  have  secured  the  stage ;  but  you  are  « 
lazy  lie  abed^- 

Mrj,B,  There's  Mr.  Sneak  keeps  my  sister 
a  chay. 

,  Bruin,  And  §o  be  may ;  but  1  know  hctler 
what  to  do  with  my  money. 

Mrs.B.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we  can  al^ 
lord  it  well  enough  as  it  is. 

Bruin,  And  how  do  you  know  that  ?  Wli« 
told  you  as  much,  Mrs.  Mizen?  I  hope  I  know 
the  world  better  than  to  trust  my  con3>ems 
with  a  wife :  no,  no,  thank  you  lor  that,  Mn. 
Jane.  ^  » 

Mrs.B.  And  pray  who  is  more  fitterer  to 
be  trusted  ? 

Bruin,  Iley-day!  Why,  the  wench  is  he- 
witch*d:  come,  come,  lel*s  have  none  of  yonr 
palaver  here — Take  twelve- pf nee  and  pay  the 
waterman.— But  fu'st  see  if  he  has  broLe  none 
of  the  pipes — And,  d*ye  bear,  Jane,  he  sore 
to  by  the  fishing-rod  safe.  [Exit Mrs,  JBruin. 

Sneak,  Odds  me, « hew  finely  she*s  managM! 
what  would  I  giy^  to  have  my  wife  as  nuMh 
under  1 

Bruin,  It  \s  all  your  own  fault,  brother 
Sneak. 

Sneak.  D*ye  think  ao?  She  is  a  sweet  pretty 
creature.  ^ 

Bruin,  A.vixen.^ 

Sneak,  VV%y,  to  say  the  truth,  she  does 
now  and  then  hector  a'  little;  and,  hetweea 
ourselves,  domineers  like  the  devil,  O  Lordi, 
I  lead  the  life  of  a  dog.  W^hy,  she  allows 
me  but  two  shiilings^a  week  for  mj  pcKrket. 

Bruir^  No !  ^ 

Sneak.  No,  roan;  His  she  that  receives  and 
pays  all:  and  then  I  am  forc*d  to  trot  aAer 
ncr  to  church,  with  her  cardinal,  pattens,  and 
Prayer-book,  for  all  the  World  as  if  I  was  stifl 
a   prentice.  • 

Bruin.  Zounds  1  1  would  ^uso  them  aH  in 
the  kennel. 

Sneak,  I  durst  not  And  then  at  table,  I 
never  gets  what  I  loves. 

Brian,  The  devil  I 

Sneak.  No ;  she  always  helps  roe  herself  to 
the  tough  drumsticks  ot  the  turkeys,  and  the 
damn*d  iat  flaps  of  shoulders  of  multoa*  I 
don*t  think  I  have  eat  a  .  bit  of  under-cnisC 
since  we  have  been  married.  ^  You  see,  hcv- 
ther  Bruin,  I  am  almost  as  thin  as  a  lath. 

Bruin,^ Aa  absolute  skeleton! 
^Sneak^  Now,  if  you  think  I  could  cany  my 
potnL  I^would  so   svringe    and   leather    aif 
lambkin  ;*  God^  I  would  so  curry  and  daw  Jmt. 

Bruin.  By  the  lord  Haocj,  she  riddj  d»- 
serves  it. 
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Sneak.  WiO  yov.'brotliery  lend  iim  a  fift? 

Bruin.  Coramand  me  at  all  Hmes. 

Sneak,  Why  tken,  I  will  ▼cHfjr  plock  uf 
a  spkit;  and  the  first  time  sb^  o/lers  t6 — 

Mrs.S,  jJViihoul]  Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak! 
•  Sneak,  A^ad*s  mv  life,  sure  as  a  gun  that's 
her  voice:  lookye,  brother,   I  donH  choose  to 
breed  a  disturbance  in  another  body*s   bouse; 
but  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  home — 

Bruin,  Nomt  is  your  time.  \ 

Sneak.  No,  no;  it  would  not  be  decent. 

Mrs.S.  Tffiihauil  J*rry!  Jerry! 

Sneak,  I  come,  Jofy.  But  you  will  be 
sure  to  stand  by  me? 

Bruin,  Trot,  nincompoop.  ^     / 

Sneak.  Well,  if  I  don't— I  wish— 
•    Mrs,S,  [^FFithout]  Wh^e  is  this  lary  pup- 
py a-loitering? 

Sneak,  I  come,  chudr,  as  fast  as  I  canl 
Good  Lord,  what  a  sad  life  do  I  lead!  [Exit, 

Bruin.  Ex  quovis  linguo:  who  Can  make  a 
silk  purse  of  a  sow*s  ear? 

RtB-enter  Sm  Jacob. 

Sir  J,  Come,  son  Bruin,  we  are  all  seated 
•t  table,  man;  we  have  but  just  time  for  a 
mack;  the  candidates  are  x^t^r  upoii  coming. 

Bruin,  A  poor,?pattry,  mean-spirited^— Damit 
It,  biefore  I  would  submit  to  such  a — 

Sir  J,  Come,  come,  man;  don*t  be  so  crusty. 

Bruin,  I  follow,  sir  Jacobf  Damme,  when 
once  a  man  gives  upf  bis  prerogative,  be  might 
as  weH  give  up — But,  however,  it  is  no  bread 
and  butler  of  mine — Jerry!  Jerry!— 2jOunds, 
I  Vould  Jerry  and  jerk  her  too.  [ExiL 
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ZMob.  Room  for  matter  Snuffle. 

Heel,  Here,  stJnd  by  me :  and  let  us,  neigh- 
bours, proceed  to  open  the  premunire  of  the 
tiling:  but  first,  your  reverence  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor:  a  long  life  and  a  merry  o'ne 
to  our  landlord,  sir  Jacob  I  Husza ! 

Mob,  Hiixza!     * 

Sneak,  How  fares  it,  honest  Crispin? 

Heel, .  Servant,  master  Saeak. — Let  us  now 
open  the  premunire  of  the  thing,  which  I 
shall  do  briefly,  with  all  the  loquacity  possible; 
that  is,  in  a  medium  way;  which,  that  we 
may  the  better  do  it,  let  the  secretary  read 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  what  they 
say  for  themselves;  and  then  we  shall  know* 
what  to  say  of  them.     Master  Sauffle,  begin. 

Snufpe,  \Reads\  To  the  worth/  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ancient  corporation  ojfGarratt: 
gentlemen,  jour  i>otes  and  interest  are 
humbly  requested  in  faoour  of  Timothy 
Goose,  to  succeed  your  late  worthj  mayor, 
Mr.  Richard  Dripping,  in  the  said  office,  he 
being — 

Heel,  This  Goose  is  but  a  kind  of  gosling, 
a  sort  of  sneaking  scoundrel.  .Who  is  he? 

Snuffle,  A  journeyman  tailor  from  Putney. 

Heel,  A  journeyman  tailor!  A  rascal,  has 
be  the  impudence  to  transpire  to  be  mayor? 
DVe  consider,  neighbours ,  the  weight  of  this 
office?    Why,*  It  is  a  burdeh  for  the  back  of 


ACT    II. 

SCBHft   I. 

Sir  Jacob  JoLLUP,  Majo|i  Stvacbon,  Banm, 
Mrs.  BauiM,  JaaaT  Sneak,  oii^Mns.  Snbax, 
discovered  on  Sir  Jacob's  Garden  ff^hU, 
Enter  Mob,  with  Hbblt  ap  at  their  Head  ; 
some  crjrimg  a  Goose,  others  a  Mug, 
others  a  Primmer. 

HeeL  Silence,  there;  silence!. 

1  Mifb,  Hear  neighbour  Heeltap, 

2  Mob,  Ay,  ay,  hear  Crispin. 

^Mob,  Ay,  ay,  hear  him,  bear  Crispin:  be 
will  put  us  into  the  model  of  the  thing  at  once. 

Heel,  TVfay  then,  sileacc !  I  say. 

jiU,  Si  lance. 

Heel,  Silence,  and  let  us  proceed,  neigh- 
bours, with  all  the  decency  and  confusion 
usual  upon  these  occasions. 

iMob,   Ay,  ay,  there   is  no  doing  without 

JUL  No,  no,  no.  [that 

Heel  Silence  thetk,  and  keep  the  peace: 
what,  is  there  no  respect  paid  to  authority? 
am  not  I  the  returning  officer? 

jiilL  Ay,  ay,  ay.    • 

HeeL  Chosen  by  yourselves,  and  approved 
of  by  sir  Jacob? 

jitL  True,  true.  a 

HeeL  Well  then,  be  silent  and  civil;  stand 
back  there, 'that  fi;entleman  without  a  shirt, 
and  make  room  lor  your  betters.  Where's 
Simon  Snuffle  the  sexton? 

Snuffle,  Here. 

Heel,  \jt\  him  come  forward;  we  appoint 
bim  our  secretary:  (or  Simon  is  a*scollard, 
and  can  read  written  band;  and  '%o  let  bIm 
be  respected  accordingly. 


of  a  Aan,  has  strenglb  to  support  it? 

iMob*  No  gooscTno  goose! 

2 Mob,  A  goose! 

Heel,  Hold  your  hissing,  and  proceed  to 
the  next. 

Snuffle.  \Be(ads'\  Your  ootes  are  desired 
for  Matthew  Mug.   , 

1  Mob,  A  mtie !  a  mug ! 

HeeL  Oh,  on,  what  you  are  all  Veady  to 
have  a  touch  of  the  tankard :  but ,  fair  and 
soft,  aood  neighbours^  let  us  taste  this  master 
Mug  belbrf 


l>elbre  we  swallow  him;  and^  unless  I 
am  miilaken ,  you  will  find  him  a  damnVI 
bitter  driiught.  • 

tMnb,  A  mug!  a  mng! 

2 Mob,  Hear  him;  hear  master  Heeltap. 

iMob,  A  mug!  a  mug  I 

Heel,  Harkye,  you  fellow  with  your  mouth 
full  of  mug,  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  bring 
him  forward.  Pray  is  not  thb  Matthew  Mug 
a  victualler?      * 

3  Mob,  I  believe  he  may. 

HeeL  And  lives  at  the  sign  of  the  A^am 
and  Eve? 

3  Mob,  I  believe  he  may. 

Heel,  Now  answer  upon  your  honour,  and 
as  you  are  a  gentleman ,  what  is  Ih^  present 
price  of  a  quart  of  home4>rew*d  at  the  Adam 
and  Eve? 

3  Mob,  I  don*t  know. 

HeeL  You  lie,  sirrah:  anH  it  a  groat? 

5  Mob,  I  beKeve  il  may. 

HeeL  Oh,  may  be  so,  Now,  neiffhboors, 
berets  a  pretty  rascal ;  this  same  Mug,  because, 
d*ye  see,  state  affairs  would  not  jog  glibly 
vfttbout  laying  a  farthing  a  quart  upon  ale; 
tbis  scoundrel,  not  contentea  to  take  things 
in  a  medium  way,  has  bad  the  impudence  to 
raise  it  a  penny. 
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Mob.  No  mof !  ^  mug! 

Heel,  So,  I  thought  I  «bouId  Crack  Mr. 
Mug.   Come,  proceed  to  the  neit,  Simon. 

Snuffle,  Toe  next  upon  the  list  it  Peter 
Primmer,  the  schoohnaster. 

Heel,  Ay,  Beighbourty  and  a  suflicient  man : 
let  me  tell  you,  master  Prifnmer  is  the  roan 
for  my  mon^y;  a  man  of  learning,  that  can 
lay  down  the  law:  why,  adzooks,  hft  u  wise 
enouffh  to  puzzle  the  parson:  and  then,  how 
you  naye  he.artf  him  oration  at  the  Adam  and 
Etc  of  a  Saturday  night ,  about  Russia  and 
PHusia.  *£cod,  George  Gage  the  exciseman 
is  nothing  at  all  to  un. 

4Mob,  A  primmer! 

Jfieel,  Ay,  if  the  folks  above  did  but  know 
him*  VVhy,  lads,  he  will  make  us  aU  states- 
mea  in  time. 

2  Mob,  Indeed ! 

HeeL  Why,,  be  swears  as  b«w  all  tb«mi»- 
carrtagcs  are  owing  to  the  great  pecple^s  not 
learning  to  read. 

SMoo,  Indeed! 

HeeL  «  For,''  says  Peter,  says  he,  "if  they 
would  but  o^cc  submit  to  be  learned  by  me, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  a  pitch  the  na- 
tion might  rise. 

iMoS.  Ay,  I  wish  they  would. 

Sneak,  Crispin,  what 'is  peter  Primmer  a 
candidate? 

HeeL  He  is,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak,  Lord,  I  know  him,  mun,  as  wel) 
as  my  mother :  why ,  I  used  to  go  to  his  leo- 
tures  to  Pewterer$*-hall  .'long  with  deputy 
Firkin. 

Heel,  Like  enough*  « 

Sneak,  Odds  me ,  brother  Bruin,  can  yon 
tell  me  what  is  become  of  m^  wife  ? 

Bruin,  She  is  gone  off  wiH^  ihe  roafor. 

Sneak.  Mayhap  to  take  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den. I  will  go  and  take  a  peep  at  what  thej 
arc  doinfr.  [^Exit 

Mob,  [\\iihout]  Huzza t 

Heel.  Gad-so !  the  caadidatcs  are  coming 

\E.veunt  Mob,  eie. 

Re-enter  Sm  Jacob  Jollfp,  Bruin,  and  Mm«. 
Britin,  through  tfie  Garden  Gate* 

Sir  J.  Well,  son  Bi-uin,  how  d'ye  relish 
the  corporation  of  Garratt? 

Brum.  ^Vhy,  lookye,  sir  Jacob,  my  way 
is  always  to  speak  what  I  think:  1  don*t  ap- 
prove on't  at  all. 

Mrs.B.  No? 

Sir  J.  And  what^s  your  (Ejection? 

Brt^in*  Why,  I  was  never  over  fond  of 
your  May  games:  besides,  corporations  are 
too  serious  things;  they  are  edge-tools,  sir 
Jacob. 

SirX  That  they  are  frequently  tools,  I  can 
readily  grant;  but  I  never  heard  much  of 
their  edge. 

Mrs.  B.  W^ell  now,  I  protest  I  am  pleas'd 
with  it  mightily. 

Bruin.  And  who  the  devil  doubts  it? — Tou 
women  folks  are  easily  plfas*d. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  1  like  it  so  well,  that  I  hope 
to  see  one  every  year. 

Bruin.  Do  you?  W^hy  then  you  will  be 
damnably  bit;  you  may  take  your  leave,  I 
can  tell  you;  for  this  is  the  last  you  shall  see. 

Sir  J.  Fie,  Mr.  Bruin,   how  can  you  he 


such  a  bear?    Is  that  »  maoner  of  Irealiig 
your  wife? 

Bruin,  >Vhat,   I  suppose  you  would  have 
me  sudh  a  sotvelUng  sot  as  yoor  aon-in-biv^ 

Sneak,  to  taickle  and  cringe,  to  fetch  and  to— 

* 
Re-eater  Jerky  Sneak,  in  a  QioUnt  Hurrjr. 

Sneak.  Where's  brother  Bruia?  O  Lord! 
brother,  I  have  such  a  dismal  story  to  tell  yoo. 

Bruin.  What's  the  matter? 

Sneak,  Why,  you  know  I  went  int^  the 
garden  to  look  for  mv  wife  and  the  mapor. 
and  there  I  hunted  ana  hunted  as  sharp  as  it 
it  had  been  for  one  of  my  own  mioikins;  bat 
the  dcuca  a  major  or  madam  could  I  see:  at 
last,  a  toought  came  into  my  head  to  look 
for  them  up  in  the  summer-hoase. 

Bruin.  And  there  you  found  them? 

Sneak,  Pll  tell  you:  the  door  was  locked; 
and  then  I  look*d  thrbngfa  the  key-hole:  and 
there.  Lord  ha*  mercy  upon  usl  i^kispers] 
a^  sure  a^  a  gun. 

Bruin.  Inoeed!  Zounds,  why  did  not  yoa 
break  open  the  door? 

Sneaic.  I  durst  not  What,  woiikl  yo« 
have  me  set  my  wit  to  a  soldier?  I  vrarraal 
the  major  would  ha^e  koockM  me  down  with 
one  of  his  boots. 

Bruin.  Very  well!  Pretty  4oii»s!  You  aee, 
sir  Jacob,  these  ^re  thcvfruit^  at  indulgence. 
Yon  may  call  me  a  bear;  but  your  daugbtcr 
shall  never  make  me  a  beast.       [^Mobhuxxas, 

Sir  J.  Hey-day!  What,  b  the  election  orer 
already  ? 

Rt^nter  Crismn  Heeltap,  eic* 

HeeL  V\^here  is  master  Sneak? 

Sneak.  Here,  Crispin. 

HeeL  The-  ancient  corporation  of  Garrali, 
in  consideration  of  yonr  great  parts  sikI  abi- 
lities, ami  out  of  respect  to  their  lamllordy 
sir  Jacob,  have  linanimously  chosen  you  mayor. 

Sneak.  Mel  huzza!  Good  Lord,  who  wooM 
hdve  thought  it?  But  how  came  master  PHoi- 
mer  to  lose  it? 

HeeL  Why,  Phil  Fleam  had  told  Ae  elec- 
tors, that  master  Primmer  was  an  Irishman; 
and  $o  they  vrould  none  of  them  grve  tbeir 
vole  for  a  foreigner. 

Sneak.  So  then  I  lave  it  for  Certain:  hittaal 
Now,  brother  Bruin,  toi|  shall  see  bow  PH 
manage  my  madam.  *Gad,  111  make  her  know 
I  am  a  man  of  authority;  she  shan*t  tkink  la 
bullock  and  domineer  over  me. 

Mrs,  S.  [mihout']  Jerry  !  Jerry ! 

Bruin.  Now  for  it.  Sneak;  the  enemy^  at 
hand. 

Sneak.  You  promise  to  stand  hj  oie«  bro- 
ther Bruin? 

Bruin.  Tooth  and  naiL 

Sneak.  Then  now  for  it^  I  am  ready  ^  let 
her  come  when  she  will. 

ne-enier  Mrs.  Sneak. 

Mts.S.  Where  is  the  poppy? 

Sneak.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  axing  lor  me. 

Mrs.S.  So  ,  sot,  what,  is  this  trae  diai  I 
hear? 

Sneak.  May  be  Ms.  may  be  *tan*t:  I  doo\ 
choose  to  trust  my  afluirs  witb  a  woman. — b 
that  right,  brother  Bruin?  T  ^ 

Bruin.  Fine !  donH  bate  ber  an  iacb.  \^ 
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Sneak,  Stand  hj  me*  {Apart. 

Mrs.  S,  Hey-day !  I  am  amazM;  Why,  wbat 

is,  tbe  meaniog  of  this? 


Re-enier  Major  Stu&gjCON. 

Ob,  major!  such  a  riot  and  rumpus  I    Like  a 

man  indeed!  1  wish  people  -wpuld  mind  their 


Sneak,   The  meaning  is  pflain ;    that   I  am  |  own  affairs,  and  not  -meddle  with  matters  that 

not  concern  them  :~but  all  in  good  time; 
one  day  calch  him  alone^  wnen  he  has 


grown  a  man,  and  Til  do  what  I  please,  with- 1  does  i 
out  heing  accountahle  to  nobody.  1  shall 

Mrs.  »>.  Why,  the  fellow  is  surely. bewitch*d.  not  hij 


Sneak.  No,  I  am  unwitcb*d,  and  that  you 
shall  know  to  your  cost;  and  since  yon  pro- 
Toke  me ,  I  will  teO  you  a  bit  of  my  mind : 
what|i  I  am  the  husband,  I  hope  ? 

Bruin.  That's  right;  at  her  again.    [Apar/, 

Sneak,  Yes,  and  you  shan*t  think  to. hector 
and  domineer  OTer  me  as  you  haTe  done;  for 
ni  go  to  the  dub  when  I  please ,  and  stay 
out  as  late  as  I  list,  and  row  in  a  boat  to 
Putney  on  Sundays,  and  wisit  mv  friends  at 
Vitsontide,  and  keep  the  key  of  toe  till ,  and 
help  myself  at  table  to  vhat  wittles  i  like; 
and  ril  haye  a  bit  of  the  brown. 

Bruin.  Bravo,  brother  Sneak,  jlhe  day^s 
your  own»  [Apart. 

Sneak.  AnH  it?  Vhy,  I  did  not  think  it 
vas  in  mc.    Shall  1  tell  her  all  I  know  ?  [^Apartl 

Bruin.  Every  thing.  You  see  she  is  struck 
dumb.  XApart. 

Sneak.  As  an  oyster.  [Apart']  Besides,  ma- 
dam, I  have  sometbinff  furder  to  tell  you: 
*ecod,  if  some  folks  go  into  gardens  with  ma- 
jors, mayhap  other  people  may  go  into  gar- 
rets with  roaids.—There,  I  gave  it  her  home: 
brother  BruiiK  [Apart, 

Mrs.S.  Why,  doodle!  jackanapes !  barky e, 
'who  am  I? 

Sneak.  Come,  don*t  go  to  call  names.  Am 
1?  vhy,  my  vife,  and  I  am  your  master. 

Mrs.S.  My  master!  you  paltry,  puddling 
puppy!,  you  sneaking,  shabby,  scrubby,  sni- 
velling whelp! 

Sneak,  Brother  Bruin,  donU  let  her  come 
near  me.  [Apart. 

Mrs.  S,  Have  I,  sirrah ,  demeanM  myself  to 
fred  such  a  thing,  such  a  reptile  as  thee? 
Have  I  not  made  myself  a  by- word  to  all  my 
acquaintance?  DonH  the  world  cry,  Lord, 
■who  wpuld  have  thought  it?  Miss  Molly 
JoUup  to  be  married  to  Sneak;  to  take  up 
at  last  with  such  a  noodle  as  he! 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  glad  enough  yon  could 
catch  me:  yon  know  you  was  pretty  near 
your  lait  legs. 

Mrs.  S,  v\%s  there  ever  such  a  confident 
cur?  My  last  legs!  Why,  ail  the  country 
knows  1  could  have  pickM  and  choos*d  where 
I  would.  Did  not  I  refuse  squire  Ap-GriflQlh 
from  Wales?  Did  not  counsellor  Crab  come 
a  courting  a  twelvemonth  ?  Did  n6l  Mr.  Wort, 
the  great  ore wer  of  Brentford,  make  an  offer 
that  I  should  keep  my  post-chay? 

Sneak.  Nay,  brother  Bruin,  she  has  bad 
werry  good  proffers,  that  is  certain.     [Apart. 

Mrs.S.  My  last  legs!— but  I  can  rein  my 
passion  no  longer;  let  me  get  at  the  villain. 

Bruin.  O  fie,  sister  Sneak. 

Sneak,  Hold  her  fast.  [Apart. 

Mrs.S.  Mr.  Bruin,  unhand  me:  what,  is  it 

Jou  that  have    stirred   up   these  coals  then? 
ie  is  set  on  by  you  to  anuse  me. 
Bruin.   Not  I;  I  would   only   have  a  man 
behave  like  a  man. 

Mrs.S.  ^^hat,  an4  are  you  to  teach  him, 
I  warrant— But  here  comes  the  major. 


hisl>ullies  to  back  him. 

Sneak,   Adod,    that^s    true,    brother   Bruin 
what  shall  I  do  when  she   has  me  at  home, 
and  nobody  by  but  ourselves?     <  [Apart, 

Briiin*  If  you  get  her  once  under,  you  may 
do  with  her  whatever  you  wilL 

Mq/.  S.  Lookye,  master  Bruin,  I  don^t  know 
how  this  behaviour  may  suit  with  a  citizen; 
but  were  you  an  officer,  and  major  Sturgeon 
upon  your  court-martial — 

Bruin.  What  then? 

Maj.  S,  Then!  why  then  you  would  be 
broke. 

Bruin,  Broke!  and  for  what? 

Ma/.S.  VVhal!  read  the  articles  of  war. 
But  these  things  are  out  of  your  spear:  points 
of  honour  are  for  the  sons  of  the  sworo. 

Sneak.  Honour!  if  you  come  to  that,  where 
was  your  honour  when  you  got  my  vife  in 
the  garden  ? 

ma/.S.  Now,  sir  Jacob,  this  is  the  curse 
of  our  cloth :  all  suspected  for  the  £ciultJ  of  a 
few. 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  not  without  reason.  I 
heard  of  your  tricks  at  the  King  of  Bohemy, 
when  you  was  campaigning  about,  I  did.  Fa- 
ther sir  Jacob,  he  is  as  wicious  as  an  old  ram. 

Mq/.S.  Stop  whilst  you  are  safe,  master 
Sneak;  for  the  sake  of  your  amiable  lady,  I 
pardon  what  is  past — but  for  you— 

[To  Bruin. 

Bruin.  Well. 

Ma/.S.  Dread  the  whole  force  of  my  fury. 

Bruin,  Why,  lookye,  major  Sturgeon,  I 
don*t  much  care  for  your  poppers  and  sharps^ 
because  why,  they  are  out  of^  my  way;  biit 
if  you  will  doff  with  your  boots,  and  box  a 
couple  of  bouts — 

Ma/.  S.  Box !  box ! — ^Blades !  bullets !  bagshot ! 

Mrs.S.  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  major! 
oh,  risk  not  so  precious  a  life.  LTngrateful 
wretches!  and  is  this  the  reward  for  all  the  . 
great  feats  he  has  done?  After  all  his  march- 
ings, his  sousings,  his  sweatings,  his  swim- 
mings, must  his  dear  blood  be  spilt  hj  a  bro- 
ker r 

Mq/.S»  Be  satisfied,  sweet  Mrs.  Sneak; 
these  little  fracases 'we  soldiers  are  subject  to; 
trides,  bagatailes,  Mrs.  Sneak.  Bui  that  mat- 
ters may  he  conducted  in  a  military  manner, 
I  will  get  our  chaplain  to  pen  me  a  challenge* 
Expect  to  hear  from  my  adjutant.  [To  Bruin. 

Mrs.S,  Major!  sir  Jacob!  what,  are  yoti 
all  leagued  against  his  dear? — A  man!  yes,  a 
very  manly  action  indeed,  to  set  married  peo- 
ple a  quarrelling,  and  ferment  a  difference 
between  husband  and  wife:  if  you  were  a 
maD,  you  would  not  stand  by  and  see  a  poor 
woman  beat  and  abusM  by  a  brute,  yon  Mrould 
not* 

Sneak.  Oh  Lord,  1  cart  hold  out  no  longer! 
why,  brother  Bruin,  you  have  set  her  a  veep* 
ing.  My  life,  my  lovy,  don't  vecp:  did  I  ever 
think  I  should  have  made  my  Mdlly  to  veep? 

Mrs*  S.  Last  legs,  you  lubberly — 

VSttikes  him. 
110 
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Sir  J.  Ob,  fit,  MoHy! 

Mrs.S.  VVfaati  arc  you  leag«M  a^inst  me, 
iir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  J.  Pr'ythcc  don't  expose  joirrself  before 
^e  whole  parisb.  But  wbal  has  beea  the  oc- 
casion of  this? 

Mrs.S,  Why,  has  not  he  gone  and  made 
himself  the  fool  of  the  fair?  Major  of  Gar- 
ratt  indeed!  'ecod,  I  could  trample  him  under 
my  feet. 

Sneak.  Nay,  why  should  you  grwfge  me 
my  purfarmeht? 

Mrs.  S,  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  oaf? 
Why  thee  wilt  be  pointed  at  whercTer  thee 
goest.  Lookye,  Jerry,  mind  what  I  say;  go 
get  *em  to  choose  somebody  else,  or  never 
come  near  me  again. 

Sneak,  What  shall  I  do,  hther  sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  J.  Nay,  daughter,  you  take  this  thing' in 
too  serious  a  light;  my  honest  net^bboune 
thought  to  compliment  me:  but  come,  we'll 
settle  the  business  at  once.  Neighbours,  my 
$oti  Sneak  being  seldom  amongst  us,  the  Hnty 
will  never  be  done;  so  we  will  get  our  ho- 
nest friend,  Heeltap,  to  execute  the  office :  he 
iS|  I  think,  every  way  qualiGed. 

Mob.  A  Heeltap ! 

Heei.  What,  no  yon  .mean  as  roaster  Je- 
remy'j  deputy? 


Sir  J.  Ay,  ay,  his  locnm  tenensw 

Sneak.  Do,  Crispin,  do  be  myi^Iocum  teocBi. 

Heei.  Give  me  your  hand,  master  S^eak, 
and  to  Oblige  you  I  will  be  the  locum  tencns. 

Sir  J.  So,  that  is  settled:  hut  now  to  heal 
the  other  breach:  come,  major,  the  gentlemen 
of  your  cloth  seldom  bear  maUce;  let  me  in- 
terpose between  you-^nd  my  son. 

Ma/.  S.  Your  son-in-law,  sir  Jacob,  does 
deserve  a  castigation;  but  on  recollection,  a 
cit  would  but  sully  my  arms.     I  forgive  Un. 

Sir  J.  That's  right.  As  a  token  of  aroitf, 
and  to  celebrate  our  feast,  let  us  call  io  the 
fiddles.  Now  if  the  ma)or  had  but  bis  shoes, 
he  mi^bt  join  in  a  country  dance. 

Ma/.  S.  Sir  Jacob,  no  shoes ;  a  major  mvst 
be  never  out  of  his  boots ;  always  ready  for 
action.,  Mrs.  Sneak  will  find  me  lightsome 
enough. 

Sneak.  What,  are  all  the  vomen  engaged? 
why  then  my  locum  tenens  and  I  will  jig  to- 
getner.    Forget  and  forgive,  major. 

Maj.S.  Freely, 

Nbr  be  it  said,  that  afler  all  my  toil, 
I  stain'd  my  regimentals  by  a  bnal. 
To  you  1  dedicate  boots,  sword,  and  skieU, 

Sir  J.  As  harmless  in   the  chamber  as  tlie 

field.  [£xf«/i/' 
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Farce  fij  Arlhnr  MnrpTiy.  This  it  an  ingvnioaa  Niire  on  ■  pefntcton*  folly  nreralent  amoag  mray  JMng  fC'H'* 
wKo,  tvithont  tli«  rc^iaita  laltnr,  l«ae  tkeir  lime  and  rtpatalion  is  alieBipla  an  the  worka  of  aatliora*  who  w«i>M  kt 
witbl««    in   anoli  handaf  lo  rcco|ttise  their  own  uSapriag. 


Oramatis  personae. 


WINGATS. 
DICK. 


GARGU. 
SIMOV. 


SCOTCHMAIC. 
IIUSIIMAN* 


CATCHPOLE. 
CHARLOTTE. 


Spouting  Club. 
rFatchmen,  etc. 


ACT    I. 
Scene  I. 

Enter  "Wing ate  and  SimOM. 

VTin.  Nay,  nay,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  con- 
vinced— I  know  it  is  so\  and  so,  friend,  don't 
you  think  to  trifle  with  me;  I  know  you're 
in  the  plot,  you  scoundrel ;  and  if  you  don't 
discover  all,  I'll — 

Simon.  Dear  heart,  sir,  you  won't  give  a 
body  time. 

rTin.  Zookers!  a  whole  month  missing, 
and  no  account  of  him  far  or  near! — Sirrah, 
I  say  he  could  not  be  'prentice  to  your  ma- 
ster so  long,  and  you  live  so  long  in  one 
house  with  him,  without  knowing  his  haunts 
and  all  his  ways — and  then,  varlet,  what  brings 
you  here  to  my  house  so  often  ? 

Simon.  My  master  Gargle  and  I,  sir,  are 
so  uneasy  about  un,  that  I  have  been  running 
all  over  the  town  since  morning  to  inquire 
for  uu;  and  so  in  my  way  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  call  here.. 


TTin.  A  villain,  to  give  his  father  all  tkii 
trouble.     And   so   you   have    not   heird  sbt       i 
thing  of  him,  friend  ?  i 


St^on.  Not  a  word,  sir,  as  I  hope  for  msr- 
cy ;  though,  as  sure  as  you  are  there,  I  believe  I 
can  guess  what's  come  on  un.  As  sore  ai 
any  thing,  master,  the  gipsies  have  gotten  koM 
on  un;  and  we  shall  have  nn  come  home  as 
thin  as  a  rake,  like  the  young  girl  in  the  a^i 
with  living  upon  nothing  but  crusts  and  wtitt 
for  six^and-twenty  days. 

ff^in.  The  gipsies  have  got  hold  of  hiiDi  p 
blockhead!  Get  out  of  the  room.— Here  yoOf 
'Simon ! 

Simon.  Sir. 

ffln.  Where  are  you  going  in  mth  a  boP- 
ij?  Let  me  see;  what  must  be  don(?  A  n- 
diculous  numskull,  with  bis  damned  Csssia- 
ders  and  Cloppatras,  and  trumpery;  with  » 
romances,  and  his  Odyssey  Popes,  aadaps>^ 
eel  of  rascals  not  worth  p  groat  l&>olfi»*l 
ril  not  put  myself  in  a  passioa«  5ysy»  *^ 
you  step  back  to  your  mastcfi  a^  Ickoi  W* 
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£*e,  and  tell  Urn  I  want  to  speak  with  hii 
oueh  I  don't  know  what  I  should  send 


him — 
igii  I  don't  Know  wnat  i  stiouia  send  for 
him  lor  —  a  sty,  slow;  hesitating  hlockheadi 
he^il  only  plague  me  with  his  physical  caftt 
and  his  nonsense. — ^Vhy  don't  you  go,  you 
hoohy,  when  i  hid  3'our 
Simon,  Yes,  sir.  [ExiL 

PVin.  This  fellow  will  be  the  death  of  me 
at  last!  I  haye  heen  turmoiling  for  him  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  and  now  the  scoundrefs 
run  away.  Suppose  I  adTertise  the  dog?  — 
Ay,  hut  if  the  villain  should  deceive  me^  and 
happen  to  he  dead,  why  then  he  tricks  me 
out  of  six  shillings  —  my  money's  flung  into 
the  fire. — Zookers,  111  not  put  myself  in  a 
passion;  let  him  follow  his  nose^-'Uis  nothing 
at  all  to  me — what  care  1 1 

,  Re-enter  Simon. 

What  do  you  come  hack  for,  friend? 

Simon.  As  I  was  going  out,  sir,  the  post 
came  to  the  door,  and  brought  this  letter. 

JVin,  Let  me  see  it.  The  gipsies  have'  got 
hold  of  him,  ha,  ha !  What  a  ,  pretty  fellow 
you  are  1  ha,  ha !— Why  donH  yon  step  where 
I  bid  you,  sirrah? 

Simon,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

IVin,  Well,  well,  I'm  resolved,  and  it  shall 
he  so — 111  advertise  him  to-morrow  morning, 
and  promise,  if  he  comes  home,  all  shall  he 
forgiven;  and  when  the  blockhead  comes,  I 
may  do  as  I  please,  ha,  ha!  I  may  Ao  as  I 
pi'iase.  Let  me  see — he  had  on — slidikins, 
what  signifies  what  he  had  on?  I'll  read  My 
letter,  and  think  no  more  about  him.  —  Hey! 
what  a  plague  have  we  here?  [Mutters  to 
himself^  Bristol — a — what's  all  this?  [Redds, 

Esteemed  friend, — Last  ivas  twentieth  ul-^ 
timo,  since ^none  of  thine,  u4tich  tvitl  occa- 
sion  hreoity.  The  reason  of  mjr  writing 
to  thee  at  present,  is  to  inform  thee  that 
thjr  son  came  to  our  place  with  a  company 
of  strollers,  who  were  taken  up  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  committed  as  vagabonds  to 
jail,  —  Zookers!  I'm  glad  of  it — a  villain  of 
a  fellow  1  Let  him  lie  there — /  am  sorry  thy 
hid  should  follow  such  profane  courses: 
but  out  of  the  esteem  I  bear  unto  tliee,  I 
have  taken  thy  boy  out  of  confinement,  and 
sent  him  off  for  your  city  in  the  waggon, 
which  left  this  four  days  ago.    He  is  con- 


signed to  th^   address,   being   the   needful 
from  thy  friend  and  servant, 

Ebbnebker  Hroadbhim. 
W^ounds!   what   did   he  take  the   fellow  out 
for?  A  scoundrel,  rascal !  tum'd  sta^e-player — 
ni  never  see  the  Tillain's  face.      Who  comes 
there? 

Re-enter  Simon. 

• 

Simon,  I  met  my  master  over  the  way, 
sir.  Our  cares  are  over.  Here  is  Mr.  Gar- 
gle, sir. 

fTin,  Let  him  come  in—- and  do  you  go 
down  stairs,  you  blockhead.        \Exit  Simon, 

Enter  Gaaglk. 

So,  friend  Gargle,  here's  a  fine 'piece  of  work 
— -Dick*s  tum*d  vagabond! 

Gar.  He  must  be  put  under  a  proper  re- 
gimen directly,  sir. — He  arrived  at  my  house 
wilbiii  these  ten  minotesi  bat  in  inch  a  trim. 


He*s  now  below  stairs;  t  judged  it  proper  to 
leave  him  there  till  I  baa  preparea  you*  for 
bft  reception. 

fVin,  Death  and  fire!, what  could  put  it 
into  the  villain's  head  to  turn  bulToon? 

Gar,  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for:  why, 
when  he  bught  to  be  reading  th^  Dispensa- 
tory, there  was  he  constantly  reading^  over 
plays,  and  farces,  and  Shakspeare. 

iVin,  Ay,  that  damned  Shakspeare!  I  hear 
the  fellow  was  nothing  but*  a  deer-stealer  in 
W^arwicksbire.  I  never  read  Shak^eare. 
Wounds!  I  caught  the  rascal  myself  reading 
that  nonsensical  play  of  Uamblet,  where  the 
pnnce  is  keeping  company  with  strollers  and 
vagabonds.    A  fine  example,  Bir.  Gargle. 

Gar,  His  disorder  is  of  the  malignant  kind^ 
and  mv  daughter  has  taken  the  infection  from 
him.  Bless  my  heart  I — she  was  as  iniKKrent 
as  watei^grucl,  till  he  spoiled  her.  I  found 
her  the  other  night  in  the  very  fact.  • 

Win,  Zookers:  you  don't  say  so?  caught 
her  in  the  fbcl? 

Gar.  Ay,  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  a  play- 
book  in  bed. 

fVin,  Oh,  is  that  the  fact  you  mean  ?  Is 
that  all?  though  that's  bad  enough. 

*Gar,  But  I  have  done  for  my  young  ma- 
dam ;  I  have  confined  her  to  her  room ,  and 
locked  up  all  her  books. 

VFin,  liook  ye,  friend  Garffle,  Fll  nerersee 
the  'villain's  face.  Let  him  follow  his  nose^ 
and  bite  the  bridle. 

Gar,  Sir,  I  have  found  out  that  he  went 
three  times  a  week  to  a  spouting  dub. 

JVin,  A  spouting  club,  friend  Gargle  1 
What's  a  spouting *club? 

Gar,  A  meeting  of  'prentices,  and  'clerks, 
and  giddy  young  men,  intoxicated  with  plays; 
and  so  they  meet  in  public-bouses  to  act  speech* 
es;  there  they  all  neglect  business,  despise 
the  advice  of  their  friends,  and  think  of  no- 
thing but  to  become  actors.  1 

}Tin,  You  don't  say  %o\  a  spouting  dub' 
W^ounds,  I  believe  they  aire  all  mad. 

Gear,  Ay,  mad  indeed,  sir:  madness  is  oc- 
casioned in  a  very  extraordinary  manner;  the 
spirits  flowing  in  particular  channels — 

yFln,  'Sdeatb,  you're  as  mad  yoursdf  as 
any  of  theth. 

Gar,  And  continuing  to  run  in  the  same 
ducts — 

VFin,  Ducks!  damn  vour  ducks!  Who*s 
below  there?  Tell  that  fellow  to  come  up. 

Gar,  Dear  sir,  be  a  little  cool — inflammato- 
ries may  be  dangerous. — Do  pray,  sir,  mode- 
'rate  your  passions. 

•     fVin.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  man ;  Til  try  what 
I  can  do.    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dicx. 

Dick,  Now,  my  good  father,  whafs  the 
matter? 

yVin,  So,  fnend,  you  have  been  upon  your 
travels,  have  you?  You  have  had  your  froKc? 
L^ookye,  young  man.  111  not  put  myself  in  a 
'passion.  But,  death  and  fire,  you  scoundrel^ 
what  right  have  you  to  plague  me  in  thia 
manner?  Do  you  throk  1  must  fall  in  loTe 
with  your  face,  because^  I  am  your  father? 

Dick.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
Ikind  [Atidt 
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Limbs  do  your  oflice,  aad  support  me  'well; 
Bear  me  but  to  her,  tbea  fail  me  if  you  can. 

ACT   IL 
Scene  h—DUcoi^ers  the  Spouting  Club, 

The  President  and  Members  sealed, 

Pres,  Come,  well  fill  a  measure  tbe  table 
round.  Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appe- 
tite, and  health  on  both.  Come,  give  us  a 
speech. 

Scotch,  Come  now,  Til  gee  you  a  touch  of 
Mocbeetb. 

1  Mem,  That  Will  be  rare.  Come,  let's  have  it. 

Scotch,  What  dost  lier  at,  mon? — 1  have 
bad  muckle  applause  at  Edinburgh,  when  1 
enacted  in  tbe  Reegiceede — and  now  1  intends 
to  do  Mocbeeth — I  seed  the  dogger  yestemect, 
and  I  thou^t  I  should  ha'  killed  er^ry  one 
that  came  in  my  way. 

Irish,  Stand  out  of  the  way,  lads,  and 
you^il  see  me  give  a  touch  of  OthoUo,  my 
dear.  [^Takes  the  Cork,  burns  it,  and  bhacks 
his  Face^  The  devil  bum  the  cork^t  would 
net  do  it  fast  enough. 

IMem,  Here,  here.  Til  lend  you  a  helping 
hand.     [Blacks  hinu  Knocking  at  the  Door. 

Pres.  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags?  —  What  is't  yo  do? — How  fare 
tbe  honest  partners  of  my  heart  ?-^  What  bloody 
scene  has  Roscius  now  to  act? — Arrah,  my 
dear  cousin  Mackshaae,  won't  you  put  a  re> 
membrance  upon  me  ?  masle^Gargle's ;  being  dark,  tbe  beggar's  s 

Irish,   Ow !    but  is  it  mockinff  you    are  ?  is  shu^  what,  ho !  apothecary !  but  soA-^wbat 
Look  ye,  my  dear,  if  )rou*d  be  taking   roe  off  light  breaks  through  yonder  window?  it  is  tbe 
— don  t  you  call  it  talcing  off? — by  my  shoul,  — '    —  .-..-. 
rd  be  making  yoit  take*  yourself  otS.     What, 
if  youVe  for  oeing  obstroporous,  I  would  not 
matter  you  three  skips  of  a  flea. 

Dick,  Nay,  pr'ytbee,  no  offence — 1  hope 
we  shall  be  brother-players. 

Irish.  Ovfl  then  we'd  be  very  good  friends; 
for  you  know  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree,- 
my  dear. 

Dick,   VVhat  do  you  intend   to  appear  in? 

Irish,  Otbollo,  my  dear;  let  me  alone; 
you'll  see  bow  I'll  boddcr  'em;  thoush  by  n*y 
sboul,  myself  does  not  know  but  I'll  be  fright* 
ened  when  every  thing  is  in  a  hub-bub,  and 
nothing  to  be  beard,  but  "Throw  him  over." 
— "  Over  wilhhim."— "Oif;  off,  off  tbe  stage." 
— "Music"  Ow*  but  may  be  the  dear  era- 
turs  in  the  boxoi  will  be  lucking  at  my  legs. 
!  to  be  sure— tbe  devil  burn  the  luck  they'll 


them,  nd 
iop  coraedr. 
ofMockbeelk 
UhcgiaOfMo. 
Scotch,  U  this  a  daggef  thai  I   sec  htfon 
me,  etc 

Irish.  ^Collaring  hi/n]   Willain,   be  vut 
you  prove  my  \o%e  a  whore,  etc 

[^Another  Member  comes  form^ard  «iik 
his  Face  powdered,  and  a  Pipe  ia 
his  Hand. 
Mem,  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Ilamiet— 
Irish.  You  my  father's   spirit?    My  roolber 
was  a  belter  man  than  ever  yo«  was* 

Dick.  Pho!  pr'ythee!  you  are  not  fat  eno«{;k 
for  a  ghost. 

Mem.  I  intend  io  mak«  my  first  appearance 
in  it  for  aM  that;  only  I'm  pntsled  about  one 
thing,  1  want  to  know,  when  I  come  on  fint, 
whether  1  should  make  a  bow  to  tbe  audience? 
fVatch.  [Behind  am  Scenes^  Past  five 
o'clock,  cloudy  morning. 

Dick.  Hey  \  past  five  o'clock— 'sdeath,  1  shall 
miss  my  appointment  with  Charlotte;  I  have 
staid  too  long,  and  shall  lose  my  proselyte. 
Gome,  let  us  adjourn.  •  We'll  scower  tbe 
watch— confusion  to  morality — I  wish  the  con- 
stable wer«  married.^Hiusa  1  busza! 
AIL  HusEa,  hudia !  [ExeunU 

Scene  IL — A  Street. 

Enter  Dick,  ^M^ith  a  Lantern  and  Ladder. 

.  Dick.  All's  quiet  here;  tbe  coast's  deai^ 
now  for  my  adventure  with  Charlotte;  this 
ladder  will  do  rarely  for*  the  business,  tbongh 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  a  ladder  of  ro- 
pes— but  hold;  have  I  not  seen  something  Uke 
this  on  tbe  stage  ?  yes  1  have,  in  some  of  tbe 
entertainments*  Ay,  I  remember  an  apothe- 
cary, and  here-^bout  be  dwells — this  is  my 


ow 


giTe   em, 

Dick.  I  shall  certainly  laug^  in  the  fellow's 
face.  ^      [Aside. 

Scotch.  Stay  till  yoa  hear  me  give  a  spee-  neck  or  notiiing. 
cimen  of  elocution.  Char.  Dear  h< 

Dick,  W^hat,  with  tbat  impediment,  sir? 

Scotch.  Impeediment!  what  impeediment? 
I  do  not  leesp— do  I  ?  I  do  not  squeeot ;  1  am 
well  leem'd,  am  I  not? 

^rish.  By  my  ahoul,  if  you  go  to  that,  I  am 


east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ;  arise,  fair  sun,  etc. 

Charlotti  appears  ai  a  fflndo^. 

Cf*ar.  Who's  there?  My  Romeo? 

Dicki  The  tame,  my  love,  if  it  not  tbee 
displease. 

Char.  Hush!  not  so  loud;  you'll  waken  my 
father. 

Dick.  Alas!  there  is  more  peril  in  tbiae 
eye  — 

Char.  Nay,  hut  pr'ythee  now;  I  tell  yoa 
you'll  spoil  all.  What  made  you  stay  so  long? 

Dick.  Chide  not,  my  fair;  but  let  the  god 
of  love  laugh  io  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy 
heart. 

Char.  As  I  am  a  Kving  tout,  you'll  ruio 
every  thing ;  be  hut  quiet,  and  I'll  come  down 
to  you.  [Goin§. 

Dick.  No,  no,  not  so  fast ;  Cbarlottte,  let 
us  act  the  garden  scene  first — 

Char.  A  fiddlettick  for  the  garden  scene. 

Dick.  Nay,  then  Pll  act  Ranger— up  I  fpt 


eart 
a  body  out  of  one 


rf,  you're  enough  to  fHgh*« 

J   ^_, \  wits.    Don't  C9mt  «p-j 

tell  yon  there's  no  occasion  for  the  W^*  / 

have  settled  every  thing  vrith  Simon,  ittd  hei 

to  let  me  tbrbu^  the  shop,  when  he  <^cnf  it 

Dick.  Well,  but!  teU  yonl would  doI  f^ 
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•  ^rthiag  for  it  wvtbout  tM  (adder,  and  so 
up  1  go;  ii  It  waa  as  high  as  tbe  garret,  vp 
I  go. 

Enter  Simon,  ai  the  Door. 

Simon,  Sir,  sir;  madam,  madam — 

Dick.  Pr'ylhee  b€  quiet,  Simon,   I  am  a- 

scendiag  tbe  bigb  top-gidlaot  of  my  joy. 
Simon*  Aa*t  please  you,  master,  my  young 

mistress  may  come  througk   tbe  sbop;    I  am 

Soing  to  sweep  it  ou^  and   sbe  may   escape 
lat  way  fast  enow.- 

Char,  That  will  do  purely;  and  so  do  yoii 

stay  wbere  you  are,  and  pre|iare«to   recerre 

mc.  \EiKit from  above. 

Simon,  Master,  leaye  tbat  tbere,  to  sare  me 

irom  being  respected. 

Dick,  VVitb  all  my  bcart,  Simon. 
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Pf^4Uch,  Nay,  Uien  His  time  for  me  to  go. 

lExiL 

Enter  Gargle. 


she*s 


gone. 


Gar.  Dear  bearl!    dear  beart! g-^^, 

sbe's  gone!  —  my  daagbter!  my  daughter!  — 
VVbars  tbe  fellow  in  such  a  fnght  for? 

Simon,  Down  on  your  knees — down  on 
jrour  marrow-bones — down  on  your  marrow- 
bones. 

Gar.  Get  up,  you  fool,  gel  up. — ^Dear  beart, 
Pm  all  in  a  fermentation. 


Enter  Chaelottb. 

Char.'O  lud!  Tm  irightened  out  of  my 
wits — (eel  witb  f^bat  a  pit-a-pat  action  my 
heart  beats. 

Dick.  Tis  an  alarm  to  lov« — quick  let  me 
snatcb  tbee  to  tby  Romeo*s  arms,  etc* 

FTa^fi.  I  Behind  the  Scenes '\  Past  six 
o*dock^  and  a  cloudy  morning. 

Dick.  Is  tbat  tbe  raTen's  voice  I  liear? 
Simon.  No  master,  it's  tbe  watcbman*s. 
Ctiar.  Dear  beart,  doa*t  let  us  stand  Yooling 
bere— as  1  lite  and  breathe  we  shall   bolb  be 
taken--<lo,  for  beaveo's  sake,  let  us  make  our 
escape. 
Dick,  Yes,  my  dear  Charlotte,  wv  wtU  go 

together. 
Together  to  the  theatre  we*U  go, 
There  to  their  ratish'd  eyes  our  skiH  we^ll 

show,  * 

And  point  new  beaiHies — to  the  pit  below. 

{Exit  with  Charlotte. 
,    Simon,  And  I  to  sweep  my  master*s   sbop 

will  go. 
[Exit  into  the  House,  and  shuts  the  Door. 


Enter  a   fT'atchman. 

Watch.  Past  six  o^dock,  and  a  cloudy 
moming— Hey>day  I  whales  bere?  A  ladder 
at  master  Gargle*s  window} — I  must  alarm  the 
family — Ho!  master  Gargle  I 

yKnOcks  at  (he  Door, 

Gar.  \Aboi>e'\  What^s  the  matter?  — How 
comes  this  window  .to  be  open? — Ha!  a  lad- 
der!—Who's  below  there? 

Watcli.  I  hope  you  an't  robbed,  master 
Gargle  ? — As  I  was  going  my  rounds,  I  found 
your  window  open. 

Gar.  I  fear  this  is  some  of  that  youn^  do^*s 
tricks — 'I'ake  away  the  ladder;  I  must  inquire 
into  aH  this.  •  \ExU. 

Re-enter  Simon,  like  Scrub, 

i^imo/}. Thieves !  murder!  thieves!  pop#ty!— 

fTatch.  What's  the  matter  witb  the  fellow? 

Simon.  Spa^e  all  I  have,  and  take  my  life! 

fVatch.  Kay  mischief  in  tbe  house? 

Simon.  They  broke  in  witb  fire  and  sword 
— theyll  be  bere  this  mioute» 

frotch.  What,  are  tbere  tbieves  in  tbe 
bouse  ? 

Simon.  Witb  sword  and  pistol,  sir— 

pyatclk.  How  niany  are  there  of  tbem  ? 

Sunon*  FiTe*aad<-iort/« 


'Enter  W^ikgatb. 

Win.  Sof  friend  Gargle,  youVe  up  early,  I 
see — nothing  like  rising  early — nothing  to  be 
got  by  lying  in  bed,  like  a  lubberly  fellow— 
VVbat's  the  matter  with  you?  ha,  ha!  you 
look  frightened. 

Gar.  O,  no  wonder — my  daughter,  my 
daughter! 

W/i.   Your  daughter!    W^hat   signifies    a. 
foolish  girl? 

Gar,  Oh,  dear  beart!  dear  heart!  —  out  of 
the  window— 

Win.  Fallen  out  of  the  window?  Well, 
sbe  was  a  woman,  and  'tis  no  matter — if  she's 
dead,  sheV  provided  for.  Here,  I  found  the 
book— could  not  meet  vnth  it  last  night — here 
it  is,  friend  Gargle;  take  it,  and  give  it  that 
scoundrel  of  a  fellow. 

Gar.  Lord,  sir,   he's  returned  to  his  tricks. 

Win.  Returned  to  bis  tricks  ?— What,  broke 
loose  again? 

Gar.  Ay,  and  carried  off  my  daughter  witb 
him. 

Win.  Carried  ofT  your  daughter  ?  How  did 
the  rascal  contrive  that? 

Gar.  Oh,  dear  sir,  the  watch   alarmed   us 
awhile  ago,  and  1  found  a  ladder  at  the  win- 
dow;  so  i  suppose  my  young  madam  made 
her  escape  that  way. 
-*  Win.  I'll  never  see  the  fellow's  face. 

Simon,  Secrets!  secrets! 
.  'Win.  What,  are  you  in  the  secret,  friend? 
,    Simon,  To  be  sure,  there  be  secrets  in   all 
families;  but  for  m^  part,    I'll   not    speak  a 
word,  pro  or  con,  till  there's  a  peace. 

Win.  You  won  t  speak,  sirrah  ?  I'll  make 
you  speak.  Do  you  know  nothing  of  this 
numskull?      '   - 

Simon.  Who  I,  sir? — He  came  home  last 
night  from  your  house,  and  went  out  again 
directly. 

Win.  You  saw  him  then? 

Simon.  Yes,  str^saw  him,  to  be  sure,  sir 
— be  made  me  open  the  shop-door  for  him — 
he  stopped  on  the  threshola  and  pointed  at 
one  of  tne  clouds,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  not 
like  an  ouzel? 

Win.  Like  an  ouzel! — ^Wounds]  what's  an 
ouzel? 

Gar.  And  the  young  dog  came  back  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  steal  away  my  daughter. 


Enter  a  Porter, 

Win.  Who  arc  you,  pray?  What  do  you 
want? 
Par,  Is  one  Mr.  Gargle  bere? 

I     Gar.  Yes.    IVbo  wants  him? 
Por,  Here's  a  letter  for  you. 
Gar.  Let  me  see  it.  O^  dear  beart!  {Rettdsl 
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To  Mr,  Gar^e,  ai  ^ePeitU^  and  Moriar.^ 
Slidikins,  tbis  is' a  letter  from  tbat  unfortu- 
laale  young  fellow, 

f^/}.  Let  me  see  it,  Gargle«  [^Reads, 

To  Mr*  Gargle,  eU:. 

Most  potent,  gratfe,  and  reverend  doctor, 
mj  ver/  noble  and  approi^d  good  nuuter 
—  That  I  have  tc^en  away  jour  daughter, 
it  is  most  true;  true  I  will  marrf  Jier — ^lis 
true,  ^tis  ffitjr,  andpi^  ^tis,  ^iis  true, — Wiiat 
in  tbe  name  of  commou  sense  is  all  tliis?  — 
/  have  done  your  shop  some  service,  and 
you  know  it;  no  more  of  that;  yet  I  could 
wish,  that  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  this 
thing — Wbat  can  the  fellow  mean? — For 
time  may  liave  yet  one  fated  hour  to  come, 
which  winged  with  liberty,  may  overtake 
occasion  past, — Overtake  occasion  past! — no, 
no,  time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man. — /  ex- 
pect redress  from  thy  noble  sorrows.  Thine 
and  my  poor  country^ s  ever,  R.  Wing  ate. 
'  Mad  as  a  March  hare!  I  have  done  with  him; 
Jet  him  stay  till  the  shoe  pinches,  a  crack- 
brained  numskull! 

Por,  AnH  please  ye,  sir,  I  fancies  the  ren- 
tleman  is  a  little  beside  himself;  he  took  hold 
un  me  here  by  the  collar,  and^  called  me  vil- 
lain, and  bid  me  prove  his  wife  a  whore. 
Lord  help  him,  I  never  see*d-  the  gentleraan^s 
spouse  in  my  born  days  before. 

Gar,  Is  she  with  him  now? 

Por,  I  believe  so;  there's  a  likely  young 
woman  with  him,  all  in  tears. 

Gar,  My  daughter,  to  be  5ure. 

Por,  I  fancy,  master,  the  gentleman's  under 
troubles.    I  brought  it  from  a  spuoging-house. 

JT'in,  From  a  spunging-house  ? 

Por,  Yes,  sir,  in  Grays-inn-lane. 

f^i/2.  Let  him  lie  there,  let  him  ^e  there  1 
1  am  glad  of  it« 

Gar,  Do,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  step  to  him. 

^in.  No,  not  I;  let  him  stay  there.  Thiji 
it  is  to  have  a  genius,  ha^  ha!  —  a  genius,  ha, 
ha! — a  genius  is  a  fine  thing  indeed,  ha,  haJ 

[Exit. 

Gar,  Poor  man !   he  has   certainly  a   fever 
on  his  spirits.    Do  ^ou  step  in  with  me,  ho- 
nest man,    till    I   slip    on   my   coat,  and  then 
I'll  go  after  tbis  unfortunate  boy. 
Por,  Yes,  sir;  'tis  in  Gray's-mn-lane. 

[Exeunt 


Dick*  Now,^  thank  heaven,  IVn  not  werftb 
a  groat. 

JiaiL  Then  there's  no  credit  here,  I  can  tell 
you  that ;  you  must  get  bail,  or  go  to  New- 
gate. VVho  do  you  think  is  to  pay  house- 
rent  for  you?  Such  povertystrack  devils  as 
you  shan't  stay  in  ray  house.  You  shall  go 
to  quod,  I  can  tell  you«that  [A  Knocking  at 
the  Door'\  Coming,  comings  I  am  coming.  I 
shall  lodge  you  in  Newgate,  I  promise  yoa, 
before  nighL  {«fot  worth  a  groat  I  You're  a 
fine  fellow  to  stay  in  a  roan's  house.  Yoa 
shall  go  to  quod.  [ExiL 

Dick,  Come,  clear  up,  Charlotte,  never  miod 
this.^Come  now,  let  us  act  the  prison  scene 
in  the  Mourning  Bride. 

Char,  How  can  you  think  of  acting  speeches 
when  we're  in  such  distress? 

Dick,  Nay  but,  my  dear  angel^ 

Enter  Win  gate  and  Gar6i;k. 

Come,  now  well  practice  an  attitude.  Hew 
many  of  'em  hxse  you  ? 

Char,  Let  me  see:  one— two^three^tod 
then  in  the  fourth  act,  and  then — O  gemiiii, 
I  have  ten  ai  least. 

Dick,  l^hat  will  do  swimmingly.  Tve  a 
round  doten  myself.  Come,  now  begin;  you 
fancy  me  dead,  and  I  tbtnk  the  same  of  yoo.. 
Now  Aind.  [They  stand  in  Attitudes, 

the  vil 


ScBNE  III. — A  Spunging-house, 

* 

Dick  and  Bailiff  discovered  at  a  Table, 
and  Charlottx  sitting  in  a  disconsolate 
Manner  by  him, 

,  Bail,  Here's  my  service  to  you,  young  gen- 
tleman. —  Don't  be  uneasy ;  the  debt  is  nc^ 
much.     Why  do  you  look  so  sad? 

Dick,  Because  captivity  has  robb'd  me  of 
a  just  and  dear  diversion. 

Bail,  Never  look  sulky  at  me ;  I  never  use 
any  body   ill.     'Come,  it    has  been   many   a 

food  man's  lot — here's  my   service   to  you  — 
ut  we've  no  liquor — come,  we'll  have  t'other 
howl. 

Dick,  Fve  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 
yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin. 
BaiL  What  do  you  say*  You've  fifty  shil- 
ags,  I  hope  ? 


yrin.  Only  mind  the  villain. 

[Apart  to  Gargh 

Dick,  O  thou  soft  fleetingTorm  ofLindamica! 

Chctr.  Illusive  shade  of  my  beloved  lord! 

Dick,  She  Yists^  she  speaks,  and  we  sbaU 
stil}  be  happy. 

fVin,'\o\i  lie,  you  villain,  you  shan't  be 
happy.         •  [Knocks  him  dStvn. 

Dick.  [On  the  Groimd]  Perdition  eatdi 
your  arm,  the  chance  il  thine ! 

Gar,  So,  my  young  madam,  I  have  fbunil 
you  again. 

Dick,  Capulet,  forbear;  Paris,  let  loowyour 
l^old.  ^he  is  my  wife;  our  hearts  are  KmM 
together. 

VTin.  Sirrah !  viUak  1  111  break  every  bone 
in  your  body.  [Strikes  him, 

Jbick,  Parents  have  flinty  hearts;  no  tsarl 
can  move  'em:  children  must  he  wretched. 

f^ii^.  Get  ofif  the  ground,  you  villain,  grt 
off  the  ground. 

Dick.  'Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  scene-draw- 
ers to  lift  me. 

fj^in.  'Tis  mighty  well,  young  man*  Zeo- 
kers,  I  made  my  own  fortune;  andfll  take  a 
boy  out  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  and  gi^ 
bim  all  I  have.  Lookye'here,  friend  Gargl^i 
you  know  I'm  not  a  hard-hearted  man.  Tbe 
scoundrel,  you  know,  ^as  robbed  me;  so,  dVe 
see,  I  won  t  hang  him ;  I'll  only  .transport  the 
fellow:  and  so,  Mr.  Catchpole,  you  may  tab 
him  to  Newgate. 

Gar,  Wen  but,  'dear  sir,  you  know  I^  »- 
ways  intended  to  marry  my  daughter  i»to 
your  family;  and  if  you  let  the  young  n»D 
be  ruined,  my  money  must  all  go  into  mo- 
ther channel.  ,. 

f^in.  How's  that?  Into  another  channelf 
Must  not  lose  the  handling  of  his  nwog* 
[Aside!  Why,  I  told  you,  friend  Gargle^PiJ 
not  a  hard -hearted  man.  If  the  h^ckfceitf 
would  hut  get    as    many   crabhe4  j^J^ 
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^fords  from  Hyppocrites  and  Allen,  at  he  bat 
firom  his  nonsensical  tnimpeiy,  ha,  ha !  I  don^ 
know,  between  yon  and  I,  but  he  might  pass 
for  a  Terj  good  physician. 

Dick.  And  most  I  leave  thee,  Juliet  ? 

Char.  Nay,  but  prVthee  now  have  done 
'With  your  speeches,  xou  see  ve  are  brought 
to  the  last  distress,  and  so  you  had  better 
make  it  up.  [Apart  to  Dick, 

Dick.  VVhy,  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  I  don*t 
care  if  I  do.  \Apari\  Sir,  you  shall  find,  for 


the  liitnre,  that  we^ll  bo&  tndeaTonr  to  grre 
you  all  the  satisfaction  in  our  power. 
FFin.  WtTj  well,  that's  right. 
Dick.  Ana  since  we  don't  go  on  the  stage. 
'tis  some  comfort  that  the  wond's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
Some  play  the  upper,  some  the  under  parts. 
And   most  assume   what's  foreign  to  their 

hearts; 
Thus  life  is  hut  a  tragic-comio  jest. 
And  all  is  farce  and  roumraery  at  best 
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Fakcb  by  Da^d  Garrick.  One  of  ih*  earlier  prodneiioB*  of  Uiii  exccUeat  wnUr»  bat  «boanduif  wilk  tpirliu  ia* 
eident  and  yarietjr.  The  leaf  uafv  n  well  adapted  to  the  ckaractcrs,  and  the  pteve  bae  ever  act  with  coostderabM  nwmu 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Gayless*$  Lodgings. 

Enter  Gayless  and  Sharp. 

Sharp.  How,  sir,  shall  you  be  married  to- 
morrow ?  Eh,  Fm  afraid  you  joke  with  your 
poor  humble  servant. 

Gaj.  I  tell  thee,  Sharp,  last  night  Melissa 
consented,  and  fixed  to-morrow  for  the  happy 

day. 

Sharp.  Tis  well  she  did,  sir,  or  it  might 
have  been  a  dreadful  one  for  us,  in  our  pre- 
sent condition:  all  your  money  spent,  your 
moteables  sold,  your  honour  almost  rumed, 
and  your  humble  servant  almost  starved;  we 
could  not  possibly  have  stood  it  two  days 
longer.  But  if  this  young  ladj  will  marry 
you,  and  relieve  us,  o*my  consaence,  ni  turn 
friend  to  the  sex,  and  tbmk  of  a  wife  myself 

Gax»  And  yet,  Sharp,  when  I  think  how  I 
have  imposed  upon  her,  I  am  almost  resolved 
to  throw*  myseU  at  her  feet,  tell  her  the  real 
situation  of  mj  aifairsi  ask  her  pardon,  and 
implore  her  pity. 

Sharp.  After  marriage^  with  all  my  heart, 

sir.  '  •   M  . 

Gar.  What,  because  I  am  poor,  shall  I 

abanoon  my  honour? 

Sharp.  Yes,  you  musL  sir,  or  abandon  roe: 
so  pray  discharge  one  ot  us  \  for  eat  I  must, 
ana  speedily  too:  and  youknow  very  well  that 
thai  oonour  of  yours  will  neither  introduce 
^oa  to  a  great  roan*s  table,  nor  get  me  credit 

r  a  singTe  beef*steak. 

Gay.  What  can  I  do? 

Sharp.  Nothing,  while  honour  sticks  in 
your  throat:  do  gulp,  master,  and  down 'with  it 

Gaj.  PrVthee  leave  me  to  my  thougbb. 

Sharp,  Leave  yo«!  No,  not  in  such  bad 
company,  TU  assure  you.     Why  you  must 
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certainly  be  a  very  great  philosopher,  fiTi  to 
moralize  and  declaim  so  charmingly  as  you 
do,  about  honours  and  conscience,  when  your 
doors  are  beset  with  bailiffs,  and  not  one 
single  guinea  in  your  pocket  to  bribe  the 
villains.  [sirrah  1 

Gajr.  Don*t  be  witty,  and  give  your  advice. 

Sharp.  Do  you  be  wise,  and  take  it,  sir. 
But  to  be  serious;  you  Certainly  have  spent 
your  fortune,  and  out-lived  your  credit,  as 
your  pockets  and  my  belly  can  testify:  your 
father  has  disowned  you ;  all  your  friends  for- 
sook you,  except  myself,  who  am  starving 
with  you.  Now,  sir,  if  you  marry  this  young 
lady,  who  as  yet,  thank  heaTen,  knows  no- 
thing of  your  misfortunes,  and  by  that  means 
procure  a  better  fortune  than  that  you  squan- 
dered away,  make  at  good  husband,  and  turn 
economist,  you  still  may  be*^  happy,  may  still 
be  sir  Wilfiam^s  heir,  and  the  lady  too  00 
loser  by  the  bargain. — There*s  reason  and  ar^ 
gument,  sir. 

Gaj,  Twas  with  that  prospect  I  first  mada 
love  to  her. 

Sharp.  Pray  then  make  no  more  objectiona 
to  the  marriage.  You  see  I  am  reduced  to 
my  waistcoat  already;  and  when  necessity  has 
undressed  me  from  top  to  toe.  she  must  begin 
with  you ;  and  then  we  shall  be  forced  to 
keep  house,  and  die  by  inches.  Look  yon, 
sir,  if  you  won*t  resolve  to  take  my  advice, 
while  you  have  one  coat  to  your  bade,  1  most 
e*en  take  to  mj  heels  while  I  have  strength  to 
ryn,  and  something  to  cover  me :  so,  sir,  wishing 
you  much  comfort  and  consolation  with  your 
bare  conscience,  I  am  your  most  obedienl 
and  hatf-starvM  friend  and  servant.      {Going. 

Gay.  Hold,  Sharp,  you  won^t  leave  me? 

Sharp.  I  must  eat,  sir;  by  my  honour  an4 
appetite,  I  must! 

Ill 
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"  Gaf,  Well  tk«Dt  I  vm  rewlfed  to  fxfom 
the  cheat;  aad  a»  1  shall  quite  change  my  for- 
mer course  of  life,  hamy  may  he  tne  coose- 
tjaenoes:  at  kasl,  of  tois  I  am  suro — 

Sharp,  That  you  cauH  be  worse  than  you 
are  at  present.  [A  Knocking  without 

Gay.  Who?s  there? 

Sharp.  Some  of  your  former  good  friends,, 
who  fatoured  you  with  money  at  fifty  per 
cent,  and  helped  you  to  spend  it;  and  are 
now  become  daily  raemesto  s  to  you  of  the 
fotty  of  trusting  rogues,  and  laughing  at  my 
advice. 

Gaj,  Cease  your  impertinence  I — ^to  the  door ! 
— If  they  are  duns,  tell  *em  my  marriage  is 
now  certainly  fixed,  and  persuade  *em  still  to 
forbear  a  few  days  longer. — And  do  you  hear, 
Sharp,  if  it  should  he  any  body  from  Melissa, 
say  I  am  not  at  home.  lest  the  bad  appearance, 
we  make  here  should  make  *em  suspect  some- 
thing to  our  disadvantage. 

Sharp,  ril  obey  you,  sir;  but  Fm  afraid 
they  wiH  easily  cKscover  the  consumptive  si- 
tuation of  our  affairs  by  my  chop-fallen  coun- 
tenance. [Exit 

Gay,  These  very  rascals  who  are  now  con- 
tinually dunning  and  persecuting  me,  were 
the  very  persons  who  led  me  to  my  ruin, 
partook  ot  my  prosperity,  and  professed  the 
greatest  friendship. 

Sharp.  \}Vithou£\  Upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
KittVt  my  master^s  not  at  home. 

Kitty.  \}ViOwui\  i.ookye,  Sharp,  I  must 
and  will  see  him. 

Gay.  Ha,  what  do  I  hear?  Melissa^s  maidl 
•*-She*s  coming  up  stairs*  What  roust  I  do? 
— -ril  get  into  this  closet  and  listen.        \ExiL 

Re-enter  ShabP|  with  Kitty. 

Kitty.  I  must  know  where  he  is,  and  will 
know  toOy  Mr.  Impertinence! 

Sharp.  Not  of  me  you  won't.  l^Aside^  He's 
not  within,  1  tell  you^  Mrs.  Kitty.  I  don*t 
know  myself.    Do  you  think  I  can  conjure? 

Kitty.  But  I  know  you  will  lie  abominably; 
therefore  don't  trifle  with  me.  I  come  from 
mv  mistress,  Melissa:  you  know,  I  suppose, 
what's  to  be  done  to-morrow  morning? 

Sfu»rp,  Ay,  and  to-morrow  night  too,  girl! 

Kitiy.  Not  if  r  can  help  it.  {Aside\  But 
come,  where  is  your  master  ?  for  see  him  I 
must. 

Sharp.  Pray,  Mrs.  Kitty,  what's  your  opi- 
nion of  this  match  between  my  master  and 
your  mistress? 

Kitty n  Wfay»  I  have  no  opinion  of  it  at  all ; 
and  yet  most  of  our  wants  will  be  relieved 
by  it  too ;  for  instance  now,  your  master  will 
get  a  fortqne,  that's  what  I'm  afraid  he  wants; 
my  mistress  will  get  a  husband,  that's  what 
she  has  wanted  for  some  time ;  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  my  conversation,  aud  I  an  op- 
portunity of  breaking  your  head  for  your  im- 
pertinence. 

Sharp.  Madam,  Vm  your  most  humble  ser<* 
vantl  But  111  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  am 
positively  against  the  match  |  for,  was  I  a  man 
of  mj  master's  fortune—^ 

Kitty.  YouM  marry,  if  you  eould,  and  mend 
it;  ha,  ha,  ha! — Pray,  Sharp,  where  does  your 
master's  estate  lie? 

Sharp.  Lie,  lie  I  why,  it  lies — ^Yaith,  I  can't 
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iMone  any  particular  nbee^  it  lieo  in  to  many: 
hia  effects  are  divided,  aome  here,  some  there; 
his  steward  hardly  knows  Umscl£ 

Kitty.  Scatter'd,  acatter'd^  I  suppose.  But 
harkve.  Sharp,  what's  become  of  your  fami« 
tarer  You  seem  lo  be  a  little  hare  here  at 
presenL 

tSftar/^  Why,  ^fwi  most  know,  as  soon  aa 
the  wedding  was  fixed,  my  master  ordered 
me  to  remove  his  goods  into  a  friend's  house, 
to  make  room  fiikr  a  ball  which  ho  designs  to 
give  here  the  day  after  the  marriage. 

Kitty.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world!  for 
my  mistress  designs  to  have  a  hall  and  enter- 
tainment here  to-night  before  the  marriage; 
and  that's  my  business  with  your  master. 

Sharp.  The  devil  it  is!  ^{Aside. 

Kittf.  She'll  not  have  it  public;  she  designs 
to  invite  only  eight  or  ten  couple   of  friends. 

Sharp.  No  more? 

Kiity.  No  more:  and  she  ordered  me  to 
desire  your  master  not  to  make  a  great  en- 
tertainment. 

Sharp.  Oh,  never  fean 

KiUy.  Ten  or  a  dozen  little  nice  things, 
with  some  fruit,  I  believe,  wiU  be  enough  in 
all  conscience. 

Sharp.  Oh,  curse  your  conscience !  [Aside. 

Kitty.  And  what  do  you  think  I  have  done 
of  my  own  head  ? 

Sharp.  What? 

Kitty.  I  have  invited  all  my  lord  Scale/y's 
servants  to  come  and  see  you,  and  have  a 
dance  in  the  kitchen:  won't  your  master  be 
surprised? 

Sharp^  Much  so,  indeed ! 

Kitty.  Well,  be  quick  and  find  out  your 
master,  and  make  what  haste  you  <:an  with 
your  preparations:  you  have  no  time  to  lose. 
— Pr'y thee.  Sharp,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  some  time,  and  you 
seem  to  look  a  little  thin. 

Sharp,  Oh,  my  unfortunate  face!  \Aside\ 
I'm  in  pure  good  health,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Kitty;  and  I'll  assure  you  I  have  a  very  good 
stomach,  never  better  in  all  my  life;  and  I 
am  as  fuU  of  vigour,  hussy! 

XOffers  to  kiss  her. 

Kitty.  What,  with  that  face?  — Well,  by, 
by.  \GoinfL\  Oh,  Sharp,  what  illTlookiog  fel- 
lows are  those,  were  standing  about  your 
door  when  I  came  in?  They  want  your  ma- 
ster too,  I  suppose? 

Sharp.  Hum  !  YeS|  they  are  waiting  for  htm. 
They  are  some  of  his  tenants  out  of  the  coun- 
try, that  want  to  pay  him  some  money. 

Kitty.  TenanU !  What,  do  you  let  his  te- 
nants stand  in  the  street? 

Sharp.  They  choose  it;  as  they  seldom 
come  to  town,  they  are  willing  to  see  as  much 
of  it  as  they  can  «when  they  no :  they  are  raw, 
ignorant,  honest  people. 

Kitty.  Well,  I  must  run  home — fiirewell!— 
But  do  you  hear?  Get  something  substantial 
for  us  m  the  kitchen:  a  ham,  a  turkey,  <ff 
what  you  will.  We'll  bo  very  meny.  AM 
be  sure  to  remove  the  tables  and  chairs  ^waj 
there  too,  that  we  may  have  room  to  dance: 
I  can't  bear  to  be  confined  in  my  French  <lia- 
ces— tal,  lal,  laL  {Dances'^  Wdft  »^! 
Without  any  compliment,  1  ahall  ^,  if  I 
don't  see  you  soon.  {SxiL 
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Skmrpk  Ami,  trkkoiil  any  coapKmieiil)  I 
pra^  heaven  you  may4 

Re-enter  Gatless.     The;/    look  for  some 
time  sorrowful  at  each  other. 

Gay.  Oby  Sharp! 

Sharp*  Oh^  roaster! 

Gay,  We  are  certainly  undone! 

Sharp,  That's  no  news  to  me. 

Gay^  £ight  or  ten  couple  of  dancers— ten 
or  a  dozen  little  nice  dishes^  with  some  fruit 
— my  lord  Stately*s  senrants — ham  and  turkey! 

Sharp,  S*y  no  more ;  the  very  sound  crea- 
tes an  appetite :  and  1  am  sure,  of  late,  I  have 
had  no  occasion  for  whetters  and  provocatiyes. 

Gay*  Cursed  mbfortune!  what  can  we  do? 

Sharp,  Hang  ouraelves;  1  see  no  other  re- 
medy; except  yon  have  a  receipt  to  give  a 
ball  and  a  supper,  without  meat  or  music 

Gay,  M^ssa  has  certainly  heard  of  my  bad 
circumstances,  and  has  invented  this  scheme 
to  distress  me,  and  break  off  the  match. 

Sharp,  I  donH  beltcte  it,  sir;  begging  your 
pardon. 

Gay,  No!  why  did  her  maid  then  make  so 
strict  an  inquiry  into  niy  fortune  and  afiairs? 

Sharp,  For  two  very  substantial  reasons; 
the  first,  to  satisfy  a  cnriosity  natural  to  her 
as  a  woman;  the  second,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  my  conversation^  very  natural  to  her  ns  a 
woman  of  taste  and  noderstanding. 

'GajK  Pr'ythee  be  more  Wrioust  is  not  our 
all  at  sUke  ? 

Sharp,  Yes,  sir;  and  yet  that  all  of  imuh  is 
of  so  little  consequence,  that  a  man,  with  a 
very  small  share  of  philosophy,  may  part  Urom 
it  without  much  pain  or  uneasiness.  Howe- 
▼er,  sir,  1*11  convince  you,  in  half  an  hour, 
that  Mi^  Melissa  knows  nothing  of  youi^  cir^ 
cnmstances.'^AkNl  Til  teU  you  what  too,  sir, 
she  shanH  be  here  to-night,  and  yet  you  shall 
mahry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Gay,  How,  how,  dear  Sharp? 

Sharp,  *Tis  here,  here,  sir!  warm,  worm; 
and  delays  wM  cool  it;  therefore  Til  awny  to 
ber^  and  do  jou  be  as  merry  as  love  and  pi»- 
verty  wiU  permit  you. 

^^ould  you  succeed,  a  faithful  firiend  depute. 

Whose  head  can  plan^  and  front  can  Exe- 
cute. {ExHmi, 

ScKRB  II. — ]Abussa*s  Lodging9. 
'  Enter  Mbusaa  emd  Kitty. 

Mel,  You  snrprise  me,  Kitty!  the  master 
not  at  home,  the  man  in  confusion,  no  limii^ 
tnre  in  the  hous«,  and  ill-looking  frilows  about 
the  doors !  *Tis  all  a  Hddle. 

Kitty.  But  very  eas^  to  be  etpUinfed. 

Met,  Pr^ythee  explain  it  then,  nor  keep  Me 
longer  in  suspense. 

&itty.  The  affair  is  this,  madam  t  Mi^.  Gay- 
less  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt;  you  are 
orer  head  and  edrs  in  love ;  you*ll  maity  him 
lo-«om>ljr;  the  next  day  your  whole  fortune 
«oes  to  his  creditors^  and  you  and  your  chil- 
dren ore  to  live  OMafortaUy  tipott  the  re- 
mainder. 

iiei,  I  annol  tUnk  hkn  base. 

Kitty,  But  I  hwiw  they  ore  all  basev>^You 
are  very  young,  and  very  i^orimtof  ihekex; 
I  nm  ye«ag  ftMK  but  have  more  experience: 
yoto  n^ver  >prAS  kt  lote  be4orc^  I  have  b«Sti 


in  love  with  an  hundred,  and  tried  *eik  idl; 
and  know  Vro  to  be  a  parcel  of  barbarous, 
perjured,  deluding,  bewitching  devils. 

meh  The  low  wretches  you  have  had  to  do 
with  may  answer  the  character  you  give^em; 
but  Mr.  Gayless — 

Kitty,  Is  a  man>  madam. 

MeL  1  hope  so>  Kitty,  or  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  hvm, 

Kitfy,  With  all  my  heart.-— I  have  given 
you  my  oentkneAts  upon  the  occasion,  and 
shall  leave  you  to  your  own  inclinations. 

Mel,  Ob,  madam,  I  am  muck  obliged  to 
you  for  your  great  condescension;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
However,  I  have  so  great  a  rej^d  for  your 
Opinion,  that  had  I  ceiiain  proofs  of  his  idl- 
lany — 

Ki^y,  Of  his  poverty  you  rooy  have  a  hun- 
dred ;  I  aim  sure  I  have  bJMl  noOe  to  the  con* 
trary. 

Mel,  Oh,  there  the  ebon  pinches.      [Mgide, 

Kittjr.  Nay,  so  far  from  giving  mt  the  usual 
perquisites  of  My  place,  he  has  not  so  much 
as  kept  me  in  temper  with  little  eadeaiing 
civilities;  and  one  might  reasonably  expect, 
when  a  man  is  deficient  in  on^  vray,  that^  be 
should  make  it  up  in  another.    [A  Knackimg. 

Mel.  See  who^s  at  the  door.  lExit  KiUyl 
I  must  be  cautious  how  I  heirken  too  MUich 
to  this  girl:  her  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  GayWas 
seems  to  arise  frem  hit  dieitpgard  ^  her. 

Reenter  KiTTT^  with  Shar». 

So,  Sharp,  have  you  found  your  master? 
VViU  things  be  reMJy  ior  the  ball  and  enter- 
tainment ? 

Sharp.  To  your  wishes,  madaili.  I  have 
just  now  bespoke  the  music  atid  suppei\  and 
wait  flow  for  your  ladyship^s  farther  commands. 

Mel.  My  compliments  to  yenr  muster^  and 
let  him  know  I  and  my  coiOjiany  tviH  be  with 
him  by  six;  wo  desim  to  diiak  toa,  and  play 
at  cards,  before  vre  oanoe. 

Kitty,  So  shall  I  and  my  company^  Mr. 
Sharps  (Aswde. 

Sharp*  Mighty  well,  nllidam!  [Jside. 

Mel.  Pr^ythee,  Sharp,  what  makes  yon  coiiie 
without  your  coat?  Tis  too  tool  to  go  so 
airy,  sure» 

Kitty.  Mr.  Sharp,  madam,  is  of  a  very  hot 
constitution;  ha.  ha,  ha! 

Sharps  If  it  had  been  ever  to  cool>  I  have 
had  enough  to  warm  me  since  I  came  frowi 
home,rm  sure ;  but  no  matter  for  tlMit%  {SijgkB, 

Mel*  What  d*ye  mean? 

Sharp,  Fray  don*t  ask  me^  madam;  I  be- 
seech you  donti  lt\  us  change  the  std>je«l. 

Kjie^^  Insist  npon  knowing  il«  niadani.^My 
icuriosity  must  be  ealis^d,  or  I  eball  burit« 

l^mde. 

Mel*  I  do  insist  upon  knowing;  on  pniki  of 
my  displeasure,  tell  me! 

Sharp,  If  my  matter  shoold  kAow^-^  tiust 
not  tell  you,  madam,  indeed, 

Mei.  I  promise  you,  upon  my  honmlr^  he 
never  shaU* 

ShartK  But  can  yonr  ladyship  imn»i  se- 
crecy from  that  4WIM*ter? 

Xjityi  Yes,  Mft»  Jackanapds,  Ibr  any  thhig 
you  can  eayi 

JIML  I  etmge  Ibr  hen  [not  toll  you. 

Sharp,  Why  thcis  in  ehoH^  Miidam-^  can- 
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Mei.  0on*t  trifle  witb  me. 

Sharp,  Thea  since  you  will  bave  it,  ma- 
Jam,  I  lost  my  coat  in  defence  of  your  re- 
putation. 

Mel.  In  defence  of  my  reputation  ? 

Sharp.  I  will  assure  you,  madam,  IVe  suf- 
fered tery  much  in  defence  of  it;  which  is 
more  than  I  would  have  done  for  my  own. 

Mel,  Pr*ythee  explain. 

Sharp,  In  short,  madam,  you  was  seen, 
•bout  a  month  ago,  to  make  a  visit  to  my 
master  alone. 

MeL  Alone !  my  servant  was  with  me. 

Sharp,  What,  Mrs.  Kilty?  So  much  the 
worse;  for  the  was  looked  upon  as  my  pro- 
perty; and  I  was  brought  in  guilty,  as  well 
as  you  and  my  master. 

Kiity.  What,  your  property,  jackanapes? 

Mel.  What  is  all  this? 

Sharp.  W^by,  madam,  as  I  came  out  but 
SOwMo  make  preparation  for  you  and  your 
company  to-night,  Mrs.  Pry  about,  the  attor- 
ney's wife  at  next  door,  calls  tome:  ^'Harkye, 
fellow!**  says  she,  "do  you  and  your  modest 
master  know  that  my  liusband  shall  indict 
your  house,  at  the  next  parish  meeting,  for  a 
nuisance  ? 

Mel,  A  nubance! 

Sharp,  I  said  so — "A  nuisance!  1  believe 
none  in  the  neighbourhood  live  with  more  de- 
cency and  regularity  than  I  and  my  master;  ** 
as  is  really  the  case. — '^Decency  and  regular- 
ity!" cries  she,  with  a  sneer — "why,  sirrah, 
does  not  my  window  look  into  your  master's 
bed-chamber?  And  did  not  he  bring  in  a  cer- 
tain lady,  such  a  day?"  describing  you,  ma- 
dam.— "And  did  not  I  see — ^ 

Mel.  See!  O  scandalous!  W^hat?  . 

Sharp.  Modesty  requires  my  silencef 

Mel.  Did  not  you  contradict  her? 

Sharp.  Contradict  her!  Why,  I  told  her  I 
was  sure  she  lied:  "for,  zounds!**  said  I,  for 
I  could  pot  help  swearing,  "I  am  so  well 
convinced  of  the  lady*s  ana  my  master's  pru- 
dence, that  I  am  sure^  bad  they  a  mind  to 
amuse  themselves,  they  would  certainly  have 
drawn  the  window-curtains.** 

Mel.  W^hat,  did  you  say  nothing  else?  Did 
not  you  convince  her  of  her  error  and  imper- 
tinence ? 

Sharp.  She  swore  to  such  things,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  but  swear  and  csul  names: 
upon  which,  out  bolts  her  husband  upon  me, 
with  a  fine  taper  crab  in  his  hand,  and  fell 
upon  mc  with  such  violence,  that,  being  half 
delirious,  I  made  a  full  confession.  • 

Mel.  A  full  confession !  W^hat  did  you  confess  ? 

Sharp.  That  my  master  loved  fornication; 
that  you  had  no  aversion  to  it ;  that  Mrs.  Kitty 
was  a  bawd,  and  your  humble  servant  a  pimp. 

KiUjr,  A  bawd  I  a  bawd!  Do  I  look  like  a 
bawd,  madam? 

Sharp,  And  so,  madam,  in  the  scuffle,  my 
coat  was  torn  to  pieces,  as  well  as  your  re- 
putation, [famous ! 

Mel,  And  so  you   joined  to  make  me  io- 

Sharp.  For  heaven*s  sake,  madam ^  what 
could  I  do  ?  His  proofs  fell  so  thick  ^pon  me, 
aa  witness  my  head,  [ShoifPS  his  Head,  pla^ 
steretQ  that  I  would  have  given  up  all  the 
reputations  in  the  kingdom,  rather  than  have 
my  braisi  beat  to  a  |elly. 


[Act  L  Sccvb  2.] 

Mel,  Very  well ! — ^Bot  FU  be  revenced.  Aod 
did  not  you  tell  your  master  of  this  r 

Sharp.  Tell  him !  No,  madam.  Had  I  told 
him,  his  love  is  so  violent  for  you,  that  be 
vvould  certainly  have  murdered  half  the  attor- 
nies   in   town  by  this  time. 

Mel.  Very  well!— But  Vm  resolved  nol  to 
go  to  your  master's  to-night. 

Sharp.  Heavens,  and  my  impudence,  be 
praised !  [4tfM2ff. 

KiUy.  Why  not,  madam?  If  you  are  not 
guilty,  face  your  accusers. 

Sharp.  Ob,  the  devil !  mined  again !  [Aside'Jl 
To  be  sure,  face  *em  by  all  means,  madam: 
they  can  but  be  abusive,  and  break  the  win- 
dows a  little.  Besides,  madam,  I  have  thougbt 
of  a  way  to  make  this  affair  quite  diverting  to 
you:  I  have  a  fine  blunderbuss,  charged  witb 
half  a  hundred  slugs,  and  my  master  has  n 
delicate,  large,  Swiss  broad-sword;  and  be- 
tween us,  madam,  we  shall  so  pepper  and 
slice  *em,  that  you  will  die  with  laugliing. 

MeL  What,  at  murder? 

KiUf,  Don't  fear,  madam,  there  will  be  no 
murder  if  Sharp's  concerned. 

Sharp,  Murder,  madam!  'Tis  self-defence: 
besides,  in  these  sort  of  skirmishes,  there  are 
never  more  than  two  or  three  killed:  for, 
supposing  they  bring  the  whole  body  of  mili- 
tia upon  us,  down  but  with  a  brace  of  tiien^ 
and  away  fly  the  rest  of  the  covey. 

MeL  Persuade  me  ever  so  much,  I  wool! 
go;  that*s  my  resdlutioo. 

KiUy.  Why  then,  1*11  tell  you  what,  ma- 
dam ;  since  you  are  resolved  not  to  go  to  the 
supper,  suppose  the  iupper  was  to  come  to 
you:  *tis  great  pity  such  grfat  preparationa  as 
Mr.  Sharp  has  made  shoiud  be  thrown  nway. 

Sharp.  So  it  is,  as  you  s.iy,  Mrs.  Kitty; 
but  I  can  immediately  run  back  and  nnbe^eak 
what  I  have  ordered;  *tis  soon  done. 

Mel.  But  then  what  excuse  can  I  aend  to 
your  master?  he*ll  be  very  uneasy  at  my  not 
coming. 

Sharp.  Oh,  terribly  so! — But  I  have  it;  III 
tell  him  that  you  were  suddenly  taken  with 
the  vapours,  or  qualms,  or  what  yon  please, 
madam. 

Mel.  ni  leave  it  to  you.  Sharp,  to  make  my 
apology;  and  there's  lialf-a-guinea  for  you  to 
help  your  invention.         • 

Sluirp.  Half-a-guinea ! — *Tis  so  lojig  since 
I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  money,  that  I 
scarcely  know  the  current  coin  of  my  own 
country.  Oh,  Sharp,  what  talents  hast  thou! 
to  secure  thy  master,  deceive  his  mbtress,  oot- 
lie  her  chambermaid,  and  yet  be  paid  for  thy 
honesty ! — But  my  joy  willdiscover me.  [Ash- 
de^  Madam,  you  have  eternally  fixed  Timothy 
Sharp  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant.— 
Ob.  the  delights  of  -impudence  and  a  good 
understandiugt  \Atide,  and  exit 

Kitty,  Ha,  na,  ba!  Was  there  ever  sack  a 
lying  varlet!  with  his  slugs  and  his  broad* 
swords,  his  attornies  and  broken  heads,  and 
nonsense  1  —  Well,  madam,  are  yon  tatisfifd 
i^ow?  Do  yon  vrant  more  proofs  r 

MeL  Of  your  modesty  I  do;  but  I  find  yea 
are  resolvea  to  give  me  none. 

KUty,  Madam! 

MeL  I  see  through  your  little  mean  artifo: 
you  are  cndeavounng  to  leasca  Miv  Gayfaif 


[Act  II.  SciKi  1.] 

ia  my  opinion,  becante  be  has  nol  paid  you 
for  services  be  bad  no  occoiion  for. 

Kiitr.  Pa  J  me,  madam!  I  am  sure  I  bare 
Tery  bttle  occasion  to  be  angry  witb  Mr.  Gay- 
less  for  not  paying  me,  wben,  I  beliete,  'tis 
bis  general  practice. 

JaeL  Tis  false!  He*s  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  bonour,  and  you  are — 

Kiitf.  Not  in  loYe,  1  tbank  beaTen! 

[CourtesieM* 

Mel*  You  are  a  fooL 

Kitty,  I  bave  been  in  love,  but  Tm  macb 
iiriser  now. 

MeU  Hold  your  tongue,  impertinence! 

Kitty,  Tbats  tbe  severest  tbing  sbe  bas  said 
yet.  {Aside, 

Mel  Leave  me. 

Kitty,  Ob,  this  love,  tbis  love  is  tbe  devil! 

[Kxit, 

Mel,  We  discover  our  weaknesses  to  our 
servants,  make  tbem  our  cooiidants,  put  *em 
upon  an  equality  witb  us,  and  so  tbey  become 
our  advisers.  Sharp's  behaviour,  though  I 
seemed  to  disregard  it,  makes  me  tremble  witb 
apprehensions:  and  though  I  have  pretended 
to  be  angry  witb  Kitty  ^r  her  advice,  I  think 
it  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  neglected. 

Re-enter  Kitty. 

Kitty,  May  I  speak,  madam? 

Mel,  Donh  be  a  fool.    What  do  you  want? 

Kitty,  There  is  a  servant,  just  come  out  of 
the  country,  says  be  beloogs  to  sir  William 
Gayless,  and  has  got  a  letter  for  you  from 
bis  master,  upon  ,very  urgent  business. 

MeL  Sir  VVilliam  Gajless  !  What  can  this 
mean?  Where  is  the  man? 

Kitty,  In  tbe  little  parlour,  madam. 

Mel,  rUgotobim. — My  heart  flutters  strange- 
ly. [Kjcit. 

Kitty,  O  woman,  woman,  foolish  woman! 
She'll  certainly  have  this  Gayless:  Juiy,  were 
sbe  as  well  convinced  of  bis  poverty  as  I  am, 
she'd  have  him.  Here  is  she  going  to  throw 
away  fifteen  thousand  pounds — upon  wbat? 
He's  a  man,  and  that's  all^  and,  heaven  kaowa, 
mere  man '  is  but  small  consolation  Dow>a- 
days !  iKxit, 

ACT    II. 

SCBNB   I. 

Enter  Gayless  and  Sba&p. 

Gay,  Pr'y  thee  be  serious,  Sharp :  bast  thou 
really  succeeded? 

Sharp,  To  our  wishes,  sir.  In  short,  1  have 
managed  tbe  business  with  such  skill  and  dex- 
terity,  that  neither  your  circumstances  nor  my 
veracity  are  suspected. 

Gay,  But  how  hast  thou  excused  roe  firoro 
tbe  ball  and  entertainment? 

Sharp,  Beyond  expectation,  sir.  But  in 
that  paiiicular,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  truth,  and  declare  tbe  real  situation  of  your 
affairs.  I  told  her  we  bad  so  long  disused 
ourselves  to  dressing  either  dinners  or  suppers, 
that  I  was  afiraid  we  should  be  but  awkward 
in  our  preparations.  In  short,  sir,  at  that  in- 
stant a  cursed  gnawinsr  seised  my  stomacb| 
that  I  could  not  help  teUing  bciv  that  both  you 
and  myself  seldom  made  a  ffood  meal,  now- 
a-<layS|  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  yaar. 
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Gajr>  Hell  and  confnrfnni  bate  yoft  betrayed 
roe,  villain?  Did  you  not  tell  roe,  tbis  mo- 
ment, she  did  not  io  tbe  least  suspect  my  cir- 
cumstances? 

Sharp,  No  more  sbe  did,  sir,  till  I  told  her. 

Gay,  Very  well! — ^And  was  this  your  skill 
and  dexterity  ? 

Sharp,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  but  you 
wou't  bear  reason.  My  melancholy  face  and 
piteous  narration  had  such  an  effect  upon  her 
generous  bowels,  that  sbe  freely  forgives  all 
that's  past 

Gay,  Does  she.  Sharp? 

Sharp,  Yes,  and  desires  never  to  see  your 
face  again;  and,  as  a  further  consideration 
for  so  doing,  she  bas  sent  you  balf-a-guinea. 

[Shoivs  the  money. 

Gay,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sharp,  To  spend  it,  spend  it,  sir,  and  regale. 

Gay,  Villain,  you  have  undone  me! 

Sharp,  What,  by  bringing  you  money, 
when  you  are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the 
whole  world?  W^ell,  well,  then  to  m.ike  yon 
happy  9gain,  Fll  keep  it  myself;  and  wish 
somebody  would  lake  it  in  their  bead  to  loadv 
me  witb  such  misfortunes. 

{Puts  up  the  Money, 

Gay.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  rascal? 

Sharp,  Who  deserves  more  to  be  laughed 
at?  ha,  ha,  ba!— Never  for  the  future,  sir,  dis- 
pute the  success  of  my  negociations ,  when 
even  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  can't  help 
swallowing  my  book.  Why,  sir,  I  could  have 
played  witn  you  backwards  and  forwards  at 
tbe  end  of  my  line  till  I  bad  put  your  senses 
into  such  a  fermentation,  thai  you  should  not 
have  known,  in  an  hour's  time,  whether  you 
was  a  fish  or  a  man. 

Gay,  Why,  what  b  all  tbis  yon  have  been 
telling  me? 

Sharp.  A  dovmright  lie  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Gay.  And  bare  yon  really  excused  me  to 
her? 

Sharp,  No,  sir;  but  I  have  got  tbis  half- 
guinea  to  make  her  excuses  to  you;  and  in- 
stead of  a  confederacy  between  you  and  me 
to  deceive  her,  she  thinks  she  has  brought  me 
over  to  put  the  deceit  upon  you. 

Gay,  fbou  excellent  fellow! 

Sharp,  Don't  lose  time,  but  slip  opt  of  tbe 
bouse  immediately — the  back  way,  I  believe^ 
will  be  tbe  safest  for  you — and  to  her  as  fast 
as  you  can ;  pretend  vast  surprise  '  and  con- 
cern that  her  indisposition  bas  debarred  you 
the  pleasure  of  her  company  here  to-night 
You  need  know  no  more — away ! 

Gay,  But  what  shall  we  do,  Sharp?  Here's 
her  maid  again. 

Sharp,  The  devil  she  is!  I  wish  I  could 
poison  her:  for  I'm  sure  while  she  lives  I  can 
never  prosper. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kitty,  Your  door  was  open^  so  I  did  not 
stand  upon  ceremony. 

Gay,  I  am  sorry  to  bear  your  mistress  is 
taken  so  suddenly — 

Kitty.  Vapours,  vapours  only,  sir;,  a  finr 
matrimonial  omens,  that's  all:  but  I  suppose 
Bdr.  Shafp  bas  made  ber  excuses. 

Ge^*  And  tells  me  J  can't  bate  tbe  pleaiora 
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of  her  cdtaipaBj  to^ghi.  I  bmd  made  a  stuall 
preparation;   but  Ws  ao  natter:   Skarp  shall 

fo  to  the  rest  ol  the  company,  aad  lat  them 
now  His  put  off. 

KiUjf,  Not  for  the  world,  sir:  ray  mistress 
was  sensible  you  must  have  proTided  for  her, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company;  so  she  is  rc- 
solTed,  though  she  Gan\  the  othfer  ladies  Mid 
gentlemen  shall  partake  of  your  eatertaio- 
ment. — She*s  very  good-natured. 

^  Sfiorp,  I  had  better  run  and  let  *em  know 
*tis  deferred.  \G0mg* 

Kitty.  [Stops  him\  I  baTC  been  with  Vra 
already,  and  told  *em  my  mistress  insists  anon 
their  coming;  and  they  have  all  promised  to 
be  herex  so  pray  don't  be  under  any  apprehen^ 
sions  that  your  preparations  will  be  thrown 
away. 

Gaj,  But  as  I  canH  have  her  compaay^  Mrs. 
Kitty,  *twill  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me,  and 
a  greater  compliment  to  her,  to  defer  t>ur 
mirth;  besides,  I  canH  enjoy  any  thiag  at 
present^  and  she  not  partake  of  it. 

Kitty.  Qiks  ao,  to  be  sure;  but  what  caa  I 
do?  My  mistress  will  hate  it  so{  and  Mrs» 
Gadabout,  and  the  rest  of  the  coaipany,  will 
be  here  in  a  lew  minutes:  there  are  two  or 
three  coachfuls  of 'em. 

Sharp.  Then  my  nnister  must  be  niuied, 
in  spite  of  my  parts.  [Aside. 

Gajr.  *Tis  all  orer.  Sharp.  lApttrtk 

Sharp.  I  know  it,  air.  \Aptwik 

Gay.  I  shall  go  distracted!  What  shaU  I 
do?  [dpott 

Sharp.  Why,  sir,  as  our  rooms  are  a  little 
out  of  furniture  at  present,  take  *em  into  tka 
captain's,  that  lodges  ker^,  and  set  Vm  down 
to  cards:  if  he  should  come  in  tho  mean  tinra, 
rU  excuse  yoa  to  him.  XAparL 

Kitty,   i  ha^e  disconcerted  their  a&irs|   I 
find,   m  have  some  sport  with  Ihem.  \A»ide\ 
Pray,   Mr.   Gay  less,   don't    order   too   many 
things:   they  only  make  yon  a  imodly  Wkit; 
the  more  ceremony,  you  know,  the  less  weU 
come.    Pray,  sir^  let  me  entreat  yoa  aol  to 
be  profuse.  If  I  can  be  of  service,  pray  CDm" 
mand  me;  nnr  mistress  has  sent  me  oa  parpesi?. 
W^hile  Mr.  Sharp  is  doing  the  basiaest  with^ 
out  doors,    I  may  lie  employed   within.    If 
you^U  lend   me  the  keys  of  yoar  side4>o4rd, 
1*11  di'pose  of  yoar  plate  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. [r«  Shmrp. 
Sharp.  Thank  you.  Mm.  Kittys  bat  it  '%» 
disposed  of  already,                    [A  Knocking. 
Kitty.  Bless  me,  the  company'b  comte!   Til 
go  to  the  door  aad  conduct  them  into  yoiir 
presence.  [jSxA. 
Shatp.  If  yoaM  conduct  them  iMo  a  liofse- 
pond,   and  wait  of  them  there  yooraeif^  we 
should  be  more  obliged  to  you* 
Gay,  I  can  nerer  support  thftt! 
^  Sharp.   Rouse  your  spirits,  aad  pat  oa  an 
air  of  ^iety,  and  I  don  t  despair  of  bringing 
you  oft  yet. 

Gay.   Your  wt>rds  bave  done  It  tefitdlMUly, 

Reenter  Kittt,  i^ith  Ma3*  Gadabout,  her 
Daughter,  and  Niece;  JuittCE  GuTTU, 
7&IPMT,  and  M&s»  T&ippit. 

MrsGx    Ah,  my  dear  Mri  Gaylaeat 

{Kimts  Alibi. 
Qify.  My  dtar  wldoar !  \Kiss^9  her. 


Mrst,  G.     Wa    are    coma    to    giTe   yoa 
loy^    Mr.    Gayksa;    and  kcre*s   Mr.  Guide 


come  to  give  you  joy.  — Mr.  Gaylets,  jaslioe 
Guttle. 
Sharp.  Oh»  destruction !  oaeoftke' 

\AMid9, 

Jusi  G.  UamI  Though  I  had  aot  the  ho- 
nour  of  anj  personal  knowledge  of  yoa,  yet 
at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Gambout,  I  have, 
without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  you, 
thrown  aside  all  ceremony,  to  let  you  kaow 
that  I  joy  to  hear  the  sowmnisation  of  your 
nuptials  is  so  near  at  hand. 

Gay.  Sir.  though  I  caaaot  answer  yoa  witli 
the  same  elocution,  however,  sir»  I  thank  yea 
with  the  same  sincerity. 

Mrs  G.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trippet,  sir$  IIm 
propcfest  lady  ia  the  world  for  yoarparpoM, 
for  shell  dance  for  four-and-twenty  hoon 
together. 

Trip.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  very  angry 
with  yon,  lakh:  so  near  marriaae,  aad  not 
let  me  know,  'twas  barbarous.  You  thauckt, 
I  suppose,  I  should  rally  you  apoa  it;  bet 
dear  mrs.  Trippet  here  has  long  ago  eradi- 
cated all  my  aati-matnmonial  pnndpka. 

'Kittr*  Pnj^  ladiss,  walk  into  the  neit  foem| 
Mr.  Sharp  can't  lay  his  cloth  till  you  are  let 
down  to  cards. 

Mrs.  G.  One  thing  I  had  quite  forgott  Mr. 
Qayless,  my  nephew,  who  yoa  otretuw, 
win  be  in  town  from  France  preseotly)  «•  I 
left  word  to  send  him  here  immediauly,  U» 
make  one.    • 

Gay.  You  do  me  honoar,  nrndam. 

Sharp.  Do  the  ladies  choose  cards  or  ikc 
supper  first? 

Gay.  Supper!  what  does  the  feUow  tMa? 

Just.  G.  Oh,  the  supper,  by  all  means;  ftr 
I  have  eat  noting  to  signify  since  dimicix 

Sharp.  Nor  I,  aiiice  last  Monday  ^imt  t 
fortnight.  [jitide. 

Gay.  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  roos^ 
^— Sharp,  get  things  ready  for  supper,  aodoiN 
tfaemastc 

Sharps  W^ell  said,  master. 

Mrs.  G.  Without  ceremony,  ladies. 
[Exeunt  Gayless,  Trippet,  and  ladies. 

KUty.  Ill  to  my  mistress,  and  let  her  know 
every  thing  is  ready  for  her  appearance. 

.  [Aside,  and  exit- 

Just.  G.  Pray  Mr.— what's  your  name,  dont 
l>e  loag  with  soppert— *but  barkye,  what  ean 
I  do  in  the  mean  time?  Suppose  yoa  ?**■• 
a  pipe  and  some  good  wine  (  Pll  try  to  A'w*  • 
myself  that  way  till  supper's  ready* 

Sharp.  Or  sappoae,  air>  yoa  was  to  tae  ^ 
nap  till  then;  there's  a  Tery  easy  cow  « 
that  closet.  ,« 

Just.  G.  The  best  thing  ia  the  worljl  ^ 
take  your  advice;  but  be  sure  to  ^"J*  5 
when  supper  is  Iready,  L^* 

Sharp.  Pray  heaven  you  may  not  ^n» 
m  then!  — What  a  fine  sitaation  nly  «»«» 
is  in  at  presentl  I  haxre  promiaed  biai  i^TJ^ 
sistaace^  but  hk  allMm  are  in  to  <*«*P^J 
way,  that  I  ant  ainaid  His  oat  of  «y  **^ 
Meter  them.  Well,  *V9oU  '••^*^i| 
says  aa  old  protevb^  and  a  %tfy  •••  "J^ 
i»;fbr  my  nwi*«r  a«A  I  aft  two  #f  »•  «^ 
unfortunate  mortals  Ml  the  areMiM* 
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Re-^rtter  Gatuss, 

6<^,  'Well,  Shaq),  I  Jki^  Mt  them  down 
to  carclf ;  mkI  bow  what  baire  jou to  propose? 

Sharp,  I  hvft  one  tcliemc  left,  wbicb  in 
all  probabiUty  may  succeed.  The  good  dtisen, 
OTealoaded  with  ms  last  meal,  is  taking  a  nap 
in  that  deset,  in  order  to  get  him  an  appetite 
Ibr  yours.  1^1  pick  his  pocket ,  and  provide 
iM  a  super  with  the  booty. 

Gof.  Monstrous!  for  without  considering 
the  TiUany  of  it,  the  danger  of  waking  him 
makes  it  impracticable. 

Sharp,  It  he  wakes,  rU  smother  him,  and 
lay  his  death  to  indigestion:  a. very  common 
death  among  the  justicei. 

Gaj.  Pr'ythee  be  serious;  we  bare  no  time 
to  lose.  Can  you  invent  nothing  to  driye  them 
o«t  of  the  house? 

Sharp.  I  can  fire  it. 

Gajr»  Shame  and  confusion  so  perplex  roc, 
I  cannot  give  myself  a  moment's  thought. 

Sharp*   1  have  it;  did  not  Mrs.  Gadabout 
say  her  nephew  would  be  here? 
•  Oay,  She  did. 

Sharp.  Say  no  more,  but  in  to  your  com- 
pany. If  I  don^  send  them  out  of  the  house 
tbr  the  night,  Til  at  least  frighten  their  sto- 
machs away;  and  if. this  stratagem  &ils,  ill 
relinquish  pcditics,  and  think  my  understanding 
uo  belter  than  my  neighbours. 

Gajr.  How  shall  I  reward  thee^  Sharp? 

Sfiarp.  By  your  silence  and  obedience. 
Away  to  your  company,  sir.  [Ejcii  Gayless\ 
Now,  dear  madam  Fortune,  for  once  open 
your  eves,  and  behold  a  poor  unfortunate 
man  of  parts  addressing  you.  Now  is  your 
time  to  convince  your  foes  you  are  not  that 
blind,  whimsical  whore  they  take  you  ibr; 
but  let  them  see,  by  your  assisting  me,  that 
men  of^sense,  as  well  as  fbols,  are  sometimes 
entitled  to  your  favour  and  protection.  ^-^  So 
much  for  prayer;  now  for  a  great  noise  and 
a  He.  \Goes  aside,  and  cries  oui\  Help,  help, 
master!  help,  aentleraen,  ladies!  Murder,  fire, 
brimstone!  help,  help,  helpl 

Reenter  Gatlkss,  Tiuppbt,  and  ilie  Ladies, 
tviih  Citrds  in  their  Hands,  and  Sbarp 
enters,  running,  and  meets  thern. 


Gem,  What's  the  matter? 
ShSpi 


pp.  Matter,  sir!  If  yon  don't  run  this 
minute  with  that  gentleman,  this  lady's  nephew 
will  be  murdered.  I  am  sure  Hwas  he;  he 
was  set  upon  at  the  comer  of  the  street  by 
four;  he  has  killed  two;  and  if  yoU  dont 
make  haste,  he'll  be  either  murdered  or  took 
to  prison. 

Mrs.  G.  For  heaven^  sake,  centlemen,  run 
to  his  assistance. — How  1  trenwle  for  Melissa ! 
this  frolic  of  hcr's  may  be  fatal.  [Aside. 

Gay*  Draw,  sir,  and  follow  me. 

\Exeant  all  but  Sharp. 

Rs-^mter  Justici  Guttlb,  disordered »  as 

from  Sleep. 

Just  G.  What  noise  and  eonfusion  is  this? 

Shitrp,  Sir,  there's  a  roan  murdered  in  the 
street. 

Just  G.  Is  that  all?  Zounds!  I  was  afraid 
jou  had  thrown  the  supper  dovm.  A  pla^e 
of  your  noise !  '  I  shan't  recover  my  stoniach 
this  half  hour. 


it#-«ii^rGATLBS8,  Trippbt,  oitd  Mrs.  Gada- 
bout, mnth  MsiissA,  in  Rojrs*  Clothes, 
dressed  in  the  French  manner* 

Mrs.  G.  Well  but,  my  dear  Jemmy,  yon 
are  not  hurt,  sure? 

Mel.  A  little  with  riding  post  only. 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Sharp  alarmed  us  all  with  an 
account  of  your  being  set  upon  by  four  men ; 
that  yon  had  killed  two,  and  was  attacking 
the  other  when,  he  came  away;  and  when 
we  met  you  at  the  door,  we  were  running  to 
your  rescue. 

MeL  I  had  a  small  rencounter  with  half  a 
dosen  villains;  but  finding  me  resolute,  they 
were  wise  enough  to  take  to  their  heels.  I 
believe  I  scratchiAl  some  of  them. 

[Lays  her  Hand  to  her  Svvord. 

Sharp.  His  vanity  has  saved  my  credit.  I 
have  a  thought  come  into  my  head  may  prove 
to  our  advantage,  provided  monsieur's  igno- 
rance bears  any  proportion  to  his  impudence. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  G.  Now  my  fright^  over,  let  me  intro^ 
duee  you,  my  dear,  to  Afn  Gay  less. — Sir,  this 
is  my  nephew. 

Gay.  &r^  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  friend- 
ship. [Salutes  her. 

MeL  I  don*t  doubt  but  we  shall  be  better 
acquainted  in  a  little  time. 

Just.G.  Pray,  sir,  what  news  in  France? 

MeL  Faith,  sir,  very  little  that  I  know  of 
in  the  political  way;  I  had  no  time  to  spend 
among  the  politicians.    I  was — 

Gay.  Among  the  ladies,  I  suppose? 

Mel.  Too  much  indeed.  Faitn,  i  have  not 
philosophy  enough  to  resist  their  solicitations, 
lou  take  me?  [Ap€irt  to  Gay  less* 

Gay.  Yes,  to  be  a  most  incorrigible  fop. 
[Asidel  'Sdeatb !  this  puppy's  impertinence  is 
an  addition  to  my  misery.  [Apart  to  Sharp. 

Mel.  Poor  Gayless!  to  what  shifts  is  he  re* 
duced !  1  cannot  bear  to  see  him  much  longer 
in  this  condition;  I  shall  discover  myself. 

[Apart  to  Mrs.  Gadabout 

Mrs.  G.  Not  before  the  end  of  the  play; 
besides,  the  more  his  pain  now,  the  greater 
his  pleasure  when  relieved  from  it.      [Apart. 

Trip.  Shall  we  return  to  our  cards  r  1  have 
a  sans  prendre  here,  and  must  insist  yon  play 
it  oat. 

Ladies.  W^ith  all  my  heart 

Mel.  Allons  done. 

[As  the  Company  go  out.  Sharp  pulls 
Melissa  by  the  Sleeve. 

Sharp.  Sir,  sir,  shall  I  \it%  leave  to  speak 
with  you?  Pray  did  you  find  a  bank*note  in 
your  way  hither? 

MeL  What,  between  here  and  Dover |  do 
yon  mean? 

Sharp.  No,  sir,  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yn^%  of  this  house. 

MeL  You  are  drunk,  fellovr. 

Sharp,  I  am  undone,  sir|  but  not  drunk, 
ni  assure  you. 

MeL  What  it  all  this? 

Sharp.  I'll  tell  you,  sir:  a  little  while  ago 
my  master  sent  me  out  to  change  a  note  of 
twenty  pounds;  but  I  unfortunately  hearing 
a  noise  in  the  street  of  <*Damroe,  sir!"  and 
clashing  of  swords,  and  „Rascal!*'  and  ^'Mur- 
der!" 1  runs  up  to  the  place,  and  saw  four 
men  upon  iroe;  and  having  heard  you  wat  a 
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mettlesome^  joung  gentleman,  I  immediately  understand  one  aaother;  I  do  but  lose  tine; 
<:oncluded  it  must  be  ^roa;  so  ran  back  to  call  and  if  I  bad  anjtkonght,  Imigbt  bave  knowv 


mj  master;  and  wben  i  went  to  look  for  the 
note,  to  cbange  it,  i  found  it  gone,  eitber 
stole  or  lost:  and  if  I  don*t  get  the  monej 
immediately,  1  shall  certainly  be  turned  out 
of  my  place,  and  lose  my  character. 

Mei,  1  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  [Jside]  Oh, 
ni  speak  to  your  master  about  it,  and  he  will 
forgite  you  at  my  intercession. 

Sharp,  Ah,  sir !  you  don*t  know  mj  master. 

Mel.  Vm  very  little  acquainted  with  him; 
but  1  have  heard  he*s  a  very  good-natured  man. 

Sharp.  I  have  beard  so  too,  but  I  have 
felt  it  otherwise:  he  has  so  much  good  na- 
ture, that  if  1  could  compound  for  one  broken 
bead  a  day,  1  should  think  myself  very 
well  off. 

MeL  Are  you  serious,  friend? 

Sharp,  Lookye,  sir,  1  take  you  for  a  man 
of  honour;    there  is  something  in  your  face 


that  is  generous,  open,  and  masculine ;   you      Sharp.  The  same,  the  same.     ^Yhat,  doo^ 
don*t  look  like  a  foppish,   effeminate  tell-tale;  you  knov 


these  young  fops  return  from  their  traTdt 
generally  with  as  little  money  as  impro▼^ 
ment.  ,  tExU. 

Mel,  Ha,  ha,  bal  What  lie/ does  this  fellow 
invent,  and  what  rogueries  does  be  commit, 
for  his  master's  service !  Tbere  never  sure  wai 
a  more  faithful  servant  to   bis   master,  or  a 

freater  rogue  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  — Bot 
ere  be  comes  again.    The  plot  thickens.    rO 
in  and  observe  Gayless.  [Exit. 

Re- enter'  Sharp,  before  several  Persont 
with  Dishes  in  their  Hands,  and  a 
Cook,  drunk. 

Sliarp.  Fortune,  f  thank  thee ;  the  most  Indnr 
accident!  \Aside'\  This  way,  gentlemen,  tluf 
way. 

Cook,  I  am  afraid  I  have  mistook  the  bonse. 
Is  this  Mr.  Treatwell*s? 


know  me? 

Cook,  Know  you?— Are  jou  sure  there  wai 
a  supper  bespoke  here? 

Sharp.   Yes;  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Cook: 

the  company  is  in  the    next  room,  and  must 

have  gone  without,  bad  not   you  brought  it 

I'll  draMr  a  table.    I  sec  you  have  hrou|iit  a 

and  when  he^s  drunk,  which  is  commonly  once  cloth  with  you ;    but  you  need  not  hare  dooe 
_     i^_-     L-»^ r ^-j :ii       •__   _- *i.^«    r z.  l _. j    .      i     n- 


SO  ril  venture  to  trust  you.  —  See  here,  sir, 
these  are  the  effects  of  mj  master*s  good  na- 
ture. [Shoivs  his  Head. 

Mel.  Matchless  impudence!  [Asidel^  Why 
do  you  live  with  him  then  after  such  usage? 

Sharp,   He*s  worth  a  ^reat  deal  of  money. 


a  day,  he's  very  free,  and  will  give  me  any 
thing;  but  I  design  to  leave  him  wben  be  s 
married,  for  all  that 

MeL  Is  be  going  to  be  married  then? 

Sharp,  To-morrow,  sir;  and  between  you 
and  I,  be*ll  meet  with  bis  match,  both  for  hu- 
mour and  something  else  too. 

Met,  What,  she  drinks  too? 

Sharp.  Damnablj,sir;  but  mum. — Toumust 
know  this  entertainment  was  designed  for 
madam  to-night;  but  she  got  so  very  gay  after 
dinner,,  that  she  could  not  walk  out  of  her 
own  'bouse ;  so  her  maid,  who  was  half  gone 
too,  came  here  with  an  eicuse,  ihat  Mrs.  jVIe- 
lissa  had  got  the  vapours;  and  so  she  bad 
indeed  viofently,  bere^  here,  sir. 


so 


[Points  to  his  Head,  drank  away  bis  memory,   forgot  the  bonis, 
Mel,  This  is  scarcely  to  he  borne.  [Aside'X  and  brought  it  here:  however,  sir,  if  youdis- 
Melissa!   I  have  beard  of  her:   they  say  sbe*s  like  it,  1?1  tell  him  of  his  mistake,  and  tend 


that,  for  we  have  a  very  good  stock  of  lioen— 
at  the  pawnbroker*s.  [Asid^,  tuid  exit;  but 
returns  immediaieljr,  draining  in  a  TabU\ 
Come,  come,  my  boys,  be  quick.  Tbe  com- 
pany began  to  be  very  uneasy ;  but  I  bcw 
my  old  friend  Licksoit  here  would  not  fail  as. 
CooAr.  Lickspiil  I  am  no  friend  of  youn, 
I  desire  \t%s  familiarity — Lickspit  too! 

Reenter  Gatlsss.         « 
Oa/.  What  is  all  this?   {Apart  to' Sharp. 
Sharp*   Sir,   if  the  sight   of  the  supper  is 

offensive,  I  can  easily  have  it  removed.  VJpori* 
Gajr.  Pr'ythee  explain  tbyselL  Sharp.  [Ap^ 
Sharp,  oome  of  our  neighbours,  1  suppose, 

have  bespoke  this  supper;  but   the  cook  has 


very  whimsical. 

iharp.  A  very  woman,  and  please  your 
honour;  and,  between  you  and  1,  none  of  tbe 
mildest  and  wisest  of  her  sex. — But  to  return, 
sir,  to  the  twenty  |^ounds. 

Mel,  I  am  surprised,  you,  who  have  got  so 
much  money  in  hie  service,  should  be  at  a 
loss  for  twenty  ponads,  to  save  your  bones 
at  this  juncture. 

Sharp,  I  have  put  all  my  money  out  at 
interest;  I  never  keep  above  five  pounds  by 
me;  and  if  your  honour  would  lend  me  the 
other  fifteen,  and  take  my  note  for  it — 

[A  Knocking, 

MeU  Somebody^s  at  the  door. 

Sharp,  I  can  give  very  good  security. 

\A  Knocking, 

MeL  DonU  let  tbe  people  wait,  Mr.—* 

Sharp.  Ten  pounds  will  do.  [A  Knocking, 

Mel.  Alles  vous  en. 

Sharp,  Five,  sir.  \A  Knocking, 

Mei,  Je  ne  puts  i^as. 

Sharp*  Je  ne  puis  pas.-*!  find  we  sban*t 


him  about  his  business.  [i 

Gajr,  Hold,  bold,  necessity  obliges  me  J|aiast 
my  inclination  to  favour  the  cheat,  and  feast 
at  my  neighbour's  expense.  [^^P^ 

Cook,  Hark  you,  friend,  is  that  your  maslerr 

J^To  Sharp. 

Sharp,  Ay,  and  tbe  best  master  in  tbe  workl* 

Cook,  ni  speak  to  him  then. — Sir,  I  have, 
according  to  your  commands,  dressed  as  gen- 
teel a  supper  as  my  art  and  your  price  wonla 
admit  of.  [fo  Gt^Ust. 

Sharp,  Good  again,  sir!  *tis  paid  for. 

[Apart  to  Ga/U» 

Ga/,  I  don*t  in  tbe  least  quesUon  yotf 
abilities,  Mr.  Cook;  and  I  am  obfiged  to  Jtf* 
for  your  care.  , 

Cook,  Sir,  yott  are  a  gentleman;  •"""Tj 
would  but  look  over  tbe  bill,  and  appro^^ 
you  will  over  and  above  return  die  oldf^W 

[PuHt  out  a  JfW 

Sharp.  Ob,  tbe  devUl  i^ 

Gay.  [Looks  on  the  Biti]  Veiy  wrf^  " 
tend  my  man  to  pay  you  to-aocrow* 
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Cook,  m  spare  bim  that  troublf|  and  take 
it  yKith  mci  sir.    1  never  work  but  for  ready 
iponey* 
-    Qaj.  Ha! 

Sharp,  Then  you  won't  have  our  custom. 
[^^side^  My  piaster  is  busy  now,  friend.  Do 
you  think  he  won't  pay  you? 

Cook,  No  matter  what  1  think;  cither  my 
meat  or  my  money. 

Sharp,    Fwill  bf  very  ill-convenient  ibr  him 


to  pay  you  to-night. 

Cook,  Then  Im  afraid  It  will  be  ill-con- 
venient to  pay  me  to-morrow,  go^  d'ye  hear — 

Re-enter  Melissa. 

Gay,  Pr'ythee  be  advised.^'Sdeath,  I  shall 
be  discovered!  [Takes  the  Cook  aside, 

MeL  What's  the  mailer?  [To  Sftarp, 

Sharp.  The  cook  has  not  quile  answered 
my  master's  eipectafions  about  the  supper,  sir, 
and  he's  a  little  angry  at  him;  that's  all. 

MeL  CorAe,  come,  Mr.  Gayless,  don't  be 
uneasy;  a  bachelor  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
things  in  the  utmost  regularity:  we  don't  ei- 
pcct  it 

Cook,  But  I  do  expect  it,  and  will  have  it. 

Mel,  What  does  that  drunken  fool  say? 

Cook,  That  I  will  have  my  money,  and  I 
won't  stay  till  to-morrow,  and — and — 

Sharps  Hold,  hold!  what  are  you  doing? 
Are  you  mad?  \_Runs  and  stops  his  Mouth, 

Mel,  What  do  you  stop  the  man's  breath  for? 

Sharp,  Sir,  be  was  going  to  call  you  names. — 
Don't  be  abusive,  cook;  the  gentleman  is  a 
man  of  honour,  and  said  nothing  to  you. 
Pray  be  pacified.    You  ^re  in  liquor. 

Cook,  I  will  have  my — 

Sharp,  [Still  holding]  Why,  I  tell  you, 
fool,  you  mistake  the  ffeniieman ;  he  is  a  friend 
of  my  master's,  and  has  not  said  a  word  to 
you.—Pray,  good  sir,  so  into  the  next  room. 
The  fellow's  drunk,  and  lakes  you  for  another. 
[To  Melissa^  You'll  repent  this  when  you 
are  sober,  friend. — Pray,  sir,  don't  stay  to  hear 
his  impertiliehcc. 

Gajr,  Pray,  shr,  walk  in.  He's  below  your 
anger.  [To  Melissa, 

Mel,  Damn  the  vascal!  what  does  he  mean 
by  aflronling  me? — Let  the  scoundrel  go;  Til 
polish  his  brutality,  1  warrant  you.  Here's 
the  best  reformer  of  manners  in  the  universe. 
[DratH^S  his  St^ord]  Let  him  go,  1  say. 

Sharp,  So,  so,  you  have  done  finely  now. — 
Get  away  as  fast  as  you  can.  He's  the  most 
courageous,  mettlesome  man  in  all  England. 
W^hy,   if  his  passion  was  up,    he  could  eat 


such  pain  and  perplexity  I  can't  hold  it  out 
much  longer. 

ICttjr,  Ay,  that  holding  out  is  the  ruin  of 
half  our  sex* 

Sliarp,  I  hav^  pacified  the  cook;  and  if 
you  can  but  borrow  twenty  pieces  of  that 
young  prig ,  all  may  go  well jrd.  You  may 
succeed,  though  I  could  not.  nemember  what 
I  told  you. — About  it  straight,  sir. 

[Apart  to  Garless, 

Gajr,^S\Tf  sir,  I  beg  to  speak  a  word  with 


I 


you. — Make  your  escape,  you  fool! 

Cook,  I  won't— Eat  me !  He'U  find  me  damn'd 
bard  of  digestion  though. 

Sharp,  Pr'ythee  come  here;  let  me  speak 
with  you.  [Takes  Cook  aside. 

Re-enter  Kitty. 

Kittjr*  Gad's  roe!  is  supper  on  the 'table  al- 
ready ? — Sir,  pray  defer  it  for  a  few  moments ; 
my  mistress  is  much  belter,  and  will  be  here 
immediately. 

^aj,  Vv  ill  she  indeed  ?  Bless  me,  I  did  not 
fSpect— but  however— Sharp! 

Kitty.  What  tiiccess,  madam? 

[AfHiri  to  Melissa, 

MeL  As  we  could  wish,  girl:  but  he  is  in 


ou.  [To  Melissa'}  My  servant,  sir,  tells  roe 

e  has  had  the  misfortune^  sir.  to  lose  a  note 
of  mine  of  twenty  pounds,  which  I  sent  him 
to  receive;  and  the  bankers'  shops  being  shut 
up,  and  having  very  little  cash  by  me,  Isoould 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  favour 
me  with  twenly  pieces  till  to-morrow. 

MeL  Oh,  sir,  with  alt  my  heart;  [Takes 
out  her  Purse}  and  as  I  have  a  small  favour 
to  beg  of  you,  sir,  the  obligation  will  be 
mutual. 

Gajr,  How  may  I  oblige  you,  sir? 

Met,  You  are  to  be  married,  I  hear,  to 
Melissa? 

Gajr,  To-morrow,  sir. 

Mel,  Then  you'll  oblige  me,  sir,  by  never 
seeing  her  again. 

Gay,  Do  you  call  this  a  small  favour^  sir? 

MeL  A  mere  trifle,  sir.  Breaking  of  con- 
tracts, suing  for  divorcel,  committing  adultery, 
and  such  like,  are  all  reckoned  trifles  now-a- 
days;  and  smart  Toung  fellows,  like  jrou  and 
myself,  Gayless,  should  be  never  out  ot  fashion. 

Ga^,  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  concerned 
in  this  affair  r 

MeL  Oh,  sir,  you  must  know  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  Melissa,  and  indeed  she  for 
me;  ana,  by  the  by,  I  have  a  most  despicable 
opinion  of  you;  for,  entre  nous,  I  take  you, 
Chitrles,  to  be  a  very  great  scoundrel. 

Go/,  Sir! 

AM,  Nay,  don*t,  look  fierce,  sir,  and  give 
yourself  airs-^amme,  sir,  i  shall  be  through 
your  body  else  in  the  snapping  of  a  finger. 

Gajr,  111  be  as  quick  as  you,  villain! 

[Dra(V,K,  and  makes  at  Melissa, 

Kittjr,  Hold,  hold,  murder!  you'll  kill  my 
mistress— the  younc  gentleman,  I  mean. 

Gay,  Ah!  her  mistress!  [Drops his Stvord, 

Sharp,  Howl  Melissa!  Nay,  then  drive  away, 
cart;  alFs  over  now. 


Enter  all  the  Companjr,  laughing, 

Mrs,G,  What,  Mr.  Gayless,  engaging  wi|h 
Melissa  before  your  time?  Ha,  ha,  na! 

Kittjr,  Your  bumble  servant,  good  Mr.  Po- 
litician. [To  Sharp}  This  is,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  the  most  celebrated  and  ingenious  Ti- 
mothy Sharp,  schemer-general  and  redoubted 
squire  to  the  most  renowned  and  fortunate 
adventurer,  Charles  Gayless,  knight  of  the 
woful  countenance — hs|,  ha.  ha ! — Ob,  that  dis- 
mal face,  and  more  dismal  head  of  yours ! 

^Strikes  Sharp  upon  the  Mead, 

Sharp,  'TIS  cruel  in  you  to  dbturb  a  man 
in  his  last  agonies.    ^ 

MeL  Now,  Mr.  Gayless  I  —  W^hat,  not  a 
word?  You  are  sensible  I  can  be  no  stranger 
to  your  misfortunes,  and  I  might  reasonably 
expect  an  excuse  for  your  ill-treatment  of  me. 

Gajr,   No,  madam,  silence  i$  roj  only  re-* 
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fuge;  for  to  endeatour  to  Tiodicaile  my  crimesi 
would  sbow  a  .greater  want  of  tirtoe  tban 
eten  the  commission  of  them. 

MeL  Oh,  Gayless!  Was  poor  to  impose 
upon  a  woman,  and  one  that  loved  you  too. 

Gar.  Oh,  most  unpardonable;  but  my  ne- 
cessities— 

Sharp*  And  mine,  madam,  were  not  to  be 
matched,  Fm  sure,  o*this  side  starving. 

Mffi»  His  tears  have  softened  me  at  once. 
[Aside"]  Your  necessities,  Mr.  Gayless,  with 
snth  real  contrition,  are  too  powerful  motives 
not  to  affect  the  breast  already  prejudiced  in 
your  favour.  —  You  have  suffered  too  much 
already  for  your  extravagance;  and  as  I  take 
part  in  your  sufferings ,  tls  easing  myself  to 
reliete  you:  know,  therefore,  all  that^s  past  1 
freely  forgive. 

Gaj.  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure!  I  am  lost 
In  wonder  t 

MeL  Prepare  yourself  for  more  wonder. 
Tou  have  another  friend  in  masquerade  here. 
Mr.  Cook,  pray  throw  aside  your  dnmken- 
ness,  and  make  vour  sober  appearance. — Don*t 
you  know  that  face,  sir? 

Cook,  Ay,  master,  what  have  you  forgot 
your  £riend  Dick,  as  you  used  to  call  mer 

Gajr*  More  wonder  indeed!  Don*t  you  live 
with  my  father? 

MeL  Just  after  your  hopeful  servant  there 
bad  left  me ,  comes  \his  man  from  sir  Wil- 
liam, with  a  letter  to  me;  upon  which  (being 


friend  Dick  there  has  acted   miracles,  resolv 
fng  to  teaze  you  a  little,  that  you  might  have 
a  greater  relish  for  a  happy  turn  in  your  af- 
fairs,  Now,^sir,  read  that  letter,  and  complete 
your  joy. 

Ga/,  [Reads']  Madam ,  I  am  father  to 
tite  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  I  hear 
bjr  a  friend  of  mine  (that  bjr  mj  desire 
has  beeft  a  continual  spy  upon  him\  is 
making  his  addres^ses  to  you.  If  he  is  so 
happy  as  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  you, 
whose  character  lam  charmed  with,  I  shall 
own  him  wii/i  joy  for  my  son,  and  forget 
his  former  follies,  —  /  afn ,  mada¥n ,  your 
most  humble  servant,    William  Gayless. 

P,  S.  I  wHl  be  soon  in  town  myself  to 
congratulate  his  reformation  and  tnarrdage. 


Oh,  Melissa,  this  it  too  much!  Thus  let  me 
show  my  thanks  and  gratitude;  for  here  ^is 
only  due.  [Kneels;  she  raises  him. 

Sharp,  A  reprieve!  a  reprieve!  a  repriere! 

Kitty,  I  have  been,  sir,  a  most  bitter  eneror 
to  you ;  but  since  you  are  likely  to  be  a  lillle 
more  conversant  with  cash  tban  you  bate 
been,  I  am  now,  with  the  greatest  sinc<;nly, 
your  most  obedient  friend  and  humble  s'ervanL 

Gay,  Oh,  Mrs.  Pry,  1  have  been  too  mudi 
indulged  with  forgiveness  myself,  not  to  for- 
give lesser  offences  in  other  people, 

Sharp,  Well  then,  madam,  since  my  master 
has  vouchsafed  pardon  to  yourhandmr^id  Kitty, 
I  hope  you*ll  not  deny  it  to  his  footniao 
Timothy. 

Mel,  Pardon  I  for  what? 

Sharp,  Only  for  telling  you  about  ten 
thousand  lies,  madam;  ang«  among  the  rest, 
insinuating  that  your  ladyship  would — 

Mel.  1  understand  you;  and  can  forgife 
any  thing.  Sharp,  that  was  designed  for  tbe 
service  of  your  master;  and  if  Fry  and  you 
will  follow  our  example,  Til  give  her  a  small 
fortune,    as  a  rewaru  for  both  your  fidfllties. 

Sharp,  I  fancy',  madam,  'twould  be  better 
to  halve  the  smalt  fortune  between  us,  and 
keep  us  both  single;  for  as  we  shall  lire  in 
the  same  hpuse,  in  all  probability  we  may 
taste  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  aod  not  be 
troubled  with  its  inconveniences.  Wliat  u^J 
you,  Kitty? 

Kitty,  Do  you  hear.  Sharp;  before yoo tais 
of  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  taste  tae  con- 
forts  of  a  good  dinner,  and  recover  your  flesb 
a  little;  do,  puppy. 

Sharp,  The  devil  backs  her,  t(iat*s  ceriaia; 
and  1  am   no  match  for  her  at  any  weapon. 

[Aside- 
Gay,  Behold,  Melissa,  as  sincere  a  cooTert 
as  ever  truth  aud  beauty  made.  The  wild, 
impetuous  sallies  of  my  youth  are  now  blown 
over,  and  a  most  pleasing  calm  of  perfect 
happiness  succeeds. 

Thus  Aetna's  flames  the  verdant  earth  con- 


sume. 


But   milder    heat    makes    droopiag   oatore 

bloom ; 
So  virtuous  love  affords  us  springing  joji 
Whilst  vicious  passions,  as  they  bum,  destroj. 

'  [Exeunt 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  L — A  Hall  in  the  Casilc, 

Enter  Mr.  Frank. 

Frank,  To  what  humilialion  has  my  had 
fortune  reduced  rae,  when  it  hrings  me  here 
an  humble  suppliant  to  my  base  oppressor! 

Enter  Snacks,  speaking, 

•  Snacks*  A  lellcr  for  me  by  express !  What 
can  il  be  about?  Somiething  of  great  con- 
sequence from  my  lord,  1  suppose.  —  Frank 
here!  What  the  detil  does  he  want?*— Come 
a  begging  though,  I  dare  say. 

Frank.  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Snacks. 

Snacks.  Good  morning.  \Coldljr. 

Frank.  Vm  come,  sir,  to  —  I  say,  sir,  Fm 
come  to — 

Snacks,  Well,  sir,  I  see  you  arc  come; 
and  what  then?    What  are  you  come for^  sir? 

Frank,  The  termination  of  the  lawsuit  which 
you  have  so  long  carried  on  against  mp,  owing 
to  my  entire  iuabilily  to  proatcute  it  any 
further,  has  thrown  me  into  diOicultics  which 
I  cannot  surmount  without  your  kind  as- 
sistance. 

Sneu'ks,  Very  pretty,  indeed!  You  are  a 
▼cry  modest  man,  IVlr.  Frank;  you*ve  spent 
your  last  shilling  in  quarrelling  with  me,  and 
now  you  want  me  to  help  you. 

Frank,  The  farm  called  Hundred  Acres  is 
at  present  untenanted— I  wish  to  reni  it. 

Snacks,  You  wish  to  rent  it,  do  you?  And 
pray,  sir,  where's  your  money?  And  what  do 
you  know  about  farming? 

Frank,  1  have  studied  agriculture;  and, 
with  care,  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
pay  my  rent  regularly. 

Snacks.  But  1  have  a  great  doubt  about 
it.— No,  no,  sir;  do  you  tbuik  Fm  so  unmind- 
ful of  his  lordship^s  interest  as  to  let  bis  land 
to  a  poor  novice  Kkc  you?  Il  won*t  do,  Mr. 
Frank;  1  can^t  think  of  it — Good  day,  friend; 
good  day.  \_Shotvinff  him  ^e  Door. 

Frank,  My  necessities,  sir — 

Snacks.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
necessities,  sir;  1  have  other  business— Good 
day — There's  the  door. 

Frank.  Unfeeling  wretch! 

Snacks,  What! 

Frank,  Rut  what  coold  I  eipect?  Think 
not ,  thou  sordid  man ,  *tis  for  myself  1  sue — 
My  wife,  my  children— His  for  them  I  ask 
your  aid,  -or  else  my  pride  had  never  stoopM 
so  low:  my  honest  pOTer4y  is  no  disgrace: 
your  ilUgotten  gold  gives  you  no  advantage 
over  me;  for  I  had  rather  feel  my  heart  beat 
freely,  as  it  does  now,  than  know  tliat  I  pos- 
sessed your  wealth,  and  load  it  with  the  cnmes 
entaird  upon  it.  fExii. 

Snacks,  A  mighty  fine  speech,  truly!  I  think 
m  try  if  I  can*t  lower  your  tone  a  little,  my 
fine,  blustering  fellow:  111  have  you  laid  hy 
the  heek  before  night  for  this.  Proud  as  you 
are,  you^U  have  time  to  reileot  in  a  jail,  and 
bring  down  your  spirit  a  little.  Rut,  come, 
let  me  see  what  my  letter  says.    What  a  deal 


of  time  Tve  lost  with  that  beggar!  f^Heods, 
Sir,^This  is  to  inform  you  0uU  mjr  lord 
Lackivit  died  —  cm  heir  to  his  estate-^ his 
lordship  never  ackaoivledged  her  as  his 
wife — son  called  Robin  Roughead  —  Robin 
is  the  legal  heir  to  the  estate — to  put  him 
in  immediate  possession,  ctccording  to  his 
lordshiffs  last  will  and  testament.  Yours 
to  command.  Kit  Codicil,  Atir  at  Law, 
Here's  a  catastrophe!  Robin  Roughead  a  lord! 
My  stewardship  has  done  prettv  well  for  me 
already,  but  I  think  1  shall  make  it  do  better 
now.  I  know  this  Robin  very  well;  he's  de- 
vilish cunning,  Fm  afraid;  but  Til  tickle  him. 
He  shall  marry  my  daughter — then  I  can  do 
as  I  please.  To  be  sure,  I  have  given  my 
promise  to  R^tle;  but  what  of  that?  he  hasnt 
got  it  under  my  hand.  I  think  I  had  better 
tell  Robin  this  news  at  once;  it  will  make 
him  mad — and  then  I  shall  do  as  I  please  with 
him.  Ay,  ay,  Fll  go.  How  unfortunate  that 
T  did  not  make  frienJs  with  him  before!  He 
has  no  great  reason  to  like  me;  I  never  gave 
him  any  thing  but  hat  words. — \Ratile  sings 
without^  Confound  it!  here's  that  fellow  RatUe 
coiuing. 

Enter  Rattle. 

Rat»  Ah,  my  old  daddy!  how  are  you?^ 
What!  have  you  got  the  mumps  —  can't  you 
speak  ? 

Snacks,  1  wish  you  had  tbe  mumps,  and 
could  not  speak.  What  do  you  old  daddy 
me  for?   • 

RaL  Why,  falher-in-Iaw!  curse  me  but  you 
are  most  conceitedly  crusty  to-day;  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  why,  you  are  as  me- 
lancholy as  u.  lame  duck. 

Snacks.  The  matter  is*— that  I  am  sick. 

Rat,  What's  your  disorder? 

Snacks.  A  surfeit:  Fve  had  too  much  of  y oil. 

Rat,  Oh!  you'll  soon  get  the  ibetter  of  that; 
for  when  I've  married  your  daughter,  curse 
me  if  1  shall  trouble  you  mudi  with  ray 
company! 

Snacks.  Rot  you  hav'nU  married  her  yet. 

Rat,  Oh,  but  I  shall  soon ;  i  have  got  your 
promise,  you  know. 

Snacks.  Can't  remember  aity  such  thing. 

Rat.   No!   Your  memory's  very  short  then» 

Snacks.  A  short  memory's  very  convenient 
sometimes. 

RaL  And  so  is  a  short  stick;  and  Fve  a 
great  mind  to  try  the  utility  of  it  now.  I  tell 
you  what,  Snacks^  always  thought  you  was 
a  damn'd  old  rascal,  but  now  I'm  sure  of  it: 
it's  no  matter,  though:  111  marry  your  daughter 
notwithstanding. 

Snacks,  You  will— <wtll  you? 

Rat,  Yes,  snacks,  I  wdll;  ibr  I  loye  her.  | 
wonder  bow  the  devil  such  a  pretty  girl  ever 
came  to  have  such  a  queer,  little,  shrivelled, 
old  roopstick  as  you  for  a  father.  Snacks, 
your  wife  most  certainly  mada  a  cuckold  of 
you;  it  could  not  be  else. 

Snatks,  Impudent  rascal! 

RaL  Rut  it  signifies  not  vbo  her  father  if 
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mist  NancjT  is  lovely,  and  111  many  ber.  Let 
me  see — five  thousand  pounds  you  promised; 
yes,  you  sball  give  her  that  on  the  wedding- 
day.  Yon  bave  been  a  steward  a  long  time; 
that  sum  must  be  a  mere  fleabite  to  you. 

Snacks.  I  ratber  think  I  sball  never  give 
her  a  £irtbing,  if  she  marries  such  a  psdtr) 
fellow  as  vou. 

Rat.  VVb V  lookye ;  Fm  a  lively  spark,  with 
a  eood  deal  of  fire  in  me,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  matter  that  will  put  me  out:  where  others 
sink  I  rise:  and  this  opposition  of  yours  will 
only  serve  to  blow  me  into  a  blase  that  will 
burn  yon  up  to  a  cinder.  Fm  up  to  your 
gossip;  Fm  not  to  be  bad. 

Snifcks,  No,  nor  my  daughter's  not  to  be 
bad,  Mr.  Banker's  Clerk;  so  1  shan't  waste 
any  more  time  with  you:  go,  and  take  in  the 
flats  in  Lombard-street;  it  won't  do  here. 

[Exii. 

RaL  Oh!  what  be  has  roixsled,  has  he?  1 
fancy  youll  find  me  the  most  troublesome 
blade  you  ever  settled  an  account  with,  old 
Raise-rent  FU  astonish  you,  some  how  or 
other.    I  wonder  what  has  changed  him  so! 

Enter  Miss  Nanct. 

Ah,  my  sweet,  little,  rural  angel!  How  fares 
it  with  you?   You  smile  like  a  May  morning. 

Nan,  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you  always 
makes  me— 

liaL  Indeed  1  give  me  a  kiss  then.  I  love 
you  well  enough  to  marry  you  without  a 
farthing;  but  I  think  1  may  as  well  have  the 
five  thousand  pounds,  if  it's  only  to  tease  old 
Longpurse. 

i\<i/i.  Ob,  you  know  you  have  bis  promise 
for  that. 

RaL  Yes,  but  he  says  be  has  forgot  all 
about  that,  though  it  was  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday;  and  he  says  1  shan't  have  you. 

Nan,  Does  be  indeed? 

Rat,  Yes;  but  never  mind  that. 

Nan»  I  thought  you  said  you  loved  me? 

Rat,  And  so  I  do,  better  than  all  the  gold 
in  Lombard-street. 

Nan,  Then  why  are  you  not  sorry  that  my 
father  won't  give  bis  consent? 

Rat,  His  consent!  I  have  fiot  yours  and  my 
own,   and  FU  soon  manage  nim.     Don't  you 
remember 
when 
a  ghost 

Oh!    I'L    _^ . ^-     . ,  „ 

very  superstitious,   and  easily  frightened  into  lordsbip — Will  your  lordship  condescend? 
any  thing.    Come,  let's  take  a  walk,  and  plot      Rob,  Why,  I  would  condescend,  but  for  a 
bow  I.  your  knifbt-errant,  ^hall  deliver  you , few  reasons,  and  one  of 'em  is,  that  I  can't 


as  work;  it  should  be  one  long  holiday  all 
the  year  round.  Your  great  folka  have  strange 
wbims  in  their  beads,  tnat's  for  sarttn.  1  don^ 
know  what  to  make  of 'un,  nolL  Nowthere^s 
all  yon  great  park  there,  kept  for  his  lonl- 
ship  to  look  at,  and  his  lordsnip  hat  not' seen 
it  these  twelve  years — Ah !  if  it  was  mine,  I'd 
let  all  the  villagers  turn  their  cows  in  there, 
and  it  should  not  cost  *'em  a  farthing;  tbeo, 
as  the  parson  said  last  Sunday,  I  should  be 
as  rich  as  any  in  the  land,  for  I  should  have 
the  blessings  of  the  poor.  Dang  it!  here  comes 
Snacks.  Now  I  sball  get  a  fiine  |obation,  1 
suppose. 

Enter  Snacks,   bovping   very  oltseguiouslj ; 
^   Robin   takes  his  UcU  off,    and  stands 
staring  at  him, 

Rob,  1  be  main  tir'd,  master  Snacks;  so  I 
stopt  to  rest  myself  a  little;  I  bope  you'll  ex- 
cuse it.  —  I  wonder  what  the  dickens  he*s 
grinning  at.  ^  [Aside. 

Snacks,  Excuse  it!  I  hope  your  lordship^i 
infinite  goodness  and  condescension  will  ex- 
cuse  your  lordship^s  most  obsequious,  defoted, 
and  very  humble  servant  Timothy  Snacb, 
who  is  <y>me  into  the  presence  of  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  .purpose  of  informing  your  lord- 
ship— 

Rob^  Lordship!  he,  be,  be!  Ecod!  I  never 
knew  as  I  bad  a  hump  before.  Why,  master 
Snacks,  you  grow  funny  in  your  old  a^ 

Snacks,  No,  my  lord,  I  know  my  duty 
better;  I  should  never  think  of  being  fiuuiy 
with  a  lord. 

Rob,  ^Yhat  lord  ?  Oh,  yoo  mean  the  lord 
Harry,  I  suppose.  No,  no,  must  not  be  too 
funny  with  nim ,  or  he*II  be  after  playbg  tbe 
very  devil  with  you. 

Snacks,  I  say  I  should  never  think  ofjestiiif 
with  a  person  of  your  lordship's  dignifieo 
character. 

Rok.  Did -di^— What!  Why,  now  I  look 
at  you,  I  see  how  it  is:  you  are  mad.  1 
wonder  what  quarter  the  moon's  in.  Lordl 
how  your  eyes  roll!  I  never  saw  you  so 
before. — How  came  they  to  ietyou  outaloae? 

Snacfcs,  Your  lordship  u  most  gradonsif 
pleased  to  be  facetious.  I 

Rob,    Why,  what  gammon  are  you  at;-;- 


from  this  baunteu  castle. 

Scene  U,^A  Corn-fietd, 

Robin  Rovqheap  discoptred  binding  up  a 

Sheaf, 

Rob,  Ah !  work,  work,  work  all  day  long,  of  your  fun,  for  I  won't  stand  it  any^  '^^J^' 
and  no  such  thing  as  stopping  a  moment  to  i  for  all  you  be  steward  here :  my  name's  fiotoi 
rest!  for  there's  old  Snacks  the  steward,  al- 
ways upon  the  look>out;  and  if  be  sees  one, 
slap  he  has  it  down  in  his  book,  and  then 
there's  sispence  gone  plump.  [Conies  forvffardA 
I  do  hate  that  old  cnap,  and  that's  the  truth 
on't.  Now,  if  I  was  lord  of  this  place,  I'd 
fjuakf  one  rule— 4here  sho|il4  be  no  such  thing 


[Exeunt,  \  read. 

Snacks,  I  think  your  lord^ip  is  perfectly 
rifht;  for  these  pursuits  are  too  low  for  one 
of  your  lordship's  nobility.  ^ 

Rob,  Lordship,  and  lordship  again  1  FU  teu 
you  what,  master  Snacks — let's  have  no  more 


Rouffhead,  and  if  yoo  don't  choose  to  call  me 
by  that  name,  I  shan't  answet  you,  tbaU 
flat  —  i-iside]  I  don't  tike  biro  well  enough 
to  stand  bis  iokes. 

Snac/cs,   Why  then,  master  Robin,  be  lo 
kind  as  to  attend  whilst  I  read  this  letter. 

[Readi* 
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Sir,  —  TJii*  U  to  inform  you ,  that  jnjr 
lord  Lackvtfit  ditd  this  morning;  after  a 
very  short  iUn€§s;  during  tphichlte  declared 
that  he  kad  been  married  ^  and  had  cm 
heir  to  his  estate:  the  woman  he  married 
W€is  commonly  called,  or  known,,  bf  the 
name  of  Roughead:  she  was  poor  and  il- 
literate,  and,  througfi  motives  of  sJUtme, 
his  lordship  never  acknowledged  her  as  his 
wife:  site  has  been  dead  some  time  since, 
and  left  behind  her  a  son  called  Robin 
Roughead:  now  this  said  Robin  is  Ute  legal 
heir  to  the  estate.  I  ftave  therefore  sent 
you  tfie  necessary  writings  to  put  him  into 
immediate  possession,  according  to  his  lord- 
ship^s  last  will  and  testament*  Yours  to 
command.         Kit  Codicil,  Atty  at  Law, 

Hob.  VVbal! — What  all  mine?  the  houses, 
the  trees,  the  fields,  the  hedges,  the  ditches, 
the  gates,  the  horses,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the 
cocks  and  the  hens,  and  the  cows  and  the 
Lulls,  and  the  pigs  and 'the — What!  are  they 
all  mine?  and  1.  Robin  Roughead,  am  the 
i-ightful  lord  of  all  this  estate] — DonHkeepme 
a  minute  now,  but  tell  me  it  is  so  —  Make 
baste,  tell  me — quick,  quick! 

Snacks,  1  repeat  it,  the  whole  estate  is  yours. 

Hob,  Huzza!  huxza!  \Catches  off  Snacki 
Hat  and  fVig\  Set  the  bells  a  ringiag;  set 
the  ale  a  running;  make  every  body  drunk — 
if  there^s  a  sober  man  to  be  iound  any  where 
to-day,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  slocks.  Go,  get 
my  hat  full  of  guineas  to  make  a  scramble 
wilh;  call  all  the  tenants  together.  Til  lower 
the  renls— ril— 

Snacks.  1  hope  your  lordship  will  do  me 
the  favour  lo — 

Rob,  'why,  that  may  be  as  it  )iappens;  I 
can*t  tell.    •  [Cartlessly. 

Sniwks,  Will  your  lordship  dine  at  the 
castle  to-day? 

Rob.  Yes. 

Snacks,  W^hat  would  your  lordihip  okoose 
for  dinner? 

Rob.  Beef-steaks  and  onions,  and  plenty 
of  Vm. 

Snacks.  Beef-steaks  and  onions!  Wlyt  a 
dish  for  a  lord!  —  He*li  be  a  savoury  bit  for 
my  daughter,  though.  [Aside. 

i{«6.\vhat  are  you  at  there.  Snacks?  Go, 
get  me  the  guineas—make  haste;  1*11  have  the 
scramble,  and  then  111  go  to  Dolly,  and  tell 
her  the  news. 

Snacks,  Dolly !  Pray,  my  lord,  who*s  Dolly  ? 

Rob,  ^Vhy,  Dolly  is  to  be  my  lady,  and 
your  mistress,  if  1  find  you  honest  enough  to 
keep  you  in  my  employ. 

Snacks,  He  rather  smokes  me. — I  have  a 
beauteous  daughter,  who  is  al]ow*d  to  be  the 
very  pink  of  perfection. 

Rob,  Damn  your  dauffhter!  I  have  got 
somethinfi;  else  to  think  of:  donH  talk  to  me 
of  your  daughter;  stir  your  stumps,  and  get 
the  money. 

Snacks.  I  am  your  lordsbip^s  most  obse- 
quious—Zounds! what  a  peer  of  the  reahn. 
f  \ Aside.    Kxit. 

Rob.  Ha!  ba!  ha!  What  work  I  will  make 
in  the  village! — W^ork!  no.  there  shall  be  no 
such  thing  as  work;  it  snail  be  all  play. — 
Where  shall  I  go?  TU  go  to  — No,  I  won*t 
go  there;  Til  go  to  Fanner  Hedgestake*s,  and 


tell  him  —  No,  111  not  go  there ;  Til  go  to  — 
Damn  it,  1*11  go  no  where;   yes,  I  will;   Th 

§0   every   where;    1*11  be  neither  here,    nor 
lere,  nor  any  where  else.   How  pleas*d  Dolly 
will  be  when  she  bears — 

Enter  Villagers,  shouting. 

Dick,  Tom,  Jack,  bow  are  you,  my  lads? — 
Here*s  news  for  you!  Come,  stand  round, 
-make  a  ring,  and  l*il  make  a  bit  of  a  speech 
to  you.  [Ihey  all  get  round  him\  First  of 
all,  1  suppose  Snacks  has  told  you  that  Vva 
your  landlord. 

yH,  We  are  all  glad  of  iL 

Rob.  So  am  1 ;  and  1*11  make  you  all  happy : 
m  lower  all  your  renls. 

All,  Huzza!  Jong  live  lord  Robin! 

Rob.  You  sban*t  pay  no  rent  at  all. 

All.  Huzza!  huzza!  long  live  lord  Robin! 

Rob,  ril  have  no  pool*  people  in  the  parish, 
for  1*11  make  *cm  all  rich;  1*11  nave  no  widows, 
for  1*11  marry  *em  ail.  [VVomen  shout']  Til 
have  no  orphan  children,  for  1*11  father  *em 
all  myself;  and  if  that*s  not  doing  as  a  lord 
should  do,  then  1  say  1  know  notoing  about 
the  mailer — that*s  all. 

All.  Huzza!  Huzza! 

Enter  Snacks. 

SnacJcs.  I  have  brought  your  lordship  the 
money. — He  means  to  make  *em  fly,  so  Fve 
taken  care  the  guineas  shall  be  all  light  [Aside, 

Rob.  Now  tiien,  young  and  old,  great  and 


small,   litlle  and  tall,  mek*ry  men   ail,    berc*s 


for  you.' 

[Villagers  carry  him   off  shouting: 
Snacks  follows. 

Scene  HI. — Inside  of  a  neat  Cottage;  Table 
spread  for  Dinner. 

Margeey  and  Dollt  discovered. 

Dolly.  There,  now,  dinner*s  all  ready,  and 
1  wish  Robin  would  come.  Do  you  think  I 
may  take  up  the  dumplings,  mother? 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  take  em  up ;  I  warrant  bim 
he*ll  soon  be  here  —  ht^%  always  in  pudding- 
time. 

Dot.  And  well  be  may,  for  Fm  sure  you 
keep  him  sharp  set  enough. 

Mar,  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage!  He 
pays  me  but  uve  shillings  a  week  ior  board, 
loaging,  and  washioff — 1  suppose  he*s  not  to 
be  kept  like  a  lord  lor  that,  is  he?  1  wonder 
how  you*ll  keep  bim  when  you  get  married, 
as  you  talk  of! 

Jbol,  Oh,  we  shall  contrive  to  make  both 
ends  meet!  and  we  shall  do  very  w.ell  1  dare 
say;  for  Robin  loves  me,  and  1  loves  Robin 
dearly. 

Mar.  Yes;  but  all  your  love  w^onU  keep 
the  pot  boiling,   and  Robin*s  as  poor  as  Job. 

DoU  La,  now,  mother,  don*t  be  so  cross! — 
Ob  dear,  the  dinner  will  get  cold,^  and  the 
dumplings  will  be  auite  spoiPd;  I  wish  Robin 
would  come.  [Robm  tings  without]  Ob,  here 
be  comes,  in  one  of  bis  merry  humours. 

Enter  Robin  ;  he  cools  himself  with  his  Hat, 
then  sings  and  dances, 

W^by,  Robin,  wbat*s  the  matter  frith  yon? 
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Hod.  Wbat!  Tou  harVt  iieard  tben?  Ofa, 
I'm  glad  of  titatf  for  I  shall  have  tbe  fan  of 
telling  you. 

Doi,  Well,  sit  down  tben,  and  eat  voor 
dinner;  I  hare  made  you  some  nice  hard 
dumplinffs. 

Bo6,  Dumplings!  Damn  dumplings. 

DoL  Damn  dumplings — La,  mother,  h6  damns 
dumplings. — Ob,  what  a  sbame!  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saving,  Robin? 

Bob.  Never  talk  to  me  of  dumplings. 

Mar.  But  Til  talk  of  dumplings  though  in- 
deed. I  shouUn*t  have  thought  of  such  bf»- 
hayiour:  dumplings  are  very  wholesome  food, 
quite  good  enough  for  you,  I'm  sure. 

{^f^erjr  angrjr. 

Rod,  Are  they,  mother  Margery  ?  [Upsels 
the  Table,  and  dances  on  the  Plates,  etc. 
and  sinffsj  Tol  <Je  rol  lol. 

Mar.  Oh  dear!  the  boy*s  mad;  there's  all 
my  crockery  gone!    [Picking  up  the  Pieces. 

Dol.  [Crjrtng^  I  did  not  think  you  could 
have^  us^d  us  so;  Tm  quite  asham*d  of  you, 
Robin  I 

Rob.  Now  doan'tye  cry  now,  Dolly;  doanV 
ye  cry. 

Uol.    I  will  cry,  for  you  behave  very  ill. 

Rob.  No,  doan  tye,  Dolly,  doan'lye,  now.  — 

[Sho%vs  a  Purse. 

Dol,   How  did  you  come  by  that,    Robin? 

Mar,  What,  a  purse  of  gold  ?  let  me  see. — 
[Snatches  it,  and  sits  down  to 
count  the  Money. 

Dol.   What  have  you  been  about,   Robin? 

Rob,  No,  1  have  not  been  about  robbing; 
I  have  been  about  being  made  a  lord  of, 
that's  all. 

Dol,  What  are  you  talking  about?  Your 
bead's  turned,  l*m  sure. 

Rob,  Well,  I  know  it's  turn*d;  it's  turn'd 
from  a  clown's  bead  to  a  lord's.  I  say,  Dolly, 
how  should  you  like  to  live  in  that  nice  place 
at  the  too  o'lhe  hill,  yonder? 

Dol.  Oh,  I  should  like  it  very  much,  Robin ; 
it's  a  nice  cottage. 

Rob.  DoauH  talk  to  me  of  cottages,  I  mean 
the  castle! 

DoU  Why,  what  is  yonr  bead  running 
upon? 

'Mar.  Every  one  golden  guineas,  as  I'm  a 
vartuous  woman.  VVhere  did  you  get  'em, 
Robin  ? 

Rob,  Why,  where  there's  more  to  be  had. 

Mar,  Ay,  I  always  said  Robin  was  a  clever 
lad.    1*11  eo  and  put  these  by.  \Kxit. 

Dol,  Now,  do  tell  me  what  you've  been 
•bout.    Where  did  you  find  all  that  money? 

Rob.  Doll)^  Dolly,  gee'ns  a  buss,  and  I'll 
tell  thee  all  about  it. 

Dol.  Twenty,  -an*  you  pleasen,  Robin. 

Rob.  First  then,  you  must  know  that  Tm 
the  cleverest  fellow  in  all  these  parts. 

Dol,  Well,  I  know'd  that  afore. 

Rob,  But  ril  tell  yea  how  it  is — it's  because 
I'm  the  richest  fellow  in  all  these  parts;  and 
if  I  hav'n't  it  here,  I  ha^e  it  here--{/'«#/i/iit^ 
lo  his  Head  and  his  Pocket']  That  castle's 
mine,  and  all  these  fields,  up  to  the  Tery  sky. 

DoL  No,  no;  come,  Robin,  that  won't  do. 

Rob.  Won't  it?— I  think  it  vvHI  do  very  well 

Dot  No,  do;  you  are  running  your  rigs — 
1  know  yon  arC|  Robin. 


[An  U 


Rob,   It's  all  troe»  Dolly,   as  sure    a 
devifs  in  Loonun. 

DoL  What!  are  you  in  right  down  asmest? 

Rob,  Yes,  I  am  —  his  ior«uhip's  4ea«l,  aad 
he  has  left  word  as  how  that  my  motltcr  was 
his  wife,  and  I  his  son. 

Dol,  What! 

Rob,  Yes,  Dolly,  and  you  shall  be  mr  ladr. 

l>o/.  No!  Shall  I?  ^        ^ 

Rob,  Yes,  you  shall. 

DoL  Ecod,  that  will  he  fine  fun — my  lady— 

Rob.  Now,  what  do  you  think  oa'tf 

DoL  My  lady— Lady  Roughead^ 

Rob.  Why,  Dolly! 

DoL  Lady  Roughead!  How  it  souimIs!  — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ^    [Laughs  inunodcretieiy. 

Rob.  'Gad,  I  believe  she's  going  into  a  hijrfa 
strike— Dolly!  Dollv!  [Slapping  her  Hands. 

DoL  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Rob,  Doan'tye  laugh  so;  I  don*t  half  like 
it.  [Sliokes  Iter]  DolTy! 

Dol,  Oh,  my  dear  Robin,  I  can't  help  laaghiiig 
to  think  of  lady  Roughead. 

Rob.  The  wench  will  go  beside  heAseU*  to 
a  sartainty. 

Dol,  But  now  is  it  true  in  arnesi? 

Rob,  Ay,  as  sure  as  you  are  there.  Bat 
come,  what  shall  we  do?  where  shall  -vre  go? 
Oh!  we'll  go  and  see  old  mother  Dickens; 
vou  know  she  took  my  part,  and  was  very 
kind  to  me  when  poor  mother  di«d ;  atul  now 
she's  very  ill,  and  III  go  and  give  her  somi^ 
thing  lo  comfort  her  old  soul.  Lord!  Lord! 
I  have  heard  people  say  as  riches  won't  make 
a   body    happy;    but   while    it   gives    me   the 

Eower  of  doing  so  much  good,  rm  sure  I  shall 
e  the  happiest  dog  alive.  [fijceunf. 

ACT  11, 
Scene  I. — Tlie  Road  to  the  Castle. 

Enter  Mr.  Frakk. 

Frank.  Well,  then,  to  the  house  of  woe  I 
must  return  asain.  And  can  I  take  no  com- 
fort with  mer  nothing  to  cheer  my  loving 
wife  and  helpless  children?  What  misery  ta 
see^hem  want! 

Enter  RoRiN,  unobserved  by  Frank. 

Rob,  W^ant!  No,  there  shall  be  no  sack 
thing  as  want  where  I  am — Who  talks  of  want? 

brank.  My  own  distress  I  could  bear  well, 
very  well;  but  to  see  my  helpless  inaoceals 
enduring  all  the  woes  poverty  brings  with  il, 
is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Rob.  And  more  than  I  can  bear  too. 

[Throws  his  Hat  upon  the  Groumd, 
and  takes  Money  out  of  his  Pocket, 
which  he  throws  into  it 

Frank,  To-day  I  almost  fear  iwy  have  not 
tasted  food. 

Rob,  And  I  ha'  been  stuffing  ^y  ^ban'J 
guts  enough  to  make  'era  burst 

yprops  more  Money  into  his  Hot 

^/*aftXr.lIow<happy  once  my  stale!  ^^VhtreVr 
I  tamed  my  eyes  good  fortune  emiled  upou 
me;  thea,  did  the  poor  e'er  tell  a  tale  of  woe 
without  relie4?  VVere  not  my  doors  open  lo 
the  unfortunate? 

Rob.  How  glad  I  be  as  I  be--a  lord.  Ber, 
what!  Yes  it  i$i  H'm  Mr.  Frank.  Laid,  m 
I'm  Tery  glad  as  I  met  with  you* 
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Franki,  Why  so,  my  friend? 
Rob,  Because  you  be  mortal  poor,  and  I  be 
mortal  rich;   and  1*11  share  my  last  farthing 
with  you. 

Frank*  Thank  you,  my  kind  lad.  But  what 
reason  have  you? 

Rob,  "What  reason  have  1  ?  Why,  you  gave 
me  when  1  wanted  it. 
Frank,  I  can't  remember. 
Rob,  Mayhap  not;  but  that*s  no  reason  as 
I  should  forget  it;  it*s  a  long  time  ago,  loo; 
but  it  made  such  a  mark  here,  that  time  won*t 
rub  it  out.  It*s  now*  fourteen  years  sin  poor 
mother  died;  she  was  very  ill  one  day  when 
you  happened  to  come  by  our  cottage,  and 
saw  me  stand  blubbering  at  the  door;  I  "was 
then  about  this  high.  You  took  me  by  the 
hand;  and  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  look  you 
gave  me,  when  you  axM  me  what  was  the 
matter  with  me;  and  when  I  told  you,  you 
caird  me  a  good  lad,  and  went  in  and  talked 
to  mother.  From  that  time  you  came  to  see 
her  evVy  day,  and  gave  her  all  the  help  as 
you  could;  and  when  she  died,  poor  soul! 
you  buried  her:  and  if  ever  1  .forget  such 
kindness,  i  hope  good  luck  will  Tor  ever 
forget  me! 

Frank,  Tell  me  your  name:  it  will  re- 
mind me. 

Rob,  Uobin  Roughead,  your  honour;  to- 
day I  be  come  to  be  lord  of  all  this  estate,*- 
and  the  first  good  I  find  of  it  is,  that  1  am 
able  to  make  you  happy— [»y/i///i>i^  the  Money 
into  his  Pockets^  Come  up  to  the  castle, 
and  1*11  give  you  as  much  money  as  you  can 
carry  away  in  a-sack. 

Frank,  Proud  wealth,  look  here  for  an 
esample!  My  generous  heart,  how  shall  I 
thank  you? 

Rob.  Lord!  Lord!'  doau*t  think  of  thanking 
a  man  for  paying  bis  debts.  Besides,  if  you 
only  know*d  how  1  feci  all'0*er  me  —  its  a 
kind  of  a — I  could  cry  for  joy. 

Fiank,  ^Vhat  sympathy  is  in  that  honest 
bosom!  But  how  has  this  good  fortune  come 
lo  you? 

hob.  Why,  that  poor  vvoman  as  you  buried 

was  wife  to  bis  lordship:  he  has  own*d  it  on 

bis  death  bed,   and  leA  word  as  Tm  his  son. 

Frank,    How  strange   are  the   vicissitudes 

of  life ! 

Rob,  Now,  sir,  I  am  but  a  simple  lad,  as 
a  body  may  say;  and  if  you  will  but  be  so 
good  as  to  help  me  with  your  adrice,  1  shall 
take  it  very  kind  of  you,  sir. 

Frtmjf,  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion 
you  have  of  me ;  and  as  far  as  my  poor  abi- 
lities ffo,  they  shall  be  at  your  service. 

Rd,  Thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye!  But  pray 
what  bad  Iqck  made  you  so  deviiisb  poor? 

Frank.  It  would  take  a  long  time  lo  tell 
you  the  story  of  my  misfortunes;  but  I  owe 
them  to  the  oppression  of  Mr.  Snacks,  the 
steward. 

Rob,  Snicks!  Ob,  damn*  un!  nidoforhim 
toon:   he*s  rotten   here,    master  Frank:    I  do 
ihink  as  how  he*s  a  damn'd  old  rogue. 
Frank,  Judge  not  too  harshly. 
Rob,  Come,  sir,  will  you  go  up  to  the  castle? 


Rob,  W^ell,  but  you'll  come  back? 

Frank,  To-morrow;         ^ 

Rob,  No — to-night  —  Doo'e  favour  me;  I 
want  to  speak  to  you. 

Frank,  I  have  a  long  way  to  walk,  and  it 
will  be  very  late  before  I  can  return;  but  I 
will  refuse  you  nothing. 

Rob.  Thank  ye,  sir;  you're  very  kind}  I 
shall  stay  till  you  come,  if  it  s  all  night.  {Exeunt. 


Enter  Rattle. 
Rat.    Well,   every  thing.*s  prepar*d   for  my 
attack  on  the  castle  to-night;  ana  I  don*t  much 
fear  but  I  shall  find  means  to  terrify  the  enemy, 

and  make  him  surrender   at  discretion Yes 

yes,  master  Snacks,  I  shall  soon  be  with  you. 
[Shouting,  Music,  and  ringing  of  Bells 
svithoui]  VVhal  a  damn*d  racket  here  is  in 
the  village  to-day!  — I  wonder  what  it's  all 
about? 

Enter  RoBiiv. 

Holloa,  there!  Stop,  my  fine  fellow.  Pray  can 
you  tell  me  what  all  this  uproar  is  about  in 
the  village? 

Rob.  Why,  you  be  master  Rattle  from 
Lunnun. 

Rat,  Well,  I  don*t  want  to  be  told  that. 

Rob,  Gee  us  your  hand,  Rattle;  thou  bee*st 
a  damn*d  honest  fellow,  a:.d  I  like  ihee:  J  do 
ludeed. 


Toppin 


Rat.  Very  familiar,  upon  my  word. 

Rob.  I  lik'd  you  ever  sin  you  let  old 
have  the  thne  pounds  to  pay  his  rent  vvfth; 
and  now  whilst  1  Ihink  on\  here  *tis  again— 
take  it,  for  I  won't  let  any,  body  give  away 
money  here  but  myself. 

Rat.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 
is  all  this?  What  are  you  at?  i  think  TU 
open  a  shop  here  for  the   sale   of  bad   debts. 

Rob.  Here,  take  the  monev. 

Rat.  Put  it  up,  my  fine  fellow!  you'll  want 
it,  perhaps. 

Rob,  Me  want  money!  Shall  I  lend  you 
an  odd  thousand,   and  set  yovL  Up  in  a  shop? 

Rat.  Why,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Rob,    yVhy,  doan't  ye  know?   \  be  Robin. 

Rat,  Robin,  are  you?  'liigad,  I  think  you 
sing  like  a  goldfinch. 

Hob.    \evy  well.  Rattle,  that's  a  good  joke. 

Rat,  Why,  curse  me  if  I  am  up  to  you, 
masiter  Robin ;  you  are  queering  me,  1  believe. 

Rob,  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at 
the  castle.  Rattle.  You  see,  I'm  not  asbam'd 
of  my  old  acquaintance,  as  some  folks  are. 

Rat.  Not  asbam'd  of  his  old  acquaintance  I 
Why,  what  do.  you  mean? 

Rob,  I  can't  slop  to  talk  to  |fou  any  longer 
—  Good  by.  Rattle;  thou  bee'st  an  honest 
fellow,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  the 
castle.  {E,viL 

Rat,  I  declare  I'm  quite  dumb-fbunder'd.— 
An'd  have  I  liv'd  all  my  days  in  Lombard- 
street  for  this  —  to  be  hurabug'd  by  a  dovm? 
[Laughing,  Music ^  ringing  of  Bells,  etc, 
ivithout\  1  believe  the  people  are  all  mad  to-> 
day;  1  cant  think  what  they  are  at. 

Enter  Clown,  in  a  Tutrrj, 


Frank,  Excuse  me;  the  relief  which  yoajHere,  here,  Hob!  1  want  to  speak  with  yoti. 
have  so  generously  giveo  me,  enables  me  to  Clown.  You  mnn  meak  heast  then,  fori  be 
rtt«m  to  my  family.  I  going  to  dine  wi*  my  lord,  and  1  ahall  be  too  late. 
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Ral,  VVhcugb!    Wbal,  are  you  drunk? 

Clotvn,  Noa,^oa,  but  I  soon  shall  be,  I 
tale  it,  for  there's  plenty  o'yeale  to  Lc  gotten. 

liiU,    Plenly  o'yale  to  be  gotten,    is  there? 

Cloivn.   E^s,  1  shall  have  a  rare  swig  at  it. 

Rai,  Pray,  my  fine  fellow,  can  you  tell  me 
what  the  bells  are  ringing  for? 

Clown.  Ees,  to  be  sure  I  con. 

Rat,  Well,  what  is  it? 

Clotvn,  Why  it's  bekeas  they  do  pull  the 
ropes,  I  tell  thee. — [Ge/s  rnund^  J^inner  will 
all  get  yeaten  up  ^vhilst  4,  slond  here  talking 
wi*  you. 

[^Runs  off;  Ratlle  runs  after  him,  and 
brings  him  back. 

Rat.  You  are  a  tery  communicative  young 
fellow,  indeed  —  I  have  learpt  one  thing  from 
you,  however  —  that  there's  plenty  of  eating 
and  drinking  going  on;  .so  I'll  try  if  I  can't 
be.  in  at  the  death.  Now,  start  fair,  and  the 
devil  take  the  bindniost.  [^^O^  ''W  ^ff* 

Scene  H. — A  Hall  in  the  Castle.    A  Door 
leading  to  an  inner  Apartment. 

Enter  Snacks,  speaking. 

Snacks.  Tell  her  to  come  this  way.  A 
young  woman  wanting  Robin !-7-This  must  be 
his  sweetheart,  Dolly,  that  he  talks  so  much 
about;  they  must  not  come  together;  if  they 
do,  it  will  knock  up  all  my  plan — What  shall 
I  do  with  her?  If  I  could  but  get  her  into 
this -room,  she'd  be  safe  enough — here  she  is. 

Enter  Dollt  and  Margery. 
Are  you  the  young  woman  that  wanted   to 
speak  with  bis  lordship? 

Dol.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And  pray  what  might  you  want 
with  bim? 

yMar.   She  wants  to  settle  some  matters  of 
her  own  with  him. 

DoU  Yes,  that's  all,  sir. 

Snocks.  I  dare  say!  But  I  must  know  what 
these  matters  are. 

[Afargerjr  feels  herself  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  particularly  noisjr 
tfirough  the  whole  of  this  Scene. 
Snacks  is  alarmed  lest  Robin  should 
hear  her. 

Mar.  Such  matters  as  consarn  nobody  but 
themselves,  and  you  must  not  meddle  with 
tbem. 

Snaeks.  Curse  that  old  devil,  what  a  tongue 
she  has !  I  shall  never  he  able  to  manage  her. 
j^To  Doliy\  You  can^t  see  bis  lordship,  he*s 
engaged. 

Dol,  Yes,  I  know  bis  Iordship*s  engaged, 
for  be  promised  me  a  long  while  ago. 

Snacks.  Oh,  then  you  are  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate young  woman  that — 

Mar.  [f^erj  angrjr]  No,  sir;  «Im  is  the 
lucky  young  woman  that  is  to  be  my  lady; 
and  rd  have  you  to  know  that  Fm  ber  mother. 

Snacks.  Ah,  poor  soul!  1  pity  her,  I  do 
indeed,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Mar.  But  she  is  not  to  be  pitied ;  {shouldn't 
bave  thought  of  that! — pity  indeed! 

Snaaks.  Poor  dear  creature;  it*s  a  sad  job, 
but  it  c^n't  be  belp'd:  his  lordship  is  going 
lo  be  married  to-morrow  to  another  woman. 

Dol.  What!    • 


Snacks.  IC»  true  indeed;  I  am  Tery  som. 
Mgr,   And  she  is  not  to  be  my   lady,   ii- 
ter  all?      • 

Snacks,  No,  poor  girl! 

Dol.     And    Robin   has    quite    forgot    ine( 

ECrjring^    Oh  dear,   oh  dearl  —  I  was  afraid 
ow  it  would  be  when  be  came  to  be  a  lord — 
and  has  he  quite  forgot  me? 

Snacks.  Yes,  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  has  done  with  you. 

Mar.  [f'^erv  noisjr^  But  I  have  not  done 
with  him  though  —  pretty  work  indeed;  hot 
ril  ring  a  peal  in  his  cars,  that  shaH  bring 
him  to  his  senses,  I  warrant;  Til  teacJi  bim 
to  use  my>  daughter  ill — he's  a  rogue,  a  rascal, 
a  scapegallows.  a  vagabond ;  I'll  find  bim  out 
— I'll- 

Snacks.  [Trjing  to  expense  ?ier'\  Hush! 
bushl 

Mar.  ril  raise  the  dead,  I  will. 

Snacks,  Be  cool,  be  cool  I  l\obin  w^lll  cer- 
tainly hear  this  old  bell-weather,  and  I  shall 
be  blown.  [^Aside, 

Mar.  I'll  make  bim  down  of  bis  koees,  I 
will ;  I'd  bave  him  to  know,  that  though  be  is 
a  lord,  he  shall  remember  his  promise;  111 
play  the  very  devil  with  him,  if  I  can  find 
niro.  I'm  in  such  a  passion,  1  could  tear  hi% 
eyes  out:  oh,  if  1  can  but  see  bim! 

[Going;  Snacks  stops  her. 

Snacks,  Here,  here;  stop,  stop— I'll  go  and 
bring  him  to  you.  —  Curse  her  old  ihroal! 
[Aside^  Only  just  waljc  in  here  a  momenr, 
rU  talk  to  bim  myself;  I  will  indeed ;  perhaps 
I  shall  bring  him  round,  my  dear. 

Dol.  Thank  ye,  sir;  tell  him  I'll  kill  my- 
self if  be  doesn  t  marry  me.  fGaes  ia. 

Mar,  And  tell  bim  I'll  kUl  bun  if  he 
doesn't  marry  her. 

[Goes  in.   Snacks  locks  the  Door, 

Snacks.  Well,  they  are  safe  for  tbe  pre- 
sent—  I  wish  they  were  out  of  tbe  boose 
though.  If  I  can  but  bring  this  marriage  to 
hear,  I'm  a  made  man.  1  have  been  very 
careful  of  the  old  lord's  money,  and  I  sliould 
like  to  take  care  of  a  little  of  the  young  lonTs 
money :  if  I  can  but  marry  tbe  gid  and  hiniy 
I'll  soon  double  tbe  twenty^six  thousand  pounds 
I  have  in  tbe  five  per  centS|  sacked  from  my 
old  master. 

Rat.  l^nthout,  in  a  hollow  roice^  Vill 
ous  robber! 


afraid  to  open  my  tj^  for  fear  he  should 
stare  roe  in  the  face:  1  confess  I've  been  a 
rogue,  but  it's  never  too  late  to  mend.  Say 
no  more,  and  I'll  make  amends;  indeed  I  will 
[Gets  near  the  Door^ — Upon  my  soul  I  will — 
upon  tbe  word  of  an  bonest  man  1  wilL 

[Sneaks  off. 

Enter  Rattle. 

Rat,  Hal  ba!  ba!  I  tfiink  I  gave  bis  ^oi^ 
science  a  kick  there;  twenty -sis  tbousadd 
pounds  in  tbe  five  per  cents — let  me  remember 
that—I'in  up  to  your  tricks^  Mr.  Snacks;  but 
you  shan't  cmvj  on  your  scbeme  mocb  longer, 
if  I  bave  any  skill — If  I  don*t  quicken  year 
memory  a  little,  I'll  fftve  ofer  amjnriog,  aa^ 
sel  up  a  cbandler*s  shop.  .       ^JSjat 
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ScKRl  UL'-r'ji  handiome  jipartment  in  Ae 
CatOe.   A  Table,  iviih  ffTn^s,  eic. 

Robin  and  SnaiCks  discovered. 

Rob.  [Rather  tipsy]  Well,  Snackv  this  it 
▼ery  good  stuff.  1  don^t  know  as  ever  I  drank 
any  before;  what  do  you  call  this,  Snacks? 

Snacks.  Port  wine^  an*t  please  your  lord- 
ship. 

Rob.  Tes,  Port  wine  pleases  his  lordship — 
I  wonder  where  this  comes  from !— Oh!  m>m 
the  Red  Sea^  I  suppose. 

Snifcks.  No  I  my  lord:  there^  plenty  of 
^irits  there,  but  no  wine,  I  belieTe. 

Rob.  Well,  one  more  thing  full;  only  one, 
because  you  knoW|  now  1  am  a  lord,  I  must 
not  make  a  beast  of  iliyself— that*s  not  like  a 
nobleman,  you  know. 

Snacks.  Your  lordship  must  do  as  your 
lordship  pleases. 

Rob.  Mast  I?  then  ffive  us  t'other  sup. 

Snacks,  I  think  his  lordship  is  getting  rather 
fonn^ard  —  ill  bring  my  daughter  upon  the 
carpet  presently.  [Aside. 

Enter  Servant 

Serv.  Please  you,  master  Snacks,  here's 
John  the  carter  says  he's  so  lame  he  can't 
walk,  and  he  4iopes  tou'II  let  him  have  a  poney 
to-morrow,  to  nde  by  the  waggon. 

Snacks.  Can't  walk,  can't  her — lame,  is  he  ? 

Serp.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  being 
lame  at  this  busy  time?  —  tell  him  he  must 
walk;  it's  my  will.  ^ 

Rob.  You,  sir,  bring  me  John's  whip,  will 
you?  [Kxit  SeroantJ  That's  right,  Snacks: 
damn  the  fellow,  what  business  has  he  to 
be  lame! 

Snacks.  Oh,  please  your  lordship,  it's  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  these  fellows  in 
order. 

Rob,  Oh,  they  are  sad  do^s  —not  walk, 
indeed !  I  never  beard  of  such  impudence. 

Snacks.  Oh,  shameful,  shameful !  if  I  was 
behind  ^im,  Td  make  him  walL 

Enter  Servant,   npith  a   IThip,   which  he 

gives  to  Robin.  ^ 

Rob.  Come,  Snacks,  dance  me  a  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  What? 

Rob.  A  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  A  hornpipe!— 1  can't  dance,  my 
lord. 

Rob.  Come,  none  of  your  nonsense;  I  know 
you  cin  dance;  why,  you  was  made  for 
dancing — there's  a  leg  and  foot — Gum^  begin  I 

Snacks.  Here's  no  music 

Rob.  Isn't  there?  then  HI  soon  moke  tOme— 
Lookye,  here's  my  fiddlestick;  how  d'ye  like 
it?  —  Come,  Snacks,  you  must  dance;  it's 
my  will. 

Snacks.  Indeed  Fm  not  able.  • 

Rob.  Not  able!  Oh,  shameful,  shamefuR 
CoHe,  come,  you  must  dance;   it's  my  will. 

[ffT^ps  him. 

Snacks.  Must  1?— Then  here  goes-^ 


filops  about. 
danang  fit  for 


Rob.  W^hat,  d^ye  call  that 
a  lord?  Come,  quicker,  quicker  —  f^fflkips 
Snacks  round  Ae  Stage,  who  roars  ou£] — 
There,  that  will  do;  now  go  and  order  dohn 
tht  carter  the  poney — will  you? 


Snacks.  What  a  canning  dog  it  is! — he's 
up  to  me  now,  but  I  think  1  shall  be  down 
upon  him  by-and-by —  [Aside,    Exit 

Rob.  Ha!  ha  I  ha;!  how  he  hopp'd  about 
and  halloo'd— but  FlLwork  hinilu  Jittle  more  yet 

Re-enter  SvAC^h  «' 
Well,  Snacks,  what  d'ye  think  of  your  dao* 
cine-master? 

Snacks.  I  hope  your  lordship  woo\  give 
me  any  more  lessons  at  present;  for,  to  si^ 
the  truths  I  don't  nui^  like  the  accompaniment. 

Rob.  You  must  ha^e  a  lesson  every  day, 
or  you'll  forffet  the  step. 

(Snacks,  No : — your  lordship  has  taken  carf 
that  I  shan't  forret  it  for  some  time. 

Rob.  I  cani  &ink  where  Dolly  is;  I  told 
her  to  come  to  me. 

Snacks.  Oh,  don't  think  of  her. 

Rob.  Not  think  of  her!— -why,  pray? 

Snacks.  Oh,  she's  a— 

Rob.  A  what? — Take  care,  or  1  shall  make 
you  dance  another  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  she's  too 
low  for  your  loraship. 

Rob.  Too  low!  why,  what  was  I  just  now? — 
If  1  thought  riches  would  make  me  such  a 
rascal  as  to  use  the  poor  girWI  — a  fig  for 
*em  all;  I'd  give  'em  up,  and  be  plain  Robin, 
honest  Robin,  affain.  No:«-rv<  given  Dolly 
my  pronaise,  and  Fll  never  break  it. 

Snacks.  My  daughter's  very  beautifitL 

Rob.  Danjg  it,  you  talk  a  great  deal  r-^«dme, 
we'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  her.       [Eseeunt. 

ScBMK  rV.  — ^  Chamber,    with  a  Picture 

hanging  over  a  Closet-door, 

Enter  Rattlb  and  Msss  Nanct. 

Rat.  Well,  y«u  see  Fve  gained  admission, 
notwithstanding  your  lathers  order  to  the 
contrary. 

^  Nan.   Yes ;  but  bow  do  you  nteaa  4o  get 
his  consent  to** 

Rat.  Why,  as  to  his  consent,  I  donH  Talua 
it  a  ^tton:  but  then  five  thousand  ^pounds  it 
a  sum  not  to  be  sneexed  at.  I  have  given 
the  old  boy  a  bit  of  a  hint  to-night  that  he 
didn't  much  relish. 

Nan,  I  expect  my  father  here  every  minute, 
vrith  his  new-made  lordship 

Rat  Indeed!  then  only  hide  me  in  this 
room,  and  the  business  is  done. 

Nan,  That  I  will,  where  nobody  can  find 
you,  Fm  sure;  —  I  hav«  a  closet . behind  this 
picture  of  the  old  lord,  made,  F  believe,  to 
bide  the  htnWj  plate  and  jewels  in;  but  it's 
^uite  forgotten  novr.  [Opens  it 

Rat  Oh,  it  was  mad^  on  purpose  for  me: 
Fn  put  a  Jewel  into  it  presenlly-^taere  [Gives 
a  Paperi^^i  this  lie  carelessly  on  thet^le; 
ifs  woilh  fiae  thousand  pounds. 

Snacks.  \PFitboui\  This  way,  this  way, 
my  lord.    ' 

Rat  O,  damn  it!  here  they  come;  tell  him 
you've  been  frighten'd  by  a  ghost;  and  if  be 
signs  the  paper,  give  a  loud  cough. 

[Puts  the  Paper  on  ihe  Table,  and 
exit  into  the  Closet 


Enter  Snacks  and  RoBflf. 

Snacks.   There,  there  she  is  —  isnl  sha  a 
beauty?  What  do  you  say  now? 
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Rod,  Why,  I  say  she  is  not  6t  to  hold  a 
candle  to  my  Dolly. 

Nan,  Pretty  courtship  indeed. 

Snacks.  Ah,  youMI  alter  your  miud  soon; 
I  know  you  AVilIu^i'Comei  let*s  sit  down  and 
Ulk  of  it     .  IThef  sit. 

Nan,  [Ta  Shacks]  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I've 
bean  so  trightci^*d-^Do  you  know  I  think  IVe 
seen  the  very  ghost  that  alarmM  you  so  once. 
-  Snacks.  A  what?  a  ghost? — OLord,  I  hope 
not.  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  'em :  —  It's  Tery 
odd;  but — [Siariing^"] — didn't  I  hear  a  noiser 

Nan,  Oh,  sir,  that's  a  very  common  thing 
in  this  part  of  the  castle;  I  have  been  most 
terribly  frighten'd  lately. 

Roo.  Why,  what  fnghten'd  you?— We  are 
all*  good  people  here;  they  won't  hurt  us  — 
will  they,  Snacks? 

Snacks,  No,  no — they — that  is — [^ktrmed, 

RaL  [From  behindj  Hear ! 

Rob.  Vvhat? 

Rat,  Hear! 

Snacks.  Lord  ha' mercy  upon  me?  {^Kneels, 

Rat,  Offspring  of  mine,  listen  not  to  the 
advice  of  that  wretch. 

Rdb,  I  doan't  intend  it 

Rat,  He'll  betray  you!  your  intended  bride 
he  has  impriAi'd  in  the  yellow  chamber;  go, 
set  her  at  liberty. 

Rob,  WhatJ  my  Dolly? — has  he  imprison'd 
her  in  the  yellow  chamber? — Oh,  dang  your 
old  head!  (Knocks  Snacks  down,  and  exit. 

RaL  Wretch !  restore  your  ill-gotten  wealth 
— twenty-srx  thousand  pounds  in  the  five  per 
cents. 

Shacks,  V\\  do  any  thinff  that  you  command. 

Rat,  Sign  the  paper  before  you. 

[Snacks  signs  the  Pctper,  Nancjr  coughs. 
Rattle  jumps  out  of  the  Closet,  and 
takes  the  Paper, 

Rat,  How  do  you  do?   how  are  you? 

Sncu:ks,  Give  me  the  paper. 

RaL    Not  a  word  —  twenty-six  thousand 

K>unds  in  the  five  per  cents.  —  Now,    dear 
ancy,  you  are  mine,  and  five  thousand  pounds. 
Snacks.  You  io  rebel  against  me  too,  you 
baggage. 


Mar,  [ffithotulOtdy  let  me  catch  koU 
of  him,  rli  give  it  nim — an  old,  abominable- 

Enier  Margbrt. 

Oh,  you  are  there,  are  you?  —  Yon  wkkd 
wretch! — let  me  get  at  him  —  [Runs  after 
Snacks,  and  beats  him]  — A  pretty  pack  of 
lies  you  have  told;   you  old  ragamufBo,  jou. 

Enter  Robin  and  Doixt. 

Rob,  What!  are  you  there,  Rattle? 

RaL  Yes,  I'm  the  ^hosl— Hear! 

Rob,  Why  you  frighted  old  Honesty  a  litlle. 

Enter  SertfanL 

Serv,  Please  you,  master  Snacks,  the  bai- 
lifls  ha'  gotten  master  Frank,  and  ha'  bringiii^ 
him  here. 

Rob,  What!  the  baililTs  got  him?-OIi, 
you  old  rascal!  [To Snacks'] — Leir  him  come 
here  in  a  moment!  [Exit  Servani]^QIk^ 
Snacks,  fm  sorry  for  you;  for  I'm  sure  you 
can't  be  happy:  —  a  man  as  does  so  macli 
harm,  and  so  litlle  good,  never  can  be  hj^py, 
I'm  sure: — . 


•Os 


Mr. 


Enter  Mr.  Frank. 

I  be  very  sorry   as  they  us'd   you 
Frank,  but  1  cpuldn*t-^ 

Frank,  I  know  your  heart  too  well  to  tluoi 
you  could. 

Rob.  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  yoo, 
Mr.  Frank:  you  see  we've  rather  found Snscb 
out; — now,  will  you — dang  it,  will  yoa  take 
care  of  me ,  '  and  come  and  live  in  the  csitle 
with  me,  and  give  me  your  advice  ?—yoa  know 
how  I  mean ;  like — teach  me  a  bit,  you  knofr. 

Frank,  You  are  too  generous:  but  I  accept 
your  proffered  kindness;,  and,  hy  my  csfc 
and  attention  to  your  welfare ,  will  repaj  a 
small  part  of  the  debt  I  owe  you. 

Rob.  Now,  then,  I  am  happy,  with  suck  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Frank — DoUy,  we  shall  know 
how  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  our  neuk- 
liours — and  TU  take  care  that  poor  folk  skail 
bless  the  day  as  made  me  a  lord. 


WHO'S  THE  DUPE? 


Tais  livelj  Faroe  was  inodoead,  ia  1779*  by  Mrs.  Cowlajr,  «  iady  whoM  aatttrdlj  taperiar  gifb,  v**^*^  *7*!J^* 

«fter-pi 

frobablj  agree  wiJi  Mia»  boilej  in  her  choice,  and  rejecUon  of  ao  aoo-d«scripl  a  lorer  as  Gradus :  schelaslic  •ef""*T 
neat  most  be  interspcYsed  and  seasoned  with  the  ordinary  bqt  indispcnsalile  triOea  of  life,  or  aocietj  will  dtspiM  ■* 
ridienle  it*).  In  old  Doiley,  the  positire  maodates  of  ignorai^e  are  fairly  exposed,  aad  Uie  lovera  are  ratidet  le  Uf* 
pineas,  who  have  so  iagenioosly  delcated  their  iaiueoce.         * 


rais  lively  Faroe  was  inodoeed,  w  1779,  by  Mrs.  Cowlejr,  a  lady  whose  aatttrally  sapenor  guts,  v^^*/*?- 

iun«  were  narliciilarly  deroted  to  the  service  of  tlie  dramatic  muse.    The  judgment  and  contrivance   evinced  ""^ 

-piece,  and  the  truly  laughable  node  in  which  it  is  eondoclcd,  are  creditable  to  the   varied  talent  of  the  *<'***'^ 

spite  of  Granger's  imbolife  definitiAa  (»f  wonao>  to  be  «*only  one  of  aatnre's  egreeable  blandera,"  the  Isdias  wa 


DOUBT. 

SANDroao. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

G&ADVS.  I         EUZABBTR. 


GRAMGBR. 


CHAIU.OTTX. 


Servant 


•)  ''MTIiea  follies  are  pointed  cral,  and  ranlty  ridiculed,  tl  mey  be  very  improving;   aad  firhaps  the  sUf*^'' 
only  place  wkerr  ridicale  (a  vuftvX,"-^fV0U$ttn«ert^. 


£ACT  L  SdHB  1.] 


WHO^  TBE  DUPB? 


ACT  I. 


ScBNB  L^The  Park. 

Flower  Girls,  and  several  persons  passing. 

1  Girl,*  I  TOW  I  lianH  liad  a  customer  to- 
day. Sumrner  is  comings  and  we  sbaJl  be 
ruiiMbd.  When  flowers  are  plenty,  nobody 
will  buy  *eni. 

2  Girl.  Ay,  rery  true ;  people  talks  of  sum- 
mer, but,  for  my  part,  give  me  Christmas. 
la  a  bard  frost,  or  a  deep  snow,  who's  dress- 
ed without  flowers  and  furs?  Here's  one  of 
the  captains. 

Enter  SANDro&o. 

Sir? 

1  have  no  siUer. 

B\tss  your  honour!  Ill  take  gold. 
Indeea! 
UereV  hyacinths,   and    a  sprig  of 


Flowers, 
Sand. 
2  GirL 
Sand. 
2  GirL 

myrtle. 
Sand. 

you  take 
2GirL 

the  roses 


rd  rather  have  roses.  What  will 
for  these?  {Pinching  her  cheek. 
I  can't  sell  them  aloAe — the  tree  a«d 
roust  go  together. 


EnUr  Gramgbr. 

S€Utd.  Ah!  Granger,  by  all  that's  fortunate. 
I  wrote  to  you  last  night,  in  Devonshire,  to 
hasten  your  return. 

Grahg. '  Then  your  letter  and  I  jostled  each 
other  at  two  o'clock  on  this  side  Ilouuslow. 
My  damned  postilion — nodding,  I  suppose, 
OTer  the  charms  of  some  Greasalinda -^  ran 
against  the  letter-cart,  tore  off  my  hind  wheel, 
and  1  was  forced  to  mount  his  one-eyed  hack ; 
and,  in  that  cnriouf  equipage,  arrived  at  three 
this  morning.       ^ 

Sand.  But  how  has  the  negotiation  with 
your  brother  ended?  Will  he  put  you  into  a 
situation  to— 

Grang.  Yes,  to  take  a  sweating  with  the 
Gentoos.  ^e'U  speak  to  Sir  Jacob  Jagbire  to 
get  me  a  commission  in  the  East  Indies:  and, 
you  know,  every  body  grows  rich  there — and 
then,  you  know,  youW  a  soldier,  .you  can 
fight.  [In  a  tone  of  mimickry. 

Sand.  W^ell,  what  answer  did  you  give 
him? 

Grang.  Yes,  Sir  Bobby,  I  can  fight,  \Mi- 
inickingj  but  I  can't  grow  rich  on  the  smell 
of  gunpowder.  Your  true  East  India  soldier 
is  M  a  different  genus  firom  those  who  strewed 
Minden  with  Frenchmen,  and  must  have  as 
great  a  fecundity  of  character  as  a  Dutch 
burgomaster.  vS^hilst  his  sword  is  in  his 
hand,  his  pen  must  be  in  his  cockade :  be  must 
be  as  eipert  at  firactions  as  at  assaults:  to-day 
mowing  down  ranks  of  soil  beings,  just  risen 
from  tneir  embroidery:  to-morrow  selling, 
pepper  and  beetle  nut :  this  hour,  a  son  of 
mars,  striding  over  heaps  c^*  slain;  the  next, 
an  auctioneer,  knocking  down  chintz  and  ca- 
lico to  the  best  bidder. 

Sand.  And  thus  your  negotiation  ended  ? 

Grang.  £x«epttthal  I  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  some  very  wise  dissertation  about  '<  run- 
ning out,"  as  he  calls  it.  Five  thousand  — 
eo'ough  for  any  younger  son,  but  the  prodigal. 

tMimickingl    Really,  Sandford,  I  can't  aee 
ow  1  can  help  it.    Jack  Spiller,  to   be  sure, 
had  nine  hundred — the  poor  fellow  was   ho- 


nest; but  he  married  a  fine  ladf,  so  died  in- 
solvent, I  had  a  few  more  acadents  of  the 
same  kind;  my  captaincy  cost  a  thousand; 
and  the  necessary  expenses  in  America,  with 
the  distresses  of  my  fellow-soldiers,  have 
swallowed*  the  rest. 

Sand.  Poor  Granger!  So,  with  a  spirit  to 
do  honour  to  ^rt  thousand  a  year,  thou  art 
not  worth  five  shillings. 

Grang.  Cest  vrai.  Should  my  affairs  with 
Elizabeth  be  crossed,  I  am  the  most  undone 
dog  on  earth. 

Sand.  Now,  tell  me  honestly,  is  it  Eliiabeth 
or  the  fortune,  which  is  vour  object  ? 

Grang.  Why,  look'e,  Sandford;  I  am  not 
one  of  Uiose  sighing  milksops,  who  could  live 
in  a  cottage  on  love,  or  sit  contentedly  under 
a  hedge  and  help  my  wife  to  knit  stockings; 
but  on  the  word  ol  a  soldier,  I  had  rather 
marry  Elizabeth  Doiley  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  than  any  other  woman  on  earth  with 
a  hundred. 

Sand.  And  the  woman  must  be  verf  un- 
reasonable, who  would  not  be  satisfiect  with 
3uch  a  distinction.  But  do  you  know  that 
Elisabeth's  father  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
choose  a  son  in  law,  without  your  permission? 

Grang.  Ha !  a  lover  1  That  then  is  the  se- 
cret she  hinted,  and  which  brought  me  so 
hastily  to  town.    Who^what  is  he? 

Sctnd.  Every  thing  that  yon  are-  not. 

Grang,  There  is  such'  a  mixture  of  jest  and 
earnest— 

Sand.  Upon  my  soul,  'tb  confoundedly  se- 
rious: Since  they  became  my  neighbours  in 
Suffolk,  I  am  in  the  secrets  of  the  whole  fa- 
mily; and,  for  your  sake,  have  cultivated  an 
intimacy  with  Abraham  Doiley,  citizen  and 
slop-seller.  In  a  word,  the.father  consults  me, 
the  daughter  complains  tO  me,  and  the  cousin,, 
fiUe^e-chambre,  romps  with  roe.  Can  my 
importance  be  increased  ? 

Grang.  My  dear  Sandford.     [Impatientljr. 

Sand.  My  dear  Granger !  The  sum  total  is 
this: — Old  Doiley,  bred,  you  know,  in  a  char- 
ity-school, swears  he'll  have  a  man  of  **  lam- 
ing" for  his  son.  His  caprice  makes  him  re- 
gardless of  fortune;  but  Elizabeth's  husband 
must  have  I^lin  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  be 
able  to  teach  his  erandsons  to  sputter  in  Greek. 

Grang.  Oh!  lil  study  Hebrew,  and  write 
odes  in  Chaldee,  if  that  will  content  him:  but» 
may  1  perish,  if  all  the  pedants  in  England, 
wilL  the  universities  to  back  'enu  shall  rob  me 
of  my  Elizabeth! — See  htre  — [Producing  a 
Letter^  an  invitation  firom  her  own  dear  hand. 
This  morning — this  very  hour — in  a  moment 
I  shall  4e  iit  her  feet.  iGoing^—Go  with  me 
through  the  Park. — Oh,  no—l  cry  you  mer- 
cy—You walk,  but  1  fly.  rfiriiL 

Sand.  Propitious  be  your  flight!  —  Egad! 
there  Are  two  fine  girls — Til  try  'em — half 
afraid— the  women  dress  so  equivocally,  that 
one  is  in  danger  of  attacking  a  countess,  when 
one  only  means  to  address  a  nymph  of  Kidg's 
Place*  [^Exil, 

ScEMB  IL— ^/i  Apartment  at  Mil.  Doubt's. 

Mb.  and  Miss  Doilbt  at  breakfast. 

Doil.  Here,  take  away — take  away.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  not  at  home  to  nobody^  but  to 
Mr.  Gradus. 
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Serp,  Tbe  formal  gentleman  thal.waa  here 
la$t  nr|bl,  Str. 

Dou.  Yeiy  {SnappkhiyX  the  gentleman  that 
was  here  Jatt  night  [Exa  Seroani]  What ! 
I  ^ee  yott  are  resoWcd  for  to  hate  poor  Gra- 
dus*s  (eart,  Elizabeth! — I  nerer  taw  you  so 
tricked  out  in  a  morning  before.  Bnt  he  isnH 
none  of  your  chaps  that^  to  be  catched  with 
a  mountain  head,  nor  knots,  nor  gew-ffaws. 
— No,  no;  you  must  mind  jour  'P*s  and  Q*5 
with  him,  1  can  tell  you.  And  don^  laugh 
now.  when  he*s  with  you.  YouVe  a  confound- 
ed knack  at  laughing;  and  there*s  nothing 
so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man,  as  a 
great  laugher. 

MissD,  Oh !  his  idea  is  as  rerlTing  as  burnt 
feathers  in  hysterics.  I  wish  I  had  seen  him 
last  night,  with  all  the  rUst  of  Oxford  about 
ium;  he  must  hate  been  the  greatest  protoca- 
tite  to  mirth. 

DoiL  How!  IPVhat!  a  protokite  to  mirth! 
Why,  why,  hussy,  he  was  recommended  to 
me  by  an  ankikary  doctor  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety— he  has  finished  his  bming  some  time; 
and' they  want  him  to  come  and  drink  and 
hunt  in  Shropshire.  Not  he — he  sticks  to  Al 
Mater;  and  the  College  heads  hate  been  laid 
together  many  a  time  to  know  whether  he 
shall  be  a  great  judge,  a  lamed  physician,  of 
a  dtility  doctor. 

MUsD.  yitj  then,  Sir,  if  he's  all  this— 
laughing  will  be  irresistible. 

DoiL  DonH  put  me  in  a  passion,  Betty; 
don*t  go  for  to  put  me  in  a  passion.  What 
troula  you  hate  a  man  trith  an  etamal  grin 
upon  his  face,  like  the  head  of  a  knocker? 
And  hoppltt(^  and  skipping  about  like  a  Dutch 
doll  trith  ouicksihrer  m  its  heels?  If  you  must 
hate  a  husband  of  that  sort,  90  be  it — so  be 
it — you  know  the  rest 

Miss  D.  Sorely,  Sir,  *lls  possible  fer  a  man 
who  does  not  mote  as  if  cut  in  wood,  of 
speak  as  though  he  deKtered  his  words  by 
tale,  to  hate  breeding,  and  to — 

jboiL  May  be — may  be;  but  your  man  or 
breeding  is  not  fit  Ibr  old  Doiley  s  son.  What ! 
shall  I  go  for  to  gite  the  labour  of  thirty-years 
to  a  young  jackanapes,  who'll  come  into  tbe 
room  with  a  dancing-school  step,  and  prate 
of  his  arand&ther  Sir  Thomas,  his  great  grand- 
father toe  general,  and  his  great-great-great- 
Sandfatber,  merely  because  I  cani  tell  whe- 
er  I  eter  had  one  or  no? 

Miss  Jb*  i  hope.  Sir,  that  such  a  man  could 
neter  <n|^ge  my-^ 

Doil,  rshaw!  pshaw!  yon  ean^  portend  for 
to  judge  of  a  mau'-all  hypocriles  anddeceiters. 

MissD,  Eicept  Mf^  Gradus.  • 

DoiL  Oh,  he!  He's  tery  dilferent  from  your 
men  of  breeding,  I  assure  you:  tbe  most  ex- 
traordinary youth  that  was  eter  turned  out 
of  colfege.  None  of  your  randans,  up  all 
night-^not  drinking  and  wenching.  No,  in 
his  room-^porinc,  and  reading,  and  reading, 
and  studying.  Oh,  the  joy  that  I  shall  hate 
in  hearing  him  talk!  1  do  love  laming.  4  tras 
grieted — grieted  to  the  soul,  Betty,  when  thou 
wert  bom.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  a  boy; 
and  if  thou  hadst  been  a  boy,  thou  shouldst 
hate  had  Greek,  and  algebrai  and  jometiy* 
enough  for  an  archbishop. 

MtssJD*  I  am  sorry— 


DoiL  No,  no;  donH  be  sorry;  be  ohe«fieri, 
and  all  trill  be  as  it  ahouid  he.  Yon  know  1 
dote  on  you,  you  young  slut  1  \th  Ent- 
cheap  for  Westminster,  on  purpose  to  dIom 
you— HatenH  I  carried  you  to  Bath,  Bmnni- 
gem,  and  WaHey  Common,  and  all  the  gea- 
teel  places?  1  neter  gmdge  you  no  expense, 
nor  no  pleasure  whatsometer. 

Missb.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  most  ia« 
dulgent 

Jboil.  Well  then,  don't  thwart  me,  Betty; 
don't  go  for  to  thtrart  me,  that's  alL  Sioce 
you  came  into  the  world,  and  disappoiated 
your  father  of  a  son,  \is  your  duty  to  give 
him  a  wise  son-in-law,  to  make  up  his  loss. 

Enifr  CflAiiLOTTK. 

Char.  Mrs.  Taffety,  the  mantua-makcr,  ii 
in  your  dressing-room,  Ma^m, 

l)oiU  Then  send  her  away:  she  h^n't  ao 
time  now  for  Mrs.  Taffety. 

MissD,  At)  send  her  away,  CbarloUe. 
What  does  she  want  ?  I  didn't  send  for  ker. 

Char*  Bless  mo    'tis  the  ^ptatn.     fJpart 

MissD.  Oh,  heatens!  lAsideJ  Yes,  1  do 
remember — Ay,  I  did — 1  did  sent  for  her  abovt 
the  painted  lutestring. 

Doil,  Bid  her  eorae  again  to-morrow,!  JSf. 

Char,  Lord  bless  me,  Sir;  1  dare  say  At 
can't  come  again  to-morrow.  Such  maolas- 
makers  as  Mrs.  Taffety  wont  wait  half  s  do- 
zen times  on  people. —  VVhy,  Sir^  ske  conei 
to  her  customers  in  a  chair  of  her  owa;  aad 
her  footman  beats  a  tattoo  at  the  door  as  if 
she  was  a  countess. 

DoiL  A  mantua-maker  tritb  her  fbotmsa 
and  chair!  O  ludt  O  lud!  I  ahouid  as  soon 
hate  expected  a  duchess  in   a    whcel-barrov* 

MissD,  Fray»  Sir,  allow  me  just  to  step 
and  speak  to  her.  It  is  the  sweetest  govs 
— ana  Vd  gite  the  world  were  you  as  madi 
charmed  tnth  it  as  I  am. 

DoiL  Coaxing  slut!  [JEreon/  Miss  D.  snd 
C%ar/o2yel— -Vvbere  the  detil  can  Gradoi  be 
now  ? — Well,  good  fortune  nerer  comes  ia  » 
hurry*  If  I'd  pitched  upon  your  man  of  breed- 
ings he'd  hate  been  here  au  hour  ago^sipH 
his  ^ocklate,  kissed  Elisabeth's  fin|^ers,  bopped 
into  his  carriage,  and  away  to  his  wenco,  to 
ditert  her  with  charatures  of  the  old  fcHotr 
and  his  daughter.  Oh !  before  Vd  gite  m 
gains  to  one  of  these  puppies,  I'd  spm  Vn 
all  in  building  hospitals  Ibr  lazy  lacquice  sod 
decayed  pimps.  [Sxit, 

Scene  HI.— .^  Dressing  Room. 
Miaa  DouEY  and  Geangse. 

Mi»sD»  A  trace  to  your  transports!  P^ 
haps  I  im  too  much  incfiaed  to  beliett  al 
you  can  swear;  but  this  must  be  a  momcat 
of  business.  To  secure  me  to  yonraeH  «• 
yon  willing  to  enter  into  measures  tkat^ 

Grang.  Any  thing  I  etery  thing!  h%  katej 
chaise  at  the  Park-gate  in  fire  minoks;  «« 
we'll  be  in  ScoUand,  my  Elisabeth,  before  yoff 
new  Inter  has  settled  bis  addreis. 

MiuD.  Phol  fhol  yon're  a  mtre  hm^ 
at  contritance;  it  you'll  be  guided  by  «■«»  ^ 
father  shall  gite  me  to  you  at  St.  Ji»*' 
church,  in  the  hee  of  the  world* 

Granr*  Indeed! 

MissD*  Indeed. 
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Gramg,  I  fear  to  trust  to  tt|  my  an^H 
Beaaty  can  work  BMradet  witk  all  maokiiid; 
but  an  obfttnate  father — 

MiitD.  It  is  you  who  muat  work  tbe  mi- 
racle. I  bare  settled  the  whole  aflair  with  my 
laoufin,  who  has  mBderstandiiig  and  wit — aud 
yoM  hare  only  to  be  obedient 

Grane,  I  am  perfectly  obedient.  Pray  gi?e 
me  my  lesson. 

MissD.  Whyi  luckily,  you  know  my  ht- 
iher  has  never  seen  you:  he  leA  Bath  before 
you  had  the  saudness— - 

Enter  Chi^iulottb  vPiih  a  bundle. 

Char,  There!  you're  finely  caught!  Here*s 
your  father  and  Mr.  Gradus  actually  upon 
tbe  stairs,  oomtnc  here. 

Granr,  ZounJsl  whereas  the  closet? 

MissJb.  Oh,  Lord!  here's  no  closet— I  shall 
fiunt  with  terror. 

Gramg.  No  back  stairs?  No  clothes  press? 

Char,  Neither,  neither  1  But  here— Fm  your 
guardian  angel — [Uniting  the  bundW]  1  told 
Vm  Mrs.  Taflfety  was  here ;  so.  without  more 
ceremony,  clap  on  these — speak  broken  Eng- 
lish, and,  my  life  for  it,  you'll  pass  muster 
with  my  unae.  [Jupiter— 

Grang,  What!  make  a  woman  of  me?  By 

Char.  Lay  your  commands  on  Iqro.  If  he 
doesnH  submit,  we  are  rninedo 

MisMD.  Oh,  you  shall,  I  protest  Here,  FU 
put  his  cap  on. 

DoiL  {rFithoiuy  This  way,  Sir;  come  this 
way — VVe'll  take  her  by  surprise — least  pre- 
paration is  best — [^Putting  at  the  Door"]  Open 
the  door.  ^ 

MissD.  Presently,  ^ir.     . 

DoiL  [Knocking^  What  tbe  dickens  are 
you  doin«,  I  say?«Open  the  door. 

Char*  In  a  moment — I'm  only  pinniag  my 
cousin's  gown.  Lord  bless  me!  you  hurry 
one  so,  you  ha?e  made  me  prick  my  finger. 
— ^There,  now  you  may  enter* 

Enier  Doilbt  and  Gradus. 

DoiL  Oh!  only  my  daughter's  mantua-ma- 
ker. — {Granger  makes  courieseys,  and  goes 
out,  foUowed  by  CharMiel  Here,  Elisabeth, 
this  IS  that  Mr.  Gradus  I  talked  to  you  about 
Bless  me!  I  hope  you  a'n't  ill— -you  look  as 
white  as  a  candle. 

MissD*  No,  Sir,  not  ill;  hut  this  woman 
has  firetted  me  to  death — she  has  spoiled  my 
gown. 

DoiL  Why  then,  make  her  pay  for  it,  d'ye 
hear?  h's  my  belief,  if  she  was  to  pay  for 
all  she  spoils,  she'd  soon  drop  her  chair,  and 
trudge  a-foot  Mr.  Gradus— 4»eg  pardon — this 
is  my  daugfater*-don't  think  the 'worse  of  her 
because  she  is  a  little  dashed  or  so» 

Grad,  Bashlulness,  Mr.  Doilcy,  is  the  robe 
of  modesty ;  and  modesty,  as  hath  been  well 
obserred,  is  a  sunbeam  to  a  diamond— giving 
force  to  its  beauty,  and  esalting  its  lustre. 

Doil.  He  was  a  deep  one,  I  warrant  him, 
that  said  that.  I  remember  something  Kke  it 
in  the  W^isdom  of  S<;|omon.  Com^  speak  to 
Elisabeth  there— I  see  she  won't  till  you'ye 
broke  the  ice.  , 

Grad,  Madam  1  [Aoow]  hem— permit  me 
—this  honour — hem-^belieye  me.  Lady,  I  hare 
more  latisfiMtkm  ia    beholdiag  you,   than  I 


should  bare  io  conyersing  with  Grae?ius  and 
Gronovius:  I  had  rather  possess  your  appro- 
bation than  that  of  the  elder  Scaliger;  and 
this  apartment  is  more  precious  to  me  than 
was  tne  LyceunrPortico  to  the  most  xealous 
of  the  Penpatetia. 

Doit,  There!  Show  roe  a  man  of  breeding 
who  could  talk  so !  ^  [Aside. 

Miss^D.  I  bdieTe  all  you  have  said  to  be 
very  fine.  Sir;  but,  unibrtunately,  1  don't  know 
the  gentlemen  you  mentioned.  The  education 
given  to  women  shuts  us  entirely  from  such 
refined  acquaintance. 

GratL  Perfectly  right.  Madam;  perfectly 
right  The  more  simple  your  education,  tire 
nearer  you  approach  the  pure  manners  of  the 
purest  ages.  The  charms  of  women  were 
never  more  powerful —«iver  idspired  such 
'achievements,  as  in  those  immortal  periods, 
when  they  could  neither  read«nor  wnte. 

DoiL  Not  read  nor  write!  Zounds  what  a 
time  was  that  to  bring  up  a  daughter!  Why, 
a  peeress  in  those  days  aid  not  cost  so  much 
as  a  barber's  daughter  in  ours.  Miss  Fris 
must  have  her  dancioff,  her  French,  her  tam- 
bour, her  harpiscboU,  ner  jography,  her  'stro- 
nomy — whilst  her  father,  to  support  all  this, 
lives  upon  sprats ;  or,  once  in  two  years,  calb 
his  creditors  to  a  composition. 

Grad.  Oh,  iempora  muianturl  but  these 
exuberances,  Mr.Doiley,  indigitate  unbounded 
liberty. 

DoiL  Digitate  or  not — iiackens,  if  the  ladies 
would  take  my  advice,  they'd  return  to  their 
distaffs,  and  grow  notable — to  dbtinguish 
themselves  from  their  shopkeepers'  wives. 

Grad.  Ah!  it  was  at  the  loom,  and  the 
sipinning  wheel,  that  the  Lucretias  and  Por- 
tias of  the  world  imbibed  their  virtue;  that 
the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Horatii,  the 
Antottini,  caught  that  sacred  flame  with  which 
they  inspired  their  sons,  and  with  the  milk  of 
their  own  pure  bosoms  gave  them  that  forti- 
tude, that  magnanimity,  which  made  them 
coiHpierors  and  kings. 

Enier  a  ServanL 

Setif.  Sir,  here's  a  lord!  Lord  Pharo! 

DoiL  Lord  Pharo!  bum,  then  the  four  aces 
run  against  biro  last  night.  Well,  the  ill-kick 
of  some,  and  the  fine  taste  of  others,  makes 
my  money  breed  like  rabbits.  [Aside. 

Serif.  Sir — 

Doil,  VN^ell,  well,  I'm  coming.^  When  a  lord 
wants  money,  he'll  wait  as  patrently  as  any 
body.  Wed,  Mr.  Gradus,  I'm  your  humble 
sarvant.  Elisa^th!  you  understand  me.  [ExiL 

Grad.  How  unlucky  the  old  genUeman 
should  be  called  away !  Hem !  [Addressing 
himself  to  speak  to  herli  There  is  something 
in  her  eye  so  sarcastic,  rd  rather  pronounce 
the  terrae^fiUus,  than  address  her.  Madam! 
What  can  I  say?  Oh  now — that's  fortunate 
[PtMing  out  some  papers\  Hem !  I  will  ven.. 
ture  to  request  your  ideas.  Madam,  on  a  littlo 
aulographon,  which  I  design  for  the  world. 

MtssD.  Sir! 

Grad.  In  which  I  have  found  a  new  chro- 
nometer, to  prove  that  Confucius  and  Zoro- 
aster were  the  same  person;  and  that  the  py- 
ramids are  not  so  ancient,  by  two  huncved 
years,  as  the  world  believes. 

MissD.  To  what  purpose,  Sir? 
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Grad,  Purpose! — Porpote,  Midam!  Why, 
really.  Miss,  our  booksellers*  sbdves  are  loaded 
vriiYk  volumes  in  the  usfruilful  road  of  plaio 
sense  and  nature  ;  and  unless  an  author  can 
elance  himself  from  the  common  track,  he 
stands  as  little  chance  to  he  t nown,  as  a  co- 
met in  its  aphelion.  Pray,  Ma^am,  amuse 
yourself. 
^  Mi*s  />.  O  Lord,  Sir !  you  may  as  well  of- 

fer me  a  sheet  of  hieroglyphics — besides,  1  hate 
reading. 

Grad,  Hate  reading! 

MitsD,  Ay,  to   be    sure;    what's   reading 

f^ood  for,  but  to  give  a  stiff,  embarrassed  airr 
t  makes  a  man  move  as  if  made  by  a  car- 
penter, who  had  forgot  to  give  him  joints — 
\Obseroing  him\  he  twirls  his  hat,* and  bites 
his  thumb,  whilst  his  hearers,  his  beholders, 
I  mean,  are  gaping  for  his  wit. 

Grad.  The  malicious  O'eature!  *Tis  my  pic- 
ture she  has  been  drawing,  and  now  *tis  more 
imoossible  for  me  to  speak  than  ever. 

MissD.  For  my  part— for  my  part,  if  I 
was  a  man,  Fd  study  only  dancing  and  bon- 
mols.  With  'no  other  learning  than  these, 
he  may  be  light  and  frolicsome  as  Lad  v  Airy^s 
ponies:  but,  loaded  with  Greek,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  he's  as  heavy  and  dull  as 
a  cart-horse. 

Grad,  Foentina  cum  ooce  diaboU. 

MissD,  Bless  me,  Sir!  why  are  you  so  si- 
lent? My  father  told  me  you  was  a  lover  —  I 
never  saw  such  a  lover  in  my  life.  By  this 
time  you  should  have  said  fifty  brilliant  things 
—found  a  hundred  similes  for  my  eyes,  com- 
plexion, and  wit.  Can  your  memory  furnish 
you  with  nothiofi^  pat?  No  poetry — no  heroics  ? 
VVhat  subject  oicf  Portia's  lovers  entertain  her 
with,  while  she  sat  spinning — aye  ? 

Grkid.  The  lovers  of  that  age.  Madam,  were 
Ignorant  of  frothy  compliments.  Instead  of 
^^10^  gallant,  they  were  brave;  instead  of 
flattery,  they  studied  virtue  and  wisdom.  It 
was  these,  Madam,  that  nerved  the  Roman 
arm ;  that  empowered  her  to  drag  the  nations 
of  the  world  at  her  chariot  wheels;  and  that 
raised  her  to  such  an  exalted  height — 

MissD,  That  down  she  tumbled  in  the  dust 
— and  there  I  beg  you'll  leave  her.  Was  ever 
any  thing  so  monstrous!  I  ask  for  a  compli- 
ment, and  you  begin  an  oration  —  an  oration 
on  a  parcel  of  stilT  warriors,  and  formal  pe- 
dants. Why^  Sir,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
brave,  wise,  godlike  men,  but  will  appear  as 
ridiculous  in  a  modern  assembly,  as  a  judge 
in  his  long  wig  and  a  maccaroni  jacket. 

Grad,  Now  I  am  dumb  acain.  Oh,  that  I 
had  you  at  Braxen-nose,  Madam!  —  I  could 
manage  you  there.  [Aside. 

Miss  A.  What!  now  you're  in  the  pouts, 
Sir?  'Tis  mighty  well.  Bless  usl  what  a  life 
a  wite  must  lead  with  such  a  being!  for  ever 
*  talking  sentences,  or  else  in  profound  silence. 
No  ddigbtful  nonsense,  no  sweet  trifling.  All 
must  be  solemn,  wise,  and  grave.  Hang  me, 
if  I  would  not  sooner  marry  the  bust  of  Se- 
neca^ in  bronse:  then  I  should  have  all  the 
^▼ity  and  coliness  of  wisdom,  without  its 
impertinence. 

Grad,  The  impertinence  of  wisdom!  — 
Surely,  Madam,  or  I  am  much  deceived,  you 
possess  a  mind  capable  of<— 


MissD*  Now  I  see,  by  the  twtsi  of  jovr 
chin,  Sir,  you  are  beginning  another  oration; 
—but,  I  protest,  I  win  never  hear  you  speak 
again,  till  you  have  forsworn  those^^ooes,  aod 
that  manner.  Go,  Sir;  throw  your  books  into 
the  Are,  tilm  ^our  study  into  a  dressiog-roon, 
hire  a  dancing-roaster,  and  grow  agreeable. 

[J£jctt, 

Grad.  Plato!  Aristotle  1  Zeno  I  I  abjure  ye. 
A  girl  bred  in  a  nursery,  in  whose  soul  the 
sacred  lamp  of  knowledge  hath  scarcely  sh^ 
its  faintest  rays,  hath  vanquished,  and  struck 
dumb,  the    most  faithful    of    your    disciples. 

[Enter   Chariaiie']  Here's   another  she-oevily 
'd  as  soon  encounter  a  she-wolf.        [Going, 

Char.  Stay,   Sir,    pray,    an  instant!     Lord 
bless  me!   am    I   such  a  scare-crow?  I  was 
never   run   from   by   a  young  man  before  in ' 
my  life.  [PuUs  him  back. 

Grad.  1  resolve  henceforw.ird  to  run  from 
your  whole  sex. — Youth  and  beauty  are  only 
other  names  for  coqnetiy  and  affectation.  Let 
me  go.  Madam,  you  have  beauty,  and  doubt- 
less all  that  belongs  to  it. 

Char.  Lud!  yoiTve  a  mighty  pretty,  wbtm- 
sical,*  way  of  complimenting— Miss  Doiley 
might  have  discerned  something  in  you  wortn 
cherishing,  in  spite  of  that  husk  of  scholar- 
ship.—To  ^ass  one's  life  with  such  a  being, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  veiy  apex  of  human 
felicity.  I  found  that  word  for  him  in  a  hook 
of  geometry,  this  morning.  [Aside^ 

Grad.  Indeed  1 

ChciT*  Positively*  I  have  listened  to  your 
conversation;  and  I  can't  help  being  concerned 
that  talents,  which  ought  ^to  do  you  honour, 
should,  by  your  misman^ement,  ne  converted 
into  downnght  ridicule.  ^^ 

Grad.  This  creature  is  .of  a  genus  qnite 
diflerent  from  the  other.  $he  has  understand- 
ing! [Aside]  —  I  begin  to  suspect.  Madam! 
that,  though  I  have  some  knowledge,  I  have 
still  much  to  learn. 

Char.  You  have  indeed — knowledge,  as  you 
manage  it,  is  a  downright  bore. 

Grad.  Boar!  VN^hat  relation  can  there  be 
between  knowledge  and  a  hog! 

Cliar.  Lord  bless  me!  how  ridiculous.  You 
have  spent  your  life  in,  learning  the  dead  lan- 
guages, andf  are  ignorant  of  the  living — Why, 
Sir,  bore  is  all  the  ion, 

Grad.  Ton!  ion!  What  may  that  he?  It 
cannot  be  orthology:  I  do  not  recollect  its 
root  in  the  parent  languages. 

Char,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  better  and  better.  VVky, 
Sir,  ion  means — ion  is — Pho!  what  sienilies 
where  the  root  is  ?  These  kinds  of  words  are 
the  short  hand  of  conversation,  and  conrey 
whole  sentences  at  once.  AU  one  likes  is  ion^ 
and  all  one  hates  is  bore. 

Grad.  And  is  that  divine  medium,  which 
pourtrays  our  minds,  and  makes  us  first  ia 
the  animal  climax  1  is  speech  become  so  ar- 
bitrary, that— 

CA^.  Divine  medium!  animal  climax !  [Con^ 
iempiuousljr] — You  know  very  well,  the  use 
of  language  is  to  express  one*s  likes  and  dis- 
likes: ana  a  pig  will  do*  this  as  edectoally  hj 
its  squeak,  or  a  ^en  with  her  cackle,  as  yea 
with  your  Latin  and  Greek. 

Grad.  What  can  1  sajr  to  you? 
.  Char.  Nothing  ;^hnl  yicM  yourself  to  mj 
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gaidaooe,  and  joa  shall  conquer  MtssDoOey. 

GratL  Conquer  herl  slie*t  so  incased  with 
ridicule,  there  is  not  a  single  Tulnerable  spot 
about  her. 

Char.  Pshaw,  pshaw!  What  becomes  of 
ber  ridicule,  when  you  have  banished  your 
absurdities?  One  can  no  more  exist  without 
the  other,  than  the  mundane  system  witbotit 
air.     There^s  a  touch  of  my  science  lor  you. 

\Aside, 

Grcui,  Madam,  Fll  take  you  for  my  Minenra 
-^CoTer  me  with  your  shieid|  and  lead  me  to 
battle. 

Char.  Enough.  In  the  first  place,  [Leading 
him  io  a  glass\ — in  the  first  place,  dont  you 
think  you  are  habited  d  la  ntode  tt amour  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  cupid  in  a  gristle  wi^, 
^curled  as  stiflly  as  Sir  Goudsley  ShovePs  in 
the  Abbey  ? — A  dingy  brown  coat,  with  vellum 
button  boles,  to  be  sure,  speaks  an  excellent 
taste:  but  then  I  wobld  advise  jtnx  to  lay  it 
by  in  lavender,  for  your  grandsonV  christen- 
ing; and  here*s  cambric  enough  in  your  ruf- 
fles to  make  his  shirt. 

Grad.  I  perceive  my  error.  The  votaries 
of  love  commence  a  new  childhood ;  and  dig- 
nity  would  be  as  unbecoroinff  in  them,  as  a 
hornpipe  to  a  Socrates. — But  habit  is  so  strong, 
that,  to  gain  an  empress,  I  could  not  assume 
that  cardess  air,  that  promptness  of  expres- 
sion— 

Char.  Then  you  may  give  up  the  pursuit 
of  Miss  Doiley ;  for  such  a  wise  piece  of  up- 
rightness would  stand  as  good  a  chance  to  oe 
secretary  to  the  coterie,  as  her  husband. 

Grad.  It  is  Mr.  Doiley,  who  will— 

Char.  Mr. Doiley!  ridiculous — Depend  on*t, 
heMl  let  her  marry  just  whom  she  will.  This 
Mr.  Gradus,  says  he  —  why,  I  don*t  care  a 
groat  whether  you  marry  him  or  no,  says  he 
—there  are  fifty  young  fellows  at  Oxford, 
who  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  he— 

Grad.  Indeed! 

Ciiar*  I  have  heard  a  good  account  of  the 
young  man,  says  he.  But  all  I  ask  of  you  is, 
to  receive  two  visits  from  him — no  more  than 
two  viiits.  If  you  donH  like  him — so ;  if  you 
do,  rn  ^ve  you  half  my  fortune  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  the  rest  at  my  death. 

Grad,  VVhat  a  singularity!  to  limit  me  to 
two  visits. — One  is  already  past,  and  she  ha- 
tes me — What  can  I  expect  from  the  other? 

Char.  Every  thing.  It  is  a  moment  that 
decides  the  &te  of  a  lover.  Now  fancy  me. 
Miss  Doiley — swear  I'm  a  divinity— then  take 
my  hand,  and  press  it — thus. 

Grad.  Heavens!   her  touch  has  thrilled  me. 

Char.  And  if  i  should  pout,  and  resent  the 
liberty,  make  your  apology  on  my  lips.  [Gra- 
dus caickes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her^ 
SOf  so,  you  have  fire,  I  perceive. 

Grad.  Can  you  give  me  any  more  lessons? 

Char.  Yes;  but  this  is  not  the  place.  I 
have  a  friend -;>Mr.  Sandlbrd,  whom  yon  saw 
here  last  night — ^you  shall  dine  with  him:  he 
will  initiate  you  at  once  in  the  fashionable 
rage,  and  teach  you  to  trifle  agreeably.  You 
shall  be  equipped  firom  his  wardrobe,  to  ap- 
pear here  in  toe  evening  a  man  of  the  world. 
Adieu  to  griszles,  and — 

Grad.  But  what  wiU  the  father  think  of 
saoh  a  roetamofphosis? 
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Char,  Study  your  mistress  only:  your  yisit 
will  he  to  her — and  that  visit  cfeades  your 
fate.  Resolve  then  to  take  up  your  new  cha- 
racter boldly — in  all  its  strongest  lines,  or 
give  up  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  the 
kingdom. 

Grad.  My  obligations.  Madam, — 
Char.  Don*t  stay,  now,  to  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  Mr.  Doiley ;  for  if  he  should  discover 
that  you  have  dugusted  his  daughter.  Sand- 
ford,  the  dinner,  and  the  plot,  will  be  worth 
no  more  than  your  gravity.  Away,  V\l'  meet 
you  at  Story's  Gate  to  introduce  you. 

^Exit  Gradus. 

m 

Enter  Miss  Doilst. 

MissD.  Excellent  Charlotte !  youWe  out-gone 
my  expectation— ^id  ever  a  woodcock  run  so 
blindly  into  a  snare? 

CJmr.  Oh,  that's  the  way  of  all  your  great 
scholars — take  them  but  an  inch  out  of  their 
road,  and  you  may  turn  'em^  inside  out,  as 
easily  as  your  fflove. 

MissD.  Weil,  but  have  you  seen  Sandford? 
— Is  every  thing  in  train? — Will  Gradus^  be 
hoodwinked  ? 

Char.  Hoodwinked!  Why,  don't  vou  tee 
he's  already  stark  blind?  or,  if  he  has  any 
eyes,  I  assurf  ye  they  are  ail  for  me. 

MissD,  My  heart  palpitates  with  appre- 
hension :  we  shall  never  succeed. 

Char.  Oh,  I'll  answer  fdr  the  scholar^  if 
voull  undertake  the  soldier.  Mr.  Sandiord 
has  engaged  half  a  doxen  of  the  saooir  vivre; 
all  in  bigo  spirits  at  the  idea  of  tricking  old 
Leather-purse— "and  they  have  sworn  to  ex- 
haust wit  and  invention,  to  turn  our  Solon 
out  of  their  bands  a  finished  coxcomb. 

MissD.  Blessing  on  their  labours!  My 
Granger  is  gone  to  study  his  rival;  and  will 
make,  I  hope,  a  tolerable  copy.  Now  follow 
Gradus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  and  take  care 
they  give  him  just  champaign  enough  to  raise 
him  to  the  point,  without  turning  over  it 

[Exeunt, 

ACTH. 

ScKNB  I. — An  Apartment 

DoiLSY  asleep;   a   Table  before  him,  i»iih 

bottles,  etc. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir!  Sir!  [Jogging  him\  Sir!  What 
a  pise!  sure  my  master  has  drained  the  bot- 
tles, he  sleeps  so  sound — Ob^no— [i'oi/r^  out 
a  glassl  —  Here's  t'ye,  old  gentleman !  can't 
think  why  they  send  roe  to  wake  thee  — am 
sure  the  house  is  always  quietest  when  you're 
a  snoring.  [Drinks,  then  awakes  him, 

DoiL  Hey! — howl  what!  Is  Mr.  Gradus 
come?         f 

Serv.  No,  Sir — but  Mr.  Sandford*s  above 
stairs,  and  a  mortal  fine  gentleman. 

Doil,  Fine  gentleman  1  —  ay  —  some  rake,  I 
suppose,  that  wants  to  sell .  an  annuity.— I 
wonder  where  Gradus  is— past  seven. 

[Looking  at  his  p^aich, 

Serv,  His  fi*iends  keep  the  gentleman  over 
a  bottle,  mayhap.  Sir,  longer  than  he  thought  for. 

DoiL  He  over  a  bottle  1  —  more  liker  he's 
over  some  crabbed  book;   or  watching  what 
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tbe  mooii*t  aboutt  tliroiigli  m  microccope. 
Come,  moTe  the  thhifft ;  and  emiHjr  tbem  two 
bottoms  into  one  botUe,  and  cork  it  up  dote 
—  dVe  hear.  I  wish  Gradus  was  come. — 
Welly  if  I  succeed  in  this  one  point,  the  dcTiI 
may  run  away  with  the  rest    Let  the  world 

{^o  to  loggerheads;  crass  grow  upon  ^Change; 
and-tax mount  up;  little  Doiley  is  snu^.  Doi- 
ley,  with  a  hundred  thousand  in  annuities,  and 
a  son-in-law  as  wise  as  a  chancellor,  may 
bid  defiance  to  wind  and  weather.         [Ex9i. 

ScBN£  II. — A  Drawing  Roonu 

Enter  Graduai  led  br  Cha&lottb,  imd  foU 
lowed  bjr  Mr.  Sanoford. 

Char*  Well,  I  protest  this  is  an  improTe- 
menti — VVhy,  what  with  satins  aud  tassels, 
and  spangles  and  foils,  you  look  as  fine  as  a 
chemist*s  shop  by  candle  light. 

Grad,  Maaam,  do  you  approte — 

Char.  Ob,  amasingly — 111  run  and  send 
Miss  Doiley  to  admire  you. 

Grad.  ^Looking  in  a  glass]  Oh,  if  our 
proctor  could  now  bohpid  me !  he  would  ne^er 
believe  that  figure  to  be  Jeremy,  Gradus. 

Sand*  Very  true,  and  I  give  ye  joy.  ^  No 
one  would  conceive  youM  ever  been  within 
g;un-sbot  of  a  college. 

Grad.  What  must  I  do  with  this? 

Sand.  Your  chapeau  bras — wear  it  thus. 
These  hats  are  for  the  arm  only. 

Grad,  A  hat  for  the  arm!  what  a  subver- 
sion of  ideas !  Oh,  Mr.  Sandford — ^if  the  sump- 


tuary laws  of  Lycnrgtts — 

Sand,  Damn  it!  will  yi 
your  college  cant?  I  tell  you  once  more-* 
and,  by  Jupiter,  if  you  don*t  attend  to  me, 
ni  give  you  up;  I  say,  you  must  forget 
that  such  fellows  ever  existed — that  there  ever 
was  a  language  but  English  —  a  classic  but 
Ovid,  or  a  vomme  but  his  Art  of  Love. 

Grad.  I  will  endeavour  to  form  myself  from 
your  instructions;  but  tarty  with  me,  1  entreat 
you—if  you  should  leave  me — 

Sand,  1  wonH  leave  you.  Kerens  your  mis- 
tress.—Now,  Gradus,  itand  to  your  arms. 

Grad,  Til  do  ray  best;  but  I  could  wish 
the  purse^keeper  was  Miss  Charlotte. 

Enter  Miss  Doilit.  » 

Sand,  Hush!  Your  devoted:  allow  me.  Ma- 
dam, to  introduce  a  gentleman  to  you,  in 
whose  affairs  I  am  particularly  interested — 
Mr.  Gradus. 

MissD,  Mr.  Gradus!  Is  it  possible? 

Grad.  Be  not  astonuhed,  on  lovely  maiden, 
at  my  sudden  change!  Beauty  is  a  taKsraan 
which  works  true  mirades,  and,  without  a 
f;^e,  transforms  mankind. 

MissD.  Your  transformation,  I  fear,  is  too 
sudden  to  be  lasting — 

Grad,  Transformation!  Resplendent  Virgo! 
brightest  constellation  of  the  starry  tone:  I 
am  but  now  created.  Your  charms,  lika  the 
Proasetkcan  fire,  have  warmed  the  ciod  to  life 
and  rapt  me  to  a  new  existence. 

MissD.  But  may  I  be  snre  you*ll  never 
lake  np  your  old  rust  again? 

Grad*  Never.  Sooner  aball  Taurus  with 
the  Pisces  join,  Copernicus  to  Ptolemy  resign 
the  spheres,  than  I  be  what  I  vras. 

MUmD.  I  shall  burst  {Asids. 


Sand.  Well,  youVe  bit  it  off  tolerably,  far 
a  coup  ttessoL-^vX  pr^ytbee,  Gradus,  cai'k 
yon  talk  in  a  style  a  little  less  Instian?  Tm 
remember  how  those  fine  fellows  convened 
you  saw  at  dinner;  no  sentences,  no  cramp 
words — all  was  ease  and  impudence. 

Grad,  Yes,  I  remember.  Now  tbe  sbd  is 
burst,  I^  shall  soon  be  fledged. 

DoiLBT  entering,  starU  back, 

DoiL  Why,  who  the  dickens  have  vre  here? 

Sand,  So,  there's  the  old  genius! 

MissD,  But  I  am  convinced  now— I  am 
convinced  now  4his  is  all  put  on — in  your 
heart  yon  are  still  Mr.  Gradus. 

Grad,  Yes,  Madam,  still  Gradus:  but  aot 
that  stiff  scholastic  fool  you  saw  this  roomiof.- 
No^  no,  Tve  learned  that  tbe  acquisitioos  m 
which  your  father  is  so  ridiculously  fond,  are 
useless  lumber;  that  a  man  who  knows  more 
than  his  neighbours,  is  in  danger  of  being 
shut  out  of  society ;  or,  at  best,  of  being  in- 
vited at  dinner  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  |o  be 
exhibited  like  an  antique  bronxe,  or  a  por- 
ridge-pot from  Herculaneunu 

JJoiL  Zounds!    'tis  he!  Tm  all  over  in  a 
cold  sweat.  [Bdund, 

MissD.  And  don't  you  think  learning  ike 
greatest  blessing  in  the  world? 

Grad.  Not  I,  truly,  Madam  —  Leamingl  a 
vile  bore! 

Doik  "Do  I  stand  upon  mr  bead  or  my 
heels? 
ou  never  leave   offl     Grad,  I  shall  leave  all  those  fopperiei  to 


the  gray- beards  at  college.  Let  'em  chop  lo- 
gic, or  make  English  hashes  out  of  stale  He- 
brew, till  they  starve,  for  me. 

Sand,  This  is  your  resolution? 

Grad,.  Fixed  as  Ixion  on  bis  wheel  I  kavc 
no  study  now  but  the  ton. 

Doit,  Indeed! 

Grad,  You  shall  confess,  my  firiend,  is 
spite  of  prejudice,  that  lis  possible  lor  a  mao 
of  letters  to  become  a  man  of  the  vrorld.  Ton 
shall  see  that  he  can  dress,  grow  an  adept  in 
the  science  of  taste,  ogle  at  the  operas  bo  *^ 
ciferous  at  the  playhouse,  suffer  hmuelf  toW 

f»igeoned  with  an   easy    air  at  Boodle't,  as<l 
ose  his  health  for  the  benefit  of  hit  reputa- 
tion in  I^ng*s  Place. 

MissD.  Bless  me!  one  would  suppose  jos 
had  been  familiar  in  the  bon  ton  all  Tonr 
life  ;^you  have  all  the  requisites  to  nmte  a 
figure  in  it,  by  heart 

Gri»d,  Tbe  mere  £orce  of  beauty,  Msdsm-- 
I  wished  to  become  worthy  of  yott,  sad  ttat 
wish  has  wofked  a  miracle. 

Doil  A  miracle  vrith  a  vengeaace!  Jscftfl 
Dros'->wood  and  wire>work  was  notkiBg  to  iL 

MissD,  How  difXeroDt  from  what  yoa  wai 
this  morning! 

Grad,  Oi,  mention  it  not«-^This  monunr-* 
may  it  be  blotted  from  time's  ledger,  '"^  "fT 
ver  thought  on  nMra!  I  abhor  my  fivnaa' lo^ 
Madam,  more  than  yon  can:  ^^»*p***"^7r  j 
recantation  of  my  errors.-^Learaiagi  ^J*  *■ 
iU  tribe  of  solemn  fopperies,  I  abjnre-9)»* 
for  ever, 

DoQ.  You  do?  g^ 

Grad.  The  study  of  what  U  vnlgsriy  eaSJ^ 
philosophy,  may  suit  a  monk;  bat  it  »  '^ '"' 


■ 
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becoming  a  gentlemaoy  at  loaded  dic^  or  a 
brass-hilled  sword. 

DoiL  Laming  unbecoming  a  gentleman  1 — 
Verv  weU! 

Grad.  Hebrew  I  leare  to  the  Jew  rabbis, 
Greek  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  Latin  to  the 
apothecaries,  and  astronomj  to   almanac  ma- 

DoiL  Better  and  better.  [kers. 

Grad*  The  mathematics — mixed,  pure,  spe- 
culatire,  and  practical,  with  their  whole  circle 
of  sciences,  I  consign  in  a  lump  to  old  men 
"who  want  blood,  and  to  young  ones  who 
vrant  bread.  And  now  TouVe  heard  nw  whole 
abjuration.  [Doiley,  rushing  Jorward. 

DoiL  Yes:  and  I  have   heard  too — I   have 

heard.    Oh,  that  I  should  ever  have  been  such 

a  dolt,   as  to  take  thee  for  a  man  of  laming ! 

.  Grad*  Mr.  Doiley!  [Confounded, 

DoiL  What !  donH  be  dashed,  man ;  go  on 
with  your  abjurations,  do.  Yes,  you*il  make 
a  shine  m  the  tone? — Oh,  that  ever  I  should 
haye  been  such  a  nincompoop! 

Sand.  My  dear  Mr.  Doiley,  do  not  be  in  a 
heat.  How  can  a  man  of  your  discernment 
—Now  look  at  Gradus — Vm  sure  he*s  a  much 
prettier  fellow  than  he  was — his  figure  and 
ois  manner  quite  different  things. 

JDoiU  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that— I  can  see 
that — Why,  he  has  turned  little  Aesop  upside 
down;  he*s  the  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass. 

IFTalking  about. 

Grad,  I  must  retrieye  myself  in  his  opini- 
on. The  skin,  Mr.  Doiley,  may  be  put  off; 
and  be  assured  that  the  mind  which  has  once 
felt  the  sacred  energies  of  wisdom,  though  it 
may  assume,  for  a  moment— 

iiissD,  So,  so!  ^  [Angrily. 

Sand.  [Apari]  Hark  ye,  Sir!  that  wonH  do. 
By  Heaven,  if  you  play  retrograde.  Til  forsake 
.you  on  the  spot    You  are  ruined  with  your 
mistress  in  a  moment* 

Grad%  Dear  Madam  1  belieye  me,  that  as 
for — What  can  1  say? — How  assimilate  my- 
self to  two  such  opposite  tastes  ?  I  stand  reel- 
ing here  between  two  characters,  like  a  sub- 
staatiye  between  two  adjectives. 

JDoil.  You !  you  for  to  turn  fop   and  mac- 
caroni !  Why,  *twould  be  as  natural  for  a  Jew 
*  rabbi   to  turn  parson.    An   elephant   in  pin- 
ners— a  bishop  with  a  rattle  and  bells,  couIdn\ 
be  more  posterous. 

Sand.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley — 

DoiL  Dear  me,  no  dears.  Why,  ifl  wanted 
a  maccaroni,  I  might  have  bad  choice;  every 
alley  from  Hyde  Park  to  Shad  well  Dock  swarms 
with  *em — genuine;  and  dVe  think  Til  have 
an  amphiberous  thing — baff  and  half,  like  the 
sea-calf  at  Sir  Ashton*s? 

Sand.  Oh,  if  thaOs  all,  a  hundred  to  ten 
Gradus  will  soon  be  as  complete  a  character 
as  if  he  had  never  learned  his  alpha  beta:  or 
known  more  of  the  classics  thiTn  their  names. 

DoiL  Oh,  I  warrant  him.  ^^ow.  what  do 
ye  think  of  the  Scratchi,  th^^rsi,  and  the 
rest  of  *em  ?  ay  ? 

Grad.  Ob,  a  mere  bore  !  a  plFcel  of  brawny, 
untaught  felloes,  who  knew  no  more  of  life 
than  tbey  did  of  Chinese,  If  theyM  stood 
candidates  for  rank  in  a  college  of  taste,  theyM 
have  been  returned  ignorantur — W^ould  tbey 
not,  Madam? 

MistD.  Oh  certainly — I  could  kiss  the  fal- 


low,  he  has   entered  into  my  plot  with  such 
spirit.  \£xiL 

DoiL  Why,  you*ve  been  in  wonderful  haste 
to  get  rid  of'^the  igranter  part — but  as  it  hap- 
pened, that  was  the  only  part  I  cared  for;  so 
now  you  may  carry  your  hogs  to  another 
market;  they  wonU  do  for  me. 

Grad,  My  hogsl 

DoiL  Ay,  your  boars — ^your  improvements 
— your  fashionable  airs — your — in  short,  you 
are  not  the  man  1  took  you  for,  so  you  may 
trot  back  to  college  again;  go,  mister,  and 
teach  *em  the  tone,  do.  Lord,  how  they*ll 
stare!  Jeremy  Gradus,  or  the  monkey  returned 
from  travel  1 

Sand.  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  too  se* 
vere.  Leave  us,  man  —  leave  us — Til  settle 
your  affair,  I  warrant.  [To  Gradus. 

Grad.  Not  so  easily,  I  fear,  he  sticks  to  his 
point,  like  a  rusty  weather-cock — all  my  de- 
pendance  is  on  the  lady. 

Sand.  YoQ^U  allow  uradus  to  speak  to  Miss 
Doiley  ? 

DoiL  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure — the  more  he 
speaks  the  less  she*ll  like  him.  Here,  show, 
Mr.  Gradus  the  dressing-room.  [Exit  Gra- 
dus^ Give  her  another  dose;  suiieit  her  by 
all  means. — Why,  sure,  Mr.  Sandford,  you 
had  no  hand  in  transmogrifying  the — 

Scufid.  Yes,  faith,  i  had.  I  couldn't  endure 
the  idea  of  seeing  your  charming  daughter 
tied  to  a  collection  of  Greek  apothegms  and 
Latin  quotations;  so  1  endeavoured  to  English 
him. 

DoiL  English  him!  I  take  it  shocking  iU  of 
you,  Mr.  Sandford — that  I  must  tell  yoii. — 
Here  are  all  my  hopes  gone,  like  a  whiff  of 
tobacco ! 

Sand.  Pho!  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley,  this  at* 
tachment  of  yours  to  scholarship  is  a  mere 
whim — 

DoU,  W^him!  well,  suppose  it  is,  I  will 
have  my  whim.  W^orked  Lard  forty  years, 
and  saved  about  twice  as  many  thousand 
pounds ;  and  if  so  much  labour  and  so  much 
money  won*t  entitle  a  man  to  whim,  I  don't 
know  what  the  devil  should. 

Sand.  Nor  I  either,  Tm  sure. 

DoiL  To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret — ^lack  of 
larning  has  been  my  great  detriment.  If  IM 
been  a  scholar,  ther^^  no  knowing  what  I 
mought  have  got-*-my  plumb  might  have  been 
two^my— 

Sand,  W^hy,  doubtless,  a  little  classical 
knowledge  might  have  been  useful  in  driving 
your  bargains  for  Russia .  tallow  and  whale 
blubber. 

DoiL  Ay,  to  be  sure!  And  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve it  hindered  me  from  br.ing  Lord  Mayor 
— only  think  of  that — Lord  Mayor  of  London ! 

Sand.  How  so? 

DoiL  Why,  I  tended  the  common  council 
and  ail  the  parish  meetings  for  fifteen  years, 
without  daring  for  to  make  one  arangue;  at 
last  a  westry  was  called  about  chusing  of  a 
turncock.  So  now,  thinks  I,  Til  show  *em 
what  Tm  good  for. — Our  alderman  was  in  the 

furples — so,  thinks  I,  if  he  tips   off,   why  not 
as  well   as  another; — So  I'll  make  a  speech 
about  patrots,  and  then  ax  for  their  voles. 
Sand.  Very  judicious! 
DoiL  If  you'll  believe  me,   1   got   op  three 
114 
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times—Silence !  say*  Mr.  Crier;  and  my  ton- 
gue ^w  so  dry  with  frigbt,  that  I  couldn't 
wae  It;  so  I  was  forced  to  squat  down  again, 
*midst  horse-laughs;  and  they  nick-named  me 
Dummy,  through  the  whole  ward. 

Sana,  Wicked  rogues!  Well,  I  ask  your 
pardon^I  had  no  idea  of  these  important  rea- 
sons. Yet,  how  men  diHer!  Now  the  family 
of  Sir  W^ilford  Granger  are  quite  distressed 
by  the  obstinate  attachment  to  the  sciences, 
of  that  fine  young  fellow  I  told  you  of  this 
morning. 

Doil.  Ay!  What's  he  Sir  William  Gran- 
ger's  son?  Knew  his  father  y^rj  well: — kepi 
a  fine  study  of  horses,  and  lost  many  thou- 
sands by  it;  lent  him  money  many  a  time — 
good  man — always  punctual. 

Sand,  Ay,  Sir,  but  this  youth  disappointed 
|dl  his  hopes.  Mighty  pleasant,  to  see  a 
young  fellow,  formed  to  ^osstss  life  in  all  its 
points  and  bewitching  varieties,  shrink  from 
the  world,  and  bury  himself  amidst  obsolete 
books,  systems,  and  schisms,  whilst  pleasure 
wooes  him  to  her  soA  embrace,  and  joys  so- 
licit him  in  Tain!  Oh,  it  gave  his  father  great 
trouble.  * 

DoiL  Great  trouble!  Dear  me,  dear  me!  I 
always  thought  Sir  Wilford  had  been  a  wiser 


[Act  II. 


man. — Why,  I  would  have   given  the  world  forming  a   discourse   in  Arabic,   or  revolvinc 


for  such  a  son. 

Sand,  He  swallows  it  rarely!  [Aside]  Oh, 
he  piques  himself  on  such  tnfles  as  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  their  own 
tongues,  and  mastering  all  the  quibbles  of  our 
English  philosophers — 

I)oil,  English  philosophers!  I  wouldn't  give 
a  farthing  for  them. 

Sand,  Why,  sure  you  have  heard  of  a 
Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Newton — " 

Dot'l,  Newton!  oh,  ay  —  I  have  heard  of 
Sir  Isaac — every  body  has  heard  of  Sir  Isaac 
— great  man — master  of  the  Mint 

Sand,  Oh,  Sir!  this  youth  has  found  a  do- 
sen  mistakes  in  his  theories,  and  proved  him 
wrong  in  one  or  two  of  hi^  calculations.  In 
short,  he  is  advised  to  give  the  world  a  system 
of  his  own,  in  which,  for  aught  1  know,  he*ll 
prove  the  earth  to  be  concave  instead  of  sphe- 
rical, and  the  moon  to  be  no  bigger  than  a 
punchbowl. 

Doil,  [Aside\  He's  the  man— he's  the  man! 
Look'e,  Mr.  Sandford,  you've  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  young  fellow,  thars  set  my  blood 
in  a  ferment.  Do  you — now,  my  dear  friend, 
do  you  think  that  you  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  marry  my  daughter! 

Sand,  Why,  1  don't  know — neither  beauty 
nor  gold  has  charms  for  him.  Knowledge — 
knowledge  is  his  mistress. 

Doil.  Ay!  I'm  sorry  for  that — and  yet  I'm 
glad  of  it  too.  Now,  see  what  ye  can  do 
with  him — see  what  ye  can  do  with  him ! 

Sand,  Well,  well,  I'l!  try.  He  promised  to 
call  on  me  here  this  evening,  in  his  way  to 
the  Museum.  I  don't  know  whether  he  isn't 
below  now. 

2?oz7.  Below  now!  Ifackins,  that's  lucky — 
hang  me  if  it  isn't!  Do,  go   and — and    speak 


Sand,  Well,  since  yon  arc  sorery 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  {Exit. 

Doil,  Thank*e,  thank'e!  Food!  HI  buy  bim 
tvrice  as  many  books  as  a  college  library,  but 
vvhat  I'll  bribe  him  —  that  I  wifl.  What  the 
dickens  can  Elizabeth  be  about  with  that  ihiii^ 
there,  that  Gradus!  He  a  man  of  iamio^! 
Hang  me,  if  I  don't  believe  his  head's  as  hol- 
low as  my  cane.  Shure,  she  can't  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  smattering  monkey!  Ho,  there 
they  are— here  he  comes!  Why,  there's  Greek 
and  algebra  in  his  face 

Enter  Sandford  and  Gaangbe,  dressed  in 

black. 

Mr.  Granger,  your  very  bumble  servant.   Sir, 
— I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Sir. 

Grang.  1  thank  you.  Sir.    {f^erj  sotenrnfy. 

Doil,  I  knew  your  ^ther.  Sir,  as  well  as  a 
beggar  knows  his  dish.  Mayhap,  Mr.  Sand^ 
ford  told  you  that  I  wanted  for  to  bring  yoo 
and  my  daughter  acquainted— I'll  go  and  c^ 
her  in. 

Grang,  'Tis  unnecessary. 

DoiL  He  seems  a  mighty  silent  man. 

\Ap€trL 
Sand,  Studying — studyinir.    Ten  to  one  he's 


one  of  Euclid's  problems. 

Doil,  Couldn't  you  set  him  a  talking  a  hii  f 
I  long  for  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sand,  Come,  man !  forget  the  old  sages  a 
moment.  Can't  the  idea  of  Miss  Doiley  give 
a  fillip  to  your  imagination  f 

Grang,  Miss  Doiley,  I'm  informed,  is  as 
lovely  as  a  woman  can  be.  But  what  is  w^o- 
man  r — Only  one  of  Nature's  agreeable  blunders. 

Doil,  Hum!  That  smacks  of  something! 
£^,jiV/^]— Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Granger,  a 
woman  with  no  portion  but  her  whims,  might 
be  but  a  kind  of  a  Jew's  bargain;  but  when 
fifty  thousand  is  popped  into  the  scale,  ske 
must  be  bad  indeed,  if  her  husband  does  not 
find  her  a  pen' worth. 

Grang,  vVilh  men  of  the  world,  IVIr.  Doi- 
ley, fifty  thousand  pounds  might  have  their 
weight;  but  in  the  balance  of  philosophy,  gold 
is  light  as  dephlogisticated  air. 

Doil,  Thats  deep — I  can  make   nothing   of 
it:  that  must  be  deep.  [Aside]  Mr.  Granger! 
the  great  account  1  have  had  of  your  lammg, 
and  what  not,  has  made  me  willing  for  to  be 
akin  to  you. 

Grang,  Mr.  Sandford  suggested  to  me  your 
design.  Sir;  and  as  you   have   so   nobly   pro* 

fosed  your  daughter  as  the  prize  of  learning, 
have  an  ambition  to  be  related  to  you« 

Doil.  [Aside]  But  I'll  see  a  bit  farther  into 
him,  though,  first.  Now  pray,  Mr.  Granger! 
pray  now — fi — 1  say  [To  Sand,]  Ax  him  some 
deep  question,  that  he  may  show  himself  a 
bit. 

Sand,  V^^he  devil  shall  I  say  ?  A  deep 
question  yo^^Vuld  have  it?  Let  me  see!  — 
Oh,  Granger^ls  it  your  opinion  that  the  an- 
cient antipodes  walked  erect,  or  crawled  on 
all  fours  P 


to    bim   a    bit — and  bring  him  up — bring  himj     Grang,   A   thinking   man   always  doubts — 
up.     Tell    him,  if  hell   marry   Elizabeth,   I'll  but   the   best   informations    concur,   that    they 

fve  him,  that  is,  I'll  leave  him  every  farthing! were  quadrupedcs  durin^r   tvro  revolutions   of 
havr  in  the  world.  the  sun,  and  bipedes  ever  afier. 
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JXoiL  Qttadpedesl  Bipedei!  What  a  &D/t 
man  he  is.  ^         '  \/Uide, 

SantL  A  MirpritiD^  tnuMformation ! 

Grang*  Not  more  surprising  than  the  trans- 
formation of  an  eruca  to  a  cmysaUs,  a  cfary- 
talis  to  a  iiymph»  and  a  nymph  to  a  butterfily. 

DoiL  There  again!  I  see  it  wiil  do— -I  see 

U  ^i  do:  ay,  that  I  will-^hang  me  if  I  don^t 

{Aside,    Exit,  chuckling  and  laughing, 

Grang.  What*s  he  gone  off  for,  so  abruptly  ? 

Sand.  For  his  daughter,  liibpe.  Give  ye 
}oy,  my  dear  fellow!  the  nymph,  the  erucai 
•nd  >the  chrysalis,  haYC  won  the  day. 

Grang.  How  shall  I  hound  my  happiness! 
My  dear  SaAdford,  that  was  the  luckiest  ques- 
tion, about  the  antipodes. 

Sand.  Yes,  pretty  successful  Have  yoq 
been  al  your  studies  ^  ^ 

Grang.  Oh,  IVe  been  in  the  dictionaiPthis 
half  kourj;  and  have  nicked  up   cramp  words 
enough  to  puxzle  and  delight  the   old  gentle- 
man the  remainder  of  his  life. 
,^  Sand^  Here  he  is,  feith — 

Grtuig.  And  Elisabeth  with  him — 1  hear  iier 
dear  .footsteps!  O  hovv  shall  ll-^  , 

J)oii»  \fT'iihoui\  Come  along,  I  say — what 
a  plague  are  you. so  modest  for?  Come  in 
here^  [Pulls  in  Gradus  ky  the  arrnX  Here, 
Fve  brought  hin»— one  of  your  own  kidney— 
ha!  hal  ha!  l^ow  FU  lay  you  a  gallon  you 
cant  gness  what  I've  brought  him  for,  I've 
bronght  him-^ha!  ha!  |]a!  for  to  pit  him 
against  you  [To  Granger"}  to  see  which  of 
you  two  is  the  most  lamed^ha!  ha! 
.  Grang,  Ten  thousand  devils,  plagues,  and 
furies! 

Samd.  Here*s  a  blow  up! 

DoiL  Why,  for  aU  ht  ioob  so  b'ke  a  nin- 
compoop in  this  pye-picked  jacket,  he's  got 
his  noddle  full  of  Greek  and  algebra ,  and 
them  things.  Why,  Gradus.  don't  stand  aloof, 
man^this  is  a  brother  scholar,  I  tell  ye. 

Grad.  A  scholar!  all  who  have  earned  that 
distinction  are  my  brethren.  Carissime  f ra- 
ter, gaudeo  te  oidere. 

Grang.  Sir— you— I— most  obedient  I  wish 
thou  wcrt  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
the  largest  folio  in  thy  library  about  thy  neck. 

[Aside. 

Sand,  For  Heaven^s  sake,  Mr.  Doiley,  what 
do  you  mean? 

Jjoil,  Mean !  why  I  mean  for  to  pit  'em, 
to  be  sure,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  to  the  win- 
ner.—Touch  him  up,  touch  him  up!  [To 
Granger!  Show  him  what  a  fool  he  is. 

Sand.  VVhy,  sure  you  won't  set  them  toge- 
ther h^  the  cars ! 

Doil.  No,  no;  but  I'm  resolved  for  to  set 
them  together  by  the  tongues.  To  cut  the 
business   short— Mr.  Gradus!   you   are  to   be 

V^^^int  ^^^^  ^^^  ^*  laming,  and  what  not ; 
bnt  111  bet  my  daughter,  and  fifty  thousand 
to  boot  that  Granger  beaU  ye— and  he  that 
wins  shall  have  her. 

^  Grang,  Heavens,  ^hat  a  stake !  Tis  sufll- 
aent  to  inspire  a  dolt  with  the  toninies  of 
Babel.  ° 

Sand.  My  dear  friend,  tbink  of  the  indeli- 
cacy— 

-DoiX  Fiddle-de-dee!— I  tell  you,  I  will  have 
my  whim— and  so,  Gradus,  set  olE  By  Jen- 
kin  !   youll  find  it  a  tough  business  to  beat 
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Granger  —  he*s  one  of  your  great  getius  men 
— going  to  write  a  book  abont  Sir  Isaac,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  devil  knows  what. 

[Miss  DoiL  and  Char,  enter  at  the 
biick  of  the  stage, 

Grad,  If  so,  the  more  glorious  will  be  my 
victory.  Come^  Sir!  let  us  enter  the  lists, 
since  it  must  be  so,  for  this  charming  prise; 
[Pointing  to  Miss  J)oilejr\  choose  your  wea- 
pons,— Hebrew  —  Greek -^  Latin,  or  English* 
Name  your  subject;  we  will  pursue  it  syllo- 
gistically,  or  socratically,  as  you  please. 

Graxig.  [Aside}  Curse  your  syllogisms  and 
socralisms. 

Doil,  No,  nOy  FIl  not  have  no  English— 
what  a  plague !  every  shbe-black  jabbers  Eng- 
lish, so  give  us  a  touch  of  Greek  to  set  off 
witW-come,  Gradus,  you  begin* 

Miss  DoiL  Undone!  undone! 

Grad.  If  it  is  merely  a  recitation  of  Greek 
ti^t  y^u  want,  jou  shall  be  gratified.  An 
epigram  that  occurs  to  me,  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  that  sublime  language! 

Chew.  [AsideJ  Qh,  confound  your  sublime 
language! 

Grad,  Panta  gelas,  kai  panta  konis  kai 

panta  to  meden 
Panta  gar  exalagon,  esti  ta  ginO'- 
mena. ' 

Doil.  Panta  tri  pantry  I  Why,  that's  all 
about  the  pantry.  VVhat,  the  old  Grecians 
loved  tii^bits,  mayhap-^ but  that's  low!  aye, 
Sandford  ? 

Sand.  Oh,  cursed  low!  he  might  as  well 
have  talked  about  a  pig-stye. 

DoiL  Come,  Granger,  now  for  it!  Elizabeth 
and  fiHy  thousand  pounds! 
,    Grang.  Yes,  Sir.    I — I — am  not  much  pre- 
pared: i  could  wish-*-I  could  wish — Sandford! 

[Apart, 

Sand.  Zounds!  say  something — any  thing! 

Char.  [Aside}  Ah!  it's  all  over.  He  could 
as  easily  liirnish  the  ways  and  means,  as. a 
word  in  Greek. 

Doil.  Hoity,toity!  What,  at  a  stand!  Why 
sure  you  can  talk  Greek  av  well  as  Gradus. 

Grange  'TIS  a  point  I  cannot  decide,  you 
must  determine  it  Now,  impudence,  embrace 
me  with  thy  seven-fold  shield!  Zanthus^  I 
remember,  in  describing  such  a  night  as  this— 

Grad.  Zanthus!  you  surely  err.  Homer 
mentions  but  one  being  of  that  name,  except 
a  river,  and  he  was  a  horse. 

Grang.  Sir,  he  was  an  orator — and  such  a 
one  that.  Homer  records, -the  gods  themselves 
inspired  him. 

Grad.  True,  Sir — but  you  won't  deny— 

Doil.  Come,  come!  I  sha'n't  have  no  brow- 
beating—nobody offered  for  ,to  contradict  you 
— so  begin  [To  Granger}  What  said  orator 
Zanthus? 

Grang,  Yon  lucid  orb,  in  aether  pensile, 
irradiates  th'  expanse.  Refulgent  scintillations, 
In  th'  ambient  void  opake,  emit  humid  splen- 
dor. Chrysalic  spheroids  th'  horizon  vivify — 
astifarious  constellations,  nocturnal  sporades, 
in  refrangerfited  radii,  illume  our  orb  terrene. 

MissD.  I  breathe  again.  [Aside. 

hoiL  There  1  there;  well  spoke,  Granger! 
— Now,  Gradus,  beat  that! 

Grad.  I  am  enwrapt  in  astonishment!  You 
are  imposed  on,  Sir, — instead  of  das^cal  Ian* 
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guage,  jon  bare  beard  a  rant  in  EngKah— - 

l/oi7.  English!  Zonnds!  d'ye  take  me  for  a 
fool?  D^e  think  I  don't  know  ray  own  mo- 
ther-tongne ! — ^Twas  no  more  Kke  Eogtisb,  than 
I  am  like  Whittington's  cat. 

Grad.  It  was  every  syllable  English. 

Doil,  There's  impudence ! — There  wasnH  no 
word  of  it  English— if  yon  take  that  for  Ettg« 
lish,  devil  take  me  if  I  belveve  there  was  a 
word  of  Greek  hi  all  yonr  try-pantrys, 

Grad,  Oh !  the  torture  of  ignorance ! 

JDoiL  Ignorant  !^Come.  come,  none  of  your 
tricks  upon  travellers.  I  know  yon  mean  all 
that  as  a  skit  upon  my  edication  —  But  Fll 
have  yon  to  know,  Sir,  that  III  read  the  hard- 
est chapter  of  Nehemiah  with  you  lor  your 


ears. 


Grad,  I  repeat  that  yon  are  imposed  on. 
Mr.  Sandford  1  appeal  to  you. 

Grang.  And  I  appeal — 

Sand,  Nav,  gentlemen,  Mr.  DoOeV  is  yoor 
judge  in  all  disputes  concerning  the  Vulgar 
tongue. 

£oiL  Ay,  to  he  sure  I  am.  Who  cares 
for  your  peals?  I  peal  too;  and  I  tell  yon,  I 
won't  he  imposed  on.  Here,  Elisabeth,  1  have 
got  ye  a  husband,  at  last,  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. 

MUsD,  Him,  Sir!  Ton  pr^ented  that  gentle- 
man to  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  found 
such  a  fAnd  of  merit  in  nim — 

Doil.  In  he!  what  in  that bean-bookwDktn! 
that  argufies  me  down,  I  don't  know  English! 
DonH  go  for  to  provoke  me — bid  that  Mr. 
Granger  welcome  to  my  boose — he^l  sdon  be 
master  on't. 

MissD.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  my  father —  [Sigmfitaniljr, 

Doil,  ShaVt  say  obedience,  say  something  | 


to  him  of  yonraetf-^*a  a  man  after  niy  •wn 
heart. 

MUsD.  Then,  Siiv  ifi^nt  reterve,  1  ac- 
knowledge your  choice  of  IVIr.  Granger  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  mine. 

DoiL  That's  my  dear  Bet!  {Kisting  Aer]— 
Well  hanre  ihcf  wedding  dire<^.  There  1 
d'ye  understand  that,  Mr.Tri-paatry?— Is  diat 
Ehgfi^? 

Grad,  T«f|  so  plain^  that  it  has  ezsnscitaled 
my  understanding — I  perceive  I  have  been 
duped. 

noil.  Ay,  well!  I  had  rather  you  shonid 
be  the  dupe  than  me. 

Grad,  Well,  Sir.  I  have  no  inclination  to 
contest — if  the  lovely  CharloUe  will  pcrfiMrm 
her  promise. 

^fr.  Agreed!  provided  that,  in  yonr  cba- 
racmr  of  husband,  yon  will  be  as  nngi&r 
and  old  fiuhioned,  as  the  wig  you  wore  ikis 
morning. 

DoiL   What,  cousitil  bare   yihi    taken  a 
fancy  to  the  scholar?  Effadl  yoirre  a  ente  pii 
and  mayhap  may  be  able  to  make  soraetfiiij 
of  him ;  and  I  dont  care  if  I  throw  in  a  few 
hundreds,  that  jrou  mayn*t  repcfnt  yonr  bar- 
gain.   Well,  now  Fvtt  settled  this  a£bir  n- 
actly  to  my  mitNl,  1  im  the  hnppiest  man  in 
the  world.    And,  d*ye  hear,  GnMlns?  I  dea^ 
love  for  to  bear  malice*    If  youll  trot  bsck 
to  coUege,  and  lam  the  di£Mk«noe  betirsai 
Greek  and  E^ish,  why  jmt  may  JtaN<  a 
chance  to  be  tiribr — ^when  ttiey*ve  inadt  ne  s 
grandfather.  • 

Grad,  I  have  had  enough  of  lan^pu^ 
You  see  I  have  just  engaged  a  tutor  to  tm 
me  to  read  the  world ;  and  if  I  play  my  put 
there  as  well  as  I  (^  ttl  Braaen-Nose,  yov 
Jndidgence  vrill  grMil  me  applause. 
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